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To  the  Right  Honourable 

E  D  W  A 

Lord  Berber f  of  Cherbury  and  Caftle-ljland^ 

and  one  of  His  Majefties  moft  Honourable  Council  of  War. 


My.  Lord, 

Is  not  the  far^fetcht  T^edegree  of  3\[ol?le  Jn^ 
ceflors  northofe  Honors  jour  Lordfhip  defer'Vedly 
poffejfes^  that  make  me  cr  aye  jour  Patronage  to 
this  mj  Labour  ;  but  it  is  that  Heroick^  mindy 
enriched  with  the  choice  endowments  of  Ofature 
and  Art^and  that  earneji  ajfeliion  wherewith  jour 
Honour  entertains  all  Sciences^  Arts^  and  Artiftsy  with  that  exquL 
fitef  udgement  which  fees  into  the  inner  man^  which  embolden  and 
incite  me  to  fue  for  jour  Honours  afijlancey .  in  proteBing  the  fame 
of  himy  who  bj  jour  many  fay  ours  is  made  jours.  I  kyiow  the  feem^ 

ing  and  felfpleafng  Wfdom  of  our  Himes y  conffs  much  in  cayiL 
ling  and  unjufllj  carping  at  all  things  that  fee  light  y  and  that  there 
aremanjwho  earneftlj  hunt  after  the  Huhlid^Fame  of  Learning 
and  fudgementy  bj  this  eaflj  irody  and  defpi'cable  Hath  y  which 
notwithjlanding  thej  tread  with  as  much  Confidence  as  Follj ;  for 
that  oft-times  which  thej  vainlj  and  unjufilj  brand  with  Opprobrjy 
outAiyes  their  FatCy  and  flourilhes  when  it  is  forgot  that  eyer  any 
fuch  as  thej  had  being. 

I  kpowjour  Lordfihips  difpofition  to  be  far  dijfent ing  from  thefe 
meny  and  that  jou  rather  endeayour  to  build  up  the  Fame  of  jour 
Learning  and  fudgment  upon  a firong  laid  Foundation  of  jour  owny 
than  Heroftratus-//^,  bj  pulling  down  anjy  howfoeyer  fair  built 
Fabrick^of  another.  1  heartily  wifh  that  jour  Honour  could propa^ 
gate  this  Cjoody  and  that  all  DetraBors  might  be  turned  into  ABorSy 
and  then  I  k^ow  it  would  much  mitigate  their  rigour  in  cenfuring 
others ,  when  as  they  themfehes  were  alfo  expofed  to  the  fame 
Ha-^ard. 
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IthinF  if  impertinent  to  acquaint  jour  Honour  mth  the  i^(Mure 
of  the  Jforl{,mj  Tains  inTranjlatingy  ortheTenefit  that  may  en^ 
fue  thereon,  for  that  I  k^myour  Honour  ignorant  of  nothing  inthfs 
\nd-,  neither  doubt  J  of  your  fayourMe  acceptance  of  thegood  Witt 

^him,  ’  '  . - . . 


%«rx , 

Thomas  Johnson* 


TO 


T  ■ 


■4  ■  -  ^ 


.'fe 


TO  THE 


Jot) 


Have  here  for  the  Publick  Good  taken  pains  to  fubjed  my  felf 
to  Common  Cenfurc,  the  which  I  doubt  not  but  to  find  as  va¬ 
rious  as  the  Faces  of  the  Cenfiirers^  but  lexped:  no  thatiks, 
nor  hunt  after  other  praife,  than  that  I  have  laboured  for  my 
Countries  good,  if  that  deferveany.  I  fear  not  Calumniation 
^though  fure  to  hear  of  it)  and  therefore  I  will  not  Apologize, 
but  irttorm  thee  of  fome  things  concerning  the  Author  his 
Work,  and  the  Reafon  that  induced  me  to  the  Tranflatiori 
thereof,  with  Ibme  few  things  befides.  For  the  Author,  who  was  principal  Sur¬ 
geon  to  two  or  three  Kings  of  France^  he  was  a  man  very  well  verfed  in  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  as  you  may  evidently 
find  by  fiindry  places  alledged  in  his  Works.  For  his  Experience  or  Pradice  (the 
chief  help  to  attain  the  higheft  perfedion  in  this  Art)  it  was  wonderful  great,  as 
you  may  colled  by  his  Voyages  recorded  in  the  laft  part  of  his  Work  5  as  alfo  by 
that  which  ^ antes  GuiUemau  Surgeon  to  the  French  King,  a  man  both  learned  and  ^ 
judicious  in  his  Profeffion,  avers,  fpeaking  of  his  own  Education  andProgrefs  in 
the  Art  of  Surgery.  I  fo  laid  (^faid  he)  the  firft  Foundation  of  this  Art  in  the 
Hofpital  of  Paris,  being  as  it  were,  an  ample  Theatre  of  Wounds  and  Difeafes  of  SrSa- 
all  kinds,  that  for  two  whole  Years,  during  which  time  I  was  there  converfant,  no-  tin  Edition  of 
thing  was  confiilted  of,  nothing  performed,  the  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  being  pre-  Author, 
fent,  whereof  I  was  not  an  Auditor  or  Ador.  There  flouriftied  at  thefe  Times, 
and  yet  doth,  Ambrofe  Parey,  Principal  Surgeon  to  the  moft  Chriftian  King,  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  this  great  Work,  moft  renowned  for  the  moft  gracious  favour  of  Kings,  Prin¬ 
ces  and  Nobles  towards  him,  for  his  Authority  amongft  his  equals,  for  hisChirur- 
gical  Operations  amongft  all  inert.  Therefore  I  earneftly  endeavoured  to  be  recei¬ 
ved  into  his  Family,  as  unto  another  Machaon,  or  Podalitius  :  Once  admitted,  I  fo 
by  all  dutifulnefs  and  due  refped  acquired  his  Favour,  that  he,  unlefs  I  were  prefent 
and  affifting,  did  nothing  (fiich  is  his  natural  gentlencfs  and  curtefie  to  all  fuch  as 
are  ftudious  of  the- ArtJ  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  Field,  in  the  Tents,  or  laftly  in 
this  famous  City  of  Paris,  about  the  Bodies  of  Dukes,  Noblemen,  or  Citizens,  in 
whole  Cure,  he  by  the  ardent  defire  of  them  all,  had  ftillthe  prime  place. 

Now  for  this  Work,  hear  what  this  lame  man  in  the  lame  place  affirmeth  further: 

I  not  content  with  thele  means,  which  may  feem  fufficient,  and  too  much,  as  defirous 
to  fatisfie  my  long  thirft,  determined  to  trie  whether  I  could  draw  or  borrow  any 
thing  from  Strangers,  which  our  men  wanted,  to  the  fuller  knowledge  of  Surgery. 

To  this  purpofe  I  travelled  over  Germany,  and  then  for  four  years  fpace  I  followed 
the  Spanifi  Army  in  the  Low- Countries,  whereas  I  did  not  onely  carefully  cure 
the  wounded  Souldiers,  but  alfo  heedfully  .aqcj  curioufly  oblerved  what  way  of 
curing  the  renowned  Italian,  German,  and  SpaniJ!)  Surgeons  oblerved,  who  together 
with  me  were  imployed  in  the  Hofpital,  for  the  healing  of  the  wounded  and  ficki 
I  oblerved  them  all  to  take  no  other  courfe  than  that  which  is  here  delivered  by 
Parey.  Such  as  did  not  underftand  French,  got  fome  pieces  of  this  Work  for  large 
rewards  turned  into  Latin,  or  luch  Languages  as  they  underftood,  which  they  kept 
charily,  and  made  great  ftofe  ofo  and  they  efteemed,  and  admired,  and  embraced 
this  Work  alone,  above  all  other  Works  of  Surgery,  8cc.  Our  Author  alfo  himfelf, 
notoutofa  vain-glorious  oftentation,  but  a  liiind  confeious  of  the  truth  of  his  alTer- 
tion,  affirms  thus  much  of  this  Work.  I  have  (faith  he)  lb  certainly  touched  the 
mark  whereat  I  aimed,  that  Antiquity  may  feem  to  have  nothing  wher.ein  it  may 
exceed  us,  befides  the  Glory  of  Invention  3  nor  Pofterity  any  thing  left,  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  Imall  hope  to  add  Ibme  things,  as  it  is  eafie  to  add  td  former  Inventions.  Thus 
much  concerning  our  Author,  and  the  excellency  of  his  Work .  ^ 

Now  come  I  to  the  Tranflation,the  which,  as  deliring  more  a  publick  Good  than 
private  Praife,  I  have  performed  plainly  andhoneftly,  labouring  td  fit  it  to  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  meaneft  Artift  ^  for  thefe  are  they  to  whom  I  chiefly  commend  this 
Work^  and  from  whom  I  expedt  acceptation.  I  being  by  the  earneft  pcifuafionsof 

A  q  foju« 


Vid. 

l.^, 
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fomeof  this  Proteffion,  chiefly  and  almoft  wholly  perfuaded  and  incited  to  take 
this  pains,  who  knowing  the  difability  of  underftandmg  this  Author  in  Latin  or 
French,  in  many  of  the  weaker  Members  of  the  large  Body  of  their  Profeffion,  di- 
fperfed  over  this  Kingdom,  and  the  reft  of  his  Majefties  Dominions  whofe  good 
and  increafe  in  knowledge  may  be  wifhed,  that fo  they  m^-  be  the  better  enabled 
to  do  good  to  fuch  as  (hall  implore  their  aid  in  their  Profeflion. 

There  are  fome  I  know  will  blame  me  for  Engliftiing  this  Work,  as  l^mg  open 
theMvfteries  of  a  worthy  Art  to  the  unworthy  view  of  the  Vulgar.  To  luch  I 
could  anfwer  as  d^xAxo  Alexander  :  but  for  the  prefent  I  will  g>ve  them 

4  thefe  reafons  which  I  think  may  fatisfie  any  but  the  purpofely  malicious.  The  firft- 

is  drawn  from  the  ™i-d«r/of  the  thing,  as  intended  for  thofe  that  want  fuch  Guides 
to  direa  them  in  their  Art ;  for  it  is  commonly  granted,  that  Bonnm  quo  commumur 
eo  mlitfs.  Secondly,  it  hath  been  thecuftom  of  moft  Writers  in  all  Ages  and  Coun¬ 
tries  thus  to  do :  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  the  other  Greeks,  writ  in  their  Mother 
Tongue  the  Myfterics  of  their  Art.  Thus  did  Celfas,  Serenus,  and  others  in  Lattn  : 
Mefue,  Avicen,  Serapio,  and  others,  in  Arabick.:  as  alfo,  to  go  no  farther,  our  Author 
writ  this  Work  in  his  Native  jFre»cA ,  and  learned  men  have  done  the  like  in  this, 
and  another  Arts.  And  it  is  a  great  hinderance  to  us  in  thefe  days,  that  we  muft 
be  forced  to  learn  to  underftand  two  or  three  Tongues  before  we  ^n  learn  any 
Science  whereas  the  Ancients  learned  and  taught  theirs  in  their  Mother  Tongue  : 
fo  that  they  fpent  a  great  deal  lefs  time  about  Words,  and  more  upon  the  Study  of , 
that  Art  or  Science  they  intended  to  learn  and  follow.  Thirdly,  I  muft  tell  you, 
that  Ex  Uhris  nemo  evafit  Artifex ,  No  man  becomes  a  VVorkman by  Books;  fo 
that  unlefs  they  have  had  fome  inlight  in  the  Art ,  and  be  in  fome  fort  ai^uainted 
both  with  the  terms  of  Art,  as.alfo  with  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of  the  Inftruments 
thereto  belonging,  if  by  reading  this ,  or  any  other  Book  of  the  like  nature,  they 
become  SurgeSns,  I  muft  needs  liken  them  Galen  doth  another  fort  of  men*) 
to  Pilots  by  Book  onely ;  to  whole  care,  I  think  none  of  us  would  commit  his  fafety 
at  Sea  5  nor  any  any  if  wife,  will  commit  themfelves  to  thefe  at  Land  or  Sea  either, 

unlefs  wholly  deftitute  of  other.  _  .  ^  'fu  r- 

The  other  things  whereof  I  muft  give  you  notice,  are  thefe.  The  Figures  la 
the  Anatomy  are  not  the  fame  ufed  by  my  Author  Cwhofe  were  according  to  thofe 
oiVefalim)  but  according  to  thofe  of  Banhine,  which  were  ufed  in  the  Work  of 
T)i.Crook-,  and  thefe  indeed  are  the  better  and  more  compleat.  Alfo  pag.^19.  I 
thought  it  better  to  give  the  true  Figure  of  the  Helmet  flowered  Aconite,  mentioned 
out  of  Pliny,  than  to  referve  the  feigned  Pifture  of  Matthiolms  which  in  our  Au¬ 
thor  was  increafed  with  the  fbrther  fiaion  of  a  Helmet.  I  have  in  fome  few  places 
in  the  Margent,  which  you  fliall  find  marked  with  a  Star,  put  ftiort  annWations,  tor 
the  better  illuftration  of  that  which  is  obfenre,  &c.  I  hare  alfo  in  the  Text  to  the 

fame  purpofe,  here  and  there  put  two  or  three  words,  contained  in  thefe  limit  [  ] 

which  I  find  here  and  there  turned  into  a  plain  Parenthefis ,  efpccially  toward  the 
latter  end  of  the  Book ;  but  the  matter  is  not  great.  Further  I  muft  acquaint  you 
that  the  Apology  and  Voyages,  being  the  laft  part  of  this  Work,  and  not  in  the 
Latin  but  French  Editions,  were  tranflated  into  Englifliout  of  French  by  George 
Baker  a  Surgeon  of  this  City,  fince  that  titne,  as  I  hear,  dead  beyond  the  Seas. 

This  is  all.  Courteous  Reader,  that  I  have  thought  neceflary  to  acquaint  thee 
withal  concerning  this,  which  I  would  defirc  thee  to  take  with  the  lame  mind  that 
itis  prefented  to  thee,  by  him  thatwifticth  thee  all  happinels. 


T^homas  fohnfon. 


THE 


THE  AUTHORS 
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HENRY  III. 

The  moft  Chriftian  King  of  France  and  Foland^ 


as  {moft  Chrijiian  IQng)  we  fee  the  members  of  Mans  !Body 
'  by  a  friendly  confent  are  always  bujiei^  and  Ji  and  ready  to  per^ 
form  thofe  FunBions  for  which  they  are  appointed  by  Nature 
for  the  preferVation  of  the  whole y  of  which  they  are  parts  •  fo 
it  is  convenient  that  We^  which  are  as  it  were  Citi:^ns  of  this 
Earthly  £ommon-tpeakhy  jJ?onld  he  diligent  in  the  following  of 
that  Calling  which  {by  Gods  appointment)  we  have  once  taken  upon  us  :  and  con-- 
tent  with  our  prejmt  EJlatCy  not  carried  alpay  with  ^fhnejs  and  EnVy^  defire  dif 
ferent  and  divers^  things  whereof  we  have  no  knowledge^  He  which  doth  other-- 
wifcy  perverts  and  defies  with  hated  confuf  on  the  order  and  beauty  y  onlvhich  this 
liniVerfe  conffls,  Wherefore  when  I  confidered  with  jnyfelf  that  I  Was  a  Mem- 
her  of  this  great  Mundane  ^odfy  and  thaCnot  altogether  mpr  of  table  -  •  I  endeaVou^ 
redearnef  ly  that  all  Men  f?ould  he  acquainted  with  my  dutyy  and  that -it  might 
he  known  how  much  I  could  proft  every  Man.  For  God  is  my  witnefsy  and  all 
good  men  know  that  I  have  now  laboured  fftyjears  with  all  care  and  pains  in  the 
llluf  ration  and  Jmplif  cation  of  Chirurgery  •  and  that  I  have  fo  certainly  touched 
the  mark  whereat  I  aimed  y  that  Antiquity  may  feem  to  haVe  nothing  wherein  it  may 
exceed  us^  he  fide  the  Glory  of  Invention  •  nor  Fofierity  any  thing  left  hut  a  cer¬ 
tain  fmallhope  to.  add  jome  things  y  as  it  is  eafie  to  add  to  former  Inventions,  In 
performance  whereofy  I  have  been  Jo  prodigal  of  my  Jelfy  my  watchings  y  faculties  y 
and  means y  that  IJpared  neither  timCy  labour y  nor  cofty  whereby  I  might  fatisfie  and 
accomplijf?  my  own  De fires y  this  my  great  Worky  and  the  Defres  of  the  Studious, 
Neither  may  we  doubt  hut  their  Studies  would  at  length  wax  coldy  if  they  onelyfur- 
nijhed  with'the  Theorick  and  Precepts  in  Schools y  and  that  with  much  labour  Jhould 
fee  no  manual  operationy  nor  manifef  way  of  performing  the  Art,  For  ivhicFcaufe 
I  feeking  the  prat fe  and  proft  of  the  French  Natioiiy  even  with  the  hinderance  of 
7ny  particular  EflatCy  have  endeavoured  to  tlluflrate  and  increafe  Chirurgery y  hi¬ 
therto  ohfcure  either  by  the  infelicity  of  the  former  Ages  y  or  the  enVy  of  the 
Trofeffors  •  and  not  onely  with  Frecepts  and  ^^leSy  hut  being  a  loVer  of  Car^ 
Ved  Wfirks  y  I  beautified  it  with  ^oo  Forms  y  or  Graven  FigureSy  and  apt  Deli¬ 
neations  y  in  whichwhofoeVer  fhall  attentively  looky  Jh  all  find  five  hundred  Anato¬ 
mical  or  Organical  Figures  belonging  to  the  Arty  (if  they  be  reckoned  particularly,) 
To  every  ofthefe  I  have  given  their  Names  and  fhewed  their  UfCy  leji  they  fhould 
feem  to  have  been  put  in  Vainly  for  Oflentation  or  Delight,  Dut  although  there  be 
few  men  of  this  Trofefiion  which  can  bring  fo  tvuch  authority  to  their  Writings 
either  with  ^afon  or  Experience^  as  I  can notwithfianding  Ihave  not  been  jo 
arrogant y  but  intending  to  publifh  my  Worky  Ifirjl  communicated  it  tvithMenthe 
mofi  excellent  in  the  Art  of  ^hyficky  wh&gaVe  7ne greater  encouragement  to  per- 
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feil  and  puhlilh  it 'that  it  might  he  in  common  ufe :  frofef^mg  they  wi^ed  nothing 
more,  than  that  it  might  he  turned  into  Latin,  hy  which  means  ttpould  he  hiown 
to  forekn  Nations ,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  Learning  Tthich  is  not  delmred  with 
mat  dexterity  of  Wit  in  this  Kingdom  oyer  which  you  rule,  rind  thus  much  I 
dare  holdly  affirm,  that  there  is  fare  e  any,  he  he  neyer  foflately  orfupmilious,  hut 
that  he  may  here  find feme  thing  which  may  delight  him,  and  by  which  he  mayhett^ 
his  knowledge.  Therefore  I  doubted  not  to  coifecrate  this  iBookuntoyourMajeJiy^ 
both  osafatternandTreafury  of  my  Labours,  asTtellin  refpea  of  my  duty  who 
am  lours  hy  Nature  and  Education ,  at  that  I  might  manifjl  to  all,  your 
exceeding  bounty  towards  me,  inflacingme  (hayingheretofore  enjoyed  the  Office 
of  frincipal  Chirurgeon  under  three  things,  your  Majejlies  fredecejjors)  in  the 
fame  dignity,  and  that  ofyoiir  own  accord.  Jndmoreoyer  ldid  conjeaure  that  it 
would  fall  out,  as  now  it  doth,  that  this  my  Work  carried  through  the  World  hythe 
Fame  of  your. Majefttes  Name,  fhould  neither  fear  the  face  norytewofany,  fup- 
ported  L  the  Fayour  and  Majejly  of  a  mojl  inyincihle  Monarch  andmofl  Excellent 
and  (Renowned  frince.  Neither  did  Kfng  Charles  IX.  of  happy  Memory,  ma¬ 
ted  hy  the  relation  of  the  moJl  gracious  (lueenhis  Mother,  rdufe  to  read  it,  being 
he  under  food  it  proceeded  from  him,  who  haying  happily  pajjed  all  his  time  in  pri- 
yate  and  publick  imployments,  and  conyerfed  with  all  men  of  all  forts,  was  judged 
moll  worthy  to  obtain  this  fayour,  as  to  haye  the  Front  of  this  H  ork  adorned  and 
beautified  with  the  Ihlendour  of  his  prefixed  Name.  I,  encouraged  by  this  hope, 
‘deftred  that  my  requefl  fhould  pafs  as  by  a  certain  continuation  and Juccef ion  from 
a  moll  (powerful,  to  a  mojl  Inyincihle  ^ng ;  and  do  wholly  confecrate  thefe  my  La¬ 
bours  taken  for  my  Countries  good  unto  your  Sacred  Majefly.  Godgrant  that  pur 

Majejly  may  haye  happy  fuccefs  of  all  your  Enterprijes  abundantly  added  to  Me- 

ftors  Years, 


Y  our  Moft  Chr  iftian  Majefties 

Faithfal  Servant, 

I 

Jmh'oje  T^arey. 
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E  F  A  C  E. 

« 

0/?  derive  the  Original  of  Phy^ck^  from  Heaven^  for  thofivpho 
hold  the  beft  opinion  of  the  Creation  of  the  Worlds  the  Ele¬ 

ments  being  created  and  feparated  each  from  other ,  Man  being  not 
»  as  yet  made'^  incontinently  by  the  divine  Decree^  all  Herbs  and 
Plants^  with  infinite  variety  of  the  Flowers  endued  with  various 
Sents,  Tajis^  Colour  s^and  Forms^grew  and ^rung  forth  oft  he  Bowels 
of  the  Earthy  enriched  with  fo  many  and  great  Virtues^  that  it  may 
be  thought  a  great  offence  to  attribute  to  any  other  than  the  Deity ^ 
the  benefit  of  fo  great  a  blejjingfo  neceffary  for  fo  many  ufes.  Neither  could  Mans  capa¬ 
city  ever  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  thefe  things  without  the  guidance  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Power.  For  God  the  great  Creator  and  Fajtoioner  of  the  Worlds  when  firjihe  in- 
fiired  Adam  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  into  a  living  and  breathing  Man^  he  taught  him 
the  Nature,  the  proper  Operations,  Faculties  and  Virtues  of  all  things  contained  in  the 
circuit  of  this  Dniverfi.  So  that  if  there  be  any  who  would  aferibe  the  glory  of  this  inven* 
uionto  Man,  he  is  condemned  of  ingratitude  even  by  the  judgment  Pliny.  But  this 

knowledge  was  not  buried  in  oblivion  with  Adam  :  but  by  the  fame  gift  of  God  was  given 
to  thofe  whom  he  had  chofenand  ordained  for  Phyfick,  to  put  their  helping  hands  to  others 
that  flood  in  need  thereof  Which  opinion  was  notonely  received  in  the  common  manner 
and  by  the  tacite  confent  of  all  Nations,  but  confirmed  by  Mofes  in  the  Scripture.  Which 
thing  Jefus  the  fan  of  Sirach,  the  wifefi  amongft  the  Jews,  hath  confirmed,  faying  ,  Ho- 
nour  thePhyfitian  with  the  honour  due  unto  him,  for  the  Moft  High  hath  created 
him  becaufe  ofneceffity ;  and  of  the  Lord  cometh  the  gift  of  Healing.  The  Lord 
hath  created  Mcdicins  of  the  Earth,  and  he  that  is  wife  will  not  abhor  them.  Give 
place  and  honour  to  the  Phyfician,  for  God  hath  created  him  5  let  him  not  go  from 
thee,  for  thou  haft  need  of  him.  The  Graecians  who  frfi  feem  more  fully  and  with 
greater  fame  to  have  prof effed  the  Art  of  Phyjick,,  do  in  a  manner  confent  with  this  opi¬ 
nion,  in  acknowledging  Apollo  have  been  the  Invenfer  thereof ,  neither  did. they  it 
without  a  reafanable  caufe.  For  whether  by  A^oWo  they  may  underjiand  the  Sun,  who 
by  its  gentle  and  vital  heat  doth  bring  forth,  temper,  and  cherifa  aU  things  5  or  elfe  fame 
Heroes,  who  incited  by  an  excellent  and  almofi  divine  underjianding,ftrfi  taught  and  pul 
in  pradliccthe  Medicinal  Vertues  of  Herbs  5  in  which  fenfe  OVid  brings  him  inffeakjng 
thus: 

Herbs  are  of  mine  invention,  and  through  all 
The  World,  they  me  the  firft Phyfician  call. 

The  original  of  Phyfakariftng  from  thofe  beginnings,  feall always  be  celebrated  as  ce- 
kfiial,andwas  increafed  principally  after  this  manner.  After  A'poWo.  ^fculapiusM 
fani/jftruBed  by  his  Father,  reduced  this  Art  being  as  yet  rude  and  vulgar,  into  a  little 
better  and  more  exquifit  form,  for  which  caufe  he  was  reputed  worthy  to  be  accounted  as 
one  of  the  Gods.  At  the  fame  time  flourifbe'd  Chiron  the  Centaure,  who  for  that  he  ex^ 
celled  in  knowledge  of  Plants,  and  taught  ^fculapius  (^as  many  repert)  their  Faculties, 
is  thought  by  Pliny  fame  others  to  have  been  the  Inventer  of  Phyfick;  ^fculapius 
had  two  fans,  Podalirius  ^/^/dMachaon,  who  following  their  Fathers  fieps,  and  profefe 
fing  Phyfak.-,  did  principally  beautifee  and  praBife  that  part  thereof  which  is  called  Chi- 
rurgery,  and  for  that  caufe  were  accounted  the  Inventers  thereof  After  thofe  Afcle- 
piades  left  this  Art  much  enlarged,  as  hereditary  to  his  Pofierity  5  by  whofe ftudy  and  di¬ 
ligence,  that  part  of  the  Art  was  invented  and  annexed,  which  by  a  more  curious  skill 
fearcheth  and  cureth  thofe  difeafes  which  lie  hid  within  the  be  fa.  Hippocrates  Coan 
the  fon  ofY{ex2ic\\AiiS,  born  of  the  noble  race  of  Aftlepiades,  Prince  of  the  Phyficians 
that  were  before  him,  perfeHed  Phyfick^,  and  reduced  it  into  an  Art,  and  wrote  divers 
Books  thereof  in  Greek.  Galen  fucceeded  him  fax  hundred  years  after ,  who  was  a. 
Man  moft  famous,  not  onely  for  his  knowledge  in  Phyftck,  butalfo  in  all  other  Sciences , 
who  faithfully  interpreting  every  thing  that  was  obfeure  and  difficult  in  the  Writings' of 
Hippocrates,  enlarged  the  Science  with  many  Volumes.  Thus  therefore  was  the  begin¬ 
ning,  thus  the  increafe  and  perfeUing  the  Art  of  Phyficki,  as  much  as  can  be  hoped  for 
ftra/n  Alans  Indufery.  Although  indeed  we  cannot  deny-hft  that  experience  hath  muck 
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1: 


In  what  e- 
fteem  Phyfi- 
cians  have  for 
merly  been. 


prnffted  this  Art  as  Hh^th  arid  doth  many  other.  For  at  mm  perceived  thttfom  things 
lltroiabi  fo»t^  .npr^fitahlefor  this  w  that  difia^thpfet  it  dimn.andfohyd,. 
JZt  ZLtioi  and  JarU  of  Hularitks^thcy  Mlijhed  and  certain  Pre- 

cfpts  and  fo  brought  it  into  an  Art.  For  fo  m  find  it  recorded  in  ancient  Hijiories, 
before  the  invention  of  PhyficK,  Babylonians  and  hSyrijm  had  a  Cujlom 

aLnefl  them  to  lay  their  fidand  difeafed  perjons  in  the  Porches  and  Entries  of  their 
Houfes  or  to  carry  them  into  the  Streets  or  Market-places,  that  fuchaspaffedby  and 
rate  them  might  give  them  counfel  to  take  thofe  things  to  cure  their  Difeafes,  which  they 
had  formerly  found  profitable  in  themfelves ,  or  any  other  in  the  Uks  afieffs,  neither 
mkht  ant  pa/by  a  M  man  in  (lienee.  Jlfo  Strabo  writes  that  it  was  a  c^iom  in  Greece 
that  thofeVhkh  were  (ick  JhoiM  refort  to  ^fculapiusiw  /«  Epidaurus,  that 

there  as  theyfiept,  bfi  their  dreams  they  might  be  admonijhed  by  the  god  what  means  they 
jhouldufe  ti  he  cured-,  and  when  they  were  freed  from  their  Difiafes,  they  writ  the  man- 
ner  of  their  Infirmities,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  cured,  m  Tables  and  fajined 

tZtotZpfZop^^ 

efCuchas  fhould  afterwards  be  a  felled  with  the  like  Maladies.  AH  which  Tahks  fas 
Fame  repots)  Hippoentes  tranferihed ,  and  fo  from  thofe  drew  the  ArtrfPhyfick' 
Beads  aL  haiadkld  muchto  his  Art.  For  oneManWas  not  onely  infiruSed  by  ano¬ 
ther,  but  learned  alfo  much  from  brute  Beajis;  for  thy  by  the  onely  injiinS  of  Nature 
have  found  out  divers  Herbs  and  Remedies,  by  which  thy  freed  and  prefixed  themfelves 
from  Infirmities ,  which  might  pr^tb  transferred  to  Mans  ufp  Wherefore  confi- 
ZinsL  that  fuch  an  A  fo  many  have  concurred  to  bring  this  Art  to  perfe&ion,  who  heryfter 
dire  call  in  quefiiJ  the  Excellency  thereof  f  chiefly  if  he  refieSed  the  fubjeH  thereof 
Lns  Body,  a  thino  more  noble  than  aU  other  Mundane  things,  and  fy  which  thereji 
were  created.  Whkh  thing  moved  Herophilus  in  times  pa fi  to  caU  Phyficians  The 
Hands  of  the  gods.  For  as  we  by  putting  forth  our  hand,  do  help  any  man  out  of  the 
Water  and  Mud  into  which  he  is  fallen  :  even  fo  we  do  fufiain  th^e  that  are  thrown 
down  from  the  top  of  Health  to  the  gates  of  Death  by  violence  of  Difeafes ,  with  happy 
Medians,  and  as  it  were  by  feme  fecial  and  divine  y ft  deliver  them  out  o^he  jaws  of 
Death.  Homer  tie  Prince  of  GreekPoets  affirms ,  That  one  Phyfician  is  fir  more  wor- 
■  thy  than  many  other  Men.  AH  Antiquity  gave  Phyficians  fuch  honour,  tlmt  they  wor- 

Jhiped  them  with  great  veneration  as  gods,  or  the  Jons  ff  ^ 
which  is  not  much  delighted  with  the  divine  force  healthful  Medians,  with 
fee  by  daily  experience)  Phyficians,  as  armed  with  UeywiesRo^  do  bring  backthofe 
languifiine  fouls  which  are  even  entering  the  gates  of  Death  I  Hence  it  comet h  to  pafi 

that  the  dline  Poets  of  ancient  Times,  as  Otphens,  WMufeus  and  Pkfiod  and 
the  mofl  renowned  Philofophers,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Theophialtus,  Chry- 
fwms  Cato  Cenforius,  andY^no  ejieemd  nothwgmore  excellent  than  to  excel  m 
th/knowled^e  of  Medicins ,  and  to  teftifie  the  fame  by  written  monuments  to 
Fefwhat  Ian  be  more  noble  and  worthy  of  a  ynerous.  difofition  than  to  attain  to  that 
hv  the  benefit  of  Phyfick,  that  adorned  with  the  ornaments  of  dignity  thou  maijt  haiie 
Ler  ovJotier  men,and  favoured  of  Princes,  Kings,  andEmperours,  maifi  -Ppoyjd 
Irefcribe  to  them  thofi  things  which  are  profitable  to preferve  heaM,  and  cure  their  dif¬ 
eafes  ^  But  if  thou  look  for  benefit  by  Sciences,  then  knoiv  that  the  Profefiors  hereof 

have  befde  fufficient gain,  acquired  much  honour  and  many  friends.  Hippocrates 
to  kh'AcxSito  cure  Dtmocnmsof  his  Madnefii  not  onely  the  men  of  the  City,  hm  alfi 

the  women  and  children,  and  people  of  every  Age,  5ex  and  Rank,  jreik 
him  QivinQhim  with  a  common  confent  and  loud  voice  ^  the  title  of  aTutehvj  D  ly 
and’ Father  of  their  Country.  But  the  Athenians ,  for  fleeing  their  Country  fiom  the 
Plague  with  triumphant  pomp  celebrated  Plays  to  his  honour,  and  hountifrHyfet  upon  ^ 
hishead  as  if  he  had  been  a  King,  aCrownof  Goldwcighing  looopieces  of  their  golden 
Coin  andereSed  his  Statue  for  a  perpetual  Monument  of  his  Piety  and  Learning. 
Erafiilratus  the  Nephew  of  Ariftotle  by  his  daughter,  received,  freely ^ven  him  by  Pto- 
lomy  King  of  Egypt,  for  the  cure  of  his  Son,  loo  talents  of gold.  ThcEmperour  Au- 

guftus  honoired  LtmnumuHwithagoldenStatue.  QpimmsStcnmus yeajdy  re¬ 
ceived  out  of  the  Emperours  Treafury  1 2  5CO  pieces  of  gold.  In  the  time  four  Gran 
fathers,  Petrus  Aponenfis  called  Conciliator,  was  fo  famous  through  aH  Itady  for  hi  { 
knowledge  in  Phyfick,  that  hecouldfcarceheintreated  to  come  to  any  man  offajhton 
that  was(lck,  unlefs  he  gave  him  ^oCrowns  for  every  day  hewasyfentfromhonu .  ,  ut 
when  he  lent  to  cure  Heronius,  theBijhop  of  Rome,  he  received  400  Crowns  for  every 
clav  he  wasabfent.  Our  French  Chronicles  relate  in  what  credit  and  ejtimation 
CotLius  the  Phyfician  was  with  Lewis  XI.  0/ France  ;  for  they  report  he  gave 
him  Monethly  out  of  his  Treafury  lOOOO  Crowns.  Phyfiukm  times  paji  hath  ^ten  m 
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fuch  Bficem  with  many  famous  and  nobk  P  erf  on  age  that  divers  Kings  and  Princes  de- 
lighted  with  the  Study  thereof  and  defirou:.?  to  attain  glory  thereby^  called  fundry  Herbs 
after  their  own  names.  For  Jo  Gentian  tool{^  its  name  of  Gentius  King  of  Illyria  5  Names  given 
^he  Herb  Lyfimachia  of  Lyfimachus  the  King  of  Macedon,  the  Mithridatick  Herb  or 
Scordium  of  Mithridates  the  King  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  Achillea  Achilles, Cen« 

tory  t?/Chiron  the  Centaure^  Artemifia  Artemifia  the  ^een  ^/Caria.  Attains  King 
of  Pergamus,  Solomon  Judsea,  Evax  of  Arabia,  and  Juba  the  King  f?/Maurita- 
nia,  were  not  onely  inflamed  with  d  deflre  of  the  knowledge  of  Plants^  but  either  they 
have  written  Becky  of  it^  or  for  the  great  commodity  of  Poflerity^  invented  by  their 
skilly  ftiany  choice  Antidotes  compounded  of  divers  Simples  5  neither  the  deflre  of  Lear^ 
ning  this  moji  noble  Science  is  yet  altogether  extinB  5  as  may  appear  by  that  Indian 
Plant  Tobacco,  called  by  fame  the  Noble  Herb,  Catharines  Herb^  and  Medices  Herb, 
but  commonly  the  Qneens  Herb,  becaufe  Catharine  Medices  the  Mother  of  our  King„ 
by  her  fingular  jiudy  and  induflry  made  manifeji  the  excellent  vertue  it  hath  in  curing 
malign  Ulcers  and  Wounds,  which  before  was  unknown  to  the  F rench.  For  thefe  worthy 
men^ underflood  that  their  glory,  thus  fajiened  and ingraffed  into  the  deep,  and  as  it  were 
everdiving  Roots  of  Plants,  would  never  decay  5  but  fl:ould  be  propagated  to  all  Pojierity 
in  many  Jucceeding  Ages,  growing  up  with  their  Jf  routing  and  budding  Shouts,  Stalky, 

Flowers,  and  Fruits.  Neither  did  thefe  famous  men  whileji  they  adorned  this  part  of 
Phyflek^,  fuffer  the  other,  which  treats  of  the  DiJfeBion  of  Mans  Body,  be  buried  in  ob¬ 
livion,  and  without  their  knowledge  5  a^  inflruBed  with  the  Precepts  and  Learning  of 
the  Wifeji  Men,  how  artificial  and  unimitable  by  mortal  hand  this  Fabrick^of  our  Body 
is»  Neither  is  it  probable  that  Apis,  Ohris,  and  Ptolomy  Kings  of  Egypt,  Solomon, 

Alexander  the  Great,  Mithridates,  Attalus, feeing  they  dedicated  themfelves  wholly  to 
the  contemplation  of  Natural  things,  negle&ed  the  ufe  of  Anatomy,  and  being  men  mofi 
deflrous  to  kpow  themfelves,  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the flruBure  of  their  own  Bodies, 
being  the  habitation  of  their  Souls  immortal,  and  made  to  the  Image  of  God  :  feeing  they 
obferved  with  certain  judgement  the  different  lights  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars'^  and 
faffed  over  fo  many  Lands,  fo  many  Seas,  fo  many  Regions,  fofar  remote  one  from  ano-, 
ther,  by  ways  fi  terrible  by  reafon  of  cold,  uncouthnejs,  darknffs,  by  rocky,  by  fire  and 
fword,  with  great  labour,  charge,  and  danger  of  life,  onely  that  they  might  fatisfle  their 
minds  thirjiing  after  the  knowledge  of  things  and  to  have  left  untouched  a  thing  truly 
noble,  admirable,  and  mofi  worthy  of  knowledge,  eafle  to  be  attained  by  any,  and  to  be 
acquired  without  any  danger  of  life  or  fortunes. 

Seeing  there  be  three  parts  of  that  Phyflck^which  at  this  time  we  profefs  3  Chirurgery,  Phyfickis  di- 
which  by  the  ufe  of  the  hand,  which  with  the  convenient  manner  of  feeding  and  or-  ^hreepTrts. 
dering  the  body,  and  Pharmacy  that  by  Medicins  attempt  to  expel  Dijeafes,  and preferve 
Health  5  The  prime  Physicians  do  not  without  reafon  contend  which  of  thefe  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  the  chief.  Certainly  Herophilus  Pharmacy  in  fuch  ejieem,  that  bethought 
Medicins  were  flrji  mixed  and  adminifired  to  the  Sick^  by  Apollo  (whom  Antiquity 
thought  a  great  Deity.)  And  Pliny  had  fo  good  an  opinion  of  Diet,  that  he  exclaims. 

The  true  Remedies  and  Antidotes  again  fi  Dijeafes,  are  put  into  the  Pot  and  eaten  every 
'day  by  the  poor' People.  Ferily  all  learned  men  confefs,  that  the  manner  of  curing  which 
which  is  performed  by  Diet,  is  much  more  facil  and  pr  offer  ous  than  that  which  is  done 
by  Medicins’.,  as  thofe  things  which  fought  with  much  labour  and  cofi  are  taken  with 
much  loathing,  and  taken  are  fcarce  retained,  but  retained  they  oft  work,  with  much  la¬ 
bour  and  pain  :  Which  things  long  ago  moved  Afclepiades  to  exclude  the  ufe  of  Medi- 
cin's  as  hurtful  to  the  fiomach.  Tetifwe  will  believe  Celfus,  neither  of  thefe  parts  merit 
thepreheminence,  but  both  of  them  give  place  to  Chimi'gQry.  For  feeing  that  Fortune 
is  very,  powerful  in  Difeafes,  and  the  fame  Meats  and  Medicins  are  often  good  and  often 
Vain,  truly  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  the  health  is  recovered  by  the  benefit  of  Diet  and 
Pharmacy,  or  by  the Jirength  of  the  body.  Moreover  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  we  mofi  pre¬ 
vail  with  Medicins,  although  the  profit  be  mofi  manifeji,  yet  it  is  evident  that  health  is 
often  fought  in  vain  even  by  thefe  things^  and  often  recovered  without  them.  As  it  may 
be  perceived  byfome  troubled  with  fire  Eyes,  and  others  with  ^artan  Fevers,  who  ha¬ 
ving  been  long  troubled  by  Phyficians,  are  healed  without  them.  But  the  effeCi  of  Chirur¬ 
gery  as  it  isveiry  necejjary,  fo  it  is  the  mofi  evident  amongji  all  the  parts  of  Phyftck.  For 
who  without  Chirurgery  can  hope  to  cure  Brokgn  or  Luxated  parts,  who  Wounds  and  UP 
cers,  who  the  Falling  of  the  Matrix, the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  a  Member  infejied  with 
a  Gangrene  or  Sphacele  ^  Befldes,  this  part  alfo  is  the  mofiantient  5  for  Podalirius  and 
h{2iC\\2iOU  following  their  General  Agamemnon  to  Trojan  Wars,  yielded  no  fmall 
comfort  to  their  Fellow-Souldiers.  Whom  notwithfianding  Homer  affirms  not  to  have 
given  any  help  in  the  Peflilence,  nor  in  divers  other  Difeafes,  but  onely  were  accujiomed 
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fhc  e«ellen.  to  heal  Wounds  by  Injiruments  and  Medians.  Md  ,f  the  dsfficu  ty  of  learmng  st  ar- 
cy  Otchirar-  ,  excellency  of  the  Art,  who  can  doubt  but  Chirurgery  nsufl  bt  the  mojl  excellent, 

lieing  that  none  iught  to  be  accounted  a  Chirurgeon ,  or  which  can  perform  hrs  duty 
without  the  knowledge  of  Diet  and -phittaacy  ^  But  both  jhe  other  can  perform  thetr 
parts  without  Chirurgery,  if  we  may  believe  Galen.  But  if  we  confider  the  matter  mote 
nearly  according  to  truth,  we  fiall  underfiand  thofe  three  parts  have  a  certain  common 
bond,  and  are  very  near  of  kindred,  fo  that  the  one  implores  the  aid  of  the  other  ;  nei¬ 
ther  can  the  Phyftcian  do  any  thing  praife-worthy  without  the  conspiracy  and  joint  content 
of  thefe  three  i  therefore  in  ancient  times  there  was  but  one  Performer  and  Ujer  op  au  tne 
three  Parts.  But  the  multitude  of  men  daily  increafwg,  and  on  the  contrary,  MUns  M* 
decrealing,  fo  that  it  did  notfeem  able  tofufficefor  to  learn  and  exercife  all  the  tlwee,  the 
Workmen  divided  themfelves.  Wherefore  that  which  happens  to  any  man  either  by  lot,  or 
ceunfel,  that  let  him  follow,  maintain  and  onely  ufe,  as  mindful  how  port  hfs  lije  tt, 

and  how  long  the  Art. 
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CHAP.  I. 

tVhat  Chimrgery 

HIRV  KG  ERT  is  an  Art,  which  teacheth  the  way  by  reafon,  hnw  by  The  Definiti- 
the  operation  of  the  hand  we  may  cure,  prevent  and  mitigate  DHTeafes,  o”  Chirur- 
which  accidentally  happen  unto  us.  Others  have  thought  good  to  defcribe 
it  otherwife  >  as,  That  it  is  that  part  of  Phyfic  which  undertaketh  the  cure 
of  Difeafes  by  the  foie  induftry  of  the  Hand :  as  by  cutting,  burning,  faw- 
ing  off,  uniting  fradures,  reftoring  diilocations,  and  performing  other 
works,  of  which  we  Ihall  hereafter  treat.  Chirurgery  alfo  is  thus  defined 
by  the  Author  of  the  Medicinal  Definitions  h  The  quick  motion  of  an  intre-  necefia- 

pid  hand  joined  with  experience  i  or,  An  artificial  adion  by  the  hand  Jufoeon^ 
ufed  in  Phyfic,  for  feme  convenient  intent.  Yet  none  muft  think  to  attain  ® 


to  any  perfedion  in  this  Art,  without  the  help  of  the  other  two  parts  of  Phyfic  i  I  fay,  of  Diet  and 
Pharmacy,  and  the  diverfe  applications  of  proper  Medicines,  refpeding  the  condition  of  the  Cau- 
fes,  Difeafes,  Symptoms,  and  the  like  Circumftances,  which  comprehended  under  the  names  of  things 
natural,  not  natural  and  befide  nature,  (as  they  commonly  call  them)  we  intend  to  defcribe  in  their 
proper  place.  But  if  any  reply,  that  there  be  many  which  do  the  works  of  Chirurgery,  without  any 
knowledge  of  fuch  like  things,  who  notwithftanding  have  cured  defperate  Difeafes  with  happy  fuc- 
cefs :  Let  them,  take  this  for  an  anfwer.  That  fuch  things  happen  rather  by  chance,  than  by  the 
induftry  of  the  Art  j  and  that  they  are  not  provident  that  commit  themfelves  to  fuch.  Becaufe  that 
for  fome  one  happy  chance,  a  thoufand  dangerous  errors  happen  afterwards,  as  Galen  (in  divers  pla¬ 
ces  of  his  Method)  fpeaks  againft  the  Empirics.  Wherefore  feeing  we  have  fet  down  Chirurgery 
to  be,  A  diligent  Operation  of  the  hands,  ftrengthned  by  the  afllftance  of  Diet  and  Pharmacy,  we 
will  now  (hew  what,  and  of  what  nature  the  operations  of  it  are. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  ChtrUTgtcal  Operations-, 

Five  things  are  proper  to  the  duty  of  a  Chirurgeon  i  To  take  away  that  which  is  fuperfluous  i 
to  reftore  to  their  places  fuch  things  as  are  dilplaced  *,  to  feparatethofe  things  which  are  join¬ 
ed  together  •,  to  join  thofe  that  are  feparated  •,  and  to  fupply  the  defeds  of  nature.  Thou  (halt 
far  more  eafily  and  happily  attain  to  the  knowledg  of  thefe  things  by  long  ufe  and  much  exercife,  than 
by  much  reading  of  Books,  or  daily  hearing  of  Teachers.  For  fpeech,  how  perfpicuous  and  elegant 
foever  it  be,  cannot  fo  lively  exprefs  any  thing,  as  that  which  is  fubjeded  to  the  faithful  eyes  and  hands. 

We  have  examples  of  taking  away  that  which  abounds,  in  the  Amputation  or  cutting  off  a  finger, 
if  any  have  fix  on  one  hand,  or  any  other  monftrous  member  that  may  grow  out  •,  in  the  lopping  off 
a  putrefied  part  inwardly  corrupted  >  in  the  extraction  of  a  dead  child,  the  fecondine,  mole  or  fuch 
like  bodies  out  of  a  womans  womb :  In  taking  down  of  all  Tumors,  as  Wens,  Warts,  Polypus,  Can¬ 
cers  and  fleftiy  excrefcences  of  the  like  nature  s  in  the  pulling  forth  of  bullets,  of  pieces  of  mail,  of 
darts,  arrows,  fhells,  fplinters,  and  of  all  kind  of  weapons  in  what  part  of  the  body  foever  they  be. 
And  he  taketh  away  that  which  redounds,  which  plucks  away  the  hairs  of  the  eye-lids  which  trou¬ 
ble  the  eye  by  their  turning  in  towards  it :  who  cuts  away  the  web,  poffelling  all  the  ^ Adnata^  and 
the  part  of  the  ^Cornea :  who  letteth  forth  fuppurated  matter  :  who  taketh  oiit  ftdnes  in  what  part 
foever  of  the  body  they  grow  ^  who  pulls  out  a  rotten  or  otherwife  hurtful  tooth  •,  or  cuts  a  nail 
that  runs  into  the  flelh  s  Who  cuts  away  part  of  the  Vvula^  or  hairs  that  grow  on  the  eye-lids :  who 
taketh  off  a  CataraCt  •,  who  cuts  the  navil  or  foreskin  of  a  child  newly  born  i  or  the  skinny  carun¬ 
cles  of  womens  privities. 

.  Examples  of  placing  thofe  things  which  are  out  of  their  natural  fite,  are  manifeft  in  reftoring  dif- 
located  bones  s  in  re-placing  of  the  guts  and  gall  fallen  into  the  cods,  or  out  of  the  navil  or  belly  by 
a  wound  j  or  of  the  falling  down  of  the  womb,  fundament  or  great  gut,  or  the  eye  hanging  out  of 
its  circle  or  proper  place. 

But  we  may  take  exanlples  of  disjoining  thofe  things  which  are  continued  s  from  the  fingers  grow¬ 
ing  together,  either  by  fome  chauce,as  burning  >  or  by  the  imbecillity  of  the  forming  faculty  i  by  the 
disjunaion  of  the  membrane  called  Hymen^  or  any  other  troubling  the  neck  of  the  womb  b  by  difte- 
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dion  ofthe  ligament  of  the  tongue,  which  hinders  children  from  fucking  and  fpeaking,  and  of  that 
which  hinders  the  Gians  from  being  uncovered  oT  the  foreskin  i  by  the  divifion  of  a  various  vein,  or 
of  a  half-cut  nerve  or  tendon,  caufing  Convullicn,by  the  divilion  of  the  membrane  Hopping  the  au¬ 
ditory  palfage,  the  nofe,  mouth  or  fundament,  or  the  Hubborn  flicking  together  of  the  hairs  of  the 
eye-lids.  Refer  to  this  place  all  the  works  done  by  Cauflics,  the  Saw,  Trepan,  Lancet,  Cupping- 
glafles,  Incifion-knife,  Leeches,  either  for  evacuation,  derivation  or  revulfion  fake. 

The  Chirurgeon  draws  together  things  feparated,  which  healeth  wounds  by  Hitching  them,  by 
bolftring,  binding,  giving  reft  to,  and  fit  placing  the  part :  tvhich  repairs  fradures^refloring  luxated 
parts  :  who  by  binding  the  velTeV-flayeth  the  violent  effufiolr  of  blood  :  who  cicatriceth  cloven  lips, 
commonly  called  Hare-lips  :  who  reduceth  to  equality  the  cavities  of  Ulcers  and  Fiflula’s. 

But  he  repairs  thofe  things  which  are  defedive  either  from  the  infancy  or  afterwards  by  accident, 
as  much  as  Art  and  Nature  will  fuffer  who  fets  on  an  ear,  an  eye,a  nofe,  one  or  more  teeth  •,  who  Jills 
the  hollownefs  of  the  palat  eaten  by  the  Pox,  with  a  thin  plate  of  gold  or  filver,  or  fuch  like  ,  who 
fupplies  the  defed  of  the  tongue  in  part  cut  off,  by  fome  new  addition :  who  faflens  to  a  hand,  an  arm, 
or  leg  with  fit  ligaments,  workman-like :  who  fits  a  doublet  bombafled,  or  made  with  iron  plates  to 
make  the  body  flreight  5  who  fills  a  flioo  too  big  with  cork,  or  faflens  a  flockin  or  fock  to  a  lame  mans 
girdle  to  help  his  gate.  We  will  treat  more  fully  of  all  thefe  in  our  following  Work.  But  in  perform¬ 
ing  thofe  things  with  the  hands,  we  cannot  but  caufe  pain :  (for  who  can  without  pain  cut  off  an  arm 
or  leg,  or  divide  and  tear  afunder  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  reflore  bones  put  out  of  their  places,  open  ul¬ 
cers,  bind  up  wounds,  and  apply  cauteries,  and  do  fuch  like?)notwithftanding  the  matter  often  comes 
to  that  pafs,  thatunlefswe  ufe  a  judicious  hand,  we  muft  either  die,or  lead  the  remnant  of  our  lives  in 
perpetual  mifery.  Who  therefore  can  juftly  abhor  a  Chirurgeon  for  this,  or  accufe  him  of  cruelty  > 
or  defire  they  may  be  ferved  as  in  antient  times  tfie  Romans  ferved  Archagatm^  who  at  the  firfl  made 
him  free  cf  the  City  •,  but  prefently  after,  becaufe  he  did  fomewhat  too  cruelly  burn,  cut,  and  perform 
the  other  works  of  a  good  Chirurgeon,  they  drew  him  from  his  houfe  into  Campus  Martins^  and  there 
ftoned  him  to  death,  as  we  read  it  recorded  by  Sextus  Cheronnis^  Flutarch^s  nephew  by  his  daughter. 
Truly,  it  was  an  inhumane  kind  of  ingratitude,  fo  cruelly  to  murder  a  man  intent  to  the  works  of  fa 
neceffary  an  Art*  But  the  Senate  could  not  approve  the  ad ,  wherefore  to  expiate  the  crime  as  well 
as  then  they  could,  they  made  his  Statue  in  Gold,  placed  it  in  Mfculapius  hisTenqde,  and  dedicated 
it  to  his  perpetual  memory.  For  my  part,  I  very  well  like  that  faying  of  Celfus :  A  Chirurgeon  muif 
have  a  flrong,  flable  and  intrepid  hand,  and  a  mind  refolute  and  mercilefs ,  fo  that  to  heal  hirn  he  ta- 
keth  in  hand,  he  be  not  moved  to  make  more  hafle  than  the  thing  requires  ior  to  cut  lefs  than  is  need¬ 
ful  •,  but  which  doth  all  things  as  if  he  were  nothing  affeded  with  their  cries  i  not  giving  heed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  vain  common  people,  who  fpeak  ill  of  Chimrgeons  becaufe  of  their  ignorance. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  things  Natural. 

Hat  the  Chirurgeon  may  rightly  and  according  to  Art  perform  theforefaid  works,he  muft  fet 
before  his  eyes  certain  Indications  of  working :  Otherwiie,  he  is  like  to  become  an  Empiric, 
whom  no  Art,  no  certain  reafon,  but  only  a  blind  temerity  of  fortune  moves  to  boldnefs  and 
adion.  Thefe  Indications  of  adions  are  drawn  from  things  (as  they  call  them)  natural,  not-natural 
and  befide-nature,and  their  adjunds,as  it  is  Angularly  delivered  of  the  Antients,  being  men  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  underftanding.  Wherefore  wc  will  profecute  according  to  that  order,all  the  fpeculations  of  this 
Art  of  ours.  Firfl  therefore,things  Natural  are  fo  termed,  becaufe  they  conftitute  and  conteifi  the  nature 
of  mans  body,  which  wholly  depends  of  the  mixture  and  temperament  of  the  four  firfl  bodies,  as  it  is 
(hewed  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  de  Nat.  humana:  wherefore  the  confideration  thereof  belongs  to  that 
part  of  Phyfic,which  is  named  Fhyfiologia  *,  as  the  examination  of  things  not  natural  to  HUtetice  or  Diet, 
becaufe  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  things  it  endevors  to  retein  and  keep  health  :  but  Therapemice^  or  the  part 
which  cures  theDifeafes,and  all  the  affeds  befide  nature,  challenges  the  contemplation  of  thofe  things 
which  are  not  agreeable  to  nature.  But  the  things  which  are  called  Natural,  may  be  reduced  to  feven 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Elements. 

N  Element  (by  the  definition  which  is  commonly  received  among  Phyficians)  is  the  leafl  and 
moft  fimple  portion  of  that  thing  which  it  compofeth  :  or,  that  my  fpeech  may  be  the  more 

_  _  plain.  The  four  firfl  and  fimple  bodies  are  called  Elements  i  Fire, Air,Water  and  Earth which 

Elements  are  accommodate  and  fubjed  themfelves  as  matter  to  the  promifeuous  generation  of  all  things  which  the 
underftood  by  Heavens  engirt,  whether  you  underftand  things  perfedly  or  unperfedly  mixed.  Such  Elements 
reafon,  not  by  conceived  i  n  your  mind,  being  it  is  not  granted  to  any  external  fenfe  to  handle  them 

'  in  their  pure  and  abfolute  nature.  Which  was  the  caule  that  Hippocrates  expreffed  them  not  by  the 

names 
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names  of  fubftances,  but  of  proper  qualities,  faying,  Hot,  Cold,  Moift,  Dry,  becaufe  fome  one  of 
thefe  Qualities  is  inherent  in  every  Element,  as  his  proper  andcifential  form,  not  only  according  to 
the  excefs  of  latitude,but  alfo  of  the  adive  faculty  i  to  which  is  adjoined  another  fimple  quality,  and 
bv  that  rcafon  principal,  but  which  notwithftanding  attains  not  to  the  higheft  degree  of  his  kind,  as 
xm  may  underhand  by  Galen  in  his  firh  Book  of  Elements.  So,  for  Example  fake,  in  the  Air  we 
obferve  two  qualities.  Heat,  andMoifture,  both  principal,  and  not  remitted  by  the  commixture  of 
any  contrary  quality,  for  otherwife  they  were  not  fimple.  Therefore  thou  maifi:  fay,  what  hinders 
thattheprincipaleifedsof  heat  (hew  not  themfelves  as  well  in  the  Air,  as  in  the  Fire?  Becaufe,  as 
we  faid  before,  although  the  Air  have  as  great  a  heat  according  to  his  nature,  extent,  and  degree, 
no  otherwife  than  Fire  hath,  yet  it  is  not  fo  great  in  its  adive  quality.  The  reafon  is  becaufe  that  the 
calfadory  force  in  the  Air  is  hindered,  and  dulled  by  fociety  of  his  companion  and  adjoyned  quality, 
that  is.  Humidity  which  abateth  the  force  of  heat,  as,  on  the  contrary,  drinefs  quicknethit.  The 
Elements  therefore  are  endued  with  qualities. 
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Thefe  four  Elements  in  the  compofition  of  natural  bodies  retain  the  qualities  they  formerly  had, 
butthatby  their  mixture  and  meeting  together  of  contraries,  they  arefomewhat  tempered  and 
abated  But  the  Elements  are  fo  mutually  mixed  one  with  another,  and  all  With  all,  that  no  fimple 
mrt  m*av  be  found  *,  no  more  than  in  a  mafs  of  the  Emplaifter  Viacalcitheos  you  can  fiiew  any 
Axmiia6i\  ortitharge  by  it  felfi  all  things  are  fo  confufed  and  united  by  the  power  of  heat,  mix¬ 
ing  the  fmalleft  particulars  with  the  fmalleft,  and  the  whole  with  the  whole,  in  all  parts.  You  may 
ki$)W  and  perceive  this  concretion  of  the  four  Elementary  fubfiances  in  one  compound  body,  by  the 
power  of  mixture,  in  their  diffolution  by  burning  a  pile  or  heap  of  green  wood .  For  the  flame  ex- 
preffes  the  Fire  *,  the  fmoak,  the  Air  i  the  moifture  that  fweats  out  at  the  ends,  the  Water  i  and  the 
afties  the  Earth:  You  may  eafily  perceive  by  this  example  fo  familiar  and  obvious  tothefenfes, 
what  diffolution  is,  which  is  fucceeded  by  the  decay  of  the  compound  body  •,  on  the  contrary,  you 
may  know  that  the  coagmentation,  or  uniting  and  joyning  into  one  of  the  firft  rnixed  bodies  is  fuch, 
that  there  is  no  part  fincere  or  without  mixture.  F or  if  the  heat  which  is  predominant  in  the  htc, 
ftiould  remain  in  the  mixture  in  its  perfed  vigor,  it  would  confume  the  reft  by  its  {^rnicious  neigh¬ 
bourhood  s  the  like  may  be  faid  of  Coldneis,  Moifture,  and  Drinefs  ?  although  of  theie  qualities, 
two  have  the  title  of  Aftive,  that  is.  Heat  andColdneE,  becaufe  they  are  the  more  powertuT,  the 
other  two  Pailive,  becaufe  they  may  feem  more  dull  and  flow,  being  compared  to  the  former.  The 
temperaments  of  all  fublunary  bodies  arife  from  the  commixture  of  thefe  fubftances  and  elementary 
qualities  which  hath  been  the  principal  caufe  that  moved  me  to  treat  of  the  Elements.  But  I  leave 
the  force  and  effeds  of  the  Elementary  qualities  to  fome  higher  contemplation,  content  to  have 
noted  this,  that  of  thefe  firft  qualities,  (fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  primarily  and  naturally  in  the 
four  firft  bodies)  others  arife  and  proceed,  which  are  therefore  called  the  fecond  qualitie^.  as  o 
many,  thefe,  Heavinefs,  Lightnefs,  varioufly  diftributed  by  the  four  Elements,  as  the  Heat,  or 
Coldnefs,  Moiftnefsor  Drinefs  have  more  power  over  them.  For  of  the  Elements,  two  are  called 
light,  becaufe  they  naturally  affed  to  move  upwards :  the  other  two  heavy,  by  realon  they  are 
carry  ed  downward  by  their  own  weight.  So  we  think  the  fire  the  lighteft,  becaufe  it  holds  te 
hicheft  place  of  this  lower  world*,  me  Air,  which  is  next  to  it  inlite,  wc  ai.count  light ;  tor  the 
wLr  which  lies  next  to  the  Air,  we  judg  heavy  i  and  the  earth  the  center  of  the  reft  we  judg  to  be 
the  heavieft  of  them  all.  Hereupon  it  is,  that  light  bodies,  and  the  light  parts  m  bodies,  have  moft 
of  the  lighter  Elements  *,  as  on  the  contrary  heavy  bodies  have  more  of  the  heavier.  This  is  a  brief 
defcription  of  the  Elements  of  this  frail  world,  which  are  only  to  be  difeerned  by  the  underftand- 
in2  to  which  I  think  good  to  adjoin  another  defeription  of  other  Elements,  a^  it  were  arifing  or 
flowing  from  the  commixture  of  the  firft :  For  befides  thefe,  there  are  faid  to  be  Elements  of  gene¬ 
ration  and  Elements  of  mans  body.  Which  as  they  are  more  corporal,  fo  alfo  are  they  more  ma- 
iiifeft  to  the  fenfe.  By  which  reafon  Hippocrates  being  moved,  in  his  Book  de  Natura  humana^  after 
he  had  deferibed  the  Nature  of  Hot,  Cold,  Moift,  and  Dry,  he  comes  to  take  notice  of  thefe  by  the 
order  of  compofition.  Wherefore  the  Elements  of  our  generation,  as  alfo  of  all  creatures  which 
have  blood  are  feed  and  menftruous  blood.  But  the  Elements  of  our  bodies,  are  the  folid  and 
fimilar  part’s,  arifingfrom  thofe  Elements  of  generation.  Of  Sis  kind  are  bones  membranes, 
ligameiits,  veins,  arteries,  and  many  others  manifeft  to  the  eyp,  which  we  will  defcribe  at  large  in 
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Qf  Temperaments. 

Temperament  is  defined,  a  proportionable  mixture  of  hot,  cold,  moift,  and  dry  ,  or,  It  is  a 
concord  of  the  firft  difagreeing  faculties.vv  That  harmony  fprings  from  the  mixture  of  the  P 
X.  four  firft  bodies  of  the  world.  This  whether  Temperament  or  Concord  is  given  to  Plants  and 

brute  Beafts  for  the  beginning  of  their  life, and  fo  confequently  for  their  life  and  form.  But  as  Plants  are 
inferiour  in  order  and  dignity  to  beafts,  fo  their  ^life  is  more  bafe  and  infirm,  for  they  have  only  a  ^ 

-growing  faculty,  by  which  they  may  draw  an  Alimentary  juyee  from  the  earth,  as  from  their  Mo-  Wh^^t^  me  me 
thers  breafts,  to  preferve  them  and  their  life,  by  which  they  may  grow  to  d  certain  ^  *  Plants, 

laftly,  by  which  they  may  bring  forth  their  like  for  the  perpetual  continuance  of  their  Kind.  Kut 
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the  ^  life  of  beafts,  have  to  the  three  former,  the  gift  of  fenfe  annexed  :  by  benefit  whereof^  as 
by  a  certain  inward  knowledg  they  ftmn  thofe  things  that  are  hurtful,  and  follow  thofe  which  pro¬ 
fit  them  5  and  by  the  power  of  their  will,  they  move  themfelves  whither  they  pleafe.  But  the  foul 
of  man  far  more  perfe6t  and  noble  than  the  reft,  arifeth  not  from  that  earthly  mixture  and  temper  of. 
the  Elements,  but  acknowledgeth  and  hath  a  far  more  divine  off-fpringi  as  we  ftiall  teach  hereafter. 

They  divide  a  Temperament  at  the  firft  divifion,  into  two  kinds  •,  as,  one  a  temperate,  another  an 
untemperate.  The  untemperate  is  of  two  forts :  The  one  wholly  vicious,  which  hath  altogether  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  bounds  of  mediocrity  :  The  other,  which  hath  fomwhat  ftrayed  from  the  mediocrity  of 
temper,  butnotwithftanding  is  yet  contained  within  the  limits  of  health:  as  that  which  brings  no 
fuch  evident  harm  to  the  adions,  but  that  it  fomwhat  hinders  them,  fo  that  they  cannot  fo  well  and 
pdfedly  perform  their  duties.  But  the  vicious  Temperament  doth  three  manner  of  ways  corrupt 
the  fundions,  either  by  weakning,  depraving,  or  aboliftiing  them.  For  fo,  Stupor^  or  aftoniftiment, 
diminiftieth  and  lloweth  the  qqicknefs  of  motion  •,  Convulfion  depraves  it  i  the  Palfie  aboKftieth  if, 
and  taketh  it  away.  The  temperate  Temperament  is  alfo  divided  into  two  kinds  i  which  is  either 
to  equality  of  weight  or  juftice.  It  is  called  a  Temperature  to  weight  which  arifeth  from  the  equal 
force  of  exadly  concurring  qualities,  and,  as  placed  in  aperfed  ballance,  draws  down  neither  to 
this  nor  that  part.  They  think  the  example  of  this  Temperament  to  appear  in  the  inner  skin  of  the 
fingers  ends  of  a  man  tempered  to  Juftice.  For  feeing  the  moft  exquifitc  touch  refides  there,  they 
ought  to  be  free  from  all  excefs  of  contrariety  j  for  otherwife  being  corrupted  by  too  much  heat' or 
cold,  moifture  or  drinefs,  they  could  give  no  certain  judgment  of  the  tangible  qualities.  For  which' 
thing  Nature  hath  excellently  provided  in  the  fabrick  and  coagmentation  of  the  parts,  of  which  the 
skin  confifts.  For  it  is  compofed  of  hot  and  moift  flefti,  and  therefore  foft,  and  of  a  tendon  and  nerve 
cold  and  dry,  and  therefore  hard ,  which  are  not  only  equally  fitted  and  conjoyned,  but  wholly  con- 
fufed  and  mixed  together,  by  which  it  comes,  that  removed  from  all  extreams  of  oppofition,  his 
placed  in  the  midft,  as  a  rule  to  judg  of  all  the  exceffes  that  happen  to  the  touch.  So  it  was  fit,  the  eye, 
which  was  to  be  the  inftrument  of  fight,  ftiould  be  tindfured  with  no  certain  colour,  that  it  might  be 
the  lefs  deceived  in  the  judgment  of  colours.  So  it  was  convenient  the  Hearing  ftiould  not  be  troubled 
with  any  diftindt  found,  whereby  it  might  more  certainly  judg  of  equal  and  unequal  founds,  notdi- 
ftinguiftied  by  a  ratable  proportion  j  neither  was  it  fit  the  tongue  ftiould  have  any  certain  tafte,  left 
the  accefs  of  that  tafte  ftiould  deceive  it  in  knowing  and  judging  of  fo  many  different  taftes.  The 
temperature  tempered  to  juftice,  is  that,  which  although  it  is  a  little  abfent  from  the  exad  and  fevere 
parility  of  mixed  qualities,  yet  hath  that  equality  which  doth  fully  and  abundantly  fuffice  for  to  per¬ 
form  all  the  fundions  fitly  and  perfedly,  which  nature  doth  require  j  wherefore  we  can  judg  no  other* 
wife  of  it  than  by  the  integrity  of  the  Adions.  For  hence  it  took  its  name  j  for  as  diftributive  Juftice 
equally  gives  to  every  one  rewards,  or  puniftiment  according  to  their  deferts  i  fo  Nature,  having  re¬ 
gard  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  gives  them  all  that  temper  which  may  fuffice  to  perform  thofe  du¬ 
ties,  for  which  they  are  ordained.  Let  us  for  an  example  confider  a  Bone ,  no  man  doubts,  but  that, 
like  as  the  other  fimilar  parts  of  the  body,  proceeds  from  the  mixture  of  the  four  Elements :  but  ne- 
verthelefs  nature  weighing  theufeof  it,  and  ordaining  it  to  fupport  the  reft  of  the  body,  would 
have  more  of  the  terrene  and  dry  Element  infufed  into  it,  that  it  might  be  the  ftronger  and  firmer 
to  fuftein  weight.  But  a  Ligament,  feeing  it  was  made  for  other  ufes,  hath  left  of  that  earthly 
drinefs  than  the  bone,  but  more  than  the  flefti,  altogether  fitted  to  its  nature.  So  it  hath  feemed 
good  to  nature  to  endue  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  not  only  with  an  equal  portion,  but  alfo  pro¬ 
portion  of  Elements  and  qualities  i  we  call  that  a  Temperament  to  juftice :  and  we  fay,  that  it  is  im 
Plants,  brute  Bearto,  and  all  natural  bodic:^,  wlildi  that  temper  and  mediocrity,  which  may  be?' 
agreeable  to  their  nature.  Hereupon  by  comparifon  arife  eight  kinds  of  intemperate  tempers :  As 
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Fourfimples^j,^^^^  I  temperate  in  f  ^  VeWandM# 

(v,y  ^  temperate  Cold.  >  (ColdzndVry. 

But  thefe  T^iperaments  are  either  of  the  whole  Body,  or  of  fome  part  thereof  > 

f  the  Brain 

■^Principal,  . 

j  ^the  Stones,  Or 

And  that  either^Qf  ^be  reft  of  the  parts  compofed 
J  of  other  which  have  no  prin- 
C  cipality  in  the  body. 

(  f 

Again,  fuch  Temperaments  are  either  healthful,  which  fuffice  perfedtly  to  perform  their  adionsi 
or  unhealthful,  which  manifeftly  hurt  them,  the  figns  whereof  may  be  read  deferibed  by  Galen,  AnJ 
you  muft  obferve  that  when  we  fay  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  hot  j  we  underhand  more  hot  than 
is  fit  for  one  of  that  kind  which  is  tempered  to  juftice  i  as  when  we  fay  a  man  hath  a  hot  liver,  we 
mean  his  liver  is  hotter,  than  a  man  juftly  tempered  ftiould  have  j  for  all  other  tempers,  whether  of  the 
whole  body,  or  any  of  the  parts  thereof,  are  to  be  referred  to  this  i  and  in  the  cure  of  difeafes  we  muft 
look  upon  it,  as  the  mark,  and  labour  to  preferve  it  by  the  ufe  of  convenient  things,  as  much  as  lies 
in  our  power.  Wherefore,  becaufe  it  is  very  neceftfary  to  know  the  diftindion  of  Temperaments,  I 
have  thought  good  in  this  place,  briefly  to  handle  the  Temperaments  of  the  parts  of  the  Body,  Ages, 
Seafons  of  the  year,  Humors,  and  Medicins.  Therefore  the  temperaments  of  the  parts  of  our  body  are 
of  this  nature,  not  only  by  the  judgment  of  the  touch  of  a  mans  hand, which  is  juftly  tempered, (who 
is  often  deceived  by  flowing  heat,  which  fpread  from  the  heart  into  all  the  body,  imparts  a  certain  kind 
of  heat,  to  all  the  parts)  but  alfo  by  the  rule  of  their  reafon,  compofure,  and  fubftance,  as 
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A  Bone  is  the  moft  dry  and  cold. 

A  Grille  lefs  than  it.  '  ■ 

A  Ligament  lefs  than  a  Griflci  ■  .  . 

A  Tendon  is  fo  much  drier  and  colder  than  the  membrane,  by  how  much  it, 
in  the  Bime  temper,  exceeds  a  Vein  and  Artery.  Then  follow  the  harder  Veins :  for  the  fofter  arc 
in  a  middle  temper  of  drynefs  and  moillure,  like  as  the  Skin  *,  although  all,  both  foft  and  hard  are  ot 
a  cold  temper.  Wherefore  all  thefe  parts  of  their  own  nature  are  cold  and  without  blood ;  although 
the  Veins  and  Arteries  wax  hot,  byreafonof  the  heat  of  the  blood  they  contain,  which  notwith- 
llanding  alfo  borroweth  that  heat  from  the  heart,  as  a  part  moft  hot,  and  fofter  than  the  skin  the 
Liver  next  followeth  the  heart,  in  the  order  of  the  hotter  parts,  which  is  far  fofter  than  the  skin  it 
felf'  for  if  according  to  opinion,  the  heart  is  fomewhat  lefs  hard  than  the  skin,  and  that  is  Aifinemjibi 

far  harder  than  the  liver,  as  appears  by  touching  them,  it  muft  neceffarily  follow  that  the.  liver  much 
exceeds  the  skin  in  foftnefs  v  I  underhand  the  skin,  fimple  and  feparated  from  the  flefti  lying  un¬ 
der  it  to  which  it  hrmly  cleaves^  The  flefh  is  more  moift  and  hot  than  the  skin,  by  reafon  ot  the 
blood^difperfed  in  it.  The  fpinal  marrow  is  colder  and  moifter  than  the  skin  j  but  the  brain  fo  much 
exceeds  it  in  moifture,  as  it  is  exceeded  by  the  fat.  The  lungs  are  not  fo  moift  as  the  fat  ?  and  the 
fpleen  and  kidneys  are  of  the  like  nature,  and  neverthelefs  they  are  all  moifter  than  the  skin. 

According  to  the  diverfities  of  ages,  the  temperaments  both  of  the  whole  body,  and  all  its  parts,  The  tempera- 
undergo  great  mutations  s  for  the  bones  are  far  harder  in  old  men  than  in  children,  becaufe  our  life  ot  ages. 

ac;  k  were  a  certain  progrefs  to  drinefs  which  when  it  comes  to  the  height,  conlequently  caufeth 
dkth  Wherefore  in  this  place  we  muft  fpeak  of  the  Temperaments  of  Ages,  when  firft  we  ihall 
have  defined  what  an  age  is.  Therefore  an  Age  is  defined,  A  fpace  of  life  in  which  the  conftitution  * 
of  the  body  of  its  felf  and  own  accord,  undergoeth  manifeft  changes.  The  whole  courfe  of  life  hath 
four  fuch  Ages.  The  firft  is  Childhood,  which  extends  from  the  birth  to  the  eighteenth  year  of 
are  and  hath  a  hot  and  moift  temper,  becaufe  it  is  next  to  the  hot  and  moift  beginnings  of  life, feed, 
and’ blood.  Youth  followeth  this,  which  is  prolonged  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty  fifth 
year,  and  is  temperate,  and  in  the  midft  of  all  excefles.  Mans  eftate  fucceedeth  Youth,  which  they 
deny  to  extend  beyond  the  thirty  fifth  year  of  age  *,  in  its  proper  temper  it  is  hot  and  dry  5  whereby 
it  cometh  to  pafs  that  then  the  heat  is  felt  more  acid  and  biting,  which  in  Childhood  feemeth  milds 
becaufe  the  progrefs  of  the  life  to  drinefs,  hath  much  wafted  the  native  humidity.  '  -i-  ^ 

Then  fucceeds  Old-age,  ever  divided  into  two  parts  ^  the  firft  whereof  extends  from  the  thirty 
fifth,  to  the  forty  ninth  year  •,  thofe  of  this  age  are  called  Old-men,  (hut  m  commonly  call  them  middle  ° 

agdmen.)  The  latter  is,  as  it  were  divided  by  into  three  ^degrees,  the  firft  whereof  are  thofe,  Three  de- 
who  having  their  ftrength  found  and  firm,  undergo  civil  affairs  and  bufineffes  :  which  things  thofe  grees  of  the. 
which  are  in  the  fecond  degree  of  Old-age  cannot  do,  becaufe  of  the  debility  of  their  now  decay- 
intJ  ftrength :  but  thofe  which  are  in  the  laft  degree,  are  atfticfted  with  moft  extream  weaknefs  and 
mifery,  and  are  as  much  deprived  of  their  fenfes  and  underftanding,  as  of  the  ftrength  of  their  bo¬ 
dies  \  whereof  arofe  this  Proverb,  Old  men^  trvice  Children*  Thofe  Old  men  of  the  firft  rank  ar® 
pleafhnt  and  curteous?,  and  thofe  we  fay,  are  beginning  to  grow  Old,  or  in  their  green  Old-age  > 
thofe  of  the  fecond  fort  delight  in  nothing  but  the  boord  and  bed  s  but  old  decrepit  men  of  the  laft^ 
order,  think  of  nothing  elfe,  than  their  graves  and  monuments.  Their  firm  and  folid  parts  are  of  Old  men  have 
a  cold  and  dry  temperature,  by  reafon  of  .the  decay  of  the  radical  moifture,  which  the  inbred  heat  ' 

caufeth  in  the  continuance  of  fo  many  years.  Which  thing  may  happen  in  a  ftiort  fpace,  by 
hement  flame  of  the  fame  natural  heat,  turned  by  feavers  into  a  fiery  heat.  But  if  any  to  prove  Old 
men  moift,  willobjecft.  That  they  cough  oft,  and  £pit  much,  I  will  anCwer  him,  as  an  old  Doctor 
once  faid  ^  That  a  pitcher  filled  with  water,  may  pour  forth  much  moifture  •,  yet  no  man  will  deny 
but  that  fuch  a  vefld  of  its  own  terrene  nature  and  matter  is  moft  dry  s  fo  old  men  may  plainly  be  a^ 
firmed  to  be  moift,  by  reafon  of  their  defed  of  heat,  and  abundance  of  excrements.  But  this  deferipti- 
On  of  ages  is  not  to  be  taken  fo  ftridly  as  always  to  be  meafured  by  the  fpaces  and  diftances  of  years  •> 
for  there  are  many  which  by  their  own  mifdemeanour  feem  elder  at  forty,  than  others  do  at  fifty. 

Laftly,  the  famous  Philofopher  Vythagoras  divided  mans  life  into  four  ages,  and  by  a  certain  pro-  h  compariori 
portion  compared  the  whole  courfe  thereof  to  the  four  feafons  of  the  year^  as  Childhood  to  the 
Spring,  in  which  all  things  grow  and  fpmut  out,  by  reafon  of  plenty  and  abundance  of  moifture.  feafons  ot 
And  Youth  to  the  Summer,  becaufe  of  the  vigor  and  ftrength  which  men  enjoy  at  that  age.  And  the  year.' 
mans  eftate,  or  conftant  age,  to  Autumn  •,  for  that  then  after  all  the  dangers  of  the  fore-paffed  life, 
the  gifts  of  diferetion  and  wit  acquire  a  feafonablenefs  or  ripenefs,  like  as  the  truitsof  the  earth  enjoy 
at  that  feafon.  And  laftly,  he  compares  Old-age  to  the  fterile  and  fruitlefs  Winter,  which  can  eafe 
and  confolate  its  tedioufnefs  by  no  other  means,  than  the  ufe  of  fruits  gathered  and  ftored  up  be¬ 
fore,  which  then  are  of  a  cold  and  troublefome  condition.  But  for  extreme  Old-age,  vyhich  ex¬ 
tends  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  years,it  is  fo  cold  and  dry, that  thofe  which  arrive  at  that  decrepit  age  are 
troublefome,  harfti,  touchy,  froward,  crabby,  and  often  complaining,  until  at  the  lengdi,_depri-  ^ 
ved  of  all  their  fenles,  tongue,  feet,  and  underftanding,  they  doting  return  again  to  childilhnels,' 
asfromthe  ftaff  totheftart.  And  thus  much  of  the  Temperaments  of  ages. 

But  now  in  like  manner  we  will  explain  the  Temperatures  of  the  feafons  of  the  year,  which  are  The  tempers 
four*,  the  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter.  The  Spring  continues  al  moft  from  the  twelfth  or  y 

thirteenth  day  of  March  to  the  midft  of  May  Hippocrates  feemeth  to  make  it  hot  and  moift  •  which 
opinion  feemeth  not  to  have  fprung  from  the  thing  it  felf,  but  from  an  inveterate  error  of  the  ancient 
Philofophers,  who  would  fit  the  Temperaments  ot  the  four  feafons  ot  the  year,  as  anfwering  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  temperatures  of  the  four  ages.  For  if  the  matter  come  to  a  juft  trial,  all  men  will  lay, 
the  Spring  is  temperate, as  that  which  is  in  the  midft  of  the  excefs  of  heat^  cold  moifture,  and  drinefs ; 
not  only  by  comparifon,  becaufe  it  is  hotter  than  Winter,  and.  colder  than  Sumiricr  *,  but  becaufe  it 
bath  that  quality  of  its  ow'n  proper  nature.-  Wherefore  it  is  faid  of  Hippocrates^  7  he  Spring  is  moft  A^hory.fi^.^, 
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wholefom,  and  leafl  deadly,  if  fo  be  that  it  keep  its  native  temper,  from  which  if  it  decline,  or  fuc- 
ceed  a  former  untemperate  feafori,  as  Autumn  or  Winter,  it  will  give  occafion  to  many  difeafes  de- 
feribed  by  Hippocrates  •,  not  that  it  breeds  them  but  becauie  it  brings  them  to  fight,  which  before  lay 
hid  in  the  body.  Summet  is  comprehended  in  the  fpace  of  almoft  four  months!)  it  is  of  a  hot  and  dry 
temper,  a  breeder  offuch  difeafes  as  proceed  fromcholer,  becaufe  that  humour  at  this  time  is  heaped 
up  in  many  bodies  by  aduftion  of  blood  bred  in  the  Spring  ^  but  all  fuch  difeafes  do  fpeedily  run 
their  courfe.  The  beginning  of  Autumn,  is  frdm  the  time  the  Sun  enters  into  Libra,  and  endures 
the  like  fpace  of  time  as  the  Spring.  But  when  it  is  dry,  it  hath  great  inequality  of  heat  and  cold, 
for  the  mornings  and  evenings  being  very  cold,  the  noondays  on  the  contrary  are  exceeding  hot. 
Wherefore  many  difeafes  are  in  Autumn,  and  them  long  and  deadly,  efpecially  if  they  incline  to¬ 
wards  Winter  i  becaufe  all  daily  and  fudain  changes  to  heat  and  cold  are  dangerous.  The  Winter 
polfefTes  the  remnant  of  the  year,  and  is  cold  and  moifl,  it  increafes  natural  heat.  If  irs  up  the  appe¬ 
tite,  and  augments' Phlegm.  It  increafes  heat  by  Antiperiflafjs.y  or  contrariety  of  the  encompaliing 
air,  which  being  then  cold,  prohibits  thqbreathing  ouf  of  heat :  whereby  it  happens  that  the  heat 
being  driven  in  and  hinderedfromdiiTipation,  is  ftrengthened  by  co-uniting  its  forces.  But  it  aug¬ 
ments  Phlegm,  for  that  men  are  more  greedy,  the  Appetite  being  increafed  by  the  ftrengthened 
heat :  from  whence  proceeds  much  crudity,  and  a  large  ftore  of  difeafes,  efpecially  Chronic  or 
Long,  which  fpread  and  increale  rather  in  this  Winter-feafon  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  year. 
To  this  difeourfe  of  the  temper  of  thefeafons  of  the  years,  is  to  be  revoked  the  variety  of  tempers 
which  happens  every  day  •,  which  certainly  is  not  to  be  negledfed,  that  there  may  be  place  of  election, 
‘efpecially  if  nothing  urge.  For  hither  belongs  that  faying  of  Hippocrates  i  When  in  the  fame  day  it 
is  one  while  hot,  another  cold,  Autumnal  difeafes  are  to  be  expeded.  Therefore  an  Indication  taken 
from  hence  is  of  great  confequence  to  the  judgment  of  difeafes  ^  for  if  it  agree  with  the  difeafe,  the 
difeafe  is  made  more  contumacious,  and  difficult  to  cure.  Whereupon  the  Patient  and  Phyfician 
will  have  much  trouble  ,  but  if  on  the  contrary  it  reclaim  and  diffent,  the  health  of  the  Patient  is 
fooner  to  be  expeded.  Neither  is  it  a  thing  of  lefs  confequence  to  know  the  cuftoms  and  habits  of 
the  Places  and  Countrys  in  which  we  live  •,  as  alfo  the  inclination  of  the  Heavens,  and  temperature 
of  the  Air.  But  let  us  leave  thefe  things  to  be  confidered  by  Natural  Philofophers,  that  we  may  de¬ 
liver  our  judgment  of  the  temperaments  of  Humours,  Blood,  as  that  which  anfwers  to  the  Air  in  pro¬ 
portion,  is  of  a  hot  and  moift  nature,  or  rather  temperate,  as  teftiftes for,  faith  he,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  and  fure,  that  the  Blood  is  neither  hot  nor  moift,  but  temperate,  as  in  its  firft  compofure  none  of 
the  four  firft  qualities  exceeds  other  by  any  manifeft  excefs,  as  he  repeats  it  upon  the  3^*’’  Sentence. 
Phlegm,  as  that  which  is  of  a  waterilh  nature,  is  cold  and  moift  s  no  otherwife  than  Choler  being 
of  a  fiery  temper,  is  hot  and  dry.  But  Melancholy  affimilated  to  earth,  is  cold  and  dry.  This  which 
we  have  fpoken  in  general  of  Phlegm  and  Melancholy,  is  not  always  true  in  every  kind  of  the  faid 
Humours.  For  fait  Phlegm  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  temperature as  alfo  all  kinds  of  Melancholy  which 
have  arofe  or  fprung  by  aduftion  from  the  native  and  alimentary,  as  we  will  teach  in  the  following 
Chapter.  Now  the  temperaments  of  Medicines  have  not  the  fame  form  of  judgment,  as  thofe  things 
which  we  have  before  fpoken  of i  as,  not  from  the  Elementary  quality,  which  conquering  in  the' 
contention  and  mixture,  obtains  the  dominion  5  but  plainly  from  the  effeds,  which  taken  or  ap¬ 
plied,  they  imprint  in  a  temperate  body.  For  fo  we  pronounce  thofo  things,  hot,  cold,  moift,  or  dry, 
which  produce  the  effe(ft:s  ofHeat3Coldnefs,Moifture,or  Drinefs.  But  we  will  defer  the  larger  explica¬ 
tion  of  thefe  things  to  that  place,  where  we  have  peculiarly  appointed  to  treat  of  Medicines  i  where 
we  will  not  fimply  enquire  whether  they  be  hot  or  cold, but  what  degree  of  heat  and  cold,  or  the  like 
other  quality :  I  n  which  lame  place  we  will  touch  the  temperature  aud  all  the  nature  of  Taftes,  becaufo 
the  certaineft  judgment  of  Medicines  is  drawn  from  their  taftes.  Hitherto  of  Temperaments  i  now  we 
muft  fpcak  of  Humors,  whofe  ufe  in  Phyfical  fpeculation  is  no  lefs  than  that  of  Temperaments. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Humors, 

[^O  know  the  nature  of  Humors^  is  a  thing  not  only  neceflary  for  Phyficians,  but  alfo  for  Chi- 
rurgeons,  becaufe  there  is  no  difeafe  with  matter  which  arife  not  from  fome  one,  or  the  mix- 
L  ture  of  more  Humors,  Which  thing  Hippocrates  underftanding,  writ,  every  Creature  to  be  ei¬ 
ther  fick  or  well  according  to  the  condition  of  the  Humors  in  the  body.  And  certainly  all  putrid  fea- 
vers  proceed  from  the  putrefadtion  of  Humors,  Neither  do  any  acknowledg  any  other  original  or  di- 
ftindion  of  the  differences  of  AbfeefTes  or  Tumors :  neither  do  ulcerated,  broken,  or  otherwife  woun¬ 
ded  members  hope  for  the  reftauration  of  continuity,  from  other  than  from  the  fweet  falling  down  of 
Humors  to  the  wounded  part.  Which  is  the  caufethat  often  in  the  cure  of  thefe  affedts,  the  Phyfiti- 
ans  are  neceftarily  bufied  in  tempering  the  blood,  that  is,  bringing  to  a  mediocrity  the  four  Humors 
Gompofing  the  mafs  of  blood,  if  they  at  any  time  offend  in  quantity,  or  quality.  For  whether  if  any 
thing  abound  or  digrefs  from  the  wonted  temper  in  any  excefs  of  heat,  cold,  vifeofity,  grofnefs,  .thin- 
nefs,  or  any  fuch  like  quality,  none  of  the  accuftomed  fundtions  will  be  well  performed*  F  or  which 
caufe  thofe  chief  helps  tppreferve  andreftore  health  have  been  divinely  invented  s  rhlebotomy^  or 
blood-letting,  which  amends  the  quantity  of  too  much  blood  •,  and  Purging,  which  corrects  and 
draws  away  the  vicious  quality.  But  now  let  us  begin  to  fpeak  of  the  Humors,  taking  our  begin¬ 
ning  from  the  Definition. 

An  Humor  is  called  (by  Phyficians)  what  thing  foever  is  liquid  and  flowing  in  the  body  of  living 
Creatures  endued  with  Blood :  and  that  is  either  natural,  or  againft  nature.  The  natural  is  fo  cal¬ 
led  becaufe  it  is  fit  to  defend,  preferve,  and  fuftain  the  life  of  a  Creature.  Quite  different  is  the  na¬ 
ture  and  reafpn  of  that  which  is  againft  nature.  Again,  the  former  is  either  Alimentary  or  Excre- 
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mentitious :  The  Alimentary  which  is  fit  to  nourifh  the  body,  is  that  Humor  which  is  contained  in 
the  veins  and  arteries  of  a  man  which  is  temperate  and  perfedHy  well  •,  and  which  is  underhood  by 
the  general  name  of  blood,  which  is  let  out  at  the  opening  of  a  vc^in.  For  Blood  otherwife  taken, 
is  an  Humor  of  a  certain  kind,  diftinguiflied  by  heat  and  warmnefs  from  the  other  Humors  compre¬ 
hended  together  with  it,  in  the  whole  mafs  of  the  blood.  Which  thing,  that  it  may  the  better  be 
underftood,  T  have  thought  good  in  this  place  to  declare  the  generation  of  Blood  by  the  efficient  and 
material  caufes.  All  things  which  we  eat  or  drink,  are  the  materials  of  Blood  i,  which  things  drawn  The  ihaterial 
into  the  bottom  of  the  Ventricle  by  its  attradive  force,  and  there  detained,  are  turned  by  the  force 
of  concoftion  implanted  in  it,  into  a  fubftance  like  to  Almond-butter.  Which  thing,  although  it  ap-  ° 
pear  one  and  like  it  felf,yetit  confifts  of  parts  of  a  different  nature, which  not  only  the  variety  of  meats,  what*  the  chy^ 
but  one  and  the  fame  meat  yields  of  it  felf.  We  term  thisC^j’/M,  (when  it  is  perfectly  concoded  /«^is. 
in  the  ftomach.)  But  the  ^  Gate-vein  receives  it  driven  from  thence  into  the  fmall  Guts,  and  fucked  in  ^  Vena  porta, 
by  the  Meferaic-veins,  and  now  having  gotten  a  little  rudiment  of  change  in  the  way,  carries  it  to 
the  Liver,  where  by  the  Blood-making  faculty,  which  is  proper  and  natural  to  this  part,  it  acquires 
the  abfolute  and  perfed  form  of  Blood.  But  with  that  Blood,  at  one  and  the  fame  time  and  adion  Where  the 
all  the  Humors  are  made,  whether  alimentary  or  excrementitious.  Therefore  the  Blood,  that  it  may 
perform  its  Office,  that  is,  the  faculty  of  nutrition,  mult  neceffarily  be  purged  and  cleanfed  from  the  ^  * 
too  excrementitious  Humors :  of  which  the  bladder  of  Gall  draws  one,  which  we  call  yellow  Choler  •, . 
and  the  Spleen  the  other,  which  we  term  Melancholy.  Thefe  two  Humors  are  natural  but  not  ali¬ 
mentary  or  nouriffiing,  but  of  another  ufe  in  the- body,  as  afterwards  we  will  (hew  more  at  large. 

The  Blood  freed  from  thefe  two  kinds  of  Excrements,  is  fent  by  the  veins  and  arteries  into  all  parts 
of  the  body  for  their  nouriffiment.  Which  although  then  it  feem  to  be  of  one  fimple  nature,  yet  not-  The  rcccpta  - 
withftanding  it  is  truly  fuch,  that  four  different  and  unlike  fubftances  may  be  obferved  in  it,  as,  Blood,  Ch&Ier 

properly  fo  named  •,  Phlegm,  Choler,  and  Melancholy,  not  only  diftind  in  colour,  but  alfo  in  tafte, 
effeds,  and  qualities.  For,  as  notes  in  his  Book  de  Natura  humana^  Melancholy  is  acid  or  Four  unlike 
fowr,  Choler  bitter.  Blood  fweet.  Phlegm  unfavoury.  But  you  may  know  the  variety  of  their  ef-  Humors  in  the 
feds,  both  by  the  different  temper  of  the  nourilhed  parts,  as  alfo  by  the  various  condition  of  the  dif- 
cafes  fpringing  from  thence.  For  therefore  fuch  fubftances  ought  to  be  tempered  and  mixed  amongft 
themfelves  in  a  certain  proportion  •,  which  remaining,  health  remains*,  but  violated,  difeafes  follow. 

For  all  acknowledg,  that  an  Oedema  is  caufed  by  Phlegmatic  i  a  Scirrhus^  by  Melancholic  j  an  Ery^ 
fipelas^  by  Choleric  *,  and  a  Phlegmone^  by  pure  and  laudable  blood.  Galen  teaches  by  a  familiar  ex-  A  comparifoh 
ample  of  new  wine  prefently  taken  from  thePrefs,  that  thefe  four  fubftances  are  contained  in  that  ^cvvwine^”^ 

one  mafs  and  mixture  of  the  blood.  In  which  every  oneobferves  four  diftind  Effences*,  for  the  ' 

flower  of  the  wine  working  up,  fwims  at  the  top,  the  dregs  fall  down  to  the  bottom,  but  the  crude 
and  watery  moifture,  mixed  together  with  the  fweet  and  vinous  liquor,  is  every  where  diffufed 
through  the  body  of  the  wine :  the  flower  of  the  wine,  reprefents  Choler,  which  bubbling  up  on  the 
fuperheies  of  blood,  as  it  concretes  and  grows  cold,  ftiineth  with  a  golden  colour  i  the  dregs,  Melan-^ 
choly,  which  by  reafon  of  its  heavinefs  ever  finketh  downward,  as  it  were,  the  mud  of  the  blood  *, 
the  crude  and  watery  portion.  Phlegm :  for  as  that  crude  humour,  except  it  be  rebellious  in  quantity, 
or  ftubborn  by  its  quality,  there  is  hope  it  may  be  changed  into  Wine,  by  the  natural  heat  of  the 
Wine  •,  fo  Phlegm,  which  is  blood  half  concoded,  may  by  the  force  of  native  heat  be  changed  into  f  hlegm  is 
good  and  laudable  blood.  Which  is  the  caufe  that  nature  decreed  or  ordained  no  peculiar  place,  as  Blood  h^f 
to  the  other  two  humors,  whereby  it  might  be  fevered  from  the  blood :  But  the  true  and  perfed  liquor  ic\ach 

of  the  wine  reprefents  the  pure  blood,  which  is  the  more  laudable  and  perfed  portion  of  both  hu-  proper  rc-* 
mors  of  the  confufed  mafs.  It  may  eafily  appear  by  the  following  Scheme,  of  what  kind  they  all  are,  ceptaclc. 
and  alfo  what  the  diftindion  of  thefe  four  Humors  may  be. 


1  Nature.  |  Confiftence. 

Colour. 

Tafte.  (  Ufe. 

Blood  is 

Of  Nature  airy 
hot  and 
or  rather  tem¬ 
perate. 

Of  indifferent  con¬ 
fidence  ,  neither 
too  thicks  nor  too 
thin. 

Of  Colour ^red 
rofie  or  crim- 
fon. 

Of  fade 

fweet. 

Of  fuch  ufe.,  that  it  chiefly 

ferves  for  the  nourijhment 
of  the  flejhy  parts ,  and 
carryed  by  the  vejfels  im¬ 
parts  heat  to  the  whole 
body. 

Phlegm  is 

Of  Nature  rpa- 
iery^  cold  and 
moifl. 

Of  Confidence^ 
liquid. 

Of  Colour^ 
white. 

Of  fafte, 
fveetjor  ra¬ 
ther  mfa- 
vory  h  for  we 
commend 
that  water 
which  u 
unfavory. 

Fit  to  nourijh  the  brain.,  and 
all  the  other  cold  and  moi(i 
parts,  to  temper  the  heat 
of  the  blood,  and  by  its 
JlipperineJs  to  help  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  joynts. 

Choler  is 

Of  Nature  fery^ 
hot  and  dry. 

Of  Confidence^ 
thin. 

Of  Colouryel- 
low  or  pale. 

Of  Tafle, 

hitter. 

It  provok^th  the  expulfive 
faculty  of  the  Guts  atte¬ 
nuates  the  Phlegm  cleaving 
to  them,  but  the  Alimen¬ 
tary  vs  fit  to  nourifh  the 
parts  of  lik^  temper  with  it  ^ 

Melan¬ 
choly  is 

Of  Nature 
earthly^  coldj 
and  dry* 

lo/  Confidence^ 

1  grofsand  muddy 

Of  Colour^ 
blackifh. 

Of  Tafle, 
acide.)  Jour 
or  biting. 

Stirs  up  the  Appetite,  nou¬ 
rishes  the  Spleen,  and  all 
the  parts  of  like  temper  to 
it,  as  the  bones. 
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One  nnd  the 
fame  Heat  is 
the  efficient 
eaufe  of  all 
humors  at  the 
tame  time. 


irhe  heat  of 
the  Sun  alone 
doth  melt  wax 
and  harden 
clay. 


The  diverfe 
condition  of 
the  matter  a- 
lonc,  is  the 
caufe  of  va¬ 
riety. 


The  effeft  of 
Flolegra. 


The  effcfts  of 
Choler. 


The  effefts  of 
Melancholy. 


What  motions 
are  in  each 
quarter  Of  the 
body. 


The  Melan¬ 
choly  Humor 
doth  not  caufe 
but  whet  the 
appetite. 


'  Blood  hath  its  neareft  matter  from  the  better  portion  of  the  Chylus :  and  being  begun  to  be  laboured 
in  the  veins,  at  length  gets  form  and  perfedtion  in  the  Liver-,  but  it  hath  its  remote  matter  from 
meats  of  good  digeftion  and  quality,  feafonably  eaten  after  moderate  exercife  i  but  for  that,  one  age 
is  better  than  another,  and  one  time  of  the  year  more  convenient  than  another.  F  or  blood  is  made 
more  copioufly  in  the  Spring,  becaufe  that  feafon  of  the  year  comes  neareft  to  the  temper  of  the 
blood,  by  reafon  of  which  the  blood  is  rather  to  be  thought  temperate,  than  hot  or  moift  s  for  that 
Galen  mdkts  the  Spring  temperate,  and  befides,  at  that  time  blood-letting  is  performed  with  the  beft 
fuccefs:  Youth  is  an  age  very  fit  for  the  generation  of  blood  j  or,  by  Gahns  opinion,  rather  that 
part  of  life  that  continues  from  the  2  5,  to  the  3  5  .  year  of  our  age.  Thofe  in  whom  this  Humor  hath 
the  dominion,  are  beautified  with  a  frefti  and  rofie  colour,  gentle,  and  wel-natured,  pleafant,  merry, 
and  facetious.  The  generation  of  Phlegm  is  not  by  the  imbecillity  of  heat,  as  fome  of  the  Ancients 
thought  who  were  perfuaded  that  Choler  was  caufed  by  a  raging.  Blood  by  a  moderate,  and  Phlegm 
and  Melancholy  by  a  remifs  heat.  But  that  opinion  is  full  of  manifeft  error  :  for  if  it  be  true,  that 
the  Chylm  is  laboured  and  made  into  blood  in  the  fame  part,  and  by  the  fame  fire,  that  is,  the  Liver  ^ 
from  whence  in  the  lame  moment  of  time  ftiould  proceed  that  ftrongand  weak  heat,  feeing  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood,  different  in  its  four  effential  parts,  is  perfected  and  made  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the 
fame  equal  temper  of  the  fame  part,  adtion,  and  blood-making  faculty  •,  therefore  from  whence  have 
we  this  variety  of  Humors  ?  From  hence  •,  for  that  thofe  meats  by  which  we  are  nouriftied,  enjoy  the 
like  condition  that  our  bodies  do,  from  the  four  Elements,  and  the  four  firft  Qualities  ;  for  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  and  we  may  often  obferve,  In  what  kind  foever  they  be  united  or  joyned  together,  they  retain 
a  certain  hot  portion  imitating  the  fire  •,  another  cold,  the  water  •,  another  dry,  the  earth  *,  and  laftly, 
iinother  moift  like  to  the  air..  Neither  can  you  name  any  kind  of  nourilhment,  how  cold  foever  it  be, 
not  Lettuce  it  felf,  in  which  there  is  not  fome  fiery  force  of  heat.  Therefore  it  is  no  marvail,  if  one 
and  the  fame  heat  working  upon  the  fame  matter  o'i  Chylus^  varying  with  fo  great  diftimilitude  of 
fubftances,  do  by  its  power  produce  fo  unlike  humors,as  from  the  hot, Choler  •,  from  the  cold,  Plilegm  > 
and  of  the  others,  fuch  as  their  affinity  of  temper  will  permit. 

There  is  no  caufe  that  any  one  ftiould  think  that  variety  of  humors  to  be  caufed  in  us,  rather  by  the 
diverfity  of  the  adf  ive  heat,  than  wax  and  a  flint  placed  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  fituation  of 
climat  and  foil,  this  to  melt  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  and  that  fcarce  to  wax  warm.  Therefore  that 
diverfity  of  effedsis  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  force  of  the  efficient  caufe,  that  is,  of  Heat,  which  is 
one,  and  of  one  kind  in  all  of  us;,  but  rather  to  the  material  caufe,  feeing  itiscompofed  of  the 
conflux,  or  meeting  together  of  various  fubftances,  gives  the  heat  leave  to  work,  as  it  were  out  of 
its  ftore,  which  may  make  and  produce  from  the  hotter  part  thereof  Choler-,  and  of  the  colder  and 
more  rebellious,  Phlegm.  Yet  I  will  not  deny,  but  that  more  Phlegm,  or  Choler  may  be  bred  in  one 
and  the  fame  body,  according  to  the  quicker,  or  flower  provocation  of  the  heat  ^  yet  neverthelefs  it 
is  not  confequent,  that  the  Original  of  Choler  Ihould  be  from  a  more  acid,  and  of  Phlegm  from  a 
more  dull  heat  in  the  fame  man.  Every  one  of  us  naturally  have  a  fimple  heat,  and  of  one  kind, 
which  is  the  worktr  of  divers  operations,  not  of  it  felf,  feeing  it  is  always  the  fame,  and  like  it  felt; 
but  by  the  different  fitnefs,  pliablenefs,  or  refiftance  of  the  matter  on  which  it  works.  Wherefore 
Phlegm  is  generated  in  the  fame  moment  of  time,  in  the  fire  of  the  fame  part,  by  the  efficiency  of 
the  fame  heat,  with  the  reft  of  the  blood,  of  the  more  cold,  liquid,  crude,  and  watery  portion  of 
the  Chylm.  Whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  it  thews  an  exprefs  figure  of  a  certain  rude  or  unperfed 
blood,  for  which  occafion  nature  hath  made  it  no  peculiar  receptacle,  but  would  have  it  to  run  friendly 
with  the  blood  in  the  fame  paffages  of  the  veins,  that  any  necelTity  hapning  by  famin,  or  indigency, 
and  in  defed  of  better  nouriftiment,  it' may  by  a  perfeder  elaboration  quickly  affume  the  form  of 
blood.  Cold  and  rude  nouriftiment  make  this  humor  to  abound  principally  in  Winter,  and  in  thofe 
which  incline  to  old  age,  by  reafon  of  the  fimilitude  which  Phlegm  hath  with  that  feafon  and  age. 
It  makes  a  man  drowfie,  dull,  fat,  fwollen  up,'  and  haftneth  gray  hairs.  Choler  is  as  it  were,  a  cer¬ 
tain  heat  and  fury  of  humours,  which  generated  in  the  Liver,  together  with  the  blood,  is  carryed  by 
the  veins  and  arteries  through  the  whole  body.  That  of  it  which  abounds,  is  fent,  partly  into  the 
guts,  and  partly  into  the  bladder  of  the  gall,  or  is  confumed  by  tranfpiration,  or  fweats  j  It  is  fome- 
what  probable  that  the  arterial  blood  is  made  more  thin,  hot,  quick,  and  pallid,  than  the  blood  of  the 
Veins,  by  the  commixture  of  this  Alimentary  Choler.  This  Humor  is  chiefly  bred  and  expel’d  in 
youtff  and  acid  and  bitter  meats  give  matter  to  it :  but  great  labors  of  body  and  mind  give  the  occa¬ 
fion.  It  maketh  a  man  nimble,  quick,  ready  for  all  performance,  lean,  and  quick  to  anger,  and  alfo  to 
concodt  meat.  The  Melancholic  humor,  or  Melancholy,  being  the  groffer  portion  of  the  blood,  is 
partly  fent  from  the  Liver  to  the  Spleen  to  nourilh  it,  and  partly  carried  by  the  veffels  into  the  reft  of 
the  body,  and  fpent  in  the  nourilhment  of  the  parts  endued  with  an  earthly  drinefs-,  it  is  made  of 
meats  of  grofs  juyee,  and  by  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  turned  to  fear  and  fadnefs.  It  is  augmented 
in  Autumn,  and  in  the  firft  and  crude  Old-age it  makes  men  fad,  harlh,  conftant,  froward,  envious 
and  fearful.  All  men  ought  to  think,  that  fuch  Humors  are  wont  to  move  at  fet  hours  of  the  day,  as  by 
a  certain  peculiar  motion  or  tide.  Therefore  the  blood  flows -from  the  ninth  hour  of  the  night,  to  the 
third  hour  of  the  day then  Choler  to  the  ninth  of  the  day  •,  then  Melancholy  to  the  third  of  the  night  •, 
the  reft  of  the  night  that  remains,  is  under  the  dominion  of  Phlegm.  Manifeft  examples  hereof  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  French-Pox.  From  the  elaborate  and  abfolute  mals  of  the  bbod,  (as  we  faid  before) 
two  kind  of  Humors,  as  excrements  of  thefecond  concodion,  are  commonly  and  naturally  feparated, 
the  one  more  grofs,  the  other  more  thin.  This  is  called  either  abfolutely  Choler,or  with  an  adjund, 
yellow  Choler.  That  is  called  Melancholy,  which  drawn  by  the  Spleen  in  a  thinner  portion,  and  ela¬ 
borate  by  the  heat  of  the  Arteries,  which  in  that  part  are  both  many  and  large,  becomes  nouriftiment 
to  the  part  the  remnant  thereof  is  carried  by  the  veiny  Veffel  into  the  orifice  of  the  ventricle,  whereby 
it  may  not  caufe  but  whet  the  appetite,  and  by  its  aftridion  ftrengthen  the  adions  thereof.  But  yellow 
Choler  drawn  into  the  bladder  of  the  gall,  remains  there  fo  long,  till  being  troublefome  s  either  in 
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Compendiom  way^  to  Chirurgeryt 


"  r  it  is  excluded  into  the  euts,  whereby  it  maycaft  forth  the  excrements  refiding 

rS  “he  expulfive  faculty  being  proVoked  by  its  acrhndny,  and  by  its  bitternefs  kills  the  worms 
l^.r^hred  there.  The  fame  Humor  is  accuftomed  to  die  the  urine  of  a  yellow  colour.^  There  is 
, r, other  ferous  Humor,  which  is  not  fit  to  nouriih  but  profitable  for  many  other  thmgs,  which  is  not 
a  e^rementof  thefecond,  butof  the  firft  concodion.  Therefore  nature  would  that  tnixed  with, 
^he  CW»r  it  (hould  come  to  the  Liver,  and  not  be  voided  with  the  excrements,  whereby  it  might 
allav  the  eWnefs  of  the  blood,  and  ferve  it  for  a  vehicle',  for  otherwifc  the  blood  could fcarce  pafs 
thrmiuh  the  capillary  veins  Of  the  Liver,  and  palTing  the  fimous  and  gibbous  parts  thereof,  come  to 
the  hfllow  veim  Part  of  this  ferous  humor,  feparated  together  with  the  blood  which  ferves  for  the 
nouriihment  of  the  Reins, ,  and  firaight  carried  into  the  bladder,  is  turned  into  that  urine  which  we 
S  make  i  the  other  part  thereof,  carried  through  all  the  body  together  with  the  blood,  performing 
the  [ike  duty  of  tranfpottation,  is  excluded  by  fweats  into  which  it  degenmtes.  Befides  the  fore- 
named  the  Arabians  have  mentioned  four  other  humors,  which  they  term  Alimentary  and  ftcondary, 
as  being  the  next  matter  of  nouriihment,  as  thofe  four  the  blood  cpntaips,  the  remote.  They  have, 
aivar  TO  name  to  the  firft  kind,  but  imagin  it  to  be  that  humor,  which  hangs  ready  tofa  like  tolit,- 
rie  drops  in  the  utmoft  orifices  of  the  veins.  They  call  the  fecond  kmd,_^  Dew  -,  being  that  humor, 
which,  entred  already  into  the  fubllaiiceofthe  part,  doth  moifteii  it.  The  third  they  call  by  a  bar¬ 
barous  name,  Cmhium,  which,  already  put  to  the  part  to  be  nourilhed,  is  there  feftned.  The  fourth 
namedGto,  or  Glew,  is  only  the  proper  and  fubftance-making  humidity  of  the  Cmihr  part%  not 
The  diftindtion  of  the  degrees  of  nutrition  recited  by  Galen  m  his  books  ot  Na- 
Amines  anfwer  in  proportion  to  this  diftindion  of  humors.  The  hrft  is, that  the  blood  flow  to 
the  nart  that  requires  nor^iOiment  j  then  that  being  there  arrived,  it  may  be  agglutinated  then  laftly, 
that  having  loft  its  former  form  of  nouriihment,  it  may  be  affimilated. 

mfe  humors  are  againft  nature,  which  being  corrupted,  infed  the  body  and  the  parts  in  which 
thev  are  contained  by  the  contagion  of  their  corruption,  retaining  the  names  and  titles  of  the  humors, 
fromwhofe  perfedion  and  nature  they  have  revolted,  they  all  grow  hot  >y  putrefadion,  although 
thev  were  formerly  by  their  own  nature  cold.  And  they  are  corrupted,  either  in  the  veins  only,  or 
within  and  without  the  veins  *,  in  the  veins  Blood  and  Melancholy but,  both  without  and  within  the 
vems  Choler  and  Phlegm.  When  blood  is  corrupted  in  its  thinner  portion,  it  turns  into  Choler, 
whem  in  its  thicker,  into  Melancholy  i  for  the  Blood  becomes  faulty  two  manner  of  ways,  either  by 
the  corruption  of  its  proper  fubftance  by  putrefadion,  or  by  admixtion  of  another  fubftance  by  infe- 
dion  The  Melancholy  humor  which  is  corrupted  in  the  veins,  is  of  three  forts :  The  firft  is  of  a 
Melancholy  iuice  putrefying,  and  by  the  force  of, a  ftrange  heat,  turned  as  it  were,  intoaihes,  by 
which  it  becomes  aduft,  acid  and  biting.  The  other  arifeth  from  that  Choler  which  refembles  the 
volksofeggs,  which  by  aduftion  becomes  leek*coloured,  then  seruginous,  or  of  a  blewilh  green, 
then  red  and  laftly  black,  which  is  the  very  worft  kind  of  Melancholy,  hot,  malign,  eating,  and  p- 
ulcerating  and  which  is  never  feen  or  voided  with  fafety-  The  third  comes  from  Phlegm  putrefying 
in  the  veins,  which  firft  degenerates  into  fait  Phlegm,  but  ftraight  by  fticugth  of  calichicuus  heat 

degenerates  into  Melancholy.  crude,  as  which  hath  had  none  or  very 

,  '  „  .  Xlittleimpreflfion  of  heat,  but  that  which  it  firft  had  in  the 
fin  the  veins, 

and  is  either^  which  is  bred  by  thefw-eet,  putrefying  and  aduft, 

or  mixture  of  aduft  and  fait  particles.  . 

Wateriftj,  as  Is  that  thin  moiftur'e  which  diftils  from  the 
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Humors  fc, . 
gain  ft  nature. 


Into  what  Hu¬ 
mors  the 
blood  when  ic 
corrupts,  doth 
degenerate. 
The  Melan¬ 
choly  Humor 
corrupted,  is 
of  three  kinds. 


Phte^  natural 
hred,  either 


IS 


Or  without  the 
Veins,  and  is 
of  four  forts 
I  either 


brain  by  the  noftrils.  ^  , 

Mucous,  as  when  that  waterilh  is  thickned  into  filth  by 
the  help  of  fome  accidental  or  fmall  heat.  .• 

Glaffie,  or  ^  Albuminous,  refembling  molten  glafs,  t>r  *  Alhimincil 
rather  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  is  moftcold. 


ChoUi'  not  natural 
hred-y  either 


vs 


Gypfea,  or  Plaifter-like,which  is  concrete  into  the  hardnefs 
and  form  of  chalk,  as  you  may  fee  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers 
in  a  knotty  gout,  or  in  inveterate  diftillations  upon  the 
Xungs.  , 

fin  the  Veins,  as  the  ^  Vitelline  (like  in  confiftence  to  the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg) 
which  the  acrimony  of  ftrange  heat  breeds  of  yellpw  Choler,  which  fame, 
in  difeafes  altogether  deadly,  degenerates  into  green,  aeruginous,  and  laftly 
into  a  blue,  or  colour  like  that  which  is  died  by  \voad.  ;  ,  ,  , 

'  The  firft  is  called  Porracea,  or  leek-coloured,  refembling 
the  juice  of  a  leek  in  greennefs.  ^  ^ 

The  fecond  £ruginofaj  or  asruginous,  like  in  colour  to 
verdigreafe. 

The  third  bluifti,  or  woad-coloured,  like  the  colour 


^  yiuUina> 


Or  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the 


*  1  11  me  luiru  I 

WrWlyf^dkdbywoaa. 

tnf*  vpnf'r1rl/=»  « 


the  ventricle, 
and  this  is  of 
five  kinds. 


The  fourth  red,  differing  in  this  from  blood,  whofe 
colour  it  imitates,  that  it  never  comethinto  knots,  or  clods 
like  blood. 

The  fifth  very  red,  generated  by  the  excefs  of  the  for- 
^mer,  which  caufeth  burning  feavers.  •  r  u 

The  kinds  of  fuch  Choler,  are  often  caft  forth  by  vomit  in  difeafes,  the  ftrength  of  the  difeafe  be¬ 
ing  paft-,  being  troublefom  to  the  parts  through  which  they  are  evacuated,  by  their  bitternels, 
acrimony,  andbitipgi 
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liar  to  Melan¬ 
choly  perfons. 


From,  or  by 
what  their 
Veins  are 
fwollen. 


Their  dreams. 
^  Hydrofhobi. 

Their  man¬ 
ners. 
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'The  figns  of  a  Sanguine  Perfon* 

IThirtkitmanifeft,  becaufethe  matter  and  generation  of  flelb  is  principally;  from  blood,  that  a 
man  of  a  flefhy,  denfe,  and  folid  habit  of  body,  and  full  of  a  fweet  and  vaporous  juice,  is  of  a 
Sanguine  complexion.  And  the  fame  party  hath’ a  flourilhing  and  rofie  colour  in  his  face,  tem¬ 
pered  with  an  equal  mixture  of  white  and  red  •,  of  white,  by  reaibn  of  the  skin  lying -utmoft  i  of  red, 
becaufe  of  the  blood  fpread  underneath  the  skin :  for  always  fuch  as  the  humor  is,  fuch  is  the  colour 
in  the  face.  In  manners  he  is  curious,  gentle,  eafie  to  be  fpoken  to,  not  altogether  eftranged  from  the 
love  of  women,  of  a  lovely  countenance  and  fmooth  forehead,  feldom  angry,  but  taking  all  things 
in  good  part  •,  for  as  the  inclination  of  humors  is,  fo  alfo  is  the  difpofition  of  manners.  But  blood  is 
thought  the  mildeft  of  all  humors*,  but  the  ftrong  heat  of  the  inward  parts  maketh  him  to  eat  and 
drink  freely.  Their  dreams  are  pleafant,  they  are  troubled  with  difeafes  arifing  from  blood,  as  fre¬ 
quent  Phlegmons  and  many  fanguine  puftles  breaking  through  the  skin,  much  bleeding,  and  men- 
ilruous  fluxes.  Wherefore  they  can  well  endure  blood-letting,  and  delight  in  the  moderate  ufe  of 
cold  and  dry  things  i  and  laftly,  are  offended  by  hot  and  moift  things.  They  have  great  and  ftrong 
Pulfe,  and  much  urine  in  quantity,  but  mild  of  quality,  and  of  an  indifferent  colour  and  fubftance. 

..  The  figns  of  a  Choleric  Perfon, 

CHoleric  men  are  of  a  pale  or  yellowiffi  color,  of  a  lean,  flender  and  rough  habit  of  body,  with 
fair  veins  and  large  Arteries,  and  a  ftrong  and  quick^ulfe:  their  skin  being  touched,  feels  hot, 
dry,  hard,  rough  and  harfti,  with  a  pricking  and  acid  exhalation  which  breaths  forth  of  their 
whole  body.  They  caft  forth  much  choler  by  ftool,  vomit,  and  urine.  They  are  of  a  quick  and 
nimble  wit,ftout,hardy  and  (harp  vindicators  of  received  injuries,liberal  even  to  prodigality,and  fome- 
what  too  defirous  of  glory.  Their  fleep  is  light, and  from  which  they  are  quickly  waked :  their  dreams 
are  fiery,  burning,  quick,  and  full  of  fury  ^  they  are  delighted  with  meats  and  drinks  which  are  fome- 
what  more  cold  and  moift,  and  are  fubjed  to  Tertian  and  burning  feavers,  the  Phrenfie,  Jaundife, 
Inflammations,  and  other  Choleric  puftles,  the  Lask,  Bloody  flux,  and  bittemefs  of  the  mouth. 

•  j 

The  figns  of  a  Phlegmatic  Perfon, 

THofe  in  whom  Phlegm  hath  the  dominion,  are  of  a  whitifh  coloured  face,  and  fometimes  livid 
and  fwollen,  with  their  body  fat,  foft,  and  cold  to  touch. 

They  are  molefted  with  Phlegmatic  difeafes,  as  Oedematous  tumours,  the  Dr.opfie,  Quoti¬ 
dian  feavers,  falling  away  of  the  hairs,  and  Catarrhs  falling  down  upon  the  Lungs,  and  the  AJpera 
Arteriaj  or  Weafon :  they  are  of  a  flow  capacity,  dull,  flothful,  drowfie  j  they  do  dream  of  rains, 
fnows,  floods,  fwiming,  and  fuch  like,  that  they  often  imagine  themfelves  overwhelmed  with  waters  i 
they  vomit  up  much  watery  and  Phlegmatick  matter,  or  otherwife  fpit  and  evacuate  it,  and  have  a 
foft  and  moift  tongue. 

And  they  are  troubled  wiili  u  ^g-likp  hunger,  if  at  any  time  it  fhould  happen  that  their  infipid 
Phlegm  become  acid  *5  and  they  are  flow  of  digeftiox*k,  by  reafon  of  which  they  have  great  ftore  of 
cold  and  Phlegmatic  humors  >  which  if  they  be  carried  down  into  the  windings  of  the  Colic-gut,  they 
eaufe  murmuring  and  noife,  and  fometimes  the  Colic. 

Formuch  windiseafily  caufedof  fuch  like  Phlegmatic  excrements  wrought  upon  by  afmalland 
weak  heat,  fuch  as  Phlegmatic  perfons  have,  which  by  its  natural  lightnefs  is  diverfly  carried  through 
the  turnings  of  the  guts,  and  diftends  and  fwells  them  up,  and  whiles  it  ftrives  for  paflage  out,  it 
caufeth  murmurings  and  noifes  in  the  belly,  like  wind  breaking  through  narrow  paflages. 

Signs  of  a  Melancholic  Perfon, 

THe  face  of  Melancholy  perfons  is  fwart,  their  countenance  cloudy  and  often  cruel,  their  af- 
fped  is  fad  and  frowardi  frequent  Scirrhus  or  hard  fwellings,  tumors  of  the  Spleen,  He¬ 
morrhoids,  Varices  (or  fwollen  Veins)  Quartan  feavers,  whether  continual  or  intermitting  j  Qiun- 
tan.  Sextan,  and  Septiman  feavers :  'and  to  conclude,  all  fuch  wandering  feavers  or  agues  fet 
upon  them.  But  when  it  happens,  the  Melancholy  humor  is  Iharpened,  either  by  aduftion,  or  commix¬ 
ture  of  Choler,  then  Tetters,  the  black  Morphew,  the  Cancer  Ample  and  ulcerated,  the  Leprous  and 
filthy  fcab,  fending  forth  certain  fcaly  and  branlike  excrefcences,  (being  vulgarly  called  St.  ManU  his 
evil  *0  and  the  Leprofie  it  felf  invades  them  *,  They  have  fmall  veins  and  arteries,  becaufe  coldnefs  hath 
dominion  over  them  *,  whofe  property  is  to  ftraiten,  as  the  quality  of  heat  is  to  dilate.  But  if  at  any 
time  their  veins  feem  big,  that  largenefs  is  not  by  reafon  of  the  laudable  blood  contained  in  them,  but 
from  much  windinefs  *,  by  occafion  whereof  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  let  them  blood  j  not  only,  be¬ 
caufe  that  when  the  vein  is  opened,  the  blood  flows  flowly  forth,  by  reafon  of  the  cold  flownefs  of  the 
humors ,  but  much  the  rather,  for  that  the  vein  doth  not  receive  the  impreffion  of  the  Lancet,  Aiding 
this  way  and  that  way,  by  reafon  of  the  windinefs  contained  in  it,  and  becaufe  that  the  harlh  drinels 
of  the  upper  skin,  refifts  the  edge  of  the  inftrument.  Their  bodies  feem  cold  and  hard  to  the  touch, 
and  they  are  troubled  with  terrible  dreams,  for  they  are  obferved  to  feem  to  fee  in  the  night  Devils, 
Serpents,  dark  dens  and  caves,  fepulchres,  dead  corpfes,  and  many  other  fuch  things  full  of  horror,  by 
reafon  of  a  black  vapor,  diverfly  moving  and  difturbing  the  brain,  which  alfo  we  fee  happens  to  thofe 
who  ^  fear  the  water,  by  reafon  of  the  biting  of  a  tnad  Dog.  Y  ou  ftiall  find  them  froward,  fraudulent, 
parfimonious,  and  covetous  even  to  bafenefs,  flow  fpeakers,  fearful,  lad,  complainers,  careful,  ingeni¬ 
ous,  lovers  of  folitarinels, man-haters,  obftinate  maintainers  of  opinions  once  conceived,  flow  to  anger, 
but  angred  not  to  be  pacified.  But  when  Melancholy  hath  exceeded  natures  and  its  own  bounds, 
then  by  reafon  of  putrefadlion  and  inflammation  all  things  appear  full  of  extreme  fury  and  madnefs, 
fo  that  they  often  caft  themfelves  headlong  down  from  fome  high  place,  or  are  Otherwife  guilty  of 
their  own  death,  with  fear  of  which  notwithftanding  they  are  terrified. 


But 
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note,  that  changes  of  the  native  Temperament,  do  often  happen  in  the  courfe  of  a 

fo  that  hc  which  a  whilc  agonc  was  Sanguine,  may  now  be  Choleric,  Melanchohc,  or 
mans  ^  chdnging  of  the  blood  into  fuch  Humors,  but  by  the  mutation  of  Diet, 

and  vocation  oHife.  ^Fof.one  of  a  Sanguine  ccnpleyon,  but  will  prove  Choleric,  if 

be  elt  hot  and  dry  meats,  (as  aU  like  things  ate  chetilht  and  preferved  by  the  ufe  of  their  like,and  con- 
It=e  deilrovM  bv  theiir  contraries)  and  weary  his  body  by  violent  exercifes  and  continual  labors, 
if  there  be  a^lippreiTion  of  Choleric  excrements,  which  before  did  freely  flow  either  by  Nature 
Art  But  whofoever  feeds  upon  Meats  generating  grofs  blood,  as  Beef,  Venifon,  Hare,  old  Cheefe, 

A  .{\  Clt  Meats  he  without  all  doubt  Hiding  from  his  nature  will  fall  into  a  Melaneholy  temper  •, 
Icctlfiftottot  manner  of  Diet,  he  (hall  Le  avocation  full  of  cares,  turmoils,  nrifenes,  ftrong 
!nd  much  ftudy,  careful  thoughts  and  fears  s  and  alfo  if  he  fit  much,  wanting  exercife,  for  fo  the 
fnwaTdheat,  as  it  were  defrauded  of  its  nourilhment,  faints  and  grows  dull  whereupon  grofs  and 
Se  humJts  abound  in  the  body.  To  this  alfo  the  cold  and  dry  condition  of  the  place  in  which  we 
five,  doth  conduce,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Melancholy  humor  accullomed  to  be  evacuated  by  the 

^Xte“cquhe“Iphlegm^^^^^  whofoever  ufeth  cold  and  moift  nourilhmeiit,  much  feed- 

in»  who  before  the  former  meat  is  gone  out  of  the  belly,  (hall  (luff  his  paunch  with  mor^  who 
or^fentlv  after  meat  runs  into  violent  exercifes,  who  inhabit  cold  and  moift  places,  who  lead  their 
[ife  at  cafe  in  all  idlenefs  i  and  laftly,  who  fuffer  a  fuppieffion  of  the  Plegmatic  humor  accuftomably 
evacuated  by  vomit,  cough  or  blowing  the  nofe,  or  any  other  way,  either  by  Nature  or  Art.  Cer- 
is  vL  convenient  to  know  thefe  things,  that  we  may  difcern  if  any  at  the  pjefent  be  Phle- 
Zatic  Mdancholic,  or  of  any  other  temper  i  Whether  he  be  fuch  by  nature  or  neceffity.  ^  Having 
j  1  pA  thnfe  thinus  which  concern  the  nature  of  Temperaments,  and  deferred  the  deicnption  ot 
ifna  IS  of  the  to  o«  Anatomy,  we  will  begin  to  f^ak  of  the  Faculties  governing  this  our  life 

wherfirft  we  (hall  have  (hewn,  by  a  pradical  demonftration  of  examples,  the  ufe  and  certainty  of 
the  aforefaid  Rules  of  Temperaments. 

CHAP.  VII. , 

Of  the  FraBice  of  the  aforefaid  Fatles  of  ferttperatnents* 

THatwemaydrawtheTheotic  of  the  Temperaments  intopiaaice,  it  hath  feerned  good  for 
avoiding  of  confufion  which  miglit  make  this  our  Introduaion  feemobfeure,  if  we  would 
nrofecute  the  differences  of  theTempers  of  all  men  of  all  Nations,  to  take  thofe  litmts  which 
Nature  hath  placed  in  the  world-,  as  South,  North,  Halt  and  Weft, _  and,  as  it  were,  the  Center  of 
thofe  bounds,  that  the  deferibed  variety  of  Tempers,  in  colour,  habit,  manners,  ftudies,  adions,  and 
form  of  life  of  men  that  inhabit  thofe  Regions  fituated  fo  for  diftant  one  from  another,  may  be  as  a 
fure  rule,  by  which  we  may  certainly  judge  of  every  mans  temperature  in  particular,  as  he  (hall  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  nearer  or  further  off  from  this  or  that  Region.  Thofe  which  inhabit  the  South,  as  the 
Africans.  Mthiopians,  Arabians  and  Egyptians,  are  for  the  moft  part  deformed,  lean,  dusky-colored,  and 
'  pde,  with  black  eyes  and  great  lips,  curled  hair,  and  a  fmall  and  ftirill  voice.  _  Thofe  which  inhabit 
the  Northern  parts,  as  the  Scythians,  Mofeovites,  Polonians,  and  GermanshyYC  their  faces  of  color  white, 
mixt  with  a  convenient  quantity  of  blood,  their  skin  foft  and  delicate,  their  hair  long,  hanging  own 
and  fpreadingabroad,and  bf  a  yellowilh  or  reddilh  colour  *,  of  llaturethey  are  coranonly  tall,  and  of 
rwlproportioiTed,  fat  and  compa^  habit  of  body,  their  eyes  grey,  their  voice  flrong,  loud  and  big. 
But  thde  who  are  fituated  between  thefe  two  former,  as  the  Italians  n\d  French,  have  their  faces  lome- 
Xt  fwart,  are  well-favoured,  nimble,  ftrong,  hairy,  llender,  well  in  fleih  with  their  eyes  refembling 
the  color  of  Goats-eye,  and  often  hollow-eyed,  having  a  clear,  Ihr  ill  and  pleafing  voice. 

The  Southern  people  are  exceeded  fo  much  by  the  Northern  in  ftrength  and  ability  of  body,  as 
thev  furoafs  them  in  wit  and  faculties  of  the  mind*-  Hence  is  it  you  may  read  in  Hiftories,  that  the 
Sevthiaiu,  Goths  and  Vandals  vexed  Afric  and  Spain  with  infinite  mcurfions,  and  moft  large  and  fa- 
Xs  Empires  have  been  founded  from  the  North  to  South  •,  but  few  or  none  from  the  South  to  the 
KoX  Therefore  the  Northern  people  thinking  all  right  and  law  to  confift  in  Arms,  did  by  Duel 
cn\v  determin  all  caufes  and  controverfies  arifing  amongft  the  Inhabitants,  as  we  may  gather  by  the 
antient  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Lombards,  Englijh,  Burgundians,  Vanes  zud  Germans  h  we  may 
fee  in  Saxo  the  Grammarian,  that  fuch  a  Law  was  once  made  by  F ronto  King  of  Venniark.  The  which 
Cuftom  at  this  day  is  every  where  in  force  amongft  the  Mofeovites,  But  the  Southern  people  have 
always  much  abhorred  that  falhion,  and  have  thought  it  more  agreeable  toBeafts  than  Men.  Where¬ 
fore  we  never  heard  of  any  fuch  thing  ufed  by  the  Afyrians,  ^yptians,  FeifiansorJem:Eut  mo¬ 
ved  bv  the  eoodnefs  of  their  wit,  they  ereded  Kingdoms  and  Empires  by  foe  only  help  of  Learning 
and  hidden  Sciences.  For  feeing  by  nature  they  are  Melancholic,  by  reafon  of  the  drinefs  of  foeir 
temperature,  they  willingly  addid  themfelves  toffolitarinefsand  contemplation,  being  endued  with 
a  fingular  ftiarpnefs  of  wit.  Wherefore  foe  Ethiopians,  Egyptians,  Africans,  Jem,  Phoenicians,  Yerfi- 
ans,  AJJyrians,  and  Indians,  have  invented  many  curious  Sciences,  revealed  the  my fteries  and  lecrets 
of  Nature,  digefted  the  Mathematics  into  order,  obferved  the  motions  of  the  Heavens,  and  hrft 
brought  in  the  worlhip  and  religious  facrifices  of  the  gods  :  Even  fo  for  that  the  Arabians  who  hvt 
only  by  ftealth,  and  have  only  a  Wagon  for  their  Houfe,  do  boaft  that  they  have  many  things  dili¬ 
gently  and  accurately  obferved  in  Aftrology  by  their  Anceftors,  which  every  day  i^iade  more  accu¬ 
rate  and  copious,  they  as  by  an  hereditary  right,  commend  to  pofterity,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Lfo 
African,  But  the  Northern  people, as  the  German,,  by  reafon  of  the  abundance  of  humors  and  bM 
by  which  the  mind  is  as  it  were  oppreft,  apply  themfelves  to^works  obvious  to  r, 

may  be  done  by  the  hand.  For,  their  minds  oppreft  with  foe  earthly  mafs  of  their  bodies, 
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drawn  from  heaven  and  the  contemplation  of  celeftial  things,  to  thefe  inferior  things,  as  to  Hnd  out 
Mines  by  digging,  to  buy  and  caft  metals,  to  draw  and  hammer  out  works  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Braf^ 
In  which  things  they  have  proved  fo  excellent,  that  the  glory  of  the  Invention  of  Guns  and  Print¬ 
ing  belongs  to  them. 

The  people  who  inhabit  the  middle  regions  between  thefe  are  neither  naturally  fit  for  the  more 
abflrufe  Sciences,  as  the  Southern  people  are  •,  nor  for  Mechanic  works,  as  the  Northern  i,  but  inter¬ 
meddle  with  civil  affairs,  commerce  and  Merchandizing.  But  are  endued  with  fuch  ftrength  of  bo¬ 
dy  as  may  fuffice  to  avoid  and  delude  the  crafts  and  arts  of  the  Southern  Inhabitants  j  and  with  fuch 
wifdom  as  may  be  fufficient  to  reftrain  the  fury  and  violence  of  the  Northern.  How  true  this  is,  any 
one  may  underhand  by  the  example  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Africans.^  who  when  they  had  held  Italy 
for  fome  years  by  their  fubtle  counfels,  crafty  heights  and  devices  i  yet  could  not  efcape,but  at  length 
their  arts  being  eluded, and  they  fpoil’d  of  all  their  fortunes,  were  brought  in  fubjedion  to  the  Romans, 
The  Goths.y  Hmns  and  other  Northern  People  have  fpoiled  and  over-run  the  Roman  Empire  by  many 
incurfions  and  inroads,  but  deftitute  of  counfel  and  providence,  they  could  not  keep  thofe  things 
which  they  had  gotten  by  Arms  and  Valour.  Therefore  the  Opinion  of  all  Hiftorians  is  agreeing  in 
this,  that  good  Laws,  the  form  of  governing  a  Common-wealth,  all  politic  Ordinances,  the  Arts 
of  difputing  and  fpeaking  have  had  their  beginnings  from  the  Greeks.,  Romans  and  French,  And 
from  hence  in  times  paft  and  at  this  day  a  greater  number  of  Writers,  Lawyers  and  Counfellors  of 
State  have  fprung  up  than  iia  all  the  whole  world  befides.  Therefore  that  we  may  attribute  their  gifts 
to  each  Region,  we  affirm  that  the  Southern  People  are  born  and  fit  for  the  ftudies  of  Learning,  the 
Northern  for  Wars,  and  thofe  between  both  for  Empire  and  Rule.  The  Italian  is  naturally  wife, 
the  Spaniard  grave  and  conftant,  the  French  quick  and  diligent.^  for  you  would  lay  he  runs  whed 
he  goes,  being  compared  to  the  flow  pace  of  the  Spaniard,  which  is  the  caufe  that  Spaniards  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  French  Servants  for  their  quick  agility  in  difpatching  bufinefs.  The  Ealtern  people  arc 
fpecially  endued  with  a  good,  firm  and  well-temper’d  wit,  not  keeping  their  cOunfels  fecret  and 
hid.  For  hafte  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Sun,  and  that  part  of  the  day  whi^  i^  next  to  the  rifing  of 
the  Sun  is  counted  the  right  fide  and  ftronger  i  and  verily  in  all  things  living,  the  right  fide  is  al¬ 
ways  the  more  firong  and  vigorous.  But  the  Weft ern  people  are  more  tender  and  effeminate,  and 
more  clofe  in  their  carriage  and  mind,  not  eafily  making  any  one  partaker  of  their  fecrets.  For  the 
Weft  is  as  it  were  fubjed  to  the  Moon,  becaufe  at  the  change  it  always  inclines  to  the  Weft,  where¬ 
by  it  happens  that  it  is  reputed  as  nodurnal,  finifter  and  oppofite  to  the  Eaft  >  and  the  Weft  is 
lefs  temperate  and  wholfom.  Therefore  of  the  Winds  none  is  more  wholfom  than  the  Eaft-wind, 
which  blows  from  the  Weft  with  a  moft  frefli  and  healthful  gale  j  yet  it  feldora  blows,  but  only  at 
Sun-fet. 

The  Northern  people  are  good  eaters,  but  much  better  drinkers,  witty  when  they  are  a  little  moift- 
ned  with  Wine,  and  talkers  of  things  both  to  be  fpoken  and  concealed,  not  very  conftant  in  their 
promifes  and  agreements,  but  principal  keepers  and  prefervers  of  fhame-fac’dnefs  and  chaftity,  far 
different  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  South,  who  are  wonderful  (paring,  fober,  fecret  and  fubtle, 
and  much  addidfed  to  all  forts  of  wicked  Luft.  Arifiotle  in  his  Troblems  faith,  that  thofe  Nations 
are  barbarous  and  cruel,  both  which  are  burnt  with  immoderate  heat,  and  which  are  oppreft  with  ex- 
ceflive  cold,  becaufe  a  foft  temper  of  the  Heavens  foftens  the  manners  and  the  mind.  Wherefore 
both  as  well  the  Northern  as  and  Germans  \  and  the  Southern,  Africans.,  are  cruel  i  but 

thefe  have  this  of  a  certain  natural  ftoutnefs  and  foldier-like  boldnefs,  and  rather  of  anger  than  a 
wilful  defire  of  revenge  i  becaufe  they  cannot  reftrain  by^the  power  ofreafon  the  firft  violent  motions 
of  their  anger  by  reafon  of  the  heat  of  their  blood.  But  thofe  of  a  certain  inbred  and  inhumane  pra- 
vity  of  manners  wilfully  and  willingly  premeditating  they  perform  the  works  of  cruelty,  becaufe  they 
are  of  a  fad  and  melancholy  nature.  You  may  have  an  example  of  the  Northern  cruelty  from  the  T ''an-- 
jylvanians  againft  their  feditious  Captain  George.,  whom  they  gave  to  be  torn  in  pieces  alive  and  de¬ 
voured  by  his  Souldiers,  (being  kept  fafting  for  three  days  before  for  that  purpofe)  who  was  then  un- 
bowelled,  and  rofted,  and  fo  by  them  eaten  up.  The  cruelty  of  Hannibd  the  Captain  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  may  fuffice  for  an  inftance  of  the  Southern  cruelty.  He  left  the  Roman  Captives  wearied 
with  burdens  and  the  length  of  the  way ,  with  the  foies  of  their  feet  cut  off-,  But  thofe  he  brought 
into  his  Tents,  joyning  brethren  and  kinfmen  together  he  caufed  to  fight ,  neither  was  fatisfied  with 
blood  before  he  brought  all  the  vieftors  to  one  man.  Alfo  we  may  fee  the  cruel  nature  of  the  Southern 
Americans,  who  dip  their  children  in  the  blood  of  their  flain  enemies,  then  fuck  their  blood,  and  ban¬ 
quet  with  their  broken  and  fqueafod  Limbs. 

And  as  the  Inhabitants  of  the  South  are  free  from  divers  Plethoric  Difeafes ,  which  are  caufed  by 
abundance  of  blood  (to  which  the  Northern  people  are  fubjed)  as  Leavers,  Defluxions,  Tumors, 
Madnefs  with  laughter,  which  caufoth  thofe  which  have  it  to  leap  and  dance,  (the  people  common¬ 
ly  term  it  <9.  which  admits  of  no  remedy  but  Mufic  :  fo  they  are  often  molefted  with, 

the  Frenfie,  invading  with  madnefs  and  fury  by  the  heat  whereof  they  are  often  fo  raviftit  and  carried 
befide  themfelves,  that  they  foretel  things  to  come  they  are  terrified  with  horrible  dreams,  and  in 
their  fits  they  fpeak  in  ftrange  and  forein  tongues  but  they  are  fo  fubjed  to  the  feurf  and  all  kind  of 
fcabs  and  to  the  Leprofie  as  their  homebred  difeafe,  that  no  houfes  are  fo  frequently  met  withal  by 
fuch  as  travel  through  either  oI,t\itMauritanids,  zs  Hofpitals  provided  for  the  Lodging  of  Lepers. 
Thofe  who  inhabit  rough  and  mountainous  places,  are  more  brutifti,  tough  and  able  to  endure  labour, 
but  fuch  as  dwell  in  Plains,  efpecially  if  they  be  moorifti  or  fennifti,  are  of  a  tender  body,  andfweat . 
much  with  a  little  labour  i  the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Hollanders  and  Frifelanders,  But 
if  the  Plain  be  fuch  as  is  fcorched  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  and  blown  upon  by  much  contrariety  of 
winds,  it  breeds  men  who  are  turbulent,  not  to  be  tamed,  defirous  offeditionand  novelty,  ftubborn, 
impatient  of  fervitude,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the  foie  example  of  the  Inhabitants  olNarbon,  a  Pre- 
viiicc  of  France,  Thofe  who  dwell  in  poor  and  barren  places  are  commonly  more  witty  and  diligent 
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and  moft  patient  of  labors  •,  the  truth  of  which  the  famous  wits  of  the  Athenians^  Ligurmns  and  Ro¬ 
mans^  and  the  plain  country  of  the  Boeotians  in  Greece.,  of  the  Campanians  in  Italy,  and  of  the  red  of 
the  Inhabiters  adjoining  to  the  Ligurian  Sea,  approves* 


h 


G  HAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Faculties, 

A  Faculty  is  a  certain  power  and  efficient  caufe,  proceeding  from  the  temperament  of  the  part,* 
and  the  performer  of  fome  adions  of  the  body.  There  are  three  principal  F acuities  gover¬ 
ning  mans  body,  as  long  as  it  en  joys  it$  integrity  •,  the  Animal,  Vital  aiid -Natufal.  The 
Animal  is  feated  in  the  proper  temperament  of  die  Brain,  from  whence  it  is  diftributed  by  the  Nerves 
into  all  parts  of  the  body  which  have  fenfe  and  motion.  This  is  of  three  kinds  i  for  one  is  Moving, 
another  Senfitive,  the  third  Principal,  The  Senfitive  confifts  in  live  external  Senfes  •,  Sight,  Hear¬ 
ing,  Tafte,  Smell  and  Touch.  The  Moving  principally  remains  in  the  Mufcles  and  Nerves,  as  the 
fit  indruments  of  voluntary  motion.  The  Principal  comprehends  the  Pvcafoning  Faculty,  the  Me¬ 
mory  and  Fantafie.  Galen  would  have  the  common  or  inward  Senfe  to  be  comprehended  within  the 
compafsof  the  Fantafie,  although  didinguidi  between  them. 

The  Vital  abides  in  the  heart,  from  whence  heat  and  life  is  didributed  by  the  Arteries  to  the  whole 
bodyi  this  is  principally  hindred  in  the  difeafes  of  the  Breads  as  the  Principal  is,  when  any  difeafe 
afiails  the  Brain  s  the  prime  Adion  of  the  vital  faculty  is  Pulfation,  and  that  continued  agitation  of 
the  Heart  and  Arteries,  which  is  of  threefold  ufe  to  the  body  :  for  by  the  dilatation  of  the  Heart  and 
Arteries,  the  Vital  Spirit  is  cherifhed  by  the  benefit  of  the  Air  which  is  drawn  in  s  by  the  contra-' 
dion  thereof,  the  vapors  of  it  are  purged  and  fent  forth,  and  the  native  heat  of  the  whole,  body  is 
tempered  by  them  both. 

The  lad  is  the  Natural  Faculty  which  hath  chofen  its  principal  feat  in  the  Liver,  it  fpreads  or  car¬ 
ries  the  nourilhment  over  the  whole  body  s  but  it  is  didinguidit  into  three  other  faculties  *,  The  Gene¬ 
rative,  which  ferves  for  the  generation  and  forming  of  the  Ifiue  in  the  womb  >  the  Growing  or  In- 
creafing  faculty,  which  flouriftieth  from  the  time  the  IlTue  is  formed,  Until  the  perfed  growth  of  the 
folid  parts  into  their  full  dimenfions  of  length,  heighth  and  breadth.  The  nouridiing  faculty,  which 
as  fervant  to  both  the  other,  repairs  and  repays  the  continual  efflux  and  wafte  of  the  threefold  fub- 
dance  s  for  Nutrition  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  replenidiing  or  repairing  whatfoever  is  waded  or  emptied. 
This  nouridiing  faculty  endures  from  that  time  the  Infant  is  formed  in  the  womb  until  the  end  of  life.; 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  confequence  in  Phyfic,  to  know  the  four  other  faculties,  which  as  Servants' 
attend  upon  the  nouridiing  faculty  •,  which  are  the  Attradive,  Retentive,  Digedive  and  Expulfive 
faculty.  The  Attradive  draws  that  Juice  which  is  fit  to  nourifh  the  body,  that,  1  fay,  whidi  by 
application  may  be  afiimilated  to  the  part.  This  is  that  faculty,  which  iii  fuch  as  ate  hungry,  draws 
down  the  meat  fcarce  chewed,  -and  the  drink  fcarce  taded,  into  the  gnawing  and  empty  dornach. 
The  Retentive  faculty  is  that  which  retains  the  nourifhment  once  attraded,  until  it  be  fully  labour¬ 
ed  and  perfedly  concoded  *,  and  by  that  means  it  yields  no  fmall  affidance  to  the  Digedive  faculty. 
For  the  natural  heat  cannot  perform  the  office  of  concodion,  unlefsphe  meat  be  embraced  by  the' 
part,  and  make  fome  day  therein.  For  otherwife  the  meat,  carried  into  the  domach,  never  acquires 
theform  of  unlefs  it  day  detained  in  the  wrinkles  thereof  as  in  a  rough  palfage,  until  die 

time  of  Chylification.  The  Digedive  faculty  affimilates  the  nourifhment,  being  attrdded  and  detain¬ 
ed,  into  the  fubdance  of  that  part  whofe  faculty  it  is,  by  the  force  of  the  Inbred  heat  and  prOper 
difpofition  or  temper  of  the  part.  So  the  domach  plainly  changes  all  things  which  are  eat  and  drunk 
into  Chylus,  and  the  Liver  turns  the  Chylus  into  blood.  But  the  Bones  and  Nerves  convert  the  red 
and  liquid  blood,  which  is  brought  down  unto  them  by  the  capillary  or  fmall  veins,  into  a  white  and 
folid  fubdance.  Such  concodion  is  far  more  laborious  in  a  Bone  and  Nerve,  than  in  the  Mufculou^ 
flelh.  For  the  blood  being  not  much  different  from  its  nature,  by  a  light  change  and  concretion 
turns  into  flefh.  But  this  Concodion  will  never  fatisfie  the  defire  of  nature  and  the  parts,  unlefs 
the  nourifhment,  purged  from  its  excrements,  put  away  the  filth  and  drofs,  which  mud  never  enter 
into  the  fubdance  of  the  part.  Wherefore  there  do  not  only  two  forts  of  excrements  remain  of  the ' 
fird  and  fecond  Concodion,  the  one  thick,  the  other  thin,  as  we  have  faid  before  •>  but  alfo  ftoftl 
the  third  Concodion  which  is  performed  in  every  part.  The  one  of  which  we  conceive  only  by 
reafon,  being  that  which  vanidieth  into  Air  by  infenfible  tranfpiration.  The  other  is  known  fome- 
times  by  fweats,  fometimes  by  a  thick  fatty  fubdance  daining  the  fhirt  *,  fbmetimes  by  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  hairs  and  nails,  whofe  matter  is  from  fuliginous  and  earthly  excrements  of  the  third  Conco¬ 
dion.  Wherefore  the  fourth  faculty  was  necedary  which  might  yield  no  fmall  help  to  nourifhment  ? 
it  is  called  the  Expulfive,  appointed  to  expel  thofe  fuperfluous  excrements  which  by  no  adion  of  heat 
can  obtain  the  form  of  the  part.  Such  faculties  fervmg  for  nutrition  are  in  fome  parts  twofold  ,  as 
fome  common,  the  benefit  of  which  redounds  to  the  whole  body,  as  iii  the  ventricle,  liver  and 
veins  •,  Others  only  attending  the  fervice  of  thofe  parts  in  which  they  remain,  and  in  fome  parts 
all  thefe  four,  as  well  common  as  proper,  are  abiding  and  refiding  as  in  thofe  parts  we  now  menti-' 
oned  •,  fome,  with  the  four  proper  have  only  two  common,  asthe  Gall,  Spleen,  Kidneys  and  Bladded 
Others  are  content  only  with  the  proper,  as  the  fimilar  and  mufculouS  parts,  who  if  they  want  any* 
of  thefe  four  faculties,  their  health  is  decayed  either  by  want  of  nourifhment,  an  ulcer,  or  otherwife. 
The  like  unnatural  affeds  happen  by  the  deficiency  of  jufl  and  laudable  nourifhment.  But  if  it  hap¬ 
pen  thofe  taculties  do  rightly  perform  their  duty,  the  nourifhment  is  changed  into  the  proper  part, 
and  istruly  alfimilated  asby  thefe  degrees.  Firfi,  kmufi:  flow  to  the  part,  then  be  joined  to  it, 
then  agglutinated,  and  laflly,  as  we  have  faid,  airimilated.  Now  we  mufl  fpeakof  the  Adions 
which  arife  from  the  faculties. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  AUionu 

An  Action  or  Fun  ton  is, ah  adive  motion  proceeding  from  a  faculty  i  for  as  the  faculty  de¬ 
pends  on  the  Temperament,  fo  the  Adion  on  the  faculty,  and  the  Ad  or  VVork  ^e^nds  up¬ 
on  the  Adion  hv  c^’^tain  order  of  confequence.  But  although  that  the  Words,  Aton  and 

Ad  or  wSk  are  often  confounded  •,  yet  there  is  this  difference  between  them,  as  that  the  Adion  fig- 
nifies  the  motion  ufed  in  the  perforriiance  of  any  thing but  the  Ad  or  work,  the  thi^  already  done 
and  performed:  For  example.  Nutrition  and  the  Generating  of  flefhare  natural  Atons  ^t  the 
parts^ourifhed,  and  a  hollow  ulcer  filled  with  flefti  are  the  works  of  that  motion,  or  adion.  Where- 
Se  Ad  arifeth  from  the  Adion,  as  the  Adion  arifeth  from  the  Faculty  the  integrity  or  perfedi- 
S  the  inftruments  concurring  in  both.  For  as,  if  the  Faculty  be  either  defedive  or  hf^  no  Mi- 
on  will  be  well  performed:  founlefsthe  inftruments  keep  their  native  and  due  conformity  Cwhichis 
their  perfed  he&th,  the  operator  of  the  Adion  proper  to  the  inftrument)  none  of  thofe  thi^s,  whidi 
ought  to  be,  will  be  well  performed.  Therefore  for  the  performance  of  blamelefs  and  perfed  adions, 
it  ifht  a  due  conformity  of  the  inftrument  concur  with  the  faculty  But  Adions  are  two-fold:  for 
they  are  either  Natural,  or  Voluntary.  They  are  termed  Natural,  becaufe  they  are  performed  not  by 
our  will,but  by  their  own  accord,  and  againft  our  will :  As  are  that  continual  motioi.  o^ 
theTeating  of  the  Arteries,  the  expulfion  ofthe  Excrements ,  and  fuch  other  like  which  are  done  m 
us  by  the  Law  of  Nature  whether  we  will  or  no.  Thefe  Adion  flow  either  ^om  the  Liver  and  Veins, 
or  from  the  Heart  and  Arteries.  Wherefore  we  may  comprehend  them  under  the  names  of  Natural 
and  ^tal  Adions.  For  we  muft  attribute  his  Adion  to  each  faculty,  left  we  feem  to  conftitute  an 

idlefacultyandnowayprofitableforufe.  The  unvoluntary  vital  Adions,  are  the  dito^^ 
tradion  ofthe  Heart  and  Arteries,  the  which  we  comprehend  under  the  foie  nameof  the  Pulfe  .  by 

that  they  draw  in,  and  by  this  they  expel  or  drive  forth.  The  unvoluntary  vital  adions  be, 

Generation,  7  f  Generative, 

Growth,  and >  which  proceed  from  the<  Growing,  and  ^Faculty. 

Nutrition,  V  CNouriftiing 

Generation  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  certain  producing  or  acquiring  of  matter,  and  an  introducing  of 
a  fubftantial  form  into  that  matter:  this  is  performed  by  the  affiftanceof  two  faculties,  of  the  alter¬ 
ing  which  doth  diverfly  prepare  and  difpofe  the  feed  and  menftruous  blood  to  put  on  the  form  of  a 
Bone,  Nerve,  Spleen,  Flefh,  and  fuch  like:  ofthe  Forming  faculty,  which  adorns  with  figure,  fite, 

and  compofition,  the  matter  ordered  by  fo  various  a  prepration.  ^ 

Growth  is  an  inlarging  of  the  folid  parts  into  all  the  dimenfions,  the  pxiftine  and  ancient  form  re¬ 
maining  fafe  and  found  in  figure  and  foUdity.  For  theperfedion  of  every  growth  is  mdged  only  by 

the  folid  parts  j  for  if  the  body  fwell  into  a  mafs  of  flefti,or  4t,  it  lhall  not  therefore  be  faid  to  be  grown . 
but  then  only  when  the  folid  parts  do  in  like  manner  increafe,  efpccially  the  bones,  becaufe  the  growth 
ofthe  whole  Ldy  follows  theif  increafe,  even  although  at  the  fame  time  it  wax  lean  and  P^e  away. 

Nutrition  is  a  perfed  arfimilation  of  that  nouriftiment  which  is  digefted,  into  the  nature  of  die 
part  which  digefts.  It  is  performed  by  the  aflfiftance  of  four  fubfidiary  or  helping  adions,  Attradive, 

^^Th^volmitary  adions  wWch  we  willingly  perforin,  are  fo  called,  becaufe  we  can  at  our  pleafure 
hinder,  ftir  up,  flow  or  quicken  them.  They  are  three,  in  general,  the  fenfative,  moving  and  principal 
Adion.  The  fenfitive  ^  Soul  comprehends  all  things  m  five  fenfes,  in  Sight,  Hearing,  Smell,  Talte, 
and  Touch.  Three  things  muft  neceffarily  concur  to  the  performance  of  them,  the  Orpn,  the  M- 
21  or  Mean  and  the  Ob^d.  The  principal  Organ  or  Inftrument  is  the  Animal  Spir^  diffuled  by 
the  Nerves  into  each  feveAl  part  ofthe  body,  by  which  fuch  adions  are  perforined.  Wherefore  for 

the  prefent  we  will  ufe  the  parts  themfelves  for  their  Organs.  The  Mean  is  a  Body,  which  carries  the 
Obied  to  the  Inftrument.  The  Objed  is  a  certain  external  quality,  which  hath  power  by  a  fit  Mc- 
dium  or  Mean  to  ftir  up  andalter  the  Organ.  This  will  be  more  manifeft  by  relating  the  particular 
fundions  of  the  Senfes  by  the  neceflfary  concurring  of  thefe  three. 

Sight  is  an  adion  of  the  feeing  faculty,  which  is  done  by  the  of  its  coats  and 

humL,  and  fo  confequently  the  Organical  body  of  this  Adion.  The  Ob)ed  is  a  vifible  quality 
brought  to  the  Eye.  But  fuch  an  Objed  is  two-fold  i  for  either  it  is  abfolutely  vifible  of  itfelf,  and 
by  itLwn  nature,  as  the  Sun,  the  Fire,  the  Moon  and  Stars-,  or  defires,  as  it  were,  the  help  of  another 
that  it  may  be  adually  fuch  -,  for  fo  by  the  coming  of  the  light  colours,  which  were  vifible  ^  po^er 
only  being  brought  to  the  Eye,  they  dofeemand  appear  fuch  as  they  adually  are.  But  fu^  Ob)eds 
cannot  arrive  at  the  Eye,  but  through  a  clear  and  illuminate  Medium^  as  the  Air,  Water,  Glals,  and 

^^^Thfilearing  hath  for  its  Organ  the  Ear  and  Auditory  paffage,  ‘which  goes  to  the  ft(jiy-bone  fiir- 
niftied  with  a  Membrane  invefting  it,  an  Auditory  Nerve,  and  a  certain  inward  fpirit  there 
ed.  The  Obied  is  every  found  arifing  from  the  fmitten  or  broken  Air,  and  the  Collifion  of  two  bo¬ 
dies  meeting  together.  The  Medium  is  the  encompafting  A.ir  which  carries  the  found  to  the  Ear. 

Smelling^Caccording  to  G^/ens  opinion)  is  performed  in  the  mamillary  proceftes  produced  from 
the  proper^fubftance  of  the  brain,  and  feated  in  the  upper  part  ofthe 
ther  fmdling  ftiould  be  made  in  the  very  fpremoft  ventricles  of  the  brain.  This  Adion  is  vveak  m 

man  hcomlarifon  of  otherCreatures:  the  Objed  thereof  is  every 

‘  ing  out  of  bodies.  The  Medium  by  which  the  Objed  is  carried  to  the  nofes  of  Men,  Beafts  ai^  Birds, 

HOW  the  Taft.  iXX  '  but  to  Fifties  the  wLr  itfelf.  The  Adion  of  Tafte,  is  performed  by  the  Tongje, 
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- — "  ;  ;;  J  ...orrUna  to  nature  and  furnilhed  with  a  Nerve  fpread  over  its  upper  part 

being  tempered  well  and  Brain.  The  Obiedt  is  Talk,  of  whofe  nature  and 

from  the  third  f  *  fj,,  pu,  Antidotar^^i  The  Medium  by  the  which  the  Objca  is  fo 

kinds  we  will  «eat  m  g  J  external  or  internal :  The  external  is  that  fpat- 

th  I  itv^^  atm»  the  tongue  t  the  internal  is  the  fpongy  flemof  the 
j,e  which  ™ffcaer^  the  qLlity  of  the  Objed,  doth  prqfentty  o  poiTefs  the 

tongue  It  tclt,  wwcn  tPekind  and  quality  thereof,  by  the  force  ,  of  the  (pint,  may  be 

mmon  fenfi  All  parts  endued  with  a  nerve,  enjoy  the  fenfe  of  touching,  which  toathini-. 
carried  into,  the  common  1  n  penetrate  even  to  the  trae  and  nervous  skin,  which 

is  chiefly  doiie,  whena  j-  J^^e  haw  formerly  noted,  that  it  is  moll  exquilite  in  the 

lieth  under  the  ^  ^  ^  .  'tuq  Qbied  is  every  tradable  quality,  whether  it  be 

skin  '^l}‘^J""''p‘'®f*‘;Xies°as  Heat^Cold  Moifture,  Drynefs',  or  of  the  fecond,  asRoughnefs, 
of  the  hrft  rank  of  Softnefs  Rarity,  Denfity ,  Friability,  Undfuolity, 

&rfSfsf  TOmX  'Xhe  whofe  procurement  the  inllrument  isaffeded,  is  either  the 

skin  or  *efle^ ‘o^rtroveomA  mai^  Nerves^^^^^  ^^  this  is  performed  of  motieii. 

Thenext  Aaion,  isthat  Motm^^^^^^^  proper  Inftrument  of  voluntary  Motion.  Furthermore, 
and  '‘'=““?P’*p‘^,^J„^ber  Doffe^tg’a  Mufcle,  is  made  either  by  bending  and  contradion,  or  byex- 
cvcpmotionof  amemb  p  differences  of  voluntary  motion,  as  there  are  kinds 

tenhon:  ^hhoug  g  Uy  downward,  to  the  right  hand,  to  the 

of  fite  m  place  >  *  “  fjjjker  ate  referred  the  many  kinds  of  motions,  which  the  infinite  va- 

kft,  forvrard  ^  ^o  ipto  this  rank  of  voluntary  Aaions,  comes  Refpiration,  or  How  R^P'ra-^ 

ietyof  theMufcles,  although  it  be  chiefly  to  temper  the  heat  ^ 

Se  HOTt.  we  can  make  it  more  quick  or  flow  as  we  pleafe,  which  are  the  conditions  of  a  J  . 

rhrtwemayhavefomewhatinwhich  we  may  fafely  reft  and  defend  our  felves  agaiiift  the 

J^‘';4ftSich\re^ 

”‘’TteSl  Mionaud  ptoeamongft  the  Voluntary,  is  abfolutely  divided  into  three,  Imagi-  The 
"1Z“-lnPiing  andapprehenfion  which  difcems  and  diftinguiftieth  between  -  - 
*  ^  XXed'XppXendTd  forms  or  figures,  by  a  muc 

and  opens,  °*”^'‘^jher  they  k  Natural,  orVimal  and  Voluntary,'  pre  done  and  performed  by 

rS;td1Snct?ttegX-.  thereforeno^ 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Sftritu 


Tu  c  •  V  Jc  c  and  airv  fubftance,  raifed  from  the  purer  blood,  that  it  might  be  a  ve- 

*hic1rfoJ  the  Lenities  (by  whofe  power  the  whole  body  is  governed^  to  all  the  parts,  and 
the  crime  inftrument  for  the  performance  of  their  Office.  For  they,  being  deftitute  of  its 
^  r^rmerentlvceafefrornadion,  and  as  dead,  do  reft  from  their  accuftomed  labours; 
fweet  approach  ‘^"Pf^^^^^fvarXy  of  Sp  rits  according  to  the  number  of  the  faculties,  they 

pom  hence  It  IS,  that  rnaMg  a^  y^  p 

haw  divided t  ,  uj,  peaf  in  the  Brain;  for  there  it  is  prepared  and  made,  that,  from 

The  Animlh  it  may  impart  the  power  of  fenfe  and  motion  to  all  the  reft  of  the 

thence  JjX^^Xemof  is  tL  in  the  grelt  cold  of  Winter,  whether  by  the  intercepting 

themiiuhei^^^or  by  the  concretion,  or,  as  it  were,  freezing  of  thofe  fpirits,  the  joynts  grow 
them  in  tneir  w  y,  y  .  ^  accuftomed  agility  of  moti- 

"f’fnSefoftrf  fr  k  SXi  not  becaufe  it  U  the^  Life,  but^the  chief  and 
^X^hrtouMrf  thereof:  Wherefore  it  hath  a  more  fubffl  and  my  fubftance;  and  nr, oys  divers 
names  acS  p  to  the  various  condition  of  the  Senfories,  or  feats  of  the  fenfes,  into  which  it 
names,  p  p  w  is  named  the  Vifive ;  You  may  fee  this  by  night,  rubbing 

enters;  for  that  which  cauleth  the  |  ’  .  j^d  to  the  Auditory  paffage,  is  called  the 

“ThU  AnM  fpiritis  made  and  laboured  in  the  windings  and  foldings  of  the  Veins  and  Arte- 
r  JoXXr^r  of  an  exquifite  fubtil  portionof  the  Vital  brought  thither  by  the  Carari^ 

■  of fllov  Arteries;  and  fLetimes  alfo  of  the  pure  air,  or  fweet  vapour  dmwn  by  the  Nofein 
beSg  Henceit  is,  that  with  Ligatures  we  flop  the  paffageof  d 

Stoltoff  An  Hmnour  which  obftrufts  or  flops  it  paffage  doth  the  like  in  Apo,flexies^d 
Palfii  whereby  it  happens  that  the  tnembers  fituate  under  that  place  do  langmlh  and  fecm  dead, 

fometimes  deftitute  of  motion,  fometimes  wanting  both  feme  and  motion.  _ 

The  Vital  fpirit  is  next  to  it  in  dignity  and  excellency,  which  hath  its  duef  Manfton 
ventricle  of  the  Heart,  from  whence,  through  the  Channels  of  the  Aperies,  |  ^  ^  j 

body,  to  iiourifti  the  heat  which  reftdes  hxed  in  the  fubftance  of  each  p.irf,  which  would  pcri^^^^ 

\£ii  2 


What  a  Spirit 
is. 


Spirits  three¬ 
fold. 

The  Animal 
Spirit. 


Why  fo  called 
^  Animi, 


Hew  it  is 
made. 


The  Viral 
Spirit, 


t 
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\Vliat  the 
inacterof  it  is. 


There  is  fome 
doubt  of  the 
Natural  Spi¬ 
rit. 

Fixed  Spirits. 


The  radical 
irtoifture. 


Natural  death. 


The  ufe  and 
neccffity  of 
the  Spirits. 


Whnt  the  re¬ 
medy  for  the 
difhpation  of 
the  Spirits. 
What  the  re¬ 
medy  for  op- 
preflion  of  the 
Spirit  is. 
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lliort  time,  unkfs  it  (hould  be  refreihed  with  heat  flowing  thither  together  with  the  fpirit.  And  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  hiofl:  fubtil  next  to  the  Animal,  Nature  (lefl  it  fhould  vanifh  away3  would  have  it  con¬ 
tained  in  the  nervous  coat  of  an  Artery,  which  is  five  times  more  thick  than  the  coat  of  the  Veins, 
as  G^/e«,  out  of  Herophilm^  hath  recorded. 

It  is  furniflied  with  matter  from  the  fubtil  exhalation  of  the  blood,  and  that  air  which  we  draw 
in  breathing.  Wherefore,  as  it  doth  eafily  and  quickly  perilh  by  immoderate  diflipations  of  thefpi- 
rltuous  fubflance,  and  great  evacuations  *,  fo  it  is  eafily  corrupted  by  the  putrefadfion  of  Humors, 
or  breathing  inofpeftilentair  and  filthy  vapours  i  which  thing  is  the  caufe  of  thefo  fudden  death 
of  thofe  which  are  infeded  with  the  Plague.  This  .Spirit  is  often  hindred  from  entring  into  fome 
part,  by  reafon  of  obftrudion,  fullnefs,  or  great  inflammations ,  whereby  it  follows,  that  in  a  ftiort 
fpace,  by  reafon  of  the  decay  of  the  fixed  and  inbred  heat,  the  parts  do  eafily  fall  into  a  Gangrene, 
and  become  mortified. 

The  Natural  fpirit  (if  fuch  there  be  any)  hath  its  ftation  in  the  Liver  and  Veins.  It  is  more  groft 
and  dull  than  the  other,  and  inferiour  to  them  in  the  dignity  of  the  Adion,  and  the  excellency  of 
the  ufe.  The  ufe  thereof  is  to  help  the  concodion  both  of  the  whole  body,  as  alfb  of  each  fcveral 
part,  and  to  carry  blood  and  heat  to  them. 

Befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  there  are  other  Spirits  fixed  and  implanted  in  die  fimilar  and 
prime  parts  of  the  body,  which  alfo  are  natural,  and  Natives  of  the  fame  place  in  which  they  are 
feated  and  placed.  And  becaufe  they  are  alfo  of  an  airy  and  fiery  nature,  they  are  fojoyned,  or 
rather  united  to  the  Native  heat,  that  they  can  no  more  be  feparated  from  it  than  flame  from  heat » 
wherefore  they  with  thefe  that  flow  to  them,  are  the  principal  Inftruments  of  the  Adions  which 
are  performed  in  each  feveralpart:  And  thefe  fixed  Spirits  have  their  nouriftiment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  from  the  radical  and  firft-bTed  moiftUre,which  is  of  an  airy  and  oily  fubftance,  and  is,as  it  were, 
the  foundation  of  thefe  Spirits,  and  the  inbred  heat.  Therefore  without  this  moifture,  no  man 
can  live  a  moment.  But  alfo  the  chief  Inftruments  of  life  are  thefe  Spirits,  together  with  the 
Native  heat.  Wherc-fore  this  radical  Moifture  being  diffipated  and  wafted  (which  is  the  feat,  fod¬ 
der  and  nouriftiment  (£  the  Spirits  and  heat)  how  can  they  any  longer  fubfift  and  remain?  There¬ 
fore  the  confftmption  of  the  natural  heat,  followeth  the  decay  of  thisfweet  and  fubftance-making 
moifture,  and  eorifequently  death,  which  happens  by  the  diflipating  and  refolving  of  natural  heat. 

But  fince  then  thefe  kinds  of  Spirits,  with  the  natural  heat,  is  contained  in  the  fubftance  of  each 
fimilar  part  of  our  body  (for  otherwife  -it  could  not  perfift)  it  muft  iiecelTarily  follow,  that  there 
be  as  many  kinds  of  fixed  Spirits,  as  of  fimilar  j^rts.  Fot  becaufe  each  part  hath  its  proper  temper 
and  increafe ,  it  hath  alfo  its  proper  Spirit,  and  alfo  its  own  proper  fixed  and  implanted  heat, 
which  here  hath  its  abode,  as  well  as  its  Original.  Wherefore  the  Spirit  and  heat  which  is  feated 
in  the  bone,  is  different  from  that  which  is  impad  into  the  fubftance  of  a  Nerve,  Vein,  or  fuch  other 
fimilar  part becaufe  the  temper  of  thefe  parts  is  different,  as  alfo  the  mixture  of  the  Elements 
from  which  they  firft  arofe  e  id  fprung  up.  Neither  is  this  contemplation  of  Spirits  of  fmall  ac¬ 
count,  for  in  thefe  confift  all  the  force  and  efficacy  of  our  Nature. 

Thefe  being  by  any  chance  diffipated  or  wafted,  we  languifh  •,  neither  is  health  to  be  hoped 
for,  the  flower  of  life  withering  and  decaying  by  little  and  little.  Which  thing  ought  to  make  us 
more  diligent,  to  defend  them  againft  the  continual  efflux  of  the  threefold  fubftance.  For  if  they 
be  decayed,  there  is  left  no  proper  indication  of  curing  the  difeafei  fo  that  we  are  often  conftrain- 
ed,  all  other  care  laid  afide,  to  betake  our  felves  to  the  reftoring  and  repairing  the  decayed  powers. 
Which  is  done  by  meats  of  good  juyee,  eafie  to  be  concocted  and  diftributed  j  good  Wines,  and 
fragrant  fmells. 

But  fometimes  thefe  Spirits  are  not  diffipated,  but  driven  in  and  returned  to  their  fountains,  and 
fo  both  opprefsand  areopprefti  whereupon  it  happens  we  are  often  forced  to  dilate,  and  fpread 
them  abroad  by  binding  and  rubbing  the  parts.  Hitherto  we  have  fpoke  of  thofe  things  which  arc 
called  Natural,  becaufe  we  naturally  confift  of  them’,  itremainsthat  wenow  fay  fomewliatof  their 
Adjunds  and  Affociates  by  familiarity  of  Condition. 


The  Adjunds  and  Aflbeiates 
to  things naturali  are, 


Of  which,  by  reafon  of  the  fimilitudeof  the  Argument,  we 
were  conftrained  to  fpeak,  when  we  handled  th%Temperatures. 
Sex.  ^ 

C'otour :  Of  which  we  have  already  fpoken. 

The  Conformation  of  the  Inftrumental  parts. 

"lime :  whofe  force  we  have  alfo  confidered.  ^ 

Region. 

L  Order  of  Diet,  and  condition  of  Life. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Of  "the  Adjmtfs  of  things  Natural, 


What  fex  is. 

The  nature  of 
women. 

Of  Eunuchs. 


EX  IS  no  other  thing  than  the  diftindion  of  Male  and  Female*,  in  which  this  ismoftob- 
fervable,  that  for  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  fite  of  thefe  parts,  there  is  little  difference 
between  them  *,  but  the  Female  is  colder  than  the  Male.  Wherefore  their  fpermatical  parts 
are  more  cold,  foft,  andmoift-,  and  all  their  natural  adions  lefs  vigorous  and  more  depraved. 

The  Nature  of  Eunuchs  is  to'  be  referred  to  that  of  women,  as  who  may  feem  to  have  degenerated  . 
into  a  womanilh  nature,  by  deficiency  of  heat  •,  their  fmooth  body,  and  foft  and  flirill  voyce  do  ve¬ 
ry  much  affifnilate  women.  Notwithftanding  you  muft  confider,  that  there  be  fome  manly  Women, 

which 
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which  theif  manly  voice,  and  chin  ccyered  with  a  little  hainpefs,,  dp  argue and  on  th^  contrary, 

thefe  are  feme  womaidiing  or.  womanilh  meii,  which  therelore  we  term  dainty,  and  effemina  ^ 

The  Hermaphrodite  is  of  a  double  nature,  and  m, the  tmddle  of  both  Se^e^Jeeips  to  participate  Of  Hcrma- 
IVT  i  ^  ^  pnroQiccs# 

^^The  Colour  whichds  predominant  in  the  habit  and  fuperficies  of  the  body,- and  lies  ne^tt  under  Colour  the  . 
the  skin,  (hews  the  Temperament  of  what  kind  foever  it  be  •,  fo^,  as  npterin 

jphor,2,  SecJ.u  Such  a  colour  appears  in  us,  as  the  contained  Humor  hath.,  Wl^rcforeif  ,a  Rofie  • 

hfew  colour  the  cheeks,  it  is  align  the  body  abounds  with  blppd;  and  that  is  carried  abroad  by  the 
plenty  of  Spirits.  But  if  the.  skin.be  died  with  a  yellow  cplpur,  it  argues  Gholer'vis  predominant-, 
if  with  a  whitilh  and  pallid  hew,  Phlegms  with  a  fable  .and,  dusHle,  Melancholy.  ,  So  the  colour  of 
the  Excrements  which  are  according  to  nature,  is  not  of  the  leaft  conhderation.  For  thus,  if  an 
Ulcer  being  broken  fend  forth  white  matter,  it  argues  theToundnefs  of  the  part  from  whence  it 
flows-,  but  if  faniousor  bloody,  green,  blackifti,. or  divers, colours,  it  Ihews  the  weaknefs  of  the 
folid  part  which  could  not  affimilate  by  concoaion  the  colour  of  the  excrementitious  humor. 

The  like  reafon  is  of  unnatural  Tumors :  For,  as  the  colour,  fo  the  dominion  of  the  Humor  caufing 

or  accompanying  the  Swelling  commonly  is.  ^  ^  jl  u-  c  r  . 

Thecoiiformity  and  integrity  of  the  Orgamcal  parts  is  copfidered  by;  tfleir  figure,  greatnefs,  num-  The  perfeai- 
ber,  fituation,  and  mutual  coirnexion.  W  e  confiderthefigure  whenwe  fay  alm#all  the  external 
parts  of  the  body  are  naturally  round,  not  only  for  fbew,  but  formeceffity,  that  beiUg  fmooth,  and  > 

no  way  cornered,  they  Ihould  be  lefs  obnoxious  to  external  injuri^es:  We  fpeak  of  Greatnefs,  wdiea  four  tilings, 
we  fay  fome  arc  large  and  thick,  fome  lank  and  lean.  But  we  confider  their  Number,  when  we 
obferve  f^me  parts  to  abound,  fome  to  want,  or  nothing  to  be  defe^ive  or  wanting.  We  infmuate 
Site  and  Connexion,  when  we  fearch,  whether  every  thing  be  in  its  proper,  place,  and  whether. 

they  be  decently  fitted,  and  well  joyned  togetl^r,  riv  t,  jrT* 

We  have  handled  the.  varieties  of  the  four  Seafons  of  the  Year,  when  we  treated  of  Ternpera- 
ments  Butthe  confideration  of  Region  rbecaufe  it  hath  the  farpe  judgment  that  the  AirJ  (hall  be  re- 
ferred'to  that  difquifition  or  enquiry  which  we  intend  to  make  of  the  Air,  amongft  the  things  Not- 

'^^The* manner  of  life,  and  order  of  Diet,  are  to  be  diligently  obferved  by  ys,  becaufe  they  have  DktV 
areat  power  either  to  alter,  or  preferve  the  Temperament.  But  becaufe  they  are  of  almotUnfinite 
variety,  therefore  they  fcarce  feem  polTible.to  fall  into  Art,  which  may  pro^cute  ad  the  differences  - 
of  Diet  and  Vocations  of  life.  Wherefore  if  the  Calling  of  Life  be  laborious,  as  that  of  Husband¬ 
men,  Mariners,  and  other  fuch  Trades,  it  flrengthens  and  dries  the  parts  of  the  body.  Although 
though  thofe  which  labour-about  Waters,  are  moil:  commonly  troubled  with  cold,a,ndmoiftdifeafes,^ 

although  they  almoft  kill  themfelves  with  labour.  _  ' 

Again  thofe  which  deal  with  Metals,  as  all  forts  of  Smiths,  and  thofe  which  caft  and  work  brafs, 
are  more  troubled  with  hot  difeafes,  as  Feavers.  Butif  their  Calling  be, fuch,  as  they  fit  much,  and 
work  allthedaylong  fitting  at  home,  asShoo-makers-,  it  makes  thebody  tender,  the  flefli  effe¬ 
minate,  and  caufeth  great  quantity  of  excrements.  A  life  as  well  idle  ^id  negligent  in  body,  as 
quiet  in  mind,  in  all  riotoufnefe  and  exceffes  of  Diet,  doth  the  fame.  For  from  hence  the  body  is 

made  fubjedf  to  the  Stone,  Gravel  and  Goiit.  ,  -.1.  '  "  ' 

That  Calling  of  life  which  is  performed  with  moderate  labour,  clothing  and  diet,  feems  very.  Thecotnnio. 
fit  and  convenient  10  preferve  the  natural  temper  of  the  body.  The  ingenious  Chirurgionmay 
frame  more  of  himfelf  that  may  more  particularly  conduce  to  the  examination  of  thefe  things. 

Therefore  the  things  natural,  and  thofe  which  axe  near  or  neighbouring  to  them  being  thus  briefly 
declared  i  the  Order  feems  to  require,  that  we  make  enquiry  of  things  Not-natural. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  things  Not-natmaL 

T  He  things  which  we  mufl:  now  treat  of,  have  by  the  later  Phyfitians  been  termed  Not-na- 

tural-,  becaufe  they  are  not  of  the  number  of  thofe  which  enter  into  the  conffitution  or  calletl 'things 
compofure  of  mans  body,  as,  the  Elements,  Humprs,  and  all  fuch  things  which  we  for-  Not-naturak 
merly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Natural :  Although  they  be  fuch  as  are  neceffary  to  preferve 
and  defend  the  body  already  made  and  compofed.  Wherefore  they  were  called  by  Galen  Prefervers  v 
becaufe  by  the  due  ufe  of  them  the  body  is.preferved  in  health.  Alfo,they  may  be  called  Doubtful, and 
Neuters-,  for  that  rightly  and  fitly  ufed,  they  keep  the  body  healthful,  but  inccnfiderately,  they 
they  caufe  difeafes.  Whereby  it  comes  to  pais,  that  they  may  be  thought  to  pertain  to  that  part 
of  Phyfick  which  is  of  preferving  health  -,  not  becaufe  fome  of  thefe  things  should  be  abfolutely 
and  of  their  own  nature  wholfom,  and  others  unwholibm  j  but  only  by  this,  that  they  are,  or 
prove  fo  by  their  convenient,  or  prepofterous  ufe.  Therefore  we  confider  the  ufe  of  fuch  like  things 
from  four  conditions.  Quantity,  Quality,  Occafion,  and  Manner  of  ufing:  If  thou  (halt  obferve  cxlen.  t. 
thefe,  thou  (halt  attain  and  effed  this.  That  thofe  things  which  of  themfelves  are,  as  it  were, 
doubtful,  lhall  bring  certain  and  undoubted  health.  For  thefe  four  Circumftances  do  fo  far  ex¬ 
tend,  that  in  them,  as  in  the  perfe6tion  of  Art,  the  Rules  which  may  be  preferibed  to  preferve 
health,  are  contained.  But  Galen  in  another  place,  hath  in  four  words  comprehended  the(e  things  _ 

Not-natural as,  things  Taken,  Applied,  Expelled,  and  to  be  Done.  Things  jTaken,  are  thole 
which  are  put  into  the  body,  either  by  the  mouth,  or  any  other  way,  as  the  Air,  Meat  aiw  Drmk. 

Things  applied,  are  thofe  which  muft  touch  the  body,  as  the  Air  now  mentioned,  affecting  the 
body  with  a  diverfe  touch  of  its  qualities  of  heat,  cold,  moillure  or  drinefs.  Expelled,  are  what 
^  C  3 
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thinss  foever  being  unprofitable,  are  generated  in  the  body,  and  require  to  be  expelled.  To  be 
Done,  are  labour,  reft^  fleep,  watching,  and  the  like.  We  may  morediftindly,  and  by  expreffion 
of  proper  Names,  revoke  all  thefe  things  to  fix ; 

'Air, 

Mat  zndVrinki 

ijrx.'  1 _ _  jLahour  andK^. 

Which  areX^^^^^  and  Watchingi 

*  ^Repletion  and  Inanition  \  or  things  to  be  cxpell’d,  or  retained  and  kept. 
Perturbations  of  the  Mind. 


Sow  necertary 
for  life  the  Air 
is.‘ 


What  Air  is 
hurtful. 


Three  things 
are  underftood 
by  the  name  of 
the  Air. 


Aphor.^.f'eU.i. 
The  force  of 
the  Winds. 


HOW  the  winds 
acquire  ocher 
faculties,  than 
they  naturally 
hare. 

TheWefiwind 
of  it  felf  un- 
wholfome. 

What  force 
Stars  have  up- 
oaihe  Air. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

I 

r  '  _  Of  the  Air, 

AI R  is  fo  neceffary  to  life,  that  we  cannot  live  a  moment  without  it ,  if  fo  be  that  breathing, 
andrmuch  fnore  tranfpiration,  be  not  to  be  feparated  from  life.  Wherefore  it  much  con- 
duceth  to  know,  what  Air  is  wholfom,  what  unwholfom,  and  which  by  contrariety  of 
qualities  fights  for  the  Patient  againft  theDifeafei  or  on  the  contrary,  by  a  fimilitude  of  qualities 
(hall  noutiOi  the  Difeafe,  that  if  it  may  feem  to  burthen  the  Patient  by  increafing  or  adding  to  the 
Difeafe,  we  may  corred  it  by  Art.  So  in  curing  the  wounds  of  the  head,  efpecially  in  Winter,  we 
labour  by  all  the  means  we  may  to  make  the  Air  warm.  For  cold  is  hurtfiil  to  the  Brain,  Bones, 
and  the  wounds  of  thefe  parts  •,  and  heat  is  comfortable  and  friendly.  But  alfo  the  Air  being  drawn 
into  the  body  by  breathing  when  it  is  hotter  than  ordinary,  doth  with  a  newwarnith  over-heat  the 
heart,'  lung§,  andfpirits,  and  weaken  the  firength  by  the  diffipationof  the  Spirits  too  much  atte¬ 
nuated  jfo  being  too  cold,  in  like  manner  the  firength  of  the  faculties  faints  and  grows  dull,  either 
by  fiipprelfion  of  the  vapors,  or  by  the  infpiffation  or  thickning  of  the  Spirits. 

Therefore  to  conclude.  That  air  is  to  be  efieemed  healthful,  ^hich  is  clear,  fubtil  and  pure,  and  free 
and  open  on  every  fide,  and  which  is  far  remote  from  all  Carion-like  finells  of  dead  Carkafies,  or  the 
flench  of  any  putrefying  thing  whatfoever:  The  which  is  far  diftant  from  flanding  Pools,and  Fens,  and 
Caves,  fending  forth  flrOng  and  ill  vaporsmeither  too  cloudy  nor  moifi  by  the  nearnefs  offome  River. 

Such  an  Air,  I  fay,  if  it  have  a  vernal  temper,  is  good  againft  alldifeafes.  That  Air  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  this,  is  altogether  unhealthfuh  as  that  which  is  putrid,  fhutup,  and  preft  by  the  ftraitnefs 
of  neighbouring  Mountains,  infeded  with  fome  noifom  vapor.  And  becaufe  I  cannot  profecute  all 
the  conditions  of  Airs,  fit  for  the  expel  ling  of  alldifeafes,  as  which  are  almoft  infinite  j  itfhallfufo 
fice  here  to  have  fet  down,  what  we  muft  underftand  by  this  word  Air, 

Phyficians  commonly  ufe  to  underftand  three  things  by  the  name  of  Air :  The  prefent  ftate  of  the 
Air,  the  Region  iii  which  we  live,  and  the  feafixi  of  the  Year.  We  fpoke  of  this  laft,  when  we 
treated  of  Temperaments.  Wherefore  we  will  now  fpeak  of  the  two  former.  The  prefent  ftate  of 
the  Air,  one  while  for  fome  fmall  time,  is  like  the  Spring,  that  is  temperate  •»  otherwhiles  like  the 
Summer,  that  is  hot  and  dry otherwhiles  like  the  Winter,  that  is  cold  and  moift  j  andfometimts 
like  the  Autumn,  which  is  unequal  i  and  this  laft  conftitution  of  the  Air  is  the  caufo  of  many  difeafes. 
When  upon  the  fame  day,  it  is  one  while  hot,  another  cold,  we  muft  exped:  Autumnal  difeafes^ 
Thefe  tempers  and  varieties  of  conftitutions  of  the  Air,  are  chiefly  and  principally  ft irred  up  by  the 
Winds  i  as  which  being  diffufed  overj  all  the  Air,  fhew  no  fmall  force  by  their  fudden  change. 
Wherefore  we  will  briefly  touch  their  natures:  That  which  blows  from  the  Eaft,  is  theEaft-wind, 
and  is  of  a  hot  arid  dry  nature,  and  therefore  healthful.  But  the  Weftern  wind  is  cold  and  moift, 
and  therefore  fickly.  The  South-wind  is  hot  and  moift,  the  Author  of  putrefadion  and  putrid  di- 
feafes.  The  North-wind  is  cold  and  dry,  therefore  healthy :  Wherefore  it  is  thought,  if  it  happen  to 
blow  in  the  Dog-days,  that  it  makes  the  whole  year  healthful,  and  purges  and  takes  away  the  feeds 
of  putrefadion,  if  any  chance  to  be  in  the  Air.  But  this  defeription  of  the  four  Winds,  is  then 
only  thought  to  be  true,  if  we  confider  the  Winds  in  their  own  proper  nature,  which  they  bor¬ 
row  from  thofe  Regions  from  which  they  firft  proceed.  '  For,  otherwife  they  afed  the  Air  quite 
contrary,  according  to  the  difpofitions  of  the  places  over  which  they  came  >  as.  Snowy  places.  Sea, 
Lakes,  Pvivers,  Woods,  orfandy  Plains,  from  whence  they  may  borrow  new  qualities,  with  which 
they  may  afterwards  pofTefs  the  Air,  andfo  confequently  our  bodies. 

Hence  it  is  we  have  noted  the  Weftern-windunwholfome,  and  breeding  difeafes,  by  reafon  of 
the  proper  condition  of  the  Region  from  whence  it  camev  and  fuchthat  is  cold  and  moift:  The 
Gafeoins  find  it  truly  to  their  fo  great  harm,  that  it  feldoms  blows  with  them,  but  it  brings  fome 
manifeft  and  great  harm,  either  to  their  bodies,  or  fruits  of  the  earth.  And  yet  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  are  wont  to  commend  it  for  healthfulnefs,  more  than  the  reft.  But  alfo  the  rifing  and  Pet¬ 
ting  of  fome  more  eminent  Stars,  do  oftai  caufe  fuch  cold  winds,  that  the  whole  Air  is  cooled,  or 
infededwith  fome  other  malign  quality.  For  vapors  and  exhalations  are  often  raifed  by  the  force 
of  the  Stars,  from  whence  Winds,  Clouds,  Storms,  Whirlwinds,  Lightnings,  Thunders,  Hail, 
Snow,  Rain,  Earthquakes,  Inundations,  and  violent  raging  of  the  Sea,  have  their  original.  The 
exad  contemplation  of  which  things,  although  it  be  proper  to  Aftronomers,  Cofmographers  and 
Geographers,  yet  Hippocrates  could  not  omit  it,  but  that  he  muft  fpeak  fomething  in  his  Book  de 
Acre  &  Aquis  *,  where  he  touches,  by  the  way,  the  defeription  of  the  neighbouring  Regions,  and 

fuch  as  he  knew.  *  .  . 

From  this  force  of  the  Air,  either  hurtful,  or  helping  in  difeafes,  came  that  famous  obfervation 
©f  Guido  of  GauJias^  That  wounds  of  the  head  are  more^  difficult  to  cure  at  Paris^  than  at  Avignon^ 

and 


t  . 

Book  r. 


Compendious  way^  to  Chirurgery. 


and  the  plain  contrary  of  wounds  of  the  legs  i  for  the  air  .of  Pjr/>,  compared  to  that  of  Avignm , 
is  cold  and  moih,  wherefore  hurtful  andoffehfive  to  the  wounds  of  tlie  head.  On  the  contrary*, 
the  fame  Air,  becaufe  it  obfeures  the  fpirits,  incraflates  the  blood,  condenfates  the  humors,  and 
makes  them  lefs  fit  for  defluxibn§,  makes  the  wounds  of  the  legs,  more  eafie  to  be  hpled,  by  ma.-, 
foil  it  hinders  the  courfepf  humors,  by  whofe  defluxion  the  cure  ishindred.  Biit  it  is  manifefl, 
that  hot  and  dry  places  make  a  greater  diflipation  of  the.  natural  heat,  from  whence  the  weaknefs 
of  the  powers  i  by  which  fame  reafonthe  Inhabitants  of  fuch  places  do  not  fo  well  endure  blcodr 
kttin«>  i  but  more  eafily  fuifer  purgation,  though  vehement,  by  reafoii  of,  the  contumacy  of  the 
humor,  caufed  by  drinefs.  To  conclude,  the  Air  changes  the  Conftitutions  of  our  bodies,  either 
by  Its  quaUtieS,  as  if  it  be  hotter, ,  colder,  moifler  or  drier  •,  or  by  its  matter,  as  if  it  be  grolfer,  or 
more  fubtil  than  is  Ht,  or  corrupted  by  exhalations  from  the  earth,  or  by  a  fudden  and  pnaccUftomed 
alteration,  vyhich  any  man  may  prove,  who  makes  a  fudden  change  out  of  a  quiet  air  into.a  (tormy, 
and  troubled  with  many  winds.  .  But  becaufe,  next  to  the  Air,  nothing  is  fo  necelfary  to  nourilh 
mans  body,  as  Meat  and  Drink,  I  will  now  begin  to  fpeak  of  them  both. 


Hay/  the  . air  of 
Varis  comes  . 
to  be  ili  for 
wounds  of  the 
jiead,.^nd  good 
for  thofe  of  the 
legs. 


,  By  what -means 
the  air  changes 
ovir  bodies. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  Meat  atld  Orinki 

THat  this  our  Treatife  of  Meat  and  Drink  may  be  more  brief  and  plain,  I  have  thought  good 
to  part  it  into  thefe  heads,  as  to  confider  the  goodnefs  and  illnefs  of  bo.th  of  them,  their 
quaWy,  quality,  cuflom,  delight,  order,  time  s  and  to  accommodate  them  all  to  the  ages.  J  ■ 

and  feafonsof  theyear.  We  judge  of  the  goodnefs  andpravity  of  meats  and  drinks,  from  the  of  nSv 
condition  of  the  good  or  vicious  humours  or  juyee  which  they  beget  in  usi  For  evil  juyee  caufeth  ^ents. 
many  difeafes.  As  on  the  contrary,  good  juyee  drives  aWay  alldifeafes  from  the  body,  except  the, 
fault  happen  from  fome  other  occafion,  as  from  quantity,  or  too  much  excefs.  Wherefore  it  is 
principally  neceffary,  that  thofe  who  will  preferve  their  prefent  health,  and  hinder  the  accefs  of 
difeafes,  feed  upon  things  of  good  nourifhment  and  digeftions  as,  are  good  wine,  the  yolks  of  eggs, 
good  milk,  wheaten  bread  well  baked,  the  flelh  of  Capons  ,  Partridge ,  Thruflies,  Larks,  Veal, 

Mutton,  Kid,  and  fuch  like  other,  which  you  may  find  mentioned  in  the  Books  which  Gap^  writ, 
de  Alimmt(kHm  facultatihus  \  where  alfo  he  examines  thofe  which  are  of  evil  juyee  by  their  mani- ) 
feft  qualities  s  as  Acrimony,  Bitternefs,  Saltnefs,  Acidity,  Harfhnefs,  and  fuch  like.  ,  ,, 

Butunlefsweufe  a  convenient  quantity  and  meafureinour  meats,  howfoever  laudable  they  be,  Tlieirquami- 
we  fhali  never  reap  thefe  fruits  of  health  we  hoped  for.  For  they  yield  matter  of  difeafes,  by  the  only^  ^  ^ 
excefs  of  their  quantity  s  but  we  may  by  this  know  the  force  of  quantity  on  both  parts,  becaufe  ot-  ' '  '  . 

ten  the  poifonous  quality  of  meats  of  ill  nourilhraent  doth  not  hurt,  byreafonthey  were  not  taken/Tbe  quantity^ 
into  the  body  into  a  great  quantity.  That  meafure  of  quantity  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  in  difeafes  s  dfeem^d 

and  according  to 
^  no  the  nature  of 


for  Hippocrates  faith.  If  any  givemeattoone  fick  of  a  Feaver,  hegives  firength  to  the  well,  ar 
increafes  the  difeafe  to  the  fick,  efpecially  if  he  do  not  ufe  a  mean.  Wherefore  it  is  a  thing  of_i 
fmall  confequence,  to  know  what  difeafes  require  a  ilender,  and  what  a  large  diet  i  of  which  thing 
there  is  a  large  relation  made  in  Sett,  i.  of  the  Aphorifmsof  Hippocrates--,  where  heteacheth,  the 
fick  muft  feed  more  largely  in  the  beginning  of  long  difeafes,  whereby  they  may  be  enabled  to  en¬ 
dure  the  length  of  the  difeafe,  and  laft  to  the  ftate  thereof.  But  in  lharp  and  violent  difeafes,  which 
prefently  come  to  their  height,  we  muft  ufe  a  flender  diet  s  but  moft  flender,  when  the  difeafe  is  in  . 
the  height:  Andbefides,  all  out  confultations  in  this  kind,  muft  be  referred  to  theftrengthof  the.. 

I^atients.  But  thofe  who  enjoy  their  perfed  health,  muft  ufe  a  quantity  of  meat,  agreeable  to  their 
evacuation  and  tranfpiration  s  for  men,  by  reafon  of  the  ftrength  of  their  heat,  and  the  more  copious 
dilfipation  of  the  triple  fubftance,  have  greater  appetite  than  women  s  altogether  by  the  fame  reafon, 
that  young  people,  and  fuch  as  grow,  need  more  frequent  and  plentiful  nourilhment  than  old  mien  s 
and  alfo  amongft  young  men  of  the  like  age,  fome  do  rightly  require  mpre  copious  nouriftiment  thaft 
otherfome,  that  is,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  evacuations  and  cuftom.  Certainly  for  Glut.-l 
tony,  it  is  fuch  as  may  be  extended  to  all  •,  but  we  all  ftiould  take  fo  much  meat  and  drink,  that  our 
powers  may  be  refrelhed,  and  not  opprelfed ,  for  by  the  decree  of  thefe  be  the  two  com-., 

pendiary  ways  of  preferving  health  s  not  to  be  over-filled  with  meat,  and  to  be  quick  to  work  r 
And  thus  much  of  the  quantity  of  meats.  Neither  muft  thofe  who  are  found  or  fick,'  have,  lefs  ^e-  The  qualities 
gard  to  the  qualities  of  their  meats  s  and  thofe  are  cither  the  firft,  as  heatings  cooling,  moiftenings,  9^  ; 

dryings  orthefecond,  attenuating,  incralfating,  obftrud:ing,  opening,  or  fome  other-like,  work¬ 
ing  according  to  the  condition  of  their  nature.  The  manner  of  our  diet  is  not  only  to  be  framed 
accordipg  to  thefe,  but  alfo  to  be  varied  s  for  the  prefent  ftate  of  fuch  as  be  in  health,  requires  to  be 
preferved  by  the  ufe  of  like  things.  Ashot  and  moift  nourilhmentis  to  be  prefribed  to  children,  as  to. 
thofe  which  are  hot  and  moift  s  and  cold  and  dry  to  old  men,  as  to  thofe  who  are  ,cold  and  dry,  if  .  ,  ._ 

fobe  that  vulgar  faying  be  true,  that,  Health  delights  in  the  ufe  of  lik^  things.  .Yet  becaufe  Old-  Olfl-ageadif- 
age,  how  green  and  new  begun  howfoever  it,  be,  is  of  it  felf,  as  it  were,  a  difeafe,  it  leems  to  be 
more  convenient,  both  to  truth,  and  for  health,  that  old  people  ihould  eat  meats  contrary  to  theit 
nature,  that  is,  hot  and  moift  s  that  fo  we  may  defer,  as  much  as  we  can,  the  caufes  of  death,  cold 
and  drinefs,  which  haften  the  deftrudion  of  that  age.  For  we  muft  refill  difeafes  by  the  ufe  of 
their  contraries,  as  thofe  things  which  are  contrary  po  nature.  For  otherwife,  as  much  meat  as” 
you  give  to  the  fick,  you  add  fo  much  ftrength  to  the  difeafe.  And  the  fame  is  the  caufe  why. 

Hippocrates  that  a  moift  diet  is  convenient  for  ill  fuch  as  are  fick  of  Feavers,  becaufe  a  Feaver  Aj^hor:  i6. 

Is  a  dry  diftemperature.  Therefore  we  muft  diligently  pry  into  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  that  know'-  i. 
ing  it,  we  may  endeavour  to  abate  its  fury  by  the  ufe  of  contraries.’ 

But 
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But  ifCuttom  (as  they  fay)  be  another  nature,  the  Phyfician  muft  have  a  great  care  of  it,  both 

.  in  found  and  fick.  For  this  fometimes  by  little  and  little,  and  infenfibly,  changes  our  natural  teinpe- 
'  rament,  and  inftead  thereof  gives  us  a  borrowed  temper.  Wherefore  if  any  would  prelaitly  or  fud- 
denly  change  a  Cuftom,  which  is  fometimes  ill,  into  abetter,  truly  he  will  bring  more  harm  than 
good-,  becaufe  all  fudden  changes  (according  to  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates)  are  dangerous.  Where¬ 
fore  if  neceffity  require  that  we  Ihould  withdraw  any  thing  from  our  Cuftom,  we  muft  do  it  by  little 
and  little,  that  fo  nature  may  by  degrees  be  accuftomed  to  contraries  without  violence,  orthedi- 
fturbance  of  its  ufual  government.  For  that  meat  and  drink  which  is  fomewhat  worfe,  but  more 
pleafant  and  familiar  by  cuftom,  is  to  be  prefeared  (in  Hippocrates  opinion)  before  better,  but  lefs 
pleafant  and  accuftomed.  Hence  is  it,  that  Countrey*men  do  very  well  digeft  Beef  and  Bacon,  which 
commonly  they  ufe  but  will  turn  into  nidorulent  vapors ,  Patridg,  Capons,  and  other  meat  of 
good  nourilhment^  fooner  than  change  them  into  good  and  laudable  Chylus.  The  caufe  of  which 
thing  is  not  only  to  be  attributed  unto  the  property  of  their  ftronger,  and  as  it  were,  burning  heat, 
but  much  more  to  Cuftom  which  by  a  certain  kind  of  familiarity,  caufeth  that  means  of  hard  di- 
Accuftomed  geftion,  areeafily  turned  into  laudable  blood.  For  the  force  of  Cuftom  is  fo  great,  that  accufto- 
iiieats  are  meats  are  more  acceptable  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  while  the  ftomach  delights  in  them, 

^Xfo^bTthat  it  more  ftraitly  embraces  them,  and  happily  digefts  them,  without  any  trouble  of  loathing,  vomit- 
incans’,  more  ing,  or  heavinefs.  All  the  contrary,  meet  and  happen  in  the  ufe  of  meats,  which  are  unpleafant  to 
iiouri/hing.  the  tafte  and  ftomach.  For  the  ventricle  abhorring  thole  things,  makes  manifeft  how  it  is  troubled 
by  its  acid  and  nidorulent  belchings,  loathing,  naufeoufnefs,  vomit,  heavinefs,  pain  of  the  head, 
and  trouble  of  the  whole  body. 

Wherefore  we  ijiuft  diligently  enquire,  what  meats  the  Patient  chiefly  delighted  in,  that  by  offer¬ 
ing  them,  his  appetite  languiftiing  by  reafon  of  fome  great  evacuation,  vomit,  or  the  like,  may  be  ftir- 
red  up.  For  it  will  be  better  and  more  readily  reftored  by  things  acceptable,  though  they  be  fome¬ 
what  worfe,  as  we  noted  a  little  before  out  of  Hippocrates,  By  which  words  he  plainly  taught,  that 
it  is  the  part  of  a  good  and  prudent  Phyfician  to  fubferibe  to,  and  pleafe,  the  palat  of  his  Patient. 

But  feeing  that  Order  is  moft  beautiful  in  all  things,  it  is  truly  very  neceffary  in  eating  our  meat : 
for  how  laudable  foever  the  meats  be  in  their  quantity  and  quality,  howfoeverfamiliar  by  ufe,  and 
grateful  by  cuftom  -,  yet  unlefs  they  be  eaten  in  due  order,  they  will  either  trouble  or  moleft  the  fto¬ 
mach,  or  be  ill,  or  flowly  and  difficultly  concoded  j  wherefore  we  muft  diligently  obferve,  what 
meats  muft  be  eaten  at  the  firft,  and  whatatthefecond  courfe for  thofe  meats  which  be  hard  to 
concod,  are  not  to  be  eaten  before  thofe  which  are  eafie  of  digeftion  *,  neither  dry  and'  aftringent 
things,  before  moiftening  and  loofing. 

But  on  the  contrary,  all  llippery,  fat  and  liquid  things,  and  which  are  quickly  changed,  ought  to 
go  before,  that  fo  the  belly  may  be  moiftned  -,  and  then  aftringent  things  muft  follow,  that  the  fto¬ 
mach,  by  their  help,  being  fhut  and  drawn  together,  may  more  ftraitly  comprehend  the  meat  on  eve-- 
ry  fide,  and  better  perform  the  Chylification  by  its  proper  heat  united  and  joyned  together. 

For  this  caufe  Hippocrates^  Lib,  de  Vi£itt  in  acutis-,  commands  thofe  things  to  be  always  eaten  in 
the  morning,  which  are  fit  to  loofen  the  belly,  and  in  the  evening  fuch  as  nourifti  the  body.  Yet  not- 
withftanding  drink  ought  not  to  precede  or  go  before  meat,  but  on  the  contrary,  meat  muft  precede 
drink,  by  the  order  preferibed  by  him. 

Neither  ought  we  in  our  eating  to  have Jefs  care  of  the  time,  than  we  have  of  the  order  ^  for  the 
time  of  eating  of  fuch  as  are  healthful,ought  to  be  certain  andfixt ,  for  at  the  accuftomed  hour,  and 
when  hunger  prelfes,  any  found  man,  aud  which  is  at  his  own  difpofure  may  eat,  but  exercife  and 
The  profit  of  accuftomed  labours  ought  to  go  before  for  it  is  fit,  according  to  the  Precept  of  Hippocrates^  that 
labour  before  precede  meat,  whereby  the  excrements  of  the  third  concodtion  may  be  evacuated,  the  native 

heat  increafed,  and  the  folid  parts  confirmed  and  ftrengthened,  which  are  three  commodities  of  ex¬ 
ercife  very  neceffary  to  the  convenient  taking  of  meat.  But  in  fick  perfons  we  can  fcarce  attend  and 
give  heed  to  thefe  circumftances  of  time,  and  accuftomed  hour  of  feeding  for,  that  indication  of 
giving  meat  to  the  fick,  isthebeft  of  all,  which  is  drawn  from  the  motion  of  the  difeafe,  and  the 
We  muft  not  declining  of  the  fit :  For  if  you  give  meat  in  Feavers,  fpecially  the  fit  then  taking  the  Patiait,  you 
give  meat  in  a  riourifh  not  him,  but  the  Difeafe.  For  the  meat  then  eaten,  is  corrupted  in  the  ftomach,  and  yields 
fitofa  Fcaver.  matterfor  the  difeafe:  For  meat  (as  we  noted  before  out  of  Hippocrates)  is  fixength  tothefound, 
and  a  difeafe  to  the  fick,  unlefs  it  be  eaten  at  convenient  time,  and  diligent  care  to  be  had  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  Patient,  and  greatnefs  of  the  difeafe. 

But  neither  is  it  convenient  that  the  meat  Ihould  be  fimple,  and  of  one  kind,  but  of  many  forts,  and 
of  divers  difhes  dreffed  after  different  forms,  left  nature  by  the  continual  and  hateful  feeding  upon 
the  fame  meat,  may  at  length  loath  it,  and  fo  neither  ftraitly  contain  it,  nor  well  digeft  it  or  the 
ftomach  accuftomed  to  one  meat,  taking  any  loathing  thereat,  may  abhor  all  other  and  as  there  is 
no  defire  of  that  we  do  not  know,  fo  the  dejected  appetite  cannot  be  delighted  and  ftirred  up 
with  the  pleafure  of  any  meat  which  , can  be  offered.  For  we  muft  not  credit  thofe  fuperftitious  or 
too  nice  Phyficians,  who  think  the  digeftion  is  hindred  by  the  much  variety  of  meats. 

The  matter  is  far  otherwife,  for  by  the  pleafure  of  what  things  foever  the  ftomach  allured  doth  re¬ 
quire,  it  embraces  them  more  ftraitly,  and  concods  them  more  perfedly.  And  our  nature  is  defirous 
of  variety. 

Moreover,  feeingour  body  iscompofedof  a  fblid,moift,  and  airy  fubftance-,  and  it  may  happen, 
that  by  fo  many  labours,  which  we  are  compelled  to  undergo  and  fuftain  in  this  life,  one  of  thefe  may 
fuffer  a  greater  diilipation  and  lofs  than  another,  therefore  the  ftomach  isnecefiarily  compelled  to 
feek  more  variety,  left  any  thing  Ihould  be  wanting  to  repair  that  which  is  wafted.  But  alfo  the 
.  e  age  and  feafon  of  the  year,  yield  Indications  of  feeding  j  for  fome  things  are  convenient  for  a  young 
feed^ng°S^rn  ’’  Summer,  fome  in  Winter.  Wherefore  we  ought  to  know  what  be- 

ftomtheage.  fits  each  age  anil  feafon.  Children  need  hot,  moift,  and  much  nouriftiment,  which -may  not  only 
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fuifice  to  nourifh,  but  ihcreafe  the  body.  Wherefore  they  worft  endute  fading,  and  of  them  efpe- 
eially  thofe  who  are  the  mod  lively  and  fpiritful.  With  old  men  it  is  otherwife  ?  for  becaufe  theit 
heat  is  fmall,  they  need  little  nouridiment,  and  are  extinguilhed  by  much.  Wherefore  old  men  eali- 
ly  endure  to  fad  *,  they  ought  to  be  nourilhed  with  hot  and  moid  meats,  by  which  their  folid  parts 
iiow  growing  cold  and  dry,  may  be  heated  and  moidned,  as  by  the  fweet  nouridiment  of  fuch  like 
meats.  Middle  ag’d  men  delight  in  the  moderate  ufe  of  contraries,  to  temper  the  excefscf  their 
too  acrid  heat.  Young  people  as  temperate,  are  to  be  preferved  by  the  ufe  of  like  things.  .  .  ^ 

The  manner  of  Diet  in  Winter  mud  be  hot,  and  inclining  to  drinefs.  Wherefore,  then,  we  may  Indication  .  , 
more  plentifully  ufe  rod-meats,  drong  wines,  and  fpices  i  becaufe  in  the  Winter-feafon  we  are  domthetim^ 
troubled  with  the  cold  and  moid  air,  and  at  the  fame  time,  have  much  heat  inwardly  •,  for  the  in- 
ner  parts,according  to  Hippocrates^irQ  naturally  mod  hot  in  the  Winter, and  the  Spring,  but  fearveridi 
in  Summer  •,  fo  the  heat  of  Summer  is  to  be  tempered  by  the  ufe  of  cold  and  moid  things,  and  much 
drink.  Inthe  temperate  Spring,  all  things  mud  be  moderate  j  but  in  Autumn,  by  little  and  little, 
we  mtid  pafs  from  our  Summer  to  our  Winter  diet. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  Motion  and  refi. 


HtrePhyficianSadmonilhus,  that  by  the  name  of  Motion,  we  mud  underhand  all  forts  ofwhatMotibri 
Exercifes,  as  walking,  leaping,  running,  riding,  playing  at  Tennis,  carrying  a  burthen,  fignifies. 
and  the  like.  Fridion  or  rubbing  is  of  this  kind,  which  in  times  pad  was  in  great  nfe  and 
edeem,  neitheir  at  this  day  is  it  altogether  negleded  by  the  Phciyfians.  They  mention  many  kinds 
of  it,  but  they  may  be  all  reduced  to  three  •,  as,  one  gentle,  another  hard,  a  third  iiididerent  i  and  Three  kinds  of 
that  of  the  whole  body,  or  only  of  fome  part  thereof.  That  FridfiOn  is  called  hard,  which  is  made  by  Frifliohs. 
the  roughs  or  drong  preifure  of  the  hands,  fpunges,  or  a  coarfe  and  new  linnen  cloth  :  It  draws 
together,  condenfate^  binds  and  hardens  the  fleld,  yet  if  it  be  often  and  long  ufed,  at  length  it  ra¬ 
rities,  diifolves,  attenuates,  and  diminithes  the  flelh,  and  any  other  fubftance  of  the  body  *,  and  alfo 
it  caufeth  revulfion,  and  draws  thededuxion  of  humors  from  one  part  to  another.  The  gentle  Fri-  Gentle; 

(ftion,  which  is  performed  by  the  light  rubbing  of  the  hand,  and  dich  like,  doth  the  contrary  •,  as,  • 
foftens,  relaxes^  and  makes  the  skin  fmooth  and  unwrinckled  •,  yet  unlefs  it  be  long  continued,  it 
doth  none  of  thefe  worthy  to  be  fpoken  of.  The  indifferent  kinds,  confiding  in  the  mean  betwixt  indifferent, 
the  other  two,  increafeth  the  flelh,  fwells  or  puffs  up  the  habit  of  the  body,  becaufe  it  retains  the 
blood  and  fpirits  which  it  draws,  and  fuffers  them  not  to  be  diffipated. 

The  benefit  of  Exercife  is  great,  for  it  increafes  natural  heat,"  whereby  better  digeftion  follows.  The  ufe  of 
and  by  that  means  nourilhment,and  the  expulfion  of  the  excrements  •,  and  laftly,  a  i^uicker  motion  of  exercifes. 
the  fpirits,  to  perform  their  office  hi  the  body,  all  the  ways  and  paffages  being  cleanfed.  Befides,  it 
-  llrengthenstherefpiration,  and  the  other  a6tions  of  the  body,  confirms  the  habit,  and  all  the  limbs 
of  the  body,by  the  mutual  attrition  of  the  one  with  the  other  •,  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs  they  are  not 
fo  quickly  wearied  with  labour.  Hence  we  fee,  that  Country-people  are  not  to  be  tired  with  labour. 

If  any  will  reap  thefe  benefits  by  Exercife,  it  is  neceffary  that  he  take  opportunity  to  begin  his  the  fif' 
exercife,  and  that  hefeafonably  defift  from  it,  not  exercifing  himfelf  violently,  and  without  dif-  tell  time  for 
cretion  s.  but  at  certain  times  according  to  reafon.  exercife. 

Wherefore  the  beft  time  for  exercife  will  be  before  meat  (that  the  app.etite  may  be  increafed  by 
augmenting  the  natural  heat)  all  the  excrements  being  evacuated,  left  Nature  being  hungry  and 
empty,  do  draw  and  infufe  the  ill  humors  contained  in  the  guts  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  into' 
the  whole  habit,  the  Liver,  and  other  noble  parts.  Neither  is  it  fit  prefently,  after  meat,  to  run  in¬ 
to  exercife,  left  the  crude  humours  and  meats  not  well  concodted,  be  carried  into  the  veins.  The 
meafure  and  bounds  of  exercife  ranft  be,  when  the  body  appears  more  full,  the  face  looks  red,  fweat 
begins  to  break  forth,  we  breath  more  ftrongly  and  quick,  and  begin  to  grow  weary,  if  any  con¬ 
tinue  exercife  longer,  ftiffnefs  andwearinefs  aflails  his  joynts,  and  the  body  flowing  with  fweat  fuf¬ 
fers  a  lofs  of  the  fpirituous  and  humid  fubftance,  which  is  not  eafily  repaired  5  by  which  it  becomes 
more  cold  and  lean,  even  to  deformity. 

The  quality  of  exercife  which  we  require,  is  inthemidft  of  exercife-,  fothat  the  exercife  muft  Thequafiry  of' 
be  neither  too  flew  and  idle,  neither  too  ftrong  nor  too  weak,  neither  too  hafty  nor  remifs,  but  which  'exercife. 
may  move  all  the  members  alike.  Such  exercife  is  very  fit  for  found  bodies.  But  if  they  be  diftem- 
pered,  that  fort  of  exercife  is  to  be  made  choice  of,  which  by  the  quality  of  its  excefs;  may  corred 
the  diftemper  of  the  body,  and  reduce  it  to  a  certain  mediocrity.  Wherefore  fuch  men  as  are  fluffed  for  tvhom 
with  cold,  grofs,  and  vifeous  humors,  fhall  hold  that  kind  of  exercife  molt  fit  for  them,  which  is  ftrong  exet- 
more  laborious,  vehement,  ftronger,  and  long  continued.  Yetfo,  that  they  do  not  enter  into;  it  be- 
fore  thefirft  and  fecond  concodion,  which  they  may  know  by  the  yellownefs  of  their  urin.  But  let 
fuch  as  abound  with  thin  and  cholerick  humors,  chufe  gentle  exercifes,  and  fuch  as  are  free  from 
contention,  not  expedfing  the  finilhing  of  the  fecond  concodion ,  for  the  more  acrid  heat  of  the 
folid  parts  delights  in  fuch  half-concodted  juices,  which  otherwife  it  would  fo  burn  up  all  the  gluti¬ 
nous  fubftance  thereof  being  wafted,  that  they  could  not  be  adjoyned  or  faltned  to  the  parts.  For 
the  repeating  or  renewing  of  exercife,  the  body  ftiould  be  fo  often  exercifed,  as  there  is  a  delire  to 
eat.  For  exercife  ftirsup  and  revives  the  heat  which  lies  buried  and  hid  in  the  body  for  digeftion 
cannot  be  well  performed  by  afluggilh  heat,  neither  have  we  any  benefit  by  the  meat  we  eat,  urftefs 
we  uie  exercife  before. 

The  laft  part  of  exercife  begun  and  performed  according  to  Reafon,  is  named,  fhc  rrdering  of  the 
body^  which  is  performed  by  an  indifferent  rubbing  and  drying  of  members  v  that  fo  the  fweat  break- 
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ing  forth,  the  hlth  of  . the  body,  and  fuch  excrements  lying  under  the  skin,^  may  be  ^^^^red  and 

drawn  out  i  and  alfo  that  the  members  may  be  freed  from  Itiflfiiefs  and  wearinefs.  At  this  time  it 
ic  cotnnionlv  ufed  by  frich  as  play  at  TTennis*  ...  t  >  j  /*  ■ 

whatdifcom-  But  as  many  and  great  Commodities  aiife  from  exercife  conveniently  begun  and  jjerforme  ,  o 

modities  pro-  great  harm  proceeds  from  Idlenefsj  for  grofs  and  vicious  )Uyces  heaped  up  m  the  body,  common  y 
ceed  from  produce  crudities,  obftrudion«,  ftones  both  in  the  reins  and  bladder,  the  Gout,  Apoplexy,  ana 

thouland  other  difeafes^ 
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CHAP.  XVi. 

Of  Sleep  and  Watchirig. 

THat  this  our  fpeech  of  Sleep  and  Watching,  which  we  now  intend,  may  be  mor6  plain,  we 
will  briefly  declare,  what  commodity  or  difeommodity  they  bring  >  what  time  and  what 
j^Q^r  is  convenient  for  both  >  what  the  manner  of  lying  muit  Be,  and  the  choice  thereof  j 
what  the  dreams  in  fleeping »  and  what,  pains  or  heavinefs  and  chearfrlnefs  after  fleep  may  portend. 

Sleep  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  reft  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  ceffation  of  the  Animal  faculty 
from  fenfe  and  monon.  Sleep  is  caufed,  lichen  the  fubftance  of  *e  brain  ispolMed.and  after  feme 
fort  overcome  and  dulled  by  a  certain  vaporous,  fweet,  and  delightfome  humidity  i  or  wheiithe 
ffairits  almoft  exhauft  by  performance  of  fome  labour,  cannot  any  longer  fullain  the  weight  of  the 
body,  but  caufe  reft  by  a  neceflary  confequence  ?  by  which  means,  nature  may  produce  other,  from 

the  meat  by  concodfion  turned  into  blood.  .  r  .u  i  .  u  • 

Sleep  fitly  taken,  much  helps  the  digeftion  of  the  parts,  becaufe  in  the  time  of  reft,  the  h^t  being 

the  worker  of  all  concodion,is  carried  back  to  them,  together  with  the  fpirits.  Neither  doth  fleep  on- 
Iv  ai ve  eafe  to  the  wearied  members,  but  alfo  leflens  our  cares,  and  makes  us  to  forget  our  labours. 

night  is  a  fit  time  to  fleep  and  to  take  our  reft  in,  as  inviting  fleep  by  its  moifture,  filence, 
and  darknefs.  For  the  heat  and  fpirits,  in  the  thick  obfeurity  of  night,  are  driven  m  and  retained 
in  the  center  of  the  body  >  as  on  the  contrary  by  the  daily,  and  as  it  were,  friendly  and  farmliar 
light  of  the  Sun,  they  are  allured  and  drawn  forth  into  the  fuperficies,  and  outward  part  of  the 
body  ;>  from  whence  they  leave  fleeping,  and  begin  to  wake.  Befides  alfo,  which  makes  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  that  opportunity  and  benefit  which  we  look  for  from  fleep,  the  night  feafon  fuffiees  for  the 
work  of  juft  and  perfedf  concoction.  Which  is  one  reafon,  amongft  many,  that  fleep  in  the  d^  time 
may  behurtfld.  For  we  are  wakened  from  our  fleep  by  the  heat  and  fpirits,  called  forth  to  the  skin 
either  by  the  light,  or  noife  on  the  day  time,  before  that  the  concoCtion  which  was  begun  be  fi- 
niftied.  But,  that  fleep  cannot  but  be  light  which  comes  without  neceffity  of  fleeping.  Where¬ 
fore  the  concodfion  being  attempted,  but  not  perfected,  the  ftomach  is  filled  with  crudities,  di- 
ftended  with  acid  or  four  belchings,  and  the  brain  troubled  with  grofs  vapors  and  excrementitious 
humidities.  From  whence  proceed  pain  and  heavinefs  of  the  head,  and  ftore  of  cold  difrafes.  But 
although  fleep  on  the  night  time  be  whollbme,  yet  it  is  fit  that  it  be  reftrained  within  the  limits  of 
an  indifterent  time.  For  that  which  exceeds,  hinders  the  evacuation  of  excrements  both  upwards 
and  downwards ;  But  in  the  mean  time  the  heat,  which  is  never  idle,  draws  from  them  fome  porti¬ 
on  or  vapour,  into  the  veins,  principal  parts  and  habit  of  the  body,  to  become  matter  for  fome  dif- 
eafr.  We  muft  meafure  this  time,  not  by  the  (pace  of  hours,  but  by  the  finifhing  the  work  of  con- 
coCfion,  which  is  performed  in  fome  fooner  than  in  other  fome.  Yet  that  which  is  longeft  is  per¬ 
fected  and  done  in  feven  or  eight  hours.  The  ventricle  fubfiding  and  falling  into  its  felf  and  its  pro¬ 
per  coats,  and  the  urine  tinCf ured  yellow,  gives  perfeCt  judgment  thereof.  For  on  the  contrary,  the 
extenfion  of  the  ftomach ,  acid  belching,  pain  of  the  head,  and  heavinefs  of  the  whole  body,  Ihew 
that  the  concoCtion  is  unperfeCt. 

In  fleeping  we  muft  havefpecial  care  of  our  lying  down  v  for  firft  we  muft  lie  on  our  right  fide, 
that  fo  the  meat  may  fall  into  the  bottom  of  our  ftomach,  which  being  flefliy,  and  lefs  membranous, 
is  the  hotter,  and  more  powerful  to  affimilate.  Then  a  little  after  we  muft  turn  upon  our  left  fide, 
that  fothe  Liver  with  its  Lobes,  as  with  hands,  may  on  every  fide  embrace  the  ventricle,  and  as  a 
fire  put  under  a  kettle,  haften  the  concoCf ion.  Laftly,  towards  morning  it  will  not  be  unprofitable 
to  turn  again  upon  our  right  fide,  that  by  this  fituation  the  mouth  of  the  ftomach  being  opened, 
the  vapours  which  arifefrom  the  elixation  of  the  Chylus  have  freer  paflage.  Lying  upon  the  back  is 
wholly  to  be  avoided  •,  for  from  hence  the  Reins  are  inflamed,  the  Stone  is  bred,  Palfies,  Convulfion, 
and  all  the  difeafes  which  have  their  original  from  the  defluxion  into  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  to  the 
Nerves  taking  beginning  from  thence.  To  lie  upon  the  belly  is  not  unprofitable  for  fuch  as  have 
ufed  to  lie  fo,  if  they  be  not  troubled  with  defluxions  into  the  eyes  i  for  fo  the  humor  will  more  eafily 
flow  into  the  part  arfeCted.  But  thus  the  work  of  concodion  is  not  a  little  furthered,  becaufe  by 
that  form  of  lying,  not  only  the  inward  heat  is  contained  and  gathered  about  the  Ventricle,  but  the 
encompafling  warmnefs  of  the  foft  feathers  of  the  bed  aids  and  aflifts  it. 

Neither  are  the  Dreams  which  we  have  in  our  fleep  to  be  negleCfed,  for  by  the  diligent  confide- 
ration  of  thefe,  the  affeCf ions  and  fuperfluous  Humors  which  have  chief  power  in  the  body  are  mar- 
velloufly  known.  For  thofe  who  have  raging  choler  running  up  and  down  their  bodies  while  they 
fleep,  all  things  to  them  appear  bright,  Alining,  fiery,  burning,  full  of  noife  and  contention.  Thofe 
who  abound  with  Phlegm,  dream  of  floods,  fnows,  (bowers,  and  inundations  and  falling  from  high 
places.  Thofe  who  are  Melancholy,  dream  of  gapings  and  gulphs  in  the  earth,  thick  and  obfeure 
darknefs,  fmoaks,  caves,  and  all  black  and  difmal  things.  But  thofe  whofe  bodies  abound  in  blood, 
dream  of  marriages,  dances,  embraces  of  women,  feafts,  jelts,  laughter,  of  orchards  and  gardens  i 
and  to  condt  de,  of  all  things  pleafant  and  fplendent. 

Alfu 
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Compendious  ionyy  to  Chirm'gery. 


we  muft  obferve  how  the  Patient  doth  after  leep,  whether  more  lively  and  chcaiful,  or 
more  havy  t  for,  by  the  opinion  of  Hippoaaus, 

t 

Cum  labor  a  fomno  efi ,  letbalem  collige  morhtm  i 
Sin  profit  fomnus^  nihil  hinc  lethdle  timendum  ejli 

Pain  lieep enfuing,  an  ill difeafe  doth  ftiow  i  . 

But  if  fleep  profit  bring,  no  harm  from  thence  will  flowi 

a«;fleep  foV/atching,  if  it  exceed  meafufe,,  is  hurtful*,  for  it  Hurts  the  temp^ture  of  the 
U  weakens  the  fenfes,  waftes  the  fpirits,  breeds  crudities,  heavinefsof  the  head,  falling  ^^ay  of 

flVoi  and  leannefs  over  all  the  body,  and,  to  conclude,  it  makes  Ulcers  more  dry, ^and.fo  con  j 

feauenSv  rebellious,  difficult  to  heal  and  malign.  There  are  many  other  things  may  be  fpoken  of 
lleep  and  watching,  but  thefe  may  fuffice  a  Chirurgeon. 


CHAP.  XVIL 
Of  Ktpletion^  and  Inanition  or  Emptinefsi 


THete  are  to  be  Ihort,  two  forts  of  P.epletion,  orof  all  excefs;  one  k  ofafimpie  quality, 
without  any  deHuxion,  or  fociety  of  any  humor,  as  apprs  in  diftempers  without  mat- 
ter ;  The  other  is  of  quantity  and  mafs,  the  body  being  diftended  with  wp  much  meat,  or 
^  arp-if  nuantitv  of  humors  i  from  whence  proceed  an  infinite  number  of  difeafe^  ^  They  call 
telSerion  of  meats,  Satietyor  Fulnefs;  and  it  iS;of  two  kinds:  The  one  which  is  caUed 

+  Rebletion  or  Fulnefs  to  the  veflelsi  the  Other  Repletion  to  the  ftrength.  ^  ^ 

We  iudae  of  Satiety  to  the  velTcts,  by  the  diftention  and  fwelling  of  the  veins,  and  entrals,  as  the 
ffomach  call  Satiety  to  the  ftrength,  when  the  body  ,  is  loaded  with  more  meats  than  it  can 
well  bear.  But  alfo  there  is  a  double  Repletion  of  humors.  For  either  it  is  of  Home  one  humor,  or  of 
all  the  humors  *,  they  call  this  by  a  peculiar  name,  Plethora,  For  Galen  defines  P/effcom  to  be  an  equal 
excefs  of  all  the  humors.  For  if  at  any  time  he  define  a  Tlethora  to  an  excefs  of  blood  only  ,  then 
vcrTly  by  the  name  of  blood,  he  underftands  an  equal  comprehcnfion  of  the  four  humors  as  it  k 

^^^The  Repktion  which  is  caufed  by  Home  one  humor,  is  termed  by  Galen  io  ^He  pl^e  l^ore-men- 
tioned;,  clochyniia  (that  is,  an  evil  juice)  whether  the  Repletion  proceed  of  a  Gholerick,  Me- 

‘“SfnanSr  Ev^cu”  thing^tban  the  expulfion  or  effufion  of  humors  which 

aretmublefome,  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  Of  Evacuation,  fome  are  .univerfal,  which  expd 
fuperfluous  humors  from  the  Whole  body,  fuch  are  Purging,  Vomiting,Tranrpiration,  |weats,  Phl^ 
bommv  Some  particular,  which  are  performed  only  to  evacuate  fome  part,  as  the  Brain,  by  t 

•,  the  Lungs,  by  die  weaion  *,  the  Stomach,  by  vomit  and  ftool .  the  guts,  by 
SS*,  thfiiver  and  the  Spleen,  by  urine  and  ordure.  Thefe  Evacuations  are  fometimes  performed 
bpature,  freeing  it  felf  of  that  which  is  troublefome  to  it otherwhiles  by  the  Art  of  the  Phyfi- 

^^^ASlagaim,^weof”S  good  and  requifite,  when  only  the  humor  which  is  hurtful  either  m 

quantity ^r  quality,  is  evacuated  :  The  other  not  requifite,  or  immoderate,  when  the  profitable 

^“Kha?Ev^cur^^^^^^  ?hey  a?c^pe?formcd  and  done,  either  by  the  fcratchingand 

rubbing  of  the  skin,  as  when  a  Gholerick,  Salt  or  Serous  Humor,  or  fome  windmefs  ly^ng  between 
the  skin  and  the  flelb,  caufe  itching.  For  byfcratching  the  skin,  it  gets  paflage  out,  which  is  mani- 
feft  by  the  efflux  of  a  ferous  matter  burning,  or  caiifing  fcabs  and  ulcers,  if  the  humor  be  fomewhat 
grofs*,  butinfenfibleandnotfomanifeft,  ifitbe  windinefs,  the  skin  by  that  rubbing  being  rarified, 
Indthegrofs  flatulency  attenuated.  Wherefore  they  do  ill  who  hinder  their  Patients  from  fcratch- 
ine  unlels  they  fcratch  fo  cruelly  and  hard,  that  there  may  be  danger  (by  reafon  of  the  great  heat  and 
pain  thereby  caufed)  of  fome  defluxion  or  falling  down  of  humors  into  the  part. 

^  Or  thefe  Evacuations  are  performed  by  much  matter  evacuated  from  an  opened  Bile,  or  running 
Ulcer  aFiffula,  or  fuch  like  fores.  Or  by  fweats  which  are  very  good  and  healthful,  e^ecidly  m 
(harodifeafes,  if  they  proceed  frpm  the  whole  body,  and  happen  on  the  critical  days.  By  Vomit, 
which  often  violently  draws  thefe  humors  from  the  whole  body,  even  from  foe  utgou  joynts,  which 
purging  Medicines  could  not  evacuate, as  we  may  fee  in  the  Palfie, and  Sciatica,  or  Hipgout.  By  ^it- 
foiR  as  in  all  who  are  fuppurated  either  in  foe  fides  or  lungs.  By  Salivation,  or  a  Phlegmatick  flux 
by  foe  mouth,  as  in  thofe  who  are  troubled  with  the  French-pox.  By  fneezing  and  blowing  the  nofe  s 
for  by  thefe,  the  brain  oppreft  with  moiffure,  disburtheneth  it  felf,  whether  it  be  done  without,  or 
with  the  help  of  fternutatories  and  errhines  •,  ’wherefore  children,  and  fuch  as  have  fomewhat  moiff 
brains,  purge  themlelves  often  this  way.  By  hicket  and  belching  *,  for  by  thefe  the  windinefs  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ftomach,  is  often  expelled.  By  urine,  for  by  this  not.only  Feavers,  but  which  is  more 

admired,  the  French-pox  hath  often  been  terminated  and  cured;  .  .  ■  , 

For  there  have  been  fome  troubled  with  the  Pox,  in  whom  a  flux  of  the  vicious  and  yenenate  hu¬ 
mor  could  not  by  Undions  of  Quick-filver  be  procured,  either  from  the  mouth  or  belly  *,  yet  have 
beenwonderfully  freed  by  abundance  of  Urine,  both  from  danger  of  death  and  their  difeac.  y 
bleedings  for  nature  hath  often  found  a  way  for  grievous  difeafes,  efpecially  in  young  bodies,  by 
bleeding  at  the  nefe,  and  by  their  courfes  in  women.  By  a  flux,  or  lask,  purgations,  Iweats, 
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fible  Evacuation  and  Tranfpiration  h  for  fo  tumors,  the  matter  being  brought  to  fuppuration,  do 
fometimes  yanifh  away  and  are  diffolved,  both  of  their  own  accord,  asalfo  bydilTolving  ordifcuf- 
fing  Medicines.  We  do  the  fame  by  Exercife,  Diet,  Hot-houfes,  long  fleep,  walking,  and  (bedding  of 
tears.  By  fucking,  as  with  Cupping-glalTes,  and  Horfe'leeches,in  wounds  made  by  venemous  bitings. 
We  tnuli  ob-  lo  all  fuch  kinds  of  Evacuations,  we  muft  confider  three  things,  the  quantity,  quality  and  man- 
ferve  ttiree  ner  of  Evacuation.  As  for  an  example.  When  an  Empiema  is  opened,  the  matter  which  runs  out, 
things  in  every  ought  to  be  anfwerable  in  proportion  to  the  purulent  matter,  which  was  contained  in  the  capacity  of 
Evacuation.  breads otherwife,  unlefs  all  the  matter  be  emptied,  there  may  happen  a  relapfe  i  the  matter 
Ihould  be  white,  foft,  equal,  and  nothing  ftinking:  Laftly,  you  mud  let  it  forth,  not  all  together, 
and  one  time,  but  by  little  and  little,  and  at  ftveral  times,  otlicrwife,  not  a  little  quantity  of  the 
fpirits  and  heat  doth  flow  together  with  the  unprofitable  matter,  and  fo  confequently  adiflblution 
of  all  the  powers.  . 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Ferturbations  or  Fafions  of  the  Mind, 

He  Perturbations  are  commonly  called  the  Accidents  of  the  Mind,  becaufe  as  bodily  accidents 
from  the  body,  fb  may  thefe,  be  prefentand  abfent  from  the  Mind,  without  the  corrupti¬ 
on  of  thefubjebt.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  mud  not  be  lightly  pafled  over  by  theChirur- 
geon  •,  for  they  dir  up  great  troubles  in  the  bodies,  and  yield  occafion  of  many  and  great  difeafes  •,  of 
which  things,  joy,  hope,  and  love,  may  give  an  apparent  tedimony.  For  by  thefe  motions  the 
heat  and  fpirits  are  fometimes  gently,  fometimes  violently  diifufed  over  all  the  body,  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ing  of  theprefent,  or  hoped  for  good.  For  then  the  heart  is  dilated,  as  to  embrace  the  thing  be¬ 
loved,  and  the  face  is  died  with  a  rofie  and  lively  colour.  For  it  is  likely,  that  the  fe'cultyit  felfis 
dirred  by  the  object,  by  whofe  power  the  heart  it  felf  is  moved. 

For  it  is  fird  necclTary,  before  we  be  moved  by  any  Paffions,  that  the  Senfes  in  their  proper  feats, 
in  which  they  are  feldom  deceived,  apprehend  the  objeds  v  and  draight,  as  Meffengers,  carry  them 
to  the  common  fenfe,  which  fends.their  conceived  forms  to  all  the  faculties.  And  then,  that  each 
faculty,  as  a  Judge,  may  afrefli  examine  the  whole  matter,  how  it  is,  and  conceive  in  the  prefent- 
ed  objeds  fomediew  of  good,  or  ill,  to  be  defired  or  diunned.  For,  What  man  that  was  well  in 
his  wits,  did  ever  fall  into  laughter,  unlefs  he  formerly  knew,  or  faw  fomewhat  faid  or  done,  which 
might  yield  occafion  of  laughter?  Therefore  Joy  proceeds  from  the  heart,  for  the  thing  caufing 
Mirth  or  Joy,  being  conceived,  the  faculty  moves  the  heart,  which  fliaken.and  moved  by  the  facul¬ 
ty  which  hath  dominion  over  it,  is  dilated  and  opened,  as  ready  to  embrace  the  exhilarating  objed. 
But  in  the  mean  time  by  the  force  of  that  dilatation,  it  fends  forth  much  heat,  and  fpirits  together 
with  the  blood  into  all  the  Body.  A  great  part  of  which  coming  to  the  face,  dilates  it,  the  fore-head 
is  fmooth  and  plain,  the  eyes  look  bright,  the  cheeks  become  red,  as  dyed  with  Vermilion,  the 
lips  and  mouth  are  drawn  together,  and  made  plain  and  fmooth  i  fome  have  their  cheeks  dented' 
with  two  little  pits  (which  from  the  effeds  are  called  laughing  cheeks)  becaufe  of  the  contradion 
or  curling,  which  the  mulcles  fuffer  by  reafon  of  their  fulnefs  of  blood  and  fpirits  •,  all  which,  to  be 
brief,  is  nothing  but  to  laugh.  '  ■ 

Joy  recreates  and  quickens  all  the  faculties,  ftirs  up  the  fpirits,  helps  concodion,  makes  the  body 
to  be  better  liking,  and  fattens  it,  the  heat,  blood  and  fpirits  flowing  thither,  and  the  nourifliing 
dew  or  moifture,  watering  and  refrelhing  all  the  members  i  from  whence  it  is,  tliat  of  all  the  Paf¬ 
fions  of  the  mind,  this  only  is  profitable,  fb  that  it  exceed  not  meafurc,  for  immoderate  and  unac- 
cuftomed  joy  carries  fo  violently  the  blood  and  fpirits  from  the  heart,  into  the  habit  of  the  body, 
that  fudden  and  unlook’d  for  death  enfues,  by  a  fpeedy  decay  of  theflrength,  the  lafting  fountain 
of  the  vital  humour  being  exhaufted.  Which  thing  principally  happens  to  thofe  who  are  left  hearty. 

Anger  caufeth  the  fame  effufion  of  heat  in  us,  but  far  fpeedier  than  Joy  *,  therefore  the  fpirits  and 
humors  are  fo  enflamed  by  it,  that  it  oftens  caufes  putrid  Feavers,  efpecially  if  the  body  abound  with 
any  ill  humour. 

Sorrow,  or  Grief,  dries  the  body  by  a  quite  contrary  way  to  that  of  Anger,  becaufe  by  this  the 
heart  is  fo  firaitned,  the  heat  being  almoft  extind,  that  the  accuflomed  generation  of  fpirits  cannot 
be  performed  ^  and  if  any  be  generated,  they  cannot  freely  paft  into  the  members  with  the  blood  *, 
wherefore  the  vital  faculty  is  weakned,  the  lively  colour  of  the  face  withers  and  decays,  and  the  body 
waftes  away  with  a  lingering  Confumption.  ^ 

Fear  in  like  fort  draws  in  and  calls  back  the  fpirits,  and  not  by  little  and  little,  as  in  Sorrow  but 
fuddenly  and  violently  i  hereupon  the  face  grows  fuddenly  pale,  the  extreme  parts  cold,  all  the  bo¬ 
dy  trembles  or  (hakes,  the  bellyjn  fome  is  loofed,  the  voice,  as  it  were,  flays  in  the  jaws,  the  heart 
beats  with  a  violent  pulfation, becaufe  it  is  almofl  oppreft  by  the  heat,flrangled  by  the  plenty  of  blood 
and  fpirits  abundantly  rulhing  thither :  The  hair  alfo  flands  upright,  becaufe  the  heat  and  blood  are 
retired  to  the  inner  parts,  and  the  utnnofl  parts  are  more  cold  and  dry  than  a  (tone  •,  by  reafon  where¬ 
of  the  utmofl  skin  and  the  pores,  in  which  the  roots  of  the  hairs  are  faftned,  are  drawn  too^ethcr. 

Shame  is  a  certain  affedion  mixed,  as  it  were,  of  Anger  and  Fear  i.  therefore,  if  in  that  conflid  of 
as  it  were,  contending  Paffions,  Fear  prevail  over  Anger,  the  face  waxeth  pale  (the  blood  flying 
back  to  the  heart,)  and  thefe  or  thefe  Symptomes  rife,  according  to  the  vehemency  of  the  con  trad¬ 
ed  and  abated  heat.  But  if  on  the  contrary.  Anger  get  the  dominion  over  Fear,  the  blood  runs 
violently  to  the  face,  the  eyes  look  red,  and  fometimes  they  even  fome  at  the  mouth. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Shame,  vfUch.thQ  Latins  f^erecMndia  (we,  Shamefaltnefs)  in  which 

there 
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there  is  a  certc^in  ^lux  and  reflux  of  the  heat  and  bloud,  flrft  recoiling  to  the  heart,  then  prefently 
rebounding  from  thence  again.  But  that  motion  is  fo  gentle,  that  the  heart  thereby  fulfers  no  op- 
preflTion,  nor  defed  of  fpirits  •,  wherefore  no  accidents  worthy  tobefpoken  of,  arife  fromhence- 
this  affed  is  familiar  to  joung  Maids  and  Boys,  who  if  they  bfulh  for  a  fault  committed  unawares  or 
through  carelefsnefs,  it  is  thought  an  argument  of  a  vertuous  and  good  difpolition. 

But  an  agony,  which  is  a  mixt  paflflon  of  a  ftrong  fear  sud  vehement  anger,  involves  the  heflrt  in 
the  danger  of  both  motions  i  wherefore  by  this  paliion  the  •  vital  faculty  is  brought  into  very  great 
danger.  To  thefe  fix  PaflTions  of  the  Mind  all  other  may  be  revoked,  as  Hatred  and  Difeord  to  An¬ 
ger  ^  Mirth  and  Boafting  to  Joy:  Terrours,  Frights,  and  Swoundings,  to  Fear*,  Envy,Defpair  and 
Mourning,  to  Sorrow.  j  t  ■> 

By  thefe  it  is  evident  how  much  the  Paffions  of  the  mind  can  prevail ,  to  alter  and  overthrow  the 
ftateofthebody,  and  that  by  no  other  means,  than  that  by  the,  compreffion  and  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  they  diffufe  and  contrad  the  fpirits,  bloud,  and  heat  i  from  whence  happens  the  diffipatioh 
or  oppreffion  of  the  fpirits.  ^ 

The  figns  of  thefe  Symptoms  quickly  fhew  themfelves  in  the  face-,  the  heart,  by  reafonof  the 
thinnefs  of  the  skin  in  that  part, as  it  were  painting  forth  the  notes  of  its  affedions.  And  certainly  the 
face  is  a  part  fo  ht  to  difclole  all  the  affedions  of  the  inward  parts,  that  by  it  you  may  manifeflly  know 
an  Old  man  from  a  Young,  a  Woman  from  a  Man,a  temperate  perfon  from  an  untemperate  an  Ethio¬ 
pian  from  an  Indian,  a  Frenchman  from  a  Spaniard,  a  Sad  man  from  a  Merry,  a  Sound  from 'a  Sick  a 
Living  from  a  Dead.  Wherefore  many  affirm  that  the  manners,  and  thofe  thinc^s  which  we  keep 
fecret  and  hid  in  bur  hearts,  may  be  underff  ood  by  the  Face  and  Countenance.  °  ^ 

Now  we  have  declared  what  commodity  and  difeommodity  may  redound  to  the  man  from  thefe 
fore-mentioned  Pallions,  ^nd  have  ftiewed  that  anger  is  profitable  to  none,  unlefs  by  chance  to  fome 
dull  byreafbnof  idlenefs,  oropprefl  with  fome  cold,  clammy  and  phlegmatick  humour  i  and  Fear 
convenient  for  none,  unlefs  peradventurefor  fuchas  are  brought  into  manifeft  and  extream  danger 
of  their  life  by  fome  extraordmary  fweat,  immoderate  bleeding,  or  the  like  unbridled  evacuation  : 
Wherefore  It  behoves  a  wife  Chirurgeon  tohaveacare,left  hcinconfiderately  put  any  Patient  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  charge  into  any  of  thefe  Paffions,  unlefs  there  be  fome  neceifity  thereof,  byreafon  of 

any  of  the  fore-mentioned  occafions.  ^ 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

% 

Of  things  againji  Nature,  andfirfi  of  the  Caufe  of  a  Vifeafe. 

HAving  treated  of  things  Natural  and  not  Natural,  now  it  remains  we  fpeak  of  things  (which 
are  called)  againfl:  Nature,  becaufe  they  are  fuch  as  are  apt  to  weaken  and  corrupt  the  fiate 
of  our  body.  And  they  be  three  in  number  i  The  Caufe  of  a  Difeafe,  a  DiFeafb,  and  a  Sy  m- 
ptwn.  ^  The  Caufe  of  a  Difeafe  is  an  aflfed  againft  Nature,  which  caufes  the  Difeafe.  Which  is  di- 
vided  into  Internal  and  External.  The  External,  Original,  or  Primitive,  comes  from  fome  other 

plate,  and  outwardly,  into  the  body  fuch  be  meats  of  ill  nourilhment,  and  fuch  weapons  as  ho- 
itilely  wound  the  body.  ^ 

^  The  Internal  have  their  cffTencc  and  feat  in  the  body ,  and  are  fubdivided  into  Antecedent  and 
Conjund.  That  is  called  an  antecedent  caufe,  which  as  yet  doth  not  adually  make  a  Difeafe  but 
goes  near  to  caufe  me  j  foHumoup  copioully  flowing,  or  ready  to  flow  into  any  part,  are  the  an¬ 
tecedent  caufe  of  Difeafes.  The  Conjund  is  that  which  adually  caufes  the  Difeaf^^and  is  fo  imme- 
fos  abfenT'^  affinityto  the  Difeafe,  that  the  Difeafe  being  prefent  itisprefent,  andbeingabfent 

Again,  of  all  fuch  Caufes,  fome  are  born  together  with  us,  as  the  over-great  quantity  and  malign 
quality  of  both  the  feeds,  and  the  menftruous  bloud  fromdifeafed  Parents,  are  caufes  of  many  Dililt-’ 
fes,  and  fpecially  of  thole  which  are  called  Hereditary.  ^ 

Othnhappento  usrfterwe  beborn,  by  our  diet  and  manner  of  life,  afiroke,  fal^orfuch  other 
Thofe  whichb^  bred  with  us,  cannot  be  wholly  avoided  or  amended,  but  fome  of  the  other 

A^!M:rDS,:.hhSe^  neccffarily  enter  into  our  body,  a. 

Butifany  will  reckon  up  amongft  the  internal,  inherent,  and  Inevitable  Caufes,  the  daily  nav 
hourly  diffipation  of  radical  moilture ,  which  the  natural  heat  continually  preys  upon  ;  Ido 
gainfay  it,  no  more  then  Aat  dlvifon  of  Caufes  celebrated  and  received  om.lofophers,  diviS 
mto  Material,  Fortnal,  Efhcient,  and  Final ;  for  fuch  a  curious  contemplation  belongs  not  to  a 

hce‘him“"’™^°"  ‘  ^  ^  *at  vve  have  writrcn  may  (ut 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Of  a  Vifeafe, 

AOTpafp  i<;anaffedt  asainft  Nature  v  principally,  and  by  it  felf  hurting  and  depraving  the 
■  alon  oX  in  which  it  refides.  >hebivifion  of  a  Difeafe  is  threefold ,  billempera- 

n  neriure  is  a  Difeafe  of  the  fimilar  parts  diffenting,  and  changed  from  their  poper  and 
yiiiar.peraiur  aiereffionfrom  the  native  temper,  happens  two  ways  ^  either  by  afimplc 

diftemperX^^^^  fJm  the  Lefs  of  one  quality,  and  this  is  P'^d 

or  bv  a  compound  diftemperature,  by  the  excefs  of  two  qualities,  which  alfo  is  fourfold.  Hot  and 
Moift  Hot  and  Dry  •,  Cold  and  Moift,  Cold  and  Dry.  Again,  evAy  Diftemper  is  the  Jault  of  one 

feple  and  fingleqLlity,  as  an  Inflammation-,  or  hath  feme  vicious  hnmours  joined  with  it ,  as  a 

Phlegmon.  Again,  a  Diftemperature  is  either  equal,  as  luz  Sphacele'i  or  unequal,  ^sm  zThlegmon, 

cSmityTs^^^^^^  of  the  organical  parts,  whofe  compofure  is^thereby  depraved.  This  hath 
f  •  tVip  flrft  i<?  when  the  haure  of  the  part  is  faulty,  either  by  nature  or  accident ,  or  fome 

Vv ^Knllfhed  •  as  if  a  part  which  Nature  would  have  hollow  for  fome  certain  ufe,  do  grow  or  dole 

be'ro^h  tefmooth!  or  the  contrary.  Anotheris  in  the  magnitudeof  thepart  increafed  or  dimi- 
nSonrarv  toNature.  The  third  is  in  the  number  of  the  parts  increaled  or  dlminiOied  i  as  if 
I  j  kL  fnnr  or  elfe  fix  fingers.  The  fourth  is  in  the  fite  and  mutual  connexion  of  the  parts  i 
as^rtteplrts  which  IhouU  be  nawrally  united  and  continued ,  be  pluckt  afunder  as  happens  in 
LulfiX  orThe  ^  Tlte  third  general  kind  of  Difeafe,  is  the  folut.on  of  continuity,  a 
DifeXcoCon  both  to  the  fimilar  and  organical  parts,  acquiring  diverfity  of  names,  according  to 
the  variety  of  the  parts  in  which  it  refides. 


What  a  Sym¬ 
ptom  is. 


Three  kinds 
thereof. 


,  •  CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  a  Symptom, 

WE  do  not  in  this  place  take  the  word  Symptom  in  the  moft  general  acceptation,  for  every 
change  or  accident  which  happens  to  man  befid^  his  owi  nature ;  but  more  refet- 
vedlyandfpecially,  onelyforthat  change  which  the  Difeafe  bnngs,  and  which  follows 

the  Difeafe  as  a  lhadow  doth  the  body.  .  .  n-  ’L.rr 

There  be  three  kinds  of  a  Symptom  properly  taken.  The  firft  is,  when  the  aSion  is  hurt I  fay 
hurt,  becaufe  it  is  either  abolithed,  weakned,  or  depraved ,  fo  bhndnefs  is  a  deprivation  or  abolilhing. 
oftheaaion  of  Seeing',  dulnefs  of  fight,  is  a  diminution  or  weakni^  thereof  i  and  afi^uiion,  filch 
as  happens  at  the  beginning  of  aCatarad,  and  when  they  think  Ries,  Hairs,  and  fuch  like  bodies 

flvtoandfrobefotetheireyes,isadepravati6nofthe&ht.  i,  „„ji, 

'^Thefecondisafimpleaffedofthebody,  and  a  full  fault  of  the  habit  thereof  being  changed,  hap¬ 
pening  by  the  mutatiL  of  fome  qualities :  fuch  is  the  changing  of  the  native  colour  into  a  red  by 
rPhle|mon,and  into  a  livid  and  black  byaGangrene;  fuch  is  the  filthy  flench  the  Nofeaffeded 
with  a  fends  forth ;  the  bitter  tafte,  in  fuch  as  have  the  Jaundice and  the  rough  and  rugged 

'’'ThelhirdUtSuUrfthrovamuch  retention  of  Excrements  which  Ihould  be  expeUed, and  ex- 
Tcurh  aQ  iTionU  be  retained  i  for  the  evacuation  of  a  humor  profitable  both  in  quantity  and 
!CfsSft  *mre  asS^  m  not  Plethorick  i  and  alfo  the 

?ctSr  SS  hurtM^^^^^^  qua\ity,andquaUty,astheCourfes  in  Women,  the  Urine, 

and  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder. 


what  Indica¬ 
tion  is. 


See  Method. 
Cap.7.  Lib.  de 
opt.  fefta  cap. 

II. 


The  kinds  of 
Indications. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  Indications, 

T  He  knowledge  and  exercifeofindications  befits  that  Chirurgeon,  whomnoblindraihncfsoF 

F^une  but  Reafon,no  Chance  but  Counfel,  direas  m  the  undertaking  and  Performing  the 
WOTks  of  his  Art.  For  anindication  is  a  certain  fafe  and  (hort  tyay,  which  leads  ihe  Phy- 
fician,as  b7the  hand,  to  the  attainment  of  his  purpofed  end,  of  preferving  the  found,  or  curing 

“Guta  doth  define  an  Indication  to  be  a  certain  infinuation  of  what  is  to  be  done,  or  a  quick 
and  Miciousapprehenfion  of  that  which  may  profit  or  hurt.  And  as  Faulconers,  Manners,  Plow¬ 
men  Sou  diersf^nd  all  manner  of  Artiians,  have  their  peculiar  terms  and  words,  which  are  neither 
tovrti  nor  ufed  by  the  vulgar-,  fo  this  word  Indication  is  proper  And  peculiar  to  Phyficians  and  Chi- 
™^ns  as  a  term  of  Art  not  vulgar by  confideration  of  which,  as  by  fome  fign  or  fecret  token  they 

Ir^admonifliedwhatistobedonetoreftore  health,  orrepelan  imminent  d^angen 

-rStlthree  prime  and  principal  kinds  of  Indications,  every  of  which  is  fubdivided  into  many 
nthir  The  firft  fsfrom  things  Natural.  The  fecond  from  thofe  things  which  are  te^ed  Not 
n7  ial  The  third  from  thofe  things  which  are  contrary  to  Nature.  Thmgs  natural  Ihew  they 
Sbepreferved  by  their  like,  and  in  the  compafsofthefe  are  contained  all  the  Indications  which 
wfdraw7from  the  nature  ofthe  Patient,  that  is/rom  his  flrength, temper, age, fex, habit, cuftom, diet. 


/ 
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Comfendioiii  way^  to  Chirurgeryi 


^7 


Things  not  Natural  may  be  doubted  as  uncertain  i ,  for  one.  while  they  indicate  the  fame  things 
w  ith  things  natural  i  that  is,  they  co-indicate  with  the  ftrength,  temper,  and  the  reft  •,  otherwhiles  ‘  - 

they  confent  with  things  againft  Nature,  that  •  is,  they  co-indicate  with  the  Difeafe.  Wherefore  Lib.^.Mcthod, 
when  he  faith  that  Indications  are  drawn  from  three  things the  Difeafe,  the.  nature  of  the 
Patient,  and  the  encompaiTing  Air  i  by  propofmg  the  familiar  example, of  the  Air,  he,  would  have  us 
to  underftand  the  other  things  not  Natural,  becaufe  we  may  ftiun  or  embrace  them  more  or  lefs  as 
we  will  our  (elves  j  but  we  muft  whether  we  will  or  no  endnre  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Air.  There¬ 
fore  the  Air  indicates  fomething  to  us ,  jor  rather  co-indicates  i  for  if  it  nourilh  the  Difeafe,  as 
confpiring  with  it,  it  will  indicate  tlieTame  that  the  difeafe,  that  is,  thatitmuft.bepreferved  in  the 
fame  ftate.  /  .  .  .  .  ^  ^ 

Things  contrary  to  Nature  indicate  they  muft  be  taken  away  by  their  contraries  i  therefore  that  Indications 
we  may  more  accurately  and  fully  handle  all  the  Indications  drawn  from  things  iSfatural,  we  muft  fj[fn2s  nTtSal 
note,  that  fome  of  thefe^are  concerning  the  ftrength  of  the  Patient by  care  to  preferve  which ,  we  ^ 

are  often  compelled  for  a  time  to  forfake  the  cure  of  the  proper  Difeafe :  for  fo,  a  great  ftiaking  hap¬ 
pening  at  the  beginning  of  an  Ague  or  Fever,  we  are  often  forced  to  give  fuftenance  to  the  Patient, 
to  ftrengthen  the  Powers  fliaken  by  the  vehemency  of  the  lhakings,  which  thing  notwithftanding 
lengthens  both  the  general  and  particular  fits  of  the  Ague.  Other  pertain  to  the  temper,  other  refpe(S 
the  habit,  if  the  Patient  be  flender,  if  fat,  ifwellflefhed,  if  of  a  rare,  or  denfe  conftitution  of  body.  . 

Other  refped  the  condition  of  the  part  affeded  in  fubftance,  confiftence  foftnefs,  hardnefs,  quick  or 
dull  fenfe,form,hgure,magnitude,  fite,  connexion, principality,  fervice,  fundion  or  ufe*  From  all  thefe, 
as  from  notes,  the  skilful  Chirurgeon  will  draw  Indications  according  to  the  time  and  partafFeded  : 
for  the  fame  things  are  not  fit  for  fore  eyes,  which  were  convenient  for  the  ears,  neither  doth  the 
phlegmon  in  the  jaws  and  throat  admit  the  fame  form  of  cure,  as  it  doth  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

For  none  can  there  outwardly  apply  repercuffives ,  without  prefent  danger  of  fuftbeation.  So  there  i§  what  the  con- 
no  ufe  of  repercuffives  in  defluxions  of  thofe  parts  which  in  fite  are  near  the  principal.  Neither  muft  <ihions  of  the 
thou  cure  a  wounded  Nerve  and  Mufcle ,  after  one  manner.  The  temperature  of  a  part,  as  Moifture  §o7ndicatew^ 
always  indicates  its  prefervation,  although  the  difeafe  be  moift,  and  give  indication  of  drying,  as  an 
ulcer.  The  principality  of  a  part  always  infinuates  an  Indication  of  aftringent  things ,  although  the 
difeafe  require  diffolving,  as  an  obftrudion  of  the  Liver  i  for  otherwife,  unlefs  you  mix  aftringent 
things  with  diffolving,  you  will  fo  diffolve  the  ftrength  of  the  part,  that  hereafter  it  cannot  fuffice  for 
fanguification.  If  the  texture  of  a  part  be  rare,  it  (hews  it  is  lefs  apt  or  prone  to  obftrudion  ^  if  denfe, 
it  is  more  obnoxious  to  that  Difeafe,  hence  it  is  that  the  Liver  is  oftner  obftruded  then  the  Spleen; 
if  the  part  be  fituate  more  deep  or  remote,  it  indicates  the  medicines  muft  be  more  vigorous  and  li- 
quid,-that  they  may  fend  their  force  fo  far.  The  fenfiblenefs,  or  quick  fenfe  of  the  part,  gives  indi-*  , 
cation  of  milder  Medicins,  then  peradventure  the  figus  or  notes  of  a  great  Difeafe  require.  For  the  Indications 
Phyfician  which  applies  things  equally  (harp  to  the  horny  tunicle  of  the  eye  being  ulcerated,  and  to 
the  leg,  muft  needs  be  counted  either  cruel  or  ignorant.  Each  Sex  and  Age  hath  its  Indications,  for 
fome  Difeafes  are  curable  in  youth ,  which  we  muff  not  hope  to  c^re  in  old  agev  for  hoarfnefs  and 
great  diftillations  in  very  old  men,  admit  no  digeftion,  as  Hippocrates  faith  >  li.n 

Nmquam  decrepitus  Bronchum  coquit^  atque  Coryzam. 

The  feeble  Sire,  for  Age  that  hardly  goes , 

Ne’r  well  digefts  the  hurtful  Rheum  or  pofe. 

Moreover,  according  to  his  decree,  the  Difeafes  of  the  Reins,  and  whatfoever  pains  moleft  the  Aphvr.£,feCl.i> 
bladder,  are  difficultly  healed  in  old  men  j  and  alfo  reafon  perfuades  that  a  Quartan  admits  no  cure 
in  Wintei;,  and  fcarce  a  Quotidian  i  and  Ulcers  in  like  manner,  are  more  hard  to  heal  in  Winter  i 
that  hence  we  may  underftand  certain  Indications  to  be  drawn  from  time  j  and  to  increafe  the  credit 
of  the  variety  and  certainty  of  Indications,  fome  certain  time,  andfeafons  in  thofe  times  c6mmand 
us  to  make  choice  of  Medicins  i  for,  as  Hippocrates  teftifies  ,■  'Aphar.  $. 


AdCanis  ardorem^  facilispHrgaiianon  efi,  - 

In  Dog-days  heat  it  is  not  good,  ' 

By  purging  for  to  cleanfe  the  blouci. 

Neither  (halt  thou  fo  well  preferibe  a  flender  diet  in  Winter,  as  in  the  Spring,  for  the  air  hath 
its  Indications.  For  experience  teaches  us,  that  wounds  of  the  head  are  far  more  difficultly  and 
hardly  cured,  at  B.ome^  "Naples^  and  Kochel  in  Xantoigne,  But  the  times  of  difeafes  yield  the  princi¬ 
pal  Indications  •,  for  fome  Medicins  are  onely  to  be  ufed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  Difeafes  others 
at  the  increafe  and  vigour  of  the  Difeafe.  We  muft  not  contemn  thofe  Indications  which  are 
drawn  from  the  vocation  of  Life,  and  manner  of  Diet  j  for  you  muft  otherwife  deal  With  the  painful 
llusbandman  (when  he  is  your  Patient)  which  leads  his  life  fparingly  and  hardly,  than  with  the  Ci- 
tizen,  who  lives  daintily  and  idlely.  To  this  manner  of  life  and  diet  may  be  referred  a  certain  fecret  , 
and  occult  property,  by  which  many  are  not  onely  ready  to  vomit  at  eating  of  fome  meats,  but  fjom^fccret"^ 
tremble  over  all  their  bodies  when  they  hear  them  but  fpoken  of.  I  knew  a  prime  Nobleman  of  propercies. 
thzFrench  Nobility,  who  was  fo  perplext  at  the  ferving  in  of  an  Eel  to  the  Table,  at  the  midft  of  din¬ 
ner  and  amongft  his  friends,  that  he  fell  into  a  fwound,  all  his  powers  failing  him.  Galen  in  his 
^odkjye  ConfuetudinetdWSjthdit  Aerius  the  died  fuddenly,  becaufe  compelled  bv  the  ad¬ 

vice  of  thofe  Phyficians  he  ufed,  he  drank  a  great  draught  of  cold  Water  in  the  intolerable  heat  of  a 
Fever.  For  no  reafon,  faith  G^/e«,  than  that  becaufe  he  knowing  he  had  naturally  a  cold  ftomach  ,  . 

from  his  childhood,  perpetually  abftained  from  cold  W  ater.  taken^fV^m 

For  as  much  as  belongs  to  Indications  taken  from  things  againft  natures,  the  length  and  depth  things  minft 

Da  of  nature,  ^ 
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ofa  wound  or  ulcer  indicates  one  way  i  the  figure  cornered,  round  equal  and  fmooth,  unequal  and 
rou2h,withahollownefs  ftreightor  winding,  indicate  otherwife  *,  the  fite  right,  let^  upper,  lower 
in  another  manner,  and  otherwifethe  force  and  violence  of  antecedent  and  conjundcaufes.  For 
oftentimes  the  condition  of  the  eaufe  indicates  contrary  to  the  Difeafe,  as  when  abundance  of  cold 
and  grofs  humours  eaufe  and  nourifh  a  Fever.  So  alfoa  Symptom  often  indicates  contraryto  the  Dif¬ 
eafe*  in  which  contradidtion ,  that  indication  muftbemoft  efteemed  which  doth  mod  Urge  i  as 
for  example  fake.  If  fwounding  happen  in  a  Fever,  the  feveriOi  burning  (hall  not  hinder  us  fromgi- 

ving  Wine  to  the  Patient,  .  t  -  ^  n  l- i.  i  j  u  i  i  i 

Wherefore  thefe  Indications  are  the  principalleft  and  moft  noble,  which  lead  us,  as  by  the  hand,> 

to  do  thefe  things  which  pertain  to  the  cure,  prevention  and  mitigating  of  Difeafes.  But  if  any  ob- 
ied  that  fo  curious  a  fearch  of  fo  many  Indications  is  to  no  purpofe  *,  becaufe  there  are  many  Chi- 
We'do  notai-  rurgeons,  which  letting  onely  one  before  their  eyes,  which  is  drawn  from  the  efleiice  of  the  Difeafe, 
ways  follow  have  the  report  and  fame  of  skilful  Chirurgeons,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  ■»  l^t  let  him  know 
the  Indication  therefore  follow,  thit  this  Indication  is  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  all  Dileafes  i  for  we 

which  is  from  always  follow  that  which  the  elfence  of  the  Difeafe  doth  indicate  to  be  done.  But  chiedy,  theft 

the  Diteaie.  of  the  fore-recited  Indications  doth  refill  or  gain-fay.  You  may  underhand  this  by  the 

example  of  a  P/etil7om,  which  by  the  Indication  drawn  from  the  effence  of  the  thing,  requires  Phle¬ 
botomy  i  yet  who  is  it  that  will  draw  bloud  from  a  child  of  three  moneths  old  ?  Befides,  fuch  an  Indi¬ 
cation  is  not  artificial  but  common  to  the  Chirurgeon  with  the  common  people.  F or  who  is  it  that  is 
ignorant  that  contraries  are  the  remedies  of  contraries  ?  and  that  broken  bones  muft  be  united  by 
ioyning  them  together  >  But  how  it  muft  be  performed  and  done,  this  is  of  Art  and  peculiar  to  a  Chi¬ 
rurgeon  and  no°t  known  to  the  Vulgar.  Which  the  Indications  drawn  fromthofe  Fountains  we 
pointed  at  before,  abundantly  teach*,  which,  as  by  certain  limits  of  cirGumftances,encompafs  the  In¬ 
dication  which  is  taken  from  the  eflence  of  the  Difeafe,  left  any  ftiould  think  we  truft  to  that  only.  For 
there  is  fome  threat  and  principal  matter  in  it,  but  not  all.  For  fo  the  meaneft  of  the  common  people  is 
In  what  parts  not  ignorant  ?hat  the  folution  of  continuity  is  to  be  cured  by  repairing  that  which  is  loft.  But  in  what 
we  cannot  parts  we  miy  hope  for  reftitution  of  the  foft  fubftance,and  in  which  notyis  the  part  of  a  skilful  Ghitur- 
hope  for  re-  geon  to  know  and  pronounce.Wherefore  he  will  not  vainly  beftow  his  labour  to  cute  the  nervous  part 
luS  of°Ln‘  of  the  Viaphragma  or  Midriff  being  wounded, or  the  Heart,or  finall  Guts, Lungs,  Liver  Stexnach,  Brain, 
tinuky  or  Bladder,  and  that  I  may  fpeakina  word,Empericksarenotmuch  more  skilful  then  the  common 

people,  although  they  do  fo  much  extol  themfelves  above  others  by  the  name  of  experience.  For 
^though  experience  be  another  inftrument  to  find  out  things  withreafon,  yet  without  reafon  it  will  • 
never  teach  what  the  fubftance  of  the  part  in  which  the  difeafe  lies,  may  be  *,  or  what  the  .action, 
ufe  fite,  connexion,  from  whence  fpecial  and  proper  Indications  are  drawn*,  with  Which  the  Chi¬ 
rurgeon  being  provided  and  inftruded,  (hall  not  oneiy  know  by  what  means  to  find  out  a  remedy, 
but  alfo,  left  he  may  feem  to  mock  any  with  vain  promifes,  he  (hall  difeem  what  Difeafes  are  micura- 

ble,  and  therefore  not  to  meddled  withall.^  ,  •  i  •  /- 

inaications  m  But  implicit  or  intricate  Dife&fos  require  each  to  be  cured  in  their  leveral  order,  except  lome 
implicit  Dif-  one  of  them  be  defperate,  or  fourge  and  prefs  that  the  Phyfician  think  it  neceffary  after  apre^ 
fterous  order  to  begin  with  it,  although  often  he  be  forced  to  make  fome  one  of  thefe  Difeafes  in¬ 
curable,  or  give  occafion  ofcaufing  fome  new  one:  into  which  ftraits  we  are  neceffarily  compel¬ 
led  to  fall,  when  (for  example)  we  determine  to  pull,  or  take  away  fome  extraneous  body  *,  for  the 
performance  whereof  we  are  compelled  to  enlarge  the  wound.  So  we  are  forced  by  necelfity  to 
■  open  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  (that  fo  we  may  draw  forth  the  (lone  therein  contained)  with  a  wound 
which  often  degenerates  into  an  uncurable  Fiftula.  For  that  Difeafe  which  threatens  danger  of 
prefent  death  is  of  fuch  moment,  that  toftiunthat  it  may  be  counted  a  fmall  matter,  and  commo¬ 
dious  for  the  fick,  to  bring  in  other  Difeafes,  though  incurable.  For  if  a  convulfion  happeii  by  prick¬ 
ing  a  Nerve  which  we  cannot  heal  by  any  remedies,  then  by  cutting  the.  Nerve  afunder  we  end 
the  convulfion,  but  deprive  the  part  intovdiich  that  Nerve  did  go,  of  the  ufe  of  fome  voluntary 
motion  So  if  in  any  great  joint  there  happen  a  Luxation  with  a  wound,  becaufe  there  is  danger  of 
convulfion  by  trying  to  reftore  and  fet  right  the  luxated  part,  we  are  forced  for  Ihunning  thereof, 
to  attend  the  wound  only,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  let  alone  the  Luxation.  Otherwife,  in  implicit 
Dife-^fes  if  there  be  nothing  which  may  urge,  or  call  us  from  the  ordinary  cure,  we  muft  obferve 
this  order  that  beginning  with  that  affed,  which  hinders  the  cure  of  the  principal  Difeafe,  we 
profecute  the  reft  in  the  fame  and  their  proper  order,  untill  all  the  Difeafes  being  overcome,  we  lhall 
Anexample  reftore  the  part  a  ffeaed  to  its  intesrity.  Therefore  let  us  take  for  at,  example,  an  Ulcer  in  the  Leg, 
Of  Indications  a  Fkrw  (or  big-fwollen  Vein)  and  a  Phlegmonous  tumor  round  about  it  i  and  laftly,  a  body  wholly 
in  implicit  piethorick  and  filled  with  ill  humours  *,  Order  and  Reafon  require  this,  that  ufing  the  advice  of  fome 
Difeafes.  {earned  Phyfician  we  preferibe  a  convenient  diet,  and  by  what  means  we  may  bring  him  to  an 
equality  bv  purging  and  blood-letting ,  and  then  we  willfcarifie  in  divers  places  the  part  where 
itismoftfwollen,  then  prefently  apply  Leeefies,  thatfo  we  may  free  it  from  the  burden  of  the 
coniund  matter  *,  then  ufe  Cauteries  to  help  the  corruption  of  the  bone,  and  in  the  mean  time 
change  the  circular  figure  of  the  ulcer  into  an  oval,  or  triangular*,  then  at  the  length  we  will  un- 
deitake  the  cutting  of  the  Farix^  and  cure  the  ulcer  which  remains  according  to  Art,  andfoatthe 
length  cicatrize  it.  In  all  this  whole  time  the  Patient  (hall  neither  walk,  norftand,  nor  fit,  but  lie 
wh  tve  quietly,  having  his  Leg  orderly  and  decently  rouled  up.  But  if  (as  it  often  happens)  the  temper 
S  do  when  o(  the  hurt  part  be  different  from  the  temper  of  the  whole  body,  the  manner  of  curing  muft  be  fo 
the  temper  of  tempered,  that  we  increafe  the  dofis  of  hot  or  cold  medians ,  according  to  the  ratable  propv)rtion 
the  part  IS  dif-  Indications  requiring  this  or  that,  therefore  imagine  the  part  ulcerated  to  be  fuch,  as 

ferentfrom  two  degrees  drier  then  the  juft  temper  *,  but  the  Whole  body  to  exceed  the  fame  temper 

in  one  degree  of  humidity;  Reafon  and  Art  will  require,  that  the  medicin  applied,  to  the  ulcer 
dy.  be  drier  by  one  degree  then  that  which  the  part  would  otherwife  require  if  it  were  temperate. 

rsi  "it* 


Experience 
without  rea¬ 
fon  is  like  a 
blind  man 
without  a 
Guide. 


Indications  in 


Lib,  I.  Compendious iifay  to (^htmrgerj.  ,  ,  ,  . . .15?,, 
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But  on  the  contrary  let  us  fuppofe  thus  •>  the  whole  body  to  be  one  degree  more  moift  than  the  tern-  »  , .  ,  - 

per  requires,  and  the  ulcerated  part  to  be  one  degree  drier.,:  truly  in  this  cafe  thfeMedicin  that  is  ap-  An  artificial  . 
plied  to  the  Ulcer  by  reafon  of  the  partit  felf,  ihall  not  beincreafed  in  drinefs,  tut  wholly  compofed  conjefture  is-  ' 
and  tempered  to  the  Indication  of  the  Ulcer,  becaufe  the  force  of  the  moifture  exceeding  in  the  like 
degree',  doth  counterpoife  the  fuperfluous  degree  of  drinefsi  ,  Butitismore  eafie  by  an  artificial  con-  ”  ications* 

jedure  tbdeterrriineof  all  fuch  things,  than  by  any  rules  or  precepts. 

To  thefe  fo  many  and  various  Indications,  I  think  good  to  add  two  other-,  the  one  from  fimili- 
tude,  the  other  of  a  certain  crafty  device  and  as  the  later  Phyiicians  term  it,  a  certain  fubtle  flrata-  irijicatioi? 
gem.  We  draw  Indication  from  Similitude,  in  Difeafes  which  newly  fpringupand  arife,  as  which  from  firaiib 
cannot  be  cured  by  Indicdtions  drawn  from  their  contraries,  as  long  as  their  Elfence  is  unknown  and  tude* 
hid,  wherefore  they  think  itneceffary  to  cure  them  by  a  way  and  Art  like  thofe  Difeafes  with  which 
they  feem  to  have  an  agreeing  limilitude  of  Symptoms  and  Accidents our  Anceftors  did  the  lame 
in  curing  the  Trench-? ox^  at  the  firft  beginning  thbeof,  as  long  as  they  affimilated  the  Cure  to  that  of  -  ;  , 

the  Leprofie^  by  reafon  of  that  affinity,  which  both- the  Difeafes  feem  to  have.  But  we  follow  crafty  Indication,  df 
devices  and  fubtle  counfels,  when  the  Effence  of  the  Difeafe  we  meet  with,  is  wholly  fecret  and  hid,  a  fubtle  de-i 
either  becaufe  it  is  altogether  of  a  hidden  and  fecret  nature,  and  vyhich  cannot  be  unfolded  by  mani- 
fell  qualities,  or  elfe  refides  in  a  fubjedt  which  is  not  fufficiently  known  to  us,  nor  of  a  Phyfical  con¬ 
templation,  is  the  Mind.  For  then,  we  being  deftitute  of  Indications  taken  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  are  compelled  to  turn  our  cogitations  to  impoftures  and  crafty  counfels  i  and,  they  fay,  this 
Art  and  Craft  is  of  chief  ufe  in  Melancholy  affeds  and  hdions,  which  are  often  more  monftrous  and 
deformed  than  the  fo  milch  mentioned  in  the  Fables  of  the  Ancients  i  to  which  purpofe ,  i 

will  not  think  much  to  recite  two  Examples.  A  certain  man  troubled  with  a  Melancholick  Difeafe, 

I  know  not  by  what  erroui:  of  Opinion,  had  ftfbrigiy  perfuaded  himfelf  that  he  vvas  wiihout  a  head  j 
the  Phyficians  omitted  nothing,  by  which  they  might  hope  to  take  this  mad  opinion  out  of  his  mind. 

But  when  they  had  in  vain  tried  all  Medicines,  at  length  they  devifed  this  crafty,  but  profitable  device : 

They  faftned  and  put  upori  his  head  a  moft  heavy  helmet,  that  fo  by  the  pain  and  trouble  of  his  head 
nodding  and  drawn  down  by  that  weight,  'he  might  be  admoniflied  of  his  errour. 

It  is  reported,  another  molefted  by  the  obfeurky  and'darknefs  of  the  fame  Difeafe,  did  verily  be- , 
lieve,  that  he  had  horns  upon  his  head  -,  neither  could  he  be  drawn  or  diverted  from  that  abfurd  and 
monftrous  opinion,  until  that  binding  up  his  eyes,  they  miferably  bruifed  and  fcratched  his  forehead 
with  the  bony  roughnefs  of  the  lower  parts  of  an  Oxes  horns,  that  fohe  begun  to  believe  by  the 
painful  drawing  of  the  bloud  that  ran  down  his  ffice,'  that  thofe  bloudy  horns  were  forcibly  plucked 
from  him.  Ingenious  Chirurgeons  in  imitation  of  thefe  examples  may  in  like  cafes  do  the  like. 

For  that  cafe  requires  a  man  of  a  quick  appreherifion  and  advice,  who  may  give  manifeft  proof  of  i 

his  diligence  and  skill  by  medicinal  ftratagems,  as  who  forthwith  can  politickly  devife  fttatagems  of  appre^ 
divers  forts.  ^  ^  ^  ■  henfion. 

But  now  coming  to  the  end  of  this  ourtrad  of  Indications,-  Wemuft  chiefly  and  principally  ob-  Indications 
fervei  That  of  Indications  fome  are  Indicative,  which  abfolutely  and  of  themfelves  command  this  , 

to  be  done -5  other  co-indicative,  which ‘iridicate  the  fame  with  the  Indicative,  and  jointly  (hew  it  to  Repuenanc!^* 
be  done,  but  in  fome  fort  fecondarily  and  not  primitively^  '  Sdme  are  repugnant,  which  of  them-  correpugnaoti 
felves  and  their  own  nature  perfuade  quite  contrary  to  that  the  indicative  primitively  did  perfuade 
usi  other  correpugnant,  which  give  their  Voice  after  the  fame  form  and  manner  with  the  repugnant 
againft  the  indicative ,  as  the  co-indicative  confent  to  and  maintain  them.  Let  this  ferve  for  an 
example  of  them  all :  •  '  •  '  '  ■ 

A  Plethora^  or  plenitude  of  humours,  ofits  own  nature,  requires  and  indicates  bloud-letting,  the' 

Spring  time  perfuades  and  co-indicates  the  lame  5  but  to  this  counfel  is  quite  oppofite  and  repugnant 
a  weak  faculty  i  and  childhood  is  correpugnant; 

Wherefore  thefe  four  muft  be  diligently  weighed  and  confidered  when  we  deliberate  what  is  to 
be  done,  and  we  mu  ft  rather  follow  that  which  the  indicative  or  repugnant  (hew  and  declare,  as  what 
the  Difeafes  and  ftrength  of  the  Patient  require,  than  that  which  the  coindicativ’e  dr  correpugnant 
(hall  perfuade,  becaufe  they  have  a  weaker  and  but  fecondarypower  of  indicating,  and  not  efl'ential 
and  primitive.  But  becaufe  the  kinds  of  Indications  are  fo  many  and  diverfe,  therefore  that  the 
knowledge  of  them  may  be  more  perfpicuou$  and  lefs  confufed, ,  I  have  thought  good  to  deferibe  and 
diftinguilh  them  by  this  following  Scheme*.  ■ 
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An  InmduBion,  or 


L  I  B,  1* 


A  Table  of  Indications. 


From  the  jirength, 
and  faculties  of* 
the  Patient, 

From  the  tempera-^ 

^  meJits  as  if  the 
Patientjhallbe 


f  1  a  u  CFor  rahojeprefervation,  oftentimes  the  proper  cure  (f 

T7  mujl  be  negleBed'^  for  where  thefe 

fail,  it  is  impojfible  the  Chirurgeonjhould  perform 
what  he  defres  and  expeBs • 

“\0f  prefervation  of  which  the  Chi- 
SangUine,  )  tnuji  have  care,  and 

Cholenck^,  I  jj*  ftperve  from  equality, 
Flegmatick^,  ^  reduce  them  to  that  which 
^  Melancholic}^;,  ^  they  naturally  were, 

«  f  r  ».  /•  r  cT^ainty  and  delicate, 

F rm  the  hahtt  ’!fth‘\sii„det  and  weak. 

^“'JLoweffiatHre. 

ttentjhaUbe  .^Fare  or  elfe  denfe and  compaB. 

‘the  Sulftance  thereof,  as  for  as  much  as  it  Ufimilaf, 
we  confider  whether  it  be  hot,  cold,  moijl,  dry  j  or 
as  itU  organical,  and  then  whether  it  he  aprinci^ 
pal  and  noble  part  ,or  a  fubordinate  and  ignoble 
part. 


From  the  native  con¬ 
dition  of  the  hurt 


"Fhefirji,  U  drawn  from 
things  Natural  which  . 
indicate  their  prefer-  \ 
vation  by  their 
of  this  hind  are  many 
other  which  are  drawn 
either 


jrr  J  • 

or  \affeaed  part'-i^  fenfe,  whether  quuMysr  dull,  hyreafon  where¬ 
in  rehichtoc  con^  ^  i  .  .  ...  J .  /r.  _ f 


in  which  we  con 
frder,  either 


St 

•  s. 


SPl 


of  the  eye  cannot  endure  fuch Jharp  and  acid  me¬ 
dicines,  asfimple flejh  can. 

Or  the  form,  figure,  magnitude,  nmnber,  fite,  conned 
!  C  xion,^aCiion,  ufe. 

From  the  Age  s  for  Indications :  heneeyou  may 

ohferve  moji  difeafes  to^  be  incurable  in  old  men,  which  are  eafily  cured  in 
’  youngs  others  which  in  X<mth  admit  of  no  cure,  unlefsbythe  change  of 
age  and  the  enjuing  temperament, 

FromSeXS  for  medkinesworh^^upon  Women  far  more  eafily  then  upon 

Men.  '  rrr- 

From  the  time  oftheyeat  s  for  fome  JMeats  and  Medicines  are  fit  in  hr  inter, 
fome  in  Summer*  ,, 

From  the  Region  s  for  as  there  are  diverfities  offituatms  and  habits  of  pla¬ 
ces,,  fo  alfo  there  are  motions  of  humours ,  and  manner y  of  difeafes  : 

■  hence  it  is  that  wounds  on  the  head  at  P^x\s,  andforejhins  at  Nvi^xoix 
are  more  difficuU^to  be  cured. 

From  the  times  qfVifeafes,  for  fome  things  in  the  beginning,  others  in  the 
increafe,fi:ate,  and  declining  of  theDifeafe,  are  more  corrvenunt. 

From  the  manner  of  mjS  for  this,  as  th?  proper  temper,  mufibepreferved. 
Wherefore  fuch  muji  be  fed  otherwife  who  live  daintily  then  thofe  who 
lead  their  lives  jparingly  and  hardly.  Hereunto  add  certain  peculiar  na¬ 
tures,  which  by  a  eertain  hidden  property  are  offended  at  this,  or  that  l^nd 
of  meat  s  for  there  are  fome  which  not  onely  cannot  concoB  Ftoifan,  Ap¬ 
ples,  Soles,  Tartridge,  Water,  and  fuch  liks,  but  can fcarce- behold  them 
without  naiifeoufnefs,^ 

.  f' 

l'hrecondi!jmwnikmams«a'iJftheAirh^*i^  wmmimdwlth  the  Vyirfe  fy  a  certain 
Natural  rrhkh  me  wUleiniH  fmUitude  ofqualitiei  to.  the  deftruaun  of  the  Fatmt,  ,t  «mji 

cate  their  prefervation  hy  their>  he  correaedhy  its  contrarier  according  to  Art. 

like, another  while  theirchange\Bntif  hy  the  difagreement  of  palates  tt  ref,i  the  dtfeafe,  amufi^ 

ly  their  contrary,  for  fo  J  bek.eft  inthefametcmfer. 


2 

8 

. ''  • 


-.J.  ■  ca  S 

•  ^  ^  5^ 

^  ^  ^  Cm 

^ 


fhe  Oifeafe,(^tr' 
the  I^dK'-Wcompliea- 
tm  being  ^ 

drawn  from  \ 

(  other ;  fo 


Caufe  of 


'In  implicit,  or 
mixed  difea- 


From  that  which"} 
is  moft  urgent, 


From  the  caufe 
fes  we  may  |  i 

drawindi-  <  And 
cations  from  | 

thefe  three  I  From  that,  with- 
heads,  I  out  which  the 
I  difeafe  cannot  be 
tak^n  away. 


BHternefs  of 
pain,  a  de¬ 
fluxion  into  a 
part,  a  Va- 
rix,  or  big 
^fwollen  Vein, 
a  diflenrpe- 
rature,  if 
they  be  join¬ 
ed  with  a 
-  ^difeafe. 


V 


the  DifeafeC  indkate  and  require  medicines  contrary  to  the  Difeafe. 

XSjmptom 

CHAP. 


L,  I  a.  L  Ccmpendious  li^ay  to  QhirMrgery. 


CHAP.  XXlIt. 


r- 


Of  iertain  wonderful  and  extravagant  ways  of  curing  Oifeafes* 

AS  Monfters  happen  fometimes  in  Nature,  fo  alfo  in  Difeafes,  and  in  the  events  and  cutes  of  MonflrduS 
Difeafes.  I  underftand  by  Monfters  certain  marvellous  fuccelTes  in  Difeafes,  or  certain  ways  Difeafes. 
of  curing  them, which  fwerve  from  Art, and  happen  befides  Realbn, Nature, and  common  ufe.  .  .  , 

Alexander  ah  Alexandra  and  Peter  Gilius  tell,  that  in  Apulia  a  place  in  Italy^  they  have  a  certain  wonder- 
kind  of  Spider  very  frequent,  the  Natives  call  it  ‘Tarantula^  Petrm  Rhodius  calls  it  Phalangium,  The  [ke°ora°  ce^- 
Inhabitants  find  thefe  Spiders  in  the  firft  heat  of  Summer  fo  venatate  and  deadly,  that  whomfoever  tain  Spider. " 
they  touch  with  their  virulent  biting,  he  prefontly,  without  he  have  fpeedy  remedy,  deprived  of  all 
fenfe  and  motion  falls  down  *,  or  certainly,  if  he  efoape  the  danger  of  death,  he  leads  the  remnant  of 
his  life  in  madnefs.  Experience  hath  found  a  remedy  by  Mufick  for  this  fo  fpeedy  and  deadly  a  Muiick  the  re- 
Difeafo :  Wherefore,  as  foon  as  they  can,  they  fetch  Fidlers  and  Pipers  of  divers  kinds,  who  by  play-  thercsE 
ing  and  piping  may  make  Mufick  i  at  the  hearing  whereof  he  which  was  Men  down  by  reafon  of 
the  venemous  bite,  rifes  chearfully,  and  dances  fo  long  to  their  meafures  and  tunes ,  until  by  the  pain¬ 
ful  and  continued  [baking  and  agitation  of  the  whole  body, all  the  malignity  is  diffipated  by  tranfpira- 
tion  and  fweats. 

Alexander  adds,  That  it  happened  once  in  his  fight,  that  the  Muficians,  their  wind  sind  hands  faih 
ing  them,  ceafed  playing,  and  then  the  Dancer  prefently  fell  down  as  if  he  had  been  dead  •,  but  by 
and  by  the  Mufick  beginning  anew,  he  rofe  up  again  and  continued  his  dancing  till  the  perfed:  diffi- 
pation  of  the  venom.  And  that  it  hath  happened  befides,  that  one  not  perfectly  healed,  certain  re- 
liques  of  the  Difeafe  yet  remaining ,  when  a  long  time  after  he  heard  by  chance  a  noife  of  Muficians, 
he  prefently  fell  aleaping  and  dancing,  neither  could  he  be  rr.ade  to  leave  before  he  was  perfedly 
cured. 

Some  affirm  according  to  the  opinion  of  Afclepiades,  that  fuchas  arefrantick  are  much  helped  Mufick ‘gi^S 
with  a  fweet  and  mufical  harmony.  ‘Rheophrajius  and  Aulas  Gellias  fay,  that  the  pain  of  the  Gout  ealeto  paii; 
and  Sciatica  are  taken  away  by  Mufick.  And  the  facred  Scripture  teftifies ,  that  T>avid  was  wont  by 
the  fweet  found  of  the  Harp  to  refrefli  and  eafe  King  when  he  was  miferably  tormented  by  his 

evil  fpirit.  Herodotus  in  Clio  tells ,  That  Crafus  the  King  of  Lydia  had  a  Son  which  of  a  long  time 
could  not  fpeak,  and  when  he  came  to  mans  eftate  was  accounted  dumb :  but  when  an  enemy  with 
his  drawn  Sword  invaded  his  Father  (overcome  in  a  great  fight,  and  the  City  being  taken  in  which 
he  was)  not  knowing  that  he  was  the  King,  the  young  man  opened  his  mouth  endeavouring  to  cry  A  f?Ton|  per-’ 
out,  and  with  that  ftriving  and  forcing  of  the  fpirit,  he  broke  the  bonds  and  hindrances  of  his  tongue,  turbation  of 
and  fpoke  plainly  and  articulately,  crying  Out  to  the  Enemy  that  he  Ihould  not  kill  King  Creefas,  So  helps^bv^md* 
both  the  Enemy  with-held  his  fword,  and  the  King  had  his  life,  and  his  Son  had  his  fpeech  always  ving  thefpi- 
after.  Plutarch  in  his  Book,  Of  the  Benefit  to  be  received  jroM  our  Enemies^  tells.  That  z^LheJfalian  called  rits. 

Proteus^  had  a  certain  inveterate  and  incurable  Ulcer,  in  a  certain  part  of  his  body,  which  could  not  be 
healed,  before  he  received  a  wound  in  a  confli(fr  in  the  fame  place,  and  by  that  means  the  cure  bein^ 
begun  afrelh,the  Wound  and  Ulcer  were  both  healed. 

as  writes,  was  long  and  very  fiek  of  a  quartan  Ague,  neither  could  Chance  fome- 
have  wilhed  fuccefs  from  Medicins  adminiftred  according  to  Art,  until  skirmilhing  with  the  Alio-  exceedi 
hroges^  he  [baked  off  his  old  feverifti  heat,  by  a  new  heat  and  ardent  defirel  of  fighting.  It  was  credi- 
bly  reported  to  me  of  late  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  Lord  of  Lanfacl^s  Chamber,  that  there  was  a  French 
Gentleman  in  Pa/o«w,  who  was  grievouily  tormented  with  a  quartan  Fever,  who  on  a  time  walking 
on  the  Bank  of  the  River  Wexel^to  take  away  the  irkfomnefs  of  his  fit,  was  thrufi  in  jeft  into  the  River 
by  afriend  of  his  that  met  him  by  chance, by  whichfalthough  he  couidfwim,as  he  alfo  knew  that  thruft 
him  in )  he  conceived  fo  great  fear,  that  the  Quartan  never  troubled  him  after.  King  Henry  the  Se¬ 
cond  commanded  me  to  go  from  the  Camp  at  Amiens  to  the  City  Dorian^  that  I  ipight  cure  thofo 
that  were  hurt  in  the  confiid  with  the  Spaniards :  the  Captain  S.  Arhin^  although  at  that  time  he  had 
a  fit  of  a  (^artan  Ague,  yet  would  he  be  prefent  at  the  fight,  in  which  he  being  foot  through  the  fide 
of  the  neck  with  a  Bullet,  he  was  ftrucken  with  fuch  a  terrour  of  death,  that  the  heat  of  the  Fever  was 
affwaged  by  the  cold  fear,  and  he  after  lived  free  from  his  Ague. 

Francifeus  Valeriola  the  famous  Phyfician  of  Arles  tells.  That  John  Berlam  his  felloW-Cithen  trou^  Ohferv.m^ 
bled  with  a  Palfie  of  one  fide  of  his  Body  for  many  years,  his  houfe  taking  fire,  and  the  flame  coming 
near  the  Bed  in  which  he  lay,  he  ftrucken  with  a  great  fear,  fuddenly  raffed  himfelf  with  all  the  forc^ 
he  had^,  and  prefently  recovering  the  ftrength  of  his  body,  leaps  out  at  the  window  from  the  top  of 
the  houfe,  and  was  prefently  cured  of  his  Difeafe  *,  Senfe  and  Motion  being  reftored  to  the  part,  fo 
that  afterward  he  went  upright  without  any  fenfe  of  pain,  who  lay  unmovable  for  many  years  be¬ 
fore.  He  tells  the  like  in  the  fame  place  of  his  Coufin  John  Sobiratius  j  he  was  a  long  time  lame  at 
Avignon ,  by  reafon  that  the  Nerves  of  his  Hams  were  [hrunk  and  drawn  up,  fo  that  he  could  not  go  v 
being  moved  with  a  vehement  and  fudden  paffion  of  anger  againft  one  of  his  Servants  whom  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  beat ,  hefoftirred  his  body,  that  forthwith  the  Nerves  of  his  Hams  being  diftended, 
and  his  Knees  made  pliant,  he  began  to  go  and  ft  and  upright  without  any  fenfe  of  pain,  when  he  had 
been  crooked  about  the  fjpace  of  fix  years  before ,  and  all  his  life  time  after  he  remained  found. 

Galen  tells,  he  was  once  fetched  to  ftanch  the  bleeding  for  one  who  had  an  Artery  cut  near  his 
Ancle,  and  that  by  his  means  he  was  cured  without  any  danger  of  an  Aneurijma  (i.e.)  a  relaxation  of 
a  veinous  veffel  i  and  befides,  by  that  accidental  wound  he  was  freed  from  a  moft  grievous  pain  of  his 
hip,  with  which  he  was  tormented  four  years  before :  but  although  this  eafing  of  the  pain  of  the  Galen  by  a 
Sciatica  happened  according  to  reafon,  by  the  evaluation  of  the  con]un<ff  matter,  by  the  Artery  oi  the  dream  cures 
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Ancle  of  the  fame  fide  being  opened ;  yet  becaufe  it  was  not  ent  for  this  purpofe,  but  happened  only 
hv  chance  I  iudsed  it  was  not  much  diflenting  from  this  argument. 

Swrit  es  th«  there  was  one  named  PMerw,  Which  calling  mp  blotd.at  his  mouth  and  at  the 
length'^^medicines  nothing  availing,  being  weary  of  hislife,  went  unarmed  in  the  front  of  the  Battd 
aeamfl  the  Enemy,  and  there  receiving  ^  wound  in  his  Breft ,  Ihed  a  great  quantity  of  bloud,  which 
gf  ve  an  end  to  his  fpitting  of  bloud ;  the  wound  being  healed,  and  the  vein  which  could  not  con- 

a  certain  Gentleman  being  of  a  modeft  and  courttous  carrmgwfill 

*  *  T  rnntinual  Fever,  and  by  that  means  became  Frantick,  moved  with  the  violence  of  which,  he 
caft  himfelf  headlong  out  of  a  window  two  ftories  high ,  and  fell  firll  upon  the  Ihoulder  of 
the  Duke  of  Menzom  Phyfician,  and  then  upon  the  pavement ;  with  which  fall  he  cruelly  bmifcd  his 
ribs  and  hip,but  was  reftored  to  his  former  judgment  and  reafon.  There  were  prefent  with  the  Pa- 
l  ent  befidraVit/rim,  witnelfes  of  this  accident,  thefe  Phyficians,  Alem,  Magnm,Vmem,wi  Mar¬ 
tens.  The  fame  happened  in  the  like  Difeafe,  and  by  the  like  chance,  to  a  certain  Cafioyn,  lying  at 

'*'oibmi«w^D^^or  of  PhyfiS  ofSV^^^^  and  the  King’s  Profeifor,  toldmethat  ace^in  Cm- 
penter  at  Broimr  a  Village  in  Smtzerland,  being  frantick,  caft  himfeif  headlong  out  of  an  hi^  win¬ 
dow  into  aRiver,  and  being  taken  out  of  the  Water  was  prefently  reftored  to  his  underftanding. 

BuUf  we  may  convert  Cafualties  into  Counfel  and  Art  I  would  not  caft  the  Patients  headlong 
out  rfawindow,but  would  rather  caft  them  fuddenly,  and  thinking  of  nofuchthing,  into  a  great 
r  iftSn  fiUed  with  cold  Water,  with  their  heads  foremoft,  neither  would  I  take  them  out  until  they 
had  drunk  a  good  quantity  of  Water ,  that  by  that  fudden  fall  and  ftrong  far,_the  matter  caufing 
'tte  Reray  m|ht  be  carried  from  above  downwards,  from  the  noble  parts  tothe  ignoble  i  thepolfn 
MwXhich  is  manifeft  by  the  fore-cited  Examples,  as  alfo  by  the  example  of  fuch  as  bit  by  a  mad 
Dog,  fearing  the  Water,  are  often  ducked  into  it  to  cure  them. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  certain  jugUng  and  deceitful  vaays  of  Curing, 

HErei  determine  to  treat  of  thofe  Impoftors,  who  taking  upon  themtheperfonof  a  Ch^- 
geon  do  by  any  means,  either  right  or  wrong,  put  themfelves  upon  the  works  of  the  Art , 
Lt  they  principally  boaftthemfelves  amongft  the  ignorant  common  fort,  of  fetting  bones 
re  out  of  loUrt  and  broken,  affirming,  as  fallly  as  impudently  that  they  have  knowledge  of 
thofe  things  from  their  Anceftors,  as  by  a  certain  hereditary  right;,  which  is  a  moft  ridiculous  fiaion. 
for  our  minds  when  we  are  bom,  is  as  a  fmooth  Table,  upon  which  nothing  is  painted.  Offiemife 
what  need  we  take  fuch  labour  and  pains  to  acquire  and  exercife  Sciences.  God  hath  endued  all 
brute  Bealls  with  an  inbred  knowledge  of  certain  things  neceffiary  for  to  preferve  their  life,  more 

Bufonthe  contrary,  he  hath  enriched  him  with  a  Wit  furnilhed  with  incredible  celerity  and  judg¬ 
ment  bvwhofe  diligent  and  laborious  fatigation,  he  fubjeds  all  things  to  his  knowledg^  For  i  i 

no  more  My  ^  man  Ihould  have  lillinChimrgery ,  becaufe  his  Father  was  a  Chirujon 

riiai  Tat  one  who  nevL  endured  fweat,  dull;  nor  Sun  in  the  Field,  Ihould  know  how  fo  ride  and 
govern  a  great  Horfe,  and  know  how  to  carry  away  the  credit  in  tilting,  onely  becaufe  he  was  got  by 

^ ^haeTanotte fufferable,  boldly  and  infolently 
pro^fi.^  to  reftore  to  thdt  p%ci  unity  and  feat  bones  which  are  broken  and  out  of  joint,  by  the 
S  mmmurins  of  fome  conceited  chariiK,  fo  that  they  may  but  have  the  Patients  name  and  his 
"  il.  Tn  which  thins  I  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the  idlenefs  of  our  Countreymen  fo  eafily  credit- 
LrSpS  L  errour .  not  obferving  the  inviolable  Law  of  the  ancient  Phyfcians , 
S  nrhidpally  3 Divine by  whichit  is  determined  that  three  things  are  neceffary  to 
Aefetins^ofBones  didocated  and  out  of  joinf,  to  draw  the  bones  afunder,  to  hold  the  Irene  re- 
edvtas  firmly  immovable  with  a  ftrong  and  fteddy  hand;  to  put  the  bone  to  be  received  into  the 
ceiying  for  which  purpofe  the  diligence  of  the  Ancients  hath  invented  fo  many- 

Ses^  OMocomies^and  Bands,  leftAat  the  hand  ihould  not  be  fufficient  for  that  laborious  Work, 
wSheteforeisthemadnefsoffuch  Impoftors  to  undertaketodothat  by  words  which  canfearce 
be  done  bv  the  ftrong  hands  of  fo  many  Servants,  and  by  many  artificial  Engins  ■  _  _ 

Onate  years  another  kind  ofimpofturehathfprung  up  in  ;  they  teat  into  fine  powder, 

aftme  which  in  their  mother-tongue  theycaU  Bmhmch,  and  give  it  i^rink  to  any  who  have  a 
teiXokenordillocated,  and  affirm  that  it  isfufficient  to  ^re  them.  Throi#  the  hmt  Gcmmy 
fee  wander  other  Impoftors,  who  bid  to  bring  to  them  the  Weapon  with  which  any  is  hurt  •,  ttey 
lavit  up  inafecretplaceandfree  fromnoife,  and  put  and  apply  medicines  to  it,  as  if  they  had  the 
Sent  to  drefs,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  fuffer  him  to  go  about  his  bufinefs,  and  impudently  affirm 

thatthewoundhealsbylittleandlittle,byreafonoftheMedicin  applied  to  the  Weapom 

But  it  is  not  likely  that  a  thing  inanimate,  which  is  deftitute  ofallmanneroffmfe,  ihould  feel  the 
pffedlof  any  Medicin',  and  lefs  probable  by  much,  that  the  wounded  party  ftould  receive  any  benefit 
(VomtheneJ.  Neither  if  anyffioald  letme  fee  thetruth  offuch  jugghng  by  ffie  CTents themfelves, 
aiid  my  own  eyes  would  I  therefore  believe  that  it  was  done  Naturally,and  by  Reafon,  but  rather  by 

*^'lnSft  Sitof  the  Caftle  ofHr/^i«,the  Lord  ofMartigatr  the  Elder,  was  (hot  through  tte 
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Compendious  way  to  Chirurj^ery* 


Bred  with  a  Musket  bullet,  j  had  him  in  cure  together  with  the.Phylicians  and  Chirurgeons  of  the 
EmperourCW/e/ V.  znd  Emanuel  Philibert  the  Duke  of  whp  becaufe  he  entirely  loved  the 
wounded  Prifoner,  caufed  an  Aflembly  of  Phyficians  and  Chirurgeons  to  confult  of  the  bed  ineans  fot 
his  cure.  They  were  all  of  one  opinion,  that  the  wound  was  deadly  and  incurable,  becaufe  it  palled 
through  the  midftofhis  Lungs,  and  befides  had  call  forth  a  great  quantity  of  knotted  bloud  into 
thehollownelsofhisBreft.  .v  ^  ,  ,  ,  v,  ^ 

There  was  found  at  that  time  a  certain  Spaniard,  a  notable  Knave,  apd  one  of  thofe  Impoftors, 
who  would  pawn  his  life  that  he  would  make  him  founds  wherefore  this  Honourable  Perfonage 
being  in  this  defperate  cafe,  was  committed  unto  his  care. .  Firft  of  all,  he  bid  they  Ihould  give  him 
the  Patients  ftiirt,  which  he  tore  into  Ihreds  ^id  pieces,  which  prefehtly  framing  intoaCrofs,  ha 
laid  upon  the  wounds,  whifpering  feme  conceivedor  cdned  wwd^,  with,  a  low  murmur.  ,  For  all 
other  things  he  wiChed  the  Patient  to  reft  content,  and  to  ufe  what  diet  he  pleafed,  for  he  would  do 
that  for  him,  which  trulyhedid.  Forhe  eat  nothing  but  a  few  Prunes,  and  dmnk  nothing  but 
fmall  Beer,  yet  for  all  this  the  wounded  Prince  died  within  two  days  •,  Spaniard  iVipt  away,  and 

fo  fcaped  hai^ng.  And  whileft  I  opened  the  body  in  the  fight  of  the  Phyficians  and  Chirurgeons 
to  embalm  him,  the  figns  and  accidents  of  the  wound  did  evidently  and  plainly  appear  to  be  as  we 
had  pronounced  before.  .  ,  ■  .  v .  ,  •  . 

And  there  be  alfo  other  jugling  Companions  of  this  Tribe,  who  promife  to  cure  all  wounds  with  What  wounds 
Lint,  or  Tents,  either  dry  or  macerated  in  Oil  or  Water,  and  bound  to  the  wound,  having  murmured 
over  fome  charm  or  other,  who  have  had  ibmetimes  good  fucc^fs,  as  I  can  witnefs.  But  the  wounds  qJ? 
upon  which  trial  was  made  werefimple  ones,  which  onely  required  union,  orclofingfor  toperfed  andWat'ef^ 
the  cure.  So  verily  the  bones  of  Beafts  when  they  be  broke,  grow  tc^ether  by  the  onely  baiefit  of 
Nature.  But  when  the  lhall  be  compound  by  diverfity  of  Symptoms,  as  a  wound  with  an 
ulcer,  inflammation,  contufion  and  fradure  of  a  bone,  you  muft  hope  for  no  other  from  Tents,  or 
Lints,  nor  Charms,  than  death.  Therefore  the  common  fort,  who  commit  themfelves  to  thefe 
Impoftors  to  be  cured,  do  not  only  in  jure  themielves,  but  alfo  hurt  the  Common-wealth,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  profit  of  the  Citizens  j  for  whofe  good  and  Juftice  fake  a  prudent  Magiftrate  ought  to  deprive 
Impoftors  of  all  freedom  in  a  free  and  Chriftian  Commonweal. 

Witches,  Conjurers,  Diviners,  Soothfayers,  Magicians,  and  fuch  like,  boaft  of  curing  many  DiP: 
eafes  *,  but  if they  do  or  perform  any  thing  in  this  kind,  they  do  it  all  by  Heights,  fubtilties,  and  for¬ 
bidden  Arts,  as  Charms,  Conjurations,  Witcheries,  Charaders,  Knots,  Magical  Ligatures,  Rings, 

Images,  Poyfons,  Laces  tied  dcrofs,  and  other  damnable  tricks,  with  which  they  pollute,  pervert,  and 
defame  the  prime  and  (acred  Art  of  Phyfick,  and  that  with  the  danger  of  mens  lives.  Who  cer¬ 
tainly  are  to  be  baniftied  by  the.  Laws  of  our  Countrey,  efpecially-  feeing  it  is  decreed  in  Mojes  Law , 

Let  none  be  found  amongyou  that  m^feth  rvitchcrefi,  or  a  regarder  of  Times,  or  a  marker  of  the  flying  of  ,  g  ’ 

Fowls,  or  a  Sorcerer,  or  a  Charmer,  or  that  confulteth  with  Spirits,  or  a  Soothfayer,  or  that 
asketh  counfel  at  the  dead  ^  for  all  that  do  fuch  things  are  abomination  to  the  Lord,  and  becaufe  of 
thefe  aborninations  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  caft  them  out  before  thee.  But  the  miracles  of  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  his  Saints  and  Apoftles  in  curing  Difeafes  beyond  Nature  and 
all  Art,  are  of  another  kind,  which  we  ought  to  believe  fo  firmly  and  conftantly,  that  it  ftiould  be 
counted  an  impiety  for  a  Ghriftian  to  doubt  of  them.  All  holy  Writings  are  full  of  thefe  \  as  to  give 
fight  to  the  blind,liearing  to  the  deaf,  power  to  go  to  thofe  fick  of  the  Palfie,  to  drive  forth  Devils, 
to  cure  the  Leprofie,  to  give  fruitfulnefs  to  Women,  to  raifethe  Dead,  and  perform  by  the  Holy 
Ghoft  other  Miracles  which  exceed  the  condition  and  Law  of  Nature  j  whom  here  we  earneftly  in¬ 
treat  to  free  and  protect  Us  from  unclean  Devils,  and  the  Spirits  of  Diabolical  deceit,  ai>d  to  give 
us  the  mind  that  we  may  win  and  be  able  always  to  afpire  to  Heaven,  and  faften  the  hope,  fafety,and 
anchor  of  all  our  Fortunes  in  God  alone*  ^men. 


The  End  of  the  Firfl  "Booh,, 
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Efore  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mans  Body,  I  have  thought  fit  to  fay  a  little  of 
the  Nature  of  brute  Beafts.  There  is  between  Beafts  a  great  deal  of  difference  by 
Nature  s  for  of  thefe  fomA  are  hardy  and  bold,  others  fearful ,  fonie  wild  and  fa- 
vage,  others  tame  5  fbme  walking  in  herds,  others  wandring  alone  f,  (bme  covered 
and  defended  with  fhels  and  fcales,  as  the  Crocodile,  the  Tortois,  and  many  kinds  of 
Fifh  j  others  have  ftings  and  prickles. 

The  Horfe  hath  his  hard  and  ftrong  hoofs,  hiS  Creft  (as  being  a  generous  Beaft)  befet  with  a  thick 
and  harlh  Mane,  The  defence  of  the  magnanimous  Lion  are  his  Teeth,  his  crooked  Paws  and  Tail. 
Bulls  are  formidable  by  their  Horns.  The  Boar  by  his  Tusks  ftanding  out,  as  it  were  natural  Hunt- 
in  e-fpears.  The  Hare  being  a  timorous  Creature^isnaked  and  unarmed  •,  but  in  recompence  there¬ 
of  Naturehath  made  her  nimble  and  fwift  of  foot.'  For  What  the  more  noble  and  couragious  Beafts' 
have  in  Arms,  is  fupplied  in  the  fearful  by  nimblenefs  and  celerity.  Infinite  are  the  other  endow¬ 
ments  of  brute  Beafts,  and  fuch  as  can  hardly  be  imagined  or  deferibed.  For,  if  we'  diligently  fearch 
into  their  Nature,  we  (hall  obferve  the  impreffions  and  fhadows  of  many  Vertues,  as  of  Magnani¬ 
mity,  Prudence,  Fortitude,  Clemency,  and  Docility;  for  they  entirely  love  one  another,  follow 
thofe’ things  that  are  good,  ftiun  thofe  that  are  hurtful,  and  gather  and  lay  up  in  ftore  thofe  things 
that  are  neceflary  for  Life  and  Food.  Laftly,  They  give  undoubted  prefages  of  the  Weather  and 
Air.  They  have  taught  men  many  things,  and  are  of  a  moft  exquifit  and  quick  fenfe  •,  of  rare  Art 
in  Vocal  Mufick,  prudent  and  careful  for  their  young,  and  faithful  Lovers  of  their  Native  Soil, 
They  are  religioufly  obfervant  of  the  Rights  of  Friendfhip  and  Chaftity.  They  have  their  Wea¬ 
pons  whereby  they  are  prepared  both  to  invade  and  to  defend  themfelves  being  invaded.  They 
fubmit  themfelves  to  the  Difeipline  of  Man,  praaiife  and  imitate  his  Speech,  and  mutually  prattle 
and  chant  one  to  another.  They  have  a  kind  of  Weal-publick  amongft  themfelves,’  and  knovii  how 
to  preferve  their  prelent  welfare,  and  to  depel  the  contrary,  being  in  this  their  own  Counfellors,  and 
not  tutored  by  Man.  Yea,  Man  is  beholden  to  them  for  the  knowledge  of  many  wholfom  things.' 
Theconfideration  of  which  bred  fo  great  a  doubt  amongft  the  ancient  Philofophers,  that  it  was  a 
queftion  amongft  them.  Whether  Beafts  had  ufe  of  Reafon,  or  no  ?  Therefore  alfo  the  wife  Solomon 
fends  us  for  examples  of  parfimony  and  diligence  untOthe  Antor  Pifmire-,  and  E/^/;if;in  exprobra-- 
tion  of  the  People  of  Ifrael  for  their  ingratitude  and  rebellion  againft  God,  fends  them  to  the  Ox 
and  Afs  •,  for  they  do  not  onely  know,43Ut  reverence  their  Mafters. 

But  from  whence  is  the  knowledge  of  thefe  Medicins  wherewith  the  Art  of  Phyfick  is  fo  richly 
adorned,  but  from  brute  Beafts  ?  asP%  affirmeth.  The  infallible  vertue  of  the  Herb  Viaamnns^' 
in  drawing  Darts  out  of  the  fiefti,  was  taught  us  by  the  Hart,  who  \younded  with  the  Huntfman’s ' 
Darts  or  Arrows,  by  means  hereof  draws  out  the  Weapons  which  remain  flicking  in  her.  Which; 
islikewiie  pradifed  by  the  Goats  oiCandy^  as  Arijiotk^nttth,  The  wonderful  effed  which  Ce- 
landine  hath  upon  the  fight,  was  learnt  by  thepradice  of  Swallows,  who  have  been  obferved  'With 
it  to  have  befmeared,  and  fo  ftrengthened  the  eyes  of  their  young.  Serpents  rub  their  eye-lids'  with 
Fennel,  and  are  thought  by  that  means  to  quicken  and  reftOre  the  decaying  fight  of  their  eyes. ;  The  ’ 
Tortois  doth  defend  and  ftrengthen  her  felf  againft  the  biting  of  Vipers,  by  eating,  of Savor}\' 
Bears,  by  eating  ofPifmires,  expel  that  Poifon  that  they  have  contraded  by  their  ufe  of  Mandrakes 
Andforcorredion  ofthatdrowfinefs  and  floth  which  grows  upon  them  by  their  long  lleep  in  their 
Dens ,  they  eat  the  herb  of  Aron  (i.)  Cuckopint.  But  the  Art  they  ufe  in  the  inticing  and  catch¬ 
ing  of  Pifmires  is  very  pretty;  they  go  foftly  to  the  holes  or  hills  of  thePifmires,  and  there  lay 
themfelves  all  their  length  upon  the  ground,  as  if  they  were  dead,  hanging  out  their  Tongue  wet 
with  their  foam,  which  they  draw  not  again  into  their  mouth  before  they  feel  them  full  ofPifmires, 
which  are  enticed  by  the  fweetnefs  of  the  foam ;  And  having  taken  this  as  a  purging  Medicine,  they 
expel  by  the  guts  thofe  ill  humors  whereWith  they  were  offended.  We  fee  that  Dogs  give  them¬ 
felves  a  Vomit  by  eating  a  kind  of  Grafs,  which  is  from  thence  called  Dog-grafs.  Swine,  when 
they  find  themfelves  fick,  will  hunt  after' Smalt,  or  River-Lobfters.  Stockdoves,  Blackbirds,  and 
Partridges,  purge  themfelves  by  Bay-leaves.  Pigeons,  Turtles,  and  all  forts  of  Pullen  disburden 
themfelves  of  grofs  humours  by  taking  of  Pellitory  of  the  Wall.  The  Bird  IbU  (being  not  much  un¬ 
like  the  Stork)  taught  us  the  ufe  of  Clyfters.  For  when  he  finds  himfelfoppreffed  with  a  burden  of 
hurtful  humours,  he  fills  his  Bill  with  Salt  Water,  and  fo  pnrgeth  himfelf  by  that  part  by  which  the 
Belly  is  beft  difeharged.  The  invention  of  the  way  of  removing  the  Cataradl  of  the  eye  we  muft: 
yield  unto  the  Goat ,  who  by  ftriking  by  chance  againft  the  thorny  bufties,  pulls  off  the  Catarad 
which  hinders  the  fight,  and  covers  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  forecovers  his  fight.  The  benefit  of 
Phlebotomy  we  owe  unto  the  Hifpotamm  or  River-horfe,  being  a  kind  of  Hork,  and  the  Inhabitant 
of  the  River  Nilns  3  who  being  a  great  devourer,  when  he  finds  himfelf  furcharged  with  a  great  deal 
of  bloud  ,  doth  by  rubbing  his  thigh  againft  the  (harp  Sands  on  the  Bank  fide,  open  a  Vein,  whereby 
the  fuperfluous  bloud  is  difeharged,  which  heftoppeth  likewife  when  it  is  fit,  by  rowling  himfelf 
in  the  thick  mud.  The  Tortois  having  chanced  to  eat  any  of  the  flelh  ofa  Serpent,  doth  make  Ori¬ 
ganum  and  Marjoram  her  Antidote.  The  Ancients  found  help  from  brute  Beafts ,  even  againft  the 
dreadful  and  non-fparing  force  of  Lightning  3  for  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  Wings  of  an  Eagle 
were  never  ftruck  with  Lightning,  and  therefore  they  put  about  their  heads  little  wreaths  of  thefe 
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Feathers.  They  were  perfuaded  the  fame  thing  of  the  Seal,  or  Sea-Calf  and  therefore  were  wont 
to  encompafs  their  bodies  with  his  Skin,  as  a  molf  certain  fafeguard  againft  Lightning.  Tt  werea 
thing  too  long  and  laborious  to  fpeak  of  all  thofe  other  muniments  of  life  and  health  fobferved 
here  and  there  hy  Arijiotlez.\-\6.? liny)  which  we  have  learnt  of  brute  Beafrs.  I  will  therefore  end 
this  Chapter,  after  that  I  have  hrlt  added  this  i  That  we  are  beholden  toBeafts  not  onely  forthe 
skill  of  curing  Difeafes,  and  of  prefervation  of  Healthy  but  for  our  Food,  our  Rayment,  and  the  Or¬ 
nament  and  Beautifying  of  our  Bodies. 

Of  the  Faculty  of  brUte  Beajls  in  Prefaging.  ■  .  . 

T  He  firft  knowledge  and  skill  of  Prognortication,  and  obfervation  of  Weather  by  the  Ait,  was  ' 

hrll:  delivered  unto  us  from  Beafts  of  the  Land  and  Water,  and  from  Fowl.  For  we  fee  in  What  the  but-» 
daily  obfervation,  that  it  is  a  fign  of  change  of  Weather  when  Lambs  and  Rams  do  but  at  one  ano- 
ther  with  their  Horns,  and  playing  wantonly  do  kick,  and  keep  up  their  heels.  The  fame  is  thought 
to  be  prefaged  when  the  Ox  licks  himfelf  againli  the  hair,  and  on  the  fudden  fills  the  Air  with  his  ■  .  ^ 
lowing,  and  tmells  to  the  ground,  and  when  he  feeds  more  greedily  than  he  ufedtodo.  .  But  if  the 
t*ifmires  in  great  multitudes  fetch  their  prey  fo  haftily,  that  they  run  and  tumble  one  upon  another 
in  their  narrow  paths,  it  is  thought  a  fign  of  rain  •,  As  is  alfo  the  bufie  working  of  Moles,  and  the 
Cats  rubbing  and  ftroking  of  her  head  and  neck,  and  above  her  ears  with  the  bottom  of  her  feet. 

Alfo  when  Fifties  play  and  leap  adittle  above  the  Water,  it  is  taken  for  a  fign  of  rain.  But  if  the  fig'n,ac  ; 
Dolphins  do  the  fame  in  the  Sea,  and  in  great  companies,  it  is  thought  to  prefage  a  fudden  liorm  and  Sea  ofa  Itorir* 
tempeft.  Whereby  the  Mariners  fore-warned,  ufe  all  care  polTible  for  the  fatety  of  themfelves  and  ac  hand, 
their  Ships,  and,  if  they  can,  call:  Anchor.  And  it  is  fufficiently  known  what  the  louder  croaking 
of  Frogs  than  ordinary  portends.  ^  . 

But  the  faculty  of  Birds  in  this  kind  of prefaging,  is  wonderful.  If  Cranes  flie  through  the  Air 
without  noife,  it  is  a  fign  of  fair  Weather  :>  and  of  the  contrary  if  they  make  a  great  noife  and  fly 
ftraglingly.  As  alfo  if  Sea-Fowl  fly  far  from  the  Sea,  and  light  on  the  Land.  The  cry  or  feriech- 
ing  of  Owls  portends  a  change  of  the  prefent  Weather,  whether  foul  or  fair.  PlutarchPiith.,  that 
the  loud  cawing  of  the  Crow  betokens  Winds  and  Showrs,  as  alfo  when  he  flaps  his  fide  vvith  his 
wings.  Geefe  and  Ducks,  when  they  dive  much,  and  order,  and  prune,  and  pick  their  Feathers 
with  their  Beaks,  and  cry  to  one  another,  fore-tell  xain ,  and  in  like  manner  Swallows,  when  they 
fly  fo  low  about  the  Water  that  they  wet  themfelves  and  their  wings.  And  the  Wren,  when  he 
isobferved  to  fingmore  fweetly  than  ufual,  and  to  hop  up  and  down.  And  the  Cock  when  he 
chants,  or  rather  crows  prefently  after  the  fetting  of  the  Sun.  And  Gnats  and  Fleas,  when  they 
bite  more  then  ordinary.  If  the  Heron  foar  aloft  into  the  Air,  it  betokeneth  fair  Weather',  if  on 
the  contrary  he  fly  clofe  by  the  Water,  rain.  If  Pigeons  come  late  home  to  the  Dove-houfe,  it  is  a 
fign  of  rain.  If  Bats  fly  in  the  Evening,  they  fore-fhew  Wet  Weather.  And  laftly  the  Crocodile  lays  ' 

her  Eggs  in  that  place  which  muft  be  the  bounds  of  the  overflowing  of  the  River  Nilm and  there-  ^ggs  fhewf 

fore  he  that  firft  meets  with  thefe  Eggs,  tells  the  reft  of  the  Countrey  People,  and  (hews  how  high  the  Sndsof 
the  flood  will  rife ,  and  what  inundation  it  will  make  upon  their  Grounds  :  A  thing  moft  worthy  the  Rirer 
of  admiration,  that  in  this  Monfter  there  Ihould  be  that  ftrong  faculty  of  prefaging; 

Of  the  Indujhy  of  Fijhes* 

M  Any  Sea-fifties,  when  they  feel  a  tempeft  coming,  do  gravel  or  balaft  themfelves,  to  the  end  How  Fifties 
they  may  not  be  toffed  up  and  down  at  the  pleafure  of  the  waves.  Others,  when  the  fury  provide  for 
of  the  Sea  is  at  the  height ,  hide  themfelves  in  the  holes  of  Rocks.  But  in  thatthey  fwimagainft 
the  ftream,  they  do  it  for  this  caufe  and  reafon,  that  the  force  of  the  ftream  and  the  flood  may  not  Rorni. 
take  from  them,  and  ftrike  off  their  fcales,  and  that  their  gills  may  not  fill  with  water  which  would  Hew  they  . 
hinder  their  fwimming,  and  intercept  their  refpiration.  As  by  the  fame  advice  Cranes  fly  againft  fwim  againfl 
the  Wind ,  whereas  if  they  fhould  fly  down  the  Wind  their  Feathers  would  be  difplaced  and  broken,  ftr^ant. 
and  they  would  not  be  able  to  fly. 

Of  the  Induflry  of  Birds  in  the  building  of  their  Nefls, 

THeinduftry  of  Birds  in  the  building  of  their  Neftsis  fuch,  thatit  doth  far  exceed  the  Art  and  Of 

Skill  of  all  Mafons  and  Architeds,  from  whence  it  is  become  a  Proverb ,  I'hat  men  k^orv^  builld\h“ir 
and  can  do  all  things  but  make  Birds  Nefls,  They  are  built  within  with  Wool  and  Feathers ,  and  fuch  isjefts. 
kind  of  foft  things,  which  are  as  a  kind  of  a  Pallet  for  the  young  ones.  Swallows  build  their  Nefts  in  In  what  fiiape, 
a  round  form,  that  they  may  be  the  more  firm,  and  lefs  fubjed  tobe  hurt  by  any  things  that  fhall 
ftrike  againft  them,  and  likewife  more  capacious.  They  chufe  their  matter  out  of  Dirt  and  Chaff,  (in¬ 
terlacing  it  with  many  Straws)  as  it  were,  their  Plafter  or  Lime.  Thofe  that  build  in  Trees  do  make 
choice  of  the  foundeft  Boughs,  as  if  they  meant  to  have  them  as  a  fure  foundation  for  the  building 
which  they  (houldered  thereon;  The  Cock  and  the  Hen  do  by  turns  fit  over  their  Eggs,  and  like¬ 
wife  fetch  their  meat,  interchanging  each  others  labour  •,  neither  do  they  ever  forfake  their  young, 
before  they  are  able  to  get  their  own  living.  I  had  at  my  houfe  a  great  number  of  Sparrows  Nelts 
in  earthen  Pots  •,  and  when  the  young  ones  begun  to  wax  pretty  big,  and  to  be  covered  withFea-  ^  ; 

thers,  I  made  the  whole  Neft  be  taken  down  and  fet  upon  the  ground,  that  I  and  my  friends  wichwhic  , 
might  delight  our  felves  in  beholding  the  cate  of  the  old  ones  in  the  feeding  of  their  young-,  for 
they  feed  them  every  one  in  order,  skipping  none,  neither  will  they  (to  the  wrong  of  the  reft)  give  young, 
one  two  parts,  although  he  gape,  and  be  importunate  for  it  -,  dividing  moft  juftty  to  every  one  his 
own  (hare,  according  to  the  exadf  rule  of  diftribution.  And  oftentimes  for  experiment,  I  would 
make  trial  with  a  ftrange  Sparrow  of  the  fame  age,  laid  near,  or  put  among  the  reft  of  the  young 
ones,  whether  the  old  ones  would  feed  the  ftranger,  as  if  it  were  legitimate.  But  this  as  a  ftranger  and 
a  Baftard  they  would  fuffer  to  ftarve,  skipping  it  vvhen  it  gaped  after  the  meat.  And  in  like  man¬ 
ner  Lambs  and  young  Kids  do  in  the  Fields,  in  the  midft  of  a  great  Flock,  run  every  one  to  his  own 
Dam  i  who  being  moft  certainly  able  to  diftinguilh  between  the  Legitimate  and  a  Baftard,  will  not 
fuffer  her  felf  to  be  fuckt,  but  by  her  own  yoftngi- 
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Of  the  Indufry  of  Spiders, 

THe  Spider  fpins  her  Web  with  wonderful  Artihce,  hanging  and  faftening  it  to  every  tack, or  day 
that  is  nigh,  drawing  of  his  thread,  and  running  upwards  and  downwards,  and  every  way  .And 
although  the  diligence  of  the  Chamber-maid  beats  down  and*  mars  this  pendulous  and  new-begun 
work,  yet  her  Teat  and  her  hold  the  Spider  keeps  Hill-,  neither  doth  Ihe,  nor  will  (he  defilf  from  the 
work’ (he  hath  begun,  but  in  a  very  Ihorttime  weaves  a  great  deal  more  unto  the  ruinesof  her  former 
work,  than  can  be  unweaved  ^gain  with  much  labour.  So  that  from  hence  all  Cloth  and  Linnen 
Weavers,  all  Embroiderers  and  workers  with  the  Needle  (you  will  eafily  think)  have  learnt  their  Arts, 
if  either  you  obferve  the  exadtnefs  of  the  weaving,  the  hnenefs  of  the  thread,  or  the  continuation  and 
indiffoluble  knitting  together  of  the  whole  Web',  for,  being  abrupt,  and  troubled  with  no  ends  of 
threds  at  all,  it  refembles  a  thin  membrane,  anointed  with  a  kind  of  glew,  whereby  when  the  prey  is 
entangled,  the  Spider  runs  prefcntly  in, and  as  it  were  draws  her  nets  and  infolds, and  takes  the  captive 
after  the  manner  of  Huntfmen.  If  this  were  not  daily  feen  with  our  eyes,it  would  be  thoyght  fabulous. 

Of  Bees, 

I  Cannot  pafs  in  filence  the  great  induftry  of  Bees :  For  having  eftablilhed  akind  of  Weal-publick, 
they  make  eledion  of  a  King,  who  is  fuch  a  one,  as  in  procerity  of  body,  and  excellency  of  feature 
exceedeth  all  the  reft.  He  is  remarkable  by  his  fhort  wings,  his  IKeight  legs,  his  grave  gate  i  and  in 
Head  of  a  Diadem  or  Regal  Crown,  either  he  hath  no  fting,  or  elfc  doth  not  ufe  it,  v^fhich  is  the  Ar¬ 
tillery  of  the  reft.  He  never  goeth  unattended  out  ot  the  Hive,  but  alway,  environed  with  a  Princely 
Retinue,  the  reft  of  his  Train  following  after,  neither  goes  he  at  any  time  abtoad,  but  upon  urgent 
affairs  which  concerns  the  whole  State.  His  progrefs  is  fore-warned  by  the  voice  and  found  of  Trum¬ 
pets,  and  as  it  were  with  finging,and  they  all  draw  nigh.  Every  one  gets  as  near  to  his  perfon  as  he 
can,  and  when  he  is  weary  with  flying,  they  all  bear  him  up  with  their  own  bodies. 

On  what  place  foever  he  alighteth,  there  they  forthwith  pitch  their  Tents.  If  he  chance  to  die, 
they  go  not  abroad  to  feed,  but  ftand  all  mourning  round  about  the  corpfe  1,  then  carry  him  out 
of  the  Hive,  and  (as  it  were  follow  his  Hearfe  and  bury  him :  andlaftly,  having  with  folcmnity  per¬ 
formed  all  the  feveral  rites  and  obfequies,  they  chufe  themfelves  another  King ,  for  without  a  King 
they  cannot  live.  He  then  takethcareof  all  things,  having  his  eye  every  where,  whileft  that  the 
reft  intend  the  performance  of  the  work.  And  fupervifing  all ,  giveth  them  encouragement,  and 
chaftifeth  negligence.  For  their  time  of  going  forth  for  food,  they  chufe  a  clear  and  fair  day, 
for  they  have  a  natural  faculty  of  prefaging  of  the  Weather.  They  are  fuch  obfervers  of  Juftice  and 
equity,  th^t  never,  either  with  their  fting,  or  by  any  other  way,  do  they  molcft  any  Creature,  neither 
do  they  cxercife  and  prepare  their  Spears  againft  any,  but  for  the  fafeguard  of  themfelves  and  their 
Hives. 

X  .  ‘  Of  the  Care  of  Bees,  .  ' 

Hey  manage  and  order  their  affairs  in  this  manner  •,  in  the  day-time  they  appoint  before  their 
1'  Gates  a  Station  of  Watchmen  and  Cuarders.  In  the  night  they  reft  from  their  labours ,  fo 
long,  till  that  one  (who  is  appointed  to  this  charge)  by  one  or  two  hums,  as  by  the  found  of  a  Trum¬ 
pet,  rou7eth  all  the  reft.  Then  come  they  together  to  obferve  what  is  the  ftateof  the  Weather, 
which  if  they  forefee  will  be  fair,  then  abroad  go  they  into  the  Fields  and  Failures.  Some  therefore 
bring  into  the  Hive  little  fafcicles  of  Flowers  on  their  thighs  j  others  water  in  their  mouth,  and  others 
a  dewy  moifture  gathered  on  their  bodies.  Thefe  are  met  by  others,  who  receive  their  burdens, 
which  they  difpofe  in  their  due  and  proper  places.  Thofe  that  are  fent  out  into  the  Fields  for  food, 
are  the  youngeft  an(J  the  fmalleft  :  and  therefore  if  the  wind  chance  to  rife  any  thing  high,  they  ex- 
ped  until  it  ceafe,  and  that  the  force  and  violence  thereof  be  over.  But  if  it  continue  violent,  then 
do  they  ballaft  themfelves  with  a  little  ftone,  flying  clofe  by  the  grouncFto  prevent  their  being  driven 
to  and  fro  by  the  wind.  They  are  exceeding  diligent  in  all  their  bufincfs,  and  do  punifh  the  lloth  of 
the  La2y  oftentimes  with  death.  Some  of  them  are  the  Builders,  others  polifti  the  Building,  and  the 
reft  bring  in  their  Materials. 

The  building  in  their  arched  Hives  is  with  wonderful  artifice,  being  made  with  two  doors,  one 
to  come  in,  and  the  other  to  go  out  at.  They  have  all  things  alike,  left  that  the  inequality,  either  of 
their  food  or  labour,  Ihould  give  occafion  of  diflenfion.  Their  care  is,  that  their  houfes  may  Ihew 
both  ftate  and  handfomnefs.  Idle  Drones ,  born  for  nothing  but  to  eat ,  and  confume  the  fruits  of 
their  labours,  they  chafe  from  their  Hives.  Thofe  that  chance  to  lofe  their  flings  are  utterly  difabled, 
and  in  a  Ihorc  time  their  guts  come  out  that  way,  and  they  die.  They  bring  to  the  Owners  won¬ 
derful  inereafeofWaxand  Honey. 

the  Philofopher  doth  boaft,  that  for  fifty  eight  years  together,  he  had  with  great  care 
been  a  nourilher  of  Bees,  onely  that  he  might  better  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  their  ftate  and 
condition. 

Of  Fifmires  and  Ants, 

*^1  Either  truly  is  the  induftry ,  diligence,-  and  experience  of  the  Pifmire  lefs  worthy  of  admira- 
tion  than  that  of  the  Bees.  Infomuch  as  that  Solomon  bids  the  fluggard  to  take  an  example  of 
diligence  from  the  Pifmire.  Truly,  if  experience  did  not  witnels  it,  it  would  feem  incredible,  that 
fo  fmall  a  Creature  ftiould  be  able  to'ftore  up  fuch  abundance  of  Corn ,  to  difpofe  and  manage  her 
affairs  in  that  good  order  that  we  fee  (lie  doth.  ?//«y  faith,  that  they^have  among  them  the  form 
of  a  well-governed  and  well-ordered  Common-weal.  For  how  pretty  a  fight  is  it  to  fee  them  when 
they  feize  upon  a  grain  they  have  a  mind  to  carry  away,  how  theyfettoit,  and  lift  it  with  head 
and  Ihoulders,  And  how, -left  the  Corn  which  they  carry  to  their  Store-houfe,  Ihould  put  forth 
and  o^row,  they  bite  it  at  one  end.  If  it-  be  fo  big  that  they  cannot  carry  it  into  their  little  hole, 
they  divide  it  in  the  middle.  If  it  be  dampifti,  they  lay  it  out  to  dry  in  the  Sun  and  open  Air.  When 
the  Moon  is  at  the  full  they  folloy^^  their  work  in  the  night  >  when  flie  doth  not  Ihine,  they  take 
their  reft,  whereby  they  Ihew  themfelves  to  have  feme  knowledge  of  heavenly  things.  Fliny  af- 

firmeth 
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firmcth  that  they  have  their  Tet  Fairs  and  Markets,  whither  they  come  in  great  companies,  and  where 
they  ufe  to  cliablifh  Leagues  of  Amity  and  Friendihip  one  with  another.  And  when  on,e  marks 
them  well  would  he  not  think  that  they  were  in  conference  one  jwith  another,  and  that  they  did 
difeourfe  among  themfelves  of  their  bufinefs  ?  Do  we  not  fee  that  the  often  trampling  of  their  little 

feet  doth  wear  a  path  even  upon  hard  flint  ftones  ?  ^  r  Ir  There  is  ho- 

From  whence  we  may  note,  what  in  all  kind  of  things  is  the  affedt  of  the  ainduity.  1  hey  lay  allq 

that  they  perform  the  rites  of  burial  one  unto  another,  after  the  manner  of  men.  What  words  (hall  I  attained  by 
ufe  (faith  to  exprefs  fufficiently  the  diligence  and  induflry  of  the  Pifmires?^  There  is  diligence, 

not  among  all  the  great  things  in  Nature,  a  fight  of  greater  wonder  than  thefe:  For  inthePif- 
mires  are  feen  the  marks  of  all  Vertues;  Their  great  meetings  argue  that  they  maintain  a  kind  of 

Frichdfliip.  ^  .  r  •  i  i  •  The  forms  of 

Their  alacrity  in  the  undergoing  of  their  labours,  feem  to  (hew  their  fortitude  and*  magnanimi- 

ty  >  and  laftly,  they  are  eminent  examples  of  Temperance,  Providence,  andjullice.  Their  mutual  preftinPif- 
Charity  appeareth  in  this,  that  if  onr^  them  that  is  not  loaden  meets  another  (in  one  of  their  nar-  mires, 
row  paths)  that  is,  he  will  give  him  the  way,  that  he  may  the  better  go  on  in  his  intended  journey. 

They  fay,  that  the  firft  entrance  ihto  their  hole  is  not  flreight,  but  full  of  many  diverticles  and  croo¬ 
ked  paths,  which  in  the  end  will  bring  you  to  three  little  Cells  i  in  one  of  which  they  have  their 
Conventicles,  in  the  other  they  lay  up  their  ProvifiOns  j  and  in  the  third  they  bury  the  carkalfcs  of 

their  dead.  This  doth  Flutarch  fpeak  concerning  Pifmires.  ' 

Of  Sil]i;^Worms.  =  -• 

With  the  Induflry  of  thefe  Creatures  I  (hall  not  unfitly  join  that  of  the  Silk-Worm,  of  whofe 
pains  and  care,  both  in  the  making  of  their  Nefls,  and  the  fpinning of  their  thredand 
bottoms  (wherewith  Kings  are  fo  magnificently  adorned)  Philofophers  have  written  very  flrange 

And  who  can  chufe  but  wonder  at  thofe  great  endowments  of  Skill  and  Knowledge,  and  that  Piligcncethe 
exceeding  induflry  (the  Mother  of  fo  much  Wealth)  in  the  little  Body  of  fo  fmall  a  Creature  ?  The  ° 

providence  therefore  of  God  doth  notonely  appear  in  this,  that  he  hath  adorned  each  Creature  with 
a  peculiar  and  proper  endowment,  but  in  this  efpecially,  that  on  the  leaft  Creatures  of  all,  fie 
hath  bellowed  the  greater  portion  of  Skill,  Induflry,  and  Ingenuity,  tofupply  their  defedl  of  bodily 
ftrength. 

Of  the  love  of  Bealb  one  towards  another^  and  to  thei-rToung.  ^  The  induflry 

PLutarch  writeth.  That  all  kind  of  Creatures  bear  a  Angular  love,  and  have  a  kind  ofcare  of  thofe 

that  are  generated  of  them,  and  the  induflry  of  Partridges  this  way  is  much  commended-)  for  in  prclerving 
during  the  time  that-their  young  ones  are  weak  and  unable  to  fly,  they  teach  them  to  lie  upon  their  their  Young; 
backs,  and  to  hide  themfelves  among  the  clods  on  the  ground,  that  fo  being  almoll  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  they  may  not  be  difeerned  by  the  Falconer*  But  if  notwithflanding  they  fee  any  body  coming, 
and  that  he  is  near  them,  they  do  with  a  hundred  dodges  and  (toopings  o(  themfelves ,  as  if  they 
were  weary  with  flying,  entice  him  away  from  their  young  to  follow  after  them,  and  when  they  have 
their  purpofe,  they  then,  as  if  they  had  recovered  fome  frelh  flrength,  fly  quite  away  :  Who  can  but 

wonder  at  this,  both  affedtion  and  fubtilty  ?  j  j  r  r  •  t 

In  Florida,  part  of  the  IFeft-Indks,  they  have  a  Bead,  which  for  the  variety  and  deformity  ot  it  I 
cannot  pafs  over  in  filence  ^  the  Natives  call  it  Smear ath,  the  Cannibals  Sh»  ^  It  keeps  for^  the  ^^^(1 
part  about  the  Rivers,  and  the  Sea-(hore,  and  lives  by  prey.  When  he  perceiveth  that  he  is  purfued 
by  the  Huntfman,he  gets  his  young  ones  upon  his  Back,  and  with  his  Tail,  which  is  very  long  and 
broad,  he  covereth  them,  and  fo  flying,  provideth  both  for  his  own  and  their  (afety  j  neither  can  he 
be  taken  by  any  other  way. but  by  Pits,  which  thofe  lavage  men  ufe  to  dig  in  the  places  near  which  he 
is  to  run,  into  which  at  unawares  he  tumbles  headlong. 


This  Pidfnrc  of  him  here,  I  drew  out  of  Tkt/etx  Cofmography.- 
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How  Hares 
provide  for 
themfelves 
and  their 
Young,  for 
fear  of  Hun¬ 
ters. 


The  care  of 
the  Hedg-hog 
to  provide  for 
her  Young. 


The  Piety  of 
Storks. 


Neither  are  thofe  things  lefs  wonderful  that  are  reported  of  Hares,  for  when  they  would  go  to 
their  feat,  they  fever  their  young,  and  commit  them  to  the  truft  of  divers  places,  it  may  be  two  acres 
afunder  one  from  another,  left  perad venture  aHuntfman,  aDog,  or  any  Man  Ihould  chance  to  come 
that  way,  and  they  might  be  in  danger  to  be  loft  at  once.  And  then  after  they  have  traced  up  and 
down,  hither  and  thither,  and  every  wayj  that  the  Dogs  may  not  trace  them,  nor  the  Huntfman  prick 
them,  they  take  a  leap  or  two,  and  leap  into  their  forms. 

Nor  inferior  to  this  is  the  craft  of  the  Hedg-hog  v  for  when  the  Fox  purfueth  him,  and  is  now  at 
his  he^s,  he  rowls  himfelfup  in  his  prickles  like  a  Chefnut  in  the  outward  (hell,  fo  that  every  part  be¬ 
ing  rodnded  and  encompalfed  with  thefe  ftiarpand  dangerous  pricks,  he  cannot  be  hurt  >  and  fo  faves 
himfelf  by  this  trick.  For  his  young  he  provides  in  this  manner : 

In  the  time  of  Vintage  he  goes  to  the  Vines,  and  with  his  feet  he  ftrikesoff  the  Boughs  and  the 
Grapes,  and  then  rowling  his  body  makes  them  ftick  upon  his  prickles,  and  fo  doth  fas  it  werc^  take 
his  bidden  upon  his  back,  and  then  returns  to  his  hole  you  would  think  that  the  Grapes  did  move 
of  themfelves  >  the  prey  he  divides  between  himfelf  and  his  young. 

Of  the  affe&ionof  Birds ^  andof  Vogs  towards  their  Maflers, 

THe  young  Stork  provides  for  the  old,  whichis  difabledbyage-,  and  if  any  one  of  their  equals 
come  to  any  mifchance  that  he  is  not  able  to  flie,  they  will  give  him  their  alTiftance,  and  bear 
him  on  their  backs  and  wings.  And  therefore  this  affedion  and  piety  towards  the  old  one, and  fas  it 
were)  brotherly  love  towards  their  equals,  is  commended  in  the  Stork. 

The  Hen  in  any  kind  of  danger  gathers  her  Chickens  under  her  wings,  and  (as  it  were)  with  that 
guard,  defends  them  as  well  as  (he  can.  For  their  fake  ftie  expofeth  her  felfto  the  cruelty  of  the 
fcreeftBeafts-,  and  will  flie  in  the  eyes  of  a  Dog,  a  Wolf,  or  a  Bear,  that  by  chance  offers  to  meddle 

with  her  Chickens.  .  i  . 

Thefidelity  of  But  who  is  there  that  doth  not  admire  the  fidelity  and  love  of  Dogs  towards  their  Mafters,  where- 
by  they  recompence  them  for  their  keeping  ?  A  Dog  will  never  forfake  his  Mafter,  no,  if  he  be  ne¬ 
ver  fo  hardly  ufed.  For  there  is  no  man  can  find  a  ftick  hard  enough  to  drive  that  Dog  clean  away 
from  him  which  hath  once  taken  a  love  to  him.  There  is  no  kind  of  Creature  that  doth  more  cer¬ 
tainly  and  readily  remember  his  Mafter  •,  he  will  know  the  voice  of  all  thehouQiold,  and  of  thofe 
which  frequent  the  houfe.  There  cannot  be  a  truftier  Keeper  (as  Cicero  himfelf  faith)  than  a  Dog  is  i 
I  fpeak  not  of  their  faculty  of  fmelling,  whereby  they  follow  their  Mafters  by  the  foot,  and  find  them  i 
neither  do  I  fpeak  of  thofe  infinite  examples  of  the  fidelity  of  Dogs,  which  were  too  long  to  re- 
hearfe.  ' 

Pigeons,  as  well  the  Cock  as  the  Hen,  although  they  are  all  very  venereous,  yet  they  know  no' 
adultery  •,  yea, and  the  Hen  will  bear  with  the  frowardnefs  of  the  Cock, neither  will  ftie  ever  leave  him, 
but  reconciling  him  unto  her  by  her  officious  diligence,  bring  him  to  his  wonted  dalliance  and  kiffes  i 
neither  is  the  love  of  either  of  them  lefs  towards  their  Young. 

There  is  the  like  mutual  bond  of  love  between  Turtles  •,  for  if  one  of  them  die,  the  furviver  never 


Dogs 


Doves  free 
from  adul¬ 
tery. 


Turtles  never 


couple  twice,  folicits  Hymen  more,  neither  will  he  ever  chufe  other  feat  than  a  dry  withered  Bough. 


L’ 


Of  the  Lamprey. 

Eft  that  the  heat  of  affedion  may  feem  to  lie  quenched  under  the  Waters,  let  us  by  one  exam¬ 
ple  ,  (it  were  an  infinite  thing  to  fpeak  of  all)  fee  in  what  kind  of  mutual  love  the  Creatures 
of  the  Water  come  ftiort  of  thofe  of  the  Land.  The  Lamprey  of  all  the  Creatures  of  this  kind  doth 
worthily  bear  the  praife  for  its  piety  towards  thofe  of  whom,  it  was  generated,  its  affedion  towards 
thofe  that  are  generated  of  hers  forfirft  (he  breeds  Eggs  within  her,  which  in  a  ftiort  time  after 
are  fpawned.  But  Ihe  doth  not  as  foon  as  her  young  ones  are  formed  aaid  procreated ,  bring  them 
ftraight-way  forth  into  the  light  after  the  manner  of  other  Fifties  that  bring  forth  their  Young  alive, 
but  nourilheth  two  within  her,  as  if  (he  brought  forth  twice,  and  had  a  fecond  brood.  Thefe  (he 
doth  not  put  forth  before  they  are  of  fome  bignefs,  then  the  teacheth  them  to  fwim  and  to  play  in 
the  Water,  but  fuffers  them  not  to  go  far  from  her*,  and  anon  gapes  and  receives  them  by  her 
mouth  into  her  bowels  again,  fuffering  them  to  inhabit  there,  and  to  feed  in  her  belly  fo  long  as  ftie 
thinks  fit. 

"Lhe  Savage  or  Brute  Beajis  may  he  made  tame. 

,  '^Y'Hevet  reporteth,  that  theEmperour  of  the  "Turks  hath  at  Caire  (it  was  once  called  Metuphis)  and 
riTfubig.  *  Confiantinople,  many  favage  Beafts  kept  for  his  delight,  as  Lions,  Tigers,  Leopards,  Antilopes, 
cif.'  ‘  Camels,  Elephants,  Porcupines,  and  many  other  of  this  kind.  Thefe  they  ufe  to  lead  about  the 
City  to  ftiew.  The  Mafters  of  them  are  girt  with  a  Girdle  hung  about  with  little  Bells ,  that  by  the 
nolle  of  thefe  Bells  the  people  may  be  fore-warned  to  keep  themfelves  from  being  hurt  by  thefe 
Beafts.  But  in  hope  of  reward,  and  of  gifts,  they  Ihew  them  to  Ambalfadors  of  ftrange  Nations , 
before  whom  they  make  thefe  Beafts  do  a  thoufand  very  delightful  tricks,  and  in  the  interim  they 
play  their  Countrey  Tunes  and  Mufick  upon  their  Pipes  and  other  Inftruments,  and  make  many 
{ports  in  hope  of  gain. 

That  Pipes  alfo  may  he  tamed.  . 

Ut  it  is  far  more  wonderful  that  the  Creatures  of  the  Water  ftiould  be  made  tarrie,  and  be  taught 
by  the  Art  of  Man.  Among  which  the  chiefeft  are  held  to  be  the  Eel.  The  fame  things  alfo 
are  reported  of  the  Lamprey.  For,  we  have  it  recorded,  that  Marcus  Craffm  hzdi  a  Lamprey  in  his 
Fifti-pool  that  was  fo  tame  and  fo  well  taught,  that  he  could  cominand  her  at  his  pleafure.  There¬ 
fore  as  a  domeftical  and  tame  Beaft  he  gave  her  a  name,  by  which,  when  he  called  her,  fhe  would 
come.  And  when  this  Lamprey  died,  he  mourned  for  her  in  black,  as  if  (he  had  been  his  daughter. 
Which  when  his  Colleague  Cneus  Vomitius  objected  to  him  by  way  of  reproach,  heTeplying  told  him. 
That  he  had  buried  three  Wives,  and  had  mourned  for  none  of  all  them  three. 

Of 


Book  Ih 


of  the  Excellency  of  Man, 


Of  the  firength^piety^  docility^  clmency^chajlity^  and  gratitude  of  Elephants,  ■  ■  •  ,  • 

Mong  the  Hearts  of  the  Field,  there  is  none  more  vart,  more  rtrbng,  or  more  to  be  feared,  than 
the  Elephant.  His  rtrength  is  fufficiently  fticwn  by  thofe  towfed  Cartles  of  armed  men  which 
he  carries,  and  fiercely  rurtieth  with  into  the  Battail.  The  Koman  Souldiers,  being  otherwilc  of  un¬ 
daunted  fpirits ,  yet  in  that  battlil  which  they  fought  againrt  Pyrrhus ,  being  terrified  with  the  valt- 


A 


nefs  and  immanity  of  thcfe  Bodies,  which  they  had  never  before  feen,  prcfently  turned  their  backs 
and  fled  i  which  notwithftanding,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  what  Stories  Natural  Philofophers  tell  of 
the  V ertues  of  the  Elephant. 

E  2  ^Itny 


of  UVmg  Creatumy  and 


'  f 

B  o  o  K.  IL 


M.cap,u  Tliny  writeth,  that  an  Elephant  cometh  very  near  to  the  underftanding  that  Men  have  and 
that  he  hath  a  rude  kind  of  knowledge  of  Languages  that  his  facility  and  obiequioulnels  is  won¬ 
derful*  that  his  memory  in  the  performance  of  his  wonted  duties,  is  no  lefs  wonderful.  And  for 
The  Religion  i^gijpion  (Vlutarch  faith)  that  they  pray  unto  the  Gods,  and  fprinkle  and  purge  themfelves  with 
of  the  Ele-  reverence  they  worlhip  the  Sun  at  his  rifing ,  lifting  their  trunks  up 

c.s.  towards  Heaven  for  want  of  hands^  Tliny  addeth,  that  they  do  with  the  like  reverence  worlhip 
the  Moon  and  the  Stars.  For  it  is  related  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  AraUans^th2.i  at  a  New  Moon  the  Ele¬ 
phants  go  by  Troops  down  unto  the  Rivers,  and  there  walh  themfelves  with  water  ^  and  being  thus 
purged,  kneel  down  and  worlhip  the  Moon,  and  then  return  to  the  Woods  i  the  elded  going  fird,and 
the  other  following  after  according  to  their  age.  Flutarcb  reporteth,  that  it  hapned  once,  that  among 
the  Elephants  which  were  taught  ztRome^  againftthe  Panegyrick  Shows,  there  was  one  that  was 
fomethingdull,  and  not  fo  docile  as  the  reft,  which  made  him  be  defpifed  by  his  fellows,  and  often 
beaten  by  his  Mafter :  But  that  this  Elephant,  that  he  might  fupply  by  diligence  what  he  wanted  in 
wit,  was  often-timesobferved  in  the  night,  by  the  light  of  the  Moon,  to  be  pradifing  and  conning 
what  he  learnt  of  his  Mafter  in  the  day  time.  For  they  were  wont  to  be  taught  to  make  Letters, 
and  alfo  to  prefent  Garlands  to  the  Spedators,  and  other  fuch  like  tricks.  But  they  can  never  be 
brought  to  go  aboard  a  Ship,  to  be  carried  over  the  Sea  into  any  ftrange  Land,  unlefs  their  Mafter  give 
them  his  word  to  alTure  them  that  they  ftiall  return  again  to  their  own  native  foil.  They  never  hurt 
any  one  that  doth  not  firft  provoke  them.  They  never  gender  but  in  private,  out  of  light  i  an 
argument  of  their  modefty. 


Of  the  Lion^  the  Ichneumon^  and  thofe  other  Beajis  which  are  not  eafily  terrified. 

The  provi-  always  clutched,  and  (as  it  were)  put  up  in  their  ftieaths, 

dence  of  the  X  not  onely  becaufe  he  would  leave  no  mark  in  his  feet,  whereby  he  nAay  be  traced  and  lb  taken. 
Lion  in  his  but  becaufe  by  continual  walking  he  ftiould  wear  off,  and  blunt  the  points  of  his  Claws.  Bulls  when 
they  fight,  charge  one  another  with  their  horns,  and  like  valiant  Souldiers  provoke  and  animate  one 
another  to  the  Battail. 

The  Ichneumon  feemsto  imitate  the  moft  valiant  Souldier  in  his  preparation  andaccefsto  bat- 
tail  i  for  he  bedawbs  himfelf  with  mud,  and  doth  (as  it  were)  buckle  and  make  tite  his  Armour,  efpe- 
cially  when  he  is  to  encounter  with  the  Crocodile  i  who  although  he  be  a  vaft  Beaft ,  is  put  to  flight 
The  greateft  by  this  little  Creature.  And  this  truly  hath  been  obferved  to  be  by  the  Angular  Providence  of  Na- 
are  terrified  ture,  that  the  moft  vaft  Creatures  are  terrified  by  the  leaft  things,  and  fuch  from  whence  there  can 
by  the  leaft.  danger  *,  lb  they  fay,  the  Elephant  doth  ftartle  at  the  grunting  of  a  Hog,  and  the  Lion  at  th$ 

crowing  of  a  Cock  i  although  it  be  reported  of  the  Lion,  that  no  fear  can  make  him  turn  his  face. 
Thefe  kind  of  fears,  terrors,  and  afrightments,  arifin|upon  light  and  moft  ridiculous  oecalions,  we 
find  as  well  in  the  ancient  as  modem  Hiftories  of  our  Times,  to  have  difperfed  and  put  to  flight 
mighty  Legions  of  Souldiers,  and  moft  potent  Armies. 

Of  Cock^,  _ 

Cocks  arc  /^Gcksare  Kingly  Birds,  and  therefore  Nature  hath  adorned  them  with  a  Comb,  as 
Kingly  and  Princely  Diadem  *,  and  wherefoever  they  come,  their  magnanimity  and  courage  m^esthCm 

martial  Birds.  Kings,  They  fight  with  their  Beaks  and  their  Spurs,  and  with  their  martial  voice  they  flright  the 
Lion,  whoisotherwilctheKingofBeafts. 


Cenles  have 
taught  us  un¬ 
dermining. 


Of  Conies, 

COnies  have  taught  us  the  Art  of  undermining  the  Earth,  whereby  the  moft  lofty  Cities  and 
Strudures  reaching  to  the  very  Skies,  are  by  taking  away  their  foundation  levelled  with  the 
ground. 

Marcus  Varro  writes,  that  in  Spain  there  was  a  Town,  and  that  no  mean  one,  which  ftanding  on  a 
fandy  ground,  was  fo  undermined  by  a  company  of  Conies,  that  all  the  Houfes  tumbling  and  fal¬ 
ling  down  to  the  ground,  the  Inhabitants  were  fain  to  depart  and  feek  new  dwellings. 


"  Ofmives,' 

The  deceits  TV  /I  En  have  learnt  the  Arts  of  waging  War  from  the  Wolves,  for  they  come  out  by  Troops, 
and  ambufties  ].  V  J  and  lie  in  ambufti  near  the  Towns  which  they  have  appointed,  and  then  one  of  them  runs 
Of  Wolves.  unto  the  Town  and  provokes  the  Dogs.  And  making,  as  if  he  runaway,  incites  the  Dogs  to  fol¬ 

low  him,  until  he  hath  gotten  them  unto  the  place  where  their  ambufti  lieth,  which  on  a  fudden  ap- 
pearethand  ruftieth  out  upon  them.  And  fo  they  kill  and  eat  all,  or  as  many  of  the  Dogs  as  they 
are  able  to  catch. 


The  craft  of 
the  Fox, 


Of  the^  Fox, 

\N  fubtilty  and  craft  the  Fo3f  cxceedeth  all  other  Bea^s:  When  in  the  chafe  the  Dogs  are  at  his 

heels,  he  berays  and  bepilfes  his  tail,  and  fwings  it  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  Dogs  that  follow 

him,  and  fo  blinding  them,  in  the  mean  time  gets  ground ^  them.  To  fetch  the  Hens  down  from 

their  Perch,  he  hath  this  device  >  he  {hakes  and  fwings  his  tail  upwards  and  downwards,  as  if  he 

meant  to  throw  it  at  them  i  which  they  fearing  tumble  down,  and  he  takes  up  one  of  them  for  his 

prey.  His  warinefswhenhe  paffes  oyera  River  that  is  frozen,  is  wonderful  j  for.  he  goes  foftly  to 

the  bank,  and  lays  his  ear  to  liften  if  he  can  hear  the  noife  of  the  Water  running  under  the  Ice; 

For,  if  he  can,  back  he  goes,  and  will  not  venture  to  pafsover.  The  knowledge  of  which  thing 

he  could  never  me^ly  by  his  fubtilty  ai'id  craft  attain,  unto,  but  that  of  necefifity  he  muft  have 

(bn  with  him-  fome  faculty  of  reafoning  joined  with  it>  which  by  difeourfe,  and  by  proving  one  thing  by  another, 

.  arrives  at  this  conclufion;  Whatfoever  is  liquid  and  maketh  a  noife,  is  in  motion  >  whatfoever 
His  Sonus, 


The  Fox 
feems  to  rea- 
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liquid  is  in  motion,  is  not  concrete  and  frozen  j  that  which  is  not  concrete  and  frozen,  is  li¬ 
quid  whatfoever  is  liquid,  will  not  bear  a  heavier  body  *,  whatfoevier  will  not  bear  a  heavier 
body,  cannot  with  fafety  be  adventured  on  i  and  therefore  back  again  muft  I  go,  and  not  pafs  over 
this  River. 

‘That  men  are  tatfght  by  Beafis  to  polijh  and  to  whet  their  weapons.^  and  to  lie  in  amhnfh, 

SOuldiers  are  careful  to  keep  their  Weapons  from  ruft,  and  therefore  they  carry  them  to  the 
Armourers  to  be  polilhed.  But  in  this  care,  many  Beafts  are  nothing  inferiour  unto  them  •,  for 
Boars  whet  their  tusks  againft  they  fight.  And  the  Elephant  knowing  that  one  of  his  teeth  is  dou¬ 
bled  with  digging  at  the  roots  of  Trees  to  get  meat,  keepeth  the  other  (harp,  and  touches  nothing^ 
with  it ,  prefdrving  it  for  his  combat  with  the  R  H  IN  0  C  EK  0  T  his  Enemy.  But  Ae  craft  ofc 
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The  craft  of 
the  Rhinoce- 
irot  about  to 
fight  with 
Elephant. 


The  love  of 
Fifhes  one  to 
another. 


the  Rhinocerot  is  very  remarkable,  that  being  in  continual  enmity  with  the  Elephant,  atthetimc 

_ _  when  he  prepares  for  the  battel,  he  whets  his  horn  againftaRock,  as  it  were  with  aWhetftonei 

rot  about  to  chufe)  will  he  ftrike  any  other  part  of  the  Elephant  but  the  belly,  becaufe  he  knows 

fight  with  the  Elephant  is  fo  tender,  that  it  may  Idc  eafily  pierced.  This  Beaft  is  in  length  equal 

to  the  Elephant,  but  in  height  he  is  inferiour  unto  him,  by  reafon  of  the  fhortnefs  of  his  feet  i  he  is  of 
a  palilh  yellow  colour,  and  full  of  many  fpots. 

Of  Smne, 

SWine,if  in  the  Woods,  they  hear  any  oneof  the  fame  Herd  with  them  crying  out,  they  fttait  make 
a  ftaiiij  and  marihalling  their  Forces,  hafteall,as  if  they  had  been  warned  by  the  found  of  a 
martial  Trumpet,  to  the  alfiltance  of  their  fellows. 

Of  the  Fijhes  Sczms  and  Anthh, 

PLutarch  reports  of  the  Scari^  that  when  one  of  them  chances  to  fwallow  a  hook,  and  be  taken, 
the  reft  of  the  fame  kind  come  to  his  refcue,  and  (hearing  the  line  with  their  teeth,  fet  him  at  li¬ 
berty.  But  the  readinefs  of  the  AnthU  tO  the  mutual  affiftance  of  one  another,  is  yet  more  manifeft  j 
for  by  caftingthe  line  upon  which  the  hook  hangeth  on  their  back,  with  the  lharpnefs  of  their  Finif- 
they  cut  it  afunder,  and  fo  fet  free  themfelves  and  their  captived  fellows. 

Of  the  Vi\ot~fiJh. 

‘Hereisagreatkindnefs  between  the  Pilot-fifti  and  the  Whale  •,  For,  although  in  bulk  of  bo- 
^  dy  the  Whale  fo  far  exceed  him,  yet  he  leads  the  Whale,  and  goes  always  before  him  as  his 
Pilot,  to  keep  him  from  running  himfelf  into  any  ftraight  or  muddy  place,  whence  he  might  not 
The  whales  eafily^  get  out.  And  therefore  the  Whale  always  follow  him,  and  very  willingly  fulfers  himfelf  to  be 
Pilot  or  Guide  p,y  being  for  his  own  good.  And,  in  like  manner,  he  gets  into  the  Whales  mouth,  and 

there  lodging  himfelf,  deeps  when  he  deeps,  and  leaves  him  not  either  by  day  or  night. 

Of  Cranes, 

CRanes  when  they  are  to  take  a  long  journey  into  fome  Countrey  crofs  the  Seas ,  put  their 
company  in  fo  good  order,  that  no  Captain  can  put  his  Souldiers  in  better.  For  before  they 
ftiroutof  anyplace,  they  have  (as  it  were)  their  Trumpets  to  call  them  together,  and  encourage 
them  to  die.  They  come  together,  and  thenflie  up  on  high  that  they  may  fee  afar  off,  chufinga 
Captain  whom  they  are  to  follow.^  They  have  their  Serjeants  to  t  ake  care  of  their  ranks,  and  keep 
The  Sentinel  their  nightly  Watches  by  turns.  Pktm/;  tells  us,  that  the  Crane,  which  is  appointed  to  (land  Sen- 
Crane.  tincl  for  all  the  reft,  holds  a  (tone  in  her  foot,  to  the  end,  that  if  (he  chance  to  give  way  to  Nature  and 
deep,  (he  may  be  awaked  by  the  noife  of  the  falling  done.  The  Leader,  lifting  up  his  head,  and 
ftretching  out  his  long  neck,  looks  about  him  far  and  wide,  and  gives  warning  to  the  reft,  (^any 
danger  that  may  befal  them.  The  ftrongeft  lead  the  way,  that  they  may  the  better  with  thMap- 
?  ping  of  their  wings  break  the  force  of  the  Air,  and  this  they  do  by  turns.  And  that  they  m^thc 

eafilier  prevail  againft  the  force  and  oppofition  of  the  Winds,  they  difpofe  their  company  into  a 
Wedge  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  A,  or  a  triangle  h  and  being  skilful  in  the  Stars,  they  fore-fee 
when  tempefts  are  coming,  and  fly  down  to  the  ground  to  keep  themfelves  from  the  injury  of  the 
approaching  ftorm. 


T 


Cranes  order 
themfelves 
ranks. 


The  care  of 
©eefe  that 
their  gagling 
do  them  no 
harm. 


Of  Geefe, 

THe  Geefe  of-S'zVi/y  do  with  great  warinefs  take  care,  that  by  their  keeking  and  their  noife, 
they  do  not  expofe  themfelves  to  the  rapacity  of  Birds  of  prey  :  for  faith,  that 

when  they  are  to  fly  over  the  hill  for  fear  of  the  Eagles  that  are  there,  they  holdftonesin 

:heir  mouths  to  keep  themfelves  from  gagling,  until  that  they  come  unto  a  place  where  they  may 
)e  fecure. 


Of  Dragons, 

N  Either  arc  the  Dragons  lefs  crafty  i  for  thus  do  they  overcome  thofe  vaftand  otherwife  in¬ 
vincible  Beads  the  Elephants.  They  lie  in  ambufti ,  and  fuddenly  fet  upon  the  Elephants 
ingTSnft'*’”  when  they  fear  no  fuch  matter,  and  involve  their  legs  with  the  twines  of  their  tail,  in  fuch  fort, 
the  Elephant,  that  they  are  not  able  to  go  forward,  and  ftop  their  noftrils  with  their  heads,  fo  that  they  cannot 
‘  "fetch  thkx  breath  •,  they  pull  out  their  eyes,  and  wherefoever  they  find  the  skin  moft  tender  there 
Lih,%.  c.i  1. 1 2.  they  bite  and  fuck  the  bloud  until  they  make  them  fall  down  dead.  Tliny  faith,  that  there  are  Dra¬ 
gons  found  iw  JEthiopa  ten  cubits  long,  but  that  in  India  there  are  Dragons  of  an  hundred 
?6ot  long,  that  fly  fo  high  that  they  fetch  Birds,  and  take  their  prey  even  from  the  midftofthe 
'  Clouds. 

‘  Of  the  Fijh  called  the  Fi(herman. 

The  craft  of  <^His  fifti  is  called  the  Fiflierman,  becaufe  he  hunts  and  takes  other  Filhes,  which  hedothalmoft 
the  Fifher-  ^y  the  fame  cunning  which  the  Cuttel  ufes  i  for  he  hath  hanging  at  his  throat  a  certain  bag, 

man-fifhmta-  the  Wattels  of  a  Turkey-Cock,  This  when  he  lifteth  he  cafteth  out,  and  layeth  before  the  little 

mg  er  prey.  ^  until  he  catch  for  food  the  little  Fi(hes 

feifing  upon  it  as  a  prey. 


Of 
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,  .  ,  Of  the  Cuttel  Fijh*  .  ,  f,-  .  v  . 

Wonderful  is  the  craft  of  the  Cuttel-Hihes,  for  they  carry  a  bladder  at  their  neck  full  of  a  black  The  craft  of 
Juice  or  ink,  which  they  pour  forth  as  foon  as  they  feel  themfelves  taken ,  that  fo  they  may 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  Fifliermen,  as  Plutarch  faith ,  and  as  Arifiotle  witnelfeth,  they  with  their  long  nifL 

fangs  do  not  onely  hunt  and  take  little  Fifhes,  but  oftentimes  alfo  Mullets.  AnimLc.^'i, 

OftheArmsorTF’eaponsofbruteBeaJls*  .  . 

BRuteBealisare  naturally  (b  furnilhed  with  Arms  that  they  have  no  need  to  get,  make,  orbdt- 
row  in  any  other  place, 

Andforae  of  them  neverthelefs  are  fo  fumidied  with  fuch  Arms,  that  they  captivate  thofe  Which 
hold  them  Prifoners  i  an  example  of  this  is  the  ‘Torpedo^v/hkh  doth  not  onely  hurt  by  touch,  but  alfo 
by  the  Net  being  between,  he  breaths  fuch  a  quality  from  him  as  ftupihes  the  hands  of  the  Fifliermen, 
fo  that  they  are  forced  to  let  go  their  Nets,  and  fo  Ifet  him  go  j  moreover  if  it  touch  a  Ship  it  makes  , 

it  ftay.  7hevet  writes,  that  the  Perfran  Bay  towards  Arabia^  nouriflies  a  Fifli  equal  in  length  and  thick-  Cofmogr.  tpHuu 
nefs  to  a  Carp,  on  every  fide  encompalfed  with  (harp  and  ftrong  pricks,  like  our  Porcupine,  with  which  Idf'lP-C'io* 
he  fights  againlt  all  kinds  of  Fifli.  If  a  man  chance  but  to  be  lightly  hurt  either  with  thefe,  or  his 
teeth,  he  will  die  within  2  4  hours. 

Of  theFiJhVtelif,  .  ^ 

He  faith  moreover,  that  as  he  was  carried  by  force  of  tempeft  through  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  he 
faw  this  Filh,  having  (zs  it  were)  a  Saw  in  his  forehead  of  three  foot  long,-  and  four  fingers 
broad,  armed  on  each  fide  with  (harp  fpikes  5  they  call  it  Vtelif  in  their  Countrey  fpeech. 

OftheF^CajpUIy* 

TKere  is  another  Filh  to  be  feen  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  which  the  Arabians  call  Caf>iJly  5  it  is  tV/o 
foot  long,  and  many  broad  •,  it  hath  a  skin  not  much  unlike  a  Dog-filh,  but  armed  with  fpikes, 
one  whereof  he  carries  in  his  forehead  afoot  and  half  broad  i  in  (harpnefs  and  force  of  cutting  not 
much  (hort  of  a  graver  or  chilfel ;  with  this  weapon/when  (he  is  oppreft  with  hunger,  (he  alTails  the 
firft  Filh  (he  meets,  neither  doth  (he  give  over  before  (he  carry  her  as  a  prey  whither  (hepleafe,  as 

faith  he  hath  feen*  ^4^.2,* 

Of  Crabs^  - 

CRabs  and  Lobfters ,  though  in  the  quantity  of  their  body  they  be  but  fmall,  yet  they  ufe 

their  forked  Claws  before,  not  onely  in  feeding,  but  alfo  in  defending  themfelves,  and  alTail-  ^ 
ing  others. 

Of  the  docility  of  Beafis^  andfirfioftheT)og» 

BEafis  are  apt  to  learn  thofe  things  which  men  defire ,  whereby  they  (hew  themfelves  not  whol-  .  '  .  , 

ly  void  of  reafon.  For  Dogs,  Apes,  andHorfes,  learn  to  creep  through  the  Juglers  Hoops,  dodSty^^of 
and  ij^e  on  their  hinder  feet,  as  though  they  would  dance.  Plutarch  tells  that  a  Juglerhada  Dog  pogs.  ^ 
whicj  would  reprefent  many  things  upon  the  Stage  befitting  the  occafion  and  argument  of  the 
Play  5  amongft  the  reft,  he  exceeded  all  admiration  in  thit,  that  taking  a  foporifick  Medicin,  he 
excellently  feigned  himfelf  dead 5  for  firft,  as  taken  With  a  giddinefs  in  his  head  he  Begun  to 
tremble ,  then  prefently  fell  down ,  and  lying  on  the  ground,  as  it  were  contracted  his  dying 
members,  and  laftly,  as  if  truly  dead  he  waxed  fti(f-,  and  moreover  fuffered  himfelf  diveflly  to  '  - 
befitted  according  to  divers  parts  of  the  Theatre,  the  Fable  fo  requiring.  But  When  he,  by 
thofe  things  that  were  faid  and  done,  knew  it  was  time  to  rife,  he  firft  begun  to  move  his  Legs  ration 
by  little  and  little,  as  if  he  had  been  wakened  from  a  found  deep  *,  then  prefently  with  his  head  a  lit-  truth, 
tie  lifted  up  ,  he  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  the  beholders  and 
finally  rofe  up,  and  went  familiarly  and  chearfully  to  him  he  (hould.  Tlian  which  light  the  Emperour 
Vejpajian  (who  was  then  prefent  in  Marcellus  his  Theatre)  nbver  faW  any  which  more  delighted  himi 

Of  the  Ape,  , 

An  Ape  is  a  ridiculous  Creature,  and  which  makes  rheh  much  fport  in  imitating  their  adions.  Oal.  Hb.u  dt 
There  hath  been  feen  an  Ape  which  would  pipe  and  fing,  and  befides,  dance  and  write,  and  ufapanimi 
endeavour  to  perform  many  other  things  proper  to  men.  I  remember  I  faw  iii  the  Duk^  of  Somes 
houfe  a  great  and  curft  Ape,  who  becaufe  he  much  troubled  many,  had  his  hands  cut  off,  who  fuffer- 
ing  himfelf  to  be  cured,  when  the  wound  was  cicatrized,  he  grew  more  mild  and  docile.  Wherefore 
cloathed  in  a  green  Coat,  and  girt  over  his  loins  with  a  Girdle,  he  carried  hanging  thereat  a  Cafe  of 
Spedacles,  a  pair  of  Knives,  and.  a  Childs  Handkerchief,  He  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Mafter-Cook  to  teach,  becaufe  he  had  taken  up  his  lodging  in  the  Chimney-corner,  he  was  taught 
many  tricks  and  feats.  If  at  any  time  he  fwerved  from  his  dodfrin  and  precepts,  in  a  trice  the  whip 
was  upon  his  back  and  loins,  and  much  was  abated  of  his  daily  allowance*,  for,  as  faith.  The 
belly  is  the  Mafter  of  ArtSj  and  Sharpner  of  Wit.  By  thefe  means  he  profited  fo  in  a  (Kort  time,  that  he 
much  exceeded  all  the  Apes  of  his  time  in  the  glory  of  his  Wif,and  there  was  nolle  counted  more  skil¬ 
ful  in  leaping  and  dancing  to  the  Pipe,  running  up  a  Pole,  and  nimbly  leaping  through  his  .Mafters 
Legs.  To  conclude,  he  performed  all  the  adions  of  a  ftrong  Ape,  and  very  reverendly  carried  up 
Dilhes  with  the  Waiters  and  Servingmen,  and  made  clean  the  Dilhes  and  Platters  by  licking,  and  did 
much  other  drudgery,  fo  that  he  was  commonly  called  Ma-hex  John  X>o~aIli  At  Dinner  and  Sup¬ 
per  fitting  in  a  Chair,  he  faid  Grace,  and  calling  his  eyes  up  towards  Heaven ,  and  rouled  them  this 
way  and  that  way ,  andfmote  his  Breft  with  the  (lumps  of  his  Jiands  with  much  lamentation,  and 
imitated  Prayer  by  the  gnalhing  or  beating  together  of  his  tectii<  He  would  turn  up  his  tail  to  any 

that 
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that  offended  him,  for  his  Coat  fcarce  covered  half  his  buttock,  left  he  fhould  have  dehled  it)  he 
made  much  other  paftime,  always  going  upright  by  reafon  of  the  cutting  away  of  his  hands,  unlels 
at  any  time  through  wearinefs  he  were  forced  to  fit  on  his  Buttocks. 

Of  the  Camel,  ■  j  j  u  \\ 

CaiTCis  bbth  *THc  Camel  is  a  very  domeftical  and  gentle  Beaft,  and  which  is  eafily  tamed  and  taught  ail 
tame  and  wild  kind  of  obedience  and  fervice  j  although  fome  of  them  are  cruel,  wild,  and  troublefoni  by  bi¬ 

ting  and  ftriking  fuch  as  they  meet ,  no  lefs  then  untamed  Horfes.  There  is  no  need  to  houfe  them 


in  the  night,  for  they  may  be  left  in  the  plain  fields  in  the  open  and  free  air,  feeding  upon  the 
The  cafic  and  Qjafs  and  Trees,  and  cropping  the  tops  of  Thiftles,  neither  in  the’  morning  do  they  any  w^hit  the 
b°e\ceS*of  or  carry  their  burdens.  They  arc  not  put  to  carry  burdens  before  they  be  four  years 

Cmcli.  ^  old.  The  geld  them  young,  that  they  may  enjoy  their  labour  the  longer  *,  neither  being 

gelf. 
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gelt,  do  they  rage  for  Love  or  defire  of  Venery.  At  the  putting  in  of  the  Spring  they  endure  hunger 
and  thirft  for  eight  days  toother  •,  they  are  fo  dutiful,  that  at  the  beck  of  the  Turkilh  Slaved 'or  but 
touched  on  the  neck  with  a  Twig,  they  prefently  kneel  on  the  ground  to  take  up  their  burden,. nether 
do  they  lift  themfelves  up  before  they  find  that  they  have  a  fu/ficient  load  kid  upon  them.  ,,Thofe 
that  have  but  one  bunch  upon  their  back  are  of  Ajrich^^  but  fueh  as  have  two  bunches  ate  of  Afm  or 
Scythia,  Thofe  kind  of  Camels  that  are  the  bigger,  are  ufed  -to  carry  packs,  but  the  lefTer  are  ufcA 
to  ride  upon,  as  our  Horfes  are.  They  love  nothing  fo  well  as  Beans,  and  yet  they  live  content  with 
four  handfuls  of  Beans  fora  day.  The  greateft  wealth  of  the  Arabians  confifts  in  Camels,  and  fo 
they  eftimate  their  riches,  not  by  the  quantity,  of  Silver  or  Gold,  but  by  the  number  of  Camels. 
The  Emperour  (thevet  being  the  reporter)  made  a  Captain  over  the  herds  of  bis  Camels, 
giving  him  a  great  troop  of  African  and  Chriftian  Slaves ,  that  they  might  be  the  better  looked  un¬ 
to.  I  have  heard  it  reported  (faith  hy  certain  Arabian^  African^  and  Merchants  who 

were  prefent,  at  that  time  when  Sultan  Selim^  the  firft  of  that  name,  befieged  Caire  in  (which 

in  former  times  was  called  Memphis)  that  there  then  was  in  that  Emperours  Army  fixty  thoUfand 
Camels,  befides  a  mighty  company  of  Mules. 


fcaiheisknoW 
when  they 
liave  afuffi* 
cient  load. 
Camels  both 
to  carry  bm;- 
dens,  and  to 
ride  upon. 


A  nughty  , 
troop  of  Ca- 
tnds. 


Of  ravenous  Birds,  i  .  . 

BUt  let  us  take  view  of  Falconers  teaching  ravenous  Birds,  how  with  fwift  vikings  carried  aloft  diligehce 
into  the  Air,  they  may  feke  upon  other  Birds,  and  call  them  down  dead  to  the  ground  j  in  o^Falraners 
performance  whereof,  they  often  too  freely  foar  up  to  the  Clouds,  fothatthey  carry  themfelvesvoUt 
of  the  Falconers  fight,  with  a  defire  to  Sun  themfelves,  neglcdfing  in  the  mean  time  their  defigned  .r.  * 

prey. 

The  Heron  when  flic  fees  her  felf  kept  under,  and  below  the  Falcon,  carried  up  by  his  ftrong  The  fight  of 
wings  with  a  marvellous  fwiftnefs,  with  her  Beak,  which  is  long  and  (harp,  hid  under  her  wings ,  ^be  Heroiian^ 
and  turned  upwards,  (he  receives  the  Falcon  blinded  with  the  heat  of  fight,  and  defire  of  prey ,  care- 
lefly  flying  down  and  rufhing  upon  him  j  fo,that  he  often  ftrikes  him  through  the  gorge,  fo  that 
oft-times  they  both  fall  down  dead  to  the  ground.  But  if  ,  the  Falcon  without  harm  efcape  the 
deceits  by  Art,  and  the  happy  turning  of  hjs  body,  and  the  Heron  be  not  caft  down,  the  Faukoner 
calling  her  back  with  never  foloud  avoicey  yet  fetting  up  her  Feathers  flic  dares  her  to  the  pre4 
tended  fight.  ,  ^ 


hat  Birds  have  taught  us  Mrtftcftl  funts* 

T  He  Nightingales  are  fweet  and  excellent  fingers,  tuning  their  notes  with  infinite  quaverings, 
and  diverfities  of  founds,  fo  prettily  and  fweetly,  that  humane  induftry  can  fcarce  equal 
the  fweetnefs  thereof,  by  fo  many  mufical  Infttuments  •,  fo  that  we  fay,  he  lings  like  a  Nightingale, 
who  varies  his  voice  with  much  variety.  In  which  thing  Birds  much  excel  men ,  becaufe  they  ^ve 
that  admirable  fweetnefs  of  finging  from  Nature  it  felf  without  any  labour  of  learning  •,  which  men 
can  fcarce  attain  to  in  any  School  of  Mufick ,  by  having  their  ears  a  thoufand  times  plucktbvth4 
hands  ofa  curftMafter* 

ThatBeaftpkpotj^ one anothers  voices 

BEafts  know  one  another  by  their  voice^  fo  that  they  may  feetntotalk  and  to  laugh  together, 
whileft  fluttering  with  their  ears,  they  pluck  in  their  nofes  with  a  pleafant  afped  of  their  eyes  j 
and  as  fpeech  is  given  tp  men,  fo  Birds  have  their  natural  voice ,  which  is  of  the  fame  ufe  to 
them,  as  fpeech  is  to  us.  For  all  Birds  of  the  fame  Species,  as  men  of  the  fame  Gountrey,  chant 
and  chirp  to  one  another,  when  men  underftand  not  the  fpeech  of  other  men,  unlefsof  the  fame 
Nation.  Wheifefore  the  Scythian  Tongue  is  no  more  profitable  to  one  liviirg  in  'Esypt^  than  if  he 
were  dumb>  nor  the  Egyptians  underftand  it  no  more  than  if  they  were  deaf."  Wherefore  an 
Egyptian  is  dumb  and  deaf  to  a  Scythian,  This  thofe  which  travel  well  underftand ,  how  many 
dangers,  how  many  troubles  they  undergo  becaufe  they  cannot  exprek  their  minds ,  and  require 
things  neceflary  for  life.  Wherefore  to  the  alTiftance  of  this  unprofitable  Tongue,  we  are  compel¬ 
led  to  call  the  reft  of  the  Members,  and  to  abufe  the  geftures  ot  the  Head,  Eyes,  Hands,  and  Feet. 
Truly  the  condition  of  brute  Beafts  is  notfo  miferable,  feeing  that  all  of  the  fame  kind  wherefo-^ 
ever  they  be,  may  anfwer  each  other  with  a  known  voice.  Truly,  if  any  (hould  hear  a  German^  Bri^ 
ton,  Spaniard^  Englijhman,  Poloniamnd  Greek^^  fpeaking  amongft  themfelves  in  their  Native  Tongues^ 
notunderftandinganyofthem,  he  could  fcarce  difeern,  and  certainly  judge,  whether  he  heard  the 
voice  of  Men  or  of  Beafts. 


To  fitig  like  i 
Nightingale. 


The  Volts  »o 
Beafts  is  of  the 
fame  ufe,  ai 
Speech  is  to 
Men. 


We  are  as  <11 
as  deaf,  wheri 
we  hear  an  tta» 
knqwn  Lan¬ 
guage. 


That  Birds  fftay  counierfeit  Mans  vdice,  ,  ' 

Linets,  Larks,  Pies,  Hocks,  Daws,  Crows,  Stares,  and  other  fuch  like  Krd^  fpeak,  fing,  whiftle,  I’arrats'art 
and  imitate  the  voices  of  Men  and  other  Creatures.  In  this  Parrats  excel  all  other ,  being  JVqn^ierful 

wondrous  skilful  imitaters  of  mens  voices  >  and  very  merry,  but  Ipecially  when  they  have  drank  a  r^nrvoke,* 
little  Wine. 

Plutarch  reports  that  there  wasaBarberat  Rowe  who  kept  a  Pie  in  hisfliop,  which  fpbke  ex-  Aialking  Hd 
ceeding  well ,  and  that  of  her  own  accord,  none  teaching  her,  when  ftie  firft  heard  men  talking 
together-,  fhe  imkated  the  voice  or  cry  of  all  Beafts  ftie  heard,  as  alfo  the  found  of  Drums,  and 
the  found  of  Pipes  and  Trumpets*,  to  conclude,  there  was  nothing  which  (he  did  not  endeavour 
to  imitate.  There  have  been  Crows  that  have  (poken  and  articulately  fimg  Songs  and  Pfalms,  and  , 
that  of  Ibrne  length.  To  which  purpofe  theHiftory  oBMacrobius  is  notable  >  for  he  tells  that  there  Suturr^ 
was  one  amongft  thofe  who  went  forth  for  luck  fake  to  meet  with  Augujbu  C^far ,  returning 
mom  the  War  againft  AntoniuSj  who  carried  a  Crow  which  he  had  taught  plainly  to  pronounce  this 
lalutaticn.  Salve  Cafar  Imperatof  AuguJUJUijnej  that  is,  Codfavt  thee,  O  mojifacred  Emperour  C^Jar, 

CxJ’ar 


The  Lion 
fears  a  CockJ 


AHorfc  fears 
a  Camel, 


What  Fowl 
fear  the  Fal¬ 
con. 


The  Enmity 
between  the 
Kites  and 
Crows. 

The  difcord 
between  the 
Lamb  and 
Wolf,  is  not 
ended  by 
Death. 


How  to  make 
Cheefe  that 
Mice  will  not 
gnaw. 


taken  With  the  novelty  of  this  fpearacle,  bought  this  obfequioas  Bird  with  a  thoufand  pieces  o 
Silver.  P/wy  and  Valetm  have  reckoned  up  amongft  prodigies,  Oxen  and  Afles  that  have  f^ken. 

'  1  omit  infinite  other  things  recorded  by  the  Ancients,  Plato,  Arijiotle,  Phny,  Plutarch,  ai^  oth  r  Phi- 
lofophers  of  great  credit,  of  the  docility  of  Beads,  and  their  admirable  felicity  of  underftai  mg. 
Which  things^ if  untrue,  thefe  learned  men  would  never  have  recorded  in  Writing,  left  fo  they  migh 
brand  with  vanity  (than  which  nothing  is  more  bafe)  the  reft  of  their  Writings  to  pofterity  in  all 

cnfuingAgeS. 

Of  the  Sympathy  and  Antipathy  of  Living  Creatures  arnongf  themfelves,  ^ 

HAvIng  briefly  deferibed  the  underftanding  of  brute  Beads,  it  feems  not  irnpertinent  to  let 
dowi  feme  things  more  worthy  of  knowledge,  happening  unto  them  by  reaion  ot  Sympathy 
and  Antipathy  ?  that  is,  mutual  agreement  and  difagreement,  which  happens  not  onely  to  them 
•  living,  but  alfodead,  by  a  certain  hidden  property,  through  occafion  whereof  feme  delire,  others 
fhun,  and  others  profecute  one  another  even  to  death.  In  teftimony  whereof,  the  Lyon  the  Jiing 
of  Beads  excelling  all  other  in  courage  and  magnanimity,  fears  the  Cock,  for  he  is  not  onely  ter¬ 
rified  by  his  prefence,  but  alfo  by  his  crowing  being  abfent.  So  an  Elephant  fears  an  Hog  ^  but  he 
is  fo  afraid  of  Mice  and  Rats, that  he  will  not  touch  the  meat  that  is  given  him, if  he  fmel^hat  it  hath 
been  defiled  with  fuch  Creatures.  There  is  deadly  hatred  between  the  Elephant  and  pinoceror, 
yet  when  the  Elephant  is  furious  and  angry,  he  becomes  quiet  and  c^m  at  the  light  ot  a  Ram.  .A 
Horfe  is  fo  afraid  ofa  Camel,  that  he  cannot  endure  his  fight.  The  Dog  hates  the  Wolf,  the  Hart 
flies  the  Dog.  The  Snake  flies  from  and  feats  a  naked  man,  and  follows  him  being  clotted. 
There  is  deadly  hatred  between  the  Afpis  and  Ichneumon  i  for  he  when  he  hath  rouled  himfelf  in 
the  clay,  dries  himfelf  in  the  Sun,  and  fo  being  covered  over  (by  doing  thusdivers  times)  as  it 
were  with  Ihells  or  armour,  he  enters  into  combat,  ftretching  out  hrs  Tail,  and  ptefenting  his  Back, 
until  he  get  opportunity  to  choak  his  adverfary  by  leaping  and  fafiening  on  her  Jaws,  by  which 
firatagem  he  alfo  kills  the  Crocodile,  The  green  Lhatd  is  a  capital  enemy  to  the  Serpent,  but  moft 
friendly  to  Man,  as  Ent/MKrwitneircth  by  many  Hiftories  concerning  that  matter  ,  in  his  Dialogue 
ofSympathy  and  Antipathy.  There  is  a  grtat  dealofhatred  between  a  Man  and  a  Wolf,  which  is 

moft  manifeft  by  this,  tkat  if  the  Wolves  firft  fee  a  Man, -his  Voice  IS  taken  away,  and  his  intended 

cry  hindered.  If  the  Weafel  intend  to  fet  upon  the  Afpis  that  moft  miemous  Serpent,  Ihe  arms 
her  felf  by  eating  Rue,  as  a  moft  certain  Antidote.  The  Ape  fears  the  Torpedo ,  ^  Eraftnus 
fefts  by  a  pleafant  Hiftory  in  the  forementioned  Dialogue  j  where  alfo  he  pretily  ihews  tl^deadly 
hatred  between  the  Serpent  called 'Areus  and  the  Toad.  The  like  hate  is  between  the^wl  and 
Crows,  fo  that  the  Owl  dares  not  go  out,  'fly  abroad,  or  feek  her  food  unkfs  by  night.  TJe  Wa¬ 
ter  or  River  Fowl  are  afraid  of  the  Falcon ,  that  if  they  but  hear  her  bells,  they  had  rather  be  kiUed 
with  ftaves  and  ftones,  then  take  wing  to  flie  into  the  air.  So  the  Lark  yields  her  lelf  to  be  taken 
by  a  Mp,  left  Ihe  fall  into  the  Talons  of  the  Hobby.  The  Caftril,  or  Merlin,  is  naturally  a  terrour  to 

HawksI  fo  that  they  both  ftiun  his  voice  and  prefence.  ,  ^  ,  i 

TheAites  are  all  at  perpetual  enmity  with  the  Crows,  wherefore  the  Crow  always  gets  away  the 
Kites  ptbvifion.  All  kind  of  Pullen  fear  the  Fox.  The  Chicken  fears  neither  a  Horfe  nor  an  Ele¬ 
phant  but,  fcarce  hatched,  it  prefently  runs  aWay  at  the  voice  or  fight  of  a  Kite,  and  hides  it  left  pn- 
.  der  the  Hens  Wings.  The  LambandKid  flie  from  the  Wolf  when  they  hrft  feehim,  neitherdoth 
Death  give  an  end  to  that  hatred,  but  it  fupervives  their  Funeral.  An  experiment  whereof  (they  lay) 
is,thatifoneDrumbe  headed  with  Wolves  skin^  and  another  with  Sheeps,  and  beaten  up  together, 
you  (hall  fcarce  hear  the  found  of  the  Drum  covered  with  Sheep  skins.  And  befides,  if  you  firing  one 
Harp  with  Strings  made  of  Sheeps  guts,  and  another  Mth  Strings  of  Wolves  guts,  -you  cannot  bring 
it  to  pafs  by  any  Art,  to  make  them  agree  and  go  in  one  Tune.  It  is  reported  frwii  the  experiments 
ofmany  men,  that  ifaWolves  headbe  hanged  up  onhighintheplace  where  Sheep  are  that  they 
will  not  touch  the  Grafs,  how  good  and  frdhfoever  it  be,  norreftquij  many  place,  buttumul- 
tuouflyrunupanddown,  until  all  fuch  kind  of  terrour  be  taken  away.  The  hate  betwixt  Miceand 
Wcafels  appears  by  this,  that  if  you  mix  never  fo  little  of  the  brains  of  a  Weafel  in  the  Rennet,  with 
which  you  crudlc  your  Cheefe,  the  Mice  will  never  gnaw  or  touch  that  Cheefe.  The  Linnet  doth  fo 
hate  the  Bird  Florus,  that  both  their  blouds  put  into  one  velTel  cannot  be  mixed  together.  A  Wolves 
head  hung  up  in  a  Dove-houfe,  drives  away  Poll-Cats  and  Weafels.  The  Panther  and  Hyaena  bum 
with  fo  gfeat  hatred,  that  if  both  their  skins  be  laid  one  againft  the  other,  the  Panthers  will  ftied  the 
hair,  the  hairs  of  the  Hyaena  remaining  entire  and  not  moved  >  which  thing,  they  fay,  happeijs  to 
Feathers  of  other  Birds,  if  any  one  chance  to  tie  them  up  in  a  bundle  with  the  Eagles.  Ut  thefe  fuf- 
fice  for  fome  few  examples  ofmany,  of  the  Antipathy  amongft  Beafts.  But  of  the  Sympathy  and  con- 
fentofBeafts  amongft  themfelves,  I  think  needlefs  to  write  anything,  being  it  is  fufficiently  known 
to  all,  that  one  Jay  aflbeiates  another ,  and  the  cruel  Bears  4gree  amongft  themfelves  j  and  Beafts  of 

fame  Ipecies  do  wonderfully  confent  one  with  another. 

7hat  Man  excells  all  Beafis. 

I  Now  think  it  fit  to  alTay  to  write  of  that  excellency  of  Man  over  Beafts,  which  I  have  fo  long  in¬ 
tended.  Neither  would  I  that  Epicures,  and  other,  too  much  natural  and  materiateljilofo- 
phers,fo  take  thofe  things  I  have  written  of  the  endowmentsofBeafts,  as  though  we  Ihould  think 
there  were  no  difference  between  Man  andBeaft.  I  had  no  fuch  meaning,  no  luch  intention but 
onely  that  manfhouldnot  become  too  ftately,  or  too  ingrate  in  lefs  acknowledging  God  to  be  the 
Author  of  fomany  benefits  with  which  he  abounds.  For  whatfoever  we  have  largely  Ipokenot 
Beafts  yet  there  is  no  comparifon  between  Beafts  and  Man !.  for  there  is  too  great  a  di^rence  be¬ 
tween  them.  For  Mans  mind  is  adorned  with  Religion,Juftice, Prudence,  Magnanimity,FaithTiety, 
Modefty,  Clemency,  Fortitude,  and  other  Vertues  as  Lights  which  ftiine-  much  more,  bright  in  Man 
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Of  the  Excellency  of  Man. 
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thanBeafts.  Fortheyare  fometimes  all  infome  6ne  Man,  each  whereof  are  thought  great  in  Beafts. 

For  feeing  that  Man  is  made  to  the  Image  of  God,  it  cannot  be,  how  much  foever  he  dehle  himfelf  Man  bears 

with  the  pollution  of  Vices,  that  he  can  fo  obfeure  that  inbred  light,  laut  that  always  fonie  beam  image. 

of  the  Divine  Wifdom  will  be  inherent  and  Ihine  in  him.  But  although  by  collation  to  fome  Beafts, 

he  may  feem  a  defedive  and  weak  Creature  •,  •  yet  no  fortitude  nor  ftrength  of  Beafts  can  be  fo  great  ' 

as  to  equal  the  fortitude  of  Man.  For  God  hath  engraven  in  Man  the  Character  of  his  Divine  Vir-  ' 

tue,  by  the  alTiftance  whereof,  he  might  have  all  Beafts  under  and  obedient  to  him.  And  though  by 

that  we  have  formerly  faid,  Beafts  may  feem  to  have  a  certain  ftiadow  of  reafon,  yet  that  fmall  light 

is  not  Ht  for  many  and  divers  ufes ,  but  there  is  onely  given  them  fo  much  providence  as  ftiould  be 

fufficient  for  them  and  the  prefervation  of  their  bodies.  But  men  have  Reafon  given  them  to  crop 

or  gather  the  Fruits  of  Eternal  Life,  (as  LaCiantm  faith)  whereby  it  comes  to  pals,  that  Man  onely,' 

amongft  fo  many  Creatures,  hath  fenfe  and  underftanding  of  Divine  things.  Which  Cicero  thought 

to  be  known  by  that,  becaufe  Man  onely  had  a  certain  knowledge  of  God  in  his  mind.  Wherefore  he 

was  enriched  by  God  with  Reafon,  Speech,  and  Hands,  as  helps  for  the  performance  of  all  his  Adions  •, 

moreover  by  Ws  lingular  and  almoft  divine  Wit  he  eafjly  excells  all  brute  Beafts.  For  ftrft,  Reafon  Man  hadi  gi- 

being  his  guide,  he  mvflnted  things  necelfary  for  life,  fitly  impofed  names  on  the  things  invented  be-  ven  names  to 

fitting  theijNatures,framed  Letters  and  Charaders,  invented  all  Liberal  Arts  and  Handy-crafts,  and 

found  means  to  meafure  the  Land  and  Sea.  He  hath  obferved  and  drawn  into  an  Art  the  fpaces  of 

the  Celeftial  Globe,  the  diftindions  of  the  Stars-,  the  changes  and  orders  of  Days  and  Nights,  of 

Times  andSeafonsi  the  riling  and  fetting  of  Stars,  and  their  power  and  elfedsover  thefe  lower 

Bodies.  Laftly,He  records  in  writing  to  perpetual  memory  that  which  concerns  his  own  Nature  or 

the  Nature  of  other  things,  the  Precepts  and  Ordinances  of  Life  and  Manners  ^  by  which  lingular 

gift,  we  can  now  confer  with  Socrates,  Plato,  Ariflotk,  and  other  Philolophers  of  ancient  Times  as 

if  they  were  living.  ’ 


IVhat  benefit  Man  hath  by  reafon  of  hU  native  Nak^dntfs  and  Ignorance. 

BUt  as  Mans  Body  is  by  Nature  naked  and  unarmed,  fo  is  his  Mind  like  a  fmooth  Table  in  which  Gd  cap  4  'Ub. 

nothing  is  painted,  nothing  graven  j  but  for  help  of  his  Nakednefs  he  hath  Hands,  and  for  i.  if  tifiupar- 
fupply  of  his  Ignorance,  Reafon  and  Speech.  And  by  thefe  three  being,  as  it  were,  theMinifters 
of  infinite  variety  of  things,  he  clothes  and  defends  his  Body  with  all  things  needful’,  and  enriches 
his  Mind  with  the  knowledge  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Now  ifhe  had  certain  Weapons  born  with  him, 
he  ftiould  ufe  them  onely  i  ifhe  ftiould  born  skilful  in  any  Art,  he  would  meddle  with  none 

elfe.  Therefore,  becaufe  it  was  more  expedient  to  ufe  all  forts  of  Weapons  with  the  Hand,  and  be  As  the  Hand 

skilful  in  all  Arts  ^  therefore  he  muft  be  born  wanting  and  ignorant  of  all.  very  wittily  Inilru- 

called  the  Hand  the  Inftrument  of  Inftruments in  imitation  of  which  fpeech,  one  may  rightly  af- 
firm,  that  Reafon  is  the  Art  of  Arts:  for  as  the  Hand  in  worth  exceeds  the  other  Inftruments,  be-  ReafoShe^^ 
caufe  it  can  make,  handle,  and  fit  them  for  ufe  j  fo  Reafon  and  Speech,  though  names  of  no  Art,  yet  Art  of  Arts, 
comprehend  and  encreafe  all  Arts.  Therefore  Man,  feeing  he  hath  his  Mind  inftruded  by  ’Art, 
that  is,  by  Reafon,  it  is  fit  he  ftiould  have  his  Body  defended  with  a  Weapon  or  Inftrument,  that 
is,  the  Hand  i  which  in  agility  and  excellency  ftiould  excel  all  other  Inftruments.  For  fo  Man  hath 
his  Hands  in  head  of  all  Weapons,  which  he  may  ufe  in  War  and  Peace,  as  the  Inftruments  of  all 
Arts  he  wants  not  the  Bulls  Horns,  the  Boars  Tusks,  the  Horfes  Hoofs,  nor,  to  conclude,  any  Arms 
of  any  other  Beaft.  For  by  the  benefit  of  his  Hands  he  can  handle  Other  Arms  far  more’  profitable 
and  fafe  as  a  Lance,  Sword,  Spear,  Halberd  i  but  Man  alfo  can  ufe  at  fome  diftance  the  Bow,  Sling, 
and  Hand-gun,  when  the  Horn  and  the  Hoof  cannot  be  ufed  but  near  at  hand.  But  fome  ma’y  fay  a 
Lion  exceeds  a  Man  in  fwiftnefs  of  Foof,  what  then?  is  Man  therefore  inferiour  to  him  ?  no,  for 
by  the  means  of  his  Hands,  and  the  guidance  of  his  Reafon  he  bridling  and  riding  upon  aHoi  fe, 
out-runs  the  Lion,  and  being  Vidfor  follows  him  to  and  again  as  he  himfelf  pleafes,  orvanquiftied 
flies  away  i  and  from  the  Horfes  back,  as  from  a  Tower,  wounds  the  Lion  with  what  Weapons  he 
pleafes.  To  conclude,  Man  is  abundantly  provided  with  means  to  defend  himfelf  from  the  violence 
of  all  other  Beafts.  For  this  purpofehe  doth  not  onely  harnefs  himfelf  as  with  brazen  Walls,  but 
alfo  makes  Ditches  and  Bulwarks, 'he  makes  by  the  miniftryof  his  Hands  all  kind  ofWeap’ons 
weaves  himfelf  Garments,  calls  into  the  Water  and  draws  forth  Nets  to  catch  Fifti  and  to  conclude’ 
he  performs  all  things  to  his  own  contentment,  and  having  that  priviledge  granted  him  by  God,  he’  under 
rules  over  all  the  Earth  j  all  things  which  lie  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  which  go,  or  creep  upon 
the  Earth,  which  fwim  in  the  Sea,  and  flie  through  the  Air,  or  are  any  where  ftiut  up  in  the  compafs 
of  the  Skie,  are  in  Mans  dominion.  .  ^  S 


Hon>  wonderful  God  hath  Jhewed  himfelf  in  makjng  Man, 

GeWs  Deity  and  Providence  hath  principally  (hewed  it  felfin  the  Creation  of  Man  j  neither  his  Man  is  the  end 
•  lo  admired  Light  hath  foftione  in  the  produdion  of  other  Creatures,  feeing  that  God  would  of 
have  them  to  live  and  have  their  being  onely  for  Mans  fake,  that  they  might  fervehim.  There-  things, 

ore  Man  is,  diligently  confider  all  his  endowments,  a  certain  Pattern  and  Rule  of  the  Divine 
Majefty  and  (it  I  may  fo  fay)  Artifice.  For  being  made  to  Gods  Image,  he  is  as  it  were  his  Coin,  ex-  Man  a  little 
ceeding  the  capacity  of  all  humane  underftanding.  Which  feemed  a  juft  reafon  to  the  ancient  Phi-  a’' 
lofophers  that  he  ihould  be  called  Microcofmos,  or  a  little  World,  becaufe  the  particles  of  all  things  con- 
tamed  m  the  compafs  of  Heaven  and  Earth ,  are  contained  in  his  Mind  and  Body,  that  in  the  mean 
time  I  may  m  (ilence  pafs  over  his  Soul,  more  great  and  noble  than  the  whole  World. 

IFhy 


of  living  Creatures,  and 
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PThyNtttwe  hath  not  given  Man  the  faculty  of  Frefagmg. 

This  leemsthe  reafon,  that  Men  by  theinftina  of  Nature  do  not  forefee  the  future  fcafons 
and  difpofitions  of  the  Heaven  and  Air  i  becauTe,  feeing  they  have  teceived  certain  pr 
orudence  from  God,  bywhofecare  and  guidance  they  ate  led  to  the  knowledge  of  things  y  n  - 
ceitful  but  certain  judgment,  being  not  obnoxious  to  the  conditions  and  chaises  of  Tit^s  ^  i 
Seafons  as  Beafts  are :  Wherefore  knowing  aU  thefe  airy  changes  to  be  placed  under  them,  that  is  to 
fav  their  minds  i  according  as  occafion  fetvesand  their  minds  defir^  they  give  themfelves  omn 
when  the  air  is  wet,  ftotmy,  and  dark  ',  and  on  the  contrary  in  a  clear  and  fairlcafon,  toaferene 
aild  grave  meditation  of  things  fublime  and  full  of  doubt.  But  Beafts  accommodating  themfelves 
to  that  difpofition  of  the  Air  which  is  prefent  and  at  hand,  are  lively  or  fad,  not  froin  any 
as  Men,  but  according  to  the  temper  and  complexion  of  their  bodies  foUowing  the  indinatiOTS  of 
theAir,  and  of  the  humours  one  while  diffufed,  another  while  rontradfed.  Neither  ough 
blame  Man,  becaufehe  can  imitate  the  voice  of  Beafts,  but  rather  much  rommend  him ,  that  he 
can  infinitely  wteft  and  vary  one  thing,  thatis,his  Voices  for  Men  can  barlfime  Foxes  and  Dogs , 
grunt  like  Hogs,  whet  and  grind  their  teeth  like  Boars,  roar  ike  Lions,  bellow  like  Bu  lsy  neigh  like 
Horfes,  knack  their  teeth  like  Apes,  howl  like  Wolves  bray  like  Aifts,  bleat  like  Coats  and 
Steep  mourn  like  Bears,  Pigeons,  and  Turtles,  keek  and  ga^lc  like  Geefe,  hifs  like  Serpents 
«Tlte  Storks,  caw  like  a  Crow,  and  crow  like  a  Cock,  clock  ike  Hens  chatter  as  Swallows  and 
Res  fin^ike  Nightingales,  croak  like  Frogs,  imitate  the  imging  of  Waips  and  humming  of 
tees  mw  like  Cats.  The  finging  of  Birds  fcarce  leems  to  merit  the  name  ofMufical  compa- 

S  the  Harmony  of  Men,  fitted  ani  tuned  with  infinite  variety  opoiccs.  b  or  with  this  they  pof- 

fefsX  Ears  of  Kings  and  Princes,  provoke  and  temper  their  wratK  and  carry  mens  minds  beyond 
h^elves,  and  trlnsform them  into  what  habits  theypleafe.  But  if  thofecmel  teafts have  any 
humanity,  they  owe  it  all  to  Man :  For  he  tames  Lions,  Elephants,  Bears,  Tigers,  Leopards,  Pan- 

therSj  and  fuch  other  like*  . 

*fhat  Man  may  attain  unto  the  h^owhdge  of  all  Voices  and  Tongues* 

'-T'He  docility  of  Mans  Wit  is  fo  great,  and  facility  of  the  body  obeymg  that  divine  gift  of  Wit, 
JL  fuch,  that  he  is  not  onely  abletolearntofpeakthe  Tongues  of  divers  Nations  differing  m 
manv  peculiar  Languages,  and  not  onely  to  imitate  and*  counterfeit  the  voices  of  all  Beads  though 
fomu^h  different  from  Man,  which  many  flattering  and  jugling  Companions,  followers  of  other 
mens  Tables  will  do-,  but  alfobe  able  to  know  and  underftand  both  what  they  pretend  and  fig- 
nifie.  In  confirmation  of  which  thing,  they  cite  the  Philofopher  ApoUontm  m  this 

kind  of  Study  and  Knowledge,  He  walking  on  a  time  amongft  a  company  of  his  Friends  through 
the  Field,  and  feeing  a  Sparrow  come  flying  and  chirping  much  to  ^vers  other  Sparrows  fittmg  ly  on 
a  Tree,  is  reported  tohavefaid  tothofe  which  were  with  him.  That  Bird  which  came  flyii^  hi¬ 
ther,  told  the  other  inher  Language,  that  an  Afs  laded  with  Corn  was  fallen 
and  had  ftied  the  Wheat  upon  the  ground.  Where  ore  ApoUmm,  and  all  his  wbch  weie 

with  him  went  thitherto  fee  whether  it  were  fo,  and  found  that  it  was  fo  as  he  had  told  them,  ai 
obferved  that  the  Sparrows,  moved  thereto  by  the  coming  of  the  other,  were  eating  up  the  grains  ot 

^^Butfor  Crow?  and  Pies  artificially  taught  to  counterfeit  mens  Voices,  it  is  too  fmall  a  thing, 
that  for  that  caufethey  Ihould  contend  with  men.  For  they  have  quickly  l»bled  all  they  have 
learnt  with  longer  coft  and  labour,  tedioully  finging  ftill  the  famefong  ,  and  whatfoever  they  prate 
they  do  it  without  Senfe,  Underftanding,or  any  Reafon  for  what  they  fay.  But  Man  always  contem¬ 
plating  fomewhat  more  high,  ftiff  thinks  of  greater  things  than  theje  prefent  and  never  refts.  But 
burniil  with  an  infinite  and  endlefs  defire  of  Knowledge,  he  doth  not  onely  covet  to  know  thofe 
things  which  appertain  to  food  and  cloathing,  but  by  calling  his  eyes  towards  Heaven,  andby  the 
light  of  his  mind,  he  learns  and  underftands  things  Divine.  Which  isfo  certain  an  Argument  o 
tfeceleftialoriginalof  our  Soul,  that  he  which  confiders  thofe  things,  ^n  no  ways  doubt,  but  that 
we  have  our  minds  feafoned  by  the  univerfal  Divine  Underftanding.  But  now  it  is  timefor  us  to 
fet  upon  the  Defeription  of  theBody,  the  habitation  and  fit  Inltrument  of  all  the  Fundionsofthe 

Divine  Mind. 

Of  the  Crocodile* 

PLutarch  reports  of  the  Crocodile  (whofe  Figure  is  here  delineated)  that  king  tamed,  and  taught 
by  Man,  he  doth  not  onely  hear  Mans  Voice,  and  anfwers  to  his  call,  butfuffershimfelf  tobe 
handled,  and  opening  his  throat,  lets  his  teeth  be  fcratched  and  wiped  with  a  Towel.  How  fmall 
apart  of  Phyfick  is  that  which  Bealls  are  taught  by  Nature?  Certainly  nothing  in  comparifon  of 
mL,  who  by  the  ftudy  and  pradlice  of  a  few  years,  can  learn  at  his  fingers  ends  al  the  0^' 
fick  and  pradife  them  not  onely  for  his  own,  but  alfo  for  the  common  good  of  all  men.  B^^t  why 
cannot  Beafe  attain  unto  the  knowledge  of  Phyfick  fo  well  as  Men  ?  I  think,  bccaufe  fo  great  Art  as 
Phyfick  is,  cannot  be  atttrtn^d  unto  by  the  dull  capacities  of  Beafts. 


But 
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But  for  that  I  have  written  of  the  Religion  of  Elephants,  if  I  muft  fpeak  according  to  foe  truth 
of  the  matter,  we  cannot  fay,  they  worlhip  God,  or  have  any  fenfe  of  the  Divme  Majefty.  For  how  faid,  Ele- 
can  they  have  any  knowledg  of  fublime  things,  or  of  God  feeing  they  who  ly  following  their  phants  had 
food,  know  not  how  to  meditate  on  celeftial  things  ?  Now  for  that  they  behold  and  turn^  them-  S 
felvcs  to  the  Moon  by  night,  and  to  the  Sun  in  the  morning,  they  do  not  that  as  worlhipping,  or 
for  that  they  conceive  any  excellency  or  divinity  in  foe  Sunj  but  becaufe  Nature  lb  requiring  and 
leading  them,  they  feel  their  bodies  torejoyce  in  that  light,  and  their  entrails  and  humors  to  move 
and  ftir  them  to  it.  Therefore^  when  we  attributed  Religion  to  Elephants,  we  faid  it  rather  popu¬ 
larly,  than  truly,  and  more  that  we  might  exhort  men  to  the  W orfliip  of  God,  than  that  we  thought 
Elephants  had  any  knowledge  of  Divine  Worfhip  implanted  in  their  rrunds. 

The  end  of  the  Second 
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BOOK  III- 

Of  the  /inatomy  of  Mans  'Body. 


The  neccflit7 
of  thekaow- 
ledg  of  Anato- 
iny. 


Following  the  cuftom  and  the  manner  of  fuch  as  before  me  have  written  of  Ana-* 
tomy,  will  firft,  fthat  I  may  make  the  minds  of  the  Readers  more  attentive  and 
defirous  of  thefe  lludies)  declare  how  neceffary  it  is,  and  alfo  how  profitable  s 
and  then  (hew  the  order  to  be  obferved  in  it,  before  I  come  to  the  particular  de- 
■fcription  of  mans  body. 

Furthermore,  how  Anatomy  may  be  defined,  and  the  manner  of  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  parts.  For  the  firfl,  the  knowledg  of  Anatomy  feems  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  very  neceffary  to  thofe  that  defire  to  excel,  or  attain  to  perfedlion  of  Phy- 
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fick,  that  is,  whereby  they  may  be  able  to  preferve  the  prefent  health  of  the  body,  and  the  parts 
thereof  and  drive  away  difeafes.  For  hoW  can  either  Phyfician  or  Chirurgeon  preferve  health  by 
theufe  of  the  like  things,  which confilts  in  thetcmperament ,  conformation  and  natural  union, 
of  the  parts  ,  or  expel  the  difeafe  which  hurts  thofe  three,  by  the  like  ufe  of  their  contraries,  unlefs 
he  ftiallknow  the  nature  and  compofure  of  the  body,  and  underhand,  as  by  the  rule  of  this  know¬ 
ledg,  how  much  it  fwerves  from  the  nature  thereof?  Wherefore  it  isexcellently  (aid  of  Hippocrates^ 
that  the  Phyfician,  called  to  cure  the  fick  Patient,  ought  diligently  to  confider,  whether  thofe  things 
that  are  in  him,  or  appear  to  be  in  him,  be  like  or  unlike,  that  is,  whether  the  Patient  be  like  him- 
felf  and  his  own  nature  in  all  his  parts  and  functions,  temperature,  compofure  and  union  i  that  he 
may  preferve  thofe  which  are  yet  contained  in  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  reftore  thofe  that  are  gone 
aftray.  Which  thing  hath  alfo  confirmed,  fpecially  where  he  faith.  He  muft  well  know  the 
nature  and  ftrucffure,  or  compofure  of  the  bones,  who  takes  upon  him  to  reftore  them  brpken  or  dif- 
located  to  themfelves  and  their  proper  feats  or  places.  Moreover,  feeing  that  healing  doth  not  only 
confift  in  the  knowledg  of  the  difeafe,  but  as  well  in  prefcribing  fit  medicines,  and  like  application 
of  them  to  the  body  and  the  parts  thereof,  all  which  by  their  natural  diffimilitude,  do  require  unlike 
medicines,  according  to  Galens  opinion:  I  prethee  tell  me.  Who  can  perfonn  this, which  is  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  deferiptionof  the  whole  and  the  parts  thereof  taught  by  Anatomy?  We  may  fay  the 
like  of  the  Apothecary,  who  ignorant  of  the  fituation  of  the  parts  in  the  body  cannot  apply  Em- 
plaifters,Ointments,Cataplafms,  Fomentations,  Epithemes,  bags  to  the  fit  places,  as  to  the  futures 
of  the  skull,  to  the  Heart,  Liver,  Stomach,Spleen,  Reins,  Womb,  or  Bladder.  For  example  :  Let  us 
ifnagine  the  Liver  to  be  troubled  with  a  hot  diftemperature,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  ftomach  with 
a  cold  (which  commonly  happens,  feeing  the  Liver  hotter  than  ought  to  be,  fends  up  many  vapours 
to  the  head*,  from  whence  cold  humours  fall  into  the  ftomach)  if  hot  things  to  be  applied  to  the 
ftomach  by  the  Phyficians  preCcription,  be  by  the  Apothecary,  making  no  difference,  applied,  t^both 
the  ftomach  and  neighbouring  liver,  (which  may  chance,  if  he  be  ignorant,  that  the  ftomach  bends 
fomewhat  to  the  left  fide  under  the  breaft-blade  *,  but  the  liver  fo  takes  up  the  right  fide  of  the  body, 
that  with  a  great  part  thereofit  covers  almoft  all  the  ftomach)  will  he  not  be  much  offend  by  increar 
fing  the  hot  diftemper  of  the  liver,  and  not  thereby  giving  eafe,  or  help  to  the  difeafe  ?  Shall  not, 
by  this  his  ignorance,  the  Patient  be  ffuftrated  of  his  delire,  the  Phyfician-  of  his  intent,  and  the 
Medicine  of  its  effe(5||?  By  thefe  examples  I  think  irmoft  manifeft,  that  the  Anatomical  knowledg 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  is  exceeding  neceffary  to  all  Phyficians,  Chirurgeons^  and  Apothecaries, 
who  will  pradtife.Phyfick  with  any  praife,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  benefit  and  good  of  man, 
for  whofe  fake  we  have  writ  thefe  things,  and  illultrated  them  by  figures,  fubjedting  the  parts  to  the 
eye,  and  fitly  put  them  in  their  proper  places. 

But  Anatomy  is  commodious  four  manner  of  ways:  The  firft  is,  becaufethus  we  are  led  to  the 
knowledg  of  God  the  Creator,  as  by  the  effedt  to  the  caufe  *,  for,  as  we  read  in  St.  PW,  The  invi- 
fiible  things  of  God  are  paade  manifeft  by  the  vifible.  The  fecond  is,  that  by  means  hereof  we  know 
the  nature  of  mans  body,  and  the  parts  thereof  whereby  we  may  more  eafily  and  certainly  judge 
and  determine  of  ficknefsand  health.  The  third  is,  that  by  the  knowledg  of  the  body  and  its  parts, 
and  together  therewith  it  affedf  ions  and  difeafes,  we  mayprognofticate  whatisto  come,  andforc- 
tel  the  events  of  difeafes.  Laftly,  the  fourth  is,  that,  confidering  the  nature  of  the  difeafed  part, 
may  fitly  preferibe  medicines,  and  apply  them  in  their  due  place. 

Now  we  muft  declare  in  what  order  Anatomy  may  be  fitly  delivered  ^  but  firft  we  muft  obferve, 
there  is  a  threefold  method :  The  firft  is  called  of  Compofition,  being  very  commodious  for  the 
teaching  of  Arts,  whicli  hath  ufed  in  his  Works  of  Logick,  and  natural  Philofophy,  the 

order  and  beginning  taken  from  the  leaft  and  moft  fimple,  to  the  more  compound.  The  fecond  of 
Divifion,  fit  for  the  inventing  or  finding  out  of  Sciences.  Galen  hath  followed  this  order  in  his 
Books  of  Anatomical  Adminiltrations,  and  of  the  ufe  of  the  parts.  The  third  of  Definition,  which 
ftieweth  the  nature  and  effence  of  things,  as  appears  by  Galen  in  his  Book  de  Arte  Tarva.  And 
'becaule  this  order  doth  alfo  profccute  the  divifions,  therefore  it  is  commonly  accuftomed  to  be 
comprehended  in  thecompafs  of  the  fecond.-  '  Therefore  I  will  follow  this  in  my  Anatomical 
Treatife,  dividing  mans  body  into  its  parts,  which  I  will  not  only  fubjed  to  the  eye  in  the  way  of 
knowing  them,  but  alfo  to  the  mind  in  the  faithful  underftanding  them.  For,  I  will  adjoyn 
thofe  things  that  are  delivered  of  them  by  Galen  in  his  Book  of  Anatomy-Adminiftrations,  with 
thofe  which  he  hath  taught  in  his  Books  of  the  ufe  of  the  parts.  For  there  he  fitly  lays  the 
parts  of  mans  body  before  our  eyes,  to  the  fenfe.  But  here  he  teaches  to  know  them,  not  tc  fee 
them  •>  for  he  (hews  why,  and  for  what  ufe,  they  are  made,  Having  briefly  handled  thefe  things, 


I 
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we  mull  declare  what  Anatomy  is  *,  that,  as  Ciccra  faitli  out  of  Plato's  Pludro,  it  may  be  underftood 
of  what  U'e  difpute.  And  becaufe  we  attain  that  by  definitipn  (which  is  a  fhort  ^nd  plain  fpeech, 
confiding  of  the  and  Difference  of  the  things  defined,  being  the  effential  parts,  by  which 
the  nature  and  effence  of  the  thing  is  briefly  and  plainly  explained;  firff  we  define  Anatomy,  theii 

prefently  explain  the  particular  parts  of  the  definition.  .  ,  .  . 

Wherefore  Anatomy  (if  you  have  regard  to  the  name)  is  a  perfed  and  abfolute  divifibn,  or  ar-  what  Ariiro- 
tificial  refolution  of  mans  body  into  its  parts,  as  well  general  as  particular,  as  well  compound  as 
fiinple.  Neither  may  this  definition  feem  illegitimate  •,  fpecially  amongft  Phyficians  and  Chirur- 
geons.  For,  feeing  they  are  Artizans  humiliated  to  the  fenfe,  they  may  ufe  the  proper  and  com-  . 
mon  qualities  of  things  for  their  effential  differences  and  forms.  As  on  the  contrary,  Philofophers  Howa  defim- 
may  refufe  all  definitions  as  fpurious,  which  confift  not  of  the  next  Genus,  tind  the  moft  proper,  tioti  differs 
and  effential  differences.  But  feeing  that,  through  the  imbecillity  of  our  underflanding,  fuch  dif-  " 

fcrences  are  unknown  to  us,  in  their  places  we  are  compelled,  in  defining  things,  to  draw  into  one  ^ 
many  common  and  proper  accidents,  to  finilh  that  definition  which  we  intend  :  which  for  that 
caufe  we  may  more  truly  call  a  defeription,  becaufe  for  the  matter  and  effential  form  of  the  thing, 
it  prefents  us  only  the  matter  adorned  with  certain  accidents.  This  appears  by  the  former  defini¬ 
tion,  in  which  Vivifion  and  Refolution  ftand  for  the  Genus,  becaufe  they  may  be  parted  into  divers 
others,  as  it  were  into  fpecies.  That  which  is  added  over  and  befides,  Hands  in  place  of  the  diffe¬ 
rence,  becaufe  they  feparate  and  make  different,  the  thing  it  felf  from  all  other  rath  and  unartificial 
difledions.  We  muft  know,  an  artificial  divifion,  is  no  other  than  a  reparation  of  one  part  from 
another,  without  the  hurt  of  the  other,  obferving  the  proper  circumfpedion  of  each  of  them  i 
which  if  they  perifti  or  be  defaced  by  the  divifion,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  artificial.  And  thus  much 

may  fuffice  for  the  parts  of  the  definition  in  general.  /  ^  Thri'A> 

jforas  much  as  belongs  to  the  explication  of  each  word  i  we  laid,  0/  Wj/,  becaufe  as  much 
as  lies  in  us,  we  take  care  of,  preferve  the  health,  and  depel  the  dilbfes  thereof :  By  which  it  may  ^  * 

appear  that  mansbodyisthefubjedof  Phyfick,  not  as  it  is  mans,  or  CQnfifts  of  matter  and  form, 
but  as  it  is  partaker  of  health  and  ficknefs. 

We  underhand  nothing  elfe  by  part,  according  to  than  fome  certain  body,  which  is  not  Gal.  lih.i.  dt 
wholly  disjoyned,  nor  wholly  united  with  other  bodies  of  their  kinds-,  butfo,  that,,  according  to  g^Meth  i 
his  opinion,  the  whole  be  compofed  therewith,  with  which  in  fome  fort  it  is  united,  andinfome 
kind  feparated  from  the  fame,  by  their  proper  circumfeription.  Furthermore  by  the  parts  in  gene-  * 

ral,  i  underhand  the  head,  breah,  belly,  and  their  adjunds.  By  the  particular  parts  of  thofe,  I  parts  are  nine, 
underhand,  the  fimple  parts,  as  thefimilar,  which  are  nine  in  number,  asagrihle,  bone,  ligament, 
membrane,  tendon,  nerve,  vein,  artery,  mufculous  flehi-,  fome  add  fibers,  fat,  marrow,  the  nails, 
and  hairs  other  omit  them  as  excrements :  But  w’e  muhnote  that  fuch  parts  are  called  fimple,  ra¬ 
ther  in  the  judgment  of  the  fenfe,  than  of  reafon.  For  if  any  will  morO  diligently  confider  their 
nature,  they  (hall  find  none  abfolutely  fimple,  becaufe  they  are  nouriflied,  have  life  and  fenfe,  either 
manifeh  or  obfeure,  which  happens  not  without  a  nerve,  vein,  and  artery.  . 

But  if  any  (hall  objed,  that  no  nerve  is  communicated  to  any  bone,  except  the  teeth twill  an- 
fwer,  that  neverthelefs  the  bones  have  fenfe  by  the  nervous  fibers,  which  are  communicated  to  them  • 

by  •  the  Periojhum,  as  by  whofe  mediation  the  Periofleum  is  connext  to  the  bones,  as  we  fee  it  happens 
to  thofe  membranes,  which  involve  the  bowels.  And  the  bones,  by  this  benefit  of  the  animal 
ienfe,  expel  the  noxious  and  excrementitious  humors  from  themfelves  into  the  fpaces  between 
them,  and  the  Periojhum,  which,  as  indued  with  a  more  quick  fenfe,  admonilheth  us,  according  to 
its  office  and  duty,  of  that  danger  which  is  ready  to  feife  upon  the  bones,  unlefs  it  be  prevented; 

Wherefore  we  will  conclude  according  to  the  truth  of  the  thing,  that  there  is  no  part  in  our  body 
fimple,  but  only  (bme  arefonamedandthought,  according  tq  the  fenfe  i  although  alfo  otherwife 
fome  may  be  truly  named  Simple,  as  according_.lo  the  peculiar  and  proper  fleffi  of  each  of  their  The  com- ^ 

•  kinds.  Thofe  parts  are  called  Compound,  which  are  made  or  compofed  by  the  mediation,' or  im-  pound  or  drgi- 
mediately  of  thefe  fimple,  which  they  term  otherwife  organkd,  or  inhrumental ,  as  an  arm, ,  leg, 
hand,  foot,  and  others  of  this  kind. 

And  here  we  muh  obferve,  that  the  parts  are  called  fimple  and  fimilar,  becaufe  they  cannot  be 
divided  into  any  particles  but  of  the  fame  kind-,  but  the  compound  are  called  dilfimilar  from  the 
quite  contrary  reafon.  They  are  called  inhrumental  and  organical,  becaufe  they  can  perform  fuch 
adf ions  of  themfelves,  as  ferve  for  the  prefervation  of  themfelves  and  the  whole  -,  as  the  eye  of  it 
felf,  without  the  affihance  of  any  other  part,  feeth,  and  by  this  faculty  defends  the  whole  body,  as 
alfo  it  felf.  Wherefore  it  is  called  an  inhrument  or  organ,  but  not  any  part  of  it,  as  the  coats, 
which  cannot  of  it  felf  perform  that  ad.  Whereby  we  muh  underhand,  that  in  each  inhrlimehtal 
part  we  muh  diligently  obferve  four  proper  parts.  One  by  which  the  adion  is  properly  per-  nical  part, 
formed,  as  the  Cryhalline  himor  in  the  eye.  Another,  without  which  the  adion  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed,  as  the  nerve  and  the  other  humors  of  the  eye.  The  third,  whereby  the  adion  is  better  and 
more  conveniently  done,  as  the  tunicles  and  mufcles  are.  The  fourth,  by  which  the  adion  is  pre- 
ferved,  as  the  eye-lids  and  circle  of  the  eye.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  hand,  which  is  the  pro¬ 
per  inhrument  of  holding  for  it  performs  this  adion,  Firh,  by  the  mufcle,  as  the  principal  part  v 
Secondly,  by  the  ligament,  as  a  part  without  which  fuch  adion  cannot  be  performed Thirdly,  by 
the  bones  and  nails,  becaufe  by  the  benefit  of  thefe  parts,  the  adion  is  more  happily  performed  •* 

Fourthly,  by  the  veins,  arteries  and  skin,  for  that  by  their  benefit  and  ufe,  the  reh,  and  lb  confe- 
quently  the  adion  it  felf  is  preferved. 

But  we  muh  confider,  that  the  inhrumental  parts  have  a  fourfold  order.  They  are  faid  be  Four  forts  of 
of  the  firh  order,  which  are  firh  and  immediately  compofed  of  the  fimple,  as  only  the  authors  of 
lome  one  adion,  of  which  kinds  are  the  mufcles  andveffels.  They  areot  afecond,  which  confih  ^ 
ot  thefe  firh  fimple,  and  others  befides,  as  the  fingers.  They  are  counted  of  the  third  rank,  which 
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are  compofed  of  parts  of  the  fecond  order,  and  fome  befides,  as  the  hand  taken  in  general.  The 
fourth  order  is  the  moi\  compofed,  as  the  whole  body,  the  organ  and  inrtrument  of  the  Soul.  But 
you  muft  obferve,  that  when  wc  fay,  the  mufcles  and  veifels  are  iimple  parts,  we  refer  you  to  the 
fenfe  and  light,  and  to  the  underhanding  comparatively  to  the  parts  which  are  more  compound  ^ 
but  if  any  conlider  their  elfence  and  conftitution,  he  (hall  underhand  they  are  truly  compound,  as 
we  faid  before.  Now  it  remains,  that  we  underhand,  that  in  each  part,  \yhether  fimple  or  corn- 
Tvlnp  tVmPsto  pound,  nine  things  are  to  be  confidered  i  as,  fubhance,  quantity,  or  rnagnitude,  figure,  compofiti- 
b“  coni'dered  on,  number,  connexion,  (by  which  name,  we  alfo  underhand  the  original  and  infertion)  tempe- 
in  each  part,  ratute,  achion  and  ufe ,  that  by  the  confideration  of  thefe  things,  every  one  may  exercife  the  Art  of 
Phylick,  in  preferving  health,  curing  difeafes,  or  forefeeing  their  events  and  ends, 
why  the  three  But  alfo  we  muh  note,  that  of  the  organical  parts,  there  be  three,  by  whofe  power  the  body  is 
principal  parts  governed  >  which  for  that  caufe  they  call  regent  and  principal,  becaufe  they  govern  all  the  reh  'i 
arc  fo  called,  are  the  Liver,  Heart,  and  Brain.  But  they  are  called  principal,  not  only,  becaufc  they  are 

neceflary  for  life,  (for  the  ftomach,  wind-pipe,  lungs,  reins,  bladder,  and  fuch  like  parts  perhaps 
are  equally  as  necelfary  for  life  0  but  becaufe  from  each  of  thefe  three,  fome  force,  power  and  facul¬ 
ty,  or  alfo  matter  necelfary  for  the  whole  body,  flow  over  all  the  body,  when  no  fuch  thing  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  reft  of  the  parts.  For  from  the  Liver  a  matter  fit  for  nourilhment  is  diftributed  by 
the  veins  through  all  the  body  •,  from  the  Heart  the  vital  force,  diffufed  by  the  arteries,  imparts  life 
to  the  whole  body  •,  from  the  Brain  by  the  nerves  a  power  or  faculty  is  carried  through  all  the  parts 
of  the  body,  which  gives  them  fenfe  and  motion. 

Lib.  dt  arte  Galen  would  have  the  Tefticles  to  be  of  this  kind, not  for  the  neceffity  of  the  individual, or  peculiar 

dicti.  body,  but  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Species  or^ind.  And  moreover,  in  his  Book  de  Semine^  com¬ 

paring  the  Tefticles  with  the  Heart,  he  makes  them  the  more  noble  by  this  reafon,  that  by  how  much 
it  is  better  to  live  well  and  happily,  than  limply  andabfolutely  tolive,  by  fo  much  the  Tefticles  are 
more  excellent  than  the.  hearts  becaufe  with  them  we  may  live  well  and  pleafantly,  but  with  this 
limply  live  s  as  we  fee  by  the  example  of  Eunuchs,  and  fuch  as  are  gelt,  by  which  the  Tefticles  leem 
rightly  to  be  accounted  amongft  the  principal  parts  s  for  Nature  feeing  it  delired,  that  this  its  work 
Ihould  be  immortal,  for  the  attaining  of  that  immortality  which  it  intends,  frames  thofe  parts,  like 
as  prudent  founders  of  a  City,  who  do  not  only  procure  to  furnilh  their  City  with  many  Inha¬ 
bitants,  fo  long  as  they  are  in  building  it,  but  alfo  that  it  may  remain  in  the  fame  ftate  and  condi- 
The  ufe  and  tion  for  ever,  or  at  leaft  for  many  ages.  And  yet  notwithftanding  of  lb  many  Cities  built  in  the 
funftioii  of  the  hrft  memory  of  man,  there  remains  none,  whofe  fame  and  ftate,  together  with  the  Builders  name, 
pares  ferving  perilhed.  But  this  humane  work  of  nature,  ftands  yet  lecure  for  thefe  many 

or  generation,  years,  and  lhall  endure  hereafter  s  becaufe  it  hath  found  a  way,  by  which  every  one 

may  fubftitute  another  in  his  place  before  he  depart.  Hence  it  is,  that  all  Creatures  have  members 
fit  for  generation,  and  pleafures  inferted  in  thofe  members,  by  which  they  might  be  enticed  to  mu¬ 
tual  embraces  and  copulations.  But  the  mind,  which  hath  dominion  over  thofe  members,  hath  an 
incredible  delire  of  propagating  the  ilTue  ,  by  which  alfo  brute  Beafts  incited,  defire  to  propagate 
their  kinds  for  ever.  For  feeing  that  Nature  underftands,  all  thefe  her  works  confidered  particularly 
"  by  themfelves,  are  frail  and  mortal,  it  hath  done  what  it  could  to  recompence  that  fatal  neceffity  of 
dying,  by  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  Individuals. 

Hitherto  we  may  feem  to  have  abundantly  {hewed  what  neceffity  of  knowledge  in  Anatomy  be¬ 
longs  to  all  Arthans  in  Phylick,  and  alfo  what  order  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  fame  i  and  laftly,  how 
it  is  defined,  and  the  reafon  of  the  parts  of  the  definition.  Wherefore  it  remains  that  we  profecute 
what  we  have  taken  in  hand  v  which  is,  that  we  Ihew  and  declare  how  to  know  all  and  every  the 
parts  of  mans  body,  how  many,  and  what  they  be,  and  to  underftand  wherefore  they  be.  For 
although  the  true  knowledge  of  Anatomy  may  be  perfeded  by  the  light  of  the  eye,  and  touching 
and  handling  each  part  with  the  hand,  yet  neverthelefs  the  labour  of  deferibing  Anatomy  is  not 
unprofitable.  For  by  reading,  fuch  as  have  often  exercifed  themfelves  in  the  dilfeding  of  mens 
bodies,  mayrefrelh  and  help  their  memories  v  and  fuch  as  have  not,  may  make  plain  and  eafiethc 
way  to  the  underftanding  of  Dilfedions. 


CHAP.  I. 

divifion  or  partition  of  mans  Body, 


■O' 

I> 


Y  reafon  the  partition  of  mans  body  can  hardly  be  underftood,  if  the  diftindion  of  the  pro¬ 
per  faculties  of  the  foul  be  not  underftood,  for  whofe  caufe  the  body  enjoys  that  form  (which 

_ we  fee)  and  divifion  into  divers  Inftruments :  Therefore  I  thought  good  in  few  words 

to  touch  that  diftindion  of  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  for  the  better  underftanding  of  the  partition 
^  ami  \vim body,  which  we  intend.  Wherefore  the  foul,  the  perfedion  of  the  body,  and  beginning 
how^m'any  fa- of  all  its  fundions,  is  commonly  diftinguilhed,  and  that  in  the  firft  and  general  divifion,  into  three 
faculties,  which  are,  the  Animal,  Vital  and  Natural.  But  the  Animal  is  divided  into  the  princi¬ 
pal,  fenfitive  and  motive :  Again,  the  Principal  is  diftinguifhed  into  the  imaginative,  reafonable 
and  memorative :  And  the  Senfitivc  into  feeing,  hearing ,  fmelling,  tailing,  and  touching :  But 
the  Motive  into  progreffive  and  apprehenfive.  And  the  Vital  is  divided  into  the  dilative  and  con¬ 
tradive  faculty  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  we  know  or  underftand  by  the  pulfifick  faculty.  But 
the  Natural  is  parted  into  the  nutritive,  audive,  and  generative  faculties  •,  which  three  perform  their 
parts  by  the  help  and  miniftry  of  five  other  faculties,  which  are,  the  attradive,  retentive,  coii- 
codive,  affimilativc  and  expulfive. 
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After  the  felf-fanic  m?nirier,  the  organ  or  inftruinent  of  the  foul,  to  wit,  man’s  body,  at  the  hrfi  All  the  pa  res  _ 
divifion  is  diftinguiOied  into  three  parts,  which  from  their  office  they  call  Animal,  Vital  and  Nai  ^iftinSedf^ 
tural.  Thcfe  a^h,  according  to  the  ful>divifion  of  the  fubalternal  faculties,'  are  divided  par- 
ticula'rly  into  other  parts  i  fo  that  any  one  rtiay  know  the  organ  of  each  faculty.  By  the  property  of 
the  fundion.  For,  while  other  Anatomifts  divide  man’s  body  into  four  univerfal  and  chief  parts, 
they  diftinguiffi  from  the  three  firlt,  thofe  which  they  call  the  Extremities-,  ndtherdo  they  teach, 
to  what  rank  of  the  three  prime  parts  each  Extrerriity  ffiould  be  reduced.  From  whence  many  dif- 
hculties  happen  in  reading  the  writing  of  Anatomifts*,  for  ftiunning  whdeof,  vve  will  profecute, 
we  havefaid,  that  diftindion  of  man’s  body,  \vhich  we  have  touched  before.  ■  .  ■  . 

Wherefore,  as  we  faid  before,  man’s  body  is  divided  into  three  principal  and  general  parts,  Ani-  hc?eSlci 
mai.  Vital,  and  Natural.  By  the  Animal  parts,  we  underftand,  not  only  the  parts  pertaining  to  the  ^nimai: 
head,  which  are  bounded  with  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  collar-bones,  and  the  lirft  Vertebra  of 
the  breaft,  but  alfo  the  extremities,  becaufe  they  are  organs  and  inftruments  of  the  motive-facul-  , 

ty  *,  Hippocrates  feems  to  have  confirmed  the  fame  *,  where  he  writes,  Thofe  Who  have  a  thick  and  tib.^.Epid** 
great  head,  have  alfo  great  bo.nes,  nerves,  and  limbs.  And  in  another  place  he  faith,  thofe  who 
have  great  heads,  and,  when  they  ftoop,  ffiew  a  long  neck,  fuch  have  all  their  parts  large,  but 
chiefly  the  Animal.  Not  for  that  Hippocrates  would  therefore  have  the  head  the  beginning  and 
caufe  of  the  magnitude  and  greatnefs  of  the  bones  and  the  reft  of  the  members  *,  but  that  he  might  , 

(hew  the  equality,  and  private  care,  or  government  of  Nature,  being  moft  juft  and  exad  ifi  the  fa- 
brick  of  man’s  bwiy,  as,  if  (he  hath  well  framed  the  head,  it  ftiould  not  be  unlike  that  (he  idly  or 
carelelly  negleded  the  other  parts  which  are  lefs  feen.  I  thought  good  to  dilate  this  paffiage,  left 
any  might  ahufe  that  authority  of  Hippocrates^  and  father  from  thence,  that  not  only  the  bones, 
membranes,  ligaments,  grilles,  and  all  the  other  animal  parts,  but  alfo  the  veins  arid  arteries  de¬ 
pend  on  the  head  as  the  original.  But  if  any  obferve  this  our  diftindtion  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  he 
will  underftand,  we  have  a  far  other  meaning.  ,  :  - 

By  the  Vital  parts,  we  underftand  only  the  heart,  arteries,  lungs,  wind-pipe,  and  other  particles  what  pai;r| 
annexed  to  thefe.  But  by  the  Natural,  we  would  have  all  thofe  parts  underftood  which  are  con-  called 
tained  in  the  whole  compafs  of  the  Peritonaeum  or  Rim  of  the  body,  and  the  proceffes  of  the  Ery-  * 
throidesj  the  fecond  coat  of  the  Tefticles*  Forasmuch  as  belongs  to, all  the  other  parts,  which  we 
call  Containing  *,  they  muft  be  reckoned  iri  the  number  of  the  Animal,  which  notwithftanding,  we 
muft  thus  divide  into  principal,  fenfitive,  and  motive  h  and  again,'each  of  thefe  in  the  manner  fol-  h  ' 

lowing:  Forfirft,  the  principal  is  divided  into  the  Imaginative,  which  is  the  firft  dnd  upper  part  of  theanSJai 
the  brain,  with  its  two  ventricles,  and  other  annexed  particles,  into  the  reafoning,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  brain,  lying  under  the  former,and  (as  it  were  the  top  thereof  with  its  third  ventricle  ^  into  the  Me- 
morative,  which  is  the  cerebellum  or  after-brain,  with  a  ventricle  hallowed  in  its  fubftance.  Se¬ 
condly,  TheSenfitiveis  parted  into  the  vifive,  which  is  in  the  eyes  *,  the  auditive  in  the  ears  i  the 
fmelling,  in  thenofej  the  tafting,  in  the  tongue  and  palatj  the  tadive,  or  touching  which  is  in 
the  body,  but  moft  exquifite  in  the  skin  which  invefts  the  palms  of  the  hands.  Thirdly,  the  rnotive 
is  divided  into  the  Progreilive,  which  intimates  the  legs*,  and  the  Comprehenfive,  which  intimates 
the  hands.  Laftly,  intolimply-motive,  which  are  three  parts,  called  bellies,  for  the  greateft  part  ter-  ; 
minating  and  containing  *,  for  the!  Vital,  the  inftrument  of  the  faculty  of  the  heart,  and  dilatation  of  The  diyiliori 
the  arteries,  are  the  dired  or  ftreight  fibers,  but  of  the  Conftridive  the  tranfverfe*,  but  the  three  kinds 
of  fibers  together,  of  the  Pulfifick:  Or,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  divide  them  into  parts  ferving  for  ^ 
Refpiration,  as  are  the  lungs  and  weapon,  arid  parts  ferving  for  vital  (notion,  aS  are  the  heart  and  _  j-  -r 
arteries,  furniftied  with  thefe  fibers,  which  we  formerly  mentioned.  The  divifion  of  the  natural  qc  namLii 

parts  remains,  which  is  into  the  nourilhing,  audive,  and  generative,  which  again,  are  diftri-  partsi 
buted  into  attradive  ,univerfal  and  particular  retentive,  concodive,  diftributive,  alfimilative,  and 
expulfive.  The  attradive,  as  the  gullet  and  upper  orifice  of  the  ventricle  *,  the  retentive,  as  the 
Pylorus^  or  lower  paflage  of  the  ftomach  *,  the  concodive,  as  the  body  of  the  ventricle,  or  its  in¬ 
ner  coat*,  the  diftributive,  as  the  three  frpall  guts*,  the  expulfive,  as  the  three  great  guts*,  we 
may  fay  the  fame  of  the  Liver  i  for  that  draws  by  the  mefaraick  and  gate-veins,  retains  by  the 
narrow  orifices  of  the  veins  difperfed  through  the  fubftance  thereof*,  it  concods  by  its  propei; 
fleftii  diftributes  by  the  hollow  vein,  expels  %  the  fpleen„bladder  of  the  gall,  and  kidneys.  We 
alfo  fee  the  parts  in  theTefticles  divided  into  asmariy  fundions  i  for  they  draw  by  the  preparing 
veffels  *,  retain  by  the  various  crooked  paffages  in  the  fame  velTels  they  concod  the  feed  by  the' 
power  of  their  proper  (ubftance  and  faculty  *,  they  diftribute  by  the  ejaculatory ,  at  the  glaii-  . 
dules  called  Projiau^  and  the  horns  of  the  womb,  fuppiying  the  place  of  proftates :  Laftly,  they 
expel  or  call  forth  by  the  proftates,  horns,  and  adjoyning  parts.  For  as  much  as  belongs  to  the 
particular  attradion,  retention,  concodion,  diftribution,  aftirailation  of  each  part,  that  depends’ 
of  the  particular  temper,  and,  as  they  term  itj  occult  property  of  each  fimilar  and  firnple  part^ 

Neither  do  thefe  particular  adions  differ  from  the  univerfal ,  but  that  the  general  are  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  affiftance  of  the  three  forts  of  fibers*,  but  the  fpecial,  by  the  feveral  occult  proper-' 
ty  of  their  fleffi,  arifing  from  their  temperature,  which  we  may  call  a  fpecifick  property.  Now 
in  the  compofition  of  man’s  body,  Nature  principally  aims  at  three  things.  The  firft  is,  to  creatd 
parts  neceffary  for  life,  as  are  the  heart,  brain,  and  liver:  The  fecond,  to  bring  forth  other  for 
the  better  and  more  commodious  living,  as  the  eyes,  nofe,  ears,  arms  and  hands.  The  third  is;, 
for  the  propagation  and  renewing  the  [pedes  or  kind,  as  the  privy  parts,  tefticles  and  womb.  And 
this  is  my  opinion,  of  the  true  diftitidion  of  man’s  body,  furnilhed  \vith  fomany  parts,  for  the 
performance  of  fo  many  faculties*,  which  you,  if  you  pleafe,  may  approve  and  follow:  If  nor,  . 

you  may  follow  the  common  and  vulgar,  which  is,  into  three  bellies  or  capacities,  the  upper, 
middle,  lower,  (that  is,  the  head,  breaft,  and  lower  belly)  and  the  limbs  or  joints.  In  which,  b'y  °  ^  ^ 

the  head  we  do  not  underftand  all  the  Animal  parts,  bmt  only  thofe  which  are  from  the  Crowh 
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is  not  bony. 


of  the  headtothe  of  the  neck,  or  to  the  firft  of  the  back,  according  to  the  opinion 

of  Galen^  Lib,  de  OJJibus^  where  he  makes  mention  of  Enarthrofis  and  jdrthrodia^  we  reckon  the  neck 
&mongft  the  parts  of  the  head.  By  the  breaft,  whatfoever  is  contained  frotn  the  collar  bones  to  the. 
ends  of  the  true  and'baftard,  or  Ihort  ribs,  and  the  midriff.  By  the  lower  belly,  the  reft  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  from  the  ends  of  the  ribs  to  the  fhare-bones ,  by  the  limbs,  we  underhand  the 
arms  and  legs.  We  will  follow  this  divifion  in  thi§  our  Anatomical  Difeourfe,  becaufe  we  cannot 
•'follow  the  former  in  difleding  the  parts  of  mans  body,  by  reafon  the  Animal  parts  are  mutually 
mixed  with  the  Vital  and  Natural :  And  firft  of  the  lower  belly, 

T^he  Figure  Jhevping  the  fore^-parts  of  the  body: 

A  The  hairy  Scalp,  call’d  Tg/x.'^Tos’. 
h  the  forehead,  call’d  Frons^  f^iTCiTsoy, 
c  The  temples  call’d  tempora^  K^rocipou 
From  b  to  d^  the  cpmpals  of  the  face, 
e  The  greater  or  inward  comer  of  theeys,  call’ll 
Canthm  internus, 

f  the  lelfer  or  external  angle  of  the  eye,  call’d 
Catithus  externum, 

^  Th^  lower  eye-brow ,  which  is  immoveable, 
Palpebra. 

g  The  cheek-ball  call’d  mala^ 
h  the  cheek-puff,  call’d  bmea^ 
i  The  ridg  of  the  nofe  call’d  Nafm  txurnw^  fiv, 
f^the  noftrils  call’d  nares^  (a.vk  t  wges’. 

/  the  outward  ear,  auris  externa, 
m  The  mouth  made  of  the  two  lips.  Os. 
n  The  chin  call’d  mentim^  'ytVGiov. 

0  The  neck,  collim^  xuxwj  and 
From  <?  to  e  the  pillar  of  the  neck ,  truncus  and 
oA/uQ^. 

p^p  The  hollow  of  the  neck  called  juguli,s<pxyxu 
qq  The  Patel  bones,  claves^ 
rThecheft,  ^e^vov. 
f  The  right  breaft. 

Jf  The  left  breaft :  to  this  Region  we  apply  cor** 
(LtalEpithemations mo]&  and  dry. 
tt  The  nipples  of  the  breafts,  papilU^  M'ha. 

H  The  trench  of  the  heart  which  the  Ancients 
called  mp^icc  i  The  Latines  fcrobkulm  cordis. 
This  part  is  anointed  for  the  mouth  of  the 
ftomach. 

From  u  to  E.  the  lower  belly, 

XThe  Epigafirium  or  upper  part  of  the  lower 
belly. 

yy  The  Hypochondria  or  Procardia. 

^  The  outward  Liver-remedies  are  applied  to  this 
place, 

z  The  region  of  the  navil,  called  umbilicalis^  or 
the  middle  part  of  the  lower  belly. 

A  The  navil,  umbilicus.  The  root  of  the  belly, 

BB  Thefides,  Later  a  and  in  our  Author,  Lumbi^  feu  Lumbaris  regio.  C  Hypogaflrhmt,  the 

water-courfe  Aqualiculus^  the  lower  part  of  the  lower  belly,  DD  The  flanks  called  Ilia^ 

and  jttvttovfcs’.  E.  The  groins  called  pubes  or  pe£ien^  Kiel?  Kai  F  F  TheLesk  called  inguen,  where 
thofe  tumors  which  are  called  bubones.  G  The  Yard  with  the  fore-skin ,  penis  cum  praputio. 

,  H  The  ftones  or  tefticles  with  the  cod  or  ferotum,  II  The  fhoulders,  humeri,  e-sro^i^esr.  KK  The 
a'rms,  Brachia,  L  The  bowt  of  the  arm,  called  Gibber,  M  The  outfide  of  the 

lower  part  of  the  arm,  ched  cubitus,  N  The  wrift  called  Ka^Tror.  OTheafter- 

wrift  poflbrachiale,  P  The  palm  called  Palma,  or  volamanus.  tp  The  back  of 

the  hand,  dorfum  manus,  OTTio&^ap,  Q_Q__The  fore  and  middle  part  of  the  thigh,  where  we  ap¬ 
ply  cupping-glaffes  to  bring  down  womens  courfes,  RR  The  knee,  genu,  yow.  S'S  The 

leg,  tibia,  ki  T  T  The  calf  of  the  leg,  fura,  yx^^ntJUtv,  V  V  The  inftep,  tarfus.  XX  The 
top  of  the  foot,  Vorfum  pedis,  YY  The  inner  ankles,  (sepv^.  ZZ  The  outward 

ankles,  a  a  The  toes  of  the  feet.  €  The  place  under  the  inner  ankle ,  where  the  vein  called 
Saphena  is  opened. 

Nature  would  not  have  this  lower  belly  bony,  becaufe  the  ventricle  might  be  more  eafily  dilated 
by  meat  and  drink,  children  might  grow  the  better,  and  the  body  be  more  flexible.  It  is  conve¬ 
nient  we  begin  our  Anatomical  Adminiftration  from  this  •,  becaufe  it  is  more  fubjedto  putrefatfti- 
on  than  the  reft,  both  by  reafon  of  its  cold  and  moift  temperature,  asalfo  by  reafon  of  the  feculent 
excrements  therein  contained.  Yet  before  we  go  any  further,  if  the  Anatomical  Adminiftrations 
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muft  be  performed  in  pubtick,  the  body  being  firft  handfomly  placed,  and  all  the  Inftruments  ne- 
celfary  for  Dilfec^tion  made  ready,  the  belly  ^uft  be  divided  into  its  parts :  Of  which  foime  con¬ 
tain,  and  other  fome  are  contained. 

They  are  called  containing,  which  make  all  that  capacity  which  is  terminated  by  the  Teritoneum  The  divifion 
or  rim  of  the  belly.  The  upper  part  whereof  is  bounded  by  Galen  within  the  compals  of  the  di- 
re(^t  mufcles,  and  by  a  general  name  is  called  or  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  belly.  That  ^ 

again  is  divided  into  three  parts,  that  is,  into  that  which  is  above  the  navil,  and  which  carries  the 
name  of  the  whole  \  into  that  which  is  about  the  navil,  and  is  called  the  umbilical  or  middle  part  i 
and  lartly,  into  that  which  is  below  the  navil,  called  th6  Hypgafinum^  or  the  lower  part  of  th« 
lower  belly. 

The  Figure  of  the  back^farts  of  a  man* 

A  The  fore-part  of  the  jyndput^  Qpiyuoc, 

B  The  top  or  crown  of  the  hezd^vertex,  zopvcpii. 

CThe  hinder  part  of  the  head,  occiput,  Korh  % 
i'vtov. 

From  D  to  D  the  face,  facies,^ 

E  The  eye-brows,  Jhpercilia,  oeppu^. 

F  The  upper  eye-lid,  €AicpaC^v. 

G  The  tip  of  the  nofc,  czWtd  globulus  nafu 
H  The  back-part  of  the  neck  called  cervix^dvy^Vy 
and  the  nuke  or  nape  of  the  neck.  There  is  a 
hollownefs  at  the  top  of  this  cervix,  where  we 
apply  Seatons.- 

I  The  back-part  of  the  (boulder  top  called  axilla, 

K  K  The  (houlder-blades,  fcapuU,  6\acvarAc^T«f, 

123  On  this  place  we  fet  Cupping-glaffes* 

4  5^7  The  back,  dorfunti  voStus. 

8  p  The  nd^tyfpina  dorfi,  / 

L  The  arm-hole,  ala, 

^  The  elbow,  gibber  hrachii, 

M  M  M  M  the  (ides,  latera» 

N  N  The  loins,  lumbi,  or  the  regiort  of  the  kid¬ 
neys,  off 

O  O  The  place  of  the  hips,  coxendkes,  where 
we  apply  remedies  for  the  Sciatica. 

P  The  place  of  the  holy  bone ,  or  Os  facrum, 
where  we  apply  remedies  in  the  difeafe  of  the 
right  gut. 

QThe  place  of  the  rump  or  Coccyx, 

Pv.  R  The  buttocks,  nates,  rAcovcs* 

SS  The  back' part  of  the  thigh,  femur, 

TT  The  ham,  poples, 

VV  The  calf  of  theleg,  y^m.  ^ 

XX  The  foot,  01  parvus  pes,  -stSs. 

Y  Y  The  outer  ankle,  malleolus  externus, 

ZZ  The  heel,  calx,  or  calcaneus,  Tfli^va. 
fi  a  The  foie  of  the  foot,  planta  pedis,  koTAov  t3 

h  The  infide  of  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  called 
ulna,  OiAivn. 

c  Theoutfideof  the  fame,  cubitus,  tthx^V. 
d  d  the  wrift,  carpus,  ee  The  back-part  of  the  hand,  dorfum  manus.  g  The  fore-finger,  index, 

^  The  thumb,  i  The  middle-finger,  /uecr©^.  j^The  ring- 

finger,  annularis,  medicUs,  iaTC/KOS.  The  little-finger,  auricularis  minimus,  toViTHS’. 

In  every  of  which  three  parts  there  be  two  lateral  or  fide-parts  to  be  confidered,  as  in  the  Epk  Vot 
gajirium,  the  right  and  left  Hypocondria,  which  are  bounded  above  and  below,  in  the  compafs  of  the 
midriff,  and  the  (hort-ribs.  In  the  umbilical  the  two  Lumbares  (fome  call  them  Latera  (ides) 
which,  on  both  fides  from  the  lowed  parts- of  the  bread,  are  drawn  to  the  flanks  or  hanch-bonesi 
in  the  Hypogafirium,  the  two  Ilia,  or  flanks  bounded  with  the  hanch  and  (hare-bones.  Neither  am 
I  ignorant,  the  Ilia,  or  flanksj  which  the  Greeks  call  Accyots,  fignifie  all  the  empty  parts,  from 
the  ends  of  the  ribs,  even  to  the  hanch-bones,  whereupon  they  alfo  call  them  Kevtc^^ves",  as  if  you 
(houldfay,  empty-fpaces,  becaufe  they  are  not  encompalTed  with  any  bone.  Yeti  thought  good, 
that  this  dodlrine  of  dividing  the  belly  (hould  be  more  didindf,  to  call  the  parts  which  are  on  each 
fide  the  navel,  Lumbares,  and  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  lower  belly.  Ilia,  flanks.  But  we  mud 
obferve,  that  the  Ancients  have  been  fo  diligent  in  deciphering  the  containing  parts,  that  as  exadf- 
ly  as  might  be,  theydefigned  the  bowels  contained  in  the  belly,  which  bein^  divers,  lie  in  fundry 
places',  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  liver  lies  under  the  right  Hypocondrium,  under  the  left  almod 
all  the  ventricle  and  fpleen.  Under  the  Epigajirium  the  lower  orifice  of  the  ventricle ,  and  the 
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fmaller  portion  of  tKe  liver  5  in  the  Lumhares,  or  fides,  in  the  right  and  upper  part  the  right  kidney  •, 

in  the  lower  part  towards  the  flank,  the  blind  gut  *,  ii^the  middle  part  thereof  the  collick  aud  empty 
guts.  In  th^upper  part  ofthe  left  fide  lies  the  Kidney,  in  the  middle  part,  the  reft  of  the  empty 
and  colick  ^uts.  Under  the  region  of  the  navel,  lies  the  girdle  or  upper  part  of  the  kail,  the  colick- 
eut  thrufting  it  felf  alfo  through  that  Way.  Under  the  Ilia,  or  flanks,  the  right  and  left,  lie  the 
greater  part  of  the  gut,  Ikon,  the  horns  of  the  women  big  with  child,  and  the  fpermatick  velTcls  in 
men  and  women.  Under  the  Hypoga(irium  in  the  lower  part  lies  the  right,  or  ftrait  gut,  the  blad¬ 
der.  Womb,  and  the  reft  of  the  kali. 

Amoft  certain  If  we  know,  and  well  underftand  thefe  things,  we  fhall  more  eafily  difcem  the  parts  affeded  by 
noteof  the  ^he  place  of  the  pain  j  and  cure  it  by  fit  application  of  remedies,  without  the  hurting  of  any  part, 
part  affcaed  diftindion  of  fuch  places,  and  the  parts  in  thofc  places,  as  feeming  moft  profitable ,  I  have 
whS c  thought  good  to  illuftrate  by  the  placing  the  tWo  precedent  figures,  in  which  thou  haft  deciphered, 

pain  is.  not  only  the  forefaid  parts,  containing  and  contained,  but  alfo  of  the  whole  body,  and  many 
other  things  which  may  feem  to  conduce  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mentioned  parts.' 


The  contain¬ 
ing  parts  of 
the  belly. 


CHAP.'  II. 

•V- 

Of  the  containing  prtsof  the  Epigaftrium,  and  the  Reparation  to  Anatomical  Adminifirdtion, 

T  He  containing  parts  of  the  Epigafirium,  zte  the  Epidermis,  or  thin  outward  skin*,  the  true 
skini  the  flefliy  or  fatty  Paniiicle,  the  eighth  mufcle  of  the  Epigafrbm,  with  their  com* 
mon  coat,  the  rim  of  the  belly,  the  five  vertebra’s  of  the  loins,  all  the  holy-bone,  the 
hanch-bone,  ftiare-bone,  the  white-line  and  midriff.  Of  thefe  parts,  fomeare  common  to  the 
whole  body,  as  the  three  firft  i  the  other,  proper  to  the  parts  contained  in  the  Epigajiriumt^ken  in 
general.  Which  that  you  may  fee  in  their  order,  firft  you  muft  cut  round  about  the  navel,  to  the 
upper  fuperficies  of  the  mufcles,  that  fo  we  may  keep  it,  till  fuch  time,  as  occafion  ftiall  offer  it  felf , 
to  ftiew  the  umbilical  veffels  lying  in  that  place,  which  are  one  vein,  two  arteries,  and  the  Vrachm 
(if  it  be  there.)  Which  being  done,you  muft  draw  a  ftrait  line  from  the  cheft,overth?  breaft-blade, 
even  to  the  ftiare-bone,  which  may  divide  the  common-containing  parts,  even  to  the  white  line. 

Then  prefently  it  will  be  convenient  to  draw  two  other  lines  a-crofs  or  overthwart,  of  the  like 
depth  on  each  hand,  from  the  circumference  of  the  navel,  even  to  the  (ides,  that  fo  on  each  part 
wc  may  draw  the  skin  more  commodioufly  from  the  parts  lying  under  it  >  the  fight  of  which 
otherwife  it  would  hinder.  Thefe  things  being  done,  the  skin  muft  be  divided  from  the  parts  lying 
under  it  from  the  defigned  circumference  left  about  the  navel.  We  muft  teach  how  the  skin  is  two¬ 
fold,  true  and  falfe,  and  render  a  reafon  of  the  name,  which  we  will  every  where  do,  as  far  as  the 
thing  will  fulfer,  and  it  ftiall  lie  in  our  power.  And  in  doing  or  examining  thefe  things,  it  will  be 
convenient  diligently  to  enquire  into  the  nine  things  mentioned  in  the  Preface.  We  will  begin 
with  the  skin,  becaufe  that  part  is  firft  obvious  to  our  fenfes. 


The  skin  two¬ 
fold.  ' 

From  what 
parts  the  skin 
cannot  be  fe- 
parated. . 


The  matter 
of  the  Cuticle. 

The  quantity. 

The  figure. 

The  compo- 
fure. 

The  number. 


The  tempera¬ 
ture. 


Theufe. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  utmoji  Skin  or  Cuticle. 

T  He  skin  being  the  firft  part,  and  fpred  over  all  the  body,  is  twofold,  that  is,  the  true,  and 
baft^skih;  The  true  is  called  by  the  Gree^  Derma,  which  may  almoft  every  where  be 
pulled  from  the  parts  lying  under  it,  which  it  invefts,  except  in  the  face,  ears,  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  foies  of  the  feet,  fingers,  and  privities,  where  it  fticks  fo  clofe  that  it  cannot  be  feparated. 
The  baftard  skin  (which  firft  of  all  we  will  declare,  becaufe  it  firft  prefents  it  felf  to  our  fight)  is 
by  the  Greei^  called  Epidermis,  becaufe  it  covers  the  true  skin,  thdy  term  it  commonly  the  Cuticle. 
The  fubftance  of  it  is  excrementitious,  and  (as  it  were)  a  certain  dry  flouring,  or  produdion  of  the 
true  skin.  That  it  draws  not  its  fubftance  from  the  Seed,  is  apparent  by  this,  that  as  it  is  eafily  loft, 
fo  it  is  eafily  repaired,  which  happens  not  in  parts  truly  Ipermatical.  This  outmoft  thin  skin,  or 
Cuticle,  may  two  manner  of  ways  be  made  apparent  i  byitfel^  and  feparated  from  the  other,  as 
by  burning  with  fire,  or  ardent  heat  of  the  Sun  (in  fome  delicate  bodies,  and  fuch  as  are  not  accu- 
ftomed  to  be  converfantin  Sun-lhine.)  The  quantity  in  thicknefs  is  very  fmall,  but  the  extent  is  moft 
large,  becaufe  it  covers  all  the  skin.  The  figure  of  it  is  round,  and  long,  like  thofe  parts  which  it 
invefts.  Thecompofureof  itisobfeurei  yet  becaufe  this  Cuticle  is  the  excrement  of  the  true  skin, 
we  fay  it  hath  its  matter  from  the  excrementitious  fuperfluity  of  the  Nerves,  Veins,  Arteries  and  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  true  skin. 

It  is  in  number  one,  like  as  the  true  skin  which  it  outwardly  covers,  that  it  might  be  a  medium 
between  the  objedl  and  fixed  faculty  of  Touching,  diffufed  overall  the  true  skin,  which  every  where 
lies  under  it.  For  the  temperature,  by  the  common  confent  of  Phyficians,  it  isinthemidit  of  all 
excels  i  for,  that  feeing  it  is  the  medium  between  the  object  and  faculty,  if  it  Ihould  be  hotter, 
colder,  moifter,  or  drier,  it  would  deceive  the  faculty  by  exhibiting  all  objeds,  not  as  they  are  of 
themfelves,  but  as  it  Ihould  be  j  no  otherwife  than  as  to  fuch  as  look  through  red  or  green  fpe(fta- 
cles,  all  things  appear  red  or  green.  Wherefore  for  this  reafon  it  was  convenient  the  Cuticle 
Ihould  be  void  of  all  fenfe.  It  hath  no  adion  in  the  body ,  but  it  hath  ufe  >  for  it  preferves  and 
beautifies  the  true  skin,  for  it  feems  to  be  given  by  the  lingular  indulgence  of  nature,  to  be  a  muni¬ 
ment  and  ornaments  to  the  true  skin.  This  Providence  of  Nature,  the  induftry  of  fome  Artrzans, 
(or  rather  Curtizans)  doth  imitate  v  who,  for  to  feem  more  beautiful,  do  fmooth  and  polilh  it. 
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R„  thU  vm  mav  undetftana,  that  not  all  the  parts  of  the  body  have  aftion,  yet  have  they  their  ufe, 

biatfe  according  to  opinion,  Natutehath  made  nothing  in  vaitj.Mfo  you  Jtiultnot^  be  reftorrf  i. 

Shis  toskin  or  Cuticle  being  loft,  may  every  where  be  regenerated,  unlefs  m  the  place  which  fcarr. 
is  covS  with  a  fear.  For  here  the  true  skin  being  deficient,  both  the  matter  and  formet  faculty 

.of  the  Cuticle  is  wanting. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  true  Skin. 

THe  true  skin,  called  by  the  Creeks  Verna,  is  of  a  Spermatick  fubftance :  Wherefore  being  The  fubftancei 
once  loft  it  cannot  be  reftored  as  formerly  it  was.  For  in  place  thereof  comes  a  fear,  which  Magnitude, 
is  nothing  elfe  but  ftefti  dried  beyond  meafure.  It  is  of  fufficient  thicknefs,  as  appears  by 

the  feparatine  from  the  flefti.  .  ,  r 

Bm  for  the  extent  thereof,  it  encompaftes  the  whole  body,  if  you  except  the  eyes,  eats,  nofc, 
privities,  fundament,  mouth,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  where  the  nails  grow,  that  is,  all  the  parts  by 
which  any  excrements  are  evacuated.  The  figure  of  it  is  like  the  Cuticle,  round  and  long,  with  Figure. 

its  produaions,  with  which  it  covets  the  extremities  of  the  parts.  _ 

It  is  compofed  of  nerves,  veins,  arteries,  and  of  a  proper  flelh  and  fubftance  of  its  kind,  which  we  Compofute. 
have  faidto  be  fpermatical,  which  arifeth  from  the  ptocefsof  the  fecundine,  which  lead  the  fper- 
matick  veflels  even  to  the  navel  i  in  which  place  each  of  them  into  parts  appointed  by  Nature,  faid 
forth  fuch  veflels  as  are  fpted  abroad  and  diffufed  from  the  generation  of  the  skin.  W  hich  alfo,  the 
fimilimde'of  them  both,  that  is,  the  skin  and  membrane  Chorion,  do  argue.  For  as  the  Chmon  is 
dUle,  without  fenfe,  encompaffing  the  whole  Infant,  lightly  faftned  to  the  hrft  coat,  which  is 
M  fo  the  skin  is  double,  andof  itfelf  infenfible  (for  otherwifethe  nerves  were  added 

in  vain  from  tbe  parts  lying  under  it)  ingirting  the  whole  body,  lightly  cloving  to  f  ^  flefoy  Pan- 

nicle.  Butifan^bjed,  That  the  Cuticle  is  no  part  of  the  true  skm,  feeing  it  is  whdlyd^ 

from  it,  andeafily  to  be  feparated  from  it,  and  wholly  void  of  fenfe:  I  willanfoer,  ThefeArgu-  ^ 

ments  do  not  prevail.  For,  that  the  true  skin  is  more  crafs,  thick,  fcnfible,  vivid  and  fleftiy,  is  not  ^ 

of  it  felf  being  rather  by  the  affiftance  and  admixture  of  the  parts,  which  derived  from  three  prin-  fenfe. 

cipal  it  receives  into  its  proper  fubftance  •,  which  happens  not  in  the  Cuticle.  Neither^  if  it  ftiould  The  number. 

happen,  would  it  be  better  for  it,  but  verily  exceeding  ill  for  us,  becaufefo  our  life  ftiould  lye  ht  and 

open  to  receive  a  thoufand  external  injuries,  which  encompafs  us  on  every  fide,  as  the  violent  and 

contrary  accels  of  the  four  firft  qualities.  , .  i  •  i  j  ..u  ^  ^ 

There  is  only  one  skin,  as  that  which  ftiould  cover  but  on€  body  •,  the  which  it  every-where  doth.  Connexion. 

except  in  thofe  I  formerly  mentioned.  It  hath  connexion  with  the  parts  lying  under  it  by  nerves, 
veins  and  arteries,  with  thofe  fubjacent  parts  put  forth  into  the  skin  invefting  them,  that  there 

may  be  a  certain  communion  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body  amongft  themlelvies.  . 

It  is  cold  and  dry  in  its  proper  temper,  in  refpedt  of  its  proper  and  fabftance,  for  it  is  a  fper¬ 
matical  part.  Yet,  if  any  confider  the  finews,  veins,  arteries,  and  flelhy  threds  which  are  mixed  in 
itsbody,  it  will  feem  temperate,  and  placed  (as  it  were)  inthemidft  of  comrary  qualites,  as  which 
hath  grown  up  from  the  like  portion  of  hot,  cold,  moift  and  dry  bodies.  The  ufe  of  the  skin  is  to  * 

keep  fafe  and  found  the  continuity  of  the  whole  body,  and  all  the  parts  thereof,  from  dicviolent 

aflaultof  all  external  dangers  ^  for  which  caufe  it  is  every  where  indued  with  fenfe,  in  fome  parts 

more  exadr,  in  others  more  dull,  according  to  the  dignity  and  neceffity  of  the  parts  which  it  ingirt^ 

that  they  might  all  be  admonithed  of  their  fafety  and  prefervation.  Laftly,  it  is  penetrated  with 

many  pores,  as  breathing-places,  as  we  may  fee  by  the  Mowing  out  of  fweat,  that  fo  the  arteries  in 

tbek  lialhle  might  draw  the  encompaffing  air  into  the  body,  for  the  tempering  aiid  nounlhing  of 

the  Hxed  inbred  heat,  and  in  the /y/We  expel  the  fuliginous  excrements,  which  in  Winter,  iuppreft  TherCafon 

by  the  cold  airencompalfingus,  makes  the  skin  black  and  rough. ,  We  have  an  argument  and  ex.  whyjhe.kij.^ 

ample  of  breathing  through  thefe,  by  drawing  the  air  m  by  tranfpiration,  in  women  troubled  with 

the  Mother,  who  without  refpiration  live  only  for  fome  pretty  fpace  by  ttanfpirarion.  winter. 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  the  flejhy  Tannick* 

After  the  true  skin,  follows  the  Membrane,  which  Anatomifts  call  the  flefhy  Pannicle,  whofe 
nature  that  we  may  more  ealily  profecute  and  declare,  we  muft  firft  ftiew  what  a 
braneis,  and  how  many  ways  the  word  is  taken  i  then,  wherefore  it  hath  the  name  of  the 
flelhy  Pannicle.  A  Membrane  therefore  is  a  fimple  part,  broad  and  thin,  yet  ftrong  and  denk, 
white  and  nervous,  and  the  which  may  eafily,  without  any  great  danger,  be  extended  ^d  contract¬ 
ed.  Sometimes  it  is  called  a  Coat,  which  is.  When  it  covers  and  defends  fome  part.  This  is  called 
the  Pannicle  i  becaufe  in  fome  parts  it  degenerates  into  flefti,  and  becomes  mufculous,  as  in  a  man 
from  the  collar-bones,  to  the  hair  of  the  head,  in  which  part  it  is  therefore  called  the  broad  muicle, 
whereas  in  other  places  it  is  a  fimple  Membrane,  here  and  there  intangled  with  the  fat  lying  under 
it,  from  whence  it  may  feem  to  take  or  borrow  the  name  of  the  fatty  Pannicle.  But  in  Bptts 
(whence  it  took  that  name,  becaufe  in  thofe  a  fleftiy  fubftance  maketh  a  great  ppt  of  this  Pannicle) 
it  appears  manifefily  fleftiy  and  mufculous  over  all  the  body ,  as  you  may  fee  in  Horfes  and  Uxen, 
that  by  that  means  being  moveable,  they  may  drive  and  (hake  off  their  flies,  and  other  troublelome 
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things,  by  their  fhaking  and  contrading  their  backs.  Thefe  things  confidered,  we  fay,  the  flefliy 
Pannicle  in  its  proper  body,  is  of  a  nervous  or  membranous  fubftance,  as  that  which  hath  its  original 
from  the  coat  Amnios  (which  is  next  to  the  Infant)  dilated  near  to  the  navel,  and  ftretched  forth  for 
the  generation  of  this  Pannicle  j  in  which  thing  I  think  good  to  note,  that  as  the  membranes  Chorion 
and  Amnios  naturally  interwoven  with  fmajl  nervous  fibers,  encompais  and  inveft  the  child  as  long 
as  it  is  contained  in  the  womb  j  fo  the-skin  and  the  fleftiy  Pannicle,  knit  together  by  fuch  like  bands, 
engirt  the  whole  body. 

Therefore  the  flefliy  Pannicle  is  equal  in  magnitude  and  like  in  figure  to  the  true  skin,  but  that 
it  lies  under  it,  and  is  contained  in  it,  in  fome  places  mixt  with  the  fat,  in  others  increafed  by  the 
flefli  interwoven  with  it,  and  in  fome  other  is  only  a  Ample  Membrane. 

Thecompofitionof  itisfuch,  as  the  fight  of  itprefents  to  our  eye,  that  is,  of  veins,  arteries, 
nerves,  and  the  proper  flefli,  fome  whites  mixed  and  interlaced  with  fat,  and  fometimes  with  mufeu- 
lous  flefli.  It  is  but  one,  by  reafon  of  the  ufe  we  fhall  prefently  fliew^  it  is  fituated  between  the 
skin  and  fat,  or  common  coat  of  the  mufcles,  annexed  to  thefe,  and  the  other  parts  lying  under  it,, 
by  the  veins,  nerves  and  arteries,  afeending  from  thefe  inward  parts,  and  implanting  themfelves 
into  the  fubftance  thereof^  and  then  into  the  true  skin. 

The  temperature  thereof  is  diverfe,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  parts  interwoven  with  it.  The 
ufe  of.it  is,  to  lead,  diredt  and  ftrengthen’in  their  palTage,  the  veffels  which  are  difleminated  into  the 
true  skin,  and  the  whole  fuperficies  of  the  body.  But  in  Beafts  it  hath  another  commodity,  that 
is,  it  gives  a  (haking  or  trembling  motion  to  their  skin  and  back,  for  that  caufo  which  we  former¬ 
ly  touched. 


CHAP.  VI. 
Of  the  Fat, 


The  fat  is  ra¬ 
ther  an  ex¬ 
crement  than 
a  part. 
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The  efficient 
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THe  Fat  coming  near  the  condition  of  an  excrement,  rather  than  of  a  part  (as  wefaid,  when 
we  treated  of  the  fimilar  parts)  is  of  an  oily  fuftan'ce,  bred  of  the  airy  and  vaporous  por¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  which  fweating  through  the  prores  of  the  coats,  or  mouths  of  thevelfels, 
becomes  concrete  about  the  membranes,  and  nerves,  and  cold  bodies,  and  turns  into  fat  by  the  cold- 
nefsof  the  place.  Whereby  we  may  know,  that  cold,  or  a  more  remifs  heat,  is  the  efficient  caufe 
of  fat,  which  is  manifeft  by  contemplation,  not  only  of  creatures  of  divers  kinds,  but  alfo  by  thofe 
of  the  fame  fpecies  and  fox,  if  fo  be  that  the  one  be  colder  than  the  other. 

The  quantity.  By  which  we  may  underftand,  that  the  fat  is  the  more  or  lefs  in  quantity,  according  to  the  dif- 

The  compo-  temper  of  the  whole  body,  and  of  its  particular  parts.  For  its  compofition,  it  conlifts  of 

TheVite.  portion  of  the  blood  which  we  formerly  mentioned,  intermixt  with  certain  membranes,  ncr- 

Iwasprcfent  vous  fibers,  veins  and  arteries.  The  greateft  part  of  it  lies  between  the  flefliy  Pannicle,  and  the 
at  the  opening  common  coat  of  the  Mufcles.  ^  Otherwife  it  is  diffufed  over  all  the  body,  in  fome  places  more, 
^o^*rfwhich  always  about  the  nervous  bodies,  to  which  it  delights  to  cleave.  Moft  Anato- 

the fatb^the '  enquire  whether  the  fat  lie  above  or  beneath  the  flefliy  Pannicle.  £ut-me-thinks,  this  quefti- 

lower  part  of  on  is  both  impertinent  and  idle  i  being  we  often  fee  the  fat  to  be  on  both  fides.  (a)  It  is  of  a  middle 
the  lower  bel-  temper  between  heat  and  cold,  being  itarifethof  the  more  airy  portion  of  the  blood  j  although 
ly  was  m  thick-  it  may  foem  cold  in  refped:  of  the  efficient  caufe,  that  is,  of  cold  by  which  it  concretes.  For  the 
eigL^inches,  moifture  is  predominant  in  the  fat.  (h)  The  ufe  thereof  is,  to  moiften  the  parts  which  may  be 

apon  the  "  ”  ~  " 

breaft  be¬ 
tween  four 
and  five  «' 
inches:  which 
I  thought 
good  to  re¬ 
member  in 
this  place, 
both  for  the 
rarity  of  the 
thing,  as  alfp 


come  dry  by  long  fafting,  vehement  exercife,  or  immoderate  heat and  befides,  to  give  heat,  or 
keep  the  parts  warm.  Although  it  do  this  laft  rather  by  accident,  than  of  its  own  nature,  as  heated 
by  exercifo,  or  by  fome  fuch  other  chance  i  it  heats  the  adjacent  parts,  or  may  therefore  be  thought 
to  heat  them,  becaufe  it  hinders  the  diffipation  of  the  native  and  internal  heat  i  like  as  cold  heats 
in  Winter,  whereby  the  bellies  are  at  that  time  the  hotter.  I  know,  fome  learned  Phyficians  of 
our  time  ftiffly  maintained,  that  the  fat  was  hot  i  neither  did  they  acknowledge  any  other  effici¬ 
ent  caufe  thereof,  than  temperate  heat,  and  not  cold.  But  I  think  it  beft  to  leave  the  more  fubtil 
agitation  of  thefe  queftions  to  natural  Philofophers.  But  we  muft  note,  (c)  that  at'the  joynts  which 
are  more  ufually  moved,  there  is  another  fort  of  fat,  far  more  folid  and  hard,  than  fiiat  which  we 
formerly  mentioned,  often  found  mixed  with  a  vifeid  and  tough  humor  like  the  white  of  Eggs, 
becaufc  it  was  thatfo  it  might  be  fufficient  for  a  longer  time  to  moiften  thefe  parts,  fubjedl  to  be  hurt  by  drinefs 
re'^'or^and^he  k)  fitter  for  motion  i  in  imitation  whereof  they  ufually  greafe  hard 

dacemifta^  ^  bodies,  which  muft  be  in  frequent  motion,  as  Coach-wheels  and  Axletrees.  And  there  is  another 
ken  5  fome  kind  of  fat,  which  is  called  Sebum^  foam,  in  one  thing  differing  from  the  ordinary  fat,  that  it  is 

faying  the  much  driers  themoifterand  fofter  portion  of  the  fat  being  diffipated  by  the  raging  heat  of  the 

Kail  w«  to  principally  about  the  (d)  Midriff,  where  there  are  many  windings  of  arteries 

tlfickTwhkli  hezrt.  The  fat  is  wafted  by  long 

was  kfe-,  for  fafting,  is  dried  and  hardened  by  vehement  exercife,  and  immoderate  heat.  Hence  it  is,  that  it 
it  did  not  is  much  more  compad  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  foies  of  the  feet,  about  the  eyes  and  heart 

much  exceed  ft,  that  it  refembles  the  flefli  in  denfity  and  hardnefss  becaufe  by  the  continual  motion  and  ftrong 

of^that  pTrt?in  thinner  portion  being  dillipated  and  diffufed,  the  more  grofs  and  terreftrial 

other  fat  men.  remains. 
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CHAP.  VH. 


Of  the  common  Coat  of  the  Mufcl'eu 

NExt  under  the  fati  appears  a  certain  cdat,  fpread  over  all  the  mufcles,  and  called  the  cohi- 
mon  coat  ot  the  mufcles  it  is  of  a  nervous  fubllance,  as  all  other  membranes  are.  The 
quantity  and  breadth  thereof  is  bounded  by  the  quantity  of  the  mufcles  which  it  involves, 
and  fits  it  felf  to,  as  that,  which  encompaffes  the  mufcles  of  the  Epigajirhim^  is  of  equal  largenefs 
with  the  fame  mufcles.  The  figure  of  it  is  round ;  it  is  compofed  of  veins,  nerves,  arteries,  and  its  pe¬ 
culiar  fielh  confiding  of  three  forts  of  fibers  the  beginning  of  it  is  from  the  Periofeum^  in  that  part 
where  the  bones  give  ligaments  to  the  mufcles  v  or, according  to  the  opinion  of  others,  of  the  nervous 
and  ligamentous  fibers  of  the  mufcles,  which  rifing  up,  and  diffufed  over  the  flefiiy  fuperHckf  there¬ 
of,  are  united  for  the  generation  of  this  coat.  But  this  membrane  arifing  from  the  Periofeum  fas 
every  membrane  which  is  below  the  head,  takes  its  original  from  the  Periojhum  either  primarily,  by 
tire  interpofition  of  no  medium ,  or  fecondarily)  is  ftietched  over  the  mufcles  by  their  Tendons.  But 
if  any  object,  that  this  membrane,  pluck’d  from  the  belly  of  the  mufcle,  may  feem  to  end  in  i. 
ligament:  I  will  anfwer,  that  it  is  the  condition  of  every  nervous  part,  fo  to  bind  or  fallen  it  felf 
to  another  part  of  his  own  kind  to  flay,  fo  that  it  can  fcarce  be  pluck’d  from  thence.  We  fee  the 
proof  hereof  in  the  Perimaum  or  rim  in  the  Epigajirium^  or  lower  part  of  the  lower  belly.  That 
which  covers  the  mufcles  of  the  Epigajhium^  is  but  one,  unlefs  you  had  rather  part  it  into  two,  the 
right  and  the  left  diftinguifhed  by^the  interpofition  of  Linea  Alba^  or  White-Line.  It  is  fituate  be¬ 
twixt  the  fat  and  the  mufcles  v  for  it  is  faftened  above  and  below  to  thefe  parts  with  fibers,  which 
in  fmalnefsand  finenefs  exceed  the  Spiders  web.  But  by  its  veffels,  it  participates  with  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  parts,  and  is  of  a  cold  and  dry  temper.  The  ufe  of  it  is,  to  contain  the  mufcles  in  their  na¬ 
tural  union,  and  to  keep  them,  as  much  as  in  it  lies,  from  putrefadion,  which  may  happen  to  them 
from  pus  or  matter,  which  is  often  call  forth  of  the  fimilar  parts  into  the  empty  fpaces  and  diftances 
of  the  mufcles.  Wherefore  going  about  to  feparate  the  fat  of  the  Epigajhium  (where  you  mull  be¬ 
gin  the  dilfedion  of  mans  body)  you  mufl  have  a  care  that  you  hurt  it  not  with  your  knife,  but 
that,  before  you  touch  the  mufcles,  fee  you  artificially  take  it  away,  that  you  may  the  more  eafily 
feparate  the  mufcles,  lying  under  it,  diftinguilhed  by  a  manifeft  fpace  at  the  White-Line,  which  is 
made  by  the  meeting  together  of  the'  proper  coats  of  all  thofe  mufcles. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Whai  a  Mufcle  is^  and  horv  many  differences  tioere  be  ihereof, 

A  Mufcle  is  the  infirument  of  voluntary  motibny  and  fimple  voluntary  motion  is  perform¬ 
ed  fix  manner  of  ways,  upwards,  downwards,  forwards,  backwards,  to  the  right  hand,  and 
to  the  left  >  but  the  compound  one  way,  which  is  circularly,  the  which  is  performed 
by  the  continual  fuccefiion  of  the  motion  of  the  mufrles  ingirting  the  part.  Such  a  motion  Fal¬ 
coners  ufe  when  they  firetch  forth  their  hand,  and  lure  their  Hawk.  We  have  fome  parts,  which 
have  motion  without  a  mufcle,  but  that  motion  is  not  voluntary  s  fuch  parts  be,  the  heart,  ilomach, 
guts,  both  the  bladders,  (that  is,  that  of  the  gall,  and  that  of  the  urine)  and  divers  other  which 
have  the  motions  of  attraction,  expulfion,  and  retention,  by  the  means  of  the  three  forts  of  fi¬ 
bers)  for  they  draw  by  the  right,  expel  by  the  tranfverfe,  and  retain  by  the  oblique.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  of  mufcles,  which  are  many  and  diverfe,  are  taken  from  their  fubftance,  original,  infer- 
tion  into  the  part  which  they  move,  form  or  figure,  holes  or  openings,  magnitude,  colour,  fite, 
kind  of  fibers,  their  conjugation  or  connexion,  heads, '  bellies,  tendons,  oppoiition  in  action  and 
oificci  Some  in  fubftance  are  nervous,  venous,  arterious  i  becaufe  they  have  manifefi  nerves, 
veins,  and  arteries  i  as  the  Midriff,  the  Intcrcoftal,  or  Epigafttick  mufcles,  and  many  more,  and 
that  for  their  difference  from  other  mufcles,  into  which  neither  nerve,  nor  vein,  or  arteries  are 
manifeftly  inferted,  although  fecretly  they  admit  them  all  for  fenfe  and  motion,  life,  and  nou- 
rifhment  s  fuch  are  the  mufcles  of  the  wrift,  the  wormy  mufcles  of  the  hands  and ,  feet  s  for  if 
there  be  any  nerves  obferved  in  them,  they  are  very  fmall.  Some  had  rathet  make  the  difference 
of  mufcles  thus,  that  fome  of  them  are  flelhy,  fome  nervous,  others  membranous.  From  their  ori¬ 
ginal  •,  fome  arife  from  the  bones,  as  thofe  which  move  the  hands,  arms  and  legs  v  qthers  from 
grifles,  as  the  mufcles  of  the  throat  ^  others,  from  membranes  which  invefi  the  tendons,  zs  the 
wormy  mufcles  of  the  hands  and  feet  •,  others,from  ligaments,  as  the  extenders  of  the  fingers  s  others, 
from  other  mufcles,  as  the  two  lower  mufcles  of  the  Yarcl  which  proceed  from  the  Sphinefrer 
mufcle  of  the  fundament.  Others  have  no  original,  as,  the  membrane,  which  we  call  the  flelhy  Pan- 
nicle,  affumes  flefh  in  certain  places,  and  degenerates  into  a  mufcle  s  fuch  are  the  Cremafler^  or  hang¬ 
ing  mufoles  of  the  tcfticles,  the  large  mufcles  of  the  face  *,  and  if  you  pleafe,  the  midriff  as  that  which 
is  compofed  of  two  coats  s  the  one,encompaiTing;Ehe  ribs  and  the  Peritoiuim^  hath  flefh  in  the  midlt 
between  the  two  membranes.  And'moreover,^bme  mufcles  have  their  original  from  one  only  bone, 
as  thofe  which  bend  and  extend  the  cubit  \  others  arife  of  many  bones,  as  the  oblique  defeending, 
the  Dorfal,  and  many  mufcles  of  the  neck,  which  arife  together  from  many  fpondyls,  and  fides  of 
fpondyl.  There  be  others,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome  men,  both  from  the  bones  and  grifles 
of  the  Pubis  at  the  right  or  diredt  mufcles  of  the  Epigaftrium^  yet  by  their  favour  I  think  other- 
wife.  Becaufe  by  the  Anatomical  and  received  axiom,  A  mufcle  is  there  thought  to  take  his  be- 
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Differences  of  mufcks,  wherefoi-e  their  original  ought  to  be  referrM  to  the  fides  of  the  breaft-blades,  as  (hall  be 

raufcles  from  {Revved  in  due  place.  From  their  infbtion  arife  thefe  differences  *,  fome  are  inferted  into  a  bone,  as 
their  infertion.  which  move  the  head,  arms,  and  legs  •,  others  into  a  grifle,  as  thofe  of  the  Throtle,  eye-lids, 
nofe  and  the  oblique  afcendent  mufcles  of  the  Epigafirium  i  fome  into  a  bone  and  grifle  both,  as 
the  r\ght  mufcles  of  the  Epigajirium  and  the  midriff :  Some  into  the  skin,  as  the  mufcles  of  the  lips  v 
others  into  the  coats,  as  the  mufcles  of  the  eyes-,  others  into  ligaments,  as  the  mufcles  of  the  yard. 
But  thefe  differences  following  may  be  drawn  both  from  their  infertion  and  origiiial.  For  feme 
mufcles  arifing  from  many  parts,  are  inferted  into  fome  one  part,  as  divers  of  thole  which  move  the 
arm  and  the  Ihouldcr,  which  arifing  from  many  fpondyls,  are  inferted  into  the  bone  of  the  (boul¬ 
der,  and  the  Ihoulder-blade.  Others  arife  from  one  part,  and  infert  themfelves  into  more,  as^  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  bottom  of  the  flioulder-blades  are  extended  and  inferted  into  fome  eight  or 
nine  of  the  upper  ribs,  to  help  refpiration  and  the  benders  and  extenders  ofthe  fingers  and  toes; 
Others,  arifing  from  many  bones,  are  inferted  into  as  many,  as  fome  of  thofe  which  ferve  for  rclpi- 
ration,  to  wit,  thofe  which  we  call  the  hinder  Saw-mufcles,  and  the  SemiJpinatMj  which  fends  a 
tendon  into  all  the  ribs.  Others  have  their  original  from  many  bones,  and  end  in  grilles  of  the  feven 
ribs,  as  thofe  two  which  lie  under  the Moreover,  alfo  thefe  differences  of  mulcles  may  be 
drawn  from  the  original  and  infertion,  that  fome  proceed  from  bones,  and  are  infbted  into  the 
next  bone,  to  help  and  ftrengthen  the  motion  thereof,  as  the  three  mufcles  of  the  hip  Others  arife 
from  an  upper  bone,and  are  not  inferted  into  the  next,but  into  fome  pther,as  the  long  mufclcs.Some 
are  named  from  the  part  they  iTiOve,as  the  temporal  mufcles,  becaufe  they  move  the  temples :  Others 
from  their  office,  as  the  grinding  mufcles  becaufe  they  move  the  skin  as  a  Mill,  to  grind  afunder- 
the  meal.  From  their  form  or  figure  s  becaufe  fome  are  like  Mice,  other  like  Lizards  \yhich  have  their 
SujfdeT^tSien  imitate  in  their  belly,  body,  or  tendon,  the  belly  or  tail  of  fuch  creatures  *, 

from  their  ^nd  from  whence  the  name  of  Mufculus  and  Lacertus  are  divided.  Such  are  thofe  which  bend  the 

figure.  wrift,  and  which  are  faflened  to  the  bone  of  the  leg,  and  which  extend  the  foot  ^  others  are  trian¬ 

gular,  as  that  which  lifts  up  the  arm,  called  Epomis  or  Deltoides^  and  that  which  draws  the  ann  to 
the  breaft,  called  the  pedoral  mufclc.  Others  quadrangular,  as  the  Khomboides^  or  Loienge-mufcle  of 
the  ffioulder-blade,  and  the  two  hindfom-mufcles  ferving  for  refpiration,  and  two  of  the  wrifts  which 
turn  down  the  hand  ^  others  confifl  of  more  than  four  angles,  a^e  oblique  defeending,  and  that 
mufcle  which  joyns  it  lelf  to  it  from  the  ftioulder-blade  i  others  are  round  and  broad,  as  the  mid¬ 
riff  others  circular,  as  the  Sphind:er-mufcle  of  the  fundament  and  bladder  •»  others  are  of  a  py- 
ramidical  figure,  as  the  feventh  mufcle  of  the  eye,  wh  jeh  compaffes  the  optick  nerve  in  beafts,  but 
not  in  men  i  others  have  a  femicircular  form,  as  that  which  Ihuts  up  the  eye,  feated  at  the  leffer 
corner  thereof  i  others  refemble  a  Monk’s  cowl,  or  hood,  as  the  T'rapezm  of  the  ihoulder-blade. 
Befides,  other^  at  their  firft  original  are  narrow,  but  broad  at  their  infertion  i  as  the  Saw-mufcle  of 
the  Ihoulder,  a^d  the  tranfverle  of  the  Epigajirium  i  others  are  quite  contrary,  as  the  three  mufcles 
of  the  hip-,  oriierskeep  an  equal  breadth  or  bignefsin  all  places,  as  the  intercoftal  mufcles  and 
thofe  of  the  wrift  j  others  are  long  and  flender,  as  the  long  mufcle  of  the  thigh  -,  others  are  long 
and  broad,  as  the  oblique  defeending  mufcles  of  the  Epigafirium  -,  others  are  diredtly  contrary,  as  the 
'  ,  ,  Intercoftal,  which  are  very  narrow.  From  their  perforations  i  for  fome  are  perforated,  as  the  ' 

midriff',  which  hath  three  holes,  as  alfo  the  oblique  and  tranfverle  of  the  Epigajirium^  that  fo  they 
perforations,  tnay  give  palTage  forth  to  the  preparing  fpermatick  veffels,  and  to  the  ejaculatory  veffels,  the  coat 
From  their  Erythroides  affociating  and  ftrengthening  them -,  others  are  not  perforated.  From  their  magnitude  i 
for  fome  are  moft  large,  as  the  two  mufcles  of  the  hip  -,  others  very  fmall,  as  the  eight  fmall  mufcles 
of  the  neck,  and  the  proper  mufcles  of  the  Throtle,  and  the  wormy  mufcles  i  others  are  of  an  in¬ 
different  magnitude.  From  their  colour  j  for  fome  are  white  and  red,  as  the  temporal  mulcles, 
which  have  Tendons  coming  from  the  midft  of  their  belly  i  others  are  livid,  as  the  three  greater 
mufcles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  which  colour  they  have  by  the  admixtion  of  the  white,  or  tendinous 
nervy  coat  with  the  red  flelh  -,  for,  this  coat  by  its  thicknefs  darkning  the  colour  of  the  flefti,  fo  that 
it  cannot  ihew  itsrednefs  and  frelh  colour,  makes  it  leem  of  that  livid  colour.  From  their  fitua- 
tion  i  for  fome  are  fuperficiary,  as  thofo  which  appear  under  the  skin  and  fat others  deep  in,  and 
hid,  as  the  fmooth  and  four  twin  mufcles  fome  are  ftretchedout,  and  (as  it  were)  fpred  over  in 
a  ftrait  and  plain  paffage,  as  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh  which  move  the  leg,  except  tlie  Ham-mufde  > 
others  oblique,  as  thofo  of  the  Epigajirium  •>  otherfome  tranfverfe,  as  the  tranfverfe  of  the  Epiga¬ 
jirium  where  you  muft  obferve,  that  although  all  the  fibers  of  the  mufcles  are  dired,  yet  we  call 
them  oblique  and  tranfverfe,  by  comparing  them  to  the  right  mufcles,  as  which  by  the  concourfe  of 
the  fibers  make  a  ftrait  or  acute  angle. 

From  the  forts  of  fibers-,  for  fonte  have  one  kind  of  fiber,  yet  the  greateft  part  enjoy  two  forts 
running  fo  up  and  down,  that  they  either  are  croffed  like  the  letter  X,  as  happens  in  the  pedoral 
and  grinding  mufcles  -,  or  elfo  do  not  concur,  as  in  the  T’rapeziu  Others  have  three  forts  of  fibers, 
as  the  broad  mufcle  of  the  face. 

From  their  coherence  or  connexion,  or  their  texture  of  nervous  fibers  -,  for  fome  have  fibers  fome- 
what  more  diftantand  remote  immediately  at  their  original,  than  in  other  places,  as  you  may  foe 
in  the  mufolesi)f  the  buttocks ;  Others  in  their  midft  and  belly,  which  by  reafon  thereof  in  fuch 
imifolesis  morebigorlumid,  their  head  and  tail  being  flender,  as  happens  in  moft  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  arm  and  leg,  in  which  the  denfo  mafsof  flefti  interwoven  with  fibers,  disjoynsthe  fibers  in  fo 
great  a  diftance  i  in  otherfome  the  fibers  are  more  diftant  in  the  tail,  as  in  the  greater  Saw-mufcle 
arifing  from  the  bottom  of  the  Ihoulder-blade  i  in  others,  they  are  equally  diftant  through  the 
whole  mufcle,  as  in  the  mufcles  of  the  wrift,  and  between  the  ribs. 

From  their  head  j  for  in  fome  it  is  fleffiy,  interwoven  with  few  fibers,  as  in  the  mufcles  of  the 
buttocks-,  in  others  it  is  wholly  nervous,  as  in  the  moft  broad  mufcle  common  to  the  arm  and 
Iho alder-blade ,  and  in  the  three  mufcles  of  tiie  thigh  proceeding  from  the  tuberofity  of  the 
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iiuckle  bone  ^  in  fome  it  is  nervous  and  flefliy,  as  in  the  internal  and  external  mufcle  of  the  arm. 

Befides,  fome  have  one  head,  others  two  i  as  the  bender  of  the  elbow,  and  the  external  of  the  leg  v 
others  three,  as  the  three-headed  mufcle  of  thHhigh,  But  we  muftnote,  that  the  word  nerve  or 
Tinew  is  here  taken  in  a  large  fignification,  for  a  ligament,  nerve  and  tendon,  as  Galen  faith  (Lik  de 
Ojjibufh)  and  moreover  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  head  of  a  mufcle  is  one  while  above,  another 
while  below,  otherwhiles  in  the  midft,  as  in  the  midriff,  as  you  may  know  by  the  infertion  of  the 
nerve,  becaufe  it  enters  the  mufcle  by  its  head. 

Fi;om  their  belly  alfo,  there  be  fome  differences  of  mufcles  taken  •,  for  fome  have  their  belly  i^-  Frmn  their 
mediately  at  their  beginning",  as  the  mufcles  of  the  buttocks  *,  others  at  their  infertion,  as  the  belly, 
midriff  i  otheryuft  at  their  head,  as  thofe  which  put  forth  the  calf  of  the  leg  ^  mothers  it  is  fome7 
what  further  off,  as  ih  thofe  which  draw  back  the  arm,  and  which  bend  the  leg  i  in  others,  the  belly 
extends  even  from  the  head  unto  the  tail,  as  in  the  intercoftal  mufcles,  and  thofe  of  the’ wrift  •,  in 
others,  it  is  produced  even  to  their  infertion,  as  in  thofe  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  foies  of  the 
feet-,  fome  have  a  double  belly  diftinguilhed  by  a  nervous  fubftance-,  as  thofe  which  open  the 
mouth,  and  thofe  which  a  rife  from  the  root  of  the  lower  of  procefs  of  the  Ihoulder-blade.  .• 

Moreover  the  differences  of  mufcles  are  drawn  alfo  from  the  tendons ",  for  fome  have  none,  at  From  their 
leaft  which  are  manifeft,  a§  the  mufcles  of  the  lips,  and  the  fphindter-mufcles,  the  intercoftal,  and  tendons, 
thofe  of  the  wrift  others  have  them  in  part,  and  want  them  in  part,  as  the  midriff  j  for  the’mid- 
riff  wants  a  tendon  at  the  ends  of  the  fhorter  ribsj  but  hath  two  at  the  hrft  Vertebra  of  the  loins 
in  which  it  is  terminated  i  others  have  a  tendon  indeed.  But  fome  of  thefe  move  with  the  bone, 
fome  not,  asthemufalesof  the  eyes  i  and  befides,  fome  of  thefe  have  broad  and  membranous  ten¬ 
dons,  as  the  mufcles  of  the  eyes,  and  Epigrajlium^  except  the  right  mufcles  in  others  they  are  thick 
aftd  round,  as  in  the  benders  of  the  fingers  i  in  others  they  are  lefs  round,  but  more  broad  than 
thick,  fuchis  the  tendon  arifing  from  the  twin  mufcles,  and  of  the  leg  i  others  have  fhort 
tendons,  as  the  mufcles  which  turn  down  the  hand  j  otherfomq  long,  as  thofe  of  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  foies  of  the  feet  ^  befides,  others  produce  tendons  from  the  end  of  their  belly,  which 
tendons  are  manifeft  others  from  the  midft,  as  the  temporal  mufcles. 

Befides,  alfo  others  diffufe  many  tendons  from  their  belly,  as  in  the  hands  the  benders  of  the 
fingers,  and  extenders  of  the  feet.  Otherfomc  put  forth  but  one,  which  fometirnes  is  divided  into 
many,  as  thofe  which  bend  the  third  articulation  of  the  footi  otherwhile  many  mufcles  by  their 
meeting  together  make  one  tendon,  as  the  three  mufcles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  thofe  which 
bend  the  cubit  and  leg.  All  tendons  have  their  original,  when  the  nerves  and  ligaments  difperfed 
through  thefleftiyfubftanceof  amufcle,  are  by  little  and  little  drawn  and  meet  together,  until  at 
laft  carried  to  the  joynt,  they  arc  there  faftned  for  the  fit  bending  and  extenfion  thereof.  From  the  From  tlicir 
contrariety  of  their  aeftions  ■>  for  fome  parts  have  contrary  mufcles,  benders  and  extenders ,  other  aftion. 
have  none  ">  for  the  cods  and  fundament  have  only  lifters  up.  From  their  fundfion  i  for  fome  are  From  their 
made  for  dired:  motions,  as  thofe  which  extend  the  fingers  and  toes  i  others  for  oblique,  as  the  funttion. 
Supinators  of  the  hand,  and  the  Pronators,  others  perform  both,  as  the  pedroral  mufcle,  which 
moves  the^  arm  obliquely  upward  and  downward,  as  the  upper  and  lower  fibers  are  edntraded  and 
alfo  out-right,  if  all  the  fibers  be  contraded  together,  which  alfo  happens  to  the  Deltoides  and 
Trapezius,  I  have  thought  it  good  to  handle  particularly  thefe  differences  of  mufcles,  becaufe  that 
by  underftanding  them,  the  prognoftick  will  be  more  certain,  and  alfo  the  application  of  remedies 
to  each  part  and  if  any  occafion  be,  either  to  make  incifion,  or  future.  We  may  be  more  certain, 
whether  the  part  affeded,  be  more  or  lefs  nervous. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  parts  of  a  Mufcle, 

HAving  declared  the  natfire  and  differences  of  a  mufcle,  we  muft  note  that  feme  of  the  parts  y.  ^ 
thereof  arc  compound  and  univerfal,  others  fimple  or  particular.  The  compound  are  the  pound°?nd 
head,  belly,  and  tail.  The  fimple  are  ligaments,  a  nerve,  fiefti,  a  vein,  artery,  and  coat.  For  fimple  parts 
the  compound  parts  "j  by  the  head,  we  underhand  the  beginning  and  original  of  amufcle,  which  is  ^ 
one  while  ligamentous  and  nervous,  otherwhiles  alfo  fleftiy.  By  the  belly,  that  portion  which  is 
abfolutely  fleftiy  :  By  the  tail  we  underhand  a  tendon  confifting  partly  of  a  nerve,  partly  of  a  ligament 

forth  from  the  belly  of  the  mufcle.  For  as  much  as  belongs  to  the  fimple,  .• 
which  are  fix  in  number,  three  are  called  proper,  and  three  common.  The  proper  are  a  ligament 
from  a  bor^,  a  nerve  proceeding  from  the  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow,  and  flefti  compadf  by  the  con¬ 
cretion  of  blood.  The  common  area  Vein  from  the  liver  or  trunk  arifing  from  thence  i  an  artery 
proceeding  from  the  heart,  a  coat  produced  by  the  nervous  and  ligamentous  fibers  fpreading  over 
the  fuperpeks  of  the  mufcle.  But  for  the  fimple  ufe  of  all  fuch  parts,  the  nerve  is  (as  it  were)  the  what  ufe  each 
principal  prt  ot  a  mufcle,  which  gives  it  fenfe  and  motion,  the  ligament  gives  ftrength,  the  flefti  fimple  parti- 

ligamentous  fibers  of  the  mufcle,  and  Rrengthens  it,  filling  up  all  the  defiathin  « 
void  fpaces  j  and  alfo,  it  preferves  the  native  humidity  of  thefe  parts,  and  cheriftieth  the  heat  im-  ™ 

P  conclude,  defends  it  from  all  external  injuries  for,  like  a  fan,  it  oppofeth 

It  felt  apinft  the  heat  of  the  Sun  i  and  is  a  garment  againft  the  cold  i  and  is  as  a  cuftiiofi  in  all  falls 
an  ruiles  •>  and  as  a  buckler  of  defence  againft  wounding-weapons.  The  vein  noufifhes  the  mufcle, 
e  artery  gives  it  life,  the  coat  preferves  the  harmony  ot  all  the  parts  thereof  left  theyftiould  be 
any  ways  disjoyned  or  corrupted  by  purulent  abfeeffes  breaking  into  the  empty  or  Void  fpaces  of  . 
e  aswefeeithapneth  in  aGangretie,  where  the  corruption  hath  invaded  this  mem- 

^  rane,  by  the  breathing  out  of  the  more  add  matter  or  filth. 
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C  H  A  P.  X. 

A  more  particular  inquisition  into  each  part  of  a  Mufclc, 

HAving  <^one  thus  far,  it  remains,  that  we  more  particularly  inquire  into  each  part  of  a 
Mufclet  that  (if  it  be  poffible)  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  this  Difeourfe.  Wherefore  a 
ligament  properly  fo  called,  is  a  fimple  prt  of  mans  body,  next  of  a  bone  and  grille,  the 
moft  terretoial,  dry,  hard,  cold,  whiter  taking  its  original  immediately,  or  by  the  interpoCtion 
of  (omc  medium  itomthQ  bones  or  grifles  (from  whence  alfo  the  mufdes  have  their  beginning) 
whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  ligament  is  void  of  fenfe,  unlefs  it  receive  a  nerve  from  fome 
other  place-,  for  fo  the  ligaments  which  compofe  and  ftrengthenthe  tongue  and  yard,  are  parta¬ 
kers  of  fenfe,  and  it  inferts  it  felf  into  the  bone  and  grille,  that  fo  it  may  bind  them  together,  and 
ftrengthen  and  beautifie  the  whole  joint  or  connexion  i  (for  thefe  three  be  the  principal  ufes  of  a 
ligament)  then  diffuling  it  felf  into  the  membranes  and  mufdes  to  ftrengthen  thofe  parts,  A 
nerve,  to  fpeak  properly,  is  alfo  a  fimple  part  of  our  body,  bred  and  nourilhed  by  a  grofs  and 
phlegmatick  humour,  fuch  as  the  brain,  the  original  of  all  the  nerves,  and  alfo  the  Spinal  marrow 
endued  with  the  faculty  of  feeling,  and  oftentimes  alfo  of  moving.  For  there  be  divers  parts  of 
the  body  which  have  nerves,  yet  are  deftitute  of  all  voluntary  motion,  having  the  fenfe  only  of 
feeling,  as  the  membranes,  veins,  arteries,  guts,  and  all  the  entrails.  A  nerve  is  covered  with  a 
doubkeoverfrom  the  two  membranes  of  the  brain,  aiid  belides  alfo  with  a  third  proceeding  from 
the  ligaments  which  faften  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  to  the  Fcrte  Wr,  or  elfe  from  the  Pmcr^«/- 
um.  We  underhand  no  other  things  by  the  fibers  of  a  nerve,  or  of  a  ligament,  than  long  and 
llenderthreds,  white,  folid,cold,  ftrong,  moreorlefs,  according  to  the  quantity  of  thefubftance, 
which  is  partly  nervous  and  fenfible,  partly  ligamentous  and  infenfible.  You  muft  imagine  the 
fame  of  the  pelhy  fibers  in  their  kind  i  but  of  thefe  threds  fome  are  ftrait  for  attradion  -,  others  ob¬ 
lique,  for  retention  of  that  which  is  convenient  for  the  creature  i  and  laftly,  fome  tranfverfe,  for 
expuifion  of  that  which  is  unprofitable.  But  when  thefe  tranfverfe  threds  are  extended  in  length, 
they  arelelfenedin  bi-edth-,  but  when  they  are  diredly  contra(fl:ed,  they  are  ftiortned  in  length.  But 
when  they  are  extended  all  together  as  it  were,  with  an  unanimous  confent,  the  whole  member 
is  wrinkled  as  contraded  into  it  felf:  as  on  the  contrary  it  is  extended  vvhen  they  are  relaxed.  Some 
of  thefe  are  beftowed  upon  the  animal  parts,  to  perform  voluntary  motions  j  others  upon  the  vital 
to  performtheagitationof  the  heart  and  arteries-,  others  upon  the  natural  for  attradion,  retenti¬ 
on,  and  expuifion.  Yet  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  attradion  of  no  fimilar  part  is  performed  by  the 
help  of  the  forefaid  fibers  or  threds,  but  rather  by  the  heat  implanted  in  them,  or  by  thefhunning 
of  emptinefs,  or  the  familiarity  of  the  fubftance.  The  flefti  alfo  is  a  fimple  and  foft  part,  compofed 
of  the  pure  portion  of  the  blood  infinuating  it  felf  into  the  (paces  between  the  fibers,  foto  invert 
them  for  the  ufes  formerly  mentioned.  This  is  (as  it  were)  a  certain  wall  and  bulwark  againft  the 
injuries  of  heat  and  cold,  againft  all  falls  and  bruifes,  as  it  were,  a  certain  foft  pillow  or  cuftiioii 
yielding  to  any  violent  impreflion.  There  be  three  forts  of  flefti  -,  one  more  ruddy,  as  the  mufeu- 
lous  flelh  of  perfed  creatures,  and  fuch  as  have  blood  -,  for  the  flefti  of  all  tender  and  young  things 
having  blood,  as  Calves,  and  alfo  of  all  forts  of  fifti,  is  whitifti,  by  reafon  of  the  too  much  humi¬ 
dity  of  the  blood.  The  fecond  kind  is  more  pallid,  even  in  perfed  creatures  having  blood,  fuch 
is  the  flefti  of  the  heart,  ftomach,  weafon,  guts,  bladder,  womb.  The  third  is  belonging  to  the 
entrails,  or  the  proper  fubftance  of  each  entrail,  as  that  which  remains  of  the  liver  (the  veins,  ar¬ 
teries  and  coat  being  taken  away)  of  the  bladder,  of  the  gall,  brains,  kidneys,  milt :  Some  add  a 
fourth  fort  of  flefti  which  is  fpongy,  and  that  they  fay  is  proper  to  the  tongue  alone. 

A  vein  is  the  veflel,  pipe  or  channel  of  the  blood,  or  bloody  matter -,  it  hath  a  (permatick  fub¬ 
ftance,  confifts  of  one  coat  compofed  of  three  forts  of  fibers. 

An  artery  is  alfo  the  receptacle  of  blood,  but  that  fpirituous  and  yellowifti,  confifting  in  like 
manner  of  a  fpermatick  fubftance:  But  it  hath  two  coats  with  three  forts  of  fibers,  the  utmofi: 
whereof  is  moft  thin,  confifting  of  right  fibers,  and  fome  oblique :  But  the  inner  is  five  times  more 
thick  and  denfe  than  theutmoft,  inverwoven  with  tranfverfe  fibers -,  and  it  doth  not  only  contain 
blood  and  fpirit,  but  alfo  a  ferous  humor,  which  we  may  believe,  becaufe  there  be  two  emulgent 
arteries  as  well  as  veins. 

But  the  inner  coat  of  an  artery  is  therefore  more  thick,  becaufe  it  may  contain  blood  which  is 
more  hot,  fubtil,  and  fpirituous -,  for  the  fpirit,  feeing  it  is  naturally  more  thin  and  light,  and  in 
perpetual  motion,  would  quickly  fly  away,  unlefs  it  were  held  in  a  ftronger  hold.  There  is  other 
reafon  for  a  vein,  as  that  which  contains  blood,  grofs,  ponderous,  and  flow  of  motion.  Where¬ 
fore  if  it  had  acquired  a  denfe  and  grofs  coat,  it  could  fcarce  be  diftributed  to  the  neighbouring 
parts :  God,  the  maker  of  the  Univerfe,  forefeeing  this,  made  the  coats  of  the  velfels  contrary  to 
the  confiftence  of  the  bodies  contained  in  them.  The  Anajiomofu  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  application  of  the  mouths  of  the  one  to  the  other,  is  very  remarkable,  by  benefit  of 
which  they  mutually  communicate  and  draw  the'matters  contained  in  them,  and  fo  alfo  transfufe 
them  by  infenfible  paflages,  although  that  is  apparent  in  the  vein  and  artery  that  meet 

together  at  the  joynt  and  bending  of  the  arm, which  I  have  fometimes  (hewed  in  the  Phyfick  Schools, 
at  fuch  times  as  I  there  diffeded  Anatomies. 

But  the  adionor  fundfion  of  a  mufcle  is  either  to  move  or  confirm  the  part  according  to  our 
will  into  which  it  is  implanted which  it  doth  when  it  draws  it  felf  towards  its  original,  that  is  to 
fay,  its  head.  But  we  define  the  head  by  the  infertion  of  the  nerve,  which  we  underhand  by  the 
manner  of  the  working  of  the  mufcle.  '  ; 
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C  H  A  P.  XI. 

Of  the  nmfcles  of  the  Epigaftrium,  or  lomr  Belly. 

\ 

NOw  feeing  that  we  have  taught  what  a  mufcle  is,  and  what  the  diifercnses  thereof  are, 
and  what  fimple  and  compound  parts  it  hath,  and  what  the  ufe,  action  and  manner  of 
adion  in  each  part  is  j  it  remains  that  we  come  to  the  particular  explication  of  each 
mufcle,  beginning  with  thofe  of  the  lower  belly,  as  thofe  which  we  hrft  meet  withal  in  dilfedtion. 

Thefe  are  eight  in  number,  four  oblique,  two  on  each  fide,  two  right  or  dircdd,  one  on  the  right, 
another  on  the  left  fide*,  and  in  like  manner  two  tranfverfe.  All  thefe  are  alike  in  force,  magnitude 
and  adion,  fo  mutually  compofed,  that  the  oblique  defcendant  of  one  fide,  is  con joyncd  with  the 
other  oblique  defcendant  on  the  other  fide,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

We  may  add  to  this  number  the  two  little  fupplying  or  alTifting  mufcles,  which  are  of  a  ?y- 
ramidal  form,  and  arife  from  the  ftiare-bone,  above  the  infertion  of  the  right  mufcles :  Of  the 
oblique  mufcles  of  each  fide  the  one  alcends,  the  other  defcends,  whereupon  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
they  are  called  the  oblique  defcendant  and  afcendant  mufcle.  Thofe  oblique  which  we  fir  ft  meet 
with,  are  the  defcendant,  whofe  fubftance  is  partly  fanguine,  partly  fpermatickj  for  they  are 
fleftiy,  nervous,  ligamentous,  veinous,  arterious  and  membranous.  Yet  the  flelhy  portion  is  pre¬ 
dominant  in  them,  out  of  which  refpe<ft:  Hippocrates  is  wont  to  exprefs  the  mufcles  by  the  name 
Flelhes  s  their  greatnefs  is  indifferent  between  the  large  and  the  fmall  mufcles  i  their  figure  is  three 
fquare.  They  are  compofed  of  the  fore-mentioned  parts,  they  are  two  in  number  •,  their  fite  is  ob¬ 
lique,  taking  their  beginning  from  the  touching  of  the  great  faw-mufcle,  and  from  the  fixth  and 
leveuth  true  ribs,  or  rather  from  the  {paces  between  the  lix  lower  ribs,  and  rather  on  the  forepart 
of  the  mufcles,  than  of  the  ribs  themfelves  from  whence  ftiunning  the  of  the  loins,  the 

fleftiy  parts  of  them  are  terminated  in  the  external  and  upper  eminency  of  the  haunch-bone,  and 
the  membranous  end  in  the  lower  eminency  of  the  fhare-bone  and  the  White-line.  Yet  Columbus 
diffenting  from  this  common  defeription  of  the  oblique  mufcles.  thinks  that  they  are  only  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  white-line,  and  iTot  in  the  fliare-bone.  For  (faith  he)  wherefore  Ihouldtheybe  in- 
ferted  into  the  ftiare-bone  which  is  not  moved  ?  But  beqaufe  it  would  be  an  infinite  labour  and 
trouble  to  fet  down  at  large  the  feveral  opinions  of  all  Authors  of  Anatomy  ,  I  have  thought  it  fu{^ 
ficient  forme  to  touch  them  lightly  by  the  way.  Their  connexion  is  with  the  oblique  afcendant 
lying  under  them,  and  with  the  direeft:  or  right.  Their  temperament  is  twofold,  the  one  hot  and 
moift,  by  reafon  of  the  belly  and  flelhy  portion  of  them  •,  the  other  cold  and  dry,  in  refped  of  their 
ligamentous  and  tendinous  portion.  Their  a(ft:ion  is  to  draw  the  parts  into  which  they  are  inlerted 
towards  their  original,  or  elfe  to  unite  them  firmly.  Yet  each  of  thefe  privately  and  properly  draws 
the  hip  in  an  oblique  manner  towards  the  Cartilago  Scutiformis^  or  breaft-blade.  Then  follow 
the  oblique  afcendant,  who  have  the  fame  fubftance,  quantity,  figure,  compolure,  number  and 
temper  the  defcendant  have.  They  are  fituate  Between  the  defcendant  and  tranfverfe  with  whorri 
they  have  connexion,  efpecially  by  the  velTels  which  are  brought  from  the  parts  beneath.  All  the 
flefliiy  parts  arife  from  the  rack-bones  of  the  haunch  to  the  ends  of  the  baftard-ribs,  which  they 
feem  to  admit  above  and  below,  being  flefhy  even  to  the  fourth,  and  then  becoming  membranous, 
they  take  their  way  to  the  white-line,  with  a  double  aponeurofu^  which  pafles  through  the  right 
mufcles  above  and  below,  as  we  may  plamly  fee  from  the  navel  downwards,  fn  their  flelhy  part 
they  draw  their  original*  from  the  fpine  of  the  haunch-bones  a  little  lower  than  the  defcendant  end 
in  their  fleftiy  part.  But  for  their  membranous  parts,  they  arife  before  from  the  ftiare-bohe,  but 
behind  from  the  fpondyls  of  the  holy-bone,  and  Vertebra' Sy  of  the  loins  obliquely  afeending  up¬ 
wards  to  the  white-line,  into  which  they  are  terminated  by  an  aponeurofis  or  membranous  tendon 
(which  feems  to  penetrate  the  right  mufcle  upwards  and  downwards,  efpecially  under  the  navel) 
but  by  their  fleftiy  part  at  tlfie  ends  of  all  the  baftard  ribs,  which  they  feem  to  receive  above  and 
below.  And  becaufe  thefe  mufcles  are  terminated  in  the  white-line,  they  have  alfo  another  ufe, 
yet  fuch  as  irs  common  to  all  the  mufcles  of  the  Epigafiriumy  .that  is,  to  prefs  down  the  guts.  Their 
adionis  (if  they  perform  it  together)  to  draw  and  dilate  the  breafti  but  if  their  adions  be  fe- 
parate,  they  draw  the  cheft  to  the  hip  with  an  oblique  motion.  After  thefe  follow  the  right  mufcles, 
fo  called,  becaufe  they  defeend  according  to  the  length  of  the  body,  and  becaufe  they  have  right 
or  ftrait  fibers. 

We  will  fay  nothing  (to  fhun  prolixity,  which  in  all  other  places  we  will  avoid)  of  their  fub¬ 
ftance  and  other  conditions,  which  they  have  common  with  the  fore-mentioned  mufcles.  They  are 
fimate  in  the  eminenteft  or  extuberating  region  of  the  belly,  bounding  the  Epigajhium  taken  in 
general,  (or  the  fuperficiary  belly  i)  they  arc  divided  by  the  manifeft  intercourfe  of  the  white-line, 
even  to  the  navel,  in  which  place  they  f^em  to  be  united  even  to  the  place  pf  their  infertion.  They 
draw  their  original  not  from  the  fhare-bone,  as  fome  would  have  it,  but- according  to  the  infertion 
of  their  nerves  from  the  fides  of  the  Cartilago  Scutiformis^  and  the  ends  of  the  fixth,  feventh  and 
eighth  ribs  i  but  they  end  in  the  fhare-bone,  where  they  make  a  common  tendon  fufficiently  ftrong 
and  fhort.  ^  Sylvius^  Vefalius  and  Columbus  think  they  arife  from  the  fhare-bone,  becaufe  they  cannot 
be  inferted  into  that  bone,  becaufe  it  is  unmoveable.  You  may  perceive  in  thefe  mufcles  certain  ner¬ 
vous  and  tranfverfe  interfedions,  oftentimes  three  in  number  for  the  ftrength  of  thefe  mufcles,  (of 
which  G^/e;2  makes  no  mention,  although  they  may  be  feen  in  Apes.)  And  alfo  in  the  inner  fide  of 
thefe  mufcles  you  may  fee  four  veins,  and  as  many  arteries,  of  wliich  fome  creep  upwards,  others 
run  downwards.  The  upper,  called  the  Mamillary,  defeend  from  the  Axillary  by  the  fide  and  lower 
parts  of  the  Sternon^  the  ftenderer  portions  thereof  being  diftributed  by  the  way  to  the  MediajHnumy 
-and  about  the  fourth  and  fifth  rib  to  the  dugs,  from  whence  they  take  their  name* 
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Thor  whirh  remains  breaking  out  by  the  fides  of  the  breaft-blade,  inferts  it  felf  info  thofe  muf- 
cJaee^tg  S  evSoltothenaveU  in  which  place  they  are  tnanifeftly  united  fthatis, 
the’veins^with  the  veins,  and  arteries  with  the  arteries)  with  the  Epigaftrick,  which  afcend  from 
the  uoner  oart  of  the  Iliack on  each  fide  under  the  faid  tnufcles,  until  they  meet  with  thefe  four 
rraorraiibrv  That  vou  mav  fiiid  t\it  concourfc  of  the  veins  and  arteries  about  the  navel,  you 

murfdtowt'h  the  u^er  and\he  lower  fomewhat  deep  into  the  flefh,  preffing  the  blood  on 
both  fides  from  above  downwards,  and  from  below  upward,  until  you  fhall  find  the  exofculation 
nf  tbpfp  velfels  which  will  appear  by  this.  That  the  blood  will  flow  from  this  into  that,  and 
fom  that  cln  fcarce  perceive  it,  byreafon  of  the  fmalnefs  of  fuch  veffds 

which  vfrant  blood.  But  that  by  the  benefit  of  fuch  concourfe  of  the  veflels,  the  matters  may  be 
communicated  and  tranfported  both  from  the  womb  to  the  dugs,  and  again  from  the  dugs  to  the 
womb,  appears  in  Nurfes  who  want  their  courfes,  when  the  milk  comes  into  their  dugs',  and 
on  the  contrary  lofe  their  milk  when  their  courfes  flow  plentifully.  Otherwife  to  what  purpole 
fhould  there  be  fuch  concourfe  between  the  velfels  of  the  paps  and  womb?  for  there  are  veins  and 
arteries  diffufed  to  the  fides  of  the  womb  from  the  root  of  theEpigaftricks-,  for  indeed  the  Epiga- 
ftricks  which  in  their  afeent  meet  with  the  mamillary,  go  not  to  the  womb,  though  they  be  next 
to  them,  and  arife  from  the  fame  trunk  with  the  Hypogaflrick  vein  of  the  womb.  The  adtion  ot 
thefe  mufclesis,  to  move  or  draw  near  together  the  parts  of  the  Hypogaftrium  to  the  Pr or 
Hvpochondries.  Their  ufe,  in  Columbm  is,  to  draw  the  breaft  downwards,  fo  to  dilate  it. 

At  end  of  thefe,  nature  hath  produced  two  other  fmall  mufcles  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
lhare-bone,  of  a  triangular  figure,  for  the  fafetyof  the  thick  and  common  tendon  of  the  tight 
mufcles  j  whereupon  they  arc  called  Succenturiatij  or  Alfifters. 

"The  firfl  ^gnre  of  the  lomr  Belly, 


The  Pyrarai- 
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A  B  C  D  "Ihe  upper ,  lomr , 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  Perito¬ 
naeum. 

EE  fhe  White-line  from  the 
grifeof  the  brea{i-bone^  called  the 
breaf-blade^  to  the  commijfure  or 
meeting  of  the  Jhare-bones,  ■ 

F  Jhe  grijlle  of  the  breafl-bone, 

Cartilago  enfi-formis,0r  the  breji- 
blade, 

G  ^he  navel ,  vohich ,  all  the 
tnujcles  being  tak^n  arvay^  muf  be 
.  hgpt  for  the  demonjiration  of  the 
Vmbilical  vejfels, 

H  H  ‘The  produ&ions  of  the  Pe¬ 
ritonaeum,  rvhich  contain  thefe- 
minary  vejfels  on  either  fide. 

^  *  The  hole  which  giveth  way 
to  the  feminary  vejfels  of  men, 

11  A  vein  and  an  artery  from 
the  Epigaftrick,  which  being  car¬ 
ried  upward  under  the  right  muf¬ 
cles  ^  do  here  hang  down^  and  are 
dijiributed  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  Abdomen. 

KK  A  vein  and  an  artery^ from 
the  internal  mammary ,  proceeding 
from  under  the  bone  of  the  breajf 
are  carried  downward  through  the 
right  mufcles^  and  are  difi'emina^ 
ted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Ab¬ 
domen* 

12  The  place  wherein  the  right 
mufcles  arife^  which  being  here  cut 
off^  do  hang  down^  that  their  vef- 
fels  may  the  better  be  feen, 

3,4.  Anaftomofis,  or  inoculation  of  the  forefaid  vejfels^  making  the  confent  of  the  Abdomen 
the  nofe^  and  of  the  womb  with  the  breajis^  as  fome  think,  L  L  Branches  of  veins  running  into  the  fides 
of  the  Peritonaeum.  N  The  place  of  the  Haunch-bone  bared^  to  which  the  oblique  and  tranfverfe  mufcles 
do  grow. 

Some  (moved  with  I  know  not  what  reafon)  would  have  thefe  two  fmall  mufcles  to  help  the 
ered^ion  of  the  yard,  Columbus  thinks  they  fhould  not  be  fepaiated  from  the  right,  and  that  they 
only  are  the  fleftiy  beginnings  of  the  right.  But  on  the  contrary,  Fallopius  manifeftly  proves  them 
different  and  feparate  from  the  right,  and  Ihews  their  ufe.  The  tranfverfe  remain  to  be  fpoken  of, 
fo  called  by  reafon  of  their  fibers,  which  make  right  angles  with  the  fibers  ^of  the  right  mufcles. 

They 
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Th^ve  a  quadrangular  figure  fituatc  upon  the  greateh  part  of  the  Vmton^um,  to  which  they 

ftick  fo  clofe  that  they  fcarce  can  be  feparated.  They  take  their  original  horn  the  produdion  of 
the  loins  theeminencyof  the  haunch-bone,  the  tranfverfe  produdions  of  the  Vertebra^s  of  the 
loins  and  the  ends  of  the  baftard-ribs  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many,  whom  the  infertion  of 
the  nerve  convinces,  but  they  end  in  the  White-line,  as  all  the  reft  do. 

Their  aftion  is  to  pafs  the  guts,  cfpecially  for  the  expulfion  of  excrements. 

But  all  the  eight  recited  mukles,  befide  their  proper  ufe,  have  another  common ;  that  is,  they 
ftand  for  a  Defence  or  Bulwark,  for  all  the  parts  lying  under  them,  andferve  for  the  ftrengthen- 
ina  of  the  voice,  as  experience  (hews  in  thofe  who  found  Trumpets  and  Cornets. 

Therefore  thcfemufcles  do  equally  on  every  fide  prefs  the  belly,  but  the  midriff,  the  intercoftal 
mufcles  aftiftingit,  doth  drive  from  above  downwards,  from  which  confpiring  contention  follows 
the  excretion  of  the  excrements  by  the  fundament  •,  but  unlefs  the  midriff  ftiould  affift,  thefe  inftfcles 
would  prefs  the  excrements  no  more  downwards,  than  upwards  to  the  mouth.  _  ^  ^ , 

Although  to  this  excretion  of  the  excrements,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  the  tpigaftrick,  Midrift, 
and  intercoftal  mufcles  prefs  the  belly,  but  the  mufcles  of  the  throttle  muft  be  alfo  (hut.  For  the 
mouth  being  open,  the  excrements  never  go  well  forth*,  becaufe  the  vapors  do  jpafsout  of  the 
mouth  whKh  being  reftrained  and  driven  to  the  midriff,  by  ftretching  it  powerfully  thrufodown  the 
excrement.  Wherefore  Apothecaries  when  they  give  glyfters,  bid  the  Patient  to  open  his  m^th, 
that  the  glyfter  may  ealily  go  up,  which  otherwife  would  fcarcely  gO  up,  the  mouth  being  fhut  v 
becaufe  fo,  wethould  have  no  place  empty  in  us,  into  which  the  glyfter  might  be  admitted. 

Of  the  lVhiu~Unc^  and  Perhonxutnor  Kim  of  the  Belly* 

'-^He  White-line  is  nothing  elfe,  than  the  bound  and  extremities  of  themufcles  of  the  Epgajiri- 

I  um  diftinguifhing  the  belly  in  the  midft  into  two  parts,  the  right  and  left.  It  is  called  White, 
both  of  its  own  colour,  and  alfo  for  that  no  fleftiy  part  lies  under  it,or  is  placed  above  it.  It  is  broader 
Sove  the  navel,  but  narrower  telow,  becaufe  the  right  mufcles  do  there  grow  into  one.  Nowwe 
muft  treat  of  the  coat  or  membrane,  Peritonmmox  rim  of  the  belly  i  it  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is 
ftretchedover  all  the  lower  belly,  and  particularly  over  all  the  parts  contained  in  the  ventricle,  to 
which  alfo  it  freely  lends  a  common  coat.  It  hath  a  fpermatick  fubftance,  as  all  other  niembran^s 
have  •,  the  quantity  of  it  in  thicknefs  is  very  fmall,  (for  it  is  almoll  as  thin  as  a  Spiders  web)  yet  dif- 
ferina  in  divers  places  in  men  and  women ;  for  men  have  it  more  thick  and  ftrong  below  the  navel, 
that  fo  it  may  contain  the  extenfion  of  the  ftomach,  often  fttetched  beyond  meafore  with  meat 
and  drink.  On  the  contrary,  women  have  it  fo  thick  and  ftrong  below  their  navel,  that  itfeems 
double  that  fo  they  may  more  eafily  endure  the  diftention  of  tto  womb,  caufed  by  the  child  con- 
rained  in  it.  But  above  the  navel,  men  and  women  have  the  Ventan<£um  of  an  equal  ftrength,  for  the 
fclf  fame  reafon.  The  longitude  and  latitude  of  it  is  known  by  the  circUmfeription  of  the  belly. 

The  figure  is  round  and  fomewhat  long  *,  it  puts  forth  fome  produ(fiions,  like  hnger-ftalls,  both 
for  the  leading  and  ftrengthening  the  fpermatick  veffels,  and  the  eremaft^  mufcles  of  the  tefti- 
cles,  and,  befides  it,  the  ejaculatory  velfels ,  as  alfo  to  impart  a  coat  to  the  tefticles,  and  all  the 

It  iscompofed  of  (lender,  membranous  and  nervous  fibers,  certain  fmall  branches  of  veins  and  ar¬ 
teries  concurring  with  them,  which  it  receives  for  life  and  nourilhment  from  the  adherait  parts. 

This  membrane  is  one  in  number,  and  befides  every  where  one  aiid  equal,  although  would 

have  it  perforated  in  that  place  where  the  fpermatick  veffels  defeend  to  the  teitvfles :  B&t,  in  truth, 
we  muft  not  think  that  a  hole,  but  rather  a  produdion,  as  we  faid  before. 

The  later  Anatomifts  have  obferved,  the  coat  Periton£um  is  doubled  below  the  navel,  and  that 
by  the  fpaces  of  thefe  reduplications  the  umbilical  arteries  afeend  to  the  navel. 

It  is  fituate  near  the  natural  parts,  and  compaffes  them  about,  and  joyned  by  the  coat,  which 
it  gives  them,  as  alfo  on  the  fides,  it  is  joyned  to  the  FerteWr  of  the  loins,  from  whofe  ligaments 
(01  x^ithcr  Periojieum)  it  takes  the  original On  the  lower  part,  it  cleaves  to  the  ftiare-bone,  and 
on  the  upper  to  the  midriff,  whofe  lower  part  it  wholly  invefts  •,  on  the  fore  or  outer  part  it  fticks 
fo  clofe  to  the  tranfverfe  mufcles,  that  it  cannot  be  pluck’d  from  them  but  by  force,  by  reafon  of 
the  compUcation  and  adhefion  of  the  fibers  thereof  with  the  fibers  of  the  proper  membrane  of  thefe 
mufcles  s  which  membrane  ill  G^Ws  opinion  proceeds  from  this  Penton£um,  fo  that  it  is  no  mar- 
'  vel  that  we  may  more  eafily  break  than  feparate  thefe  two  coats.  It  is  of  temjierature  cold  and  dry, 

as  all  other  membranes.  r  t.  t  u  n 

It  hath  many  ufes,  the  firft  whereof  is,  to  inveft  and  cover  all  the  parts  of  the  lower  belly, 

fpecially  the  kail,  left  it  Ihould  be  fqueezed  by  great  compreffures  and  violent  attempts  into  the 
empty  fpaces  of  the  mufcles,  as  it  fometimes  happens  in  the  wounds  of  the  Epigajirium^  unlefs  the 
lips  of  the  Ulcer  be  very  well  united*,  for  then  appears  a  tumor  about  the  wound  by  the  guts  arid 
kail  thrufting  without  the  Peritonaum  ioto  thoPo  fpaces  of  the  mufcles  *?  from  whente  proceeds 

Another  ufe  is,  to  the  further  cafting  forth  of  the  excrements  by  preffing  the  ventricle  and 
guts  on  the  forefide,  as  the  midriff  doth  above,  as  one  ftiould  do  if  by  both  his  hands  joyned  to- 

^  The  third  ufe  is,  it  prohibits  the  repletion  of  the  parts  with  flatulency  after  the  cxpulfion  of  the 

excrements,  by  ftraitning  and  preffing  them  down,  _ 

The  fourth  and  laft  is,  that  it  contains  all  the  parts  in  their  feat,  and  binds  them  to  the  bac  - 
bone,  principally  that  they  Ihould  not  fly  out  of  their  places  by  violent  motions,  as  by  leaping,  an 

falling  from  on  high.  •  rtr 

Laftly,  we  muft  know,  that  the  rim  is  of  that  nature,  that  it  will  eafily  dilate  it  left,  as  we  ice  id 

Dropfies,  in  women  with  child,  and  in  tumors  againft  nature. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Kpi^loon^  Omentum.^  or  Zirbus^  that  is  the  Kail, 

Fter  the  containing  parts,  follow  the  contained,  the  firftof  which  is  the  Epiploon  (ot 
Kail)  fo  called,  bccaufeit  (zs  it  were)  fwimsupon  all  the  guts.  The  lubltance  ot  it  is 
#  m  fatty  and  fpermatick,  the  quantity  of  it  for  the  thicknels  is  diverfe,in  divers  men,  according 
to  tMx  temperament.  The  latitude  of  it  is  deferibed  by  the  quantity  of  the  guts.  It  is  in  figure 
like  a  purfe,  becaufe  it’s  double.  It  is  compofed  of  veins,  arteries,  fat,  and  a  membrane,  which 
llidina  down  from  the  gibbous  part  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  flat  part  of  the  gut  and 

Spleen  over  the  guts,  is  turned  back  from  the  lower  belly  to  the  top  of  the  Colon.  It  is  one  as  we 
faid  covering  the  guts.  It  hath  its  chief  connexion  with  the  firft  Vertebra  s  of  the  Lions,  from 
which  place  in  Bealls  it  feems  to  take  a  Coat,  as  in  men  from  the  hollow  part  of  the  Spleen,  and 
clbbous  of  the  ventricle,  and  deprefled  part  thcOuodemm--^  from  whence  doubled,  it  is  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  fore  and  higher  part  of  the  Colick-gut.  Which  moved  Galen  to  write,  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  membrane  of  the  Kail  was  annexed  to  the  ventricle  •,  but  the  lower,  to  the  laxer  part 
of  the  Colick-gut.  From  the  Veifels  of  which  parts  it  borrows  his,  as  alfo  the  nerves,  if  it  have 
any.  The  temper  of  it  in  lean  bodies  is  cold  and  dry,  becaufe  their  Kail  is  without  fat  •,  but  in  fat 
bodies  it  is  cold  and  moifl  by  reafon  of  the  fat.  The  ufe  of  it  is  two-fold :  The  firft  is  to  heat  and 
moiften  the  guts,  and  help  their  concodion'  although  it  do  it  by  accident,  as  that  which  through 
the  denfity  S'  the  fat,  hinders  the  cold  air  from  piercing  in,  and  alfo  forbids  the  diflTipation  of  the 
internal  heat.  Another  ufe  is,  that,  in  want  of  nonrithment  in  times  of  great  faimnc,  fometim^ 
itcherilhes,  and  Cask  were)  by  it  dew  preferves  the  innate  heat  both  of  the  ventricle  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts,  as  it  is  written  by  Galen.  Moreover,  we  mull  obferve  that  in  a  rupture  or  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Peritoneum,  the  Kali  falls  down  into  the  Scrotum,  from  wh^ce  comes  that  rupture  wc 
call  Epiplocele,  But  in  women  that  are  fomewhat  more  fat,  itthrufts  it  felf  between  the  bladder 
-and  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  by  its  compreffion  hinders,  that  the  feed  comes  not  with  full  force 
into  the  womb,  and  fo  fruftrates  the  conception.  Befides,  when  by  a  wound  or  fome  other  chance, 
any  part  of  it  be  defedive,  then  that  part  of  the  belly  which  anfwers  to  it,  will  afterwards  remain 
cold  and  raw,  by  reafon  of  the  fore-mentioned  caules. 

The  fecond  Figure  of  the  lomr  Belly, 

A  A,  BB.  fhe  inner  part  of  the  Vcxito- 
'naeum,  cut  into  four  parts,  and  fo  turned 
backp^ard, 

B  The  upper  B.  jhemth  the  implantation 
of  'Umbilical  vein  into  the  liver. 

C  7  he  navel  feparated  from  the  Perito¬ 
naeum.  From  D  to  the  upper  B  the  'Umbili¬ 
cal  veins, 

E  E  The  forepart  ofthejiomach  blorvn  up, 
neither  covered  by  the  liver  nor  kail, 

FF  A  part  of  the  Gibbous  fide  of  the 
liver. 

G  Vejfels  dijfeminated  through  the  Peri¬ 
tonaeum.  , 

^  The  Breafi-blade. 

H  The  bottom  of  the  bladder  of  urine. 

1  The  connexion  of  the  Peritonaeum  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bladder, 

,  K  K  K  K  Tk  k^ll  covering  the  guts. 

M  N  V^'els  and  finervs  embracing  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ftnmach, 

j  O  The  meeting  of  the  vejf  ils  of  bothfides  j 
'  fo  that  M  N  andO  fioetv  the  feam  rvhich 
Ariftotle  mentions,':^  Hift.dc  4*de  part.Anim. 
where  he  faith.  That  the  kali  arifes  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  rmdji  of  the  belly. 

PP  Bratiches  of  vejfels  running  alongfi 
the  bottom  of  the  ftomach. 

.  OGlOfTCertain  branches  of  the  vejfels 
dijiributed  to  the  upper  membrane  of  the  O- 
■mentum,  and  compajfed  with  fat. 

a  a  The  two  'Umbilical  arteries  going  down  by  the  fides  of  the  bladder  to  d  branch  of  the  great  artery, 
b  The  ligament  of  the  bladder  which  is  Jhewed  for  the  Urachus. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Of  the  Ventricle  or  Stomach, 

i 

NOw  we  muft  fpeak  of  the  ftomachi  the  receptacle  of  ihc  food  necefiary  for  the  whole  what  the  vm- 
body,  the  feat  of  appetite,  by  reafon  of  the  nerves  difperfed  into  its  upper  orifice,  and 
fo  into  its  whole  fubdance.  Thefubftance  thereof  is  rather  fpermatick  than  fanguine,  fhemBgni- 
becaufe  that  for  one  flefhy  membrane,  it  hath  two  nervous :  The  (^[uantity  or  magnitude  of  the  ven-  tude. 
tricle  is  diverfe,  according  to  the  various  magnitudes  of  bodies,  and  gluttony  of  men.  The  hgure  The  figure, 
of  it  is  round  and  fomewhat  long,  like  a  Bag-pipe,  The  ftomach  is  compofed  of  two  proper  coats,  cotnpo- 
and  one  common  from  the  Yeriton^um^  together  with  veins,  finews,  and  arteries  i  the  innermoft  of 
its  proper  coats  is  membranous,  woven  with  right  fibers,  for  the  attradion  of  meats  i  it  is  extende4 
and  propagated  even  to  the  mouth  thereof,  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  affexStions  of  one  part 
may  eafily  be  communicated  to  the  other  by  fympathy  or  confent.  This  coat  hath  its  original  from  caufedf 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  which  accompany  the  nerves  defeending  from  the  the  third  and  fourth  the  confent  of 
conjugation  to  the  mouth  thereof.  And  in  like  fort  from  other  produdfions  defeending  by  the  paf-  the  mouth 
fages  of  the  head,  from  whence  alfo  another  reafon  may  be  drawn  from  that,  which  they  common-  ,and  ftomachi 
ly  bring  from  the  nerves  of  the  lixth  conjugation ,  why  in  wounds  of  the  head,  the  fiomach  doth  fo 
foon  fuffer  by  confent  with  the  brain  ?  The  exterior  or  outer  is  imore  flelhy  and  thick,  woven  with 
oblique  fibers,  to  retain  and  expel.  It  draws  its  original  from  the  Terkranium^  which  affcon  as 
it  comes  to  the  gullet,  takes  unto  it  certain  flelhy  fibers.  There  be  nerves  fent  into  the  flomach 
from  the  fixth  conjugation  of  the  brain,  as  it  (hall  be  fhewed  in  its  proper  place.  Veins  and  arteries 
are  fpread  into  it  from  the  Gaflrica^  the  Gajirepiploides^  the  Coron.ma  and  Splenick,  from  the  fecond, 
third  and  fourth  diftribution  of  the  Vena-porta^  or  Gate-vein  and  the  third  of  the  defeendent 
artery  to  the  natural  parts,  aflbon  as  it  pafles  forth  of  the  midriff.  '  u  u 

It  is  one  in  number.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  fituated  on  the  left  fide,  between  the  Spleen,  the  hoi-  number, 

lownefs  of  the  liver  and  the  guts,  that,  aiTifted  by  the  heat  of  fuch  neighbouring  parts,  it  may  more 
ehearfully  perform  the  concodfion  of  the  meat.  Neither  am  I  ignorant  that  Galen  hath  written, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  ftomach  lies  on  the  left  fide.  But  infpeeftion  it  felf  and  Reafon,  makes  me 
derogate  ixom  Galen  s  authority;  for,  becaufe  there  is  more  empty  fpaceontheleft  fide,  by  reafon 
the  Spleen  is  lefs  than  the  Liver,  it  was  fit  it  fhould  lie  more  on  the  left  fide.  The  more  proper  connexi- 
connexion  of  it  is  with  the  gullet  and  guts,  by  its  two  orifices  j  with  the  brain,  by  its  nerves  •,  with 
the  liver  and  fpleen,  by  its  veins  >  with  the  heart  by  it  arteries  i  and  with  all  the  natural  parts  by 
its  common  membrane. 

The  temper  of  the  ventricle  in  men  of  good  habit,  is  temperate,  becaufe  it  Is  almoft  compofed  of  The  temper, 
the  equal  commixture  of  fanguine  and  fpermatick  parts ,  oraccording  to  G^?/e;z’s  opinion,  itiscold  ' 

of  it  felf,  and  by  the  parts  compofing  it  •,  and  hot  by  the  vicinity  of  the  bowels.  But  in  fome  it  is 
hotter,  in  others  colder,  according  to  the  diverfe  temper  and  complexion  of  divers  bodies.  That 
fiomach  is  to  be  thought  well  tempered,  that  powerfully  drawls  down  the  meat  and  drink,  and  em¬ 
braces  and  retains  them  fo  drawn,  until  by  concodion  and  elixation,  they  fhall  be  turned  into  a 
)uyce  like  cream  (which  the  Greei^  call  Chylas  and  laftly,  which  doth  ftrongly  fend  from  it,  and  , 
repel  the  excrements  of  this  firft  concedion. 

The  ftomach  is  known  to  be  hotter  by  this,  that  itbettev  concodsand  digefts  coarfe  and  hard  Notes  of  a  hoc 
meats,  as  Beef,  hard  Eggs,  and  the  like,  than  foft  meats  eafie  of  digeftion,  which  it  corrupts  and  fto^iach. 
turns  into  belchings.  For  fo  a  young  Chicken,  is  fooncr  burnt  than  well  roafted  at  a  great  fire. 

The  ftomach  which  is  colder,  defires  much  meat,  but  is  flow  in  concoding  them,  efpecially  if  they 
be  cold  and  hard  of  digeftion,  which  for  that  caufe  quickly  turn  lower.  The  adion  ot  a  well  con¬ 
ditioned  ftomach  istwofold,  one  common^  another  proper.  The  common  is  to  attenuate,  mix  and 
digeft  the  meats  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  fOr  the  nutrition  of  it  felf  and  the  whole  body,  alter  the 
liver  hath  performed  its  duty,  which  before  it  be  done,  the  ventricle  only  enjoys  the  fweet  pleafure 
of  the  Chyluf^  and  comforts  it  felf  againft  the  impurity  of  the  adjacent  parts,  whereof  it  is  called 
the  work-houfeof  concodion.  Its  firft  adion  .is  to  attrad,  retain,  and  alfimilate  to  it  felf  that 
which  is  convenient  •,  but  to  expel  whatfbever  lliall  be  contrary,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  or  in 
the  whole  fubftance.  .  | 

“  It  hath  two  orifices,  one  above,  which  they  commonly  call  the  ftomach  and  heart,  the  other  lower, 
which  is  called  the  Tylorus^  or  lower  mouth  of  the  ftomach.  Tht  upper  bends  to  the  left  fide  near 
the  back-bone  •,  it  is  far  more  large  and  capacious  than  the  lower,  that  fo  it  may  more  commodi-  ftomach. 
oufly  receive  meats  half-chewed,  hard  and  grofs.  which  Gluttons  caft  down  with  great  greedinefs  v 
it  hath  an  exquifite  fenfe  of  feeling,  becaufe  it  is  the  feat  of  the  appetite,  by  reafon  of  the  nerves  in- 
compafling  this  orifice,  with  their  mutual  imbracings  i  whereby  it  happens  that  the  ventricle  in  that 
part  is  endued  with  a  quick  fenfe,  that  perceiving  the  want  and  emptinefs  of  meat,  it  may  ftir  up 
the  creature  to  feek  food.  For  albeit  nature  hath  beftowed  four  faculties  on  other  parts,  yet  they  are 
not  fenfibleof  their  wants,  but  are  only  nourifhed  by  the  continual  fucking  of  the  veins,  as  Plants 
by  juyee  drawn  from  the  earth. 

This  orifice  is  feated  at  the  fifth  Vertebra  of  the  cheft,  upon  which  they  fay  it  almoft  refts.  Yet 
I  had  rather  fay,  that  it  lies  upon  the  twelfth  Vertebra  of  the  cheft,  and  the  firft  of  the  loins  i  for 
in  this  place  the  gullet  perforates  the  midriff,  and  makes  this  upper  orifice.  The  lower  orifice 
bends  rather  to  the  right  fide  of  the  body,  under  the  cavity  of  the  liver.  It  is  far  ftraiter  than  ^heglandu- 
the  upper,  left  any  thing  Ihouldpafs  away  before  it  be  well  attenuated  and  conceded  •,  and  it  doth  ^ 

that  by  the  help  or  alliftance  of,  as  it  were,  a  certain  ring,  like  to  the  fphinder  mufclc  of  the  fun-  the  Pylor;*s,^ 

dament,  which  fome  have  thought  a  glandule  made  by  the  tranfpofition  of  the  inner  and  flelhy 

membrane 
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membrane  of  the  ventricle  into  that  which  is  the  outer  of  the  guts.  I  know  Columbus  laughs  at  this 
elandulousring,  but  any  one  that  looks  more  attentively,  (hall  perceive  that  is  glandulous. 

The  ftomach  in  its  lower  and  inner  fide,  hath  many  folds  and  wrinkles,  which  ferve  to  hold  and  con¬ 
tain  the  meats,  until  they  be  perfedly  concoded.  In  the  ventricle,  we  obferve  parts  gibbous  and 
hollow  i  the  hollow  is  next  to  the  liver  and  midriff*,  the  gibbous  is  towards  the  guts.  Now  wc  muft 
note  that  the  ventricle,  when  it  is  much  refolved  or  loofed,  may  Aide  down  even  to  the  navil  near 
the  bladder,  the  which  we  have  obferved  in  fome  bodies  diffeited  after  their  death. 


7he  third  and  fourth  Figures* 

7he  firjl  figure  Jhepps  the 
fore-fide  of  the  ftomach  and 
gullet,  P10*i 

A  jhemth  the  orifice  of  the 
gullet  cut  from  the  throat, 

B  the  ftrait  and  direSi 
courfe  of  the  gullet  from  A 
to  B. 

C  hovt>  the  gullet  above  the 
firft  rackebone  of  the  cheft^ 
from  B  to  C  inclineth  to  the 
right  hand, 

D  his  inclination  to  the 
left  hand-,  from  C  to  D. 

E  E  the  trvo  glandules  cal~ 
led  the  Almonds^  Jet  clofe  to 
the  gullet  in  the  end  of  the 
throat.,  called  ^//oPariftmia, 

Antiades,Tonfillae,  WSal- 
viares  glandulae. 

FF  another  glandulous  bo^ 
dy  inthemidft  of  the  gullet., 
about  the  fifth  rackebone,  from 

which  place  the  gullet  gives  ^  r  •  -i  jr^  ^  \. 

place  to  the  greift  artery,  fomewhat  declining  to  the  right  fide :  V sefalius,  lih,  5 .  c.  3  •  ^^d  Columbus,  c,ult,^ 
I,  p.  write,  that  thofe  glandules  are  filled  with  a  certain  moifture,  with  which  the  gullet  is  moiftened  that 
ihe'meats  may  Jlide  down  more  eafily  into  the  ftomach,  as  through  a  fiippery  pajfage.  No  otherwife  than  the 

Glandulje  proftatae,  filled  with  a  kind  of  grofs  and  oily  moifeure,  fmooth  the  pajfage  of  the  urine,  thatjb 
it  may  flow  though  it,  with  a  more  free  and  left  troubled  courfe,  G  the  connexion  of  the  gullet  with 
the  ftomach,  where  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach  is  fajhioned,  H  the  lower  orifice  of  the  ftomach  called 
Pylorus.  I K  the  upper  part  of  the  ftomach  at  I.  the  lower  at  K  LL  the  forefide  of  th  ftomach,  P  the 
gullet  called  Duodenum.  TV  the  right  and  left  nerves  of  the  fijxth  pair,  encompajjing  about  the  gullet 
and  the  uppermoft  left  orifice  of  the  ftomach. 

The  fecond  Figure  fheweth  the  back-parts  of  the  Ventricle  and  Gullet. 

AEEFFG  HPTV  Jhew  the  liks  parts  as  in  the  former.  From  C  to  D  the  inclination]  of 
the  ftomach  to  the  left  hand,  M  N  O  t^e  bachefide  of  the  ftomach.  Mjheweth  the  prominence  of  the 
left  fide.  N  of  the  right,  O  Jheweth  the  dock^  or  imprejjton,  where  it  refteth  upon  the  rack^bones, 
Qjd  the  pajfage  of  the  bladder  of  the  gall  into  the  Duodenum  ^t  R.  S  ^  glandulous  body  growing  under 
the  Duodenum,  bearing  up  the  vejfels,  X  Y  nerve  on  the  left  fide  creeping  up  to  the  top  of  the  ftomach, 
and  fo  running  out  to  the  liver. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Guts. 

Their  fub-  f"  yi  "^He  Guts  the  inftruments  of  diftribution  and  expulfion,  are  of  the  fame  fubftance  and  com- 
ftance.  i  pofure  with  the  ftomach,  but  that  'the  fite  of  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  is  contrary  to 

a  thofe  of  the  guts.  For  that  which  is  the  innermoft  coat  of  the  ftomach,  is  the  outermoft 
Figure.  of  the  guts,  and  fo  on  the  contrary.  The  figure  of  the  guts  is  round,  hollow  and  capacious,  fome 
Their  number,  pooie  lefs,  according  to  the  diverfe  bignefs. 

But  for  the  quantity  of  the  guts,  fome  are  fmall,  fome  great,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
TheWf-  varieties  of  bodies.  But  they  arc  fix  in  number :  For  there  be  three  fmall  *,  the  Duodenum,  tht 
»m.  Jejunum,  or  empty  gut,  and  the  Ikon.  Three  great,  the  Blind,  the  Colick,  and  the  Right-gut. 

All  which  have  had  their  names  for  the  following  reafons*,  the  firft,  beeaufeit  is  extended  the 
length  of  twelve  fingers,  like  another  ftomach,  without  any  turning  or  winding  *,  of  which  great- 
nefs  it  is  found  in  great  bodied  men,  fuch  as  were  more  frequently  to  be  met  withal  in  Galen  s 
‘  -  time,  than  in  this  time  of  oursi  in  which,  this  gut  is  found  no  longer  thanfevai,  eight  or  nine 
fingers  at  the  moft.  The  caufc  of  this  length  is,  that  there  may  be  a  free  paffage  to  the  Gate-vein, 

comine  out  of  the  liVer,  as  alfo  the  artery  and  nerve  which  run  into  it.  For  feeing  that  this 
^  -  -  "  ■  ,  -  gu; 
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may  fometimes  rife  to  the  top  of  the  liver,  it  would  poffefs  the  fpace  under  the  bladder  of  the  . 
oall  (with  which  it  is  often  tindured)  if  it  had  any  fevolutions  that  way,  which  is  the  paffage  fot 
fuch  like  veffels.  Others  give  another  reafon  of  this  figure,  which  is,  That  there  (hould  be  nothing 
to  hinder  the  eafie  and  fit  diftribution  of  the  perfedfly  concoded  Chylus  to  the  liver. 

The  fccond  is  called  Jejunum^  or  the  empty-gut,  notbecaufe  it  is  abfolutely  fo,  but  becaufe  it  The/^;«»m 
contains  little  in  comparifon  of  the  other.  There  is  a  triple  caufe  of  this  emptinefs,  the  firft  the 
itiulritudeof  the  meferaick  veins  and  arteries  which  are  about  it,  whereupon  there  is  a  greater  and 
quicker  diftribution  of  the  C/ywr.  the  fecond  is  the  vicinity  or  neighbourhood  of  the  liver,  lltong- 
ly  drawing  the  contained  in  it  •,  the  third  is  the  flowing  down  of -the  Cholerick  humor  from 
the  bladder  of  the  gall  into  it,  which  ever  and  anon  by  its  acrimony  cleanfes  away  the  filth,  and 
by  continual  flowing  folicites  it  to  expulfion.  The  third  is  called  //eo«,  becaufe  it  lies  between  the 
Ilia,  or  flanks*,  it  differs  nothing  from  the  reft  in  fubftance  and  magnitude,  but  in  this  one  thing, 
that  thef  e  is  more  matter  contained  in  it  than  in  the  reft,  by  reafon  of  the  paucity  of  the  velfels 
terminated  in  it,  that  it  is  no  marvel  that  there  can  be  no  exad  demonftration  made  of  them.  The 
fourth  is  called  or  the  blind,  becaufe  it  hath  but  one  paffage  to  fend  out  and  receive  in  the 

matter.  This  gut  hath  a  long  and  ftrait  produdfion,  which, according  to  the  opinion  of  fome  (though 
altogether  erroneous)  often  falls  down  into  the  in  the  rupture,  or  relaxation  of  the  rim  of 

the  belly  *,  for,  that  produdtion  in  the  lower  belly  ftrongly  fticks  to  the  Veriton£um,  or  rim,  which 
hinders  ftich  falling  down.  But  Galen  feems  by  fuch  a  blind-gut  to  have  meant  this  long  and 
narrow  produdtion  i  and  certainly,  fo  thinks  the  common  fort  of  Anatomifts*,  but  here  Vefalm 
iuftly  reprehended  Wherefore  Sylvias  thzt  he  might  fxet  Galen  of  this  fault,  would  have 

us  bv  the  blind-gut  to  underftand  the  beginhing  of  the  colick-gut.  The  fifth  is  called  Colon  (or  colon. 
eoliefc-gut)  becaufe  it  is  greater  and  more  capacious  than  the  reft.  The  fixth  and  laft,  the  right- 
eut,by  reafonof  the  rightnefs  or  ftraitnefs  of  the  paffage.  This,  in  Beafts,  efpecially,  hath  a  certain 
^tnefs  in  it  to  ’make  the  paffage  llippery,  .and  left  the  guts  fhould  be  exulcerated  in  the  paffage,  by 
the  fharpnefs  of  hard  and  acrid  excrements. 

The  fite  of  thefe  guts  is  thus  :  The  Duodenum  upon  the  back-bone  bends  to  the  right  hand  i  the  Their  litci 
Jeiunum  poffeffes  a  great  part  of  the  upper  umbilical  region,  and  diftufes  it  felf  into  both  fides  with 
windings,  like  to  thofc  of  the  gut  Ileum,  even  to  the  flanks.  The  gut  Ileon  is  fituate  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  umbilical  region,  going  with  many  turnings  and  winding,  even  to  the  hollowneffes  of  the 
holy  bone,  above  the  bladder  and  fide  parts  of  the  Hypogafirium,  they  call  the  flanks. 

The  blind  bends  to  the  right  hand,  a  little  below  the  kidney,  above  the  firft  and  fourth  Vertebra 
of  the  loins.  The  Colon  or  colick-gut  is  crooked  or  bent,  in  the  form  of  a  Scythian-how,  filling  all 
the  fpace  from  the  blind-gut,  below  the  right  kidney,  even  to  the  hollownefs  of  the  liver,  and  then  it 
goes  by  the  gibbous  part  of  the  ftomach  above  the  fmall-guts,  even  to  the  hollownefs  of  the  Spleen  v 
from  whence  Hiding  under  the  left  kidney,  with  fome  turnings,  it  is  terminated  upon  the 

of  the  loins.  '  '  -n-  a- 

By  all  which  turnings  and  windings  of  the  colick-gut,  it  is  eafie  to  diftinguifti  the  pain  cf  the  The  diftinai- 

Stone  of  the  kidneys,  which  remain  fixt  in  one  certain  place,  from  the  colick  wandring  through 
thofe  crooked  paffages  we  mentioi-ved.  The  right-gut  tends  with  an  oblique  fite  towards  the  left  the  flone  in 
hand,  upon  the  holy-bone  even  to  the  very  fundament.  They  have  all  one  and  a  common  connexi-  the  kidneys; 
on*,  for  they  are  all  mutually  joyned  together  by  their  coats,  becaufe  there  is  but  one  way  from  the  Their  con- 
gullet  even  to  the  fundament  *,  but  they  are  joyned  to  the  principal  parts  by  their  nerves,  veins  ne^ion. 
and  arteries. 

But  a  more  proper  connexion  is  that,  where  the  Duodenum  on  the  upper  part  of  it,  is  joyned  with 
the  Pylorus  but  on  the  lower  part  to  the  Jejunum,  and  the  parts  lying  under  it,  by  the  coat  of  the 
The  or  empty-gut,  is  joyned  to  the  and  The  with  the 

empty  blind-guts.  The  blind  with  the  Ikon  andCo/ow,  and  with  the  right  fide  of  the  back-bone  Why  vomiting 
where  it  is  tied  more  ftraitly.  The  Colon  with  the  blind  and  rigkt-guts,  and  in  his  middle  part,  Jh^colkk? 
with  the  kidneys  and  gibbous  part  of  the  ftomach  v  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  being  diftended 
with  wind  in  the  colick,  it  over-turns  and  preffes  the  ftomach,  and  fo  caufes  vomiting. 

Laftly,  the  right-gut  is  annexed  with  the  colick-gut  and  fundament.  At  the  end  whereof  there  Phesphm^er 
is  a  mufclefaftned,  of  figure  round  and  circular,  called  the  Sphincter,  arifing  from  the  lower  Ver- 
tebrasoi  the  holy  bone  and  rump  *,  by  the  benefit  of  which,  as  of  a  door  or  gate,  the  excrements 
are  reftrained  at  our  will,  left  man  born  for  all  honeft  adions,  without  all  lhame,  in  every  time  and 
place,  Ihould  be  forced  every  where  to  eafe  his  belly,  tor  fuch  as  have  loft  the  benefit  of  this  mufcic 
by  the  Palfie,  have  their  excrements  go  from  thenri  againft  their  willsi  There  is  a  body  fituate  at  the 
end  of  the  right-gut,  and  of  a  middle  fubftance  between  the  skin  and.flefh,  as  it  were  arifing  from  ufu'piirtium, 
the  mixture  of  them  both,  like  the  extremities  of  the  lips,  of  the  fame  ufe  with  the  Sphincter,  but  f-j;.  14. 
that  it  is  not  altogether  fo  powerful.  But  there  are  alfo  certain  veins  fituate  about  it  called  the  Has- 
morrhoidaU  Of  which  we  will  fpeak  in  their  place. 

Befides,  there  are  two  other  mufcles  that  defeend  to  the  end  of  this  gut,  being  broad  and  mem¬ 
branous  on  each  fide,  one  arifing  from  the  fide  and  inner  parts  of  the  lhare  and  hip-bones,  which 
inferted  above  the  Sphin&er  pull  up  the  fundament  falling  down,  wherefore  they  are  called  Levatores  Levatorts  Ani, 
Ani,  or  the  lifters  up  of  the  fondament.  Wherefore  when  as  either  they  are  too  weak,  or  refolved, 
or  the  fundament  opprelfed  with  the  weight  of  flegmatick,  fait ,  cholerick  and  lharp  humors , 
the  gut  is  fcarce  reftbred  into  its  place,  that  there  is  need  of  the  help  of  the  fingers  for  that  puf- 
pofe. 

The  guts  folbw  the  temper  of  the  ftomach.  Their  a(fl:ion  is  the  diftributing  the  Chylus  by  the  The  aftioh  of 
meferaick  veins  (which  of  duty  belongs  to  the  three  fmall  guts)  and  the  receiving  the  excre-  ^ 
ments  of  the  Chylw,  and  retention  of  them,  till  a  fit  time  of  expulfion,  which  belongs  to  the  third 
quarter.  Befides,  thefe  fmall  guts  fiwith  up  the  work  of  conco(ftion,  begun  in  the  ftomach,  al- 

.  though 
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though  they  be  not  altogether  made  for  that  ufe.  But  nature  is  often  accuflomed  to  abufe  the  parts 
of  the  body  for  fome  better  ufe. 

Their  fibers.  But  we  muft  note,  that  for  the  compofure  of  the  guts,  they  have  only  tranfverfe  fibers,  forex- 
pulfions  fake,  unlefs  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Colon^  and  the  end  of  the  right  gut,  you  may  fee 
certain  right  fibers  added  to  the  tranfverfe  to  firengthen  them,  left  ihefe  guts  Ihould  chance  to  be 
broken  and  torn  by  thepalTageof  hard  excrements,  and  the  laborious  endeavour  of  expuliion, 
(fpecially  in  brute  beafts.j 

fifth  figure^  of  the  lower  Belly, 

A  fhe  hreafi-Hade^  Cartilago  Enfifor- 
mis. 

B  B  fhe  rim^  with  the  midriff  and  broken 
ribs  bent  outwards, 

C  C  f he  gibbous  fart  of  the  liver, 

D  A  ligament  tying  the  liver  to  the  mid- 
rif, 

E  Part  of  the  umbilical  vein, 

F  F  fhe  flomach  fiWd  full  of  meat, 

G  A  fart  of  the  ffleen, 

H  Tbhe  hlind-gut  of  the  late  Writers^  for 
the  Ancients  tookjhe  tof  of  the  Colon  for  it, 

I  The  beginning  of  the  great  or  thick^guts, 

I  And  fo  to  K-i  (heweth  thefajfages  of  the 
colicJ^gut  from  the  right  kidney  to  the  liver. 

And  fo  the  colichjind  the  jione  on  this  fide  are 
in  one  flace^and  therefore  hardly  dijiinguijhed, 

Ktoh  The  fame  colicJ^gut  lieth  under  the 
whole  bottom  of  the  fiomach^  which  is  the  rea- 
fon  thatthofe  which  are  troubled  with  the  co¬ 
licky  caji  fo  much, 

L  #0  M  The  faffage  of  the  Colonfrom  the 
ffleen  to  the  fhare-honefy  the  left.kidney^a  way 
'  which  maketh  the  fain  of  the  fione  and  the  co- 

lick^on  the  left  fide^  very  hard  to  difiinguijh, 

N  The  Colon  ending  in  the  right  gut, 

O  The  beginning  of  the  right  gutj  unto  the 
bladder, 

P  QThe  ftnk^n  or  fallen  fide  oftherColon 
at  P,  and  his  chambers  or  cells  at  Q,RST. 
the  lejfer  guts  effecially  lying  under  the  navel, 

a  a  The  two  umbilical  arteries,  * 

b  The  bottom  of  the  bladder,  ^  The  connexion  of  the  bladder  and  the  Peritonseum. 

How  the  guts  But  if  any  ask,  how  they  have  retention,  being  they  want  oblique  fibers  ,  he  may  know,  that 

become  fit  to  the/^ecer  are  retained  in  the  right-gut,  by  the  force  of  the  Sfhm^er-muiclt^  but  oft-times  in  the 
retain.  blind,  by  their  hardnefs  and  abundance,  whereby  they  ftick  in  the  palfage  h  but  in  the  reft ,  by 
Their  length.'  reafon  of  their  conformation  into  many  windings  and  turnings.  The  length  of  the  guts,  isfcveii 
times  more  than  the  length  of  the  whole  body  :  to  this  length  they  have  windings,  left  the  nou- 
riftiment  ftiould  quickly  ilide  away,  and  left  men  ftiould  be  with-drawn  by  gluttony  from  adiioa 
and  contemplation.  For  fo  we  fee  it  comes  to  pafs  in  moft  Beafts,  which  have  one  gut,  ftretched 
ftrait  out  from  the  ftomach  to  the  fundament  i  as  in  the  Lynx,  and  fuch  other  Beafts  of  infatiable 
gluttony,  always,  like  Plants,  regarding  their  food. 


CHAP.  XV. 
Of  the  Mefentery, 


Thefubftance. 

Magnitude. 


Figure. 

Compofure. 


Number. 

The  connexi¬ 
on. 


The  temper. 


AFter  the  guts  follows  the  Mefentery,  being  partly  of  a  fatty,  and  partly  of  a  fpermatick  fub- 
ftance.  The  greatnefs  of  it  is  apparent  enough,  although  in  fome  it  be  bigger,  and  in  fome 
lelTer,  according  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  body.  It  is  of  a  round  figure,  and  not  very  thick. 
It  is  compofed  of  a  double  coat  arifing  from  the  beginning  and  root  of  the  Peritoneum,  In  the 
the  midft  thereof,  it  admits  nerves  from  the  Coftal  of  the  fixth  Conjugation  i  veins  from  the  Vena 
Porta^  or  gate-vein  ^  _  arteries  from  the  defeendent  artery,  over  and  befides  a  great  quantity  of  fat 
and  many  glandulous  bodies,  to  prop  up  the  divifion  of  the  veffels  fpread  over  it,  as  alfo  to  moiften 
their  fubftance.  It  is  in  number  one,  fituate  in  the  middle  of  the  guts,  from  whence  it  took  its 
name.  Yet  fome  divide  it  into  two  parts,  to  wit,  into  the  Mefermm^  that  is,  the  portion  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  fmall  guts,  and  into  the  Mefo-colon  which  is  joyned  with  the  great.  It  hath  con¬ 
nexion  by  its  veffels,  with  the  principal  parts,  by.  its  whole  fubifance  with  the  guts,  and  in  fome 
fort  with  the  kidneys,  from  whofe  region  it  feems  to  take  its  coats. 

It  is  of  a  cold  and  moift  temper,  if  you  have  refpeeft  to  his  fatty  fubftance  >  but  if  to  the  reft  of 
the  parts,  cold  and  dry. 
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The  adtion  and  ufe  of  it  is,  to  bind  and  hold  together  the  guts,  each  in  his  place,  left  they  fhould  The  aftion 
ralhly  be  folded  together,  and  by  the  Meferaick-veins  (which  they  term  the  hands  of  the  liver) 
carry  the  Chylus  to  the  liver. 

In  which  you  muft  note,  that  all  the  meferaick  veins  come  from  the  liver,  as  we  underftand  by  Alithehiefe- 
the  diftedtion  of  bodies  ^  although  fome  have  affirmed,  that  there  be  fome  veins  ferving  for  the 
nouriffiment  of  the  guts,  no  ways  appertaining  to  the  liver,  but  which  end  in  certain  glandulous  theliver”* 
bodies,  difperfed  through  the  mefentery,  of  whofe  ufe  we  will  treat  hereafter. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

« 

Of  the  Glandules  in  general^  and  of  theVzncxQZS^  or  Smet-hread, 

A  Glandule  is  a  fimple  part  of  the  body  j  fometimes  of  a  fpongy  and  foft  fubftance,  fome-  Shbftance  of 
times  of  a  denfe  and  hard.  Of  the  foft  Glandules  are  the  lonftlU  (or  Almonds,  like  in  glandules 
fubftance  to  blanched  Almonds,)  the  fhymus^  Pancreas^  Tiefiicles^  Proflat£,  But  the  denfe 
and  ha  rdare  the  Parotides^  and  other  like.  The  Glandules  differ  amongft  themfelves  in  quantity  Quantity  and 
and  figure,  for  fome  are  greater  than  other  fome,  and  fome  are  round,  and  others  plain,  as  the  1%/- 
tnus  and  Pancreas* 

Others  are  compounded  of  veins,  nerves,  arteries,  and  their  proper  fleffi,  as  the  Almonds  of  the  Compofitiori. 
cars,  the  milky  glandules  in  thebreaftsandthetefticles.  Others  want  nerves,  atleaft  which  may  be 
feen,  as  the  Parotides^  the  axillary,  or  thofe  under  the  arm-holes,  and  others.  The  number  of  glan¬ 
dules  is  uncertain,  by  reafon  of  the  infinite  multitude  and  variety  of  fporting  nature.  You  lhall  Number;  ^ 
find  them  always  in  thofe  places,  where  the  great  divifions  of  veffelsare  made,  as  in  the  middle 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  in  the  upper  part  of  thecheft,  in  the  mefentery,  and  other  like  places. 

Although  otherfome  be  feated  in  fuch  places,  as  nature  thinks  needful  to  generate  and  caft  forth 
of  them  a  profitable  humor  to  the  creature  as  the  Almonds  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  kernels 
in  the  dugs,  the  fpermatick  vcffels  in  the  fcortum^  and  at  the  fides  of  the  womb  j  or  where  Nature 
hath  decreed  to  make  emundories  for  the  principal  parts,  as  behind  the  ears,  under  the  arm-holes, 
and  in  the  groins.  The  connexion  of  glandules  is  not  only  with  the  veffels  of  the  parts  concurring  Coancxion. 
to  thei  compofition,  but  alfo  with  thofe,  whofe  divifion  they  keep  and  preferve.  They  are  of  a  cold 
temper,  wherefore  Phyficians  fay,  the  blood  recrudefeere;  i.e.  to  become  raw  again  in  the  dugs,  when 
it  takes  upon  it  the  form  of  milk.  But  of  thefe  fome  have  adion,  as  the  Almonds,  which  pour  Temper, 
out  fpattle  ufefulfor  the  whole  mouth,  the  dugs  milk,  the  teftieles  feedi  others,  ufe  only,  as  thofe 
which  aremade  to  preferve,  under-prop  andhllup  the  divifions  of  the  veffels.  Befides  this,  we  Aftionand 
have  fpoken  of  glandules  in  general,  we  muft  know,  that  the  Pancreas,  is  a  glandulous  and  flefti- 
like  body,  as  that  which  hath  every  where  the  ffiape  and  refemblance  of  flefti.  It  is  fituateat  the 
flat  end  of  the  liver,  under  the  'Duodenum,  with  which  it  hath  great  Connexion,  and  under  the  gate-  The  fubftance 
vein,  to  ferve  as  a  Bulwark  both  to  it  and  the  divifions  thereof^  whilft  it  fills  up  the  empty  fpaces  of 
between  the  veffels  themfelves,  and  fo  hinders,  that  they  be  not  pluck’d  afunder,  nor  hurt  by  any  Thf'ftte: 
violent  motion,  as  a  fall  or  the  like. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Liver* 

r 

HAving  gone  thus  far,  order  of  diffedion  now  requires,! that  we  fhould  treat  of  the  diftribu- 

tion  of  the  gate-vein  j  but,  becaufe  it  cannot  well  be  underftood  unlefs  all  the  nature  of  ^ 

the  liver  from  whence  it  arifes,  be  well  known,  therefore  putting  it  off  to  a  more  fit  place.  What  the 
we  will  now  fpeak  of  the  liver.  Wherefore  the  liver  (according  to  Galen  s  opinion, Form*fcetus)  hver  is. 
is  the  firft  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  which  is  finiftied  in  conformation.  It  is  the  (hop  and  author  of 
the  blood,  and  the  original  of  the  veins  *,  the  fubftance  of  it  is  like  the  concrete  mud  of  the  blood,  the  The  fubftance 
quantity  of  it  is  diverfe,  not  only  in  bodies  of  different,  but  alfo  of  the  fame  fpecies  ^  as  in  men  quantity, 
amongft  themfelves,  of  whom  one  will  be  gluttonous  and  fearful,  and  another  bold,  and  tem^ 
peratc  or  foberi  for  he  (hall  have  a  greater  liver  than  this,  becaufe  it  muft  conceive  and  con*- 
cod  a  greater  quantity  of  ;  yet  the  liver  is  great  in  all  men,  becaufe ‘they  have  need  of  a 
great  quantity  of  blood  for  the  repairing  |^of  fo  many  fpirits,  and  the  fubftantifick  moifture,  which 
are  refolved  and  dilTipated  in  every  moment  by  adion  and  contemplation*  But  there  may  be  a  two-  Why  Cowards 
fold  reafon  given,  why  fuch  as  arc  fearful  have  a  larger  livet.  The  firft  is,  becaufe  in  thofe  the  vital  8^^*' 
faculty  (in  which  the  heat  of  courage  and  anger  refides)  which  is  in  the  heart,  is  weak",  and  there- 
fore  the  defed  of  it  muft  be  fupplied  by  the  ftrength  of  the  riatural  faculty.  For  thus  nature  is  accu- 
ftomed  torecompence  that  Which  is  wanting  in  one  part,  by  the  increafe  and  acceffion  of  another. 

The  other  reafon  is,  becaufe  cold  men  have  a  great  appetite?  for  by  Gzz/ew’s  opinion  In  arte  parva, 
coldneis  increafes  the  appetite  ?  by  which  it  comes  to  pafs  that  they  have  a  greater  quantity  of  Chy¬ 
lus,  by  which  plenty  the  liver  is  nouriftied  and  grows  larger*  Some  Beafts,  as  Dogs  and  Swine, 
the  liver  divided  into  five  or  more  Lobes,  but  a  man  hath  but  one  Lobe,  or  two  or  three  at  the  moft  i' 
and  thefe  not  fo  much  diftinguifhed,  as  which  cherifti  the  upper  and  hollow  region  of  the  ventri¬ 
cle,  with  embracing  to  help  forward  the  work  of  contodion.  Therefore  the  liver  is  almoft  content 
with  one  Lobe,  although  it  is  always  rent  with  a  fmall  divifion,  that  the  umbilical  vein  piercing 
into  the  rootsand  fubftance  of  it,  may  haveafreepaffage  v  but  alfo  oftentimes  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  certain  fmall  Lobe  of  the  liver,  laid  undd  that  uhibilicai  vein,  asacuffiion* 
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The  figure  oi  the  liver  is  gibbous  i  rifing  up  and  fmooth  towards  the  midriff’,  towa’^^sthe  fto- 
machis  lie  or  hollow  fide  ofit  fomewhat  unequal  and  roudi  byreafon  ofthediftance  of 

the  Lobes  the  original  of  the  hollow-vein,  and  the  fite  of  the  bladder  of  the  gall. 

The  compofition  of  the  liver  is  of  veins,  nerves,  arteries,  the  coat  and  proper  fubftance  thereof 
which  we  call  the  grofs  and  concrete  blood,  or  Parenchyma.  Veins  and  arteries  come  to  it  from  the 
navil’,  but  nerves  immediately  from  thefe  which  are  diffufed  over  the  ftomach  according  to 
crates  *,  vet  they  penetrate  not  very  deep  into  its  fubftance  for  it  feems  not  to  ftlnd  in  need  of  fuch 
exa£t  lenfe  but  they  are  diftributed  upon  the  coat  and  fiirface  thereof^  becaule  this  part  made  tor  di-- 
ftribution  over  the  whole  body,  keeps  to  it  felf  no  acrid  or  malign  humor  tbe  perception  of 
which  it  Ihould  need  a  nerve,  although  the  coat  invefting  it,  fends  many  nervous  fibers  into  its  iub- 
ftance  as  is  apparent  by  the  taking  away  of  the  coat  from  a  boiled  liver we  muft  think  the  tame  oi 
the  other  entrails.  The  coat  of  the  liver  is  from  the  waxing  fmall  from  the  umbilical  vein, 

when  it  divides  it  felf  for  the  generation  of  the  gateand  hollow  veins,  as  is  obferved  by  Galen,LtbJe 
format.  Foetus.  The  liver  is  only  one,  fituate  in  the  greater  part  on  the  right  fide,  but  with  the  lefler 
part  on  the  left,  quite  contrary  to  the  ftomach.  Its  chief  connexion  is  with  the  ftomach  and  guts,  by 
the  veins  and  membranes  of  the  Peritoneum  by  the  hollow  vein  and  artery,  with  the  heart  j  by  the 
nerve  with  the  brain-,  and  by  the  fame  ligatures  with  all  the  parts  of  the  whole  body.  It  is  of  a  hot 
and  moift  temper,  and  fuch  as  have  it  more  hot,  have  large  veins  and  hot  blood  ’,  but  fuch  as  have  ,it 
cold  have  fmall  veins,  andadifcolouredhew.  Theadion  of  theliver  istheconverfionof  in- 

to  the  blood,  the  work  of  the  fecond  eoncodfion.  For  although  the  Cfcjto  entring  into  the  meferaick 
veins  receive  fome  refemblance  of  blood,  yet  it  acquires  not  the  form  and  perfcaion  of  bl<»d,  before 
it  be  elaborate,  and  fuUy  concoft  in  the  liver.  It  is  bound  and  tied  with  three  ftrong  ligaments 
two  on  thefides  inthemidft  of  the  baftard  ribs,  to  bear  up  its  fides,  and  the  third  more  highaiid 
flrona  defeending  from  the  blade,  to  fuftain  its  proper  part,  which  with  its  weight  would  prefs  the 

lower  orifice  ofthe  ftomach,  and  focaufe  a  falling  or  drawing  down  of  theftemon  and  collar-bone. 

And  thus  much  may  fuffice  for  its  proper  ligaments,  for  we  before-mentioned  its  common  i  the  veins, 
arteries  nerves  and  coat  ofthe  Teritontumlo'i  which  it  is  knit  to  the  loins  and  other  natural  parts.  But 
we  muft  note,  that  befides  thefe  three  proper  ligaments,  the  liver  is  alfo  bound  with  others  to  the  ba- 
ftard-ribs  i  as  Sylvius  obferves  in  his  AnaSjmical  obfervations,and  Helterm  in  his  Praaice,c.  de  Fhsit. 
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'  CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Bladder  of  the  Gall. 

Ow  wc  muft  come  to  the  bladder  of  the  gall,  which  is  of  a  nervous  fubftance,  and  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  fmall  pear  it  is  of  figure  round,  with  the  bottom  more  large,  but  the  fides 
jL.  ^  and  mouth  more  narrow  and  ftrait.  It  is  compofed  of  a  double  coat,  one  proper,  confift* 
mg  of  three  forts  of  fibers,  the  pther  from  the  Peritoneum.  It  hath  a  vein  from  the  Porta  or  gate-vein, 
and  an  artery  from  that  which  is  diffufed  into  the  liver ,  and  a  nerve  from  the  fixth  conjugation.  It  is 
but  one,  and  that  hid  on  the  right  fide  under  the  greater  lobe  ofthe  liver,  it  is  lurit  wii^  the  touching 
of  its  own  body,  and  of  the  paffages  and  channels  made  for  the  performance  of  its  adtions  with  the 
liver  i  and  in  like  manner  with  the  Ouodenunt^  and  not  feldom  with  the  ftomach  alfo,  by  another  paf- 
fage  i  and  to  conclude,  to  all  the  parts  by  its  veins,  nerves,  arteries,  and  conamon  coat.  It  is  of  a  cold 
temper  as  every  nervous  part  is.  The  adtion  of  it,  is  to  feparate  from  the  liver  the  cholcrick  humor, 
and  that  excrementitious,  but  yet  natural,  by  the  help  of  the  right  fibp,  for  the  purifying  ofthe 
blood, and  by  the  oblique  fibers,fo  long  to  keep  it  being,  until  it  begin  to  become  troublefom  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  quality,  or  its  whole  fubftance,  and  then  by  the  tranfverfe  fibers, to  put  it  down  into  the  Duode- 
num  to  provoke  the  expulfive  faculty  of ’the  guts.  I  know,  Falloyius  denies  the  texture  of  fo  many 
fibers  tobetheminifterof  fjchadion  to  the  gall.  But  Vefalius  feems  fufticiently  to  have  anfwer- 
ed  him.  The  bladder  of  the  gall  hath  diyqrs  channels :  for  coming  with  a  narrow  neck,  even  to  the 
beginning  ofthe  gate-vein,  it  is  divided  into  two  paffages,  the  one  whereof  fufferingno  divi- 
fiion  is  carried  into  the  modenurn^  unlefsthat  in  fome  it  fend  another  branch  into  the  bottom  of 
the ’ftomach,  as  is  obferved  by  Galen  h  which  men  have  a  miferable  and  wretched  life,  being  fub- 
iedl  to  cholerick  vomitings,  efpecially  when  their  ftomachs  are  empty,  with  great  pains  of  their  fto-' 
mach  and  head,  as  is  alfo  obferved  by  Galen,  cap.  'j^  Artis  Med.  The  other,  coming  out  of  the 
body  of  the  liver,  divides  its  felf  into  twp  or  three  paffages,  again  entring  the  fubftance  of 
the  liver,  is  divided  with  infinite  branches,  accompanying  fo  many  branches  of  the  gate-vein 
through  the  fubftance  ofthe  liver,  that  fothe  blood  unlefsit  be  moft  elaborate  and  pure,  may 
not  rife  into  the  hollow-vein,  all  which  things  Diffe<^ion  doth  manifeftly  teach. 

-  -  --  -•-...  ^  .7  ^  If  MT^he  F'jloius  joyned  to  the  Duodenum. 

N  fhe  Duodenum  to  the  Pylorus. 

P  Shetps  the  bottom  ofthe  bladder  of  the  gall. 
QQjn?e  holes  of  the  bladder  of  the  gall  dip' 
perfed  through  the  liver,  betrvixt  the  roots  of  the 
hollovp  and  gate-veins. 

R  fhe  root  of  the  gate-vein  in  the  liver. 

S  fhe  root  of  the  hoUovr-uein  in  the  liver, 
a  Fhe  concourfe  or  meeting  of  the  paffages  of 
choler  into  one  branch, 

b  T.henec\of  the  bladder  into  rrhich  the paf- 
fage  isinferted, 

c  fhe  paffage  of  the  gall  into  the  Duode- 
~  .  num 


fhe  fixth  Figure  of  the  Bladder  of  the  Gall. 


f  .  - 
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huitl.  d  T'he  Duodenum  opened  to  manifeji  the  Porus  Biliaris.  i.  e.  an  Jrtery  going  to  the  holJora  part  of 
the  Liver^  and  the  bladder  of  the  Gall»  f  A  fmall  Nerve  belonging  to  the  Liver  and  the  bladder  of 'Gall^  from 
the  rib  branch  of  thefixth  pair^  g  g  fhe  Cijiickftmns  from  the  Gate~veins\ 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  Spleen  or  Milt, 

BUt  becaufe  we  cannot  well  (hew  the  diftribution  of  the  Ga  te-vein,  unlefs  the  Spleen  be  firft  ta¬ 
ken  away  and  removed  from  its  feat :  therefore  before  we  go  any  further,  1  have  thought  The  Sub¬ 
good  to  treat  of  the  Spleen.  Therefore  the  Spleen  is  ofa  foft ,  rare,  stnd  fpongious  fubrtance  fiance, 
(whereby  it  might  more  eafily  receive  and  drink  up  the  dregs  of  the  bloud  from  the  Liver)  and  ofa 
flefti  more  black  than  the  Liver.  For  it  refombles  the  colour  of  its  muddy  bloud,  from  which  it  is  Magnitude, 
it  is  generated.  It  is  of  an  indifferent  greatnefs,  but  bigger  in  fome  than  in  other-fome,  according  to  ^ 
the  diverfe  temper  and  complexion  of  men.  It  hath,  as  it  were,  a  triangular  Figure,  gibbous  on  that  .  • 
part,  it  Hicks  to  the  Ribs  and  Midriff,  but  hollow  on  that  part  next  the  Stomach.  It  is  compofed  of  CompafitwR. 
a  Coat,  the  proper  Flelh,  a  V ein.  Artery,  and  Nerve.  The  membrane  comes  from  the  Periton^enm^  the 
proper  flefh  from  the  fecet  or  dregs  of  bloud,  or  rather  of  the  natural  melancholy  humour,  with  which 
it  is  nouriftied.  The  fourth  branch  of  the  Vena  Porta  or  Gate  -vein,  lends  it  a  Vein  *,  the  HrH  branch  of 
the  great  Defcendent  Artery,  prefently  after  the  firft  entrance  without  the  Midriff,  lends  it  an  Artery. 

But  it  receives  a  Nerve  from  the  left  Coftal,  from  the  fixth  conjugation  on  the  inner  part,  by  the  roots 

of  the  ribs  j  and  we  may  manifeHly  fee  this  Nerve,  not  onely  difperiing  it  felf  through  the  Coat  of 

the  Liver,  but  alfo  penetrating  with  its  Veffels  the  proper  Flelh  thereof,  after  the  felf  fame  manner,  as 

we  fee  it  is  in  the  Heart  and  Lungs.  It  is  one  in  number, fituate  on  the  left  fide  between  the  Stomach  Number  and 

and  the  Baftard-ribs,  or  rather  the  Midriff  which  defeends  to  the  roots.  For  it  oft-times  cleaves  to  the  Site. 

Midriff  on  its  gibbous  part  by  a  Coat  from  the  Peritonaeum^  as  alfo  on  the  hollow  part  to  the  Stomach, 

both  by  certain  Veins  which  fends  it  into  the  Ventricle,  as  alfo  by  the  Kail.  It  hath  connexion,  connexion 

either  primarily  or  fecondarily,  with  all  the  parts  of  the  Body  by  thefe  its  Veffels. 

It  is  of  a  cold  and  dry  temper-,  the  adion  and  ufe  of  it  istofeparate  the  Melancholick  humor ,  Temper  and 
which  being  feculent  and  drolfie,  may  be  attenuated  by  the  force  of  many  Arteries  difperfed  through 
its  fubftance.  For  by  their  continual  motion  and  native  heat,  which  they  carry  in  full  force  with 
them  from  the  Heart,  that  grofs  bloud  puts  off  its  grofsnefs,  which  the  Spleen  lends  away  bypaf- 
fages  fit  for  that  purpofe,  retaining  the  fubtler  portion  for  its  nourilhment.  The  paffages  by  which 
it  purges  it  felf  from  the  grofsnefs  of  the  melancholy  bloud,  are  a  Vein  afeending  from  it  into  the 
Stomach  to.ftir  up  the  appetite  by  itsfournefs,  and  firengthen  the  fubftance  thercot  by  its  aftridlion 
and  alfo  another  Vein,  which  fometimes  from  the  Spleen-branch,  fometimes  from  the  Cate- vein , 
plainly  under  its  orifice,  defeends  to  the  Fundament,  there  to  make  the  Haemorrhoidal  Veins, 


CHAP.  XX. 


Of  the  Vena  Porta  or  Gate  Vein^  and  the  diftribution  thereof. 

THe  Gate-vein,  as  alfo  all  the  other  Veins  is  of a  fpermatick  fubftance,  of  a  manifeft  largenefs, 
of a  round  and  hollow  Figure,  like  to  a  Pipe  or  Quill.  It  is  compofed  of  its  proper  Coat’ 
and  one  common  from  the  Peritoneum.  It  is  onely  one,  and  that  fituate  in  the  fimous  or 
hollow  part  of  the  Liver,  froin  whence  it  breaks  forth  (or  rather  out  of  the  Umbilical  Vein)  into  the 
midft  of  all  the  Guts  with  which  it  hath  connexion,  as  alfo  with  the  Stomach,  Spleen,  Sphinder  of 
the  Fundament,  and  Peritoneum^  by  the  Coat  which  it  receives  from  thence.  It  is  of  a’cold  and  dry 
temper.  The  adion  of  it  is  to  fuck  the  Chylus  out  of  the  Ventricle  and  Guts,  and  fo  to  take  and  carry 
it  to  the  Liver,  until  it  may  carry  back  the  fame  turned  into  bloud  for  the  nutriment  of  the  Stomach, 
Spleen,  and  Guts.  This  Gate-vein  coming  out  of  the  fimous  part  of  the  Liver,  is  divided  into  fix 
branches,  that  is,  fourfimple,  and  two  compound  again  divided  into  many  other  branches  ^  The 
firft  of  the  fimple  afeends  from  the  fore-part  of  the  trunk  of  the  bladder  of  the  Gall  by  the  paffage  of 
the  CholerCand  are  marked  with^^)  with  a  like  Artery  for  life  and  nouriOimenfrand  this  diftribution 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Qftice  Gemelle,  or  Cyftick  Twins.  The  fecond  called  the  Gafirica  or  Sto¬ 
mach  Vein,  arifing  in  like  manner  from  the  forepart  of  the  Trunk,  is  carried  to  the  Pylorus  and  the  fi¬ 
mous  or  back  part  of  the  Stomach  next  to  it. 

The  third  is  called  the  Stomach  and  Kail-Vein,  which  coming  from  the  right  fide  of 

the  gate-vein  goes  to  the  gibbous  part  of  the  ftomach  next  to  the  Pylorus  and  the  right  fide  of  the  kail. 

The  fourth  going  forth  from  behind  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Gate-vein,  afeends  above  the  root  of 
the  Meferaick  branch  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  Gut  Jejunum  the  Gut  I>uodenum,(wm 
whence  it  is  called  Intejiinalii^  or  the  Gut-vein.  And  thefe  are  the  four  fimple  Branches.  Now  we 
will  fpeak  of the  compound. 

The  firft  is  Iplenick,  which  is  divided  after  the  following  manner.  For  in  its  firft  beginning  and 
upper  part,  it  fends  forth  the  Coronalps,  or  Crown-vein.of  the  Stomach,  which  by  the  back-part  of 
the  Stomach  afeends  into  the  upper  and  hollow  part  thereof  i  to  which  place,  as  foon  as  it  arrives. 
It  IS  divided  again  into  two  branches,  the  one  whereof  climbs  up  even  to  its  higher  orifice,  the  other 
delcends  down  to  the  lower,  fending  forth  by  the  way  other  branches  to  the  fore  and  back  parts  of 
the  Stomach.  Thefe  engird  and  6ii  every  fide  cncompafs  the  Body  or  the  Ventricle,  for  which  caufe 
they  are  named  the  Crown-veins. 

H  i 
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2. 

Hiemtrrheidalis 

jnttrna.. 


Caflreplplots 
major  finiftra. 


Epiploii  fm- 
pUx. 

Vos  breve  feu 
Venofum. 

Lib.  de  ufi 
Vartium. 


II. 

’Ramus  mefente 
reus  divided 
into  three 
Parts. 


I  have  fometimes  obferved  this  coming  forth  of  the  Trunk,  a  little  above  the  orifice  the  ^Pjcmck 
branch  Rut  this  fame  fplenick  branch  on  its  lower  part,  produces  the  branch  bf  the  Hemorrhoidal 
Vete  Fundament  above  the  left  fide  of  thelx,ins,  diffufes  a  good  portion 

be  divided  into  five  Hemorrhoidal  Veins,  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lets. 

S  writes  that  the  temorthoidal  branch  defcends  fmm  theMefenterick:  and  tmly  we  have 
fometimes  obferved  it  to  have  been  fo.  Yet  it  is  more  futable  to  Reafon,  that  it  ftiould  defcend  from 
thSikk  not  onely  for  that  we  have  feen  with  our  eyes  that  it  is  fo,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  is  appointed 
bY  NVtuTe  fort^^  evacuation  of  the  excrementitious  mclancholick  humor.  But  this  fame  Iplenick 
branch  out  of  the  middle  almofl:  of  its  upper  part,  produces  the  third  branch  ^ing  to  the  gj^bous 

part  of  the  Stomach  and  the  Kail  i  they  term  it  the  greater,  middle,  and  left  Gajirepeplo^.  But  oi 
foe  lower  part  towards  the  Spleen,  it  produces  the  fimple  or  Kall-vein  which  it  diffufes 

through  tL  left  fide  of  the  Kail.  Moreover  from  its  upper  part,  which  touches  the  Liver,  it  fends  forth 
a  Ihort  branch  called  Frff  We, or  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  Ventricle  for  ftirringupthe  ap- 

We  have  oftentimes  and  almoft  always  obferved,  that  thisVein-veffel,  which  G^/e«  calls  Bre¬ 
ve  comes  from  the  very  body  of  the  Spleen,  and  is  terminated  in  the  midft  of  foe  Stomach  on  the  left 
Se, but  neverpierces both  the  Coats  thereof.  Whereforeit  is fomewhat  difocult  to  find,  how  th^ 
melancholy  juice  can  that  way  be  poured,  or  fent,  into  the  capaaty  of  the  Stomach.  •  Now  the  iple- 
nick  branch,  when  it  hath  profoiced  out  of  it  thofe  five  fore-mentioned  branches,  is  wafted  and  difpcr- 

fed  into  the  fubftance  and  body  of  the  fpleen.  „  ,  ,  r  *  i  u*  u'  r  4 

Tlien  follows  another  compound  branch  of  the  Vena  Tom  called  the  Mefenterick,  which  ts  divided 
.  into  threeparts-,  the  firft  and  laft  wheieof  goes  to  the  Blind-gut,  and  to  the  right  and  middle  part  of 
the  Colick  gut, divided  into  an  infinite  multitude  of  other  branches.  Thefecond  ^d  middle  is  wafted 
the  Ikon ,  a?the  third  and  greater  in  the  Jejunum  or  Empty-gut.  It  is  called  Mefenterick,  becaufe 
it  is  diffufed  over  all  the  Mefentery,  as  the  Splenick  is  m  the  Spleen.  And  thus  much  we  have  to  fay 
of  the  divifion  of  the  Gate-vein,  the  which  it  at  any  time  thou  ihalt  hnd  to  be  otherwife  than  I  have 
fet  down,  you  mull  not  wonder  at  it,  for  you  (hall  fcarce  find  it  the  fame  in  two  h^ies,  by  reafon  of 
tL  infinite  variety  of  particular  Bodies,  which  (as  the  PhUofophers  fayj  have  each  their  own,  orpe- 
Siar  gifts  ■,  Our  Hgment  is  the  fame  of  other  divifions  of  the  Veffels.  Yet  we  have  fet  down  that 
which  we  have  moft  frequently  obferved. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

Of  the  Original  of  the  Artery^  and  the  divifion  of  the  Branch  defending  to  theNatural  Farts. 

THefe  things  being  thus  finiftied  and  confidered,  the  Guts  ftiould  be  pulled  away  t  but  feeing 
'that  if  we  ftiould  do  fo,  we  ftiould  difturb  and  lofe  the  divifion  of  the  Artery  defcending  to 
the  NaturalParts^  therefore  I  have  thought  it  better  to  handle  the  divifion  thereof,  before 
the  Guts  be  pluckt  away.  Therefore  we  muft  fuppofe,  according  to  Gti/e«x  opinion,  that  as  all  the 
V eins  come  from  the  Liver,  fo  all  Arteries  proceed  from  the  Heart.  This  prefently  at  the  beginning 
is  divided  into  two  branches,  the  greater  whereof  defcends  downwards  to  the  Natural  Parts  upon 
foe  Spine  of  the  Back,  taking  its  beginning  at  the  fifth  Vertebra  thereof  from  whaice  it  goes  into  the 
followincr  Arteries.  The  firft,  called  the  Intercoftal,  runs  amongft  the  intercoftal  Mufcles,  and  the 
diftances^ofthe  Ribs  and  Spinal  Marrow,  through  the  perforation  of  the  Nerves  on  the  right  and  left 

hand  from  the  fifth  true,  even  to  the  laft  of  the  Baftard  Ribs.  ,  r  •  i 

This  in  going  thisprogrefs  makes  feven  little  branchings,  diftributed  after  the  forementioned 
manner, and  going  forth  of  the  trunk  of  the  defeendent  over  againft  each  of  the  intercoftal  Mufoles. 

Thefecond  being  parted  into  two,  goes  on  each  fide  to  the  Midriff  wheiice  it  m^  or 

expreffed  by  the  -name  of  the  Viaphragmatica,  or  Phrenica,  (i.)  the  Midriff  Artery.  The  third  being  of 
a  large  proportion,  arifingfrom  the  upper  part  ofthe  Artery,  prefently  after  it  hath  paffed  the  Midriff, 
is  divided  into  two  notable  branches,  whereof  one  goes  to  the  Stomach,  Spleen  Kail,  to  the  hoUow 
part  of  the  Liver  and  the  Galls  the  other  is  fent  forth  to  the  Mefentery  and  Guts  after  the  fame 
manner  as  wefaid  oftheMeferaick  Vein,  wherefore  it  is  called  the  to,  or  Stomach  Artery.  But 

we  muft  note,  all  their  mouths  penetrate  even  to  the  innermoft  Coat  ofthe  Guts,  that  by  that  means 

they  may  the  better  and  more  eafilyattrata  the  Cfcjte  contMiedm  them.  r  ■  r  <  c 

The  fourth  carried  to  the  Reins,  where  it  is  named  the  Reignal  or  Emulgent,  becaufe  it  fucks  fit 

matter  from  the  whole  mafs  of  blond.  ^ 

The  fifth  is  fent  to  the  Tefticles  with  the  preparing  Spermatick-veins,  whence  alfo  it  is  named  the 
fpemiatick  Artery,  which  arifes  on  the  right  fide,  from  the  very  Trunk  of  the  defeendent  Arterp 
that  it  may  affociate  the  fpermatick  Vein  ofthe  fame  fide,  they  run  one  above  anotlra,  beneath  the 
hollow  Vein wherefore  we  muft  have  a  great  care  whileft  we  labour  to  lay  it  open,  that  we  do  not 

The  fixth  going  from  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  this  defeendent  Artery ,  defcends  with  the  Hse- 
morrhoidal  Veins  to  the  Fundament  ',  prefently  from  his  beginning,  fending  forth  certain  branches 
alonsft  the  Colick  Gut,  which  by  Majiomofmre  united  with  other  branches  of  the  Car  W  Arte¬ 
ry  i  lor  whofoever (hall  look  more  attentively,  he  (hall  often  obfetve  that  Veins  are  lo  united 
amongft  themfelvcs,  and  alfo  Arteries ,  and  fometimes  alfo  the  Veins  withthe  Arteries.  loxAna- 
dowofo  is  a  communion  and  a  communicating  oftheVelfels  amongft  themfefe  by  the  application 
of  their  mouths,  that  fo  by  mutual  fuppUes  they  may  eafe  each  others  defetft.  But  they  call  this  the 
lower  Mcferaick  Artery. 
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The fcventh  proceeding  from  the  trunk  with  fo many  branches  as  there  be  Vertebras  in  the  7, 
loins,  goes  to  the  loins,  and  the  parts  belonging  to  them,  that  is  the  fpinal  marrow  of  that  part,  UrnWh. 
and  other  parts  encompaffing  thefe  Vertebraes ,  whereupon  it  is  ftiled  the  LumbarU^  or  Loin- Artery. 

7he  Seventh  Figure  of  the  lomr  Belly,  ,  ' 

AA  The  Midriff  turned  back^  with  the  ribs  of  the 
Peritonaeum. 

BB  The  Cave  or  hollow  part  of  the  Liver '•>  for  the 
Liver  is  lifted  up  that  the  hollow  part  of  it  may 
be  better Jeen. 

C  The  leaf  ligament  of  the  Liver, 

D  The  Vmbilical  Vein, 

E  The  hollownefs  of  the  Liver ^  which  giveth  way 
to  the  Stomach. 

F  The  left  orifice  of  the  Stomach, 

GG  Certain  k^ubsor  knots^  and  impreffions  in  the 
hollow  part  of  the  Liven 
H  The  bladder  of  Gall, 

I  The  Gate-vein  cut  off^  and  Branches  which  go  td 
the  bladder  of  Gall. 

K  A  nerve  from  the  Liver  coming  from  thejioma- 
chical  nerve, 

L  An  Artery  common  to  the  Liver  and  Bladder  of 
Gall, 

M  4  nerve  common  alfo  to  them  both^  coming  from 
the  right  coftal  nerve  of  the  ribs, 

N  Thepaffage  of  the  Gall  the  Guts  cut  off. 

00  The  hollow  of  the  fore-parts  of  the  Spleen, 

P  The  line  where  the  Veffels  of  the  Spleen  are  im¬ 
planted, 

Q^Thetrunkjfthe  hollow  vein,  V 

R  Thetrunkjf  the  great  Artery, 

S  The  Coeliacal  Artery  cut  offl  ,  . 

T  V  The  Kidneys  yet  wrapped  in  their  memhranei 
X  Y  The  fatty  veins  called  Venae  adipofae. 
a  b  The  Emulgent  Veins  with  the  Arteries  under 
them, 

cc  dd  The  Vreter  from  either  kidney  to  the  bladder i 
e  f  The  Spermatical  V uns  to  the  Teflicles  5  the  right  from  the  hollow  Vein^  the  left  from  the  Emulgent i 
gg  Veins  coming  from  the  Spermatical  #0  Peritoneum,  hi  The  frermatical  Arteries,  k  The  lower 
mefenterical  Artery.  1  The  Afcending  of  the  great  Artery  above  the  hollow  Vein^  and  the  divifion  ofit^  and  the 
hollow  V iin  into  two  trunks,  m  The  Artery  of  the  loins  called  Lumbaris.  n  The  holy  Artery  called  Sacra, 
o  A  part  of  the  right  gut.  p  The  bladder  ofVrine,  ^  The  connexion  of  the  Bladder  with  the  Peritoneunii 
q  A  part  of  the  Veffels  which  lead  the  feed  from  the  Teflicles  is  here  reflecied,  r  f  The  Scrotum  or  Cod^ 
that  is^  the  skin  that  invefls  the  Tardand  Teflicles .  t  The  flefhy  Tannicle  or  membrane  which  is  under  the  Cod, 
u  The  Coat  which  is  proper  to  the  Teflicles  with  his  Veffels,  x  A  part  of  the  Tard  excoriated  or  flayed:^ 
and  hanging  downl 

•v 

The  eighth  maketh  the  Iliack  Artery,  itntill  fuchtimeas  !t  departs  from  the  PeritonaurnwhexQ 
the  Crural  Arteries  take  their  original.  This  Iliack  Artery  fends  many  divarications  towards  the  diaca, 
Holy  bone  where  it  takes  its  beginning ,  and  to  the  places  lying  near  the  Holy  bone,  which,  becaufe 
they  run  the  fame  courfe  as  the  Iliack  Veins,  for  brevities  fake  we  will  let  pafs  further  mention  of 
them  till  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Iliack  Veins. 


.1 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  the  diflribution  of  the  Nerves  to  the  Natural  parts’. 

IT  remains  that  before  the  bowels  be  taken  away,  we  ftiew  the  Nerves  fent  to  the  entrails  and  Na-  Tiie  Original 
tural  parts,  that  as  wife  and  provident  men  we  mayfeem  to  have  omitted  nothing.  Firftwe  Nerves 
muft  know  ^at  thefe  Nerves  are  of  thefixth  Conjugation,  which  defeendas  well  to  the  ftomach  all 
alongk  the  Gullet, and  the  (ides  thereof, as  thofe  at  the  roots  of  the  ribs  on  both  fides  within.But  when  Natural  parrs, 
they  are  palled  through  the  Midriff,  thofe  which  are  diftributed  amongft  the  Natural  parts  follow  the 
turnings  of  ^he  Veins  and  Arteries,  but  fpecially  of  the  Arteries.  Wherefore  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
follow  this  diltribution  of  the  Nerves,  you  muft  chiefly  look  for  it  in  thofe  places,  in  which  the  Artery 
IS  diftributed  amongft  the  Guts  above  the  Loins. 

Thefe  Nerves  are  but  fmall,  becaufe  the  parts  ferving  for  nutrition,  needed  none  but  little  Nerves  Their  Magni- 
of  the  third  duty  of  Nerves,  which  is  in  the  difeerning  and  knowing  of  what  is  ^^d  life.- 
trou  elom  to  them.  For  unlefs  they  had  thisfenfe,  there  is  nothing  would  hinder,  but  thefe  bowels, 
necdlarytorlitc,  being  poireffed  with  fome  hurtful  thing,  the  Creature  ftiould  prefently  fall  down 
deadi  but  we  have  this  benefit  by  this  fenfe,that  as  foon  as  any  thing  troubles  and  vellicates  the  bowels, 
we  being  admoniftied  thereof,  may  look  for  help  in  time.  H  2  And 
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Da^And  befides,  if  they  were  deftitute  of  this  fenfe,  they  might  be  gnawn,  ulcerated,  and  putrihed 
by  the  rasine  acrimony  of  the  excrements  falling  into,  and  haying  in  them  j  but  now  (by  means 
hereof)  as  foon  as  they  find  themfelves  pricked  or  plucked,  prefently  by  the  expulfive  faculty 
they  endeavour  to  expel  that  which  is  troublefom ,  and  fo  free  themfelves  of  preient  and  future 

dangeis.  , 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

T^e  manner  of  taking  ont  the  Guts. 

'  Hen  the  Guts  are  to  be  taken  out,  you  muft  begin  with  the  right  Gut.  And  you  muft 
divide  it,  being  firh  ftraitly  tied  in  two  different  places ,  at  a  jufi  diftance  about  four 
^  y,  fingers  from  the  end,  with  a  fharp  knife  between  two  ligatures.  Then  you  muft  ftiew 
its  proper  Coats  and  Fibres,  and  that  common  one  which  it  hath  from  the  ?eTiton£um,  This  being 
done,  you  muft. in  like  manner  bind  the  trunk  of  the  Gate-vein  as  neer  the  original  as  you  can  i  that 
lb  all  his  branches  being  in  like  manner  tied,  there  may  be  no  fear  of  effufion  of  bloud :  you  muft  do 
the  like  with  the  Cceliack  Artery  at  the  left  Kidney,  and  in  the  lower  Mefenterick,  which  defcends  to 
the  right  Gut  with  Hemorrhoidal  Veins.  This  being  done  pull  away  the  Guts  even  to  the  Vnode- 
which  being  in  like  manner  tied  in  two  places,  which  ought  to  be  below  theinfertion  of  the 
Fonts  Cholagogm,  or  palfage  of  the  Gall,  that  you  may  (hew  the  oblique  infertion  thereof  into  that 
Gut  •,  for  the  obliquity  of  its  infertion  is  worth  obfervation,  as  that  which  is  the  caufe  that  the  Gail 
cannot  flow  back  into  its  bladder  by  the  compreffion  of  this  Gut  from  below  upwards.  Then  all 
thefe  windings  of  the  Guts  may  be  taken  away  from  the  body. 


The  original 
of  the  Hollow 
Vein. 

It  is  divided 
into  two 
Trunks. 


The  divifion' 
of  the  greater 
branch  of  the 
Hollow  Vein, 

I. 

Jdipfa, 


EmHlgeHS. 


S^ermatica. 


4* 


5* 

Iliac  a,  which 
arc  divided 
into, 

1. 

lilufculofie, 

2, ^ 

S  ^C(  ^  % 
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>  .  'Ihe  Original  and  Difrihution  of  the  defeendent  Hollorp  V m. 

Ecaufethe,reftofthc  natural  parts,  do  almoft  all  depend  upon  the  defeendent  Hollow  yein, 
therefore  before  we  go  any  further,  we  will  Ihew  its  Original  and  Diftribution,  We  (aid  bc- 
„  ^  fore  that  all  Veins  proceeded  from  the  Liver ,  but  yet  in  divers  places.  For  the  Gate-vein 
goes  out  of  the  hollow  part,  and  the  Hollow  Vein  out  of  the  gibbous  part  of  the  Liver,  which  going 
forth  like  the  body  of  a  Tree,  is  divided  into  two  great  branches the  Icfler  of  vvhich  goes  to  the  Vi¬ 
tal  and  Animal  parts,  and  the  extremities  of  thefe  parts,  as  we  ftiall  ftiew  in  their  place.  The  grea¬ 
ter,  delccnding  from  the  back  part  of  the  Liver  above  the  Vertehraes  of  the  Loins  to  the  parts  beneath, 
goes  in  the  manner  following.  The  firft  divifion  thereof  is  to  the  membranes  of  the  Reins,  which 
come  from  the  Feriton£um,  Wherefore  there  it  produces  the  Ven£  adipofe^  or  fatty  Veins,  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  bring  forth  a  great  quantity  of  fat  in  thofe  places  v  Of  thefe  fatty  Veins  there  is  a  diverfe 
original-,  for  the  right  doth  oftentimes  arife  from  the  right  emulgent,  becaufe  it  is  highers  but  the 
lefs  comes  from  the  very  trunk  of  the  Hollow  Vein,  becaufe  the  emulgent  on  that  fide  is  lower  and 
you  lhall  fcarce  fee  it  otherwife. 

The  fecond,  being  the  Kidney  or  Emulgent  Veins,  go  to  the  Reins,  which,  at  their  entrance,  or  a 
little  before,  is  divided  into  two  branches,  like  as  the  Artery  is,  the  one  higher,  the  other  lower,  and 
thefe  again  into  many  other  throu^i  the  fubftance  of  the  Kidneys,  as  you  may  learn  better  by  Ocular 
Infpedfion  than  by  Book.  They  are  thick  and  broad,  that  the  ferous  humour  may  without  impedi¬ 
ment  have  freer  paflage.  Their  original  is  different  i  for  the  right  emulgent  oftentimes  comes 
forth  of  the  Hollow  Vein  fome  what  higher  than  the  lefts  that  feeing  their  office  and  duty  is  to  purge 
the  mafs  of  bloud  from  the  cholerick  and  ferous  humour,  that  if  any  part  thereof  Aide  by  the  one,  it 
may  not  fo  fcape,  but  fall  as  it  were  into  the  other.  Which  certainly  would  not  have  happened  if 
they  had  been  placed  the  one  juft  oppofite  to  the  other.  For  the  ferous  or  wheyilh  humour  would 
have  ftaid  as  equally  ballanced,  or  pdifed,  by  reafon  of  the  contrariety  of  the  adion,  and  trad  ion  or 
drawing  thereof.  But  we  muft  remember,  that  indiifeding  of  Bodies,  I  hove  oftentimes  found  in 
fuch  as  have  been  troubled  with  the  Stone,  feven  emulgent  Veins,  and  fo  many  Arteries  i  four  from 
the  left  fide  coming  from  divers  places,  of  which  the  laft  came  from  the  Iliack  j  three  from  the  right 
hand  likewife  in  divers  places.  .  _  , 

The  third  divifion  is  called  the  Spermatick  or  Seed  Vein,  itgoesfotheTefticles-,  the  original 
thereof  is  thus*,  that  the  right  arifos  on  the  fore-part  of  the  trunk  of  the  Hollow  Vein-,  but  the  left 
moft  commonly  from  the  emulgent.  Befides,  you  (hall  fometimes  find  that  thefe  have  companions 
with  them,  to  the  right  emulgent  i  but  to  the  left,  another  from  the  Hollow  Vein  *,  in  fome  but  on 
one  fide,  in  others  on  both.  But  alfo  1  have  fometimes  obferved  the  left  emulgent  to  proceed  from 

the  Spermatick  or  Seed  Vein.  ,  . 

The  fourth,  becaufe  it  goes  to  the  Loins,  is  cdlM  Litmbaris  h  which  in  his  original  and  infertion 
is  wholly  like  the  Artery  of  the  Loins.  But  there  are  four  Fumhares  or  Loin  Veins  on  each  fide,  that 
is,  one  in  each  of  the  four  {paces  of  the  five  Vertehraes  of  the  Loins. 

The  fifth  divifion  makes  the  Iliac£^  until,  palling  through  the  Feriton£um^  they  take  the  names  of 
Crural  Veins:  Thefe  are  firft  divided  into  the  Mufculous,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  go  to  the  ob¬ 
lique  afoendent  and  tranfvcrfe  Mufcles ,  and  to  the  Feriton£um.  Sometimes  they  have  their  origi¬ 
nal  from  the  end  of  the  Trunk.  And  the  fame  lliac£  are  divided  into  the  Sacr£>^  or  Holy  -,  which  go 
the  fpinal  marrow  of  the  Holy  bone  through  thofe  holes,  by  which  the  Nerves  generated  of  this 

marrow,  have  their  paifage.  *  Thirdly 
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Thkd\y,ThtIliac£  are  divided  into  the  Hypog^hic£,  To  called  hecaufe  they  are  diflributed  to  ail 
the  parts  ofthe  Hypogajirium,  or  lower  part  of  the  lower  belly,  as  to  the  right  Gut,  the  mufcles  there¬ 
of,  the  mufculous  skin  (in  which  place  they  often  make  the  external  Hemorrhoidal,  ordained  for  the 
purging  of fuch  bloud  as  offends  in  quantity,  as  thofc  other,  [that  is,thc  inward  Hetnorrhoidall  whith 
defcend  from  the  right  Gut  from  the  Gate-vein  by  the  fpleenick  branch,  ferves  for  clcanfine  that 
which  offends  in  quality,)  to  the  Bladder  and  the  neck  thereof,  even  to  the  end  of  the  Yard  to  the 
Womb,  and  even  to  the  neck  of  the  Womb  and  utmoft  part  ofthe  Privities,  from  whence  it  is  likely 
the  Courfes  break  forth  in  Women  with  Child  and  Virgins.But  this  fame  Vein  alfo  fends  a  portion 
without  tht^pga^Ttum  by  that  perforation  which  is  common  to  the  Share  and  Haunch-bones  which, 
Itrengthened  by  the  meeting  of  the  other  ipternal  Crural  Vein,  defeends  even  to  the  Ham  •,  but  in  the 

mean  time,  by  the  way,  it  is  communicated  to  the  mufcles  of  the  Thigh,  called  Obturatores.  and  other 
parts  within,  ’ 

Fourthly,  The  Iliac£  produce  the  t^igafiric£,  which  oh  both  fides  from  below  afeend  according  to 
the  length  of  the  right  mufcles,  fpreading  alfo  by  the  way  fome  branches  to  the  oblique  and  tranfverfe 
niiilclcs^  3.nQ.  silo  to  the 

Fifthly,  Thefe  Iliac£  produce  the  Fudend£,  or  Veins  of  the  Privities becaufe  they  go  in  Women 
to  their  Privities,  and  in  men  to  the  Cods  *,  where  they  enter  that  flelhy  Coat  filled  with  Veins,  and 
going  to  the  skin  ofthe  Yard  they  take  their  beginning  under  the  Hypogdj}ric£, 


•  / 

which  pro¬ 
duce  the  H£» 
morrholdaies 
extern<e. 


4  , 
.5- 

Vudtndal 
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Ofthe  Kidneys  or  Keinf. 

NOw  follow  the  Kidneys,  which  that  they  may  be  mote  eafily  feen,  (after  that  you  have  di¬ 
ligently  obferved  their  fituation)  you  lhall  defpoil  of  their  fat,  if  they  have  any  about  them 
as  alfo  ofthe  membrane  they  have  from  the  Periton£um,  Firft,  You  ftall  ihew  all  their 
conditions,  beginning  at  their  fubftance. 

"The  Nheih  and  "tenth  Figure  of  the  Fejfels  of  Seed  and  Vrine,  The  firft  Figure  fheweth  the  fore- 

lide,  the  fecond  the  hinder-fide. 
a  a  a  i  7he  fore-part  of^the  right 
kidney, 

bbba  the  back^part  of  the  left 
kidn^i. 

c  I  theoutfide, 
d  d  I  2  the  innerftde, 
ee  I  2  the  trvo  cavities  rvhertinto 
the  emulgent  vejfels  are  inferted. 
f  f  I  2  thetrunkpf  the  hollow  vein, 
g  g  I  2  The  trunks  of  the  great  Ar¬ 
tery, 

h  i  I  2  the  emulgent  vein  and  ar¬ 
tery, 

k  k  I  2  the  right  fatty  vein, 

1  I  the  I  ft  fatty  vein, 

^  I  the  Coeliacal  artery, 
m  n  I  2  the  Vreters', 
o  p  q  12  the  right  Jpermatick^  vein 
which  arifeth  near  p,  the  left 
mar  q, 

t  I  the  place  where  the  arteries  of 
the  feed  arife, 

f  1  2  Small  branches  diflributed 
from  the  jpermatical  veins  totheF^- 
ritonseum. 

1 1  2  the  fpiry  varicous  body^  called 
Varicofum  Vas  pyramidale. 
u  l  2  7i5;eParaftat2e  or  Epididymis; 

X  I  the  tejiicleyet  covered  with  its 
coat, 

^12  the  place  where  the  leading  vejfel  vas  deferenS,  doth  arife,  ai  2  tloedefcent  of  the  fame 
leading  vejfel,  ^  i  2  the  revolution  of  the  fame  leading  vefel,  y  i  2  the  pajfage  ofthe  fame  vejfelre- 
fleded  liks  a  recurrent  nerve,  ^2  the  meeting  of  the  fame  leading  veffels,  £i2  the  Bladder  of  Vrine'^i 
the  firft  F  ignre  fheweth  it  open,  the  fecond  fheweth  the  back,parts,  ^  ^  i  thefmaU  bladder  ofthe  feed  opened, 

Mh2  the  Glandules  called  GlmdulxFxofkztx,  6i  the  Sphincier  mufcle  of  the  Bladder,  ill  2  the 
Wie/  which  mak^  the  fubftance  of  the  tard.  k  k  t  theveffels  which  go  unto  the  tard  and  neck,of  the 
Bladder,  Kt  the  paffage  which  u  common  to  the  Vrine  and  Seed,  cut  open.  *4^  2  the  implantatmof 
the  Vreters  into  the  Bladder,  ^ 

■  k  denft,  and  foUd,  k  they  Ihould  be  hu«  by  the  fluiphefs  f  s„W. 

ottneUnne.-  Their  magnitude  is  large  enough,  as  you  may  fee.  Their  figure  is  fomewhat  long  ftance. 

H  5  and 
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Magnitude. 

Figure. 

Compofition. 


dumber. 

Sice- 


Connexion. 

Temper. 

Aftion. 


Their  Scrai-j 
ner. 


and  round,  almoft  refembling  a  femicide,  and  they  are  lightly  flatted  above  and  below  They  arc 

partly  hollow  and  partly  gibbous  i  the  hollow  lies  next  the  hollow  Vein,  and  on  this  fide  they 
ceive  the  emukent  Veins  and  Arteries,  and  fend  forth  the  Ureters  ^  their  gibbous  part  lies  towards 
the  loins  They  are  compofed  of  a  coat  coming  from  the  Venton£um  \  their  own  peculiar  flelh,  with 
the  effufion  of  bloud  about  the  proper  Velfels,  (as  happens  aTo  in  other  entrails)  generates  a  fmall 
Nerve  which  Ipringing  trom  the  Coftal  of  the  fixth  Oonjugation,  is  difiuied  to  each  Kidney  on 
his  fide  into  the  coat  of  the  Kidney  it  felf,  although  others  think  it  .  always  accompanies  the  Vein 

that  moft  diligent  Author  of  Anatomy  hath  obferved  that  this  Nerve  is  not  onely 
oftentimes  divaricated  into  the  coat  of  the  Kidneys,  but  alfo  pierces  into  their  fubftance.  They  arc 
two  in  number,  that  if  the  one  of  them  (hould  by  chance  be  hurt,  the  other  might  fupply  thofe  nc- 
ceffities  of  Nature  for  which  the  Kidneys  are  made.  They  lie  upgin  the  loins  at  the  fides  of  the 
gr«at  Velfcls,  on  which  they  depend  by  their  proper  Veins  and  Arteries,  and  they  ftick  to  them  as  it 
uxre,  by  a  certain  fecond  coat,  left  that  they  might  be  ftiaken  by  any  violent  motions.  Wherefore  we 
may  fay  that  the  Kidneys  have  two  coats,  one  proper  adhering  to  their  fubftance,  the  other, as  it  were, 
coming  from  the  feritonsum  on  that  part  they  ftick  to  it.  The  right  Kidney  is  almoft  always  the 
higher,  for  thofe  reafons  I  gave,  fpeaking  of  the  original  of  the  emulgent  Veffels.  Columhui  feems 
to  think  the  contrary  s  but  fuch  like  controvcrfies  may  be  quickly  decided  by  the  Eye.  They  have 
connexion  with  the  principal  Velfels  by  the  Veins,  Nerves,  and  Arteries*,  by  the  Coats  with  the 
Loins  and  other  parts  of  the  lower  Belly,  but  efpecially  with  the  Bladder  by  the  Ureters.  They  are  of 
a  hot  and  moift  temper,  as  all  flelhy  parts  are.  Their  a^ion  is  to  cleanfe  the  Mafs  of  the  Bloud  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  ferous  and  cholerick  humour.  I  laid  the  greater.part,  becaufe  it  is  needful 
that  fome  portion  thereof fhould  go  with  the  alimentary  bloud  to  the  folid  parts,  tofervein  ftead  of 
a  vehicle,  left  otherwife  it  Ihouldbe  too  thick. 

Befides,  you  muft  note,  that  in  each  Kidney  there  is  a  cavity  bounded  by  a  certain  membrane,  en« 
compaffed  by  the  divifion  of  the  emulgent  Veins  and  Arteries  through  which  the  Urine  is  {trained 
partly  by  the  expulfive  faculty  of  the  Kidneys,  partly  by  the  attractive  of  the  Ureters  which  run 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  Kidneys  on  the  hollow  fide,  no  otherwife  than  the  Torus  cholagogm 
through  the  body  of  the  Liver.  .  *  .  ,  , 
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Compofure. 


Number. 


Site. 


Of  the  Sfermatic\  V ejfels, 

NOw  we  fhould  havefpoken  of  the  Ureters,  becaufe,  as  we  faid  before,  they  are  paffages  dc-^ 
rived  from  the  Kidneys  to  carry  the  Urine  to  the  Bladder.  But,  becaufe  they  cannot  be 
•  diftinguilhed  and  Ihewed,  unlefs  by  the  corrupting  and  vitiating  the  fite  of  the  fpcrmatick 
Veffels,  therefore  I  have  thought  it  better  to  pafs  to  the  Explication  of  all  the  fpermatick  parts. 

And  lirft  of  all  you  muft  gently  feparate  them,  ( that  fo  the  Declaration  of  them  may  be  more 
eafie  and  manifeft  )  and  that  f^om  the  coat  which  comes  from  the  ?enton£um^  and  the  fat  which  in- 
vefts  them  even  to  the  Share-bone,  having  diligently  confidered  their  fite ,  before  you  feparate 
them.  Then  you  fhall  teach  that  the  fubftance  of  thefe  Veffels  is  like  to  that  of  the  Veins  and  Ar¬ 
teries.  Their  quantity  is  fmall  in  thicknefs,  but  of  an  indifferent  length,  by  reafon  of  the  diftance 
of  their  original  from  the  Tefticles.  They  are  longer  in  Men  than  in  Women,  becaufe  thefe  have 
their  Tefticlcs  hanging  without  their  Belly,  but  Women  have  them  lying  hid  within  their  Belly. 
Their  figure  and  compofure  is  wholly  like  the  figure  and  compofition  of  the  Veins  and  Arteries, 
except  m  this  one  thing,  that  from  that  place  where  they  go  forth  of  the  great  capacity  of  the 
Teriton£um^  they  are  turned  into  many  intricate  windings,  like  crooked  fwoln  Veins,  even  to  the 
Tefticle-,  That  the  fpermatick  matter  in  that  one  Tra<9:,  which  yet  is  no  other  than  bloud,  maybe 
prepared  to  concoeftion,  or  rather  be  turned  into  Seed  in  thefe  Veffels,  by  the  irradiation  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Tefticles.  Thefe  Veffels  are  fix  in  number ,  four  preparing,  and  two  ejaculatory , 
of  which  we  will  fpeak  hereafter.  Therefore  on  each  fide  there  be  two  prepring  Veffels,  that  is, 
a  Vein  and  an  Artery,  arifing  as  we  told  you  when  we  fpoke  of  the  diftribution  of  the  hollow  Vein. 
They  are  inferred  into  the  Tefticles  through  that  coat  which  we  call  Epididymis^  others  Dartos, 
Their  fite  is  oblique  above  the  Loins  and  Flanks,  whileft  they  rundown  between  the  ends  of  the 
Share  and  Haunch-bone,  they  are  knit  to  the  parts  lying  under  them,  both  by  certain  Fibers  which 
they  fend  from  them,  as  alfo  by  the  membrane  they  have  from  the  Periton£um,  They  have  like  tem¬ 
perature  as  the  Veins  and  Arteries  have.  Their  adion  is  to  carry  bloud  to  the  Tefticles  for  genera¬ 
ting  of  Seed. 
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T  He  Tefticles  are  of  a  Glandulous ,  white,  foft  and  loofc  fubftance,  that  fo  they  may  the 
more  eafily  receive  the  fpermatick  matter:  their  magnitude  and  figure  equal,  and  re.^ 
femble  a  fmall  Pullets  Egg  foraewhat  flatted  j  their  compofure  is  of  Veins,  Arteries,  Coats, 
and  their  proper  flefh.  Their  Veins  and  Arteries  proceed  from  the  fpermatick  Veffels,  their  Nerves, 
from  the  fixth  Conjugation,  by  the  roots  of  the  Ribs,  and  out  of  the  Holy-bone.  They  are  wrap¬ 
ped  in  four  Coats,  two  whereof  are  common,  and  two  proper.  The  common,  are  the  Scrotum  or 

skin 
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skin  of  the  Cods,  proceeding  from  the  true  skin^  and  the  fiefhy  Coat,  v^hich  confihs  of  the  flelhy 
Pannicle  in  that  place  receiving  a  great  number  of  Veffels,  through  which  occafion  it  isfo  called; 

The  proper  Coats  are  hrft  the  Erythm  ariling  from  the  procefs  of  the  Teritonatnu,  going  into  the  The  Coat 
Scrotum  together  with  the  fpermatick  Veffels,  which  it  involves  and  covers;,  this  appears  red  both  Erythrpu. 
by  reafon  of  the  Veffels,  asalfoof  the  Cremaller-mufcles  of  the  Tefticles’,  tlmi  thQ  Epididymis  or 
I) arm  which^  tak«  its  original  of  the  membrane  of  the  fpermatick  preparing  Veffels*  The  flelh  of 
the  Tefticles,  is  as  it  were,  a  certain  effufion  of  matter  about  the  Velfels,  as  we  faid  of  other  entrails. 
Butyoumuft  obferve,  that  the  Erythrois  encompaffes  the  whole  Stone,  except  its  head,  in  which 
place  it  ftrikes  to  the  Epididymis^  which  is  continued  through  the  whole  fubilancc  of  the  Tefticle. 

This  Epididymis  or  Vartos  was  therefore  put  about  the  Stones,  becaufe  the  Tellicles  of  themfelves 
are  loofe,(pongious,  cavernous  and  foft,  fo  that  they  cannot  iafely  be  joined  to  the  fpermatick  Vef- 
fels,  which  are  hard  and  ftrong.  Wherefore  Nature,  that  it  might  join  extreams  by  a  fit  Medium, 
or  mean ,  formed  this  Coat  "Epididymis.  This  is  fcarcc  apparent  in  Women  by  reafon  of  its  fmal- 
nefs.  -  The  two  forementioned  common  Coats,  adhere  or  hick  together  by  the  Veffels  not  onely 
amongft  themfelves,  but  alfo  with  the  Ery>ihrois.  You  muft  befides  oblerve,  the  Cremafter-mufeies  ^ 
are  ofthe  faid  fubftance  with  other  muffles,  fmall  and  thin,  of  an  oblique  and  broad  figure,  ariling 
from  the  membrane  of  the  Feriton£um,  which  (as  we  faid  before)  affumes  flelh  from  the  flanks!  Their 
compolition  is  like  other  muffles.  They  are  two,  on  each  flde  one.  They  are  fituafe  from  the  ends 
of  the  Flanks  even  to  the  Stones.  They  have  connexion  with  the  procels  of  the  and  Te¬ 

fticles.  Their  temper  is  like  that  of  other  muffles.  Their  adion  is  to  hang  and  draw  up  the  Tefli- 
cles  towards  the  Belly,  whence  they  are  called  hanging  muffles.  The  Teiticles  are  moft  commonly 
two  in  number,  on  each  fide  one-,  fometimes  there  be  three,  fometimes  one  alone  •,  as  it  happens  alfo 
in  the  Kidneys,  for  fome  have  but  one  Kidney  They  lie  hid  in  the  Scrotum  at  the  very  roots  of  the 
Share-bone,  connexed  to  the  principal  parts  of  their  Veffels,  with  the  neck  of  the  Bladder  and  Yard  •, 
but  by  their  Coats  they  adhere  to  the  parts  from  whence  they  have  them.  They  are  of  a  cold  and  temper, 
moift  temper,  becaufe  they  are  glandulous although  they  may  be  hot  by  accident,  by  reafon  ofthe 
multitude  ofthe  Veffels  flowing  thither.  Thofe  whofe  Tefticles  are  more  hot,  are  prompt  to  Venery, 
and  have  their  Privities  and  adjacent  parts  very  hairy  j  and  befides,  their  Teiticles  are  very  large  and 
compad.  Thofe  on  the  contrary  that  have  them  cold,  are  flow  to  Venery,  neither  do  they'ljeget 
many  children,  and  thofe  they  get,  are  rather  female  than  male  i  their  Privities  have  little  hair  upon 
them,  and  their  Tefticles  are  fmall,  foft,  and  flat.  The  adion  of  the  Tefticle  is  to  generate  Seed,  to  ^aioit; 
corroborate  all  the  parts  of  the  Body,  and  by  a  certain  manly  irradiation  to  breed  or  increafe  a  true 
mafeuline  courage.  ^  Thisyou  may  know  by  Eunuchs,  or  fuch  as  are  gelt,  who  are  of  a  vvomanilh  na¬ 
ture,  and  are  oftentimes  more  tender  and  weak  than  Women.  As  Hippocrates  teaches  by  example 
of  the  Scythians,  Lib.  Ve  Acre,  Locis  &  Aquis,  ^ 


CHAP.  XXVIIi. 

Ofthe  V mcons  Bodies  or  Paraftates,  and  of  the  ejaculatory  Vejfels^  and  the  glandUlcm  or  Proftates. 

T  -.  •  r*  1  I  11  ^  e^as  the  nerves,  wound  and  clofe  Their  SuS. 

woven  amongft  themfelves-,  they  are  ftretched  even  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  A^nce. 

Tefticles,  from  whence  prefently  by  their  departure  they  produce  the  vfa  ejaculatoria,  or 
leading  Veffels.  But  unlefs  we  do  very  well  diftinguilh  their  names,  they  ihall  ffarce  Ihun  confufion. 

For  that  which  I  call  Para(iat£,  that  is,  as  it  were  the  head  of  the  tefticle,  being,  as  it  were,  like  ano¬ 
ther  Stone,  is  called  Epididymis  by  Galen,  1. 1.  He  Semine.  But  I,  by  the  example  and  authority  of  Au- 

many  Anatomifts,  underftandby  the  Epididymis  the  proper  Coat  of  the  Tefticles  of  which  thino- 1  fp^^ks 
thought  good  by  the  way  to  admonifli  you  of.  Their  Adion  is,  by  their  crooked  paffages  to  hinder 
the  Seed  from  departnig  out  of  the  prepa^^^^  the  leading  Veffels,  before  it  Ihall  be  Soft  perfed-  Theft 
ly  laboured  and  concoded  in  thefe  Veffels  by  the  power  and  force  of  the  Tefticles.  For  in  the  firft 
windings  the  bloud  looks  pure,  but  in  the  lalt  it  is  not  fo  red,  but  fomewhat  whitifti.  For  Nature 
commonly  doth  thus  delay  the  matter  in  its  paffage,  either  by  ftraitnefs  or  obliquity,  which  it  de¬ 
fires  to  make  more  perfedf  and  elaborate  by  any  new  concodfion  this  we  may  learn  by  thefoldin^>s 
of  the  Kete  the  windings  in  the  Guts,  the  wrinkles  in  the  bottom  of  the  Stomachy  the  ftrait¬ 

nefs  ofthe  the  Capillary  Veins  difperffd  through  the  body  of  the  Liver  i  Certainly  Nature 
hath  intended  fome  fuch  thing  in  the  making  of  the  fpermatick  Veflels.  Their  quantity  is  vifible  Their  Quant!-, 
and  figure  round,  tending  fomewhat  to  Iharpnefs.  They  are  compofed  of  Veins^  Nerves  and  Ar-  figure  and 
teries,  which  they  enjoy  from  the  Veffels  of  the  tefticles,  from  the  Epididymu,  or  the  Coat  from 
the  Ferttonaum,  and  their  proper  fubftance.  Their  temper  is  Cold  and  dry.  They  be  two  in  nura^  Their  tenipcf 
ber,  one  to  each  Tefticle*  But  thefe  Varicous  bodies  are  called  Farajiau,  Aflifters,  becaufe  they  iwniber. 
fuperficially  affift ,  and  are  knit  to  the  Tefticles  according  to  their  length,  or  long  ways.  Out  c£  Vafx  ejncul li¬ 
the  Farajiau  proceed  the  V ufa  ejaculatoria,  or  leading  Veffels,  being  of  the  fame  fubftance  as  their 
Progenitors,  that  is,  folid,  white,  and  as  it  were  lierVous.  Their  quantity  is  indifferent,  their  figure  fL 

loimd  and  Mow,  that  the  Seed  may  have  a  free  paffage  through  them,  yet  theyfeem  not  to  be|er- 
forated  by  any  mamfeft paffage,  unlefs  by  chance  in  fuch  as  have  had  a  long  Gonorrh:,a.  They 
have  hke  temper  as  the  faraftms,  between  which  and  the  Frojiates  they  ate  feated,  immediately 

knit  with  them  both,  asboth  in  the  Coat,  and  the  other  Veffels  with  the  parts  from  whence  they 
take  them*  ^  ^ 

But  we  muft  note,  that  fuch  like  Veffels  coining  out  of  the  Farajiates  afeend  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Stones  even  to  the  top,  in  which  place  meeting  with  the  preparing  Veffels,  they  rife  into  the 
el  y  y  he  fame  paffages,  aiid  bind  themfelves  together  by  nervous  fibres,  even  to  the  inner 
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capacity  of  the  belly,  from  whence  turning  back,  they  forfakethe  preparing,  that  fo  they  may  ruii 
to  thd  bottom  of  the  Share-bone,  into  the  midftof  two  glandulous  bodies,  which  they  cdMFrojiates 
fituate  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  that  there  meeting  together,  they  may  grow  into  one  paffage, 

Ih  "Tenth  Figune,  wherein  thofe  things  Jhewed  in  the  former  Figure^  are  more  exadlyfet  fortjf, 

a  a  Apart  of  the  Midriffs  and  of 
the  Peritonaeum  with  the  ribs 
broken. 

bb  c  c  The  convex  or  gibbous  part  of 
the  liver  marked  with  bb,  the 
hollow  or  concavoHS  part  with  cc. 
d  6-  ^he  right  and  left  ligaments  of 
the  Liver, 

f  The  trunkj)f  the  gate-vein. 
g  The  trunk^of  the  hollow  vein, 
h  1  The  fatty  veins,  both  left  and 
right, 

VThe  afeent  of  the  great  Artery 
above  the  hollow  vein,  and  the  di- 
vijton  thereof. 
k  The  Coeliacal  Artery. 
m  n  The  emulgent  VeJJels. 

00  pp  TIk  fat  tmicles  or  coats 
torn  from  both  the  Kidneys, 
qq  The  Vreters  that  go  unto  the 
Bladder. 

t  u  The  right  fpermatical  Vein 
which  arifeth  near  to  u. 

X  y  The  double  originat  of  the  left 
jpermatical  Vein. 

X  From  the  Emulgent,  \ 
j  From  the  hollow  vein.  > 

ot  The  original  of  the  fpermatical 
Arteries, 

^  Certain  branches  from  the  Jper- 

matkkArteries  which  run  unto  rk  Peritonaeum.  >  The  paffage  of  the  ffermatical  Veffels  through  the  pro- 
dudions  of  the  Peritonaeum,  which  mufr  be  obferved  byjkch  as  ufe  to  cut  for  the  Rupture.  S  Thefriry  bod- 
den  Hidie  s  entrance  into  the  tejUcle,  it  is  caMCorpus  varicofum  pyramidale.  £  The  Paraftate  I  The 
Stone  or  Tejikle  covered  with  his  inmofr  coat,  w  The  dependent  of  the  leading  Vejfel  called  Vas  deferens. 
V  V  TheBladder.  The  right  Gut.  |  The  Glandules,  called  Fxoi\zi^,  into  which  the  leading  Veffels 
aremfrted.  f  The  mujcle  of  the  Bladder,  (s  tv  Two  bodies  of  the  lard,  s  and  r  and  v  hit  Veffels. 
<p  X  The  coat  of  the  TejUcle.  4  gj  The  mufcle  of  the  Teflicle  4,  hU  Veffels  6 . 

^  For  thus  of  three  pafTages,  that  is  of  the  two  leading  Veffels,  and  one  paffage  of  the  Bladder,  there 
IS  one  common,  one  in  men  for  the  calling  forth  of  Seed  and  Urine,  A  Caruncle  rifing  like  a  Creft 
at  the  beginning  of  the  neck  of  the  Bladder,  argues  this  uniting  of  the  paffages,  which  receiving  this 
fame  paffage  which  is  fufficiently  large,  is  oft-times  taken  by  fuch  as  are  ignorant  in  Anatomy  tor  an 
unnatural  Caruncle,  then  efpecially  when  it  is  fwollen  through  any  occafion.  Thefe  leading  Veffels 
arc  two  in  number,  on  each  fide  one.  Their  adion  is  to  convey  the  Seed  made  by  the  TeSicIes  to 
the  Proftates,  and  fo  to  the  neck  of  the  Bladder,  fo  to  be  call  forth  at  the  common  paffage  But  if  anv 
ask  whether  that  common  paffage  made  by  the  twoleadingVeffels  between  the  glandulous  Bodies  Z 
fo  obvious  to  fenfe  or  no:  We  anfwer,  it  is  notmanifeft,  though reafon  compel  us  toconfefs  that 
that  way  is  perforated  by  reafon  ofthe  fpermatick,  grofs,  and  vifeous  matter  carried  that  wav  Bnr 
peradventure  the  reafon  why  that  paffage  cannot  be  fecn,  is,  becaufe  in  a  dead  carkafs  allfmall  paffa- 
gesareclofedand  hid  the  heat  and  fpirits  being  gone*,  and  the  great  appear  muchlefs,  by  reafon 
all  the  perforations  fade  and  fall  into  themfelves.  Yet  certainly  thefe  paffages  muft  needs  be  very 
ftrait  even  in  a  living  Man,  feeing  that  in  a  dead  they  will  not  admit  the  point  ofa  needle.  Where^ 
tore  we  need  not  fear,  left  in  fearching,  whileft  we  thruft  the  into  the  Bladder  it  penetrate 

into  the  common  paffage  of  the  leading  Veffels  which  runs  within  the  Caruncle,  uidefs  peradventure 
by  tome  chance,  as  a  Gonorrhoea,  or  fome  great  Phlegmon,  it  be  much  dilated  befides  Nature  For  I 
have  fometimesleen  fuch  paffages  fo  open,  that  they  would  receive  the  head  ofa Spathern*-  which 
thing  ftiould  admonifti  us,  that  in  fearching  we  take  great  care  that  we  do  not  ralhlv  hurt  this  Ca 
runclei  for  being  iomewhatraftily  handled  with  a  C^tkter,  it  cafts  forth  bloud,  efpeciallv  if  it  be  in¬ 
flamed.  But  alfothe  concourfe  ofthe  fpirits' ftbwing  with  great  violence  together  with  the  Seer! 
much  helps  forward  fuch  ejaculation  thereof  performed  through  thefe  ftrait  paffages  bv  the  nower  nf 
the  imaginative  faculty  in  the  Aft  of  Generation.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

After  the  leading  Veffels,  follow  the  being  glandulous  Bodies  of  the  fame  fubftance  and 

temper  that  other  Glandules  are.  Their  quantity  is  large  enough,  their  figure  round ,'  and  fome- 

"""  ^  produdfion  of  an  indifferent  length.  They  are  cZ 

pofedofVeins,  Nerves  Arteries,  a  coat  (which  they  have  from  the  neighbouring  parts)  and  lalHv 
their  proper  fiefti,  which  they  have  from  their  lirft  conformation.  Theyare  twoinnumber,  fituate 
at  the  root  of  the  neck  of  the  Bladder,  fomewhat  ftraitly  bound  or  tied  to  the  fame,  to  the  leading 
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Vdfels,  and  the  parts  anhexed  to  them.  But  always  obferve,  that  every  part  which  enjoys  nourifh-  An  Anatomi- 
ment,  life,  and  fenfe,  either  Hrft  or  lall:,  hath  connexion  with  the  principal  parts  of  the  Body,  by  the  cal  Axiom, 
intercourfe  of  the  Veffels  which  they  receive  from  thence. 

Theufe  of  theProftatpis  to  receive  in  their  proper  body  the  feed  laboured  in  the  Tefticles,  and  Their  ufes. 
to  contain  it  there,  until  it  be  troublefom  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  or  both.  Belides,  they  co!> 
tain  a  certain  oily  and  vifeid  humour  in  their  glandulous  body,  that  continually  diftilling  into  the 
palTage  of  the  Urine,  it  may  preferve  it  from  the  acrimony  and  lharpnefs  thereof.  But  we  have  ob- 
ferved  alfo  on  each  fide  other  Glandules,  which  Rondeletius  calls  Appendices  Glandulofe^  glandulous  ^ond.  in  mi- 
dependences  to  arife  from  thefe  Proftates,  in  which  alfo  there  is  feed  referved. 

DOS, 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  the  Vreters,  ' 

NOwitfeemsfit  to  fpeak  of  the  Ureters,  Bladder,  and  parts  belonging  to  the,  Bladder. 

Therefore  the  Ureters  are  of  a  fpermatick,  white,  denfe,  and  folid  fubftance,  of  an  indifie- 
rent  bignefs  in  length  and  thicknefs.  Their  Figure  is  round  and  hollow.  They  are 
compofed  of  two  Coats,  one  proper  confiftingof  right  and  tranfverfe  Fibres  which  comes  from  the 
emulgent  Veins  and  Arteries  j  the  other  common,  from  the  befides,  they  have  Veins, 

Nerves,  and  Arteries,  from  the  neighbouring  parts. 

They  be  two  in  number,  on  each  fide  one  •,  they  are  fituate  between  the  Kidnies  (out  of  whofe 
hollow  part  they  proceed)  and  the  Bladder.  But  the  manner  how  the  Ureters  infert  or  enter  them- 
felves  into  the  Bladder,  and  the  Porus  Cholagogns  into  the  Duodennm^  exceeds  admiration*,  for  the 
Ureters  arc  notdiredly  but  obliquely  implanted  near  the  orifice  of  the  Bladder,  and  penetrate  into 
the  inner  fpace  thereof  i  for  within  they  do,  as  it  were,  divide  the  membrane,  or  membranous  Coat 
of  the  body  of  the  Bladder,  and  infinuate  themfelves  into  that,  as  though  it  were  double.  But  this 
is  opened  at  the  entrance  of  the  Urine,  butlhut  at  other  times,  the  cover,  as  it  were  falling  upon 
it,  fo  that  the  humour  which  is  fallen  into  the  capacity  of  the  Bladder,  cannot  be  forced  or  driven 
back  i  no  not  fo  much  as  the  Air  blown  into  it  can  come  this  way  out,  as  we  fee  in  Swines  Bladders 
blown  up  and  filled  with  Air. 

For  we  fee  it  is  the  Air  contained  in  thefe  which  fills  them  thuss  neither  can  it  be  prelTed  forth  but 
with  extraordinary  force. 

For  as  this  Skin  or  Coat  turned  in  by  the  force  of  the  humour  gives  way,  fo  it  being  prelTed  out 
by  the  body  contained  within,  thrufts  its  whole  body  into  the  palTage  as  a  ftopple ,  like  to  this,  is  the 
infertion  of  the  Porus  Cholagogm  into  the  Cuts. 

The  Ureters  have  connexion  with  the  above-mentioned  parts,  with  the  mufcles  of  the  Loins,  upon 
which  they  run  from  the  Kidneys  to  the  Bladder. 

Wherrfore  nothing  hinders,  but  that  the  fione  Hiding  through  the  Ureters  into  the  Bladder, 
may  ftupifie  the  Thigh  as  much  as  it  did  when  it  was  in  the  Kidney.  They  are  of  a  cold  and  dry 
temper. 

Their  ufe  is,  to  ferve  as  palTages  or  channels,  for  carrying  the  Urine  into  the  Bladder. 
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magnitude,  fi¬ 
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chap.  XXX. 

Of  the  Bladder, 

THe  Bladder  is  of  the  fame  fubilance  that  the  Ureters,  that  is,  nervous,  that  fo  it  may  be  the  The  fubftance 
more  cafily  dilated.  . 

It  is  of  a  large  proportion,  in  fome  bigger,  in  fome  lefs,  according  to  the  difference  of  Age 
and  habit  of  body.  It  is  of  a  round  Figure,  and  as  it  were.  Pyramidal,  ^  Figure.  ^ 

It  is  compoledof  two  Coats,  one  proper,  which  is  very  thick  and  ftrong,  compofed  of  the  three 
forts  ofFibres,  that  is,  in  the  inner  fide  ofthedired,  without  of  the  tranfverfe ,  and  inthemidft  of- 
the  oblique.  The  other  common  Coat  coming  from  the  Peritonaeum^  hath  Veins  and  Arteries  on 
each  fide  one,  from  the  Hypogafirick^  VelTels  above  the  Holy  bone  *,  alfo  it  hath  Nerves  on  each  fide 
from  the  fixth  conjugation  mixt  with  the  Nerves  of  the  Holy  bone.  For  thefe  Nerves  defeend 
from  the  Brain  even  to  the  end  of  the  Holy  bone. 

It  is  but  one,  and  that  fituate  in  men  in  the  lower  belly  upon  the  right  Gut,  and  below  the  Share- 
bone*,  but  in  Women  between  the  Womb  and  that  bone,  to  which  it  cleaves  with  his  membranous 
ligaments,  as  it  doth  to  the  Yard  by  its  neck,  and  to  the  right  gut  by  its  common  Coat  and  nroner 
Veffels.  It  is  of  a  cold  and  dry  temper. 

The  ufe  and  adion  thereof  is  by  the  Fibers  continually  to  draw  the  Urine,  and  contain  it  as  long  Temper,  ufe 
as  need  requires,  and  then  to  expel  it  by  the  heck,  partly  by  comprelfion  either  of  it  felf,  or  ra-  aftion. 
ther  to  the  mufcles  of  the  Epigafirium  2ind  Midriff*,  becaufe  this  motion,  feeing  it  is  voluntary,  can¬ 
not  be  performed  unlefs  by  a  mufcle  which  the  Bladder  wants  j  partly  by  the  dilatation  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Sphinder  mufcle  compofed  of  tranfverfe  Fibers,  like  the  Sphindfer  of  the  Fundament  ^he  fphin- 
after  the  fame  manner  to  (hut  up  the  orifice  of  the  Bladder,  that  the  Urine  fiownot  outagainft  our 
will.  But  the  Bladder,  as  it  fills,  is  dilated  i  but  as  it  is  emptied,  it  is  contradfed  like  a  purfe.  You 
mayeafily  obferve  this  mufcle  in  a  Sows  bladder:  it  is  firetched  from  the  orifice  of  the  Bladder, 
and  beginning  of  the  Urinary  paffage  even  to  the  Privities  in  Women  *,  but  in  Men  it  is  termi-  '•  ' 
nated  in  the  Peritonatm  asfoonas,  it  hath  left  the  right  Gut.  Befides,  this  mufcle  is  thus  far 
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ftretched  forth,  that  the  Urine  by  its  compreffion  (hould  be  wholly  preffed  out  ofthe  Bladder,  which 
by  too  long  ftay  would  by  its  acrimony  do  fome  harm.  This  is  the  common  opinion  of  Anatomifts 
concerning  the  Sphincter  of  the  Bladder,  which  neverthelefs  Fallopim  dWows  not  For  (faith  he) 
if  this  mufcle  (hould  be  fituate  beneath  the  glandulous  bodies,  the  Seed  in  copulation  could  never 
be  call  forth  without  fome  fmall  quantity  of  Urine,  Wherefore  he  thinks  that  this  mufcle  is  fituate 
above  the  Trofiates^  and  that  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  beginning  ofthe  neck  of  the  Bladder,  which 
becomes  more  flefhy  whileft  it  is  woven  with  tranfverfe  fibers. 

T^he  'Eleventh  Figure  of  the  'Bladder  andTard, 

AB  I  2  3  4  5  7  P  "^he  tmhodies 
Kphkh  make  the  ICard, 

C  C  2  3  The  place  where  thefe  two 
bodies  do  firli  arife. 

*Di23457p  The  Nut  of  the 
Tard^  called  Gians  Penis. 

E  E  4  5  The  fungous  and  red  fuh- 
fiance  ofthe  bodies  of  the  Tard. 

F  4  5  The  mutual  connexion  of  the 
bodies  ofthe  Tard^  and  the  nervous 
outward  fubfiance  of  the  fame^ 
compajjing  round  about  the  former 
fungous  fubfiance. 

G  1  2  3  4  5  7  P  The  pajfage  of 
the  Vrine^  or  common  Fipe^  run-- 
fling  under  the  Tard  all  along  h'ls 
length, 

HI  1  2  ThefirfipairofMufclesof 
the  Tardj  which  in  the  firjt  Figure 
.  do  yet  grow  to  it^  but  in  the  fe- 
cond  they  hang  from  their  original, 

KL  I  2  ThefecondpairofMufcles 
of  the  Tard^  in  the  frfi  Figure^ 
growing'-,  in  the  fecond^  hanging 
from  their  infertion. 

M  I  2  The  SphinCler  of  the  right 
Gut, 

N  3  7  8  p  The  round  SphinSier- 
mufcle  ofthe  bladder, 

OO  A  Membrane  which  is  over  the 
holes  of  the  Share-hone. 

V  2  A  round  Ligament  from  the  meeting  of  the  Share-hones  on  the  head  of  the  thigh,  O  3  7  ^  Tloe  body 
of  the  Bladder,  RR  3  7  The  which  into  Seed  when  it 'psperfeHly  laboured,  is  Im.  SS38  Por¬ 

tions  of  the  Zlreters,  TT'^3  Portionsof  the  Vejfels  which  lead  down  the  feed,  VV7S  The ‘Umbilical 
Arteries,  X  7  8  The  Ligament  of  the  Bladder  calledXXrzchus,  Y  7  8  The  Navel  or  Umbilicus,  Z  7  8  The 
Umbilical  Vein.  aa7  The  Vein  and  Artery  of  the  Tard.  b5  The  Artery  difiributed  ihrough.the  body  of 
the  Tard, 


The  neck  of 
the  Bladder. 


The  conne¬ 
xion  and  ufc 
thereof. 


For  the  neck  ofthe  Bladder :  it  differs  nothing  in  fubfiance,  compofure,  number,  and  temper  from 
the  Bladder,  but  onely  in  quantity,  which  is  neither  fo  large,  nor  round  in  Figure,  but  fomewhat 
long  together  with  the  Yard,  reprefenting  the  fhape  of  the  letter  S.  It  is  placed,  in  men  at  the  end 
ofthe  right  Gut  and  Periton£um^  rifing  upwards  even  to  the  roots  of  the  Yard,  and  with  it  bending 
it  felf  downwards  >  in  W  omen  it  is  Chort,  broad,  and  ftreight,  ending  at  the  orifice  of  the  neck  of  the 
Womb  between  the  nervous  bodies  of  the  Nympho, 

In  men  it  hath  connexion  with  the  Bladder,  the  ejaculatory  Veffels,  the  right  Gut  and  Yard ,  but 
in  Women  onely  with  the  neck  of  the  Womb  and  Privities.  The  ufe  of  it  is  in  Men  to  cafi  forth  Seed 
and  Urine,  in  Women  onely  Urine.  But  we  mufi  -note  that  the  Share-bones  mufi  be  divided  and 
pulled  afunder  in  that  part  where  they  are  joined,  that  fo  you  may  the  more  exadf ly  obferve  the  fi- 
tuation  of  thefe  parts.  Befidcs  you  mufi  note,  that  by  the  Peritonaeum^  we  underfiand  nothing  elfe, 
in  Men  and  Women,  than  that  fpace  which  is  from  the  Fundament  60  the  Privities,  in  which  the 
feam  is  called  Taurus, 


GHAP.XXXT. 

*  Ofthe  Tard, 

The  fubfiance,' *  *1  Ow  follows  the  declaration  of  the  privy  parts  of  Men  and  Women ,  and  firfi  we  will  treat 

quantity  and  of  Mens.  The  Y  ard  is  of  a  ligamentous  fubfiance,  becaufe  it  hath  its  original  from  bones>  . 

\  it  is  of  an  indifferent  magnitude  in  all  dimenfions,  yet  in  fome  bigger,  inforaelefsj  the 

*  Figure  of  it  is  round,  but  yet  fomewhat  flatted  above  and  beneath,^ 

Compofurea  It  is  compofed  of  a  double  Coat,  Nerves,  Veins,  Arteries,  two  Ligaments,  the  paffage  of  the  Urine, 

and  four  Mufcles.  It  hath  its  Coats  both  from  the  true  Skin ,  as  alfo  from  the  flefhy  Pannide  •,  but 

the 
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the  Veins  and  Arteries  from  thofe  of  the  lower  part  of  the  lower  belly-which  run  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Holy-bone  into  the  Yard,  as  the.  feminary  Velfels  run  on  the  upper  part. 

The  ligaments  of  the  Yard  proceed  on  both  fides  from  the  fides  and  lower  commilfure  of  the  The  ligament^ 
Share-bones  •>  wherefore  the  Yard  is  immediately  at  his  root  furnifhed  with  a  double  ligament  i 
but  thefe  two  prelently  run  into  one  fpongy  one.  The  palfage  of  the  Urine  iituate  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Yard,  comes  from  the  neck  of  the  Bladder  between  the  two  ligaments. 

For  the  four  Mufcles,  the  two  fide-ones  compoling  Or  making  a  great  pairt  of  the  Yard,.pro-  TheMufcIes, 
ceed  from  the  inward  extuberancy  of  the  Hip-bone,  and  prefently  they  are  dilated  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal ,  and  then  grows  lefs  again.  The  two  other  lower  arile  tfom  the  Mufcles  of  the  F’unda- 
inent,  and  accompany  the  Urinary  palTage  the  length  of  the  Fcntonxum  until  they  enter  the  Yard  ■; 

'but  thefe  two  Mufcles  cleave  fo  clofe  together ,  that  they  may  feem  one ,  having  a  triangular 
Form. 

The  adfion  of  thefe  four  Mufcles  in  the  ad  of  generation  is,  they  open  and  dilate  this  common  Their  A^ibn> 
paflage  of  Urine  and  Seed,  that  the  Seed  may  be  forcibly  or  violently  calHnto  the  Field  of  Nature  v 
and  befidcs,  they  then  keep  the  Yard  fo  Itiff  that  it  cannot  bend  to  cither  lide. 

The  Yard  is  in  number  one,  and  fituate  upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  Share-bone,  that  it  rhightbe 
more  IfilTin  eredion.  It  hath  connexion  with  the  Share-bone  and  neighbouring  parts,  by  the  par^ 
tides  of  which  it  is  compofed.  It  is  of  a  cold  and  dry  temper.  The  adion  of  it  is  to  call:  the  Seed 
into  the  Womb,  for  prefervation  of  mankind. 

The  head  of  it  begins  where  the  tendons  end  i,  this  head  from  the  Figure  thereof  is  called  Gians  The  NpL 
and  Balanuf^  that  is,  the  Nut  ^  and  the  skin  which  covers  the  head,is  called  Pr^putmm^  that  is, the  fore-  The  Pr^pu-  _ 
skin.  The  flclli  of  this  Glandule  is  of  a  middle  nature  between  the  glandulous  flelli  and  true  tim,  or  Fbre» 
skin.  But  you  muft  note  that  the  ligaments  of  the  Yard,  are  fpongy  contrary  to  the  condition  of 
others,  and  Hlled  with  grofs  and  black  bloud.  But  all  thefe  ftirred  up  by  the  delight  of  defired  plea- 
fure,  and  provoked  with  a  venereal  tire,  fwell  up  and  ered  the  Yard. 


CHAP.  >  XXXII. 

-  Of  the  Spermatic}^  Vejfels  and  Tefiicles  in  IFomeri* * 

NO\V  we  (hould  treat  of  the  Privy  parts  in  Women,  but  becaufe  they  depend  upon  the  neck 

and  proper  body  of  the  Womb,  wewillhrft  fpeak  of  the  Womb,  having  hrft  declared  fpermatick 
what  difference  there  is  between  the  fpermatick  Veffels  and  Tefticles  of  Men  and  Women.  Vefiels  in  wo” 
Wherefore  we  muft  know  that  the  fpermatick  Veflels  in  Women  do  nothing  differ  from  thofe  in  Men  differ^ 
inSubftance,  Figure,  Compofure,  Number,  Connexion,  Temper,  Original,  and  Life  •,  butonelyiii 
Magnitude  and  Diftribution  ,  for  Women  have  them  more  large  and  ihort. 

It  was  lit  they  Ihould  be  more  large,  becaufe  theylhould  not  bnely  cohvey  the  matter  fit  for  why  Women; 
generation  of  Young  and  nourilhment  of  the  Tefticles,  but  alfo  fuflicicnt  for  the  nourilhm'cnt  of  fpermatick 
the  Womb  and  Child  i  but  ftiorter,  becaufe  they  end  at  the  Tefticles  and  Womb  within  the  belly  Veflels  are 
in  Women.  Where  you  muft  note,  that  the  preparing  fpermatick  Veflels,  a  little  before  they  come 
to  the  Tefticles,  are  divided  into  two  unequal  branches,  of  which  the  leftfer,  bended  after  the  fame 
manner,  as  we  faidinMen,  goes  into  the  head  of  theTefticlc,  through  which  it  fends  a  flender 
branch  into  the  Coats  of  the  Tefticles  for  life  and  nourilhment,  and  not  onely  into  the  Coats  ,  but 
alfo  into  leading  Veffels.  But  the  bigger  branch  defeends  on  each  fide  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Womb 
between  the  proper  Coat  and  the  common,  from  the  Pentonseum ,  where  it  is  divided  into  divers 
branches.  By  this  difference  of  the  fpermatick  Veffels,  you  may  eafily  underhand  why  Women  caft 
forth  lefs  Seed  than  Men. 

For  their  Tefticles,  they  differ  little  from  Mens  but  in  quantity,  for  they  areleflcr,  and  in  their 

Figure  more  hollow  and  flat ,  by  reafon  of  their  defedive  heat  which  could  not  elevate  of  lift  Tefticles .  dif^ 
them  up  to  their  juft  magnitude.  Their  compofure  is  more  Ample for  they  want  the  Scrotum  of  fer  from  Mens 
Cod,  the  flcftiy  Coat,  and  alio,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  the  Ery^throides but  in  place 
thereof  they  have  another  from  the  Peritonxum  which  covers  the  proper  Coat,  that  is,  the  Epidi¬ 
dymis  or  Vartos.  Silvius  writes,  that  Womens  Tefticles  want  the  Erythoidesj  yet  it  i^  certain, 
that  befides  their  peculiar  Coat  Vartos^  they  have  another  from  the  Peritonxum^  which  is  the  Erythroi- 
des^  or,  as  Fallopm  calls  it  the  Elythroides^  that  is  as  much  as  the  Vaginalis^  or  ftleath.  But  I  think  that  ^ 
this  hath  fprung  from  the  mifunderftanding  that  place  in  Galen^  where  he  writes  that  Womens  Tcfti-  ^  ' 

cles  want  the  For  we  muft  not  underhand  that  to  be  fpoken  of  the  Coat ,  but  of  the 

Var icons  Paraftates  (as  1  forir.erly  faid.)  They  differ  nothing  in  number,  but  in  fites  for  in  Men  . 
they  hang  without  the  belly  at  the  Share-bone  above  the  Peritonxum  \  Women  have  them  lying  hid 
in  their  belly ,  near  the  bottom  at  the  fides  of  the  Womb,  but  yet  fo  as  they  touch  not  the  body  of 
the  Womb. 

•  But  thefe  Tefticles  are  tied  to  the  Womb,  both  by  a  Coat  frotn  the  Eeritonxurn^  aS  alfo  by  the  fead-  connexion, 
ing  Veffels  defeending  to  the  Horns  of  the  Womb  •,  but  to  the  reft  of  the  body,  by  the  Veflels  and  the 
Nerves  arifing  from  the  Holy-bone  and  Coftal  Nerves.  They  are  of  a  colder  Temper  than  Mans'.  Temper. 

The  ejaculatory-,  or  leading  Veffels  in  Women  differ  thus  from  Mens-,  they  are  large  at  the  Their  ejacula- 

beginning,  and  of  a  Veiny  confiftence,  or  fubftatice,  fothat  you  Can  fcarce  differn  them  from  tory  Veflels. 

the  Coat  Peritonxum^  then  prefently  they  become  nervous,  and  wax  fo  flender,  that  they  may 

feem  broken  or  torn ,  though  it  be  not  fo  but  when  they  come  nearer  to  the  Horns  of  the  Womb, 

they  are  again  dilated  -,  in  their  own  conditions ,  they  agree  with  Mens ,  but  that  they  are  al-  . 

together  more  flender  and  ftiort.  They  have  a  round  figure,  but  more  intricate  windings  than  tHcat^wind^ 

Mens  I  believe  that  thefe  windings  might  fupply  the  defect  of  the  Varicous  Paraftates.  They  ings. 

are 
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Their  Site,  are  feated  between  the  TelHcles  and  Wombs  for  they  proceed  out  of  the  head  of  the  Tefiicle  , 
thenprefently,  armed  with  a  Coat  from  the  Perimemt,  they  are  implanted  into  the  Womb  by  its 

horns. 


T'he  I'tpelfth  Figure  of  the  Womh, 


FI  G .  l. 


O' 


TheFirft  Figure. 

.  A  bottom  of  the  Womh  laii 
open  mthout  any  membrane, 

B  B  ihe  Neckjsf  the  Womb  turned 
upward, 

CD  A  part  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Womb  lik^  the  Nut  of  the  Tard^ 
fuelling  into  the  upper  part 
*  of  the  Neck^of  the  Womb^  in 
^the  middle  v^hereof  the  orifice 
appeareth,  ^ 

EE  A  membrane  knitting  the 
Womb  to  the  Peritonaeum,  and 
holding  together  the  Vejfels 
thereof, 

F  Fhe  left  fejikle, 

G  Fhe  fiermatical  Vein  and  Ar~ 
tery, 

H  A  part  of  the  fpermatical  Vef- 
fels  reaching  unto  the  bottom, of 
the  Womb, 

I  One  part  of  the  Vejfels  coming  to 
the  Tefiicles, 

^  A  Vejfel  leading  the  Seed  unto 
the  Womb, 

K  fhe  Coat  of  the  fefiicle  with  the 
implication  of  the  Vejfels, 

L  fhe  cavity  of  the  Bladder  o~ 
pened, 

M  fhe  infertion  of  the  Vreters  in-- 
to  the  Bladder, 

N  ‘The  Vreters  cut  from  the  Kid 
nies, 

O  The  infertion  of  the  NeeJ^  of~ 
the  Bladder  into  the  Lap  or  Fri- 
vity. 

The  Second  Figure. 

a  a  The  fpermatical  Vein  and  Artery,  bb  Branches  dijiributed  fo  Peritonaeum  from  thejpermati- 
cal  Vejfels,  c  The  bottom  of  the  Womb,  d  The  neck^of  the  Womb,  ,e  Certain  Vejfels  running  through 
the  infide  of  the  Womb^  and  the  nechyhereof,  f  f  Vejfels  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  Womb  produced  from 
the  fpermatical  Vejfel,  gg  The  leading  Vejfel  of  the  Seed  cdUedT^di^the  Trumpet,  hhi  A  branch  (f 
the  fpermatical  Vejfel  compajjing  the  Trumpet,  ii  The  Tefiicles,  kk  The  lower  ligaments  of  the  Womb., 
which  fome  call  the  Cremafiers  or  hanging  Mufcles  of  the  Womb,  1  The  Lap  or  Privity  in  which  the  Crema^ 
fiers  do  end,  m  A  portion  of  the  neckyf  the  Bladder, 

The  Third  Figure. 

a  a  The  fpermatical  Vejfels,  b  b  branch  from  thefe  fpermatical  Vejfels  to  the  bottom  of  the  Womb, 
c  The  body  or  bottom  of  the  Womb,  d  The  neck^  of  the  fame,  e  The  neck^  of  the  Bladder  ending  into  the  neck^ 
of  the  Womb,  ff  The  Tefiicles,  gg  The  leading  Vejfels^commonly  (though  not  Jo  well)  called  the  Eja^ 
culatory  Vejfels,  hh  The  divifion  of  thefe  Vejfels^  one  of  them  determining  into  the  horns  at  double  kk. 
i  i  The  other  branch  ending  in  the  necf{^  by  which  Women  with  child  avoid  their  feed,  k  k  The  Horns  of  the 
Womb, 

The  Fourth  Figure.  * 

A  B  The  bofom  of  the  bottom  of  the  Womb,,  at  whofe  fdes  are  the  Horns,  CD  A  line  lik^  a  future  or 
feam,  a  little  dijiinguijhing  that  bofom,  E  E  The  fubfiance  of  ihe  bottom  of  the  Womb,,  or  the  thickpeji  of 
hii  inner  Coat,  F  A  protuberation  or  Jwelling  of  the  Womb  in  the  middle  of  the  bofom,  G  The  orifice 
of  the  bottom  of  the  Wdmb,  HH  The  Coat  or  fee  ond  Cover  of  the  bottom  of  the  Womb,,  coming  from  the 
Peritonaeum.  1 1 1 1  A  portion  of  the  Membranes  which  tie  the  Womb,  K  K  The  beginning  of  the  neckjf 
ihe  Womb,  L  The  neckyf  the  Bladder  inferted  into  the  neckyf  the  Womb,  m  The  Clitoris  the  top  of 
j  the  Privity,  n  The  inequality  of  the  Privity  where  the  Hymen  Uplaced,  o  The  hole  or  pajfage  of  the  Pri* 
vity  in  the  cleft,  p  The  shinny  caruncle  of  the  Privity, 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  the  JVomh* 

THe  Womb  is  a  part  proper  onely  to  Women ,  given  by  nature  in  (lead  of  the  Scrotum^  as  Wherein  the 
the  neck  thereof,  and  the  annexed  parts  in  (lead  of  the  Yard  i  fo  that  if  any  more  exadrly  Privy  parts  in 
confider  the  parts  of  generation  in  Women  and  Men,  he  (hall  find  that  they  differ  not  Women diffp 
l^nuch  in  number,  but  onely  in  fituation  and  ufe.  For  that  which  man  hath  apparent  without ,  that 
Women  have  hid  within ,  both  by  the  fingular  providence  of  Nature,  as  alfo  by  the  defed  of  heat 
in  Women ,  which  could  not  drive  and  thrufi  foi^th  thofe  parts,  as  in  men.  The  Womb  is  of  a  ner¬ 
vous  and  membranous  fubftance,  that  it  mdy  be  more  eafily  dilated  and  contraded,  as  need  (liali 
require. 

The  magnitude  thereof  is  divers,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  Age,  the  ufe  of  Vewery,  the  flowing  tKc  fubfiance 
of  their  Courfes,  and  the  time  of  Conception.  The  Womb  is  but  fmall  in  one  of  unripe  Age,  having  and  raagni- 
not  uled  Venery,  nor  which  is  Menftruous  >  therefore  the  quantity  cannot  be  rightly  defined. 

The  figure  of  the  Womb  is  abfolutely  like  that  of  the  bladder,  if  you  confider  it  without  the  pro-  Womb, 
dudions,  which  called  Horns,  by  reafon  of  thefimilitude  they  have  with  the  horns  of  the horns  of 

Oxen  at  their  firft  coming  forth.  It  confifts  oflimple  and  compound  parts.  The  fimple  are  the  the  Womb. 
Veins,  Arteries,  Nerves,  and  Coats.  The  Veins  and  Arteries  are  four  in  number,  two  from  the  pre-  Compofurc. 
paring  fpcrmatick  Veffels,  the  two  other  afeend  thither  from  the  Hypogafirick^^  after  this  manner. 

Firft,  Thefe  Velfels  before  they  afeend  on  each  fide  to  the  Womb,  divide  themfaves  into  two 
branches,  from  which  otherforne  go  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Womb,  otherfome  to  the  neck  thereof, 
by  which  the  menftruous  bloud,  if  it  abound  from  the  Conception,  may  be  purged. 

Nerves  come  on  both  fides  to  the  Womb,  both  from  the  fixth  Conjugation,  defeending  by  the  Nerves, 
length  ofthe  back-bone,  as  alfo  from  the  holy  bone,  which  prefently  united  and  joined  together, 
afeend  and  are  diftributed  through  the  Womb,  like  the  Veins  and  Arteries. 

The  utmofl:  or  common  Coat  of  the  Womb  proceeds  from  the  ?eriton£um ,  on  that  part  it  touches  The  Coars, 
the  holy  bone ,  but  the  proper  it  hath  from  the  firft:  conformation,  which  is  compofed  of  the  three 
forts  of  Fibers,  of  the  right  on  the  infide  of  the  attraction  of  both  feeds  5  the  tranfverfe  without  to  ex¬ 
pel,  if  occafion  be  j  the  oblique  in  the  midft,  for  the  due  retenrion  thereof. 

The  Womb  admits  no  divifion,  unlefs  into  the  right  and  left  fide,  by  an  obfeufe  line  or  feam,  fuch 
as  we  fee  in  the  ferotum^  butfcarce  fo  mamfeft  i  neither  muft  We  after  the  manner  of  the  Ancients,  No  Cells  in  the 
imagine  any  other  Cells  in  the  Womb.  For  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  a  W^ oman  at  one  birth  can  have  Womb, 
no  more  than  two.  ^  An  Argument  hereof  is,  they  have  no  more  than  two  Dugs.  If  any  chance  to 
bring  forth  more,  it  is  befides  Nature,  and  fomewhat  mqnftrous,  becaufe  Native  hath  made  no  pro- 
vifion  of  nourilhment  for  them. 

Nature  hath  placed  the  Womb  at  the  bottom  of  the  Belly,  becaufe  that  place  feems  moft  fit  to  re-  The  fife, 
ceive  the  feed,  to  carry  and  bring  forth  the  Young.  It  is  placed  between  the  Bladder  and  right  Gut, 
and  is  bound  to  thefe  parts  much  more  ftraitly  by  the  Neck  than  by  the  Body  thereof',  but  alfo  be¬ 
fides,  it  is  tied  with  two  moft  ftrong  ligaments  on  the  fides  and  upper  parts  of  the  Sharebone,  on  which 
it  feems  to  hang but  by  its  common  Coat  from  the  Teritondum^  chiefly  thick  in  that  place,  it  is  tied 
to  the  Hollow  bone,  and  the  bones  ofthe  Hanch  and  Loins. 

By  reafon  of  this  ftrait  connexion,  a  W  oman  with  child  feeling  the  painful  drawings  back,  and  as  it 
were,  convulfions  of  thofe  ligaments,  knows  her  felfwith  child.  It  of  a  cold  and  moift  temper,  rathef  The  temper 
by  accident  than  of  it  felf.  The  adion  thereof  is  to  contain  both  the  feeds,  and  to  cherilh,  preferve  aftion; 
and  nourifh  it  fo  contained,  until  the  time  appointed  by  Nature and  alfo  befides,  to  receive  and 
evacuate  the  menftruous  bloud.  The  compound  parts  of  the  Womb  are  the  proper  Body  and  Neck 
thereof.  That  Body  is  extended  in  Women  big  with  child,  even  to  the  Navel,  in  fome  higher  in 
fome  lower.  °  ’ 

In  the  inner  fide  the  Cotykdones  come  into  our  confideration,  which  are  nothing  elfe  than  the  ori-  The  otftdo- 
fices  and  mouths  of  the  Veins  ending  in  that  place.  They  fcarce  appear  in  Women,  unlefs  prefently  nis. 
after  child-bearing,  or  their  menftrual  purgation  s  but  they  are  apparent  in  Sheep,  Coats,  andKine 
at  all  times  like  Wheat-corns,  unlefs  when  they  are  with  young  s  for  then  they  are  of  the  bignefs  of 
hafel  nuts :  but  then  alfo  they  fwell  up  in  Women,  and  arc  like  a  rude  piece  of  flefti  of  a  finger  and  a 
half  thick,  which  begirt  all  the  natural  parts  of  the  Infant  Ihut  up  in  the  Womb out  of  which  re- 
fpetft  this  fhapelefs  flelh,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  is  reckoned  amongft  the  number  of  Coats 
in  veiling  the  Infant,  and  called  becaufe  as  in  Beads  the  C'/;c;rio«  is  interwoven  with  Veins  and 

Arteries,  whence  the  umbilical  Velfels  proceed ,  fo  in  Women  this  fleftiy  lump  is  woven  with  Veins  Columbia  ;uft- 
and  Arteries,  whence  fuch  Velfels  have  their  original.  Which  thing,  how  true  and  agreeable  to  rea-  reproved, 
fon  it  is,  let  other  men  judge.  ° 

There  is  one  thing  whereof  I  would  admonifti  thee,  that  as  the  growth  of  the  Cotykdones  in  Beads 

are  not  called  by  the  name  o{Chonon->  but  are  onely  faid  to  be  the  dependents  thereof fo  in  Women 

fuch  fwollen  Cotykdones  merit  not  the  name  o(  Chorion^  but  rather  of  the  dependences  thereof. 

^  This  Body  ends  in  a  certain  ftraitnefs  which  is  met  withall,  in  following  it  towards  the  Privities  The  orifice  of 

inWomen  which  have  born  no  children,  or  have  remained  barren  fome  certain  time,  for  in  fuch  as 

are  lately  delivered  you  can  fee  nothing  but  a  cavity  and  no  ftraitiiefs  at  all.  This  ftraitnefs  we  ^he  oroner 

call  the  proper  orifice  of  the  Womb,  which  is  moftexadly  Ihut  after  conception,  efpecially  until  the  Xifice  of 

Membrane,  or  Qoats  encompalfing  the  Child  be  finilhed  and  ftrong  enough  to  contain  the  feed  that  the  Womb  is 

It  flow  not  fOTth,  nor  be  corrupted  by  entrance  of  the  air  *,  for  it  is  opened  to  fend  forth  the  Seed,  and  ex- 

M  j  humours  which  are  heaped  up  in  the  Womb  in  the  time  of  their  being 

with  Child  *  &  vvomen  vwh 
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From  this  orifice  the  neck  of  the  Womb  taking  its  original,  is  extended  even  to  the  jt 

•  r  r  innc  fnbftance  compofed  of  foft  fielh,  becaufe  it  might  be  extended  and  contrai^ed , 
wrbkkd  and  fttetch^d  forth,  and  mfolded,  and  wrefted,  and  fhaken  at  the  coming  forth  of  the  child 
Ind  after  be  reftored  to  its  former  foundnefs  and  integrity.  In  proceft  of  age  it  grows  harder,  both 
u  c-  rsf  tri^nerv  atid  alfo  bv  reafon  of  aee,  by  which  the  whole  body  in  all  parts  thereof  becomes  dry 
Kal  Buhn  growing  and  in  yoLg  Women  it  is  more  tradable  and  flexible  for  theneceffity 

Ttemagnitude  is  fufficiently  large  in  all  dimenCons,  though  diverfe,  by  reafon  of  the  infinite  va- 
rietvrfWies.  Thefigureofit  is  long,  round,  and  hollow.  The  compohtion  is  the  fame  with  the 
Womb,  to  ft  receives  not  fo  many  Veflels  as  the  Womb  s  for  it  hath  none  but  thofe  which  are  fent 
from  HypogafiricKVems  by  the  branches  afeending  to  the  Womb.  This  neck  on  theinfide  is 
wrinkled  \wh  many  crefts,  like  the  upper  part  of  a  Dogs  mouth,  fo  in  copulation  to  caufe  greater 

clofely  fticketh,  as  to  the  Womb  by  the  proper  orifice  thereof,  and  tothePnvitiesby  its  own  orihcei 

but  by  the  Veflels  to  all  the  parts  from  whence  they  are  lent.  , 

It  is  of  a  cold  and  dry  temper,  and  the  way  to  admit  the  (eed  into  the  Womb ,  to  exclude  the 
Infant  out  of  the  Womb,  as  alfo  the  menftrual  evacuation.  But  it  is  worth  obfetvation,  that  m 
afl  this  paflage  there  is  no  fuch  Membrane  found  as  that  they  called  Hyrnin,  which  they  feigned 
to  be  broken  at  the  firft  coition.  Yet  notwithftanding  Columhuf,  Faitoiw ,  Wiaus ,  and  ma¬ 
ny  oLr  learneTme^^^^^^  time  think  oth^wTe,  and  fay,  that  in  Virgins  a  little  above  the 
paflage  of  the  Urine,  may  be  found  and  feen  filch  a-nervous  Membrane ,  placed  overthwart,  as 
ft  were  in  the  middle  way  of  this  neck,  and  perforated  for  the  paflages  of  the  courfes.  But 
TOuma;  find  this  falfe  by  eiperience  i  it  is  likely  the  Ancients  fell  into  this  errour  through  this 
Lcafion,  becaufe  that  in  feme  a  good  quantity  of  bloud  breaks  forth  of  thefe  places  at  the  hrft  co- 

pulation. 

T:he  thirteenth  figure,  Jhemng  the  parts  of  Women  different  from  thofe  in  Men. 

A  B  C  D  the  Peritoneum  refleM  or  tur~ 
ned  hackpoard,  above  and  below. 

EF  the  gibbous  part  of  the  Liver  E,  the  cave 
or  hollow  part  F , 

G  the  trunk^ofthe  Gate  Vein. 

H  the  hollow  Vein. 

I  the  great  Artery. 

K  the  roots  of  the  Coeliacal  Artery  which  ac- 
companieth  the  Gate  Vein, 

L  M  the  fatty  Vein  going  to  the  Coat  of  the 
Kidneys. 

N  O  the  fore-part  of  both  the  Kidneys. 

T  V  the  Emulgent  Veins  and  Arteries. 
a  a  the  right  “ZJreter  at  the  lowefi  a,  cut  from 
apart  which,  near  to  b,  flicksth  yet  to  the 
Madder,  becaufe  the  bottom  of  the  bladder  U 
drawn  to  the  left  fide. 

c  the  left  Ureter  inferted  into  the  Bladder  near 
to  r. 

d  d  the  SpermatickVein  which  goeth  to  the  left 
tejUcle  marked  with  i. 

e  e  the  SpermatickfVein  which  goeth  to  the  left 
teflicle  with  i  alfo. 

f  the  trunk,  of  the  great  Artery  from  whence  the 
jpermatical  Arteries  do  proceed. 
gh  the  jpermatical  Arteries. 
i  i  the  two  tefticles. 

I I  A  branch  which  from  the  fpermaticlfVeffels 
reacheth  unto  the  bottom  of  the  Womb. 

m  m  the  leading  Veffel  of  the  Seed  which  Fal¬ 
lopius  calieth  tkTuba  or  trumpet,  becaufe 
it  is  crooked  and  reflected. 

n  A  branch  of  the  fpermatickV effel  compajfrng  .  rrr  i  "nT 

the  leading  Veffel.  oo  A  Veffel  lih^  a  Worm  which  paffeih  to  the  W mb,  fame  c^  it  Cremafter.  p  jj 
bottom  of  the  Womb,  called  Fundus,  Uteri,  q  A  part  of  the  right  Gut.  tithe  bottom  of  the  Bladder 
whereto  is  inferted  the  left  Ureter,  and  a  Vein  led  from  the  neckpf  the  Womb  near  unto  r.  t  the  nec^of  the 
Bladder,  u  the  fame  inferted  into  the  PrivHy  or  Lap.  X  A  part  of  the  neckpf  the  W mb  above  the  Yrmty. 
y  y  Certain  skinny  Caruncles  of  the  Privities,  in  the  midfl  of  which  is  the  flit,  and  on  both  fides  appear  little 

hillocks.  __  ^  _  tt,  a  ' 

the  Figures  belonging  to  the  Vugs  and  Brejts.  ^ 

a  oc  the  Veins  of  the  Dugs  which  come  from  thofe,  which  defending  from  the  top  ofthefhoulder,  are  of¬ 
fered  to  the  Skin.  (S  the  Veins  of  the  Vugs  derived  from  thofe  which  through  the  arm-hole  are  M  into  the 
hand,  y  the  body  of  the  Vug  or  Breft.  6\  the  Kernels  and  fat  between  them,  t  fc  the  V  ffels  of  the 

VMgs  defeendingfrom  the  lower  part  of  th^neck,called]u^uhm:,under  the  Breji-bone. 
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But  it  is  more  probable  that  this  happens  by  the  violent  attrition  of  certain  Veffels  lying  in  the  in-  From  whence 
ward  fuperficies  of  the  neck  of  the  Womb,  not  being  able  to  endure  without  bteaking  fo  great  exten-  P**®' 

tionasthat  nervous  neck  undergoes  at  the  hrll:  coition.  For  a  Maid  which  is  marriageable,  and  breaks 
hath  her  genital  parts  proportionable  in  quantity  and  bignefs  to  a  Mans,  (hall  find  no  fucheffufion  of  in  fomc%ir- 
bloud,  as  we  (hall  (hew  more  at  large  in  our  Book  of  Generation.  gins  at  the 

This  neck  ends  at  the  Privities,  where  its  proper  orifice  is :  which  privy  parts  wc  muft  treat  of,  aS  coition, 
being  the  produdf  ions  and  appendices  of  this  neck.  This  Pudendum  or  Privity  is  of  a  middle  fublf  ailce, 
between  the  flelh  and  a  nerve-,  the  magnitude  is  fufficiently  large,  the  figure  round,  hollow,  long. 

It  is  compofed  of  Veins,  Arteries,  Nerves,  defcending  to  the  neck  of  the  Womb,  and  a  double  Coat 
proceeding  from  the  true  Skin  and  flefhy  Pannicle*,  both  thefe  Coats  are  firmly  united  by  the  flefli 
coming  between  them  *,  whereupon  it  is  faid  that  this  part  confitts  of  a  mufculous  Coat.  It  is  one . 
in  number,  fituate  above  the  Periton£um,  It  hath  connexion  with  the  Fundament^  the  neck  of  the 
Womb  and  Bladder,  by  both  their  peculiar  orifices. 

It  hath  a  middle  temper,  between  hot  and  cold,  moift  and  dry.  It  hath  the  Tame  ufe  as  a  mans 
or  fore-skin,  that  is,  that  together  with  the  it  may  hinder  the  entrance  of  the  air, 

by  which  the  Womb  may  be  in  danger  to  take  cold.  The  lips  of  the  Privities  called  by  the 
Greeks  IlTf  by  the  Latines  AU^  Contain  all  that  region  which  is  invefted  with  hairs  j  and 

becaufe  we  have  fallen  into  mention  of  thefe  Nymph<e ,  you  muft  know  that  they  are,  as  it  were, 
produdions  of  the  mufculous  skin,  which  defeend  on  both  (ides  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Share- ^ 
bone  downwards,  even  to  the  orifice  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  oft-times  growing  to  fo  great 
a  bignefs,  that  they  will  (land  out  like  a  Mans  Yard.  Wherefore  in  fome  they  muft  be  cutoff  in 
their  Toang  years,  yet  with  a  great  deal  of  caution,  left  if  they  be  cut  tooralhly,  fo  great  an  e(- 
fufion  of  bloud  may  follow,  that  it  might  cafife  either  death  to  the  Woman,  or  barrennefs  of  the 
Womb,  by  reafon  of  the  refrigeration  by  the  too  great  effufion  of  bloud.  The  later  Anatomiftsi 
zs Columbus  and  Fallopius^  befides  thefe  parts,  have  made  mention  of  another  Particle,  which 
(lands  forth  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Privities,  and  alfo  of  the  urinary  paffage,  which  joins  toge¬ 
ther  thofe  Wings  we  formerly  mentioned.  Columbus  calls  it  ‘lentigo  *,  Fallopius  CleitorU ,  whence  ’ 

proceeds  that  infamous  word  Cleitorizein^  ( which  fignifies  impudently  to  handle  that  part.J  But 
becaufe  it  is  an  obfeene  part ,  let  thofe  which  defire  to  know  more  of  it ,  read  the  Authors  which 
I  cited. 


CHAP.  XXXV* 

Of  the  Coats  containing  the  Infant  in  the  Womb^  and  of  the  Navel, 

THe  Membranes  or  Coats  containing  the  Infant  in  the  Womb  of  the  Mother,  are  ofa  fperma-  Their  (lit)-' 
tick  and  nervous  fubftance,  having  their  matter  from  the  feed  of  the  Mother.  But  they  dance,  magnt- 
are  nervous,  thatfo  they  may  be  the  more  eafily  extended,  as  it  (hall  be  ncceffary  for  the 
Child.  They  are  of  good  length  and  bredth,  efpecially  near  the  time  of  deliverance,  they  are  round 
in  figure  like  the  Womb. 

Their  compofition  is  of  Veins,  Arteries,  and  their  proper  fubftance.  The  Veins  and  Arteries  are 
diftributed  to  them  (whether  obfeurely  or  manifeitly,  more  or  fewer)  from  the  Womb  bytheCo- 
tyledones^  which  have  the  fame  office,  as  Ipng  as  the  Child  is  contained  in  the  Womb,  as  the  Nipples 
or  Paps  of  the  Nurfes  after  it  is  born.  For  thus  the  Womb  brings  the  Cotyledones^  or  Veins  degenera¬ 
ting  into  them  through  the  Coats  like  certain  Paps  to  the  Infant  (hut  up  in  them. 

Thefe  Coats  are  three  in  number,  according  to  Galenh  one  called  the  CWiow,  Secundinc,  or  Af- Thenvimbcr; 
ter-birth  j  the  other  Allantoides^  the  third  Amnios,  I  find  this  number  of  Coats  in  Bealls  but  not  in 
Women,  unlefs  peradventure  any  will  reckon  up  in  the  number  of  the  Coats  the  Cotyledones^  fwolleii 
up  and  grown  into  a  fleffiy  mafs,which  many  skilful  in  Anatomy  do  write  which  opinion  notwith- 
ftanditJg  we  cannot  receive  as  true.  I  could  never  in  any  place  find  the  Allantoides  in  Women  with 
child,  neither  in  the  Infant  born  in  the  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  or  in  the  fulltime,  being  the  nineth 
Moneth,  although  I  fought  it  with  all  poifible  diligence,  the  Midwives  being  fet  apart,  which  might 
have  violated  fome  of  the  Coats.  ,  - 

But  thus  I  went  about  this  bufinefs:  I  divided  the  dead  body  of  the  Mother  crofswife  upon  the 
region  ofthe  Womb,  and  taking,  away  all  impediments  which  might  either  hinder,  orobfeureour 
diligence,  with  as  much  dexterity  as  was  poffible,  we  did  not  onely  draw  away  that  Receptacle  or 
Den  ofthe  Infant  from  the  inward  furface  of  the  Womb,  to  which  it  (luck  by  the  Cotyledones  ^  but 
wealfotook  away  the  firlt  Membrane  which  we  called  from  that  which  lies  next  under  it, 

called  without  any  rending  and  tearing-,  for  thus  we  poured  forth  no  moifture,  whereby  it 

might  be  faid,  that  any  Coat  made  for  the  containing  of  that  humour,  was  rent  or  torn.  And  then 
we  diligently  looked,  having  many  Witneffes  and  Spectators  prefent,  if  in  any  place  there  did  appear 
any  dillintion  ofthcle  two  Membranes,  the  Allantoides  and  Amnios^  for  the  feparating  the  contained 
humours,  and  for  othet'ufes  which  they  mention. 

But  when  we  could  perceive  no  fuch  thing,  we  took  the  Amnios  filled  with  moifture  on  the  up¬ 
per  fide,  and  having  opened  it,  two  fervants  holding  the  apertion,  that  no  moifture  might  flow 
out  of  it  into  the  circumference  ofthe  Chorion^  or  Womb,  then  prefently  with  Spunges  we  drew  out 
by  little  and  little  all  the  humidity  contained  in  it,  the  Infant  yet  contained  in  it,  which  was  fit  \  V, 
to  come  forth,  that  fo  the  Coat  Amnios  being  freed  of  this  moifture,  we  might  fee  whether  there 
vvere  any  other  humour  contained  in  any  other  Coat  befides.  But  having  done  this  with  lingular 
diligence  and  fidelity,  we  could  fee  no  other  humour,  nor  no  other  feparation  ofthe  Membranes 
befides.  ^ 

1  2  So  , 


Helhews  by  So  that  from  that  time  I  have  confidently  held  this  opinion,  thatthelnfant  intheWombisonely 

three  feveral  ^japped  in  two  Coats,  the  Chorion  and  Amnios*  But  yet  not  fatished  by  this  experience,  that  I 
reafons  that  be  more  certain  concerning  this  Allantoides,  having  palTed  through  the  two  former  Coats, 

I  came  to  the  Infant,  and  I  put  a  quill  into  its  Bladder,  and  blew  it  up  as  forcibly  as  I  could,  fo  to  try  if 
•  *  that  blowing  I  might  force  the  Air  into  that  Coat  which  we  quelhoned,  as  fome  have  written.  But 

neither  thus  could  I  drive  any  Air  from  hence  through  the  Navel  into  the  controverted  Coat,  but  ra¬ 
ther  I  found  it  to  fly  out  of  theBladder  by  the  Privities.  Wherefore  I  am  certainly  perfuaded  that 
thetcis  no  Allantoides.  Moreover  I  could  never  find,  nor  fee,  in  the  Navel,  that  paffage  called  the 
Vrachus  which  they  affirm  to  be  the  beginning  and  original  of  the  Coat  Allantoides.  But  if  it  be 
cranted’that  there  is  no  fuch  Coat  the  Allantoides,  what  difeommodity  will  arife  hereof?  fpeciaUy 
Iking  the  Sweat  and  Urine  of  the  Infant  may  eafily,  and  without  any  difeommodity  be  received, 
colleded,  and  contained  in  the  fame  Coat,  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  difference  which  is  between  them. 
But  if  any  objed  that  the  Urine  by  its  fharpnefs  and  touching  will  hurt  the  Infant :  I  will  anfwer. 
There  can  be  no  fo  great  fharpnefs  in  the  Urine  of  fo  fmall  an  Infant  i  and  that,  if  there  be  any, 
it  is  tempered  by  the  admixture  of  the  gentle  vapour  of  Sweat. 

Befidcs,  If  you  confider  or  have  regard  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  an  humour  (which  is  to  hold  up  the  Child  , 
’  left  by  its  weight  it  break  the  ties,  by  which  it  is  bound  to  the  W omb  •, )  we  fhall  find  no  humour  more 
fit  for  this  purpofe  than  this  ferous,  as  which  by  its  thicknefs  is  much  more  fit  to  bear  up  a  weight, 
than  the  thin  and  too  liquid  Sweat.  For  fo  we  fee  the  Sea  or  Salt-water  carries  greater  weights 
without  danger  of  drowning  than  frefh  Rivers  do.  Wherefore  I  conclude  that  there  is  no  need  that 
the  Urine  ihould  be  kept  and  contained  in  one  Coat,  and  the  Sweat  in  another.  The  Ancients  who 
have  writ  otherwife,  have  written  from  obfervations  made  in  Beafts.  Wherefore  we  make  but  onely 
two  Coats,  the  Chorion  and  Amnios  •,  the  one  of  which,  feeing  it  contains  the  other,  they  both  fo,  en- 

compafs  the  Child,  that  they  veft  it  on  every  fide.  ^  ,  t 

Fallopius  in  fome  fort  feems  to  be  of  this  opinion-,  for  he  onely  makes  two  Coats,  the  Chorm  and 
Amnios  h  but  he  thinks  the  Infant  makes  the  Water  into  a  certain  part  of  the  Chorion,  as  you  may  per¬ 
ceive  by  reading  of  his  Obfervations.  Both  thefc  Coats  are  tied  between  themfelves  by  the  inter- 
courfe  of  moft  ilender  nervous  Fibers,  and  fmall  Velfcls  penetrating  from  the  outer  Chorion  to  the  in¬ 
ner  Amnios.  Wherefore  unlefs  you  warily  handle  thele  Coats ,  you  may  eafily  tear  the  Amnios  in 
Their  retnoer  feparating  it.  They  are  of  the  fame  temper  with  other  Membranes.  Their  ufe  is  different  -,  for  the 
and  ufe  ^  Chorion  is  made  both  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Veffels  which  it  receives  from  the  Womb  for  the  gene¬ 
rating  ofthe  umbilical  Veins  and  Arteries,  as  alfo  to  keep  whole  and  lafe  the  parts  which  it  invefis,  ^ 
But  the  Amnios  is  to  receive  and  contain  the  excrementitious  and  ferous  humours,  which  the  Child 
fhut  up  in  the  Womb  is  accufiomed  to  evacuate.  But  this  Coat  is  very  thin  and  foft,  but  ftrong  and 
fmooth,  left  by  its  touch  it  might  hurt  the  Infant,  whereupon  it  is  called  the  Lambskin  Coat. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 


what  the  Na¬ 
vel  is. 

The  Navel  is 
the  center  of 
the  body. 


The  Figure 
and  Compo- 
fure. 


Lii.  dtftrmat, 
ftttHS  in 


There  is  onely 
one  Vein  in  a 
Childs  Navel, 
hut  no  UrAchits 


Of  the  Navel. 

THe  Navel  follows  thefe  Coats :  It  is  a  white  body,  fomewhat  refembling  the  wreathen  Cord, 
or  Girdle  of  the  Francifean  Friers ,  but  that  it  hath  not  the  knots  ftanding  fo  far  out,  but 
onely  fwelling  in  certain  places,  refembling  a  knot, onely  lifted  up  on  one  fide  it  arifes  and 
takes  its  original  from  a  fleftiy  mafs,  which  we  exprelfed  by  the  name  of  fwelling  Cotyledones,  and  goes 
into  the  midft  of  the  lower  Belly  of  the  Infant,  yea  verily  into  the  midft  of  the  whole  Body,  whofe  root 
it  is  therefore  faid  to  be.  For  even  as  a  Tree  by  the  root  fucks  nourilhment  from  the  Earth ,  fo  the 
Infant  in  the  Womb  draws  its  nouriftiment  by  the  Navel.  The  greatnefs  of  it  in  breadth  and  thick-' 
nefs,  equals  the  bignefs  ofthe  little  finger.  But  it  is  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  fo  that  children  are  brought 
forth  with  it  encompalFing  their  middle,  neck,  arms,  or  legs.  The  Figure  of  it  is  round.  It  ls  com- 
pofed  of  two  Arteries,  one  Vein,  and  two  Coats.  It  hath  thefe  Velfels  from  that  great  multitude  of 
capillary  Veins  and  Arteries,  which  are  feen  difperfed  over  the  Chorion.  Wherefore  the  Vein  en- 
tringinat  the  Navel,  penetrates  from  thence  into  the  hollow  part  of  the  Liver,  where  divided  into 
two,  according  to  G^?/e«’s  opinion,  it  makes  the  Gate  and  Hollow  Veins.  But  the  Arteries  carried 
by  themfelves  the  length  of  the  Navel ,  caft  themfelves  into  the  I/wc^,  which  they  make,  as  alfo  all 
other,  that  from  thence  the  Vital  fpirit  may  be  carried  by  them  over  all  the  Infant.  It  hath  its  two 
Coats  from  the 

But  feeing  they  are  mutually  woven  and  conjoined  without  any  medium,  and  are  of  afufficient 
ftrengthand  thicknefs  overall  the  Navel,  they  may  feem  to  inakc  the  Infants  external  Skin  and 
fleftiy  Pannicle.  I  know  very  many  reckon  two  umbilical  Veins,  as  alfo  Arteries,  and  the  Vrachus, 
by,  or  through  which  the  Urine  flows  into  the  Coat  Allantoides.  But  becaufe  this  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Women,  but  onely  Beafts,  I  willingly  omit  it,  becaufe  I  do  not  intend  to  mention  any  parts,  but 
fuch  as  belong  to  humane  bodies.  Yet,  if  there  be  any  which  can  teach  me,  that  thefe  parts,  which  I 
think  proper  to  brute  Beafts,  arc  to  be  found  in  Women,  I  will  willingly  confefs  that  to  his  credit, 
from  whom  Ihave  reaped  fuch  benefit. 

The  other  things  that  may  be  required  concerning  the  Navel,  as  of  its  number,  fite,  connexion, 
temper,  and  ufe,  may  eafily  appear  by  that  we  have  fpoken  before.  For  we  have  apparently  fet  down 
the  nk,  when  we  faid  the  Navel  was  made  for  that  purpofe,  that  the  Infant  may  be  nouriihed  by  it,  as 
tiie  Tree  by  the  root,  by  reafon  of  the  continuation  of  the  Veffels  thereof^  with  the  preparing  Iperma- 
tick  Veffels  made  by  God  for  that  purpofe ;  To  whom  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Ament 
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BOOK  IV. 

Treating  of  the  Vital  parts  contained  in  the  Chest. 


The  P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 

Avingfinijhed  the  firji  Book^ofour  Jnaton^,  in  explanation  of  the  Natural  Parts  contained  in 
the  longer  Belly :  Nonf  Order  requires  that  vae  treat  (f  the  Breji that  Co  the  parts  in  fame 
fort  already  explained  ( I  mean  the  Veins  and  Arteries )  may  be  dijpatched  after  the  fame  or^ 
der  and  manner^  without  interpofition  of  any  other  matter^ 

And  befides  alfo^  that  we  may  the  more  exactly  and  chearfuHy  jhew  the  refi  of  the  parts 
wloich  remain^  Os  the  Head  and  Limbs^  k^iowing  already  the  original  of  thofeVeJfels  which 
are  dijferfed  through  them.  To  thispurpofe  we  will  define  what  the  Cheft  w,  and  then  we  will  divide  it  into 
its  parts.  Thirdly  fin  thefe  we  will  confider  which  parts  contain^  and  which  are  contained  \  that  fo  we  may 
more  happily  finijh  our  intended  Vifcourfe, 


CHAP.  I. 


BVbat  the  Thorax  or  the  Chefl  vs  i  into  what  parts  it  may  be  divided^  and  the  nature  of  thefe  parts, 

THe  Thorax ,  or  Cheft ,  is  the  middle  Belly,  terminated  or  bounded  above  with  the  Col¬ 
lar  bones,  below  with  the  Midriff,  before  with  the  Sternon  or  Breft ,  behind  with  the 
twelve  Vertebraes  of the  Back,  on  both  fides,  with  the  true  and  Baftard  Ribs ,  and  with  the  ,  , 

intercoftal  and  intercartilagineous  Mufcles.  Nature  hath  given  it  this  ftrudure  and  compofition ,  jhccondin- 
left  that  being  a  defence  for  the  Vital  parts  againft  external  injuries,  it  (hould  hinder  refpiration  j  ® 

which  is  no  lefs  needful  for  the  prefervation  of  the  native  heat  diffufed  by  the  vital  {jsirits ,  and 
(hut  up  in  the  Heart,  as  in  the  Fountain  thereof,  againft  internal  injuries,  than  the  other  fore- 
mentioned  parts  againft  the  external.  For  if  the  Cheft  (hould  have  been  all  bony,  verily  it  had 
been  the  ftronger,  but  it  would  have  hindrcd  our rerpiration  or  breathing,  which  is  performed  .  ,  ,  , 

by  the  dilating  and  contracting  thereof.  Wherefore  left  one  of  thele  ftiould  hinder  the  other ,  Why  Nature  , 
Nature  hath  framed  it ,  partly  bony  and  grifty,  and  partly  fleftiy.  Some  render  another  reafon  chefTparriv^ 
hereof,  which  is ,  That  Nature  hath  framed  the  Cheft ,  that  it  might  here  alfo  obferVe  the  order  bony.,  partly 
ufed  by  it  in  the  Fabrick  of  things,  which  is,  that  it  might  conjoin  the  parts  much  difagreeing  in  grifly. 
their  compofure,  as  the  lower  Belly,  altogether  ftelhy,  and  the  Head  all  bony,  by  a  medium  parta¬ 
ker  both  of  the  bony  and  fleftiy  fubftance  *,  which  courfe  we  fee  it  hath  obferved  in  the  com^exion  of 
the  Fire  and  W^ater,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  Air,  of  the  Earth  and  Air,  bythe  Water  pjaced  be^’ 
tween  them. 

The  Cheft  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  upper,  lower,  and  middle,-,  the  collar-bones  C0i>  The  numbef 
tain  the  upper ,  the  Midriff  the  lower,  and  the  iter/zow  the  middle.  The  Sternon  in  G^Ws  opinion  ofthebsnes 
iscompofedof  feverubones,  I  believe  by  reafon  of  the  great  ftature  of  the  people  that  lived  then,  the  sternon^ 
Now  in  our  times  you  (hall  oft  find  it  compact:  of  three,  four,  or  five  bones ,  although  we  will  not 
deny,  but  that  we  have  often  obferved  it  (  efpecially  in  young  bodies)  to  confift  of  feven  or  eight 
bones. 

Wherefore  thofe  who  have  fewer  bones  in  number  in  their  have  them  larger  ,  that  they 

mightbefufficientto  receive  the  ribs,  This  is  the  common  opinion  of  the  Sternon,  Yet  Fallopius 
hath  deferibed  it  far  otherwife  v  wherefore  let  thofe  who  defire  to  know  more  hereof,  look  in  his  Ob- 
fervations. 

At  the  lower  part  the  Sternon  there  is  a  grille  called  commonly  Furcula^  eiud  Malum  granatum^  cartlUgo  fcuti-^ 
or  the  Pomegranate,  becaufe  itrefemblcs  that  fruity  others  call  \t  Cartilago  fcdtiformvs^  the 

Breft-blade. 

It  is  placed  there,  to  be  (as  it  were)  a  Bulwark  or  defence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Stomach,  endued 
with  moft  exquifit  fenfe  ,  and  alfo  that  it  Ihould  do  the  like  to  that  part  of  tfie  Midriff  which  the 
Liver  bears  up  in  that  place  fituate  above  the  orifice  of  the  V  entricle  by  the  ligament  coming  between, 
defeendingfrom  the  lower  part  of  the  fame  grille  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Liver. 

The  common  people  think  that  this  Grille  fometime  falls  down.  But  it  fo  adheres,  and  is  united 
to  the  bones  of  the  Sternon^  that  the  falling  thereof  may  feem  to  be  without  any  danger,  although  oft- 
times  it  may  be  fomoiltned  with  watery  and  ferous  humidities ,  with  which  the  orifice  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  abounds,  that  (as  it  were)  foaked  and  drunk  with  thele,  it  may  be  fo  relaxed,  that  it  may  feem 
to  be  out  of  its  place-,  in  which  cafe  it  may  be  prelTed  and  forced  by  the  hand  into  the  former  place 
and  feat,  as  alfo  by  applying  outwardly,  and  taking  inwardly  aftringent  and  drying  Medicins  to  ex- 
hauft  the  fuperfluous  humidity. 

This  Grille  at  its  beginning  is  narrow,  but  more  broad  and  obtule  at  its  end,  fomewhatrefem- 
bling  the  round  or  blunt  point  of  a  Sword ,  whereupon  it  is  alfo  called  Cdrtilago  Efififormis^  or  the 
Sword-like  grille.  In  fome  it  hath  a  double,  in  others  a  fingle  point. 

In  old  people  it  degenerates  into  a  Bene.  Now  becaufe  we  make  mention  of  this  Grillc,w'e  will  Ihew 
both  what  a  Grille  is,  and  how.  many  differences  thereof  there  be,  that  henceforward  as  often  as  wc 
(hall  have  occafion  to  fpcak  of  a  Griflle,  you  may  underhand  what  it  is.- 
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w'hK  a  Gtine  A  Grifle  is  a  fimilar  part  of  our  bodies,  next  to  a  Bone  moft  terreltaal,  cold,  dry,  hard,  weigjity,  and 
«■  wiLTfcfe  differiL  from  a  Bone  in  drinefs  onely ,  the  which  is  more  m  a  Bone.  Wherefore 

aGriflebeinglkcannotberegenerated,Uke  a§aBone,withoutthemterpofitionofa  , 

f.,  a:<r  „  ThSerInces of thefe are  almoftthe  fame  withBones,  thatis,  from  their  confiftence, fubftance 

ccs' thereof.  '  ereatnefs  number,  fite,  hgure,  connexion,  adion,  andufe.  Omitting  the  other,  for  brevi^  fake,  I 
will  onely  handle  thofe  differences  which  arife  from  fite,  ufe,  and  connexion.  Thaefore  trifles  ei- 
la  adhae  to  the  Bones,  or  of,  and  by  themfelves  make  fome  part,  as  the  Grifl^  of  the  Eye-hds  called 
S  of  the  Epklotw,  and  Throttle.  And  others  which  adhere  to  Bones,  either  adhere  by  the  inter- 
DofitionofnowcifiKiK,  as  thofe  which  come  between  the  Bones  of  the  i'lcraim,  the  Collar-bones,  the 
Share  and  Haunch-bones,  and  others  i  or  by  a  ligament  coming  between,  as  thofe  which  are  at  the 
ends  oftheBaftard  Ribs  to  the  by  the  means  of  a  Ligament  ,  that  by  thofe  Ligaments  bang 

fofterthan  a  Grifle,  the  motions  of  the  Cheft  may  be  more  quickly  and  fafely  pertormed.  Tm 
Grifles  which  depend  on  Bones,  do  not  onely  yield  ftrength  to  the  Bones,  but  to  themfelves,  and  the 
parts  contained  in  them,  againft  fuch  things  as  may  break  and  bruife  them.  The  Grifles  of  the  Ster^ 

»  and  at  the  ends  of  the  Baftard  Ribs,  are  of  this  fort.  ,  ,  •  . 

Their  twofold  By  this  wemay  gather,  that  the  Grifles  have  a  double  ufe,  one  to  polilh  and  levigate  parts 
ufe.  to  which  that  flippery  fmoothnefs  was  neceflary  forperforrnance  of  their  duty*,  ai^  for  this  ufe 

ferve  the  Grifles  which  are  at  the  Joints,  to  make  their  motions  the  more  nimble.  The  other  uie 
is  to  defend  thofe  parts  upon  which  they  are  placed,  from  external  injuries,  by  breaking  violem  af- 
■  faults,  by  fomewhat  yielding  to  their  impreiTion,  no  otherwife  than  foft  things  oppofed  againft  Can- 
non-thot.  We  will  profecute  the  other  differences  of  Grifles  in  their  place,  as  occafion  lhall  be  offered 

and  required. 


The  divifioh 
of  the  Cfieft 
into  its  parjcs. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  containing  and  contained ^arts  of  the  Chef  . 

"'He  containing  parts  of  the  Cheft  are  both  the  Skins,  the  fleftiy  Panniele,  the  Fat,  the  Brefts, 
the  common  Coat  of  the  Mufcles,  the  Mufcles  of  that  place,  the  fore-mentioned  Bones , 
M  the  Coat  invefting  the  Ribs,  and  the  Viaphragma  or  Midriff.  The  parts  coiitained  are  the 
MedialiinumthcPericardmm  orPurfeof  the  heart,  the  Heart,  the  Lungs 

Containing  parts,  fome  are  common  to  all  the  Body,  or  the  moft  part  thereof,  as  both  the  Skins,  the 
fieftiv  Panniele  and  Fat.  Of  which  being  we  have  fpoken  in  our  ftrft  Book  there  i^  no  need  now 
further  to  infift  upon :  Others  are  proper  to  the  Cheft,  as  its  Mufcles  (of  which  we  will  fpeak  in  their 
place)  the  Brefts,  the  fore-mentioned  Bones,  the  Membrane  invefting  the  Ribs,  and  the  Viaphragma 

We  wfl*l  treat  of  all  thefe  in  order,  after  we  have  firft  fhewed  you  the  way  how  you  may  feparate 
the  Skin  from  the  reft  of  the  Cheft.  Putting  your  Knife  down  even  to  the  perfed  m^hou  of  the 
Skin,  you  muft  draw  a  ftraight  line  from  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  Belly,  f  ven  to  the  Chur,  ^  then 
draw  Mother  ftraight  line,  overthwart  at  the  Collar-bones  even  to  the  Shoulder-blades ,  and  in  the 
places  between  the  Collar-bones :  (if  you  defire  to  fliun  prolixity)  you  may  at  once  feparate  both  the 
Skins,  the  fleftiy  Panniele,  the  Fat,  and  common  Coat  of  the  Mufcles  jbecaufe  thefe  parts  were  fhewed 

and  fpoken  of  in  the  diffedion  of  the  lower  Belly.  ,  r  r  .u 

Yet  you  muft  referve  the  Brefts  indiffeding  of  the  Bodies  of  Womeir,  wherefore  from  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  Brefts,  as  artificially  as  you  can,  feparate  onely  the  Skin  from  the  parts  lying  un¬ 
der  It,  that  fo  you  may  ftiew  the  Panniele  which  there  becometh  flefhy  and  mufculous,  and  is  lo  Ipred 
over  the  neck  and  parts  of  the  Face,  even  to  the  roots  of  the  hairs. 


CHAP.  III. 


Their  fub¬ 
ftance. 

Magnitude. 

figure. 

Compofure. 


Which  Glan¬ 
dules  have 
Nerves,  and 
which  have 
none. 


Their  conne¬ 
xion. 


Of  the  Brefis  or  Vugs* 

THe  Brefts  as  we  faid,  when  we  fpoke  of  the  Nature  of  Glandules,  arc  of  a  glandulous  fub- 
ftance,  Uite,rare,  or  fpongious*,  in  Maids  and  Women  that  do  not  give  fuck,  they  are 

more  folid,  and  not  fo  large.  ,  r  r  rr  •  j  *  ii  tu  • 

Wherefore  the  bignefs  of  the  Dugs  is  different,  although  of  a  fufficient  rnagnimde  in  all  ^  Their 

Figure  is  round,  fomewhat  long,  and  in  fome  fort  Pyrairudal  Aeir  compofure  is  of  the  Skin,  the 
flefhy  Panniele,  Glandules,  Fat,  Nerves,  Veins,  and  Arteries,  defcending  to  them  from  the  Ax, Hans 
undM  the  Sic-moa,  betwixt  the  fourth  and  iifth,  and  fometimes  the  flxth  of  the  true  Ribs.  , 

And  there  they  are  divided  into  inHnite  Rivulets  by  the  interpofition  of  the  Glaiidules  and  Fat, 
by  which  lit  matter  may  be  brought  to  be  changed  into  the  Milk  by  the  faculty  ofthe  Dugs. 

We  will  fpeak  no  more  of  the  Nature  of  the  Glandules  or  Kernels,  as  haying  treated  of  them  be¬ 
fore;  onely  we  will  add  this,  that  fome  of  the  Glandules  haveNerves,asthofeof  the  Brefts,  which 
they  receive  from  the  parts  lying  under  them,  that  is,  from  the  mtercoftal,  by  which  it  comes  to  pafr, 
that  they  have  moft  exquifite  fenfe.  Others  want  a  nerve,as  thofe  which  ferve  only  for  divifion  ot  the 

veflels,and  which  have  no  adion,  but  only  ufe.  ,  r  t,  cru  j 

They  be  two  in  number, on  each  fide  one,feated  at  the  fides  ofthe  Sternon  upon  the  fourth,  hfth,  and 

Wherefore  they  have  connexion  with  the  mentioned  parts  with  their  body,  but  by  their  veffels 
with  all  other  parts,  but  efpecially  with  the  womb  by  the  reliques  of  the  mamillary  veins  and  ar^ 
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teries,  which  defcend  down  at  the  fide  of  the  Breft-blade  •,  in  which  place  thcfe  Vein's  infinuating  Howthebrefts 
themfeives  through  the  fubltancc  of  the  Mufclcs,  are  a  little  above  the  Navel  conjoined  with  the  womb 
Epigafiricks^  whofe  original  is  in  feme  fort  oppofite  to  the  Hypogafirick^-y  which  fend  forth  branches 
to  the  Womb.  By  the  meeting  of  thefe  it  is  more  likely  that  this  commerce  Ihould  arife,  than  from  other, 
other,  and  thofe  almofi  capillary  branches,  which  are  fometimes  feen  to  defeend  to  the  Womb  from 
the  Epigajiricki 

They  are  ofa  cold  and  moift  temper  i  wherefore  they  fay,  that  the  bloud  by  being  converted  into  Thei^  temper 
Milk, '^becomes  raw,  flegmatick,  and  white,  by  the  force  of  the  proper  flefti  of  the  Dugs.  Their  *  Rep'udtfcm: 
adion  is  to  prepare  nouriftiment  for  the  new-born  Babe,  to  warm  the  Heart  from  whence  they  have  Their  aftioa 
received  heat,  and  to  adorn  the  Breft.  an  u  e. 

By  this  you  may  know  that  fome  Glandules  haveadion^  Others  ufe,  and  fome  both.  At  the  top 
of  the  Dugs  there  are  certain  hillocks,  or  eminencies- called  Teats  or  Nipples,  by  fucking  of  The  Nipples, 
which  the  Child  is  nourilhed  through  certain  fmall  and  crooked  paifages,  which  though  they  ap-. 
pear  manifefi  to  the  fight,  whileft  you  prefs  out  the  milk  by  prelfmg  the  Dug,  yet  when  the  milk  is 
prelfed  out,  they  do  not  appear,  nor  fo  much  as  admit  the  point  of  a  Needle,  by  reafon  of  the  crooked 
ways  made  by  Nature  in  thofe  paifages  for  this  ufe,  that  the  Milk  being  perfedly  made,  ihould  not 
flow  out  of  its  own  accord  againfi  the  Nurfes  Will.  For  fo  the  Seed  is  retained  and  kept  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  in  the  Prollates. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Clavicles  or  Collar-boneSj  and  Kihs, 

IF  we  Ihould  handle  thefe  parts  after  the  common  order,  we  ihould  now  treat  of  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Gheft  which  move  the  Arm,  and  ferve  for  refpiration,  and  which  firft  oifer  themfeives  to 
our  fight. 

But  for  that  they  cannot  be  fitly  ihewed ,  unlefs  we  hurt  the  Mufcles  of  the  Shoulder-blade  and 
Neck,  therefore  I  think  it  better  to  defer  the  explanation  of  thefe  Mufcles,  until  fuch  time  as  I  have 
ihewed  the  reft  of  the  contained  and  containing  parts,  notonely  oftheCheft,  but  alfo  of  the  Head, 
that  having  finilhed  thefe  we  may  come  to  a  full  demonftration  of  all  the  reft  of  the  Mufcles,  be-  * 
ginning  with  thofe  of  the  Head,  which  w'e  firft  meet  with,  and  fo  profecuting  the  reft  even  to  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Feet,  as  they  ihall  feem  to  offer  themfeives  more  fitly  to  diifedion,  that  fo,  as  much  as 
lies  in  us,  we  may  Ihun  confufion.  • 

Wherefore  to  return  to  our  propofed  task  i  after  the  afd^efaid  Mufcles,  come  the  Collar-bones, 

Sternon^  and  Ribs. 

But  that  thefe  parts  may  be  the  more  eafily  underftood,  we  muft  firft  know  what  a  Bone  is,  and 
whence  the  differences  thereof  are  drawn. 

Therefore  a  Bone  is  a  part  of  our  Body  moft  terreftrial,  cold,  dry,  hard,  wanting  all  manifeft  fenfe,  What  a  Bone 
if  the  Teeth  be  excepted.  "  ^ 

Ifaid  [manifeft  fenfe,]  that  you  may  underftand  that  the  parts  have  a  double  fenfe  of  Touching,  A  double 
the  one  manifeft,  fuch  as  refides  in  the  Flefti,  Skin,  Membranes,  Nerves,  Teeth,  and  certain  other 
parts  •>  the  other  obicurg,  yet  which  may  fuffice  to  difeern  the  helping  and  hurting  tadile  qualit  cs, 
fuch  fenfe  the  Bowels  and  Bones  have  >  for  very  fmall  Fibers  of  the  Nerves  are  difleminated  to  thefe 
parts  by  mediation  of  their  Coat,  or  Membrane,  I  fay,  fo  fmall  that  they  can  fcarce  be  difcerned  by 
the  eyes,  unlefs  (as  faith)  by  plucking  fuch  Coats  away  from  the  parts.  '  Llb.i.  de  Locii 

But  it  is  no  marvail,  if  Nature  would  have  thefe  parts  in  like  manner  to  have  fuch  fmall  Veins, 
contrary  to  the  Lungs  and  moft  part  of  the  Mufcles,  onely  to  yield  fo  much  nourilhment  to  the  part,  ^nes  have 
as  {h6uld  be  needful  ',  for  feeing  the  fubftance  of  the  Bones  is  cold,  hard,  denfe  and  folid,  it  waftes  fuch  fmall 
the  lefs.  Veins. 

Wherefore  they  need  not  fo  much  bloud  for  their  nouriftiment,  as  the  hot  and  foft  parts  *,  and  be- 
fides  the  lelfer  Bones  have  neither  Veins  or  Arteries,  but  draw  fit  nourilhment,  onely  by  the  force  of 
the  attradive  faculty  implanted  in  them. 

The  differences  of  Bones  are  taken  from  many  things,  as  from  thdt  Apophyfes^Epiphyfes^  Grilles,  whence  the 
Necks,  Heads,  Solidity,  Cavity,  Eminencies,  Marrow,  Confiftence,  Bignels,  Number,  Figure,  Site,  ^ 

We  will  profecute  all  thefe  as  they  ihall  offer  themfeives  in  the  demonftration  of  the  Bones to  which  takenl  ^ 
dodrine  we  will  give  a  beginning  at  the  Clavicles  or  Collar-bones. 

The  Clavicles  are  two  very  hard  and  folid  Bones,  without  any  great  or  notable  cavity,  fituate  dn  Yhe  Clavicles 
each  fide  betwixt  the  fide  and  upper  part  of  the  Sternon  and  top  of  the  Shoulder-blade,  for  the  ftrength  or  Collar- 
and,  ftability  of  thefe  parts,  whence  they  take  the  name  of  ClavicuU  Clavicles,  (from  the  Greeks  bones, 

which  fignifies  aKey,  or  any  other  Bar  or  faftning  of  a  Door.)  They  carry  the  ihape  of  a  Surgeons 
Levatory. 

But  you  muft  note  that  the  Clavicles  feem  to  be  faftned  to  the  Sternon  by  the  mediation  of  a  grifly 
bone.  Moreover  the  fpace  and  cavity  contained  within  the  Collar-bones,  is  called  by  the  Latinesj«- 
by  the  French  ihtXhppcxFurcula^  becaufe  the  Jugular  Veins  pafs  that  way,  it  flicks  to  the  ‘ 

Upper  Procefs  of  the  Shoulder  by  a  Grille,  which  calls  the  fm^ll  Grille-bone,  although  it  be  Lib.i^.  detif* 
nothing  elfe  but  a  produdion  of  the  Os  jttguli,  '  5* 

For  the  iS'trraow,  which  we  faid  is  framed  of  divers  Bones,  Ss  fometimes  3,  fometimes  4,5,6, 7,  and 
fometimes  8  •,  you  muft  note  they  are  very  fpongy  and  full  of  pores,  and  of  a  far  fofter  confiftence 
than  the  Collar-bones,  wherefore  more  fubjed  to  corruption  i  befides,  they  are  mutually  joined  by 
interpofition  of  Mufcles.  Their  ufe  is  to  be  as  a  Ihield  to  defend  the  Vital  parts. 

Tlic  Ptibs  arc  24  in  number,  oh  each  fide  12,  feven  of  thefe  are  called  true  or  perfed  Ribs,  be-  The  Ribs. 

caufe 
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caufe  they  make  a  circle,  at  the  one  end  joined  to  thl  Sternon^  on  the  other  to  the  Fenebraes  the 
other  are  called  Baftard,  or  ftiort  Ribs,  becaufe  they  fall  (hort  in  their  way,  and  come  not  to  the  Ster- 
non\  butthey  arefaftnedonthe  fore-fide  of  the  by  Grilles  and  Ligaments,  but  on  the  back- 
part  to  the  tranfverfeFrrte^mej-  of  the  Back-bone,  and  to  the  fides  of  the  faid  But  the 

Ihort  Ribs  are  onely  knit  to  theVmehraes^  wherefore  that  part  of  the  Fertebraes  is  called  the  roots  of 
the  Ribs.  • 

The  exterior,  orfore-part  of  the  Baftard  or  Ihort  Ribs,  is  grilly,  that  they  ftiould  not  be  broken,  and 
that  they  might  be  the  eafier  lifted  up  in  the  diftenfions  of  the  Stomach  filled  with  meat.  -  -^hey  are 
ofa  confidence  fufficiently  hard,  yet  more  towards  their  root  than  at  the  Sternon^  where  they  come 
nearer  together,  and  are  more  hardly  broken  j  they  are  fmooth  both  within  and  without,  but  in  the 
midft  they  have  fome  fign  of  being  double,  or  hollow,  to  receive  the  Veins  and  Arteries,  which  nou- 
rifti  their  bony  fubftance  j  they  are  falhioned  like  a  Bow  •,  their  ufe  is  the  fame  with  the  Sternon^  and 
befides,  to  carry  and  ftrengthen  the  Mufcles  ferving  for  refpiration. 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

/ 

T/;e  Anatomical  adminifiration  of  the  Sternon. 


He  Coat  invefting  the  Ribs,  which  the  common  Anatomiftscall  Tleura^  isthclaftof  the 
g  containing  parts  of  the  Cheft,  which  becaule  it  lies  hid  in  the  inner  part  thereof,  it  cannot 

Jl  be  ftiewn  unlefs  by  pulling  afunder  of  the  Sternon  •>  wherefore  we  muft  nowftiew  the  man¬ 

ner  of  opening  the  Sternon^  that  hereby  they  may  not  violate  the  original  or  infertion  of  any  of  the 
Mufcles.  Wherefore  firft  you  muft  underftand,  that  he  which  will  Ihew  in  their  proper  place  their 
original  and  infertion  of  the  pecftoral  Mufcles,  of  the  Majioides^  of  the  two  Mufcles  of  the  Bone  Hyok^ 
of  the  Mufcles  fubclavii^  and  intercartilaginei^  ought  firft  of  all  to  feparate  all  the  pedf  oral  Mufcles  from 
the  Sternon^  and  the  Grifles  from  the  true  Ribs  •,  then  to  cut  the  Ligaments,  next  the  Bones  tliem- 
felves,  even  from  the  fixth  true  Rib  to  the  Clavicles. 

And  then  (hewing  the  Mediajiinum  ftretched  under  the  SternomW  the  length  thereof,  he  muft  fepa¬ 
rate  the  Sternon  with  his  Knife,  and  bend  it  up  to  the  Clavicles,  and  there  cut  it,referving  together 
with  it  the  four  Mufcles,  that  is,  the  two  Majhides^  and  the  two  moving  the  Bone  Hyok^  becaufe  they 
either  wholly,  or  for  the  moft  part,  arile  from  the  Sternon, 

Laftly,  The  Clavicles  being  fomewhat  thruft  upwards,  the  Grilles  muft  on  each  fide  be  turned  out¬ 
ward  toward  the  Arm  >  that  fo  the  containing  parts  of  the  Cheft  may  not  lie  onely  open  to  view, 
and  be  eafily  Ihewed,  but  alfo  the  Mufcl^  may  be  contained  in  their  place,  until  they  come  to  be 
ftiewed  in  their  order. 

And  becaufe  the  Collar-bones  muft  be  lifted  up  vei7  high, that  the  recurrent  nerves  may  be  more  ea¬ 
fily  feen,and  the  diftribution  of  the  Veins  and  Arteries,  the  two  fmall  Subclavian  Mufcles,ofte  on  each 
fide  muft  be  (hewn  by  the  way,  vvho  have  their  original  from  the  inner  and  fore-part  of  the  Clavicles 
and  an  oblique  defeent  to  the  Sternon^  towards  the  grille  of  the  firft  rib. 

For  the  Clavicles  cannot  be  thus  feparated,  but  thatthefe  Mufcles  muft  be  violated  and  fpoiled. 
Alfo  you  may  divide  the  Sternon  in  the  midft,  that  you  may  (hew  the  inward  pcdoral  Mufcles  whole 
having  feparated  the  Mufcles  which  arife  from  the  upper  part.  All  which  things  being  performed 
as  they  ought,  we  muft  come  to  the  Coat  invefthig  the  Ribs,  and  then  to  the  Mediafiinum^  as  arifing 
from  it. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Pleura,  or  Coat  invefiing  the  Ribs, 

What  the  ^g  '■'He  tunica  Subcofialk^  ox  Codit  invefting  the  Ribs,  being  thelaftof  the  containing  parts  of 
membrane  in-  g  the  Cheft,  is  a  large  and  a  broad  membrane  anfwerable  in  proportion  of  ufe  and  adion  to 

vefting  the  the  Peritoneum  o£  the  lower  Belly.  For  as  the  Peritoneum  generally  and  particularly  co- 

"  vers'all  the  natural  parts,  binding  and  holding  them  in  their  places,  fo  this  Coat  invefts  all  the  Vital 

parts  in  general,  becaufe  it  is  ftretched  over  all  the  infide  of  the  Cheft,  but  in  particular  whileft  it  gives 
each  a  Coat  from  it  felf. 

.  It  hath  its  original  from  the  (or,  as  others  will  have  it,  from  the  Pcri£T^w/«m3invefting  the 

Its  original,  y^j^ehraes  of  the  Cheft  at  the  roots  of  the  Ribs. '  Wherefore  it  fticks  very  faft  to  the  Ribs,  fcarce  to 
be  feparated,  as  alfo  to  all  the  parts  bounding  the  Cheft,  and  contained  in  it. 

Fef alius  reprehends  Gakn^  becaufe  he  faid,  that  this  was  double  on  both  fides  i  yet  Columbus  defends 
Galen^  and  verily  it  is  feen  to  be  double  in  the  inner  part  of  the  Cheft,  under  the  Ribs  and  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Ribs,  that  in  that  fpace  there  may  be  way  for  the  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves, 
whether,  as  Some  have  made  it  twofold,  and  divided  it  into  the  internal  and  external  j  as  thole  which  have 

the  true  and  baftard  >  placing  the  external  above  the  Ribs  andanterco- 
fo  alfo^a^dou-  ^^^^cles  i  but  the  internal  under  the  Ribs,  Mufcles,  Diaphragma^  and  Sternon, 
blc  ?leuH>  Ihun  ambiguity,  intend  onely  to  profecute  thole  things  which  are  manifeft  to  the  eyes  •, 

wherefore  we  fay,  that  the  Ribs  are  lined  on  the  infide  with  a  double  Coat  i  One  which  immediately 
and  firmly  fticks  to  them  on  every  fide  called  the  Periojieum^  which  is  common  to  them  and  other 
Bones.  The  other  which  lies  upon  that  Periojieum^  and  on  the  infide  invefts  all  the  Ribs,  whence  is 
it  called  the  Subcoflalk  tunica.  The  fubftance,  temper,  and  compofure,  arc  the  fame,  as  in  other 
membranes.  . 

- 
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The  magnitude  in  length,  as  allb  the  Figure,  is  the  fame  with  the  compafs  of  the  inner  part  of  the  The  Magni- 
Cheft  >  thethicknefsofit,  is  very  little.  The  Coat  is  commonly  called  the  Pleura,  from  the  name  tudeand  Fl- 
of  the  part  which  it  covers  or  lines,  (fot  the  call  the  Ribs  n/\fcC'pa',)  and  in  like  manner  that 
v^hich  happens  betwixt  the  Periofteum  and  this  Pleura,  is  called  either  a  true  or  baftard  Pleurifie. 


CHAP.  Vir.  ' 

Of  the  Mediaflinum', 

NOwwemuftfpeakof  the  parts  contained  in  the  Cheft,  feeing  we  have  already  handled  TheSubflaiice 
the  containing ;  beginning  with  the  Mediaflinum,  as  being  a  part  which  in  diffecaion  firft  ’ 

prefents  it  felf  to  our  fight.  The  Mediaflinum  is  of  the  fame  fubftance,  thicknefs,  com- 
pofure,  number,  temper,  as  the  Pleura,  For  the  fubftance  of  the  Mediaflinum  is  membranous ,  and 
though  it  be  ftretched  all  the  length  of  the  Cheft,  yet  it  is  of  a  fmall  thicknefs,  receiving  Veins,  Nerves’ 
and  Arteries  from  all  the  parts  to  which  it  is  knit,  like  as  the  Pleura  doth  •,  but  efpecially  from 
the  Mammillary  Veffcls,  defeending  under  the  Sternon, 

It  is  in  number  one,  but  it  is  made  of  two  Membranes  produced  from  the  Subcoftal :  for  this  afeen- 
ding  on  each  fide  by  the  hollownefs  of  the  Cheft  to  the  Sternon,  and  then  at  fight  Angles,  is  refleded 
to  the  bodies  of  the  Vertebraes,  whence  the  Pleura  hath  it  original. 

In  that  refledf  ion  there  is  fo  much  diftance  between  each  Membrane  as  may  be  fufficient  to  receive 
two  fingers.  For  otherwife,  feeing  that  they  cannot  penetrate  through  the  Heart,  it  was  fit  each  fide 
of  the  Pleura  ftiould  turn  to  the  Pericardium,  that  fo  they  might  arrive  at  the  appointed  place  without 
offence.  Neither  yet  is  that  fpace  void  and  empty,  but  woven  with  many  fmall  nervous  Fibers.  Cd- 
lumbus  adds, that  that  place  is  often  filled  with  a  certain  humour  befides  Nature,  which  you  may  draw 
out,  or  evacuate,  by  opening  the  Sternon, 

Yet  I  would  gladly  learn  of  Columbus  by  what  figns  we  may  know  that  fuch  an  humour  is  con¬ 
tained  there.  For  the  Figure,  the  Media(iinum  with  the  Pleura  on  each  fide,  reprefents  the  Figure  of  The  FigUtc; 

8  Leather  Bottle,  whofe  flat  fide  is  the  Mediaflinum ,  whofe  other  fide  the  Pleura  j  the  bottc^  that 
part  of  the  Pleura  which  is  next  the  Midriff  ^  the  mouth  the  upper  part  of  the  Pleura  at  the  firft  Ribs. 

We  fhewed  the  fite  and  connexion  of  the  when  we  declared  its  original. 

The  ufe  thereof  is  to  feparate  the  Vital  parts  (as  it  were)  into  two  Cels,  the  right  and  left,  that  if  The  Ufei  i  . 
peradventure  it  happen  that  the  one  be  hurt,  the  Creature  may  live  by  the  benefit  of  the  other. 

And  it  hath  another  ufe,  which  is,  to  prop  and  hold  up  the  that  it  fall  not  upon  the 

Heart  with  its  weight,  but  toffed  with  the  motions  of  the  Heart  and  Cheft,  it  may  move  to  this  or 
that  fide. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Diaphragma  orMidrif, 

Although  the  Midriff  may  feem  to  be  accounted  rather  a  part  containing  than  contained,  yet 
for  commodities  fake,  we  have  deferred  the  demonftration  thereof  till  now.  Therefore,  it 
is  a  Mufcle  round  and  long,  terminating  the  lower  part  of  the  Cheft. 

It  is  of  the  fame  fubftance,  compofition,  arid  temper,  as  the  Mufcles  of  the  Epigaflrium  •,  it  is  made 
of  two  Coats,  the  lower  whereof  is  from  the  Peritonaum,  and  the  upper  from  the  Pleura,  Which 
getting  to  them  flefti,  but  not  there,  but  in  their  circumference,  by  the  benefit  of  the  bloud  brought 
mitherby  the  Veins  and  Arteries  diftributed  through  it,  turn  into  a  Mufcle  i  whofe  middle  is  ner¬ 
vous  and  membranous,  but  the  extremities  by  which  it  is  inferred,  one  while  fleftiy,  as  in  that  part 
next  to  the  Baftard-Ribsi  another  while  tendonous,  as  where  it  touches  the  firft  and  fecond  Ferte- 
braes  of  the  Loins,  for  it  ends  in  them  by  two  Tendons  manifeft  enough.  It  is  one  in  number  inter- 
pofed  with  an  oblique  fite  betwixt  the  Natural  and  Vital  parts.  It  hath  connexion  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  Sternomn^.  Short-ribs,  and  the  two  htiWertebraes  oi  the  Loins,  but  by  its  Coats  and 
Veffels  with  the  parts  from  whence  it  received  them. 

The  extent  thereof  is  equal  to  the  compafs  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Cheft.  The  length  of  it  is  fromi 
the  Breft-bladc,  even  to  the  firft  and  fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Loins.  The  thicknefs  is  diverfe,  for  it  is' 
far  thicker  in  its  flefhy  extremity  than  in  its  nervous  original.  ’ 

The  adion  thereof  is  to  help  the  cxpulfion  of  the  Excrements  by  the  mutual  alfiftancc  of  the  Epi- 
Mufcles:  but  the  chief  ufe  is  for  refpiration ,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  prime  inftruments. 
This  partition  the  Ancients  called  P^rew,  becaufe  the  inflammation  thereof  caufed  like  fymptoms* 

?  Nerves  on  each  fide  one ,  which  come  to  it 

directly  and  primarily  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Vertebraes  of  the  neck.  This  Mufcle  differs 
from  other  Mufcles,  efpecially  in  figure.  It  is  perforated  in  three  places,  to  give  way  or  paffage  to  the 

afeendent  Hollow-vein,  to  the  %ery^w#<i,  and  the  Gulleti  ^  r 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Lungs, 

He  Lungs  are  of  a  foft  fubftance  and  flefliy,  rare  and  like  a  Sponge,  of  a  various  colour  pa- 
mered  j  their  quantity  is  fufficiently  large,  for  moft  commonly  they  are  divided  into  four 

_ lobes ,  disjoined  with  a  manifeft  and  vifiWe  divifion,  on  each  fide  two,  whereby  they  may 

be  the  more  eafily  opened  and  contra6l:ed,  and  the  Air  may  the  better  enter. 

Bcfidesalfo  in  large  bodies,  who  have  a  very  great  Cheft,  there  is  found  a  fifth  lobe,  arifingfrom 
thefecond  lobe  of  the  right  fide,  as  a  cuftiion  or  bolfter  to  bear  up  the  Hollow  Vein  afcending  from 
the  Midriff  to  the  Heart. 

In  little  Men  who  have  a  fhorter  Cheft,  becaufe  the  Heart  is  fo  near  as  to  touch  the  Viafhragma^ 
this  lobe  is  not  feen,  yet  it  is  always  found  in  Dogs. 

The  Lungs  reprcfent  the  figure  orfhape  of  an  Oxes  foot  or  hoof >  for  like  it  they  are  thicker  in 
their  bafis,  but  flenderer  in  their  circumference,  as  you  may  fee  in  blowing  them  up  by  theweazon, 
Compofition.  with  your  mouth  or  a  pair  of  bellows.  They  are  compounded  of  a  Coat  coming  from  the  Tkura  which 
on  each  fide  receives  fufficient  number  of  Nerves  from  the  fixth  conjugation  •,  andalfo  of  the  Vena  ar~ 
ieriofa  coming  from  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  zud  the  Jrteriavenofa  frqifi  the  left,  as  (liall  be 
(hewed  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Heart ,  befides  the  AJpera  arteria  or  Weazon  coming  from  the  Throat  i 
and  laftly,  its  own  flefh,  which  is  nothing  clfe  than  the  concretion  of  cholerick  Bloud  poured  out  like 
foam  about  the  divifions  of  the  forefaid  Velfels,  as  we  have  laid  of  other  parts. 

The  body  of the  Lungs  is  one  in  number,  unlefs  you  will  divide  it  into  two,  by  reafon  of  the  va¬ 
riety  of  its  fite,  becaufe  the  Lobe  of  the  Lungs  ftretched  forth  into  the  right  and  left  fide  do  almoft  in¬ 
volve  all  the  Heart,  that  fothey  may  defend  it  againft  the  hardnefs  of  the  bones  which  are  about  it, 
they  are  tied  to  the  Heart  chiefly  at  its  bafis,  but  to  the  roots  of  the  ribs,  and  their  Vertebraes  by  the 
Coat  it  hath  from  thence  s  but  by  the  Velfels  to  thefe  parts  from  whence  they  proceed.  Butoft- 
Thc  flicking  times  prefently  from  the  firft  and  natural  conformation  they  are  bound  to  the  circumference  of  the 
Ribs  by  certain  thin  and  membranous  produdions  which  defeend  from  thence  to  the  Lungs,  other- 
^  **  .  wife  they  are  tied  to  the  Ribs  by  the  Pleura, 

The  nourilhment  of  the  Lungs  is  unlike  to  the  nouriftiment  of  other  parts  of  the  Body  j  for  you 
cannot  find  a  part  equally  rare,  light,  and  full  of  air,  which  may  be  nouriftied  with  bloud  equally  thin 
and  vaporous.  In  temper  they  incline  more  to  heat  than  to  cold,  whether  you  have  regard  to  their 
compofure  of  cholerick  bloud,  or  their  ufe,  which  is  to  prepare  and  alter  the  air,  that  it  hurt  not  the 
Heart  by  its  coldncfs.  The  Lungs  is  the  iuftrument  of  Voice  and  Breathing  by  the  Weazon  or 
Wind-pipe.  For  the  Lobes  are  the  inftruments  of  Voice,  and  the  Ligaments  of  Refpiration.  But 
the  Larinx  or  Throttle,  is  the  chief inftrument  of  the  Voice*,  for  the  Weazon  firft  prepares  the  Voice 
for  the  Throttle,  in  which  it  being  in  fome  meafure  formed,  is  perfedfed  in  the  Palate  of  the  Mouth, 
as  in  the  upper  part  of  a  Lute,  or  foch  like  Inftrument,  by  the  help  of  the  Gargareon  or  Vvula ,  as  a 
certain  quill  to  phy  withall. 

But  as  long  as  one  holds  his  breath  he  cannot  fpeak,  for  then  the  Mufcles  of  the  Larinx^  Ribs,  the 
J)iaphragma.,zndtheEpgaiiric}{Mu[c\es  are  prelfed  down,  whence  proceeds  a  fuppreffion  of  the  Vocal 
matter,  which  muft  be  fent  forth  in  making  or  uttering  a  Voice. 

Nature  would  have  the  Lungs  light  for  many  reafons  *,  the  firft  is,  That  feeing  they  arc  of  them- 
fclves  immoveable,  they  might  be  more  obfequious  and  ready  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  Cheft  *,  for 
when  it  is  ftraitned,  the  Lungs  are  ftraited  and  fubfide  with  if,  and  when  it  is  dilated,  they  alfo  are  , 
dilated,  and  fwell  fo  big,  that  they  almoft  fill  up  all  the  upper  capacity  thereof. 

Another  caufe  is.  That  by  this  their  rarity  they  might  more  eafily  admit  the  entring  air  at  fuch 
times  as  they  have  much  or  fudden  neceffity,  as  in  running  a  Race. 

And  laftly,  That  in  Pleurifies  and  other  purulent  abfcelTes  of  the  Cheft,  the  or  matter  poured 
forth  into  the  capacity  of  the  Cheft,  may  be  fuckt  in  by  the  rare  fubftance  of  the  Lungs,  and  by  that 
means  the  fooner  fent  forth  and  expedforated. 

The  ufe  of  Refpiration  is  to  cool  and  temper  the  raging  heat  of  the  Heart.  For  it  is  cooled  in  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  breath  by  the  cool  air,  and  in  fending  out  thereof  by  avoiding  the  hot  fuliginous  vapour. 
Therefore  the  Cheft  performs  two  contrary  motions,  for  whileft  it  is  dilated  it  draws  in  the  encom- 
..  . .  ;)pa(ringtheair,and  when  it  is  depreflTed,  it  expels  the  fuliginous  vapour  of  the  Heart  i  which  any  one 
may  eafily  perceive  by  the  example  of  a  pair  of  Smiths  Bellows. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  Pericardium,  or  Purfe  of  the  Heart, 


Whence  it 
hath  its  mat¬ 
ter. 


He  Pericardium  is  fas  it  were)  the  houfe  of  the  Heart,  which  arifing  at  the  bafis  thereof  (cither 
the  Ligaments  of  the  Vertebraes  fituate  there,  or  ell'e  the  Velfels  of  the  Heart  yielding  it  mat- 

_  ter)  is  of  a  nervous,  thick  and  denfe  fubftance  without  any  Fibers.  It  retains  the  Figure  of 

the  Heart,  and  leaves  an  empty  fpace  for  the  Heart  to  perform  its  proper  motion.  Wherefore  the  big- 
nefs  of  the  Pericardium  exceeds  that  of  the  Heart. 

It  SOnfifts  of  a  double  Coat,  one  proper,  of  which  we  have  fpokenj  another  common,  coming 
from  the  *,  and  alfo  of  the  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves*,  the  Velfels  partly  coming  from  the 
Mamillary,  partly  from  the  Viaphragma^  chiefly  there  where  it  touches  it  j  the  Nerves  come  on  each 
fide  from  the  fixth  conjugation. 

It 
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contained  in  the  Chefl, 

It  is  oiiely  one,  placed  about  the  Heart,  and  annexed  to  it  at  the  balls  thereof  by  its  Membranes,  Number  and 
to  the  original  of  the  Lungs,  and  the  lying  under  them,  and  by  the  -VelTels  to  the 

from  whence  it  received  them.  It  is  of  a  cold  and  dry  temper,  as  every  Membrane  is.  '  + 

The  ufe  thereof  is  to  cover  the  Heart,  and  preferve  it  in  its  native  humidity,  by  certain  naturajl  ur<<. 

moifture  contained  in  it,  unlefs  you  had  rather  fay,  that  the  moifture  we  fee  contained  in  the  Per/- 
cardium^  is  generated  in  it  after  death  by  the  condenfation  and  concretion  of  the  fpirits.  Although 
this  feems  not  very  likely,  becaufe  it  grows  and  is  heaped  up  in  fo  great  quantity  in  living  bodies, 
that  it  hipders  the  motion  of  the  Heart,  and  caufes  fuch  palpitation,  or  violent  beating  thereof,  that 
itoften  fuffocates  a  man. 

For  this  Palpitation  happens  alfo  to  hearty  and  flout  men,  whofe  hearts  are  hot,  but  bloud  thin  and  whetipe 
waterilh,  by  rcafon  of  feme  infirmity  of  the  Stomach  or  Liver  •,  and  this  humour  may  be  generated  [he™?tery 
of  vapours  which  on  every  fide  exhale  into  the  Pericardmm  from  the  bloud  boiling  in  the  Ventricles  humour  con- 
of  the  Heart,  where  kept  in  by  thedenfity  thereof,  they  turn  into  yellowilh  moiflure  i  as  we  fee  it  tamed  in  the 
happens  in  an  Alembeck.  Vmcardmm. 

Nature  would  have  the  Pericardmm  of  a  denfe  and  hard  confiflehce,  that  by  the  force  thereof  the  The  Cdhfi» 
Heart  might  be  kept  in  better  flate  •,  for  if  the  Pericardium  had  been  bony,  it  would  have  made  the  flenee. 

Heart  like  Iron  by  the  continual  attrition  •,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  had  been  foft  and  fungous,  it  would 
have  made  it  fpongy  and  foft  like  the  Lungs. 


C  H  A  P.  XI. 

Of  the  Heart* 

THe  Heart  is  the  chief  Manfion  of  the  Soul ,  the  Organ  of  the  Vital  Faculty,  the  beginning  whac  the 
of  Life,  the  Fountain  of  the  Vital  Spirits,  and  fo  confequently  the  continual  nouriflier 
of  the  Vital  Heat,  the  flrft  living  and  lafl  dying  ^  which  becaufe  it  muft  have  a  natural  ftance.  * 
motion  of  it  felf,  was  made  of  a  denfe,  folid,  and  more  compad  lubflance  than  any  other  part  of 
the  Body. 

The  flefli  thereof  is  woven  with  three  forts  of  fibers,  for  it  hath  the  right  in  the  inner  part  defeend-  The  three 
ing  from  the  bafis  into  the  point,  that  they  might  dilate  it,  and  fo  draw  the  bloud  from  the  Hollow  forts  of  fibers 
Vein  into  the  receptacles  thereof,  and  the  breath  or  air  from  the  Lungs  by  PatAneriaiienofa  -,  it  hath  of  the  Hearts 
the  tranfverfe  without,  which  pafs  through  the  right  at  right  angles,  to  contrad  the  Heart ,’  and  fo 
drive  the  Vital  Spirits  into  the  great  Artery  Aorta^  and  the  cholerick  bloud  to  the  Lungs  by  the  Vena  - 
arteriojd  for  their  nouriihraent  •,  It  hath  the  oblique  in  the  midfl  to  contain  the  air  and  bloud  drawn 
thither  by  the  fore-mentioned  Veffels,  until  they  be  fufficiently  elaborate  by  the  Heart. 

All  thefe  Fibers  db  their  parts  by  contrading  themfelves  towards  the  original,  as  the  right  from  the 
point  of  the  Heart  towards  the  Bafis,  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  by  this  contradtion  of  the  Fibers 
the  Heart  dilated  becomes  Ihorter,  but  broader,  no  otherwife  than  it  is  made  more  long  and  narrow 
by  the  contradion  of  the  trapfverfe :  but,  by  the  drawing  of  the  oblique,  it  is  leffened  in  that  part 
which  looks  towards  the  Vertehraes^  which  chiefly  appears  in  the  point  thereof. 

It  is  of  an  indifferent  bignefs,  but  yet  in  fome  bigger,  in  fome  lefs,  according  to  the  diverfe  tern-  TheMagnl- 
per  of  cold  or  hot  men,  as  we  noted  in  the  Liver.  tude. 

I'he  figure  thereof  is  pyramidal,  that  is,  it  is  broader  in  the  bafis,  and  narr6wcr  at  his  round  Figure, 
point. 

It  is  compofed  of  the  mofl  denfe  flefh  of  all  the  body,  by  the  effufion  of  bloud  at  the  divifions  and  Compofitioii . 
foldings  of  the  Veffels,  and  there  concrete,  as  it  happens  alfo  to  the  other  entrails.  For  the  bloud 
being  there  a  little  more  dried  tnan  that  which  ,  is  concrete  fof  the  making  of  the  Liver,  turns  into  a  .  y .  » 
flefhy  fubflance  more  denfe  than  the  common  flefh,  even  as  in  hollow  Lllcers,  when  they  come  to  ci-  *  - 
catrize. 

It  hath  the  Coronal  V eins  and  Arteries,  which  it  receives  either  on  the  right  fide  from  the  Hollow  The  proper 
Vein,  or  on  the  left  from  the  Bafis  at  the  entrance  of  the  Artery  You  cannot  by  your  eye 

difeern  that  the  Heart  hath  any  other  Nerves  than  thofe  which  come  to  it  with  the  Pleura* 

Yet  I  have  plainly  enough  obferved  others  in%  certain  Beafls  which  have  great  hearts,  as  Swine-,  The  Nerves^ 
they  appeared  feated  under  the  fat  which  covers  the  Veffels  and  Bafis  of  the  heart ,  lefl  the  hu¬ 
mid  fubflance  of  thefe  parts  ihould  be  diffolved  and  diffipated  by  the  burning  heat  of  the  Hekrt. 

Whereby  you  may  perceive  that  the  heat  of  the  Heart  is  different  from  the  Elementary  heat,  as  that 
which  fuffers  fat  to  grow  about  this  entrail,  where  other  wife  it  doth  not  concrete,  unlefs  by  cold,  or  a 
remifs  heat,  which  thing  is  chiefly  worth  admiration.  ,  '  ' 

The  Heart  is  one  alone,  fituate  mofl  commonly  upon  the  fourth  Vertebra  of  the  Chefl,  which  is  in  Number 
the  midfl  of  the  Chefl.  Yet  fome  think  that  it  inclines  fomewhat  to  the  left  fide,  becaufe  we  there  Site, 
feel  the  motion  or  beating  thereof-,  but  that  happens  by  reafon  of  its  left  Ventricle,  which  being  it  is 
filled  with  many  Spirits,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Arteries,  it  beats  far  more  vehemently  than  the 
right.  It  required  thBt  feat  by  the  decree  of  Nature,  becaufe  that  region  is  the  mofl  fafe  and  armed, 
and  befides  it  is  here  on  every  fide  covered  (as  it  were  with  the  hands  of  the  Lungs. 

It  hath  connexion  with  the  fore-mentioned  Vertebraes^  but  by  the  parts  compofing  it,  with  thofe  Conttesion, 
parts  from  whence  it  hath  them  -,  with  the  Lungs  by  the  Vena  arteriofa  and  the  Arteria  Venofa  h  and 
iaftly,  with  all  the  parts  of  the  body  by  the  Arteries  which  it  fends  to  them  all. 

.It  is  of  a  hot  and  raoifl  temper,  as  every  flelhy  partis.  The  adtion  thereof  is,  firftto  prepare  Temper  and 
the  Woud  in  its  right  Ventricle,  for  the  fit  nourilliment  of  the  Lungs  for  from  hence  it  is  that  Ga-  Aftion. 
len  faith  the  right  Ventricle  was » made  for  the  necelTity  of  the  Lungs.  Secondly  to  generate  the 
Vital  Spirits  in  its  left  V entricle  for  the  ufe  of  the  whole  body*  But  this  Spirit  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  ^ 

certain  ^  ** 
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certain  middle  fubftance  between  Air  and  Bloud,  fit  to  preferve  and  carry  the  native  heat,  wherefore 
it  is  named  the  Vital,  as  being  the  Author  and  preferver  of  life.  In  the  inner  parts  of  the  heart  there, 
prefent  themfelvcs  to  our  confideration,  the  Ventricles,  and  the  parts  contained  in  the  Ventricles  and 
between  them fuch  are  the  or  Valves,  the  VefTels  and  their  Mouths,  their  diftribution  into 

the  Lungs,  the  Wall  or  Partition,  and  the  two  produdfions  or  Ears  of  the  Heart  •,  which  becaufe  they 
are  doubtful,  whether  they  may  be  reckoned  amongft  the  external  or  internal  parts  of  the  Heart,  I  will 
_  .  here  handle  in  the  firft  place. 

The  AiirkuU  Therefore  thefe  AurkuU  or  Ears,  are  of  a  foft  and  nervous  fubftance,^  compact  ot  three  lorts  or  r  i- 

bers,  that  (b  by  their  foftnels  they  might  the  more  eafily  follow  the  motions  of  the  Heart,  and  fo  break 

^  ^  *  the  violence  of  the  matter  entering  the  Heart  with  great  force  when  it  is  dilated.  For  otherwife  by 

their  violent  and  abundant  entrance  they  might  hurt  the  Heart,  and  (asit  were)overvvhelm  andfut- 
focate  it  5  but  they  have  that  capacity  which  we  fee  given  by  Nature,  that  fo  they  might  fas  it  were} 
keep  in  (lore  the  Bloud  and  Air,  and  then  by  little  and  little  draw  it  forth  for  the  ufe  of  the  necefiity 
of  the  Heart.  But  if  any  enquire  if  fuch  matters  may  be  drawn  into  the  Heart  by  the  onely  forceof 
the  Viaftokj  adfugam  vacui^  for  avoiding  of  emptinefs  ^  I  will  anfwer.  That  that  drawing  in,  or  attra- 
df  ion,  is  caufed  by  the  heat  of  the  Heart,  which  continually  draws  thefe  matters  to  it,  no  otherwifo 
then  a  Fire  draws  the  adjacent  Air,  and  the  flame  of  a  Candle  the  Tallow  which  is  about  the  wiek 
for  nourifhments  fake.  Whileft  the  Heart  is  dilated  it  draws  the  air,  whileft  it  is  drawn  together,  or 
contradfed,  it  expels  it.  This  motion  of  the  Heart  is  abfolutely  .natural,  as  the  motion  of  the  Lungs 
is  animal.  Some  add  a  third  caufe  of  the  attradion  of  the  Heart,  to  wit,  the  fimilitude  of  the  whole 
fubftance.  But  in  my  judgment,  this  rather  takes  place  in  that  attradfion  which  is  of  bloud  by  the 
Vin£  coronales  for  the  proper  nourifliment  of  the  Heart,  than  in  that  which  is  performed  for  attradfion 

ofmatters  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Body.  ^  i  r* 

Their  magni-  Thefe  Ears  differ  in  quantity,  for  the  right  is  far  more  capacious  than  the  left,  becaufc  it  was  made 

tude  and  niim>  receive  a  greater  abundance  of  matter.  They  are  two  in  number,  on  each  fide  one,  fituate  at  the 
*  bafis  of  the  Heart :  The  greater  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hollow  Vein  into  the  Heart,  the  lefs  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  veinous  and  of  the  great  Artery,  with  which  parts  they  have  both  connexion.  We 
have  formerly  declared  what  ufe  they  have,  that  is,  to  break  the  violence  of  the  matters,  and  befides 
to  be  ftays  or  props  to  the  Arteria  venofa  and  great  Artery ,  which  could  not  fuftain  fo  rapid  and  vio¬ 
lent  a  motion  as  that  of  the  Heart,  by  reafon  of  their  tendernefs  of  fubftance. 

Of  the  Ventricles  of  the  Heart. 

THe  Ventricles  are  in  number  two,  on  each  fide  one,  dift inguifhed  with  a  flefhy  partition  ftrong 
enough,  having  many  holes  in  the  fuperficies,  yet  no  where  piercing  through. 

The  right  of  thefe  Ventricles  is  the  bigger,and  encompaffed  with  the  fofter  and  rarer  fleftij  the  left 
is  the  lefler,  but  is  engirt  with  a  threefold  more  denfe  and  compadf  flefti  •»  for  the  right  Ventricle  was 
made  for  a  place  to  receive  the  bloud  brought  by  the  hollow  Vein,  and  for  diftributing  of  it,  partly 
by  the  Vena  arteriofa  into  the  lungs  for  their  nouriihment,  partly  into  the  left  yentriclc  by  fweating 
through  the  wall  or  partition,  to  yield  matter  for  the  generation  of  the  Vital  fpirits. 

Therefore  becaufe  it  is  needful  there  fhould  be  fo  great  a  quantity  of  this  bloud,  it  was  likewife  fit 
that  there  ftiould  be  a  place  proportionable  to  receive  that  matter.  And^becaufe  the  bloud  which 
was  to  be  received  in  the  right  Ventricle  was  more  thick,  it  was  not  fo  needful  that  the  flelh  to  con¬ 
tain  it  fhould  be  fo^compad  >  but  on  the  contrary,  the  arterious  bloud  and  vital  fpirit  have  need  of  a 
more  denfe  recepta'cle,  for  fear  of  wafting,  and  left  they  fhould  vanifh  into  air  ^  and  alfo  lefs  room , 
that  fo  the  heat  being  united,  might  become  the  ftronger,  and  more  powerfully  fet  upon  the  elabo¬ 
ration  of  the  bloud  and  fpirits. 

Therefore  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  is  made  for  preparation  of  the  bloud  appointed 
for  the  nourifhment  of  the  Lungs,#and  the  generation  of  the  vital  fjpirits,  as  the  Lungs  are  made 
for  the  mitification  or  qualifying  of  the  Air.  Which  works  were  neceffary  ifthe  Phyfical  Axiom 
be  true,  That  like  k  nourijhed by  like^  as  the  rare  and  fpongious  Lungs  with  more  fubtil bloud i  the 
fubftance  of  the  Heart  grofs  and  denfe,  with  the  veinous  bloud,  as  it  flows  from  the  Liver,  that  is 
grofs. 

And  it  hath  its  Coronal  Veins  from  the  hollow  Vein,  that  it  might  thence  draw  as  much  as  fhould 
be  fufficient.  * 

■  But  the  left  Ventricle  is  for  the  perfoding  of  the  vital  fpirit,  and  the  prefer  vation  of  the  native 
heat. 

Of  the  Orifices  and  Valves  of  the  Heart, 

THere  be  four  Orifices  of  the  Heart,  two  in  the  right,  and  as  many  in  the  left  Ventricle  >  the  grea¬ 
ter  of  the  two  former  gives  pafTage  to  the  Vein,  or  the  bloud  carried  by  the  hollow  Vein  to 
the  Heart ,  the  lefTer  opens  a  pafTage  to  the  Vena  arteriofa^  or  the  cholerick  bloud  carried  in  it  for  the 

nourifliment  of  the  Lungs.  ...  j  i.  •  i 

The  larger  of  the  two  other  makes  a  way  for  the  diftribution  of  the  Artery  Aorta^  and  the  vital 
fpirit  through  all  the  Body ,  but  the  lefTer  gives  egrefs  and  regrefs  to  the  Arteria  venofa^  or  to  the  aix 
and  fuliginous  vapours.  And  becaufe  it  was  convenient  that  the  matters  fhould  be  admitted  into 
'their  proper  Ventricles  by  thefe  orifices,  by  the  Viafiole^  to  wit,  into  the  right  V entricle  by  the  greater 
orifice,  and  into  the  left  by  the  lefTer  i  and  becaufe  on  the  contrary  it  was  fit  that  the  matters  fhould 
be  expelled  by  the  Syfiole  from  their  Ventricles,  by  the  fore-mentioned  orifices. 

Therefore  Nature  to  all  thefe  orifices  hath  put  eleven  Valves,  that  is  to  fay,  fix  in  the  right  Ventri¬ 
cle,  that  there  might  be  three  to  each  orifices  five  in  the  left,  that  the  greater  orifice  might  have 
three  and  the  lefld  two,  for  the  reafon  we  will  prefently  give. 

Tliefe  Valves  differ  many  ways  ;  Firft  in  adion  v  for  fome  of  them  carry  in  matter  to  the  Heart, 

others 


why  the  right 
Ventricle  is 
more  capa¬ 
cious  and  lefs 
compaft. 


The  action  of 
the  right  Ven¬ 
tricle. 


The  aftion  of 
tlic  left  Ven¬ 
tricle. 
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the  four  orifi¬ 
ces  of  the 
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others  hinder  that  which  is  gone  out,  that  it  come  not  back  again.  Secondly,  they  differ  in  fite : 
For  thofe  which  bring  in,  have  membranes  without,  looking  in  ^  thofe  which  carry  out,  have  them 
within  looking  out.  Thirdly,  in  figure  *,  for  thofe  which  carry  in,  have  a  Pyramidal  figure,  but 
thofe  which  hinder  the  coming  back  again,  are  made  in  the  fhape  of  the  Roman  Letter  C.  Foutth- 
ly,  infubftancei  for  the  former  for  the  mofi:  part  are  flelhy,  or  woven  with  flelhy  fibers  into  cer¬ 
tain  flefiiy  knots  ending  towards  the  point  of  the  heart :  The  later  are  wholly  membranous.  Fifthly^ 
they  differ  in  number :  for  there  be  only  five  which  bring  in,  three  in  the  right  ventricle  at  the  great¬ 
er  orifice,  and  two  in  the  left  at  the  leffer  orifice  j  thofe  which  prohibit  the  coming  back,  are 
fix  in  each  ventricle,  three  at  each  orifice.  Laff  ly,  thfey  differ  in  motion :  for  the  fieftiy  ones  are  open¬ 
ed  in  the  Diaftole^  for  the  bringing  in  of  blood  and  fpirit,  and  contrariwife  are  fhut  in  theSMe 
that  they  may  contain  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  that  they  brought  in.  the  membranous  on  the 
contrary  are  opened  in  the  ^yjiole  to  give  paffage  forth  to  the  blood  andfpirits  over  all  the  body, 
but  Ihutin  theT>iaftole^  that  that  which  is  excluded  might  not  flow  back  into  the  heart.  But  you 
fltiall  bbferve  that  Nature  hath  placed  only  two  Valves  at  the  orifice  of  the  Jrteria  venofa^  becaufe 
was  needful  that  this  orifice  Ihould  be  always  open,  either  wholly,  or  certainly  a  third  part  there¬ 
of*,  that  the  air  might  continually  be  drawn  into  the  heart  by  this  orifice  in  Infpiration,  and  fent 
forth  by  Exfpiration  in  the  contradion'of  the  heart.  Whereby  we  may  gather  this,  that  there  is 
but  one  third  part  of  that  air  we  draw  into  the  heart  in  breathing,  fent  forth  again  in  the  form  of 
vapor  in  Exfpiration,  becaufe  Nature  would  have  but  one  third  part  of  the  orifice  to  lye  open  for 
its  paffage  out.  Therefore  the  Exfpiration  or  breathing  out,  and  the  Syfiole  of  the  heart  and  arte¬ 
ries,  is  fhorter  than  the  Infpiration,  fo  that  we  may  truly  fay,  that  the  infpiration,  or  drawing 
the  breath  in,  is  equally  fo  long  as  the  Exfpiration  is  together  with  the  reff,  which  is  in  the  midlt 
between  the  two  motions. 


Aftiori. 

Site. 

Figure. 

Siibftance; 
Number;  , 


Motioff. 
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only  two 
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CHAP.  Xli. 

Of  th  diftribHtion  of  the  Vena  arteribfa,  and  ihe  Arteria  vcirofa. 

HAving  hitherto  (hewed  the  original  df  theveffelsof  the  heart,  we  muff  now  fpeak  of  their 
diftributioti.  The  V ma  arteriofa^  or  the  arterious  vein  *>  and  the  Arteria  venofa^  or  the 
veinous  artery,  each  proceeding  out  of  his  proper  ventricle,  that  is,  the  right  Lid  left 
are  divided  into  two  large  branches  i  One  of  which  goes  to  the  right,  and  the  pther  to  the  left  hand’ 
the  one  lying  crofs-ways  over  the  other,  the  vein  always  riding  over  the  artery,  as  you  may  under- 
ftand  better  by  the  fight  of  your  eyes,  thanby  reading  of  Books.  Thefe  branches  at  their  eiitrafice 
oi  the  Lungs  are  divided  into  two  other  large  branches,  and  each  of  them  go  to  his  peculiar  Lobe 
of  the  Lungs  i  and  thefe  again  run  almoff  into  infinite  other  branches,  difperfed  in  the  places  over 
the  Lungs.  ^ 

Thefe  velTels  have  acquired  their  names  by  teafon  of  that  Tranfmutation  of  confiff ence  whereby 
the  compofurc  of  a  vein  degeneratesfqto  an  artery,  and  that  of  an  artery  into  a  vein,  for  the  com¬ 
modity  of  life.  ^  For  this  is  a  miracle  of  prudent  Nature  to  change  the  coats  of  the  veffels  of  the 
Lungs  i  producing  a  vein  which  in  itsbody  fhould  imitate  an  artery,  and  an  artery  which  ffiould  re- 
prefent  a  vein :  b  or  if  the  V ma  arteriofa  fhould  have  retained  its  proper  confiffence,  the  arterious 
blood  which  is  carried  by  it  from  the  Heart  to  nourith  the  Lungs,  might  by  reafon  of  its  fubtiltv  pe¬ 
netrate  through,  and  flow  away  by  reafon  of  the  farity  of  the  veinous  texture :  And  fo  N^ure 

•  1  r'.i*  is,  to  nburifh  the  Lungs,  by  reafon  of  the  con¬ 

tinual  motion  of  their  contradion  and  dilatation. 

For  nourilhment  caniiot  be  alfimilated  to  the  part,  unlefs  it  be  put  and  cleave  to  it.  Wherefore  it 
was  ht  that  Nature  Ihould  make  the  body  of  this  vein  folid,  that  it  might  be  immoveable,  unlha- 
ken  andltubbom  Cnirefpedlcf  avcinwhichbyits  foftnefs  would  have  been  too  obfequious  and 
yielding  to  the  agitation  of  the  Lungs}  that  fb  it  might  have  nourilhment,  which  mis>;ht  be  dif- 
fufed  into  all  parts  thereof,  and  which  mightneither  be  drawn  by  its  Diafiole,  nor  driven  back  into 
the  heart  by  its  Syfiole,  But  the  artery  hath  the  confiffence  of  a  veiiij  chat  by  that  veinous  foftnefs 
according  to  the  neceffity  of  Nature,  it  might  be  the  more  readily  contraded  and  dilated,  to  bring 
the  air  in,  and  carry  the  vapours  forth  of  the  heart.  Here  we  meet  with  a  difficulty,  which  is  bv 
what  way  the  blood  is  carried  out  of  the  right  and  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  * 

Galen  thinks  that  there  be  certain  holes  in  the  partition  made  for  that  purpofe  *,  and  verily  there 
arc  fuch,  but  they  are  not  perforated.  Wherdoie  Columbus  hath  found  out  a  iiewway  which  is 
that  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  Lungs  by  the  Vena  arteriofa^  and  there  attenuated*,  and  carried 
irom  thencetogethcr  with  the  air  by  the  Arteria  veno fa  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  i  this  he 
wntes,  truly  very  probably.  Botallus,  in  his  Treatife  de  Catarrho,  hath  found  out  a  third  way,  to 

he  calls  nutrix,  that  is,  the  nurfc  of  the  arteries,  which  creeps  a 

little  above  the  coronal  to  the  right  car  of  the  heart,  and  then  goes  into  the  left  ear  thereof.  But 

yet  I  am  very  much  afraid,  that  this  vein  obferved  by  Botallus  ,  is  that  veffel  obferved  by  Wc;- 

whereby  the  Vena  artertahs  is  pyned  to  the  Aorta,  and  by  which  all  the  vital  blood  is  carried 

lor  the  foiming  and  nourilhment  of  the  Lungs  while  the  Infant  is  yet  in  the  womb.  Of  which 

2\io  Galen  makes  mention,  but  it  liad  bin  hid  from  his  time  to  this  day,  but  that  Fallopius  rsiiCed 
wp  the  memory  of  it  again.  t  aUofm  v^iiea. 
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CHAP.  xni. 

Vijlnhutton  of  the  afeendent  Hollorv-vein. 

THe  hoUow  vein  tiling  out  of  the  gibbous  part  of  the  liver,  and  refembling  (according  to 
Gakn)  the  body  of  a  Tree,  is  divided  into  two  notable  branches,  but  not  of  a  like  ig- 
nefs  For  the  greater,  by  the  hind-part  of  the  liver  upon  the  back-bone,  and  by  the 
wav  reedvLertain  othI  branches  from  theVubftance  rfthe  liver  which  enter  not  into  the 
S  “unk  with  the  reft.  You  may  often  fee  tliis  defeendent  branch  even  to  fhe  back-bone,  up- 
irwWA  itliesinthis  its  defeent,  covered  with  the  fubftance  of  the  liver,  ^ ‘^at  ‘t  may  feem 
that  branch  proceeds  not  from  that  common  trunk  together  with  f 

it  always  doth.  But  the  lelfer  branch  afeends  to  the  upper  parts,  and  is  diftributed  after  *>5  man¬ 
ner  followinst :  For  firft  arifing  into  the  midriff,  itbeftowstwo  fmall  veins  upon  ity 
one^  which  lorn  that  part  are  called  Fhenic^.  But  from  thence  when  it  arrives  at  the  right  ear 
of  the  heart  itmakes  the  the  Coronal  or  Crown-veins,  which  compafs  the  b^s  of  the 

hLrt  in  mamer  Thirdly,  entring  fomewhat  more  deeply  into  its  tight  ear,  m  its 

■  greater  part  it  produces  the  FViki  arferw/a.  Fourthly,  hftedupabovethehcart,  on  the  right  Me  it 
Sees  the  veFn  Jzygos  or  fmc  fan  (that  is,  without  a  fellow)  which  defcending  to  the  fourth  rib 
&nLv  from  abovf  downward)  noutifheth  the  intercoftal  mulcles,  and  alfo  the  membranes 
Se  eight  lower  ribs,  onbothfides,  fending  a  branch  into  each  of^^the  mufcles  at  the  lower  pait 

of  the  rib  which  may  be  fufficient  for  their  nouriftiment.  Befides  a  fo  oftentimes,  efpecially  in  h  - 
de  mL  this  vein  ^4«rnouriQies  all  the  fpaces  between  all  the  ribs  by  the  like  branches,  which 
it  folds  in  the  fame  mfiiner  to  the  four  ribs.  Moreover  alfo,  this  Az.ygca  fometime  though  but 
feldom,  is  found  double,  that  is,  on  each  fide  one.  Here  you  muft  chiefly  obfervj;,  that  Ajs  « 
after  it  hath  iiouriftied  the  fpaces  between  the  lower  ribs,  in  its  remainder  defceiids  under  the  Dm- 
thranm,  and  is  ioyiied  on  the  left  fide  to  the  Emulgent  vein  i  by  which  it  is  manifeft  how  an 
litels^maybe  critically  evacuated  by  the  urine,  in  a  Pleurifie.  But  this  fame  is  more  de- 

oreffedoiithe  right  fide,  and  meets  with  the  Fcm  taWer,  but  efpecially  with  one  of  them  which 
Les  down  to  the  thigh,  whereby  Fallofins  gathers,  that  it  is  very  convenient  m  the  beginnings  of 
&°es,  to  open  th?  Vena  foflHu,  the  vein  of  the  ham.  Fifthly,  above  the  Jzygas  (when  it  is 
wanting  there)  It  fends  forth  the  branch  called  latercojlahs  to  the  other  fpaces  betwKn  the  upper 
ribsi  although  this  is  fometimes  feen  to  come  from  the  AxiVans,  vA\A  Sylvius  aVis  the  Sabclavu, 
Sixthly  it  brings  forth  the  Mammarid,  fo  called,  becaufe  in  their  greater  part  they  run  to  the  dugs 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  for  theufes  formerly  mentioned,  men  and  women  have  on  each 
'  fide  one  of  thefe  coming  from  the  SuheUvid.  They  are  fometimes  found  to  proceed  by  a  certain 
common  orifice  from  the  hollow  vein,  before  it  be  divided  into  the  fuhclavian  branches,  bi^  it  is 
rather  in  beafts  than  in  men  i  thefe  veins  defcending  by  the  Tides  of  the  iS'teraon,  yield  nouriOiment 
to  the  two  inner  mufcles  of  the  chefi,  to  the  feven  intercoftal  mufcles  of  the  true  ribs,  to  the  Ster-^ 
non  itfelf,  and  to  its  ligaments  and  griftles,  as  alfo  to  the  Mediajiinum  znd  the  upper  prt  ot  the 
risk  mufcles,  and  the  adjacent  parts.  Seventhly,  it  produces  the  Cemkahs-,  which  on  botn  lides 
throuahthe  holes  of  the  produdions  of  the  kertehras  of  the  neck,  afeends  to  the  head,  lending 
many  imall  branches  into  the  fpinal  marrow  through  the  holes  by  which  the  nerves  pafs  i  alio 
into  the  membranes,  ligaments,  griftles,  bones,  and  neighbouring  mulcles.  Eighthly,  the  M//J- 
culofa  or  mufculoas,  which  alfo  arifing  out  of  the  SuhclavU^  is  divided  into  two  other  branches : 
The  one  whereof  goeth  upon  the  breaft  to  the  paps  nouriftiing  the  fore-moft  mufcles  i  wheretore  in 

a  baftard-pleurifie,  cupping-glalfes  may  be  fitly  applied  in  this  F-lace. 

The  other  branch  defeends  to  the  upper  mulcles  of  the  cheft,  but  fpecially  to  that  which  is 
called  Latifjimm.  The  Tenth  is  the  Axillaris.  The  Eleventh  the  Humeralis^  of  \vhich  we  will  trpt 
in  their  place.  The  Twelfth  and  laft  is  the  Jugularis  properly  fo  called,  which  is  twofold,  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external.  The  internal  being  the  lelTer,  doth  prefently  on  both  Tides  from  this  yey 
beginning  afeend  by  the  lides  of  the  AJpsra  Arteria^  or  weazon,  even  to  the  mouth  and  skull,  yield¬ 
ing  nourilhment  to  the  parts  by  which  it  palTes,  as  to  the  next  membuanes  and  nerves.  Bui  when 
it  comes  to  the  bafts  of  the  Cranium^  it  is  divided  into  two  branches  •.  the  greater  whereof  gomg 
back  along  the  hafts  of  the  Cranium  to  the  hind-part  thereof^  Tending  a  branch  to  the  long  mulcle 
lituateupon  the  otfophagus^  it  enters  the  Cranium  with  the  fmall  Carotides  thxow^  the  kleof  the 
nerves  of  the  fixth  conjugation,  where  they  become  one  common  veffel.  The  lelfer  fending  a  ilip 
to  the  organ  of  hearing  by  the  hole  called  Ctxcum  (or  the  Blind}  alfo  enters  the  Cranium.^ 

Tpent  in  the  thicker  meninx  near  to  the  hole  of  the  third  and  fourth  conjugation  of  nerves.  The 
external  Jugular  vein  being  greater  and  fairer,  mort  commonly  limple,  yet  fometimes  double,  ei¬ 
ther  prefently  at  his  beginning,  or  a  little  after,  afeends  fuperficially  on  both  lides  of  the  neck,  be¬ 
tween  the  broad  mufcle,  or  flelhy  pannicle,  being  there  eafie  to  be  difeerned,  and  other  mufcles 
fituate  at  the  lides  of  the  neck,  into  which,  as  alfo  into  the  skin,  it  fends  certain  branches  tor 
nourilhment. 
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I’he  Figure  of  the  hoJIorp  vein,  vphole  and  freed  from  the  refi  of  the  body. 

h7he  trunkjof  the  hoUoii?  vein.  The 
lovaer  A  A,  at  this  place  of  the 
liver,  is  feated  the  left  part  of 
the  vein,  and  difiributeth  bran^ 
ches  to  the  left  fide, 

B  Jhejvethhorv  the  trm\of  the  hoi- 
low  vein  in  the  cheji  ( to  give  way 
to  the  heart )  is  curved  or  bowed 
to  the  right  hand. 

Betwixt  A  and  B,  that  part  of  the 
hollow  vein  which  is  betwixt  the 
gibbous  fide  of  the  liver  and  the 
midriff, 

C  The  left  midriff-vein  called  Fhxt- 
nica  finiftta,  from  which  furcles 
do  run  in  a  man  unto  the  purfe  of 
the  heart  i  for  the  midriff  and  it, 
do  grow  together,, 

D  The  orifice  of  the  hollow  vein 
which  groweth  unto  the  heart, 

E  The  crown-vein  called  Corona- 
ria,  which  likg  a  crown  compaffeth 
the  bafis  of  the  heart,  and  fprink^ 
leth  his  furcles  on  the  outfide 
thereof  as  far  as  to  the  cone  or 
point, 

FF  The  trunks  of  the  vein  Azygos 
or  non-paril ,  defcending  along 
the  right  fide  of  the  rack^bones 
unto  the  loins, 

G  G  The  lower  intercofial  veins,  to 
the  branches  of  the  vein  AzygoS, 
which  go  unto  the  difiances  be¬ 
twixt  the  ribs,  and  afford  fur¬ 
cles  unto  the  mufcle  vt^hich  lie  upon 
the  ribs  and  the  rack^bones,  and 
the  membranes  of  the  cheji, 

H  The  divifion  of  the  hollow  vein  in¬ 
to  two  fubclavian  trunks  near  the 

tt  cn  r  1  1  '  1  T  ]•  -in  t  If  7,^  Jugulum  under  the  breaji-bone, 

II  Ihe  fubclavian  branch  tending^on  either  fide  unto  the  arm,  called  by  fome  Axillaris.  K  The  upper  intercofial 

vein  which  commonly  fendeth  three  ftps  unto  the  difiances  of  the  upper  ribs,  unto  which  the  dr(i  intercojial 
vein  fent  no  branches,  The  defcending  mammary  vein:  This  defcendeth  under  the  breafi-bone  unto  the 
right  mufcles  of  the  Abdomen,  and  affordeth  furcles  to  the  difiances  of  the  grifilesof  the  true  ribs,  to  the  Me- 
diaftinum,?^e  mufcles  that  lie  upon  the  breafiand  the  shin  of  the  Abdomen.  M  The  conjundion  of  tie  mamma¬ 
ry  with  the  Epigqlirick,  vein  afcending  about  the  . navel  under  the  right  mufcles,  N  The  vein  of  the  neck  called 

Cervicalis,  afcending  towards  the  sh^ll,  which  alloweth  furcles  to  thofe  mufcles  that  lie  upon  the  necL  O  The 
vein  called  Mufcula,  which  is  propagated  with  many  furcles  into  the  mufcles  that  occupy  the  lower  parts  of 
the  neckband  the  upper  parts  of  the  chefi,  P  Thoracica  Cupmov,  the  upper  chefi-vein  which  goeth  to  the 
mufcles  lying  upon  thechefi,  to  the  skin  of  that  place,  and  to  the  dugs,  QThe  double  Scapularis  difiri- 
hutedinto  the  hollow  part  of  the  ffoulder-blade  and  the  neighbour  mufcles  ■,  fo  alfo  betwixt  P  and  Kfometimes 
fmall  veins  do  reach  into  the  glandules  that  are  in  the  arm-holes,  R  Thoracica  inferior  running  downward 
along  thefides  of  the  chefihand  efpecially  difiributed  into  the  mufcle  of  the  arm  called  Latiffimus.S  The  inner  Ju¬ 
gular  vein  which  entreth  into  the  skull  after  it  hath  befiowed  fome  furcles  upon  the  rough  artery.T  The  external 
pgular  vein,  V  The  divifion  of  this  vein  under  the  root  of  the  ear,  X  A  branch  of  the  external  Jugular 
which  goeth  into  the  infideofthe  mouth,  and  is  diverffy  divided  into  the  parts  therein  contained,  Y  thcxterior 
branch  difiributed  near  the¥z.uzts  into  the  mufcles  of  the  chops,  and  the  hole  sk^n  of  the  head.  Z  a  portion  of 
the  branch,  y  reaching  unto  the  face,  a  ae  The  vein  of  the  fore-head,  a  A  portion  of  it  creeping  through  the 
temples,  x  A  propagation  that  goeth  unto  theskin  of  the  Nowl  or  Occiput,  a  a  The  vein  called  cfepha- 
\iC3.  or  the  external  vein  of  the  arm  which  others  call  Humeraria.  b  Mufcula  fuperior,  a  propagation  of 

rj  the  backpaard  mufcles  of  the  neck.  Betwixt  b  and  d  on  the  back- 

fide  iffueth  a  branch  /row  Cephalica  which  paffeth  unto  the  outfide  of  the  blade,  and  a  portion  thereof 

r  Cephalica  which  attaineth  unto  the  top  of 

ihejhoulder,  and  is  confumed  into  the  mufcle  that  elevateth  or  lifteth  up  the  arm,  and  into  his  skin,  e  e  A 

t/m  /row  the  Cephalica  difierfed  through  the  skin  and  the  mufcles  the  arm,  f  Toe  divifion 
L  ^  three  pms,  g  The  firfi  branch  runneth  deep  unto  the  mufcles  which  arife  out  of 

branch  which  goeth  to  mak^  the  median  vein,  ii  The 
third  branch  running  obliquely  ab^e  the  wand  and  the  outfide  of  the  arm,  k  From  his  branch  certain  circles 
a  e  ivi  e  intotje  Sr^n,  the  chief  whereof  is  marked  with  k.  1  The  third  branch  at  thewrifi  which  isjoyn- 
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td  at\  rvith  the  branch  of  the  Bafilica  marked  n>ith  x.  m  the  Bafilica  which  on  the  right  hand  is  called 
Hepatica  oti  the  left  handW&mns,  no  A  branch  of  the  Bafilica  to  the  heads  of  the  mt^fcles  of  the 
cubit  at  and  to  the  ntufcles  themf elves  at  o.  ?A  notable  branch  of  the  running  obliquely^  and 

bejiowing  fureles  upon  the  mnfcles  that  ijfue  from  the  external  protuheration.  this  branch  defcendeth  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fourth  nerve,  qVivifionof  the  BiiWicz  into  two  branches^  and  that  which  is  noted  with  q,  is 
ever  accompanied  with  an  artery,  f  A  branch  of  this  vein  bejiowed  upon  the  arm,  t  A  branch  of  the  Bafilica 
which  together  with  the  branch  of  the  Cephalica  marked  with  h,  makes  the  medhnz  or  middle  vein  marked 
with  Si,  u  A  branch  of  the  Bafilica  going  to  the  inner  head  of  the  arm,  xx  A  branch  ijfuing  out  of  the  former 
that  creepeth  alongunto  the  wrifi,  and  toward  the  little  finger  conjoyning  it  felf  with  a  branch  of  the  Ce- 
phalica/  y  A  vein  running  out  unto  the  skin  at  the  outfide  of  thecbuiu  Vpperl  a  propagation  ijfuing  out 
of  a  branch  of  the  Bafilica  marked  with  t  •,  lower  2,  A  branch  of  the  Bafilica  x,  going  to  the  infide  of  the  arm, 
a  fhe  median  or  common  veim  /S  The  partition  of  the  median  vein  above  the  wrifi.  This  divifwnjhould  have 
been  made  above  y,  y  The  external  branch  of  the  partition  which  goetb  to  the  outfide  of  the  head,  S  From 
which  ijfueth  a  fmall  branch  to  the  infide,  iThe  internal  branch  under which  toward  the  middle  and  the 
fing  finger  is  efpecially  difpofed,  q-,  The  vein  of  the  thumb  difierfed  into  the  mount ainet  or  hikocl^^  which 
is  conjoynd  with  the  branch  noted  with  ^  The  trunk^of  the  hoVow-vein  from  which  ijfue  branches  unto 
the  parts  feated  under  the  liver,  n  The  fatty  vein  called  Adi^ofia  finiftra,  which  goeth  unto  the  fat  of  the 
kidneys,.  The  two  Emulgents ‘which  lead  whey>-blood  unto  the  Ifidneys,  l^fifThe  two  >  fpei'matical veins 

leading  the  matter  of  the  feed  unto  the  tefticles,  V  The  beginning  of  the  hodden  vejj'el  called  Vas  varko- 
fum.  I  the  veins  of  the  loins  called  Lumbares, '  which  are  fent  in  the  k^ots^  or  kpees  to  the  rack^bones^  to  the 
marrow  of  the  back^.j  to  the  mufcles  that  He  upon  the  loins.)  and  to  the  Peritonaeum,  o  The  bifurcation  of 
the  hollow  vein  into  the  Iliack^  branches^  which  bifurcation  is  not  unlike  ,  "s  Mukula  luperior,  a  tranf- 
verje  branch  going  to  the  mufcles  of  the  Abdomen,  and  to  the  Peritonaeum,  p  o  The  divifion  of  the  left 
IliacJ^  vein^  into  an  inner  branch  at  p,  and  an  utter  at  tr,  t  Mulcula  media,  the  utter  propagation  of  the 
branch  f,  Vijhibuted  through  the  mujcles  of  the  coxa  and  the  skin  of  the  buitock.  u  An  inner  propagati¬ 
on  of  the  fame  branch  p,  which  goeth  unto  the  holes  of  the  holy-bone,  (pep  The  vein  called  Sacra,  which  goeth 
unto  theupper  holes  of  the  holy-bone,  The  vein  Viy^o^^iinca.  difirihuted  to  the  bladder^  tothemuj’cles 
of  the  fundament^  and  the  neck^of  the  womb,  (c  A  vein  arifing  from  the  utter  branch  marked  with  r,  which 
is  joynedwith  Jome  branches  of  the  internal  vein^  ■  near  the  holes  or  perforations  of  thejhare-bone.  3 1  A  vein 
which  when  it  is  pajjed  the Jhare-bone)  dijtributeth  one  branch  into  the  cup  of  the  coxendix,  and  to  the  mufcles 
of  that  place,  k  Another  fmaU  branch  which  runneth  wider  the  skin  at  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  x  The  con- 
grejs  or  meeting  of  the  fore-faid  vein^  with  a  branch  marked  with  char.  2«  and  difirihuted  into  the  leg, 
I  T/jc  Epigafirick  a  propagation  of  the  utter  branch  g  perforating  the  Peritonaeum,  whereto^  as  aljb 
the  mufcles  of  the  and  the  slfin  it  ofjereth  branches^  the  chief  branch  of  this  vein  is  joynedwith 

the  defending  mammary  above  the  navel  at  M.  A  Pudenda  an  inner  propagation  of  the  branch,  a  Run¬ 
ning  overthwari  unto  the  privities,  0  f  Saphaena  or  #/;>e  ancle-vein  or  the  inner  branch  of  the  crural  trunk^y 
which  creepeth  through  the  infide  of  the  leg  under  the  skin  unto  the  tops  of  the  toes,  A  The  firfi  interior  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Saphaena  offered  to  the  groin,  B  The  utter  propagation  thereof  divided  to  the  forefide  or  out¬ 
fide  of  the  thigh,  T1  The  fecond  propagation  of  the  Saphaena  going  to  the  firfi  mufcle  of  the  leg,  2  The  third 
propagation  of  the  Saphaena  going  to  the  skin  of  the  whirl-bone^  and  unto  the  ham,  The  fourth  propagation 

of  the  Saphaena  dijperfing  his  mufcles  forward  and  backward,  Branches  from  this  unto  the  forefide  of 
the  inward  anklC)  to  the  upper  part  of  the  foot)  and  to  all  the  toes,  O.  llehias  vriiuoX)  called  alJoWluJculeL 
interior  the  utter  branch  of  the  crural  trun}^  divided  into  the  muf  les  of  the  coxendix,  and  to  the  skin 
of  that  place,  1  2  And  this  alfo  maybe  called  Mufcula.  i  The  exterior  and  lejfer  which  pafeth  into  fame 
mufcles  of  the  leg,  2  The  interior)  greater)  and  deeper  unto  the  mufcles  of-  the  thigh,  ^  ly  The  vein  called  Pop- 
litea,  made  of  two  crural  veins  divided  under  the  kpee,  5  FromthiS)  a  Jurcle  is  reached  upward  unto  the 
skin  of  the  thigh)  6  but  the  greater  part  runs  by  the  bent  of  the  kpee  under  the  skin  as  far  as  the  heel,  7  Al¬ 
fo  to  the  skjn  of  the  outward  ankle,  8  The  vein  called  Suralis,  or  calf-vein)  hecaufe  it  runneth  unto  the 
mufcles  thatmaks  the  calf  of  the  fieg,.  9  T'he  divifion  of  the  Sural-vein  into  an  exterior  trunk^P)  and  an 
interior  1  Of,  10  1 1  The  divifion  of  the  exterior  trun^  under  the  k^ee  into  an  external  branch)  which  along 
the  brace  attaineth  unto  the  mufcles  of  the  foot)  1 1  and  an  internal,  1 2  1 3  14  Which  defending  along  the 
outfide  of  the  leg  to  the  upper  of  the  foot  is  cloven  into  divers  branches)  and  in  the  back,  of  the  foot  mixeth 
it  felf  with  Poplitea,  or  the  ham-vein  20.  15  The  interior  branch  of  the  Sural-vein  which  runneth 

into  the  bacl^fide  of  the  leg,  16  A  branch  hereof  defending  to  the  infide  of  the  heej  and  the  great  foe, 
and  is  divided  into  divers  furcles,  1 7  Ifichias  major  ijfuing  out  of  the  internal  trunk,at  1 4,  and  running 
through  the  mujcles  of  the  calf,  18  A  propagation  hereof  fs  derived  unto  theupper  part  of  the  foot)  and 
affording  [two  furcles  to  every  toe,  1 9  The  remainder  of  the  inner  inner  trunk,)  behind  the  inner  ankje 
approacheth  to  the  bottom  {of  the  foot)  and  is  confumed  into  all  the  [toes,  20  ‘I he  commixtionof  the  vein. 
Poplitea  with  the  fmall  or  calf-branch  at  i^. 


Where  the  But  when  it  arrives  to  thebafisof  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  it  is  divided  into  more  branches, 
external  Jugu-  one  whereof  is  carried  to  the  mufcles  of  the  bone  HyoiS)  the  the  tongue  and  the  lower 

lar-veinmay  part  of  the  tongue  (in  which  plaeeit  is  commonly  opened  in  the  Squinances,  and  other  inflam- 
be  fitly  open-  jY^ations  of  the  mouth)  and  to  the  coat  of  the  nofe.  Another  is  carried  to  the  Dura  mater)  paffing 
Oil  both  fides  through  a  hole,  fituate  under  the  hone  mafioidesh  and  bclides,  afeending  ’ to  the  bone 

of  departs  of  of  the  back-part  of  the  skull,  it  comes  obliquely  to  the  upper  part  of  the  future  LambdoideS)  where 
ihe  mouth.  thefe  branches  meeting  together,  pafs  into  the  reduplication  of  the  Dura  mater)  dividing  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  brain,  that  fo,  joyned  and  united,  they  may  make  the  Torcular  •>  the  third  afeendent  is 
diftributed  upon  the  back-part  andbafis  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  the  lips,  the  fides  of  the  nofe,  and 
the  mufcles  thereof-,  and  in  like  manner  to  the  greater  corner  of  the  eyes,  to  the  fore-head  and 
other  partrofthe  face,  and  at  length  by  meeting  together  of  many  branches,  it  makes  in  the 
fore-head  of  the  vein  which  is  called  vena  reda)  or  vena  frontiS)  that  is,  the  fore-head  vein.  The 
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fourth  afcending  by  the  glandules  behind  the  ears,  after  it  hath  Cent  forth  many  branches  to  them, 
is  divided  into  two  others,  one  whereof  palTing  before,  and  the  other  behind  the  ear,  are  at  length 
fpent  in  the  skin  of  the  head.  The  fifth  and  laft  wandring  over  all  the  lower  part  of  the  head  going 
to  the  back-part  thereof,  makes  the  Fenapupis^  which,  extended  the  length  of  the  head  by  the  Vmpupis* 
fagittal  future,  at  length  goeth  fo  far,  that  it  meets  with  the  Vena  frontis^  which  meeting  is  the  caufe, 
that  a  vein  opened  in  the  Tom-head,  is  good  in  griefs  of  the  hinder-part  of  the  head,  and  fo  on  the 
contrary.  But  we  mull:  obferve,  that  in  the  Cranium  fome,  the  Venapt^ishy  one  or  more  mani- 
feft  paffages,  fends  fome  portion  thereof  to  the  inner  part  of  the  head,  fo  that  the  Vena  pupis  being 
opened,  may  make  revulfion  of  the  matter  which  caufeth  the  internal  pains  of  the  head. 


CHAR  XIV."  -  C 

T^he  dijlribution  of  the  Nerves.,  or  Sinervs  of  thefixth  Conjugation. 

BEcaufc  the  diftribution  of  the  Arteries  cannot  be  well  (hewed,  unlefs  we  violate  thofe  nerves  Three  pair  of 
which  ^re  carried  over  the  cheft,  therefore  before  we  (hew  the  diftribution  of  the  arteries,  of  the 
'  we  will,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  profecute  the  diftribution  of  thefc  nerves.  *  fixth  conjuga- 

Now  the  fixth  conjugation  brings  forth  three  pair  of  nerves  i  for  palling  out  of  the  skull,  as  it 
comes  down  to  the  cheft,  it  by  the  way  fends  forth  fome  branches  to  certain  mufclesof  the  neck, 
and  to  the  three  afeendent  mulcles  of  the  Larinx  on  each  fide  of  the  Sternon,  and  upon  the  clavi¬ 
cles.  Then  the  remainder  defeending  into  the  cheft,  is  divided  on  each  fide  into  thefe  three  pair. ' 

The  firft  pair  makes  the  Kamus  cojialis.  The  fecond,  the  Kamus  recurrent.  The  third  pair,  the  Ra¬ 
mus  jhmachkus.  The^  Ramus  cojialis,  or  coftal  branch,  is  fo  called,  becaufe  defeending  by  the  roots  coftalist 
of  the  ribs,  even  to  the  holy  bone,  and  joyning  themfelvcs  to  thefe  which  proceed  from  each  of 
the  Vertebrae's  of  the  fpine,  they  are  carried  to  all  the  natural  parts.  , 

The  Recurrens,  or  recurrent,  is  alfo  fo  called,  becaufe  as  it  were  darting  up  from  the  cheft,  it  runs  Rtcumns. 
upward  again  :  But  thefe  two  recurrent  nerves  do  not  run  back  from  the  fame  place  but  the  right 
from  below  the  artery,  called  by  fome  the  Axillary,  by  others  Subclavian,  and  the  left  from  be¬ 
neath  the  great  artery,  defeending  to  the  natural  part.  But  each  of  them  on  each  fide  afcending 
along  by  the  weazon,  even  to  the  Larinx,  and  then  they  infinjaate  themfelves  by  the  wings  of  Car- 
filago  feutiformis,  and  ’Thyroides  into  the  proper  mufcles,  wl^ch  open  and  (hut  the  L<?ri«x 

By  how  much  the  nerves  are  nearer  the  original,  to  wit,  the  brain,  or  fpinal-marrow,  they  are  An  anatomical 
by  fo  much  the  fofter.  On  the  contrary,  by  how  much  they  are  further  abfent  from  their  origi- 
nal,  they  are  fb  much  the  harder  and  ftronger,  which  is  the  rcafon  that  nature  would  have  thefe 
recurrent  nerves  to  run  back  again  upwards,  that  fo  they  might  be  the  ftronger  to  perform  the  Why  Nature 
motions  of  the  mufcles  of  the  Larinx.  But  the  Stomachims  or  ftomach-branch  is  fo  called,  be-  would  have  the 
caufe  it  defeends  to  the  (lomach  or  ventricle.  For  this  branch  defeending  on  both  fidcs  by  the 
lides  of  the  gullet,  fends  many  branches  from  it  into  the  inner  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  into  the  coat  stma^ 
thereof,  into  the  Pericardium  and  heart,  and  then  coming  into  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  it  chlm. 
is  fpent  in  many  branches,  which  folded  after  divers  manners  and  ways,  chiefly  makes  that  mouth 
or  ftomach,  which  is  the  feat  of  the  animal  appetite  (as  they  term  it)  and  hunger,‘'and  the  judfrer 
of  things  convenient  or  hurtful  for  the  ftomach.  But  from  thence  they  are  diverlly  difl'eminated 
over  all  the  body  of  the  ventricle. 

Moreover  the  fame  branch  faids  forth  fome  finall  braaches  to  the  liver  and  bladder  of  the  gall, 
giving  each  part  by  the  way, .  fo  much  fenfe  as  (hould  be  (ufficiently  necelTary  for  it.  Here  you  muft 
note,  the  ftomach  branch  defeends  on  each  fide  one,  knit  to  the  gullet,  and  by  the  way  they  divide 
themfelves  into  two  branches,  each  of  which  goes  to  the  oppofite  fide,  that  it  may  there  joyn 
it  felf  to  the  nerve  of  that  fide.  To  which  purpofe,the  right  is  carried  above  the  gullet,  the 
left  below  it  i,  fo  that  thefe  two  ftomatick  become  four,  and  again  thefe  four  prefently  become 
two. 


CHAR  XV. 


'the  divifwn  of  the  Arteries* 

THe  artery  arifing  forth  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  is  prefently  (the  two  coronal  ar¬ 
teries  being  firft  fpread  over  the  fubftance  of  the  heart)  divided  into  two  unequal  bran¬ 
ches.  The  greater  whereof  defeends  to  the  lower  parts,  being  diftributed,  as  we  for¬ 
merly  mentioned  in  the  third  Book,  Chap.  22,  The  lefter  afirending  to  the  upper  parts,  is  again 
divided  into  two  other  unequal  branches,  the  lefter  of  which  afcending  towards  the  left  fide,  fends 
forth  no  artery  from  it,  until  it  arrive  at  the  rib  of  the  cheft,  where  it  produces  the  Subclavian  ar¬ 
tery,  which  is  diftributed  after  the  manner  following. 

Firft,  it  produces  the  intercoftal,  and  by  it  imparts  life  to*  the  three  intercoftal  mufcles  of  the 
four  upper  ribs,  and  to  the  neighbouring  places. 

Secondly,  It  brings  forth  the  mammillary  ‘branch ,  which  is  diftributed  as  the  mammillary 
vein  is. 

Thirdly,  PatCervicalis,  which  alcends  along  the  neck  by  the  tranfverfe  produclfions  to  the  Dura 
mater,  being  diftributed  as  the  Vena  Cervicalis  is. 


The  left 
branch  of  the 
afcendcnc  ar¬ 
tery  4S  lefs 
than  the  right. 
The  diftribu¬ 
tion  of  the  left 
fubclavian  ar¬ 
tery  into  the, 

1. 

Intercopalis, 

2. 

Mmmaria. 


csmalk. 


tot 


of  the  V'ttd  prts 


B  o  o  K  IV- 


Hhe  Figun  of  the  Arteries. 

A  The  orifice  of 'the  great  Artery  ^  or  the 
beginning  thereof^  where  it  iffnethout  of 
the  heart. 

B  Coronaria,  fo  called^  hecaufe  like  a 
Crown  it  cowpajfeth  the  bafis  of  the 
heart. 

C  The  divifion  of  the  great  artery  into  two 
trmk^-i  V  i. 

D  The  left  fuhclavian^  climbing  obliquely 
upward  unto  the  ribs. 

E  The  upper  intercojial  artery^  or  a  branch 
which  hefioweth  four  propagations  unto 
the  difiances  of  the  lower  rib. 

F  The  neck^artery  which  through  the 
tranfverfe  pwcejfes  of  the  rack^hones  of 
the  neck^  attaineth  to  the  fcull^  hefiow- 
ing  furcles  unto  the  marrow  and  his 
neigbour  mufcles. 

G  The  left  mammary  artery  running  under 
the  breafi~hone^  andto  the  navil.  It  di~ 
firihuteth  the  jurcles  to  the  Mediafti- 
num  ,  the  mufcles  of  the  breafi^  and  of 
the  Abdomen. 

H  Mufcula,  or  a  branch  attaining  to  the 
backward  mufcles  of  the  neck. 

I.  The  Scapular-^r^eriex  which  go  unto  the 
hoUownefs  of  the  hlade^  and  of  the  muf- 
ctes  that  lie  thereon. 

K  Humera^ia  which  climheth  over  the  top 
of  the  Jhouf^der. 

L  Thoracica  luptnor^  Jprinkied  unto  the 
forward  mufcles  of  the  chefi. 

M  Thoracica  inferior  •,  which  pafitng  along 
the  fides  of  the  chefi ,  attaineth  to  the 
broad  mufcles  of  the  arm. 

N  The  axillary  artery  running  out  into  the 
arm ,  and  affording  branches  unto  the 
mufcles  thereof. 

O  A  branch  reaolnng  to  the  outfide  of  the 
cubit  lying  deep. 

PP  branches  to  the  joynt  of  the  cubit  with 

the  arm.  QjThe  upper  branch  (f  the  artery  running  along  the  Radius,  and  offering  furcles  to  the  thumbs 
the  fore-finger^  and  the  middle-finger.  R  Jure le  creeping  unto  the  outfide  (f  the  hand^  and  led  betwixt 

the  firfi  bone  of  the  thumbs  and  that  of  the  after-wrifi  ,  fupporteth  the  fore-finger  where  we  ufe  to  feel 
the  pulfe.  S  the  lower  branch  of  the  artery  running  along  the  Ulna,  and  communicating  furcles  to  the  little 
fingery  the  ring-finger^  and  the  middle  finger.  ^  A  little  branch  unto'  the  mufcles  about  the  little  finger 
T  The  difiribution  of  the  upper  and  lower  branches  into  the  hand  and  the  fingers.  V  The  tru^cf  the  great 
artery  afeending  to  the  Jugulum,  and  the  divifion  thereof  in  that  place  into^Y  Z,  X  the  left  Carotis,  or 
fleepy  artery.  Y  Subclavian  dextra,  divided  into  branches^  as  the  right  is  divided.  Z  Carotis  dex- 
tra,  called  a  If 0  Apople(^ica  and  Lethargica.  a  The  divifion  of  the  left  Qzxotis  in  the  chops,  h  The  ex- 
teriour  branch  of  that  divifion  going  into  the  face^  the  temples^  and  behind  the  ears,  c  The  inner  branch  go¬ 
ing  to  the  throttle^  thechops^  and  the  tongue,  d  The  divifion  hereof  at  the  bafis  of  the  slqsll^  into  two 
branches  which  enter  the  finus  of  the  Dura  mater,  e  A  propagation  of  the  branch  b,  unto  the  mufcles  of 
the  face,  f  The  difiribution  of  the  branch  b,  under  the  root  of  the  ear.  g  The  forebranch  hereof  creeping 
up  the  temples,  h  The  back^^branch  running  on  the  backside  of  the  ear  under  the  skin.  iThe  trunks  of  the 
great  Artery^  defending  unto  the  fpondils  of  the  back^  kkk^^c  intercoftal  arteries  which  go  unto 
the  difiances  of  the  eight  lower  ribs^  from  which  are  offered  Jurcles  to  the  marrow^  and  to  the  mufcles 
that  grow  to  the  backh  and  to  thechejh.  1  the  art^y  of  the  midriff  called  PhrenicatTr  Diaphragmatica. 
^  Mefenterica  fuperior,  \_but  you  mufi  note ,  that  above  the  trunks  of  the  Coeliacal  artery  is  tajJn 
away^  lejl  the  multitude  of  letters  in  fo  JmaU  a  Table  Jhould  breed  obJcurity7\  6  v\  The  right  and  left 
Fmulgents  running  from  the  Aorta  or  great  artery  unto  the  kidneys,  ii  m  The  fpermatical  arteries  on 
either  fide  going  to  the  tefiicles.  A-  the  lower  mefenterical  artery  on  the  lefty  below  fa.  running  eJpeciaVy 
into  the  coUck^gut  on  that  fide,  fafa  The  arteries  calld  Lumbares,  which  run  overthwart  and  lik^ 
affording  furcles  to  the  mufcles  that  grow  to  the  loins\  and  to  the  Peritonseum.  u  The  lower  \  Muf¬ 
cula  fuperior  running  into  the  fides  of  the  Abdomen  and  the  mujcles.  vv  The  b  furcation  of-  the  great 
artery^  into  two  Whek  trunks  and  at  the  JideSy  but  fomewhat  inwardy  are  branches  which  make  thofe 
that  are  called  S^erx.  T  The  divifion  of  the  left  Iliack  trunks  into  an  inner  bi'anch  at  ly  and  an  utter  at  cp. 
^  The  inner  Iliack  branch,  o  Mufcula  inferior,  the  utter  propagation  of  the  inner  branch  going  unto 
the  mufcles  which  cover  the  branch-bone  and  the  Coxendix.  *55  Hypogaftrica,  the  inner  propagation  of 
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the  inner  branch  going  to  the  bladder^  the  yard^  and  the  neck^of  the  ivomb.  p  Jbe  irmbilkal  artery,  cr  T^he 
remainder  of  the  branch  affuming  an  addition  from  the  mt-cr  branchy  mar-  cp,  and  fo  falling  through  the  hole 
of  the  (hare-bone  into  the  leg.  T  Epigaftrica,  it  ajcendeth  upivard  tmtd  the  rJght  mufcle  of  the  Abdomen, 
and  about  the  navel  is  joyn^  with  the  mammary  artery,  u  Pudenda,  it  crezpeth  overthwart  the  Jhare- 
hone.  Tlhe  Cxur2^.  trunk^without  theVcntouxum.  x  Mufcula  cruralis  exterior,  going  into  the  fore- 
mufcles  of  the  thigh.  4  Mufcula  cruralis  interior,  going  unto  the  mufeies  of  the  infde  of  the  thigh. 

Cd  "the  conjun^ion  rf  this  artery  with  the  branches.  T  Poplitea,  going  to  the  mufeies  on  the  back^fde  cf 
the  thigh.  AA  li^hich  communicateth  fmall  branches  to  the  joynt  of  the  kliet^  and  the  mufeies  that  ma^ 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  0  fhedivifwnof  the  CxmsX  artery  under  the  ham  into  three  branches.  A  Tibisa  ex¬ 
terior,  it  accompanieth  the  brace-bone^  and  is  confumed  into  the  mufeies^  3  Tihe  chief  part  of  the  crural 
artery.  2  T^he  upper  and  backer  Tibiaea.  Xl^Tihe  lower  andbacli^r  Tibisea  running  unto  the  upper  fide  of 
the  foot  at  A  propagation  of  the  crural  artery  going  to  the  inner  and  upper  fideofthe  foot^  and 

Jprinkling  a  branch  unto  the  ankle.  D,  A  propagation  unto  the  lower  'pari  of  the  foot  which  affbrdeth  fiir- 
cles  to  each  toe.  ^ 


Fourthly,  paffingout  of  the  cheft, from  the  back-part  of  the  cheft,  it  fends  forth  the  mufculofa, 
whereby  it  gives  life  to  the  hind-mufclcs  of  the  neck,  even  to  the  back-part  of  the  head. 

Fifthly,  having  wholly  left  the  cheft,  it  fends  forth  the  two  Humeraria^  or  Ihoulder-arteries,  the 
one  whereof  goes  to  the  mufeies  of  the  hollow  part  of  the  ihoulder-blade,  the  other  to  the  joynt  of 
the  arm  and  mufeies  fituate  there,  and  the  gibbous  part  of  the  fhoulder-blade. 

Sixthly  and  laftly,  it  produces  ihtHhoracica^  which  is  alfo  twofold  ^  for  the  one  goes  to  the  fore- 
mufclcsof  thechefl,  the  other  to  the  Latijfimus.,  as  we  fa^d  of  the  vein,  the  remnant  of  it  makes  the 

Axillaris  of  that  fide.  , 

The  other  greater  branch  likewife  afeending,  by  the  right  fide,  even  to  the  firft  rib  of  the  cheft, 
makes  alfo  the  fubclavian  of  that  fide,  which,  befides  thol!b-divifions  it  makes  on  this  fide,  like  thofe 
of  the  left  fide,  hath  alfo  another  which  makes  the  right  and  left  Carotides^  or  fleepy  arteries, 
which  afeending  undivided  with  a  nerve  of  the  fixth  conjugation  and  the  internal  jugular  vein,  by 
the  fides  of  the  Afpera  Arteria^  or  wind-pipe,  when  they  come  to  the  Pharinxj  they  are  divided  on 
each  fide  into  two  branches,  the  one  internal,  the  other  external.  The  internal  and  greater  is  fent 
to  the  TharinXj  Larinx^  and  tongue  i  then  entring  into  the  head  by  the  long  hole  and  back-part  of 
the  upper  jaw,  it  fends  many  branches  to  the  nofe,  eyes,  the  infide  of  the  temporal  mulcles,  and  to 
the  Crajfa  menynx^  or  Dura  mater :  The  remainder  of  this  branch  going  by  the  fide-holes  of  the 
fame,  that  it  might  there  make  the  Plexus  admirabilis^^swe  fee.'  And  then  it  is  fpent  upon  the  bafis 
6f  the  brain  abundantly  diffufed  over  the  tenuis  meninx^  or  Pia  mater ^  and  then  the  membrane  or  Plexus 
Choroides.  The  external  or  lelTer  branch  of  the  fleepy  arteries  goes  to  the  cheeks,  the  temples,  and 
behind  the  ears',  laftly,  it  fends  a  branch  into  the  long  mufcle  of  the  neck  with  which  the  internal 
Jugular- vein  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  Dura  mater ^  entring  by  the  hole  of  the  nerves  of  the  fixth 
conjugation. 

But  we  muft  note,  that  there  be  mbre  veins  in  a  mans  body,  than  arteries-,  and  befides,  that  the 
veins  are  far  thicker.  For  there  is  no  need  for  preferving  the  native  heat  in  the  parts  themfclves, 
cither  of  fo  many,  or  fo  large  inftruments  of  that  kind.  Therefore  you  may  often  find  veins  with¬ 
out  arteries,  but  never  arteries  without  veins. 

But  we  underftand,  that  an  artery  is  companion  to  a  vein,  not  only  when  it  touches  it,  or  ad¬ 
heres  to  it  by  conimon  membranes,  as  ufually  it  happens:  but  alfo  when  it  is  appointed  together 
with  the  vein  for  the  ufe  of  the  fame  part. 


4* 

Mufcnlofa. 

Humeraria  dk* 
flex. 

6. 

Thoracica  dn- 
flex. 

The  diftribu- 
tionof  the 
right  fubclavi¬ 
an  artery. 

The  Carotldss, 
or  fleepy  arte¬ 
ries. 

Their  divifion. 
The  diltribu- 
tion  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  branch 
of  the  fleepy 
arteries. 

To  what  parts 
the  external 
branch  of  the 
fleepy  artery 
arrives. 


c  H  A  r.  XVI. 

f  *  '•  ' 

Of  fk.  Thymus. 

THeT'hymusi^  a  glandule,  of  a  foft,  rare,  and  ffX)ngious  fubftance,  of  large  bignefs,  fitu-  what  the 
atenn  thefurtheft  and  higheft  part  of  the  cheft,  amongftthe  divifions  of  the  fubclavian  or  Thymiuh. 
Jugular  veins  and  arteries,  as  yet  contained  in  the  cheft,  for  this  ufe  j  that  it  might  ferve  The  ufe. 
thefe  velfels  for  a  defence  againft  the  bony  hardnefs  of  the  cheft and  befides,  that,  as  it  were  by 
this  proporftay,  the  diftributions  of  thefe  veflels  might  become  the  ftronger  j  for  fo  we  fee  that 
nature  hath  provided  for  others,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  the  more  noble  and  worthy.  This  glandule  The  magni- 
appears  very  large  in  beafts  and  young  men,  but  in  fuch  as  have  attained  to  full  growth  it  is  much 
Irfs,  and  fcarcetobefeen. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

i 

Of  the  Afpera  Arteria,  the  rough  Artery  or  Weazon. 


TUeAJpera  Arteria.^  orWca2on,  feeing  it  is  the  inftrument  of  voice  and  refpiration,  is  of  a  The  fubftance, 
griftly,  ligamentous,  and  wholly  various  fubftance.  Forif  had  been  one  rough  andcon- 
tined  body  with  the  Lartnx  or  throttle,  it  could  not  be  neither  dilated  nor  comprefled » 
opened,  norftiutj  neither  could  it  order  the  voice  according  toourdeCrc. 
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7he  Figure  of  the  Afpera  Arteria,  or  Weazon* 


A  7he  orifice  of  the  great  artery,  cut  Eld  I 
from  the  heart. 

aa  7 he  coronal  arteries  of  the  heart. 

BCD  T^he  divifton  of  the  great  artery 
into  tvpo  ttm^  \  the  defending  C, 
the  afcending  D. 

Ff  he  left  axillary,  or  fubclavianar^ 
ttry. 

F  7he  right  axillary  or  fubclavian  ar¬ 
tery. 

G  7he  right  Carotis  or  fleepy  ar¬ 
tery.  ' 

H  7he  left  Carotis. 

I  7he  trun\  of  the  rough  artery  or 
roeazon. 

K  L  7he  divifton  of  the  rough  artery 
into  two  branches,  of  which  the  right 
goes  into  the  right,  and  left  in  the 
I  ft  fide  of  the  lungs  >  which  bran¬ 
ches  are  again  fitbdivided  into  many 
other. 

M  7he  head  of  the  rough  artery  called 
the  Larinx  or  Throttle. 

N  N  Certain  glandules  or  kernels  at 
the  root  of  it. 

O  O  fhe  right  and  left  nerves  of  the 
fixth  and  feventh  conjugation. 

P  A  revolution  of  JmaU  branches  of 
the  right  nerve  to  the  right  AKilhxy 
Artery. 

QQjfhe  righf  recurrent  nerve. 

R  A  revolution  of  fmall  branches  of 
the  left  nerve  unto  the  defcending  of 
the  great  artery. 

SS  fhe  left  recurrent  nerve. 


Compofurc. 


Why  the  back 
part  of  the 
weazoais  li¬ 
gamentous.  - 


Why  the  fore¬ 
part  is  grift- 

ly- 


ic  number 
i  fite. 
le  divifion 
the  weazon 
‘ough  the 
»cs  of  the 


The  temper 
and  aftioa. 


It  is  compofed  of  veins  from  the  internal  Jugular,  of  arteries  arifing  from  the  Carotides,  and 
of  nerves,  proceeding  from  the  recurrent  branch  of  a  double  membrane,  of  which  the  external  comes 
from  iSxtF  eritonaum  i  the  internal,  which  is  the  ftronger  and  woven  with  the  right  hbers,  from  the 
inner  coat  of  the  mouth,  the  which  is  common  with  the  inner  coat  of  the  afophagus  or  gullet. 
And  alfo  it  confills  of  round  grilles,  yet  not  drawn  into  a  perfect  circle,  compofed  in  manner  of 
a  channel,  and  mutually  joyned  together  in  order,  by  the  ligaments  that  proceed  from  their  fides 
and  ends. 

Thefe  fame  ligaments  perfedf  the  remnant  of  the  circle  of  this  Afpera  Arteria,  on  that  part  next 
the  gullet,  which  is  thought  to  be  done  to  this  end  i  that  that  fbftnefs  of  a  ligament,  might  then 
give  place,  when  we  fwallow  harder  and  greater  gobbets  of  meat.  Of  the  two  forts  of  ligaments 
which  are  annexed  to  the  griftles  of  the  weazon,  fome  tie  and  faften  together  the  rings  or  circles 
which  give  means  both  to  it  and  thefe  circles  to  be  drawn  in  length ,  otherfbme  bring  thefe  gri- 
ftles  into  a  perfed:  circle,  which  alfo  yield  them  means  of  dilatation.  Thefe  ligaments  cover  the 
inner  fuperricies,^  but  the  griltles  are  placed  without,  to  refill  the  incurfion  of  external  injuries. 
But  we  muft  note^  tliat  by  this  communion  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  weazon  and  gullet,  we  reap 
this  benefit  in  the  commodioufnefs  of  the  adlion,  that  one  of  thefe  parts  being  deprelfed,  the  other 
is  lifted  up,  like  a  rope  running  in  a  wheel  or  pully.  For  thus  whilell  the  gullet  is  deprcll  to  fwal¬ 
low  anything,  the  weazon  is  lifted  up,  and  on  the  contrary,  when  the  ftomach  rifes  up  in  vomit- 
^*^§7  weazon  is  deprell.  It  is  only  one,  and  that  feated  between  the  Larinx,  (from  which  it 
takes  its  beginning,)  and  the  lungs  in  which  it  ends  i  firft  dividing  it  felf  into  two  large  branches, 
the  right  and  the  left and  befides,  each  of  thefe  entring  into  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  is  again 
divided  into  two  others  s  to  each  of  the  lobes  one  •,  and,  to  conclude,  thefe  be  fubdivided  into  infi¬ 
nite  others,  through  the  fubftance  of  the  lobes. 

All  thefe  branches  are  griftly  even  to  the  ends.  They  are  fituate  between  the  ends  of  the 
Arteria  venofa,  and  the  V zna  arteriofa,  that  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  heart  by  the  Arteria  veno- 
fa,  might  be  fpeedier  j  as  alfo  the  paftage  out  of  the  vapour,  by  th^Vena  arteriofa.  Thus  it  hath 
connexion  with  thefe  in  the  ends,  or  utmoft  parts  thereof,  but  by  the  other  parts  compaffing  it, 
with  the  members  from  whence  it  takes  them.  The  temperament  thereof  is  cold  and  dry.  The 
adion  is  to  carry  the  air  to,  and  vapours  from  the  lungs  >  that  by  dilating,  but  this  by  preifing  the 
griftles  together.  ■  \ 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Gullett 

THe  OBfhphagus,  ot  Gullet,  which  is  the  palTage  of  the  meaf  and  drink,  is  of  a  middiefilb- 
Ihnce  between  fielli  and  finews,  bccaufe  it  confifls  of  one  nervous  membrane,  and  an¬ 
other  flelhy.  The.  nervous  is  placed  the  innermoft,  and  is  continued  to  the  ininer  coat 
of  the  mouth  even  to  the  lips,  Cwhereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  lips  tremble  indifeafes  which 
are  ready  to  be  judged  by  a  critical  vomiting)  and  to  the  inner  part  of  thcJJpera  Arteria  ,  it  con- 
fifts  of  right  Fibers  for  the  attradion  of  the  meat,  which  we  fee  is  fometimes  fo  quick  and  forcible 
in  hungry  people,  that  they  have  fcarce  time  to  chaw  it,  before  they  find  it,  to  be  pluck’d  down, 
as  it  were,  with  hand.  The  flelhy  coat  placed  without  is  woven  with  tranfverfe  fibers,  to  haflen 
the  going  of  the  meat  into  the  If  omach,  and  for  expulfion  in  vomitting  and  breaking  of  wind.  Thefe 
two  coats  are  continued  with  the  two  coats  of  the  homach,  and  have  the  like  fite.  Belides  the 
gullet  hath  thefe  parts  compofing  it,  as  a  vein  from  the  gate  and  hollow  afcendent'vein  j  a  nerve 
from  the  fixth  Conjugation,  an  artery  from  that  which  creeps  alonglf  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach 
with  the  Vena.  Gajhica.,  or  clfe  from  the  arteries  afcending  the  hollow  part  thereof  i  but  alfo  be- 
fidcs  all  thefe  veffels,  it  may  have  a  third  coat  from  the  membrane  inverting  the  ribs,  or  Pleura, 
The  magnitude  of  the  gullet  is  large  enough,  yet  fome  be  bigger,  fome  kfs,  according  to  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  bodies.  The  figure  of  it  is  round,  that  fo  it  might  be  more  large  to  fwallowmeat,  and 
lefs  fubjed  to  offence.  It  is  placed  between  the  back-bone  and  weazon  from  the  roots  of  the  tongue 
even  to  the  rtomach.  But  as  it  defcends  alongft  the  back-bone,  when  it  comes  to  the  fourth  Terte- 
hra  of  the  chert,  it  turns  to  the  right  fide,  to  give  way  to  the  great  Artery  Aorta^  and  thedefcen- 
dent  artery ,  then  it  turns  to  the  left  fide  to  the  rtomach,  or  mouth  of  the  ventricle.  Nature  hath 
fartened  it  to  th^Viaphragma  with  ftrong  membranous  ties,  left  that,  if'it  had  lain  upon  the  ar-> 
tery,  it  ftiould  have  hindered  the  paffage  of  the  vital  fpirit  to  the  lower  parts.  It  is  only  one,  and 
that  tied  to  the  fore-mentioned  parts,  both  by  its  veffels  and  membranes.  It  is  of  temper  rather 
cold  than  hot,  as  allthofe  parts,  which  are  more  nervous  than  flefhy,  are.  The  adion  thereof 
is  to  draw  and  carry  down  the  meat,  and  to  call:  forth  fuch  things  by  vomit  as  trouble  the  fto-i 
mach.  Here  you  muft  note,  that  whileft  we  fwallow  down,  the  gullet  is  drawn  downwards,  and 
the  weazon  upwards,  which  is  the  caufe  that  we  cannot  fup  and  blow,  fwallow  and  breathe  to¬ 
gether  at  the  fame  inftant  i  which  we  muft  think  to  happen  by  Gods  fingular  providence,  to  whofe 
name  be  glory  for  everlafting.  ^  ^ 
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CHAP.  I. 

A  general  defcription  of  the  Head.  ' 

Aving  hitherto  declared  two  general  parts  of  mans  body,  that  is,  the  natural  and 
vital,  it  is  now  fit  to  betake  our  fe Ives  tothelaft,  that  is,  the  animal,  beginning 
with  the  head. 

Wherefore  wc  will  firft  define  the  head,  then  divide  it  into  its  parts-j  thirdly, 
defcribe  each  of  thefe  parts*,  fourthly,  dcmonftrate  them  after  the  order  they 
offer  thcmfelves  to  our  fight  in  diffedion. 

The  head  therefore  is  the  feat  of  the  fenfcs,  the  palace  and  habitation  of  reafon  .and  wifdom, 
from  whence,  as  from  a  fountain,  infinite  adions  and  commodities  arife.  It  is  feated  above  the  reft 
of  the  body,  that  the  animal  fpirit  from  thence,  as  from  a  Tower,  may  govern  and  moderate  the 
whole  body,  and  perform  all  adions  according  to  the  prefcript  of  nature.  By  the  head  we  under- 
ftand  all  that  which  is  contained  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  firft  F zrtehra  of  the  neck. 

Tiie  beft  figure  of  the  head  is  round,  lightly  flatted  on  each  fide,  extuberating  fomething  to  the 
fore  and  hind-part  thereof.  For  from  hence  is  taken  an  argument  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  fenfes  *, 
on  the 'contrary,  thofe  which  are  exadly  round,  or  acuminate,  and  (harp  towards  the  top,  are  not 
thought  good.  The  head  is  divided  into  the  face,  forehead,  temples,  the  forepart,  the  crown,  and 

hind-part.  • 

By  the  face  we  underhand,  whatfoever  is  contained  between  the  eye-brows  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  chin.  By  the  forehead,  all  the  fpace  trom  the  eye-brows  even  to  the  coronal  future.  By  the 
'temples,  whatfoever  is  hollowed  from  the  lefler  corner  of  the  eye,  even  to  the  ears.  By  the  forepart 
of  the  head,  whatfoever  runs  in  length  from  the  top  of  the  forehead,  or  the  coronal  future,  even  to 
the  future  Lambdoides^.  and  on  eaeh  fide  to  the  Ojfapetrofa^  the  ftony  bones,  or  fcaly  futures.  By  the 
crown  we  fignifie  a  certain  point  exquifitely  in  the  midft  of  the  fagittal  future,  which  is  fuffifiently 
known.  By  the  Occiput  or  hind-part  of  the  head,  that  which  is  terminated  by  the  future  Lambdoides 
and  the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  neck. 

Of  all  thefe  parts  there  be  fo me  fimple,  feme  compound*,  befides,  fome  are  containing,  forac 
contained.  Of  the  containing,  fome  are  common  to  all  the  parts  of  the  head,  as  the  skin,  the  fleftiy 
pannicle,  and  pericranium  h  others  are  proper  to  certain  parts,  as  the  flelhy  pannicle  to  the  neck, 
face,  forehead,  and  skin  covering  the  cranium^  the  common  coat  of  themufclestothefatandfacci 
the  skull  and  both  the  Meninges  to  the  brain. 

The  parts  contained,  are  the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  the  four  ventricles,  and  the  bodies  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  the  nerves,  the  mammillary  proceffes*,  the  Plexus  Chroides  or  Kete  admirabik’, 
the  Glandula  baf  laris,  and  others,  of  which  we  will  fpeak  hereafter.  _ 

We  muft  now  fpeak  of  the  containing  parts  beginning  with  the  skin*,  for  the  order  of  teaching 
requires,  that  we  take  our  from  the  more  fimple  *,  but  firft  we  will  fay  fomething  of  the 

hair. 

The  hair  is  nothing  elfe  than  an  excrement  generated  and  formed  of  the  more  grofs  and  terrene 
portion  of  the  fuperfluities  of  the  third  concoeftion, ,  which  could  not  be  wafted  by  infenfible  tran- 
fpiration.  The  benefit  of  it  is,  that  confuming  the  grofs  and  fiiligiilous,  or  footy  excrements  of 
the  brain,  it  becomes  a  cover  and  ornament  for  the  head. 

This  hair  of  the  head  and  eye-brows  have  their  original  from  the  firft  conformation  of  the  in¬ 
fant  in  the  womb,  the  reft  of  the  hairs  of  the  body  arife  and  grow  forth  as  the  body  grows  ai’id  be¬ 
comes  more  dry,  of  which  fort  are  the  hairs  which  cover  the  chin,  arm-holes,  groins,  and  other  parts 
of  our  bodies. 


what  the 
hairy  fcalp  is. 


Its  connexion. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

Of  the  mufculoHs  skin  of  the  Head  (commonly  called  the  hairy  fcalp  ^  and  of  Pericranium. 

He  skin  'which  covers  the  skull,  and  is  covered  with  the  hair,  is  far  more  fleftiy,  thick, 
'hard,  and  dry  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  efpecially  which  wants  hair.  The  skin 
hath  almoft  the  like  condition  of  quality  as  thofe  parts  have,  which  it  doth  fimply  cover, 
but  is  as  it  were,  loft  in  them,  or  grown  into  one  with  them,  as  in  the  lips  and  forehead  with  the 
fleihy  pannicle,  wherefore  it  is  there  called  mufculous  *,  in  other  places  it  adheres  to  the  griftles, 
as  on  the  fidesof  thenoftrils  and  corners  of  the  eyes,  whereupon  it  is  there  called  griftly. 

It  hath  connexion  with  the  Pericranium,  becaufe  joyned  to  it,  it  receives  nerves  from  the  firft 
and  fecond  Vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  from  the  third  conjugation  of  the  brain,  which  are  dilTemi- 
nated  through  all  its  fubftance,  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  wounds,  contufions  and  im- 
pofthumes,  that  happen  in  or  upon  this  skin,  are  not  to  be  negledcd.  • 
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The  ^V^ricramum  rbut  I  fuppofe  it  ftiould  be  the  Perineum)  Is  amoft  thin  membrane,  whkh  *  Our  Author 
nJt  and  toSSy  covet,  all  L  bones  of  the  body,  and  this  on  the  head  is  called  by  a  peculiar 

thQ  Pericranium,  byreafonof  the  excellency  of  the  or  skull',  in  other  bones  it  is  terrn-  f/„^^confounds 

And  as  the Pmcm«i«w  takes  its  originalfrom the  Crajfa  meninx,  propagating  it  the  Perkrani- 
Sf  hv  cer4in  ftrinas  or  threds  fent  forth  by  the  futures  and  holes  of  the  skull,  fo  all  other  mem-  tm  and  p.m- 
bln  Jof  the  body  4ve  their  original  either  fom  this  or  Crafa  memx,  fending  forth 

their  ptodudions,  as  well  by  the  holes  or  paffages  of  the  head,  as  by  thofe  of  the  fpinal  marrow  or 

back-bone  it  felf  even  to  the  holy  bone.  diftin- 

guifhthem,  making  the  thin  and  fofr,  and  the  pmopum  and  nervous,  and  of  moft  exqmfite  fenfe. 

Of  which  this  is  an  argument for  in  what  part  foever  of  the  body  a  membrane  is  hurt,  preient- 
Iv  the  hurt  or  fenfe  thereof  comes  to  the  Crajfa  meninx.  For  fo  thofe  who  have  but  their  little  toe  hurt, 

4en  they  fneeie  or  cough,  perceive  an  increafe  of  their  pain,  by  the  palTage  thereof  to  the  brain. 

^  The  ufc  of  this  ?crOTi«w  is  to  cover  the  skull',  and  to  give  notice  of  things  hurttul,  by  the 
power  of  the  quick  fenfe  which  it  is  endued  withal,  and  the  Periojlcim  doth  the  like  in  other  bones. 

Lfides  it  fuftains  and  fattens  by  the  futures  the  Crajfa  meninx  to  the  skull ',  left  it  Ihould  fall  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  weight  upon  the  Pia  mater,  and  fo  hurt  it,  and  hinder  the  pulfation  of  the  brain  and  ar¬ 
teries  that  are  plenteoufly  fpread  through  both  the  Meninges,  Wherefore  the  Pericranium  hath  moft 
ttrait  connexion  with  the  Craffa  meninx,  becaufe  it  takes  the  original  from  thence. 

We  mutt  think  the  fame  of  the  other  membranes  of  the  body,  which  thing  is  very  notable  in  the 

folution  of  the  continuity  oi  the  membranes. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Sutures, 


He  Sutures  do  few  or  faftdn  together  the  bones  of  the  skull  *,  thefe  be  five  in  number.  Three, 
I  are  true  and  legitimate two,falfe  and  fpurious.  The  Coronal,  the  firft  of  the  true  Su¬ 
fi  tures  is  feated  in  the  forepart  of  the  head,  defending  downwards  overthwart  the  forepart 
of  the  head  to  the  midft  of  the  temples',  itisfo  called,  becaufe  CorolU,  that  is,  wreaths,  crowns, 

^^fh?fecondiscalledthe5^^^^  or  right  future,  as  that,  which  running  through  the  crown, 
divides  the  head  into  two  equal  parts,  as  with  a  ttrait  line,  running  the  length  of  it  from  the  coro¬ 
nal  to  the  Lambdoides  or  hind-futqre.  •  ^  ^  r  t  ij 

But  this  third  Suture  Lamhdcidei  is  fo  callcd,becaufe  it  reprefents  the  capital  Greek  Letter  Lambda 

A  You  mutt  underftand  this  defeription  of  the  futures,  not  as  always,  but  as  for  t;ie  greater  part, 
to  be  thus.  Fof  there  be  fome  skulls  that  want  the  foremoft  future,  otherfome  the  hind,  and  iome- 
times  fuch  as  have  none  of  the  true  futures,  but  only  the  falfe  and  fpurious.  And  alfo  you  lhall  fome- 

And  oft-times  there  be  three  or  four  futures  in  the  back-part  of  the  head,  fo  that  indeed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  futures  is  not  certain.  Which  alfo  we  find  obferved  by  Cornelius  Celfm,  where  he  writes, 
that  Hippocrates  was  deceived  by  the  futures  by  chance  ',  for  that  he  conjedf ured,  that  the  bones  ot 
the  back-part  of  the  head,  were  broken-,  becaufe  his  Probe,  thrufttothe  roughnefs  of  the  fecond 

future  ftaidasatacleftmade  intheboneby  attroke. 

The  other  two  are  called  the  falfe,  ftony  and  fcaly  futures,  by  reafon  they  are  made  by  a  fcaly 
coniundion  of  the  bones,  but  not  by  a  toothed  faw  or  comb-like  connexion.  But  if  any  ask,  W  hy 
the  head  confifts  not  of  one  bone,  that  fo  it  might  he  the  ftronger  ?  I  anfwer.  It  is,  that  fo  it  might 
be  thefafer  both  from  internal  and  external  injuries.  For  the  skull,  being,  as  it  were,  the  mnnel 
of  the  chimney  of  this  humane  fabrick,  to  which  all  the  fmoaky  vapours  of  the  whole  body  afeend, 
if  it  had  been  compofed  of  one  bone,  thefe  vapours  Ihouid  have  had  no  palfage  forth. 

Wherefore  the  grotter  vapours  pafs  away  by  the  futures,  but  the  more  fubtil  by  the  pores  of  the 
skull ',  fome  have  their  futures  very  open,  but  others  on  the  contrary  very  clofe. 

Therefore  nature  hath  otherwife  compendioully  provided  for  fuch  as  want  futures :  For  it  hath 
made  one  or  two  holes,  fome  two  fingers  breadth  from  the  Lambdoides,  ‘through  which  the  Vena  pi-- 
•pis  enters  into  the  skull,  and  they  are  of  that  largenefs,  that  you  m.ay  put  a  points  tag  into  them,  that 
the  vapours  may  have  free  paffage  forth,  otherwife  there  would  be  danger  of  deaths  thus  Nature 
hath  been  careful  to  provide  for  man  againft  internal  injuries',  And  in  like  manner  againtt  exter¬ 
nal',  for  it  hath  made  the  head  to  confift  of  divers  bones,  that  when  one  is  broken,  the  other  may 
be  fafe,  the  violence  of  the  ftroke  being  ttaid  in  the  divifion  of  the  bones. 

Whereby  you  may  know,  that  if  the  skull  chance  to  be  broken  in  the  oppofite  fide  to  that  which 
received  the  blow,  that  it  happens  either  by  reafon  of  the  def^d  of  futures,  or  elfe  becaufe  they  are 
unperfed,  and  too  firmly  clofed ',  otherwife  it  is  impoffible  fuch  ff adurcs  ftiould  happen  by  reafon  of 
the  feparation  of  the  bones,  which  breaks  the  violence  of  the  blow  that  it  can  go  no  further. 

And  certainly,  as  it  is  rare  to  find  a  skull  without  futures,  foit  is  rare  to  find  fuch  kind  of  fra- 
dures.  Therefore  Chirurgeons  mutt  diligently  obferve  the  futures  and  fite  of  them,  left  they  be  de¬ 
ceived,  and  take  them  for  fradures,  or  unawyes  apply  a  Trepan  to  them,  whence  by  breaking  the 
veins,  arteries  and  nervous  fibers  by  which  the  internal  parts  communicate  with  the  external,  there 
may  enfue  increafe  of  pain,  a  violent  defluxion  of  blood  upon  the  Crajfa  meninx,  and  the  falling 
thereof  upon  the  brain,  (the  fibers  being  broken  by  which  it  ttuck  to  the  Pericranium fo  con- 
fequently  a  deadly  interception  of  the  pulfion  of  the  brain.  / 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Cranium,  or  SknU. 

THe  Cranmniy  or  Skull  covering  the  brain  like  an  Helmet,  is  compofed  and  confifts  of  feven 
bones  i  of  which  fomc  are  more  denfe,  thick  and  hard  than  otherfome.  The  firft  is  the  Os 
OccipitUy  or  nowl-bone  feated  in  the  back-part  of  the  head,  more  hard  and  thick  than  the 
reft,  becaufe  we  want  hands  and  eyes  behind,  whereby  we  may  keep  or  fave  our  felves  from  falling. 

This  bone  is  circumferibed,  or  bounded  by  the  future  Lambdoides^  and  the  ^  Os  bafilare.  The 
eminencies,  and,  as  it  were,  heads  of  this  bone  are  received  into  the  firft  Vertebra  •,  for  upon  this 
the  head  is  turned  forwards  and  backwards,  by  the  force  of  fourteen  mufcles  and  ftrong  ligaments, 
which  firmly  tie  thefe  heads  of  the  nowl-bone  in  the  cavities  of  this  firft  Vertebra. 

The  fecond  bone  of  the  skull  is  in  the  fore-part,  and  is  called  the  Os  coronale^  ox  Os  frontisy  the 
fore-head-bone  •,  it  hath  the  fecond  place  in  ftrength  and  thickncls.  It  is  bounded  by  the  coronal 
future,  and  the  ends  of  the  wedg-bone :  In  this  fore-head  bone  there  isr  often  found  a  great  cavity 
under  the  upper  part  of  the  eye-brows,  filled  with  a  glutinous,  grofs,  vifeid  and  white  matter  or 
fubftance,  which  is  thought  to  help  to  elaborate  the  air  for  the  fenfe  of  fmelling. 

Chirurgeons  muft  take  fpecial  notice  of  this  cavity  ^  becaufe  when  the  head  chances  to  be  bro¬ 
ken  in  that  place,  it  may  happen,  that  the  fradfure  exceeds  not  the  firft  table  i  wherefore  being 
ignorant  of  this  cavity,  and  moved  with  a  falfe  perfwafion  that  they  fee  the  brain,  they  may  think 
the  bone  wholly  broken,  and  fo  prefs  the  Meninges^  whereupon  they  will  dilate  the  womb,  and 
apply  a  Trepan  and  other  inftruments  to  lift  up  the  fecond  table  of  the  bone,  without  any  need  at 
all,  and  with  the  manifeft  danger  of  the  life  of  the  Patient. 

The  third  and  fourth  bones  of  the  skull,  aretheOjJ^  parktalia^  or  'Bregmatisy  having  the  third 
place  of  denfity  and  thicknefs  j  although  this  denfity  and  thicknefs  be  difterent  in  divers  places  of 
them.  For  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  or  crown  (where  that  fubftance  turns  not  to  a  bone  in 
children,  until  they  have  all  their  teeth,  fo  that  it  feels  foft  in  touching,  and  through  it  you  may 
feci  the  beating  of  the  brain)  thefe  bones  are  very  tender,  fo  that  oft-times  they  are  no  thicker  than 
ones  nail,  that  fo  the  moift  and  vapourous  excrements  of  the  brain,  fhut  up  where  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  refidcs,  may  have  a  freer  paffage  by  the  brains  Viajiole  and  Syjiole,  Thefe  two 
fquare  bones  are  bounded  above  with  the  fagittal  fure,  below  with  the  fcaly,  on  the  fore-part  with 
the  coronal,  and  on  the  hind-part  with  the  Lambdoides.  , 

The  fifth  and  fixth  bones  of  the  skull,  are  the  two  Ojfa  petrofa^  ftony  or  fcaly  bones,  which  arc 
next  to  the|  former  in  ftrength.  They  are  bounded  with  the  falfe  or  baftard-future,  and  with  part 
of  the  LambdoideSy  and  wedg-bone. 

The  feventh  is  the  Os  fibenoidesy  bafilare,  or  Cuneiformey  that  is,  the  wedg-bone.  It  is  called  Baji- 
larey  becaufe  it  is  (as  it  were)  the  bafis  of  the  head.  To  this  the  reft  of  the  bones  of  the  head  are  fitly 
faftned  in  their  places.  This  bone  is  bounded  on  each  fide  with  the  bones  of  the  forehead,  the  ftony 
bones,  and  bones  of  the  nowl  and  palat.  The  figure  reprefents  a  Bat,  and  its  proceifes  her  wings. 

There  is  befides  thefe  another  bone  at  the  bafis  of  the  forehead-bone, into  which  the  mammillary 
proceffes  end  i  the  Greeks  call  it  ii6/^otrib'k,  the  Latines,  Cribrofum  and  Spongtofuniy  the  fpongy-bone  i 
becaufe  it  hath  many  holes  in  it  not  perforated  in  a  direct  paifage,  as  in  a  five,  but  winding  and  an^ 
fraduous,  that  the  air  fhould  not  by  the  force  of  attraction,  prefently  leap  or  afeend  into  the  brain, 
and  affed  it  with  its  qualities,  before  it  be  elaborated  by  its  lingring  in  the  way.  There  are  befides 
alfo,  fix  other  little  bones  lying  hid  in  the  ftony  bones  at  the  hole  or  auditory-paffage  s  on  each  fide 
three,  that  is  to  fay,  the  or  Anvil,  the  Malleolus  ox  Hammer,  andthe^/^^e/orftirrop,  becaufe 
in  their  figure  they  reprefent  thefe  three  things  s  theufeof  thefe  we  will  declare  hereafter. 

But  alfo  in  fome  skulls  there  are  found  fome  divifions  of  bones,  as  it  were  colleded  fragments,  to 
the  bignefs  almoft  of  ones  thumb,  furnifhed  and  diftinguiflied  by  their  proper  commifTures,  or  fu¬ 
tures,  which  thing  is  very  fit  to  be  known  to  a  Chirurgion  in  theufeof  the  Trepan. 

Verily  he  may  give  a  conjedure  hereof,  whilft  he  feparates  the  Fericranmm  from  the  skull,  for 
the  P£Ticrrf/2i//m  is  with  greater  difficulty  pluck’d  away  from .  the  futures,  becaufe  the  Crajfa  meninx 
hath  ftraiter  connexion  therewith  by  his  nervous  fibers  fent  forth  in  fuch  places.  The  skulls  in  wo¬ 
men  are  fofter  and  thinner  than  in  men,  and  in  children  more  than  in  women,  and  in  young  men 
more  than  in  men  of  a  middle  age.  Alfo  the  Ethiopians  and  Black-moors,  as  alfo  all  theipeople  in¬ 
habiting  to  the  South,  have  their  skulls  more  hard  and  compofed  with  fewer  futures. 

Therefore,  as  it  is  written  by  Hippocrates^  fuch  as  have  their  skulls  the  (ofter,  the  fymptomes  in 
fradures,  are  more  dangerous  and  to  be  feared  in  them.  But  the  skull  by  how  much  the  fofter  it 
is,  by  fb  much  it  more  eafily  and  readily  yields  to  the  perforating  Trepan.  Moreover  in  fome  skulls, 
there  be  bunches  ftanding  out  befides  nature,  fnade  either  round  or  cornered,  which  the  Chirurge- 
on  muft  obfervefor  two  caufes  i  the  firft  is  for  the  better  confideration  of  a  blow  or  fradure.  For  in 
thefe  bunches  or  knots,  the  folution  of  the  continuity  cannot  be,  if  it  feem  to  be  ftretched  in  length, 
but  that  the  wound  muft  penetrate  to  the  inner  parts.  For  in  a  round  body  there  can  be  no  long 
wound,  but  it  muft  be  deep,  by  the  weapon  forced  the  deeper  *,  becaufe  as  a  round  body  touches  a 
plain  but  only  in  pm&Oy  in  a  prick  or  point :  So  whatfbever  falls  only  lightly  or  fuperficially  upon  it, 
touches  a  point  thereof.  But  on  the  contrary,  a  long  wound  muft  be  upon  a  plain  furface,  which 
may  be  but  only  fuperficial. 

Another  caufe  is,  becaufe  fuch  bunches  change  the  figure  and  fite  of  the  futures.  And  the  Chirur- 
gcon  muft  note,  that  the  skull  hath  two  tables,  in  the  midft  whereof  the  Viploe  is  j  which  is  a 
fpongy  fubftance  into  which  many  veins  and  arteries,  and  a  certain  flclhinefs  are  inferted,  that  the 
skull  Ihould  not  be  fb  heavy,  and  that  it  might  have  within  it  felf  provifion  for  the  life  thereof  >  and 
liftly,  that  there  might  be  freer  paifage  out  for  the  fuliginous  vapours  of  the  brain. 
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The  upper  table  is  thicker,  denfer,  ftronger  and  fmoother  than  the  lower.  For  this  as  it  is  the 
flenderer,  fo  it  is  the  more  unequal,  that  it  may  give  place  to  the  internal  veins  and  arteries, 
(which  make  a  manifeitimprelTion  into  the  fecond  table  on  the.  jnfide  thereof)  fiom  which  bran¬ 
ches  enter  into  the  skull  by  the  holes  which  contain  the  eyes.  Which  thing  fallens  the  Crdff'a  me- 
ninx  to  the  skull,  and  is  therefore  very  worthy  to  be  obferved. 

For  in  great  Contufions,  when  no  fra(flure  and  filfure  appears  in  the  skull,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
concuffion  or  {baking  of  the  brain,  thele  velTels  are  often  broken,  whence  happens  a  flux  of  blood 
between  the  skull  and  membranes,  and  laftly  death.  But  it  is  fit  the  Ghirurgeon  take  good  heed 
to  the  tender  and  foft  fubllance  of  the  Diploe,  that  when  becomes  to  it,  having  pafled  the  firft 
table,  he  may  carefully  ufe  his  Trepan,  lell  by  leaning  too  hard,  it  run  in  too  violently,  and  hurt 
the  membranes  lying  underneath  it^,  whence  convulfion  and  death  would  follow.,  To  which  dan¬ 
ger  I  have  found  a  remedy,  by  the  happy  invention  of  a  Trepan,  as  I  will  hereafter  more  at  large 
declare  in  handling  the  wounds  of  the  head. 


There  niay  be 
a  deadly  rup¬ 
ture  of  the 
vefTels  of  the 
brain  without 
any  frafturc  of 
the  skull. 
Caution  to  be 
had  in  the  ufe 
df  the  Trepan; 


G  H  A  P.  V.  - 

Of  the  Meninges^  that  the  tvpo  Membranes  called  Dura  matter  and  Pia  mater. 

He  Craffd  meninx  is  one  of  the  firft  and  principal  membranes  of  the  body  >  it  goes  forth  by  ^hythe  bone 
the  futures  and  holes  of  the  nerves  that  proceed  out  of  the  skull  •,  and  it  pafles  forth  by  the  ^^pernJied.: 
bone  Ethmoides  perforated  for  that  purpofe,  to  carry  fmells  to  the  brain,  and  purge  it  of 
excrementitious  humors.This  fame  Crajfa  meninx  invefts  the  inner  coat  of  the  nofe  i  alfo  it  paffes  forth 
of  the  great  hole  through  which  the  fpinal  marrow  pafles,  veiled  with  this  Craffa  meninx^  with 
all  the  nerves  and  membranes.  For  which  caufe  if  any  membrane  in  the  whole  body  be  hurt,  by 
reafon  of  that  continuation  which  it  hath  with  the  Meninges^  it  ftraight  communicates  the  hurt 
to  the  head  by  confent. 

The  Cra^a  meninx  is  thicker  and  harder  than  all  other  membranes  in  the  bodys  whereupon  The  cen-  , 
it  hath  got  the  name  of  theP»ra  mater befidesalfo,  itbegirts,  produces  and  defends  the  other  finance  of  the 
membranes.  Crafa  meninx. 

The  ufe  of  it  is  to  involve  all  the  brain,  and  to  keep  it  .when  it  is  dilated,  that  it  be  not  hurt  by  The  ufe. 
the  hardnefs  of  the  skull.  For  the  courfe  of  nature  is  fuch,  that  it  always  places  fome  third  thing 
of  a  middle  nature,  betwixt  two  contraries.  Alfo  the  Crajfa  meninx  yields  another  commodity, 
which  is,  that  it  carries  the  veins  and  arteries,  entring  the  skull  for  a  long  fpace.  For  they  inlinuv^ 
ate  themfelves  into  that  part,  where  the  duplicate  or  folded  Meninges  feparate  the  brain  from  the 
Cerebellum.^  and  fo  from  thence  they  are  led  by  the  lides  of  the  Cerebellum.^  until  they  come  (as  it 
were)  to  the  top  thereof  i  where  being  united,  they  inlinuate  themfelves  into  that  other  part  of 
the  Crajfa  meninx.^  where,  in  like  manner  being  duplicated  and  doubled,  it  parts  the  brain  at  the 
top  into  the  right  and  left.  Thefe  united  veins  run  in  a  dired:  paflage  even  to  the  forehead,  after 
the  manner  of  the  fagittal  future :  They  have  called  this  paflage  of  the  mutually  infolded  veins, 
the  Eorcular  or  Prefs,  becaufe  the  blood  which  nourilhes  the  brain,  is  piefled  and  drops  from  what  tlie 
thence  by  the  infinite  mouths  of  thefe  fmall  veins.  Therefore  alfo  here  is  another  ufe  of  the  Torcuiaris. 
fa  meninx.)  to  diftinguilh  the  brain  by  its  duplication,  being  it  thrufts  it  felf  deep  into  its  body,  ift- 
to  two  parts,  the  fore  and  hind ,  and  prefently  to  feparate  the  fame  into  the  right  and  left  5  that 
one  part  being  hurt,  the  other  may  remain  fafe  and  found,  performing  its  duty  to  the  creature,  . 

as  we  fee  in  fome  that  have  the  Pallic.  Columbus  obferved  that  this  Meninx  double,  and  ve- 
rily  I  have  found  it  true  by  my  own  light*  ’  '  .  '  '  keeps  the 

The  other  Meninx  or  membrane  of  the  brain,  called  Eia  mater is  moll  flender,  interchafed  with  creature  alive, 
divers  veins  and  a;rteries,  for  its  own  and  the  brains  nourilhment  anddife.  This  doth  not  only  in- 
volve  the  brain,  as  the  Crajfa  meninx  doth^  but  alfo  more  deeply  penetrate  in  the  anfraduous  paf- 
fages  thereof^  that  it  may  every  where  joyn  and  bind  it  to  it  felf,  not  eafily  to  be  drawn  from  thence,  ^  ^  ^  ' 
by  many  fmall  fibers,  whereby  it  defeends  even  to  the  cavities  of  the  ventricles  thereof.  Where¬ 
fore  you  mull  fee  it  abfolutely  in  the  fite,  as  we  have  mentioned,  and  not  pluck  it  away  unlefs  with 
the  fubllance  of  the  brain* 

Thefe  membranes  when  they  are  hurt  or  afflided,  caufe  grievous  and  moll  bitter  torment  and  'The  fenfe  of 
pain  j  wherefore  I  dare  fay,  that  thefe  membranes  are  rather  the  authors  of  fenfe,  than  the  brain  it.  the  Meningest. 
felf,  becaufe  in  difeafes  of  the  brain,  as  in  the  Lethargy,  the  part  affeded  is  troubled  with  little  or 
no  fenfe  of  pain. 
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Of  the  Brain* 

NOw  foUoweth  the  brain,  the  beginning  of  the  nerves  and  voluntary  motion,  the  inftru-  ■^yhatthe 
mentof  the  firft  and  principal  faculty  of  the  Soul,  that  is,  the  Animal  and  Rational*  brain  is. 

Man  hath  this  part  in  greater  plenty  than  any  other  Greature,  for  it  almoft  fills  the  whole 
skull.  But  if  it  Ihould  have  filled  it  all,  the  brain  could  not  be  moved,  that  is,  dilated  and  con-  xhe  quantity 
traded  in  the  skull.  ^  It  is  of  a  cold  and  moift  Temperature.  The  laudable  temper  of  the  brain  is 
known  by  the  integrity  and  perfedion  of  the  internal  and  external  fenfes  >  the  indifferency  of  lleep 
and  waking,  the  maturity  or  ripenefs  of  judgment,  and  conftancy  of  opinions,  from  which,  un¬ 
lefs  it  meets  with  better  and  more  probable,  itisnoteafieto  be  moved; 
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Uje  firji  Figure  of  the  Head^  as  it  appears  when  thesh^U  is  tak^n  away, 

‘The  fecond  Figure  Jhewingthe  hrain^  the  sk^Uand  Dura  mater  being  tak^noffl 
A  A  BB  "the  Dura  meninx,  or 
■  thicks  membrane* 

CCC  the  third  Sinus  of  this  mem-- 
hrane. 

DD  the  courfe  of  the  veins  as  ih^ 
run  through  the  membrane  or  the 
fecond  vein  of  the  brain, 

EE  the  firji  vein  of  the  brain, 

FFF  Certain  fmall  veins  which  per¬ 
forate  the  sk^lt  and  reach  to  the 
Pericranium,  or  sk^ll-skin, 

GGG  Fibers  of  the  Dura  meninx 
the  coronal  future^ 
the  Pericrani¬ 
um. 

HH  Fibers  pajfingthrough  the  fagit- 
tal  future, 

II  Others  pajfing  through  the  Lamb- 
dal  future, 

K  A  k^ub  which  ufeth  to  grow  to 
the  Sinus  of  the  sb^V, 

L  A  cavity  in  the  forehead-bone, 

M  the  skull, 

N  the  Pericranium  or  sk$dl-kjn» 

Figure  2. 

AAA  Apart  of  the  Craffa  meninx 
dividing  the  brain, 

B  B  the  third  Sinus  of  the  fame 
crafs  membrane  opened, 

CC  the  beginning  of  the  vejfels  out 
of  the  third  Sinus  into  the  Pia 
mater. 

DDD  the  propagation  or  branches 
of  thefe  vejfels, 

FEE  the  Pia  mater,  or  thin  me¬ 
ninx,  immediately  compajfingthe 
brain, 

FFF  Certain  vejfels  running  through 
the  convolutions  or  branches  of  the 
brane, 

GGG  Certain  branches  of  veins 
running  through  the  fides  of  the 
Dura  meninx.  HHH  the  thic}^  membrane  reflected  downward. 

You  (hall  know  the  brain  is  more  hot,  by  the  quicknefs  of  the  fenfes  and  motions  of  the  body, 
by  (hortnefs  of  deep,  the  fudden  conceiving  of  opinions,  and  change  of  them,  by  the  flippery  and 
failing  memory,  and  laftly,  by  eafily  receiving 'hurt  from  hot  things,  as  the  Sun  and  Fire.  Such  as 
have  a  cold  brain,  are  How  to  learning,  and  to  conceive  other  things,  but  they  do  not  eafily  put 
away  their  once  conceived  opinions.  They  have  flow  motion  to  adion,  and  are  lleepy.  Thofewho 
have  a  dry  brain,  are  alfo  flow  to  learn ,  for  you  ftiallnot  eafily  imprint  any  thing  in  dry  bodies, 
but  they  are  moft  conftant  retainers  of  thofe  things  they  have  once  learned  i  alfo  the  motions  of 
their  bodies  are  quick  and  nimble.  Thofe  who  have  a  moift  brain  do  eafily  learn,  but  have  an  ill 
memory,  for  with  like  facility  as  they  admit  the  fpecies  of  things  and  imprint  them  in  their  minds, 
do  they  fuffer  them  to  Aide  and  flip  out  of  it  again.  So  clay  doth  eafily  admit  what  chara(!f  er  or  im- 
preffion  foever  you  will,  but  the  parts  of  this  clay,  which  eafily  gave  way  to  this  impreflion,  going 
together  again,  mixes,  obliterates  and  confounds  the  fame.  Therefore  the  fenfes  proceeding  from 
a  cold  brain  are  dull,  the  motions  flow,  the  fleep  profound. 

The  aftion.  The  adf  ion  of  the  brain  is  to  elaborate  the  animal  fpirit  and  neceflary  fenfe  ferving  the  whole 
body,  and  to  fubjed:  it  felf  as  an  inftrument  to  the  principal  faculties,  astoreafon.  The  brain  is 
twofold,  the  fore  and  hind.  The  hind  by  reafon  of  its  fmallnefs  is  called  the  Cerebellum^  (the  little 
or  after-brain.)  But  the  fore  by  reafon  of  its  magnitude,  hath  retained  the  abfolute  name  of  the 
Number.  brain.  Again,  this  fore-brain  is  twofold,  the  right  and  the  left,  parted  by  that  depreifion  which  we 
formerly  mentioned,  of  the  Meninges  into  the  body  of  brain.  But  this  divifion  is  not  to  be  here 
fo  abfolutely  taken,  as  though  the  brain  were  exadly  divided,  and  feparated  into  fo  many  parts  v 
but  in  the  fenfe  we  fay  the  liver  and  the  lungs  are  divided  a  pretty  way,  whereas  at  their  Balls  they 
have  one  continued  body.  The  outward  furface  of  the  brain  is  foft,  but  the  inward  hard,  callous  and 
very  fmooth  j  when  on  the  contrary ,  the  outward  appears  indented  and  unequal  wfith  many 
windings,  and  crefled,  as  it  were,  with  many  worm-like  foldings. 
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Of  the  Ventricles  and  Mammillary  Procejfes  of  the  Brain* 

FOr  the  eafie  demonftration  of  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain,  it  is  convenient  you  ciit  away  a 
large  portion  thereof,  and  in  your  cutting,  obferve  the  blood  fweating  out  of  the  pores  of 
it.  But  befides,  it  is  fit  you  confidcr  the  (pongy  {iibftance  by  which  the  excrements  of  the 
brain  are  heaped  up,  to  be  prefently  drained  out,  and  fent  away  by  the  hollow  palTage.  In  the 
fubftance  of  the  brain  you  muft  obferve  four  ventricles,  mutually  conjoyned  by  certain  paflages, 
by  which  the  fpirits  endued  with  the  fpecies  of  things  fenfiblc,  may  go  from  one  into  another.  The 
firft  and  two  greater,  one  ©n  each  fide  are  placed  in  the  upper  brain.  The  third  is  under  them  in 
the  middle  part  of  the  brain.  The  fourth  and  laft  at  the  forefide  of  the  Cerebellum^  towards  the, 
beginning  of  the  fpinal  marrow.  The  two  foremoft  are  extended  the  length  way  of  the  brain  iti 
the  fonn  of  a  femicircle,  whofc  horns  look  or  bend  outwards.  They  are  fpacious  and  large,  be- 
caufe  it  was  meet  the  fpirits  contained  there  together  with  their  excrements,  (hbuld  be  there  puri" 
fied  and  cleanfed  •>  but  in  other  ventricles,  the  pure  and  already  elaborate  fpirits  are  only  received, 
Thefe  ventricles  are  white  and/finooth  in  their  inner  fuperficies  >  but,  that  on  each  fide  they  have 
an  extuberancy  at  the  midfi  of  the  femi-circle,  fituate  at  the  bafis  of  the  pillar  of  the  middle  ven-^ 
triclc  towards  the  nofe  under  the  Septum  lucidum^  or  clear  partition,  fevering  or  parting  in  funder 
thefe  two  ventricles. 

The  Septum  lucidum,  or  clear  or  thin  partion,  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  portion  of  the  brain  indiffe¬ 
rently  folia,  but  very  clear,  that  fo  through  this  partition  the  animal  fpirits  contained  in  thefe  two 
Ventricles,  may  mutually  pafs  and  be  communicated,  and  yet  no  other  groffer  fubftance  may  pierce 
the  thin  denfity  thereof. 

2  be  third  Figure  reprefents  the  with  the  wormy  Procejfes  feparated  from  it, 

A  B  "The  right  and  left  part  of  the  After^brain, 

C  D  fhe  Anterior  and  Pofterior  regions  of  the  middlt 
part  of  the  After-brain, 

E  77:’eAnterir  wormy  procefs, 

F  Pofterior  wormy  procefs, 

1 1  1\  GG  la  this  place  the  After-brain  did  grow  to  the  fpinal 
marrow,  . 

H  Fhe  cavity  in  the  fpinal  marrow  mal^th  the  fourth  ven¬ 
tricle, 

I K  fhe  Anterior  and  Pofterior  procejfes  of  the  hain^ 
called  Vermi-formes,  or  the  wormy  procejfes* 


The  fubftance 
of  the  brain  is 
porous,  and 
fweats  forth 
blood. 

The  four  ven¬ 
tricles  thereof 


The  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  up¬ 
per  ventricles 
of  the  brain. 


The  Septm 
lucidm. 


Wherefore  it  is  not  to  be  feared,  that  the  water  contained  in  one  of  the  ventricles  may  pafs  to  why  the  Pal- 
the  other  through  this  partition,  as  I  have  oft-times  obferved  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  fpeda- 
tors  in  the  dead  bodies  of  fuchasdi^dof  the  Palfie,  in  which  I  have  found  the  ventricle  ot  that  ly  communi- 
fiide  which  was  taken  with  the  Palfie  much  dilated,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  water  con-  cared  to  the 
tained  therein,  the  other  being  either  wholly  empty  and  without  any  v  or  certainly  no  fuller  than  other, 
in  any  other,  dead  through  any  other  occafion.  For  fome  affirm,  that  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  wa- 
terifti  moifture  always  to  be  found  in  the  ventricles,  which  may  be  made  by  the  condenfation  of  the 
animal  fpirits  by  the  force  of  the  deadly  cold.  But  thefe  two  firft  ventricles  of  the  brain  go  into 
one  common  paffage,  as  both  the  bellows  of  a  fornace,  .whereby  the  fpirit  inftruded  with  the  fpe¬ 
cies  of  things,  goes  into  the  under  or  middle  ventricle  from  the  former.  In  thefe  fame  firft  ven¬ 
tricles,  the  Plexus  choroides  is  to  be  confidered,  and  in  like  manner  the  paffage  by  which  the  groffer 
excrements  are  driven  or  fent  into  the  pituitary  glandule. 

This  Plexus  chotoides  is  nothing  elfe,  but  a  produdtion  of  the  Pia  mater  diverfly  folded  with  The  Vkxns 
the  mutual  implication  of  veins  and  arteries  woven  in  the  form  of  a  net.  Thefe  veffcls  are  choroides, 
magnitude  and  capacity  fufficient,  both  to  yield  life  and  nouriftimeiit  to  that  particle  to  which 
they  are  faftened,  as  alfo  for  the  generation  of  the  animal  fpirits,  as  which  take  fit  matter  from  the 
veins  ftretched  forth  into  the  fame  Plexus^  the  hind-artery  and  vein  torcular',  and  alfo  from  the 
air-tntring  into  the  brain  by  the  mammillary  proceffes.  But  the  mammillary  proceffes  are  certain 
common  ways 'for  conveyance  of  the  air  and  fmells,  into  the  brain,  and  carrying  of  excrements 
from  the  brain. 

For  thus  in  them  who  have  the  Catarrh  and  orPofe,  neither  the  air,  nor  fmells  can  pe-  theVYoceflut 

netrate  into  the  brain  -,  when  frequent  fneezings  enfue,  the  brain  ftrongly  moving  it  felf  to  the  ex-  MmmilUus. 
pulfionof  that  which  istroublefometo  it.  But  of  the  excrements  of  the  brain,  whether  bred  there, 
or  proceeding  from  fome  other  part,  fome  are  of  a  fumid  and  vaporous  nature,  which  breathe  in- 
fenfibly  through  the  futures  of  the  skull  •,  others  are  grofs  and  vifeid,  of  which  a  great  part  is  expel- 
led  by  both  thefe  produdions,  or  through  each  of  them.  For  thus  in  the  Pofe  you  may  fee  fome 
who  have  one  of  their  noftrils  ftopt,  the  other  running,  and  fome  who  have  both  obftruded.  The  The  ufe  of 
moft  proper  benefit  of  the  two  firft  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  to  entertain  the  Phantafie,  as  in  a  con- 
venient  feat  and  habitation,  feeing  the  mind  there  eftimates  and  difpofes  in  order  the  fpecies  of 
things  broughtiin  from  the  external  fenfes,  that  fo  it  may  receive  a  true  judgment  of  them  from  rea- 
ibn,  which  relides  in  the  middle  ventricle.  • 
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T'he  fourth  and  fitfh  Figure  of  the  Brain, 


Figure  5. 

B.  R  R  fhe  /(jrrfrfuperficies  of  the  callous  body 
refle^ed* 

S  T  V  triangular  furfaceof  the  Fornix  w 
Arch, 

XX  7he  lorr>er  part  of  the  partition  of  the  Ventri¬ 
cle  continuated  with  the  arch, 

YY  T^he  upper  part  of  the  partition  continued 
with  the  callous  body. 

Figure  6, 

AAA  fhe  lower  furface  of  the  aerh. 

B  C  fwo  corners  of  the  arch^  by  which  it  is  con-* 
tinuated  with  the  ventricles, 

D  E  ‘The  right  and  left  ventricles, 

F  G  Arteries  climbing  upfront  the  fleepy  arteries 
through  the  lower  fide  of  the  ventricles^  for  the 
forming  of  that  complication  of  the  vejfels^ 
which  is  called  Plexus  choroides. 

H  A  vejfel  ijfuing  out  of  the  fourth  Sinus  under 
the  arch  ^  and  pajfing  into  the  third  ventri¬ 
cle. 

IKL  The  divifion  of  this  vejfel,  a  part  whereof 
goeth  to  the  right  ventricle  at  K,  and  another 
to  the  left  at  L. 

M  N  The  Plexus  choroides  made  of  the  artery 
F  C,  and  the  vejfel  H. 

00  Small  veins pajfing  through  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  produced  from  the  vejfels  K  and 

L. 

P  Other  veins  arifing  from  the  fame,  dijperfed 
without  the  ventricles  into  the  Pia  mater. 

Q_A  pajf age  from  the  third  ventricle  unto  the 
Bafon,  or  Tunnel. 

R  S  Canales,  Sinus,  graven  or  furrowed  in  the 
fuhflance  of  the  ventricles  5  in  which  the  phlegm  ‘ 
is  led  along  to  the  orifice  of  the  forefaid  paf- 
fage  mark^with 
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The  fixth  Figure  of  the  Brain. 

Figure  10. 

A  A  Barts  of  the  fpinal'marrow  cut 
from  the  brain. 

BC  The  places  where  this  marrow 
did  grow  unto  the  brain, 

DE  The  tefiicles, 

FO  The  buttock^, 

H  The  Fine  glandule. 

From  1  toK  A  part  of  the  third  ven¬ 
tricle  going  to  the  fourth,  under 
the  teflicles, 

KLMN  A  part  of  the  fourth  ventri¬ 
cle  which  is  engraven  in  the  mar¬ 
row, 

O  The  top  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 

P  The  place  where  the  fpinal  marrow 
goeth  out  of  the  skull. 

Figure  ii. 

AB  Farts  of  the  optick^nerves, 

C  D  The  fleepy  arteries,  E  The  Bafon  or  Tunnel  hanging  down,  F  A  hole  or  perfordtion  of  the 
Dura  meninx,  through  which  the  Tunnel  reacheth  unto  the  glandule.  G  G  Farts  of  the  fecond  conju¬ 
gation  of  finews,  • 

Figure  12. 

A  The  glandule.  B  The  Bafon  or  Tunnel,  called  Pelvis  or  Infundibulam.  CDEF.  The  four  holes 
through  which  the  phlegmatick^  excrement  ijfueth. 
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tontalned  hi  the  Head, 
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The  third  ventricle  is  feated  between  the  hindermoft  extremities  of  the  former  ventiides  and 
the  laft  ventricle  of  the  Cerebellum.  In  this,  fix  parts  prefent  thcmfelves  to  our  confideration,’  that 
is,  the  FfaJIoides  or  Arch,  the  or  pine  glandule,  the  buttocks,  worm-like  produdions’  the 

bafon  and  palTage  which  is  from  this  middle  into  the  laft  and  iiindmoft  ventricle.  The  PraLdes 
or  Arch,  is  nothing  elfe,  but  the  cover  of  the  middle  ventricle,  rcfcmbling  a  roof,  born  up  with 
three  ftaysor  pillars,  the  one  whereof  is  extended  tothenofe  under  the  Septum  lucidwn-,  the  two 
other  on  each  fide  one,  look  toward  the  back-part  of  the  brain.  This  is  the  reafon  of  this  figure 
which  IS  outwardly  convex,  ^  and  inwardly  concave,  to  wit,  that  there  might  be  free  fpace  for  that 
motion  which  the  animal  fpirit  inwardly  produces,  and  befides,  that  it  might  more  eafily  Main  the 

burthen  of  the  brain  lying  upon  it.  For  an  arched  figure  is  the  moft  convenient  of  all  other  to  fu- 
Itain  a  weight. 

ThtConarium,  or  Pinc-glandule  is  a  fmall  glandule  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  brain,  round 
and  fomewhat  long  like  a  Pine-appl^  from  whence  it  hath  the  name:  this  giandule  is  feated 
oyer  againft  a  fmall  hole  which  defeends  to  the  lowed  ventricle.  It  hath  this  ufe,  io  rtrengthen  the 
dlvifioli  of  the  veffils  led  thither  with  the  produdion  of  the  Pia  mater  for  the  generation  of  the 
animal  Ipirits,  and  the  life  and  nouriftimcnt  of  the  brain. 

The  Af.itcr  or  buttocks,  are  fubjedted,  or  placed,  under  this  glandule,  that  is,  bodies  of  a  folid 
and  white  fubftance  drawn  out  in  length  like  a  Childs  buttocks,  elpecially  in  Beads,  and  chiefly  in  a 

Iheep.  Thefe  buttwks  have  fuch  a  folid  fiibllance,  that  fo  they  may  keep  open  and  free  the  paf- 
lage,  or  channel,  that  runs  down  from  the  middle  to  the  lower  ventricle,  by  means  of  which  the 
brain  participates  with  the  Cerebellum, 

^  The  Worm  is  a  production  of  the  or  after-brain,  to  wit,  a  portion  of'the  fame  beina 

in  the  top,  or  beginning,  and  as  it  were  in  the  entrance  thereof,  being  like  many  little  circles  or 
wheels  mutually  knit  together  by  llender  membranesiand  it  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  reiembles  thofe  thick 
white  worms  which  are  found  in  rotten  wood.  It  doth,  as  it  were,  perform  the  office  of  a  Porter 
to  the  formerly  mentioned  palfage,  that  it  may  give  way  and  entrance  into  the  Cerebellum  to  a  ne- 
ceffary  quantity  of  fpirits,  when  need  requires  i  left  that,  if  they  ftiould  rufti  with  a  fudden  vio¬ 
lence  into  the  CereM«w,  they  might  confound  the  imprinted  notions  of  things  to  be  remembredi 

The  Pelvis,  or  Bafon,  is  a  paffiage  appointed  for  the  carrying  away  of  the  grofs  excrements  by  the 
palat  i  and  IS  fo  called,  becaufe  it  hath  the  fimilitude  and  ufe  of  a  bafon,  or  tunnel  -,  it  defeends 
from  the  third  ventricle  into  the  glandule  w  is  feated  between  the  procelfes  of  the  wedg-bone 
called  the  laddie  thereof,  as  you  may  perceive  by  putting  in  a  fpathern.  Now  there  remains  the 
laft  of  the  fix  jnrts  propofed  to  our  confideratibn  in  the  third  ventricle,  that  is,  the  channel  or  paf- 
fage,  running  from  this  third  ventricle  into  the  fourth,  for  the  ufe  formerly  mentioned. 

This  channel  defoending  in  its  original  from  the  bafon,  goes  from  thence  under  the  buttocks  into 
the  laft  v^tricle,  the  Meninges  being  perforated  i  which,  that  you  may  Ihew,  it  is  fit  you  put  the 
end  of  a  S^thern  through  it.  The  benefit  of  a  third  ventricle,  is,  that  it  may  be  as  a  Tribunal  or 
Ju^ment-feat,  to  the  reafoning  faculty,  when  the  mind  will  draw  conclufions  from  things  feen. 

The  fourth  ventricle  feated  in  the  place  we  formerly  mentioned  i  it  is  lefs  than  the  reft,  but 
more  folid  ,  Ms  as  that  which  was  ■  not  to  receive  the  fpirit  before  it  was  purified,  and  cleanfed 
from  all  impurities  i  but  more  folid,  that  it  might  contain  it  the  fafer.  The  ufe  thereof  is,  to  be  as 
a  treafury  and  ftore-houfe  of  the  opinion,  and  judgments  which  reafon  (ball  decree,  that  When  need 
^quires,  wemay  fetch  and  draw  them  from  thence  as  laid  up  in  ft  ore.  I  kn6w  Galen  and  the 
Gree\  Phyficians  have  not  fo  diftinguilbed  in  places,  the  three  forementioned  faculties  i  but  have 
written,  tha t  they  all  are  all  over-confufed  through  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  brain,  which  opi¬ 
nion  alfo  Pernelm  in  his  Pathologia  bath  renewed.  Yet  I  had  rather  follow  this  opinion,  as  com¬ 
monly  received  and  celebrated  by  the  Phyficians. 

The  mammillary  proceffes  are  the  inftrwments  and  paffages  of  Smelling,  being  of  the  fame  fub¬ 
ftance  with  the  brain,  and  like  nerves,  which  run  out  from  the  hind-horns  of  the  upper  or  fore- 
moft  ventricles  of  the  brain  to  the  Ethmoides  and  fpengy  bones  of  thenofe,  that  hence  they  may 
receive  the  diverfe  kind  of  fmells,  and  carry  them  into  the  brain.  But  although  they  be  like  nerves 
yet  they  are  not  accounted  nerves,  becaufe  they  go  not  out  of  the  skull.  ^ 


Thefcatoftlic 
third  Tcntrijcle 
of  die  braiij. 
The  parts  to^ 
fconfidefed' 
In  it. 


What  the  Fori- 
nix,  or  arch  is, 
and  tlic  ufe 
thereof. 

What  the  Ca-. 
nariumoT  pine- 
glandule  is. 


What  the 
Natfs  or  But¬ 
tocks  are. 


What  the 
worm  is. 


Here  the  Pel^ 
vk  or  Bafon  is 
confounded 
with  the  Tun¬ 
nel. 


The  Channel  ; 
from  the  third 
into  the  fourth 
ventricle. 


The  ufe  of  the 

Mammillary 

proceffes. 


CHAP.  Vlir. 

fo  caU,  becaufe  they  almayr  the  nerves  eon^ 

jugated  and  doubled  *,  that  is,  on  each  fide  one, 

The  nerws  pe  the  ways  and  inftruments  of  the  animal  fpirit  and  faculty,  as  of  which 

the  brain  folhate  f fubliance  of  the  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow.  But  paffing  forth  of 
Jte  trite, f“M»''««:hich involves  them,  joynedwith  themfrom 
fo  athiVd  according  to  the  opinion  of  fomeAnatomifts,  theyhaveal- 

tiehorb/r  =  drawn  as  well  from  divers  others,  as  from  thefe  by  i^hich  they  are 

is  infenfible  whdlvrcDu!Tn,'rb^'"‘°?*^'^^“’V^'^^“'^'^ as  that  which 
it  is  infert'd.  ^  ™  condition  of  a  nerve,  which  is  to  give  fenfe  to  the  parts  to  which 

the^ttTm'to  which  rhevTJ^  r  ^cording  to  the  diverfe  neceffity  of  fenfe  incident  to 

to  carry  water  in  :  rtyr  do  I  ’"^^rted.  Thar  hgure  is  round,  and  long,  like  to  a  Conduit-pipe 
and  ftretched  over  rbem  °r  Irrain,  with  which  the  nerves  are  covered,  being  dilated 

,  af  er  the  fame  manner  that  the  proceffes  of  the  Peritoneeum  involves  the 

^  3  fpcrmatick 


What  a  nerve 
or  knew  is. 

Its  fubftance. 
Whether  the 
nerve  have  a 
third  mem¬ 
brane  from  , 
the  ligaments 
of  the  Verte- 
ha’s. 

Their  magm- 
tude< 

Their  figure. 
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Of  the  Animal  parts 
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Their  ufe, 
Theirnumbcr. 


The  firft  con¬ 
jugation  of 
the  nerves. 


The  fecond 
Conjugation, 

The  third 
sonjugation. 


fpermatick  veffels,  with  which  they  go  down  to  the  tefticles,  and  take  life  and  nourilhment  by  the 
capillary  veins  and  arteries,  which  defcend  to  them  with  the  membranes.  They  are  made  for  this 
ufe  that  they  may  impart  fenfe  to  the  fenfitive  parts,  and  motion  to  thofe  that  are  fit  to  be 
moved.  All  the  nerves  defcend  from  the  brain  either  mediately,  or  immediately  s  their  number 
is  feven  and  thirty  pair,  or  conjugations  j  whereof  feven  have  their  original  immediately  from 
the  brain,  the  other  thirty  from  the  fpinal  mairow. 

The  firft  Conjugation  of  the  nerves  of  the  brain  is  thicker  than  all  the  reft,  and  goes  to  the  eyes, 
to  carry  the  vifive  fpirit  to  them.  Thefe  ariling  from  divers  parts  of  the  brain,  in  the  middle  way 
before  they  go  out  of  the  skull  meet  together  crols-wife,  like  the  Iron  of  a  Mill  (which  is  faftned 
in  the  upper  ftone)  going  into  one  common  palfage  with  their  cavities  not  vifible  to  the  eye-,  that 
fo  the  fpirits  brought  by  thofe  two  nerves  may  be  communicated,  and  they  are  mutually  joyned  and 
meet  together  fo,  that  being  driven  back  from  one  eye  they  may  flie  back  into  the  other.  An  argu¬ 
ment  whereof  may  be  drawn  from  fuch  as  aim  at  anything,  who  (hutting  one  of  their  eyes  fee 
more  accurately,  becaufe  the  force  of  the  neighbouring  Ipirits  united  into  one  eye,  is  more 
ftrong  than  when  it  is  difperfed  into  both.  This  conjugation,  when  it  comes  into  the  glailie  humor, 
is  fpent  in  thd'  ftru6ture  of  the  net-like  coat  which  contains  this  humor  on  the  back-part. 

"The  feventh  Figure  Jhemng  the  eigjjtJy  Conjugation  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Brain, 

AA  I  2  fhe  brain,  BB  i  2  ^e  Jfter-hrain, 

CC  I  2  fhe  fmeUing  of  the  brain.)  which  fome 
call  the  Mammillary  procejfes, 

D  I  The  beginning  of  the  Jpinal  marrow  out  of 
the  bajis  of  the  brain, 

¥  1  2  A  part  of  the  fpinal  marrow  when  it  is 
ready  to  ijfue  out  of  the  sh^ll, 

F  I  2  The  mammillary  procejjes  which  ferve  for 
the  fenfe  of  Smelliug, 

CG  I  2  The  optic\^  nerves. 

H  I  The  coition  or  union  of  the  opticf^  nerves. 

II  I  2  The  coat  of  the  eye  whereinto  the  optich^ 
nerves  are  extended, 

KK  1  2  The  fecond  pair  of  the  fmews  ordained 
for  the  motion  of  the  eyes, 

LL  I  2  The  third  pair  of  finews^  or,  according  to 
the  moji  AnatomifiS)  the  lejfer  root  of  the  third 
pair. 

MM  12  The  fourth  pair  of  ftnewS)  or  the  great¬ 
er  root  of  the  third  pair. 

N2  A  branch  of  the  third  conjugation  derived  to 
the  mufculom  skin  of  the  fore-head, 

O2  A  branch  of  the  fame  to  the  upper  jaw, 

PP  2  Another  into  the  coat  of  the  nojirils. 

Q_2  Another  into  the  temporal  mufcles, 

K  2  A  branch  of  the  fourth  conjugation  crumpled 
lik^  the  tendril  of  a  vine. 

§  2  A  branch  of  the  fame  reaching  unto  the  upper 
teeth)  and  the  gums, 

T  2  Another  of  the  fame  to  the  lower-jaw, 

^  2  A  furcle  of  the  branch  T,  to  the  lower  lip, 

XX  2  Another  furcle  from  the  branch  T,  to  the 
roots  of  the  lower  teeth, 

Y  Y  2  The  ajfumption  of  the  nerves  of  the  fourth 
conjugation  unto  the  coat  of  the  tongue, 

Z  I  2  The  fourth  pair  are  vulgarly  fo  called 
which  are  fpent  into  the  coats  of  the  palat, 
a  I  2  The  fifth  pair  of  fmews  which  belong  to 
the  hearing. 

cp  The  Auditory-wert^e,  fpread  abroad  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  jiony-bone, 

A  hard  part  of  the  fifth  conjugation  above)  the  ,  ,  .  ir  1 

^  which  may  be  counted  for  a  dijiina  nerve,  h  12  A  fmall  branch  derived  from  this  harder  part  of  the  firfi 
pair.  C12  A  lower  branch  from  the  fame  original,  d  i  2  This  nerve  is  commonly  afcribed  to  the  fifth  pair-, 
but  indeed  is  a  dijiina  conjugation)  which  we  will  call  the  Eighth)  becaufe  we  would  not  interrupt  the  order-  of 
other  mens  accounts,  e  i  2  Thefixth  pair  of  fmews.  i2  A  branch  from  them  divided  to  the  neck^)  and 
the  mufcles  couched  thereupon,  g  2  Another  branch  to  the  mufcles  of  the  Larinx,  or  throttle,  hi  2  The 
feventhpairof  fmews.  i  i  The  union  of  the  feventh  pair  withthe  fixth.  I  2  A  propagation  of  the  feventh 
pair  to  thofe  mufcles  which  arife  from  the  Appendix  called  Stiloides.  m  2  Surcles  from  the  feventh  con¬ 
jugation  to  the  mufcles  of  the  tonguC)  the  hone  Hyois,  and  the  Larinx.  o  p  q  i  Three  holes ",  through  the 
hole  o  the  phlegm  ijfueth  out  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain  to  the  tunnel  ,  and  at  p  q  the  pajfage  of 

the  Soporary  arteries  to  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  ,  t  n  j  •  1  ? 

The  fecond  conjugation  goes  into  many  parts,  at  its  paffing  forth  of  the  skull  *,  and  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  circle  of  the  eye  itisdiftributedintothe  feven  mufcles  moving  the  eyes. 

The  third  is  twofold,  in  the  palfage  out  of  the  skull,  it  is  likewife  divided  into  many  branches 

ot 
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tontaintdin  the  Head, 


of  which  fome  are  carried  to  the  temporal  mufcles,  into  the  Majjctcrcs^  or  grindling  mufcles,  into 
the  skin  of  the  face,  forehead  and  nofe  i  Orherfome  are  Tent  into  the  upper  part  of  the  check, 
and  the  parts  belonging  to  it,  as  into  the  teeth,  gums,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  upper  lips  and  thofe 
which  are  called  the  round,  which  incompafs  the  mouth  on  the  inlide  s  the  laft  are  waded  in  the 
coat  of  the  tongue,  to  beftow  upon  it  the  fenfe  of  tailing. 

The  fourth  conjugation  is  much  fmaller,  and  is  almolf  wholly  wafted  upon  the  coat  of  the  Pa-  The  fourth 
lat  of  the  mouth,  to  endue  it  alfo  with  the  fenfe  of  tafting.  conjugation.. 

The  fifth  as  its  original,  and  having  not  as  yet  paiTed  forth  of  the  skull,  is  divided  into  two,  and 
fends  the  greater  portion  thereof  to  the  hole  of  the  ear,  or  paffage  of  hearing,  that  it  may  fupport  jugation. 
the  auditory  faculty  s  and  it  fends  forth  the  other  leffer  portion  thereof  to  the  temporal  mufcles  by 
the  paffage'  next  to  it  s  by  which  the  fecond  conjugation  palfes  forth. 

The  fixth  being  the  greateft  next  to  the  firlt,  palling  entire  forth  of  the  skull,  imparts  fome  fmall  fjxth 
branches  to  certain  mufcles  of  the  neck  and  throttle,  and  then  defeending  into  the  chelt,  it  makes  conjugarion. 
the  recurrent  nerves  s  and  difperfed  over  all  the  parts  of  the  two  lower  bellies,  it  palfes  even  to  the 
bladder  and  tefticles,  as  we  Ihewed  in  the  former  Book. 

Thefeventh  inferted  andfpent  upon  the  mufcles  of  the  bone  Hywx,  the  tongue,  and  fome  of 
the  throttle,  to  give  them  motion  j  it  palfes  forth  of  the  skull  by  the  hole  of  the  iwwl-bone  at 
the  extuberancies  thereof.  * 


CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  Rete  Mirabile,  or  wonderful  Net^  and  of  the  Wedge-hone. 


He  Animal  fpirit  is  made  of  the  vital,  fent  from  the  heart  by  the  internal  fleepy  arteries  to  Theexiftence 
the  brain.  For  it  was  requifite,  that  it  Ihould  be  the  more  elaborate,  becaufe  theadtion  of  the  animal 
of  the  animal  is  more  excellent  than  that  of  the  vital:  Nature  hath  framed  a  texture  of  ar- . 


teries  in  many  places  running  crofs  one  another,  in  the  form  of  a  Net  d’ivers  times  doubled  •,  (where-  tnirabiuli 
upon  it  had  the  name  of  the  wonderful  Net)  that  fo  the  fpirit  by  longer  delay  in  thefe  Labyrinthiaii 
or  Maze-like  turnings,  might  be  perfedly  conceded  and  elaborated,  and  attain  to  a  greater  fitnefs 
to  perform  the  animal  fundions. 


This  wonderful  Net  fituate  at  the  fides  of  the  Apophyfes  clinoides^  or  produdions  of  the  w'edg-  The  lite'and 
bone,  is  two-fold  •,  that  is,  divided  by  the  pituitary  glandule,  which  is  fituate  between  the  faid  number, 
Apophyfes  clinoides^  having  the  wedg-bone  lying  under  them,  next  to  the  Crajj'a  meninx ,  being  per¬ 
forated  on  the  right  and  left  fide,  next  to  which  lye  bones  as  a  rare  as  a  fponge  even  to  the  palat, 
by  which  the  phlegm  is  purged  by  the  mouth  and  nofe  •»  and  there-llence,  I  think,  that  fpattle  flows, 
which  fuch  as  have  a  moift  brain,  continually  fpit  out  of  their  mouth. 


"The  eighth  Figure  of  the  Brain, 


tt 


B  fhe  Cerebellum,  or  after-hrMn. 


A  procefs  of  the  Brain^  but  not 
that  is  called  Mammillaris. 


E  fhe  Mammillary  proofs  or  infim* 
ment  of  fmeUing^ 


DD  The  marrow  of  the  back^  as  it  is 
yet  within  the  sk^U, 


F  The  optick^  nerve. 


H  The  nerve  that  moveth  the  eye  or 
the  fecond  pair. 


G  The  coat  of  the  eye  into  which  the 
optick^nerve  is  fpread. 


I  The  third  conjugation^  or  the  harder 
and  leffer  branch  of  the  nerves  of  th^ 
third  conjugation  brought  forward. 


K  The  fourth  conjugation  or  the  great¬ 
er  and  thkk^  nerve  of  the  third 
pair  bending  downward. 


L  A  branch  of  the  nerve  markgdwith 
I,  which  goeth  to  the  fore-head. 


Q^A  nerve  proceeding  from  the 
branch  K,  to  the  fock^ts  of  the  up¬ 
per  teeth. 


NN  A  nerve  proceeding  from  the 
branch  I,  intexed  or  woven  with 
the  coat  of  the  nofe. 


O  The  nerve  of  the  temporal  mufcle 
iffumg  from  the  branch  I. 


P  A  nerve  contorted  of  the  nerves  K 
and  b. 


M  Another  branch  of  the  nerve  I, 
reaching;to  the  upper  jaw. 


R  A  nerve  creeping  from  the  nerve  K 
to  the  lower  jaw. 


B  O  O  K  V. 


f  i6 


Of  the  Jnimal  parts 


what  the  Jpo^- 
phyfes  clinoidts 

are. 

Whether  the 
Kttt  mimbllt 
differs  from 
thCPlexus  cho~ 
reidts. 


S  A  furcle  of  the  branch  R,  offered  to  the  lower  lip.  TT  Other  furcles  from  the  branch  R,  attaining  to 
the  lower  teeth,  W  A  branch  of  the  nerve  K,  diffufed  into  the  coat  of  the  tongue,  XX  fin  fourth  pair  of 
finews  which  go  into  the  coat  of  the  palat.  Y  The  fifth  pair  of  fmews  which  are  the  nerves  of  hearing,  2.  The 
membrane  of  the  ear^  unto  which  that  fifth  nerve  goeth.  b  C  Two  fmall  branches  of  the  fifth  conjugation 
uniting  themfelves  with  the  nerve  P.  d  The  eighth  conjugation  or  a  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair  attaining  unto 
the  face.  ecThe  fixth  pair  of  nerves,  f  A  branch  from  the  nerve  e,  reaching  to  the  mufcles  of  the  nccle^ 
g  Small  branches  derived  unto  the  throttle^  orLarinx.  h  The  bifurcation  of  the  nerve  into  two  branches^ 
iii  An  inner  branch  hanging  to  the  rack^bones^  and  firengthening  the  intercoftal  nerves^  and  is  therefore 
called  intercoftalis.  k  k  Surcles  of  the  utter  branch  going  to  the  heads  of  the  mufcles^  to  the  breaJi~bone^ 
and  to  the  collar-bones,  1  m  Branches  of  the  right  nerve  1,  making  the  right  recurrent  nerve,  in  n  The  in- 
fertion  of  the  recurrent  finews  into  the  mufcles  of  the  Larinx.  op  Branches  of  the  left  nerve  making  the 
left  recurrent  finew  p.  q  q  Branches  from  the  fixth  conjugation  going  to  the  coat  of  the  lungs,  r  Small  nerves 
of  .the  hearty  and  of  the  purfe  thereof  called  the  Pericardium,  as  alfo  fame  approaching  to  the  coats  cf 
the  lungs,  £  Nerves  on  either  fide  fent  to  the  fiomach.  t  The  right  jiomach-nerve  going  to  the  left  orifice  iff 
the  jlomach.  u  u  The  left  ftomach-nerve  going  to  the  right  orifice  of  the  fiomach,  x  A  nerve  from  th 
branch  u,  p^tjfing  into  the  hoUownefs  of  the  liver,  y  The  nerve  belonging  to  the  right  fide  of  the  kpU.  2  The 
nerve  belonging  to  the  colick^gut,  oc  A  nerve  creeping  to  the  gut  called  duodenum,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
jejunum,  or  empty  gut,  ^  A  nerve  implanted  in  the  right  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the  fiomach.  y  A  nerve  be>- 
longing  to  the  liver  and  bladder  of  gall,  h'  A  nerve  reaching  to  the  right  kidney,  t  A  branch  reaching  to  the  Me- 
fenterium  and  the  guts,  ^  A  branch  firinfled  to  the  right  part  of  the  bladder,  t.  A  branch  going  through 
the  left  part  of  the  k^ll,  6  Surcles  derived  to  the  colick^gut  and  the  k^tl,  k  Small  branches  inferted  into  the 
Spleen,  KK  A  nerve  approaching  to  the  left  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the  fiomach,  /U  A  branch  belonging  to 
the  left  fide  of  the  Meftntery  and  the  guts,  v  A  branch  which  attaineth  to  the  left  kjdney,  |  Small 
nervescreeping  through  the  left  fide  of  the  bladder,  oThe  feven  pair  of  finews,  n  A  branch  derived  from 
the  fixth  conjugation  to  the  mufcles  which  arife  from  the  procefs  called  Styloides.  p  A  branch  of  the 
Jeventh  conjugation  which  goeth  to  ithe  mufcles  of  the  tongue^  of  the  bone  Hyois,  and  of  the  throttle^  of 
Larynx,  s’  A  conjunction  or  coition  of  the  fixth  and  feventh  pair  into  one  nerve, 

Thefe  Apophyfes  clinoides  arc  certain  produ6tions  of  the  0/ or  wedg-bone  (called  thefad- 
dle  thereof )  between  which,  as  I  faid,  the  pituitary  glandule  lies  with  part  of  the  wonderful  Net* 
There  is  a  great  controverfie  amongft  Anatomihs  concerning  this  part  5  for,  Vefalius  denies  that  it 
is  in  man,  Co/«wW  admits  it  i  yet  he  feemsto  confound  it  with  the  Plexus  choroides.  Truly,  I 
have  obferved  it  always  after  the  manner,  as  Sylvius  alledges  againft  Vefalius,  It  remains,  that  we 
recite  the  perforations  of  the  skull,  becaufe  the  knowledg  of  thele  much  conduces  to  the  under- 
ftanding  of  the  infertions  of  the  veins,  arteries  and  nerves. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  holes  of  the  inner  Bafis  of  the  Skiyll* 

I 

IN  the  firft  place  are  reckoned  the  holes  of  the  bone  Ethmoides  >  then  thofe  of  the  Optick- 
nerves.  Thirdly,  of  the  nerves  moving  the  eyes.  Fourthly,  of  that  portion  of  the  nerves  of 
the  fourth  conjugation  which  go  to  the  temporal  mufcles.  Fifthly,  are  reckoned  thofe  holes 
fcarce  vHible,  fituate under  the  pituitary  glandule,  by  which  the  fpittle  is  evacuated.  Sixthly,  that 
hole  which  is  in  the  wedg-bone  made  for  the  entrance  into  the  internal  fleepy  Arteries,  compo- 
fing  the  wonderful  Net,  and  then  palling  into  the  brain  by  a  great  Slit.  That  perforation  which  we 
reckon  in  the  feventh  place  is  commonly  double,  made  for  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  internal  Jugular-vein.  The  eighth  hole  is  fomewhat  long,  of  an  oval  figure,  by  which,  part 
of  the  third  con  jugation,  and  all  the  fourth  conjugation  pafles  forth.  The  ninth  are  the  auditory  paf- 
fages.  The  tenth  are  very  fmall  holes,  and  give  way  to  the  vein  and  artery  going  to  the  auditory  paf- 
fage,  above  the  foramen  c£cum.  In  the  eleventh  place  are  reckoned  the  perforations  which  yield  paf- 
fage  forth  to  the  fixth  pair  of  nerves,  to  part  of  the  fleepy  arteries,  and  of  the  internal  jugular.  ,  In 
the  twelfth,  thofe  which  yield  a  way  out  to  the  feventh  conjugation.  The  great  hole  of  the  npwl- 
bone  through  which  the  fpinal  marrow  palfes,is  reckoned  the  thirteenth.The  fourteenth  is  that  "^^hich 
moft  commonly  is  behind  that  great  hole,  by  which  the  Cervical  veins  and  arteries  enter  in. 


C  H  A  P.  XI. 

Of  the  perforations  of  the  external  Bafis  of  the  Brain, 

THere  is  a  hole  on  each  fide  at  the  eye-brows,  by  which  palfes  a  fmall  nerve  from  the  third 
conjugation  coming  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  orb  of  the  eye,  and  going  by  the  forehead 
bone  to  the  eye-brows,  that  it  may  give  motion  to  the  two  mufcles  of  the  upper  eye¬ 
brow  and  forehead.  Yet  oftentimes  the  hole  is  buttobefeen  on  one  fide,  often-times  there  is  a 
cleft  in  ftead  thereof  other-whiles  it  is  not  perforated  nor'cleft  at  all.  The  fecond  is  the  perforati¬ 
on  of  the  greater  corner  of  the  eye,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  nerves  of  the  third  conjugation  de¬ 
fends  to  the  coat  of  the  nofe  •>  in  this  hole  the  Glandula  Lacrymalis  is  feated.  The  third  is  feat- 
cd  under  the  eye,  that  it  may  give  way  to  the  other  portion  ot  the  nerves  of  the  third  conjugation 
going  to  the  part  of  the  face,  and  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  fourth  is  at  the  beginning  of 
the  palat,  amongfl:  the  cutting  and  (hearing-teeth,  through  which  a  vein,  an  artery,  and  the  coat 
of  the  palat  palfes  out*  In  the  fifth  order,  arc  reckoned  the  perforations  of  the  palat,  by  which  the 
nerves  defeend  from  the  fourth  conjugation,  to  give  or  caufe  the  talfe.  In  the  fixth  order  are  rank¬ 
ed 


Book  V. 


Contained  in  the  Head* 


It/ 


cd  the  holes  of  the  palat  fervingfor  the  refpiration,  and  the  flegm  falling  from  the  brain  by  the 
noftrils.  And  there  is  a  cleft  under  the  yoke-bone  afeending  into  the  orb  of  the  eye,  by  which 
there  is  a  way,  as  well  for  the  nerves  of  the  third  conjugation  to  the  temporal  mufcles,  as  alfo  for 
certain  veins  and  arteries.  But  alfo,  there  is  noted  another  hole  at  the  mammillary  procels,  which 
is  not  perforated  in  the  judgment  of  thefenfe.  Befides,  there  is  thought  to  be  another  at  the  hind 
root  of  the  fame  procefs*  by  which  a  certain  fmall  vein  palTes  from  the  Jugular  to  the  T'orcular,  But 
I  have  only  noted  thefe  three  paffages  by  the  way,  becaufe  there  is  fo  much  variety  in  them,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  certainly  faid  of  them. 


.FJ  G.  r 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Spinal  Marrorp^  or  Tith  of  the  Back. 

THe  fpinal  marrow  is  like  a  river  running  from  the  fountain  of  the  Brain.  This  fends  nerves 
for  fenfe  and  motion  to  all  the  neigbouring  parts  under  the  head,  fpreading  its  branches 
as  from  the  body  of  a  tree.  Thefe  branches,  as  we  ftiall  hereafter  fhew,  are  on  each  fide 
thirty.  This  fame  fpinal  marrow  is  covered  with  the  two  membranes  invefting  the  brain,  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  no  diftance  (if  place,  as  in  the  Brain.  But  alfo  it  hath  another  membrane  added  to  thefe,  being 
very  hard  and  denfc,  which  keeps  it  from  being  broken  and  violated  by  the  violent  bending  of  the 
body  forwards  and  about.  The  difeafes  of  this  marrow  do  almoft  caufe  the  like  fymptomes,  as  the 
difeafes  of  the  brain  i  for  they  hurt  the  fenfe  and  motion  of  all  the  parts  lying  beneath  them  •,  as,  for 
example.  If  any  of  the  Vertebras  of  the  back-bone  be  moved  out  of  their  place,  there  follows  a 
diftortionor  wreftingafideof  the  marrow,  but  then  efpecially  if  it  happen  that  one  of  i\iQVertehra  s 
be  ftrained,  fofharp  and  bitter  a  compreffion  urges  the  marrow  by  reafon  of  the  bony  body  of  the 
Vertebra^  that  it  will  either  rend  it,  or  certainly  hinder  the  palTage  of  the  fpiritbyit.  But  by  thefe 
fame  holes  of  the  Vertebra's  the  veins  and  arteries  go  to  the  fpinal  marrow  for  to  give  life  and  nou-* 
rilhment  to  it,  as  the  nerves  by  them  pals  forth  into  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body. 

Figure  i .  Sheiveth  the  form  of  the  fpinal  marrow  properly  fo  called^  with  its  membranes ,  and  the 
nerves  proceeding  from  it. 

Figure  2.  fhe  fpinal  marrow  nak^d  and  hare^  together  withJts  nerves^  as  mofi  part  of  jinatomifis  have 
deferibed  it. 

fhe  tenth  Figure  of  the  Spinal  Marrow. 

A  fhe  beginning  of  the  fpinal  marrow  where  it 
falls  out  of  sk^ll. 

B  The  thiciqiefs  thereof  in  the  jpondyls  or  rack^ 
.bones  of  the  loins. 

C  The  divifion  thereof  into  firings^  or  hairy  threds. 
D  The  feven  nerves  of  the  neck^ 

From  DroE,  or  from  j  'to  ip  Jhew  the  nerves 
of  the  back. 

From  Efo  F  The  nerve  of  the  loins. 

From  F  to  G  The  nerves  of  the  Os  facruniior 
holy-hone, 

H  The  end  of  the  marrow, 

I K  L  Po  fhew  how  the  nerves  do  ijfue  from  the 
marrow  in  jirmgs, 

M  M  The  kfiots  of  the  finews  made  of  the.  con¬ 
junction  of  thofe  firings, 

N  O  The  membranes  that  inveji  the  marrow. 
Figure  2. 

A  The  beginning  of  the  fpinal  marrow  in  the  sk^ll, 
3  4  5  <5  7  Thefe  Characters  Jhew  ( according  to 
Vefalius  opinion )  how  the  conjugation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  brain  do  tak^  their  original  sk^ll, 
B  From  the  marrow  remaining  yet  without  the 
egrefs  of  the  final  marrow  out  of  the  sk^ll, 
C  The  cords  or  firings  whereinto  it  is  divided. 

D  7  The  marrow  of  the  neck,  ^nd  feven  pair  of 
finews. 

E  ip  Twelve  pakj  or  conjugations,  of  nerves 
proceeding  from  the  marrow  of  the  chefi. 

F  24  The  marrow  of  the  loins,  and ^ve pair  of 
finews. 

G  30  The  marrow  of  the  holy-hone,  and  fix  pair 
of  finews, 

H  The  extremity,  or  end  of  ^  fpinal  marrow. 


The  end  of  the  Fifth  Book. 


Whac  the  fpi¬ 
nal  marrow  isi 


The  coats  of 
the  fpinal 
marrow. 

The  difeafes 
from  the  hurt* 
ing  of  the  fpi¬ 
nal  marrow. 
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B  O  O  K  V  I. 
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Treating  of  the^Mufcksand  'Bones ^  and  the  other  €x- 
treme  parts  of  the  Body. 


The  defcripti- 
onofthe  bones 
being  un¬ 
known, it  mull 
neceflarily 
follow  that  the 
original  and 
infertion  of 
the  Mufcles 
mull  be  fo  al- 
fo. 

The  endow¬ 
ments  of  the 
face. 

The  Counte¬ 
nance  is  the 
bewrayer  of 
the  will. 


The  PREFACE. 

lEradventure  fame  mayn^onder  that  I  have  ended  my  Fifth  Book^of  Anatomy^  he~ 
fore  I  have  fully  dffcrihed  all  the  parts  of  the  Head^  the  rvhich  feemedj  as  it  rvere^ 
only  appointed  for  that  pitrpofi.  Therefore  I  mt^i  yield  a  reafin  of  this  my  in¬ 
tention,  I  have  a  defire^  in  one  Treatife^  andj  as  it  were ,  at  one  breathy  to  proje- 
cute  the  Anatomy  of  the  Mufcles.  Wherefore^  becaufe  the  parts  of  the  Head  not 
yet  defcribed^  principally  confifl  of  the  Mufcles^  therefore  I  dejired  to  comprehend 
them  together  with  this  fame  defcription  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body  i  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  face  '•>  to  wit^  the  eyes :  But  having  firji  defcribed 
the  bones  of  the  face^  without  the  kpowledg  of  which  it  is  impo^hle  to  fjew  the 
original  and  infertion  of  the  Mufcles,  We  have  formerly  noted^  that  by  the  face  is  meant  what  fever  lies 
from  the  eye-brows  evento  the  chin.  In  which  there  is  fuch  admirable  indufry  of  Nature^  that  of  the  in¬ 
finite  multitude  of  men  you  cannot  find  two  fo  lik$^  but  that  th'ey  may  be  diftinguijhed  by  fome  unlilt^- 
nefs  in  their  faces'-,  alfo^  it  hath  adorned  this  part  with  fuch  excjuifite  beauty  ^  that  many  have  died 
by  longing  to  enjoy  the  beauty  defined  by  them.  This  fame  face  albeit  it  little  exceeds  half  a  foot^  yet 
it  indicates  and  plainly  intimates  by  the  fudden  changes  thereof  ^  what  affeSlions  and  pajjions  of  hope^ 
fear^  forrow  and  delight  poffiefs  our  minds ,  and  what  ftate  our  bodies  are  in^  founds  fick^  or  ndther. 
Wherefore  feeing  the  face  is  of  fo  much  moment ,  let  us  return  to  the  Anatomical  defcription  thereof: 
Which  that  we  may  eafily  and  plainly  peYform^  we  will  begin  with  the  bones  thereof'-,  whereby^  as  we  for¬ 
merly  fiaid^  the  original  and  infertion  of  the  Mufcles  may  be  more  certain  and  manifeji  to  us. 


Bones  in  each 
orb  of  the  eye. 


What  the  zy¬ 
goma  is,  and 
what  ufe  it 
hath. 

The  ty€gtlofs.^ 
The  two  bones 
of  the  nofe. 
The  two  inner 
bones  of  the 
palat. 


The  two  bones 
of  the  jaw. 


Twoprodufti- 
ons  on  each 
fide  of  the 
lower  jaw. 
The  Luxation 
of  the  lower 
jaw. 

The  lower  jaw 
filed  with  a 
marrowy  hu¬ 
mor. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  -%e  Bones  of  the  Face, 

He  bones  of  the  face  are  fixteen  or  feventeen  in  number.  And  firft,  there  be  reckoned  fix 
about  the  orbs  of  the  eyes,  that  is  three  to  each  orb,  of  which  one  is  the  bigger,  another 
lelfer,  and  the  third  betweai  both  •,  each  of  thefe  touch  the  forehead-bone  in  their  upper 
part.  Befides,  the  greater  is  joyned  with  a  future  to  the  procefs  of  the  ftony-bone,  and  fo  makes 
the  Zygoma^  that  is,  the  0/  Jugale^  or  Yoke-bone,  framed  by  Nature  for  prefer vation  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  mufcle.  The  lelfer  is  feated  at  the  greater  corner  of  the  eye,  in  which  there  is  a  hole  per¬ 
forated  to  the  nofe,  and  in  this  is  the  glandule  in  which  the  JEgilops  doth  breed .  The  middle  is 
in  the  bottom,  or  inner  part  of  the  orb,  very  flender,  and  as  it  were  of  a  membranous  thinnefs  : 
Then  follow  the  two  bones  of  the  nofe  which  are  joyned  to  th’e  fore  head-bone  by  a  future,  but 
on  the  forefide  between  themfelves  by  harmony.  But  on  the  back  and  hind-part  with  two  other 
bones,  on  each  fide  one,  which  defeending  from  the  bone  of  the  fdrehead  (to  which  alfo  they  are 
joyned  by  a  future)  receive  all  the  teeth.  Thefe  two  in  Galens  opinion  are  feldom  found  fepara- 
ted.  But  thefe  are  the  thickeft  of  all  the  bones  of  the  face  hitherto  mentioned,  knit  by  a  future 
with  the  greateft  bone  of  the  orb,  on  the  back  part  with  the  wedge-bone,  on  the  inner  fide  with 
the  two  little  inner  bones  of  the  palat,  which  on  the  infide  make  the  extremity  thereof,  whereby 
it  comes  to  pafs,  that  we  may  call  thefe  bones  the  hinder,  or  inner  bones  of  the  palat.  They  reckon 
one  of  thefe  bones  the  eleventh,  and  the  other  the  twelfth-bone  of  the  head,  thefe  two  little  bones 
On  their  fides  next  to  the  winged  productions  of  the  wedg-bone,  receive  on  each-fide  one  of  the.. 
nerves  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  which,  in  the  former  Book,  we  faid  were  fpent  upon  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  palat. 

And  in  Galenas  opinion  there  be  other  two  in  the  lower  jaW,  joyned  at  the  middle  of  the  chin  *, 
although  fome  think  it  but  one  bone,  becaufe  by  the  judgment  of  fenfe  there  appears  nodivifion  or 
feparation  therein.  But  you  may  fee  in  children  how  true  this  their  fuppofition  is,  fordn  men  of  per¬ 
fect  growth  it  appears  but  one  bonei  thefe  two  are  reckoned  for  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  bones. 
Now  thefe  two  bones  making  the  lower  jaw,  have  in  their  back<?part  on  each  fide  two  producti¬ 
ons,  as  they  lie  to  the  upper  jaw,  the  one  of  which  roprefents  the  point  of  a  Sword,  and  is ‘called, 
the  Corone :  Thee  other  is  obtufe  and  round  •,  which  is  inferred  into  the  cavity  ieated  at  the  root 
of  the  procefs  of  the  ftony-bone,  near  to  the  palfage  of  the  ear. 

This  may  be  {trained  to  the  fore-part  by  violent  gaping,  by  retraCtion  of  the  mulcles  arifing 
from  the  wing-like  procelfes,  and  ending  at  the  lower  angles  of  the  broader  part  of  the  fanae  jaw. 

,  This  )aw  is  hollow,  as  alfo  the  upper,  efpecially  in  the  back-part ,  being  filled  with  a  white 
and  glutinous  humor,  conducing  to  the  growth  of  the  teeth.  This  humor  hath  its  matter  from 
the  blood  brought  thither  by  the  vcfi'cls,  veins,  arteries  and  •  nerves  from  the  third  Conjugation 
entring  here  by  a  palTage  large  enough.  Whereby  it  comes  to  pais,  that  this  part  is  not  only  nou- 
rilhed  and  lives,  but  alfo  the  teeth  receive  fenfe  by  the  benefit  of  the  nerves  entring  thither  with 
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and  other  extreme  Tarts  of  the  Tody. 


tip 


the  vein  and  artery :  by  fmall  holes  to  be  feen  at  the  lower  roots  of  the  teeth  i  and  thence  it  is  that  How  the  teeth 
a  beating  pain  may  be  perceived  in  the  Tooth-ach,  becaufe  the  defluxions  may  be  by  the  arte- 
ties  5  or  rather  becaufe  the  humor  flowing  to  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  may  prefs  the  artery  in  that  i 

place :  Befide  alfo  you  may  fee  fome  appearance  of  a  nervous  fubftance  in  the  root  of  a  tooth  bcating^pain* 
newly  pluck’d  out.  ^  ^  ^  . 

But  alfo  you  muft  confider,  that  this  jaw  from  its  inner  capacity  produces  at  the  fideS  of  the  The  nerves  of 
chin  two  nerves  of  a  fufficient  magnitude,  over  againft  the  lower  Dog-teeth,  ^nd  the  firft  of  the  ^ower  jaw 
fmaller  grinding  teeth,  as  I  have  noted  in  the  defeription  of  nerves  of  the  third  conjugation.  I  obfer- 

havc  thought  good  to  put  thee  in  mind  of  thefe,  that  when  thou  (halt  have  occafion  to  make  in- 
cifion  in  thefe  places,  thou  mayell  warily  and  difcreetly  handle  the  matter,  that  thefe  parts  receive 
no  harm. 

There  remains  another  bone  feated  aboVe  the  palat,  from  which  the  griftly  partition  of  the  nofe  The  bone  of 
arifes,  being  omitted  of  all  the  Anatomifts,  for  as  much  as  I  know.  Now  therefore  that  you  may 
the  better  remember  the  number  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  I  will  here  make  a  repetition  of  them,  pardtion 

There  are  fix  of  the  orbs  of  the  eyes,  at  each  three.  The  feventh  and  eighth  we  may  call  the  of  the  nofe. 
Nafcl,  or  Nofe-bones.  The  ninth  and  tenth  the  Jaw-bones.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  called 
the  inner  bones  of  the  palat.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  the  bones  of  the  lower  Jaw.  The 
partition  of  the  nofe  may  reckoned  the  fifteenth. 

Now  it  remains,  having  fpoken  of  thefe  bones,  that  we  treat  of  the  Teeth,  the  Eye-brows,  the 
Skin,  the  fleftiy  pannicle,  the  mufcles  and  laflly,  the  other  parts  of  the  Face. 


CHAP.  IT. 


Of  the  feeth,- 

THe  teeth  are  of  the  number  of  the  bones,  and  thofe  which  liavc  the  mo'ft ,  have  thirty  two, 
that  is,  fixteen  above,  and  fo  many  below ,  of  which  in  the  forepart  of  the  mouth  there 
are  four  above,  and  as  many  beneath,  which  are  called  Inciforit^  cutting  or  (hearing 
teeth,  to  cut  in  funder  the  meat,  and  they  have  but  one  root.  To  thefe  are  joyned  two  in  each 
jaw,  that  is,  on  each  fide  of  the  other  one,  which  are  called  the  Cantni  dentes^  Dog-teeth,  becaufe 
they  are  (harp  and  ftrong  like  Dogs-teeth  i  thefe  alfo  have  but  one  root,  but  that  is  far  longer 
than  the  other  have. 

Then  follow  the  Molares^  or  grinders,  on  each  fide  five  5  thatis,ten  above,  and  as  many  below,  that 
they  may  grind,  chaw,  and  break  the  meat,  that  fo  it  maybe  the  fooner  conco(fl:ed  in  the  fto'mach  -i 
for  fo  they  vulgarly  think,  that  meat  well  chawed  is  half  concodfed  i  thofe  grinders  which  are 
faftned  into  the  upper  jaw,  have  moft  commonly  three  roots,  and  oft-time  four.  But  thefe  which  are 
faftned  into  the  lower,  have  only  two  roots,  and  fometimes  three,  becaufe  this  lower  jaw  is  har¬ 
der  than  the  upper,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  fo  eafily  hollowed,  or  elfo  becaufe  thefe  teeth  being  fixed 
and  firmly  feated,  needed  not  fo  many  flays  as  the  upper,  which,  as  it  were,  ’ hang  out  of  their 
feats.  The  (hearing-teeth  cut  the  meat,  becaufe  they  are  broad  and  (harp  ^  the  Dog-teeth  break 
it  becaufe  they  are  (harp  pointed  and  firm:  but  the  Grinders  being  hard,  broad  and  (harp,  chaw 
and  grind  it  afunder.  But  if  the  Grinders  had  been  fmooth,  they  could  not  fitly  have  perform¬ 
ed  their  duty  v  for  all  things  are  chawed  and  broken  afunder  more  eafily  by  that  which  is  rough 
and  unequal. 

Wherefore  they  (harpen  their  Milftonts  when  they  are  fmoother  than  they  Ihould  be,  by  picking 
them  with  a  (harp  Iron.  The  teeth  are  faflened  in  the  Jaws  by  Gemphofuj  that  is,  as  a  flake  or 
nail,  fo  are  they  fixed  into  the  holes  of  the  jaWs ,  for  they  adhere  fo  firmly  thereto  in  fome,  that 
when  they  are  pluck’d  out,  part  thereof  follows  together  with  the  tooth,  whichihavcoftenob- 
ferved  to  have  been  alfo  with  great  effufion  of  bloodi  Thisadhefion  of  the  teeth  faftned  in  the  jaws, 
is  betides  flrengthned  with  a  ligament,  which  applies  it  felf  to  their  roots  together  with  the  nerves 
and  velfels;  The  teeth  differ  from  the  other  bones,  becaufe  they  have  aeffion  whilfl  they  chaw 
the  meat  s  becaufe  being  lofl  they  may'  be  generated,  and  for  that  they  grow  as  long  as  the  party 
lives  •,  for  otherwife  by  the  continual  ufe  of  chawing,  they  would  be  worn  and  wafted  away  by 
one  another.  You  may  perceive  this  by  any  that  have  lofl  one  of  their  teeth*,  for  that  which  is 
oppofite  to  it  becomes  longer  than  the  reft,  becaufe  it  is  not  worn  by  its  oppofite.  Befides  alfo,  they 
are  more  hard  and  folid  than  the  refl  of  the  bones,  and  indued  with  a  quick  fenfe  by  reafon  of  the 
nerves  of  the:  third  conjugation  which  infert  themfelves  into  their  roots  *,  for  if  you  rub  or  grind 
a  tooth  newly  puck’d  out,  you  may  fee  the  remains  of  the  nerve  *,  they  have  fuch  quick  fenfe, 
that  with  the  tongue  they  might  judg  of  tafles.  But  how  feel  the  teeth,  feeing  they  may  be  filled 
without  pain  ?  anfwers,  that  the  teeth  feel  not  in  their  upper  or  exterior  part,  but  only 

by  a  membrane  which  they  haVe  within.  And  the  teeth  have  another  ufe ,  efpecially  the  fore¬ 
teeth,  which  is,  they  ferve  for  diflind:  and  articulate  pronuntiation  *,  for  thofe  that  want  them 
faulter  in  fpeaking,  as  alfo  fuch  as  have  them  too  fhort,  or  too  long,  or  ill-ranked.  Befides  chil¬ 
dren  fpeak  not  diflindly  before  they  have  their  fore-teeth.  And  mufl  note,  that  the  Infant  as  yet 
(hut  up  in  its  Mothers  womb  hath  folid  and  bony  teeth  *,  which  you  may  perceive  by  diffeding  it 
prefently  after  it  is  born. 

But  even  as  there  are  two  large  cavities  in  the  forehead-bone  at  the  eye-brow ,  filled  with  a  vif- 
cous  humour,  fervingfor  thefinelling-,  and  in  like  manner,  the  air  (hut  upinthemammillarypro- 
ceffes  is  for  hearing :  So  in  the  jaws,  there  be  two  cavities  furni(hed  with  a  vifeid  humor  for  the 
nourifliment  of  the  teeth. 
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bones. 
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There  are  no 
particular 
MufclcB  ap¬ 
pointed  to 
ope  n  and  fhut 
the  eye,  for 
that  is  the 
broad  mufclc 
only. 

Divers  reafons 
CO  that  pur- 
pofc. 


Why  you  mud 
take  heed  of 
making  a 
tranfverfe  in- 
cifion  upon 
the  eye-brows. 


Theaftion  of 
a  mufcle. 


The  original 
of  the  broad 
mufcle. 

The  infer tion, 
and  reafon 
why  we  ex- 
prcfs  fo  many 
motions  with 
the  face. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Broad  Mufcle. 

NOvv  we  (hould  profecute  the  containing  parts  of  the  facei  to  wit,  the  skin,  the  fleihy 
pannicle  and  fat  *,  but,  becaufe  they  have  been  fpoken  of  fufficiently  before,  I  will  on¬ 
ly  defcribe  the  flelhy  pannicle,  before  I  come  to  the  diffedion  of  the  eye,  that  wc  may 
the  more  eafily  underhand  all.  the  motions  performed  by  it,  whether  in  the  face  or  forehead. 

Firft,  that  you  may  more  eafily  fee  it,  you  muft  curioufly  feparate  the  skin  in  fome  part  of  the 
face.  For  unlefs  you  take  a  good  head  you  will  pluck  away  the  fleftiy  pannicle  together  with  the 
skin,  as  alfo  this  broad  mufcle  to  which  it  immediately  adheres,  and  in  fome  places  fo  clofely  and 
firmly,  as  in  the  lips,  eye-lids,  and  the  whole  forehead,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated  from  it.  Na-; 
ture  hath  given  motion,  or  a  moving  force,  to  this  broad  mufcle,  that  whilfi:  it  extends  or  contrads 
it  felf,  it  might  ferAe  to  (hut  and  open  the  eye.  It  will  be  convenient  to  feparate  the  mufcle  thus 
freed  from  the  skin,  beginning  from  the  fore-part  of  the  clavicles  even  to  the  chin,  afeending  in 
a  right  line,  and  shen  turning  back  as  far  as  you  can  •,  for  thus  you  ftiall  ftiew  how  it  mixes  it  felf 
with  the  skin  and  mufcles  of  the  lips. 

When  thou  (halt  come  to  the  eyes,  thou  (halt  teach  how  the  eye  is  ftiut  and  opened  by  this  one 
mufcle,  becaufe  it  is  compofed  of  three  forts  of  fibers-,  although  by  the  opinion  of  all  who  hither¬ 
to  have  written  of  Anatomy,  thofe  adions  are  faid  to  be  performed  by  the  power  of  two  mufcles 
appointed  for  that  purpofe-,  one  of  which  is  at  the  greater  corner  on  the  upper  part,  the  other  re- 
femblinga  feraicircle  at  the  lefier  corner,  from  whence  extending  it  felf  to  the  middle  of  thegriftle 
tarfus^  it  meets  with  the  former  ending  there-,  but  they  are  in  part  extended  over  all  the  eye-lid, 
whereby  it  cometh  topafs,  that  it  alfo  in  fome  fort  becometh  moveable.  But  although  in  pub- 
lick  dilTedions,  thefe  two  mufcles  are  commonly  wont  to  be  folemnly  (hewed,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  I  have  related  \  yet  I  think,  that  thofe  which  Ihewthem,  know  no  more  of  them  than 
I  do.  I  have  grounded  my  opinion  from  this,  that  there  appears  no  other  mufculous  fle(h  in 
thefe  places,  to  thofe  which  feparate  the  flefiiy  pannicle,  or  broad  mufcle,  than  that  which  is  of 
the  pannicle  it  felf,  whether  you  draw  your  Incilion-knife  from  the  forehead  downwards,  or  from 
the  cheek  upwards. 

Befides,  when  there  is  occafion  to  make  incifion  on  the  eye-brows,  we  are  forbidden  to  do  it  tranf^ 
verfe,  left  this  broad  mufcle  falling  upon  the  eye,  make  the  upper  eye-lid  unmoveable  -,  but,  if  fuch 
a  cut  be  received  accidentally,  we  arc  commanded  prefently  toftitch  it  up-,  which  is  a  great  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  motion  of  the  upper  eye-lid  is  not  performed  by  its  proper  mufcles,  but  wholly 
depends,  and  is  performed  by  the  broad  mufcle.  Now  if  thefe  fame  proper  mufcles  which  we  have 
deferibed  (hould  be  in  the  upper  eye-lid,  it  (hould  be  meet  (becaufe  when  one  of  the  mufcles  is 
in  adion,  the  other,  which  is  its  oppofite  or  Antagonift,  refts  or  keeps  holy-day)  that  when  that 
which  is  faid  to  open  the  eye  is  employed,  the  oppofite  thereof  refting,  the  upper  eye-lid  (hould  be 
drawn  towards  its  original,  as  we  fee  it  happens  in  Convulfions  -,  becaufe  the  operation  of  a  mufcle 
is  the  colledfion  of  the  part  which  it  moves  towards  its  original. 

Therefore  feeing  fuch  a  motion  or  colledtion  appears  not  any  where  in  the  eye-lid,  I  think  it 
therefore  manifeft,  that  all  the  motion  of  this  upper  eye-lid  depends  upon  this  b/oad  mufcle,  and 
that  it  alone  is  the  author  of  the  motion  thereof. 

The  original  of  this  broad  mufcle  is  trom  the  upper  part  of  the  Sternon^  the  clavicles,  the  (houlder- 
bladcs,  and  all  the  fpines  of  the  t/erteWj- of  the  neck:  But  it  is  inferted  into  all  thefe  parts  of  th^ 
head  which  want  hair,  and  the  whole  face,  having  divers  fibers  fromfo  various  original,  by  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  which  it  performs  fuch  manifold  motions  in  the  face  (for  it  fo  fpreads  it  felf  over  the 
face,  that  it  covers  it  like  a  vizard)  by  reafon  of  the  variety  of  the  original  and  the  produdion  of 
the  divers  fibers  of  this  mufcle.  But  I  have  not  in  the  defeription  of  this  mufcle  profecuted  thofe 
nine  conditions,  which  in  the  firft  Book  of  my  Anatomy  I  required  in  every  part,  becaufe  I  may 
feem  to  have  fufficiently  declared  them  in  the  defeription  of  the  mufcles  of  the  Epigafirium,  Where¬ 
fore  henceforward  you  muft  exped  nothing  from  me  in  the  defeription  of  the  Mufcles  befides  their 
original,  infertion,  adion,  compofition,  and  the  defignation  of  their  veffels. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Eye-lidfj  and  Eye-hrows. 

What  the  eye-  ^  Ecaufe  we  have  fallen  into  mention  of  the  eye-lids,  and  eye-brows,  and  becaufe  the  order  of 
brows  are.  Dilfedion  alfo  requires  it,  we  muft  tell  you  what  they  are,  of  what  they  confift,  and  how, 

JLJf  and  for  what  ufe  they  were  framed  by  Nature.  Therefore  the  eye-brows  are  nothing  eU'e, 
Their  ufe.  than  a  rank  of  hairs  fet  in  a  femicircular  form  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  orb  of  the  eye,  from 
the  greater  to  the  leffer  corner  thereof,  to  ferve  for  an  ornament  of  the  body,  and  a  defence  of 
the  eyes  againft  the  acrimony  of  the  fweat  falling  from  the  forehead. 

What  the  eye-  But  the  eye-lids  on  each  fide  two,  one  above,  and  another  below,  are  nothing  elfe  than  as  it 
jids  are.  were  certain  (huttings  appointed  and  made  to  clofe  and  open  the  eyes  when  need  requires ,  and 
Their  compo-  to  contain  them  in  their  orbs.  Their  compofure  is  of  a  mufculous  skin,  a  griftle  and  hairs  fet  like  a 
fare  and  ufe.  pale  at  the  (ides  of  them  to  preferve  the  eyes  when  they  are  open,  chiefly  againft  the  injuries  of 
•fmall  bodies,  as  motes,  duft,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe  hairs  ^re  always  of  equal  and  like  bigne(s,  im¬ 
planted  at  the  edges  of  the  griftly  part,  that  they  might  always  (land  ftrait  and  ftiff  out.  They 

arc 
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are  not  thick,  for  fo  they  flbould  darken  the  Eye.  The  Grifle  in  which  they  are  faftned  is  encom- 

pafTed  with  the  Pericranium  ftretched  fo  far  before  it  produce  the  ConjunCtiva;  It  was  placed  there , 

that  when  any  part  thereof  ftiould  be  drawn  upwards  or  downwards  by  the  force  of  the  broad  Mufclc, 

or  ofthe  two  proper  Mufcles,  it  might  follow  entirc^ly  and  wholly  by  reafoii  ofits  hardnefsi  They 

call  this  fame  Grille,  efpecially  the  upper,  7l?r/k.  The  upper  and  lower  Eye-lid  differ  in  nothing,  what  tiic 

but  that  the  upper  hath  a  more  manifeft  motion,  and  the  lower  a  more  obfcure :  for  otherwife  Na-  b. 

ture  ftiould  have  in  vain  encompalTed  it  with  a  Mufculous  fubftance. 


C  H  A  P.  V* 

Of  theEyeSi 

THe  Eyes  are  the  Inftruments  of^  the  faculty  of  Seeing,  brought  thither  by  the  viftve  fpirit  of  What  thi; 
the  Optick  Nerves,  as  in  an  Aqude-duPl,  They  arc  of  a  foft  iubftance,  of  a  large  quantity, 
being  bigger  or  lefler,  according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  body.  They  are  feated  in  the  head.  Their  litc;  > 
that  they  might  over-look  the  reft  of  the  body,  to  perceive  and  (hun  fuch  things  as  might  endanger 
or  endamage  the  body  i  for  the  a(^ion  of  theEyes  is  moft  quick,  as  that  which  is  performed  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  Which  is  granted  to  none  ofthe  other  fenfes.  Wherefore  this  is  the  moft  excellent  fenfe  of 
them^all.  P  or  by  this  we  behold  the  Fabrick  and  Beauty  of  the  Heavens  and  Earth,  dirtinguilh  the  The  quickncfs 
infinite  varieties  of  colours,  we  perceive  and  know  the  Magnitude,  Figure,  Number,  Proportion, 

Site,  Motion,  and  reft,  of  all  bodies.  The  Eyes  have  a  pyramidal  Figure  whofe  Bafts  is  without,  but 
the  Cone  or  point  within  at  the  Optick  Nerves.  Nature  would  have  them  contained  in  a  hollow  Figure, 
circle,  that  fo  by  the  profundity  and  folidity  of  the  place  they  might  be  free  from  the  incurftons  of 

bruiftng  and  hurtful  things. 

They  are  compofed  of  fix  Mufcles,  five  Coats,  three  Humours,  and  a  moft  bright  Spirit,  (of  which  Compolition. 
there  is  a  perpetual  afflux  from  the  Brain)  two  Nerves,  a  double  Vein,  and  one  Artery,  befides  much 
fati  and.laftly,  a  Glandule  feated  at  the  greater  angle  thereof,  upon  that  large  hole  which  onb6th  ^ 
fides  goes  to  the  Nofe,  and  that,  left  that  the  humours  falling  from  the  Brain  ftiould  flow  by  the  Nofe 
into  the  Eyes,  as  we  fee  it  fares  with  thofc  whofe  Eyes  perpetually  weep  or  water  byreafon  ofthe  /fftniahcry- 
eating  away  of  this  Glandule,  whence  that  affed  is  called  the  Fijiula  lacrymalU^  or  weeping  Fi-  mdU. 

^^But  there  is  much  fat  put  between  the  Mufcles  of  the  Eye,  partly  that  the  motion  of  the  Eyes 
might  be  more  quick  in  that  flipperinefs  of  the  fat,  as  alfo  that  the  temper  and  complexion  of  the  gy^s. 
Eye^)  and  chiefly  of  their  nervous  parts,  might  be  more  conftant  and  lafting,  which  otherwife  by  their 
continual  and  perpetual  motion  would  be  fubjed  to  exceflfive  drinefs.  For  Nature  fo/the  fame  . 
reafonhath  placed  Glandules  flowing  with  a  certain  moifture  near  thofe  parts  which  have  perpe¬ 
tual  agitation. 


CHAP.  VI.  V  '  "  ' 

•  •  f  ■ 

Of  the  Mufcles^  Coats^  and  humours  of  the  Eye* 

THerc  are  fix  Mufclesin  the  Eye,  of  which  four  perform  the  four  difed  motions  of  the  Eye :  The  number 
they  arife  from  the  bottom  of  the  Orb,  and  end  in  the  midft  ofthe  Eye,  encompalfing  the  fiteh  and 
Optick  Nerve.  When  they  are  all  moved  with  one  endeavour,  they  draw  the  Eye  inwards, 

But  if  the  upper  onely  ufe  its  adion,  it  draws  the  Eye  upwards  >  if  the  lower,  downwards,  if  the 
right,  to  the  right  fide  i  if  the  left,  to  the  left  fide. 

The  two  other  Mufcles  turn  the  Eye  about  •,  the  firft  of  which  being  the  longer  and  flenderer, 
arifes  almoft  from  the  fame  place  from  which  that  Mufcle  arifeS  which  draws  the  Eye  to  the  right 
fide  to  the  greater  corner.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  utmoft  part  of  the  inner  angle ,  where  the 
Clandula  lacrymalU  is  feated ,  it  ends  in  a  flender  Tendon,  there  piercing  through  the  middle  Mem¬ 
brane  which  is  there,  as  through  a  Ring  •,  frorn  whence  it  prefently  g6ing  back,  is  fpent  in  a  right 
angle  towards  the  upper  part  ofthe  Eye,  betwixt  the  infertions  of  thofe  two  Mufcles,  of  the  which 
one  draws  the  Eye  upwards,  the  other  diredly  to  the  outward  corner,  as  it  is  obferved  by  Fallopius, 
or  rather,  which  I  remember,  I  have  always  obferved,  they  turn  between  the  Mufcles  which  move  the 
Eye  upwards,  and  to  the  inner  corner. 

This  fifth  Mufcle  when  it  is  drawn  in  towards  its  beginning,  fo  draws  the  eye  with  its  circular 
tendon  that  it  carries  it  to  the  greater  corner* 

The  fixth  Mufcle  4s  contrary  to  that,  for  that  it  hath  its  original  from  the  lower  part  ofthe  orb  at  a 
fmall  hole,  by  which  a  Nerve  of  the  third  conjugation  pafles  forth  i  and  being  that  it  is  moft  flender, 
whileft  it  afeends  tranfverfly  to  the  outward  corner,  it  involves  the  eye  fo  alfo,  that  it  is  inlerted  in 
it  by  a  fmall  Tendon ,  fo  that  the  Tendons  of  them  both  are  often-times  taken  but  for  one.  That 
thou  mayeft  truly  and  accurately  obferve  this  anatomical  defeription  of  the  Eye,  the  Eye  muft  not  be 
pluckt  out  ofits  orb,  but  rather  the  orb  it  felf muft  be  broken  and  feparated. 

For  thus  thou  (halt  certainly  and  plainly  fee  the  fore-mentioned  original  of  the  Mufcles.  For  -rfie  five  coats 
the  five  Coats,^  the  firft  which  is  firft  met  with  in  diffedion,  comes  from  the  Pericranium,  and  is  ex-  of  the  Eye. 
tended  over  all  the  white  of  the  Eye  even  to  the  Iris  or  Rainbow.  The  duty  of  it  is  to  ftrengthen,  .  *  •  . 
bind,  and  contain  the  Eye  in  its  orb,  wherefore  it  had  the  name  Conjun&iva  •,  others  call  it  Adnata,  ot 
Fpipophycos,  \ 

The  fecond  is  called  the  Cornea ,  becaufe  it  refembles  a  Horn  in  colour  and  confifteiKC ,  this 
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coat  differs  and  varies  fromitfclfi  for  in  the  fore-part,  as  far  as  the  fw  goes,  it  is  clear  and  perfpi- 
cuous  but  thick  and  obfcure  in  the  hind  part,  by  reafon  of  the  diverfe  poliihing.  On  the  fore-part 
if  kdpnfe  that  it  may  preferve  and  contain  the  Cryftalline  and  waterilh  humour,  but  withall  tranf- 
parent  fo  to  give  the  objed  a  freepaffageto  the  Cryltalline.  It  hath  its  original  from  the  Crajfa 
Meninx, ■proceeding  forth  from  the  inner  holes  of  the  orb  of  the  eye,  for  it  compaffes  the  eye  on  eve- 

l*clc 

third  is  called or  -Grapy  Coat,  bccaufcinthe  exteriour  part  it  reprefents  the  colour 
uvta  or  the  of  black  Grape  •,  it  arifes  from  the  Fia  Mater,  and  encompaffes  all  the  Eye,  except  the  PupiUa  or  Ap- 
GrapyCoat.  pleofthe  Eye,  for  here  being  perforated,  itadheres  to  the  horny  Coat  by  the  Veins  and  Arteries 
which  it  communicates  to  it  for  life  and  nouriftiment.  But  when  it  arrives  at  the  7m,  then  forfa- 
king  the  Corww,  it  deicends  deep  in  the  Eye,  andinfome  fort  is  turned  about  the  Cryftalline  hu¬ 
mour,  to  which  alfo  it  molf  firmly  adheres,  fo  bounding  the  waterifh  humour,  and  alfo  prohibiting 
that  the  Albugineous  humour  do  not  overwhelm  the  Cryftalline.  This  grapy  Coat  is,  as  it  were, 
died  on  the  infide  with  divers  colours,  as  black,  brown,  blue,  or  green  like  a  Rainbow,  and  that  for 
thefe  enfuing  benefits. 

why  the  Gra-  The  fir  ft  is,  if  that  it  had  been  tindfured  with  one  colour,  all  objeds  would  have  appeared  of  the 
py  Coat  re-  fame  colour,  as  it  comes  to  pafs  when  we  look  through  green  or  red  Glafs.  But  it  muft  be  coloured, 

femblcs  divers  ^  rolled  the  fpirits  diffipated  by  the  Sun  and  Seeing, 
colours.  ^ 

Tables  Fig.i.  Shemththe  Membrane  and  humors  of  the  Fig.ii.  theformerpart  of  theCryfialline. 

Eve  bv  life's  drawn  after  the  manner  of  a  true  Eye.  Fig.i  2.  Cryflalline  humour  covered  yet  with  hU  Coat. 

F.2.^Sheieth  the  horny  coat  with  a  portion  of  the  optickjierve.  Fig.i  4.  the  Cryftallmef  a  Mans  Eye. 

FiM.  Sheweth  the  fame  divided  by  a  tranfverfejeaion.  Fi^.i’).  Hu  Coat.  - 

Fig  4  Sheweth  the  Uvea,  (;r  grapy  coat,  withaportion  of  Fig.i  6.  the  watery  humour  dtpfed  upon  the  CryftaVtne 
theOptickNerve.  roundabout. 

Fig.S.  ne  Grapy  Coat  of  a  Mans  Eye.  thehairy  procejfes  beamingly  fringed  throughthe 

F-m.6.  the  Horny,  Grapy,  and  theChoroides.  fore-fid^ftheCoat  of^  Immour. 

Fi|.7.  the  interiour  fuperfeies  of  the  Grapy  Coat.  Fig.i  8.  thefm-fide  of  the  GlaJJie  humour.  ' 

F&.2.  the  pojierior  part  of  the  Horny  Coat,  together  with  ^^.19.  the  place  of  the  Watery  humour. 

the  faid  Net  Coat  feparated  from  the  Eye.  Fig.20.  the  G  la  fie  humour  containing  or  comprehending 

F.9.thecoatofthevitreousorglafiehumorcaUed\{yz\oidcs.  theCryflahne.  ri.  * 

Fig.i  o.  the  humours  joined,  together.  ^  The  Figure  of  the  Eye.  __ 

The  Explication  of  the  firft  Figure  by  it  f^lf 
a  the  Cr]falline  humour. 
b  the  Glafie  humour. 
c  the  Watery  humour. 
d  the  utmoji  Coat  called  Adnata, 
c  the  dark^part  of  the  Horny  tunicle,  which  U  not 
transparent. 

f  the  Grapy  Coat  called  Retiformis. 
h  the  coat  of  the  glafe  humour  calledWyddoidts. 
i  the  coat  of  the  Chryfialline. 
k  k  the  hairy  procefes,  called  Proceffus  ciliares. 

I  the  imprefon  of  the  Grapy  coat  where  it  depart 
teth  from  the  thic^coat. 

m  the  horny  coat,  apart  of  the  thickcoat. 
n  n  the  fat  betwixt  the  Mufcles. 
o  the  Optickjterve. 
p  Dura  meninx. 
q  the  Pia  Mater,  or  thin  Meninx. 
r  r  the  Mufcles. 

The  explication  of  the  other  i  p.Fig.  together, 
a  2  4  8  the  Optick^Nerve. 
b  2  4  the  thin  Meninx  cloathing  the  Nerve. 
c  2  3  the  thickJAenmx  cloathing  the  Nerve. 
d  8  the  pqfterior  part  of  the  horny  coat, 
e  8  the  coat  called  Retina  gathered  together  on 
f  23  the  Rain^-bow  of  the  Eye.  fan  heap 

g  2  3  the  lefer  circle  of  the  Eye,  or  the  Pupil!  a. 
h  23  Vefelsdijperfed  through  the  D\xtz  meninx 
i  ^6  the  Grapy  coat,  but  i  in  Fig.  Jhewetb 
how  the  Vefels  do  join  the  hard  Membrane  with 
the  Grapy  coat. 

k  6  the  horny  or  hard  Membrane  turned  oveK 

II  3  4  Certain  fibers  andjirings  of  Fejfels,where~ 
by  the  Grapy  coat  is  tied  to  the  Horny. 

m  m  4  5  the  imprefjion  of  the  Grapy  coat  where 
it  recedeth  or  departeth  fiom  the  horny  coat. 
n  n  4567  t'he  Pupilla,  or  Apple  of  the  Eye. 

007  the  ciliar  or  hairy  procefes. 
p  7  the  beginning  of  the  Grapy  coat  made  of  a 

thin  Membrane  dilated,  but  ^inFig.i’].  Jheweth  the  Ciliar  procefes  frinkled  through  the  fore-part  of  the  Glafe  humour, 
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tp  ‘Xhebofomor  depref^an  of  the  GlaJJte  humour  receiving  the  Cryfialline*  f  12  15  The  hredth  of  the 
CoatoftheCryjiaUine,  t  12  13  141^  The  pofierior  part  of  the  CryjiaHine  humour.^  vphichU  fpherical  or 
round,,  u  II  20  The  fore-part  of  the  JameCryJialline  deprejfed,  x  10  20  The  amplitude  of  the  Glaf- 
fie  humour,  y  10  ip  The  amplitude  of  the  rvatery  humour,  zip  The  place  where  the  glafie  humour 
U  dijiinguijhed  from  the  watery.^  by  the  interpofition  of  the  Hyaloides,  or  Coat  of  the  Glaffre  humour,  a  i  o  1 5  ( 

The  place  where  the  grapy  Coat  fwimmeth  in  the  watery  humour,  /S  1 8  The  cavity  or  deprejpon  of  the  Glaf- 
fie  humour  which  remaineth  when  the  Crfftalline  U  exempted  or  taken  from  it,  ^  ip  The  cavity  or  deprejjion 
of  the  IFatery  humour  made  by  the  fame  means. 

Thirdly,  It  was  convenient  it  (hould  be  planted  with  infinite  variety  of  colours  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  tight.  For  as  the  extreme  colours  corrupt  and  weaken  the  fight,  fothe  middle  refreth  and 
preferve  it,  more  or  lefs,  as  they  are  nearer  or  further  remote  from  the  extremes.  It  was  fit  it  fhould 
be  foft,  that  fo  it  might  not  hurt  the  Cryftalline  humour  upon  whofe  circumference  it  ends  *,  and 
perforated  in  the  part  objeded  to  it,  left  by  its  obfeurity  it  thould  hinder  the  paffage  of  the  objeds  to 
the  Cryftalline,  but  rather  that  it  might  coUed  by  its  blacknefs,  as  a  contrary,  the  great,  and  as  it  were, 
difFufed  variety  of  colours,  no  otherwife  than  we  fee  the  heat  is  ftrengthened  by  the  oppofition  of 
cold  i  tome  call  this  Coat  Chovoides^  becaufe  it  is  woven  with  many  Veins  and  Arteries,  like  the  Coat 
Chorion  which  involves  the  infant  in  the  Womb. 

Now  follows  the  fourth  Coat  called  Amphihle(iroides  or  Keti-formU.,  the  Net-like  Coat,  becaute  4; 
proceeding  from  the  Optick  Nerve  dilated  into  a  Coat ,  it  is  woven  like  a  Net  with  Veins  and 
Arteries  which  it  receives  from  the  grapy  Coat,  both  for  the  life  and  nourifhment  both  of  it  felf, 
alfo  of  the  Glatfie  humour  which  it  encompaffes  on  the  back-part.  The  principal  commodity  of  coac, 
this  Coat  is,  to  perceive  when  the  Cryftalline  humour  (hall  be  changed  by  objeds ,  and  to  lead  the 
vifiv6  fpirit  inftruded  or  furnithed  with  the  faculty  of  Seeing,  by  the  mediation  of  thcGlaffie  hu¬ 
mour  even  to  the  Cryftalline ,  being  the  principal  inftrument  of  Seeing.  It  is  fofter  then  any  Anatomi- 
other  Coat,  left  the  touch  of  it  ihould  offend  that  humour.  Wherein  thou  wilt  admire  thefingular 
order  of  Nature ,  which  as  in  other  things  it  paffes  not  from  one  extreme  to  another,  unleft  by 
z  Mediums  fb  here  it  hath  not  fitted  the  hard  horny  Coat  to  the  foft  humours,  but  by  interpofi- 
tionof  divers  media  oi  a  middle  confiftence.  For  thus,  after  the  harder  Coats  and  Ccr«e^, 

it  hath  placed  the  grapy  Coat  >  by  fo  much  fofter  than  thefe  two,  as  the  Net-like  Coat  is  fofter 
than  it,  that  thus  it  might  pafs  from  extreme  to  extreme,  as  it  were,  by  thefe  degrees  of  hardneft 
and  foftneft. 

The  fifth  and  laft  Coat  is  called  Arachnoides^  becaufe  it  is  of  the  confiftence  of  a  Spiders  Web.  And 
we  may  well  refemble  this  Coat  to  that  skin  of  an  Onion  which  exceeds  the  other  in  clearnefs,  white-  juneofat 

neft,  and  thinnefs.  This  Araneofa  or  Cobweb-like  Coat  encompaffes  the  Cryftalline  humour  on  the  Cobweb 
the  fore-fide,  perad  venture  that  fo  it  might  defend  it,  as  the  chief  inftrument  of  Seeing,  if  the  other 
humours  ftiould  at  any  time  be  hurt.  It  hath  its  original  from  the  excrementitious  humidity  of  the 
Cryftalline  humour,  hardned  into  that  Coat  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  adjacent  part  >  abfolutely  like  the 
thin  skin  which  encompaffes  the  white  of  an  Egg. 

The  firft  humour  of  the  Eye  is  called orWaterifh,  from  the  fimilitudc  of  Water  i  it  is  The  three  hu* 
feated  between  the  tranfparent  part  of  the  horny  Coat,  the  portion  of  the  Cryftalline  humour  lying  moursofthc 
towards  the  Apple  of  the  Eye,  and  that  refledion  of  the  grapy  Coat  which  comes  from  the  Iris  to  the  ^ 
circumference  of  the  Cryftalline  humour,  that  tilling  the  empty  fpace  it  may  diftend  the  Cornea.,  and  AqueuSy  ot 
fo  hinder  the  falling  thereof  upon  the  Cryftalline  which  would  fpoil  the  fight  i  as  alfo  that  by  its  moi-  Watery.  , 
fture  it  might  hinder  the  drying  of  the  Cryftalline  humour.  Perad  venture  it  is  made  of  the  whayifti 
humour  fweating  out  of  the  Veffels  of  the  Coats,  having  their  orifices  for  the  moft  part  in  that  place 
where  this  waterifh  humour  refides.  The  fecond  humour  and  middlemoft  in  fituation  is  called  the 
Cryftalline,  becaufe  it  imitates  Cryftal  in  the  brightnefs  and  colour*,  iffobe,  that  w’e  may  attribute 
any  colour  to  it.  For  indeed, it  was  fit,  that  none  of  the  three  humours  fhould  be  tindured  with  any 
colour, as  thofe  which  would  be  the  inftruments  of  Sight, left  they  might  beguile  us  in  feeing,as  red  and  * , 

green  fpcdacles  do  *,  for,  that  is  true  which  we  have  read  written  by  the  Philofopher,  That  the  fub- 
jed  or  matter,  appointed  for  the  reception  of  any  form,  fhould  want  all  imprelfion  thereof.  Hence 
Nature  hath  created  a  formlcfs  Matter,  the  humours  of  the  Eyes  without  colours,  Wax  without  any 
Figure,  the  Mind  without  any  particular  knowledge  of  any  thing,  that  fo  they  might  be  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  manner  of  Forms.  The  figure  of  the  Cryftalline  humour  is  round,  yet  fomewhat  flatted  on 
the  fore-fide,  but  yet  more  flatted  behind,  that  fo  the  objeds  might  be  the  better  retained  in  that,  aS 
it  were  plain  figure,  and  that  they  might  not  fly  back  as  from  a  Globe,  or  round  body,  in  which 
they  could  make  but  fhort  ftay  *,  left  it  might  be  eafily  moved  from  its  place  by  the  force  of  any 
thing  falling  or  hitting  againft  it,  becaufe  that  body  which  is  exadly  round  touches  not  a  plain 
body,  but  onely  in  a  point  or  prick.  Half  this  humour  fwims  in  the  Glaffie  humour,  that  fo  it  may 
be  nourifhed  from  it  by  tranfpofition  of  matter  s  or  rather  (feeing  it  is  cncompalfed  on  every  fide  with 
the  fifth  Coat,  that  the  matter  cannot  eafily  be  fent  from  the  one  into  the  other)  by  the  benefit  of  the 
VelTels  produced  even  unto  it  as  well  by  the  Net-like  Coat  as  by  the  Grapy,  but  it  is  filled  with 
a  bright  fpirit  on  the  fore-part,  which  lies  next  to  the  waterifh  humour,  and  the  fpace  of  the  Apple 
of  the  Eye. 

Of  which  thing  this  is  an  argument,  that  as  long  as  a  man  remains  alive,  we  fee  the  Eye  every  <?<*/. 
way  full  and  fwollen,  but  lank  and  wrinkled  when  he  is  dead  i  befides  alfo,  one  of  the  Eyes  being 
fhut,  the  Fupilla  of  the  other  is  dilated  by  the  fpirit  compelled  to  fly  thither.  And  alfo  for  the 
fame  caufe  the  horny  Coat  is  wrinkled  in  very  old  men,  and  the  Fupilla  is  ftraitned  by  the  wrinkles 
fubfiding  into  themfelves ,  which  is  the  caufe  that  they  fee  little  or  not  at  all  *,  for  by  Age  and  _ 
fuccefs  of  Time  the  humour  is  confumed  by  little  and  little,  the  implanted  fpirit  vanifhes  away,  and 
Iraaller  quantity  of  fpirits  flow  from  the  Brain,  as  from  a  Fountain  which  is  alfo  exhaufted.  The 
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horny  Coat  at  his  original,  that  is,  in  the  parts  next  the  Jw,  feemeth  to  be  very  nigh  the  Cryftal- 
line  humour,  becaufe  all  the  Coats  in  that  place  mutually  cohere  as  touching  one  aiiother,  but  as  it 
runs  further  out  to  the  Vupifla^  foit  is  further  diftant  from  the  Cryftalline.  ^  Which  you  may  ea% 
nerceive  by  Anatomical  dilTedion,  and  the  operation  of  touching  or  taking  away  aCatarrhadt : 
for  whereas  a  Catarrhad:  is  feated  between  the  horny  Coat  and  Cryftalline  humour,  the  needle  thrult 
in  is  carried  about  upwards,  downWards,  and  on  every  fide  through  a  large  and  free  fpace,  neither 
touchine  the  homy  Coat  nor  Cryftalline  humour,  by  reafon  thefe  bodies  are  fevered  by  a  good  di- 
ftance  filled  with  fpirit  and  a  thin  humour.  The  ufe  of  it  is,  that  it  may  be  like  a  Looking-glafs  to 

the  faculty  of  Seeing  carried  thither  with  the  vifivefpirit.  «  jr  u 

The  third  and  lalt  humour  is  the  Tiifre«f,theGlaffie,  orrather  Albugineous  humour,  called  lo,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  like  molten  Glafs ,  or  the  white  of  an  Egg.  It  is  feated  in  the  hind-part  of  the  Cryftal¬ 
line  humour,  that  fo  it  may  in  feme  fort  break  the  violence  of  the  fpirit  flowing  from  the  Brain  in¬ 
to  the  Cryftalline  humour,  no  otherwife  than  the  watery  humour  is  placed  on  the  fore-fide  ot  the 
Cryftalline  to  hinder  the  violence  of  the  light  and  colours  entering  that  way.  This  Glalfie  humour  is 

nourilhed  by  the  Net-like  Coat.  ,  •  u  * 

We  have  formerly  fpoken  fufficiently  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Eye:  Wherefore  it  remains  that  wc 
fpeakofthe  Veins.  Some  of  thefe  are  internal,  carried  thither  with  the  Coats  of  the  Veflels  of  the 
Brain  i  otherfome  external  ftretched  over  the  external  parts  of  the  Eye,  as  the  Mufcles  and  ConAd^ 
nata  \  and  by  thefe  Veins  inflammations  and  rednefs  often  happen  in  the  external  parts  of  the  Eye: 
for  which  the  Venam  muft  be  opened,  and  Cupping-glalfes  and  Homs  muft  be  applied  to  the  nape 
of  the  Neck  and  ftioulders :  as,  in  the  internal  inflammations  of  the  Eye,  the  Cephahek-Vem  muft 
be  opened  to  avert  and  evacuate  the  morbifick  humour. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Nofe, 

THe  Nofe  is  called  in  Greek  Ki/,  becaufe  the  excrements  of  the  Brain  flow  forth  by  this  paf- 
fage  *,  thou  maift  underftand  it  hath  divers  fubftances  by  compofition.  The  quantity,  figure 
and  fitearcfufficiently  known  to  all.  But  it  is  compofed  of  the  Skin  and  Mufcles,  Bones, 
Grifles,  a  Membrane  or  Coat-nerves,  Veins,  and  Arteries.  The  Skin  and  Bones,  both  contaiiicd 
and  containing,  have  formerly  been  explained,  as  alfo  the  Nerves,  V eins,  and  Arteries.  The  Grilles 
of  the  Nofe  are  fix  in  number  i  the  firft  is  double,  feparating  both  the  noftrils  in  foe  top  of  Nole 
extended  even  to  tho  hone  Ethmotdes,  -The  fecond  lies  under  the  former.  The  third  and  rourtn 
are  continued  to  the  two  outward  Bones  ot  the  Nofe.  The  fifth  and  fixth  being  wry  (lender,  and 
defeendingon  both  fides  of  the  Nofe,  make  the  wings  or  moveable  parts  thereof.  Therefore  the  ulc 
of  thefe  Grifles  is,  that  the  Nofe  moveable  about  the  end  thereof,  ftiould  be  lefs  obnoxious  to  exter¬ 
nal  injuries,  as  fradures,  and  bruifes ,  and  befides,  more  fit  for  drawing  the  air  in,  and  expelling  it 
forth  in  breathing.  For  Nature  for  this  purpofe  hath  beftowed  four  Mufcles  upon  the  Nole,  on  each 

fide  two,  one  within  and  another  without.  ...  ,  r  ^  j  r 

The  External  taketh  its  original  from  the  Cheek,  and  defeending  obliquely  from  thence,  and  alter 
fome  fort  annexed  to  that  which  opens  the  upper  1  ip,  is  terminated  into  the  wing  ot  the  Noie,  which 

Theinternal  going  on  the  inner  fide  from  the  Jaw-bone ,  ends  at  the  beginning  of  the  Grifles 
that  make  the  W ii^s,  that  fo  it  may  contrad  them.  The  Coat  which  inwardly  invefts  the  Noftrils 
and  their  palfages,  IS  produced  by  the  Sive-like  Bones  from  the  Crajfamemnx,  the  inn«  Coat  ot 
the  Palat,  Throttle,  Weazon,  Gullet,  and  inner  Ventricle  ^  that  it  is  no  marvail,  if  the  afteds  ot  lu^ 
parts  be  quickly  communicated  with  the  Brain.  This  fame  Coat  on  each  fide  receives  a  portion  of  a 
Nerve  fmm  the  third  Conjugation,  through  the  hole  which  defeends  to  the  Nofe  by  the  great  corner 

C  1— 

The  Nofe  in  all  the  parts  tliereof  is  of  a  cold  and  dry  temper.  The  adion  and  profit  thereof  is  to 
carry  the  air,  and  oft-times  fmclls  to  the  mamillary  procefles,  and  from  thence  to  the  f(^r  Ventricles 
of  the  Brain ,  for  the  reafons  formerly  fhewed.  But  becaufe  the  mammillary  procelfcs  being  the 
palfages  of  the  Air  and  Smells  are  double,  and  for  that  one  of  thefe  may  be  obftruded  without  the 
other  therefore  Nature  hath  alfo  diftinguilhed  thepalfageof  the  Nofe  with  a  grifly  partition  put 
between,  that  when  the  one  is  obftruded,  the  air  by  the  other  may  enter  into  the  Brain  for  the  gene¬ 
ration  and  prefervation  of  the  animal  fpirit.  The  two  holes  of  the  Nofe  at  the  firft  afeend  upward^ 
and  then  downwards  into  the  Mouth,  by  a  crooked  palfage,  left  the  cold  air  or  duft  mould  cai^ied 
into  the  Lungs.  But  the  Nofe  was  parted  into  two  palfages,  as  we  fee,  not  onely  for  the  forernei> 
tibned  caufe,  but  alfo  for  helping  the  refpiration  and  vindicating  the  Smell  from  external  injuries  j 
and  laftly,  for  the  ornament  of  the  Face. 


Their  number' 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Face, 

Ovf  we  muft  deferibe  the  Mufcles  of  the  Face  pertaining  as  well  to  the  Lips  as  to  the 
lower  Taw.  Thefe  are  i8  in  number,  on  each  fide  nine,  that  is,  four  of  the  Lips,  two  ot  the 
i  ^  upper,  and  as  many  of  the  lower.  But  there  belong  five  to  the  lower  Jaw.  The  firft  ot 
tiic  upper  Lip  being  the  longer  and  narrower,  arifing  from  the  Yoke-bone,  delcends  by  the  cor- 
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ner  of  the  mouth  to  the  lower  lip,  that  fo  it  may  bring  it  to  the  upper  lip,  and  by  that  means  fliur  the 
mouth.  The  other  being  lliorter  and  broader,-4}affing  forth  of  the  holloWnefs  of  the  cheek,  or  upper 
Jaw  (by  which  d  portion  of  the  nerves  of  the  third  conjugation  defeends  to  thefe  twoMufcles,  and 
other  parts  of  the  face)  ends  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fame  upper  lip,  which  it  compofes  together  with 
the  flelhy  pannicle  and  skin,  and  it  opens  it  by  turning  up  the  exterior  Fibers  towards  the  Nofe,  and^ 
(huts  it  by  drawing  the  internal  inwards  towards  the  Teeth. 

The  firft  of  the  lower  lip  being  the  longer  and  flenderer,  entering  out  of  that  region  vvhich  is  be-' 
tween  the  external  perforation  of  the  upper  Jaw  (through  which,  on  the  inner  part  of  the  fame,  a 
Nerve  palfeth  forth  to  the  fame  Mufcles)  and  the  Mufcle  (of  which  hereafter,)  then  afeend- 

ing  upwards  by  the  corner  of  the  Mouth ,  it  ends  in  the  upper  lip,  that  fo  it  may  draw  it  to  the 
lower. 

The  other  broader  and  ihorter,  begins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chin,  and  the  hollowhefs  thereof, 
and  ends  at  the  lower  lip  which  it  makes,  opening  it  within  and  without,  by  its  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  Fibers,  as  we  alfo  faid  of  its  oppofite. .  And  that  I  may  fpeak  in  a  word.  Nature  hath  framed 
three  forts  of  Mufcles  for  the  motion  of  the  Mouth  j  of  which  fome  open  the  Mouth,  others  (hut  it^ 
and  other  fome  wrelt  it  and  draw  it  awry :  but  you  mufi  note,  that  when  the  Mufcles  of  one  kind 
jointly  perform  their  tundions  (as  the  two  upper  which  we  deferibed  in  the  firft  place,  on  each  fide 
one,  which  draw  the  lower  lip  to  the  upper,  and  the  Mufcles  oppofite  to  them  )  they  make  a  right  or 
Freight  motion  i  but  when  either  of  them  moves  feverally,  it  moves  obliquely,  as  when  we  draw  our 
mouth  afide.  But  thefe  Mufcles  are  fo  faftned  and  Jixed  to  the  skin,  that  they  cannot  be  feparated  v 
fo  that  it  is  no  great  matter  whether  you  call  it  a  mufculous  skin,  or  a  skinny  Mufcle :  (Which  alfo 
takes  place  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  foies  of  the  feet:  )  but  thefe  Mufcles  move  the  lips,  the 
upper  Jaw  being  not  moved  at  all. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  longer  Jarv» 

WE  have  faid  thefe  Mufcles  are  five  in  number,  that  is,  four  which  fhut  it,  and  one  which  Their  number 
opens  it,  and  thefe  are  alike  on  both  fides.  The  firft  and  greater  of  thefe  four  Mufcles 
whichihutthe  Jaw  \^c2Xk^Crotophita  or  Temporal  Mufcle:  it  arifes  from  the  fides  of  The  Tempo-' 
the  forehead,  and  Bre^w^-bones,and  adhering  to  the  fame  and  the  fiony-bone,  it  defeends  under  the  Mufcle. 
yoke-bone,  from  whence  it  inferts  it  felf  to  the  procefs  of  the  lower  Jaw,  which  the  Greekp  c^WCowne^ 
that  it  may  draw  it  diredly  to  the  upper,  fo  to  (hut  the  Mouth.  ’ 

But  you  mull  note  that  this  Mufcle  is  tendinous  even  to  his  Belly^  and  that  it  fills  and  makes  both  why  the 
the  Temples.  It  is  more  fiibjed  to  deadly  wounds  than  the  reft,  by  reafon  of  the  multitude  of  wounds  of  the 
Nerves  difperfed  over  the  fubllance  thereof,  which  becaufe  they  are  near  their  orioinal,  that  is  the  Temporal 
Brain,  they  infer  the  danger  of  fudden  death  by  a  Gonyulfion,  which  ufually  folIows°the  affedsof  this 
Mufcle,  but  alfo  in  like  manner  it  caufes  a  F ever,  the  Phrenfie  and  Comai  deadly; 


fhe  Figure  of  the  chief  Mufcles  of  the  Face, 


A  Fhe  Mufcle  of  the  Fore-head  and  the  right 
Fibers  thereof 
B  Thefemporal  Mufcle. 
a  /S  y  Hii  femicircular  original^ 

D  Fhe  MuJ  cle  of  the  upper  lip. . 

G  The  Toh^-bone  mder  tphich  the  Temporal 
Mufcles  pafs. 

I  The  Majjeter^  or  Grinding  Mufcle, 

K  The  upper  Grife  of  the  Nofe. 

M  A  Mufcle  forming  the  Cheeks, 

N  The  Mufcle  of  the  looser  lip, 

Q  A  part  of  the  fifth  Mufcle  of  the  loroer  Jdrv 
called  Digaftricus,/^^?#  jr,  double-bellied.  ^ 
QJl  The  firji  Mufcle  of  the  Bone  Hyoides ,  ■ 
growing  unto  the  rough  Artery. 

.  ,  .  S  ThefecondMufcle  of  the  Bone  UYoides  under 

the  Chin.  T  The  third  Mufcle  of  the  Bone  Hyoides Jiretched  to  the  Jarv^  T  K  The  feventh  Mufcle  of  the 
Head^  and  Ins  infection  at  T.  VV  The  two  yenters  of  the  fourth  Mufcle  of  the  BoneliYoides.  ^  The 
place  where  the  Veffels  pafs  which  go  to  the  Head^  and  the  Nerves  which  are  fent  to  the  Arm. 


Therefore  that  it  fhould  be  lefsfubjed  or  obvious  to  external  injuries,  Nature  hath,  as  it  were 
made  it  a  retiring  place  in  the  Bone,  and  fortified  it  with  a  Wall  of  Bone  raifed  fomewhat  higher 
about  it.  The  other  Mufcle  almoft  equal  to  theformer  in  bignefs,  being  called  xhtMaffeter  or  Grin-  The  Majfetir 
ding  Mufcle  makes  the  Cheek  i  it  defeends  from  the  Ibwelt  part  of  the  ereateft  Bone  of  the  Orb  or  Grinding  , 
(which  bends  it  felf,  as  it  were,  back,  that  it  may  make  patt  of  the  Yoke-bone)  and  inferts  it  felf  into 
the  lower  Jaw,  from  the  corner  thereof  to  the  end  of  the  root  of  the  procefs  Corow,  that  fo  it  may 
forward  and  backward,  and  move  it  like  a  Hand-Mill. 

Wherefore  Nature  hath  compofed  it  of  two  forts  of  Fibers,  of  the  which  fome  from  the  Neck 
(the  Oheek  in  that  place  under  the  Eyes  ftanding  fomewhat  out  like  an  Apple  arifing  from  the 
concourle  oi  the  greater  Bones  of  the  Orb  and  upper  Jaw)  defijcnd  obliquely  to  the  corner  and 
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hinder  nart  of  the  lower  Taw,  that  it  may  move  it  forwards.  Otherfome  ariie  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  feme  Yoke-bone,  and  defeending  obliquely  interfed  the  fomier  Fibers  after  the  fimilitude  of 
the  letter  X  and  infert  themfelves  into  the  fame  lower  Jaw  at  the  roots  of  the  ipwcds  Corone,  that  fo 
they  might  draw  it  back :  Truly  by  reafon  of  thefe  contrary  motions,  it  is  likely  this  Mufele  was  cal¬ 
led  the  Maffeter^  or  Grinder.  • 

The  third  which  is  the  round  Mufcle,  arifes  from  all  the  Gums  of  the  upper  Jaw,  and  is  inferted 

into  all  the  Gums  of  the  lower,  invefting  the  fides  of  all  the  Mouth  with  the  Coat,  with  which  it  is 
covered  on  the  infide,  being  otherwife  covered  on  the  outfide  with  more  fat  then  any  other  Mufcle. 
The  adion  thereof  is,  not  onely  to  draw  the  lower  Jaw  to  the  upper ,  but  alfo  as  with  a  (hovel  to 
bring  the  meat  difperfed  over  all  the  Mouth  under  the  Teeth,  no  otherwife  than  the  Tongue  draws 

it  iri 

The  fourth  being  (horter  and  lefs  than  the  reft  arifing  from  all  the  hollownefs  of  the  winged  pro- 
cefs  of  the  Wedge-bone,  is  inferted  within  into  the  broadeft  part  of  the  lower  Jaw,  that  (b  in  like 
manner  it  may  draw  the  feme  to  the  upper.  This  is  the  Mufcle  through  whofe  occalion  we  feid  this 
lower  Jaw  is  fometimes  diflocated. 

The  Figure  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  longer  Jarp . 


HGJC. 


h  A  hole  in  the  fore-head  hone  in  the  hrim  of  the 
feat  of  the  Eye,  fending  a  fmall  Nerve  of  the 
third  pair  to  the  Mujcles  of  the  fore-head  and 
the  upper  eye-broiv* 

B  The  temporal  Mufcle*  , 


The  fifth  and 
laft  Mufcle. 

The  ufe  of 
thefe  mentio¬ 
ned  Mufcles. 


I 


The  fifth  and  laft  Mufcle  of  the  lower  Jaw  ifrom  the  procefs  Styloides  of  the  Stony  bone,  afeends 
to  the  fore-part  of  the  Chin,  near  to  the  connexon  of  the  two  bones  of  this  Jaw,  to  draw  this  Jaw 
downwards  from  the  upper  in  opening  the  Mouth.  This  Mufcle  is  llender  and  tendinous  in  the 
midft,  that  fo  it  might  be  ftronger,  but  it  is  fleftiy  at  the  ends.  All  thefe  Mufcles  were  made  by  the 
fmgular  Providence  of  Nature,  and  engraifed  into  this  part  for  the  performance  of  many  ufes  and 

adions,  as  biting  afunder,  chawing,  grinding  and  fevering  the  meat  into  fmall  particles,  which  the 
tongue  by  a  various  and  harmlels  motion  puts  under  the  teeth.  Thus  much  I  thought  good  to  fey 
of  the  parts  of  the  Face,  as  well  coataining  as  contained. 


CHAP.  X. 


Of  the  Ears  and  Parotides,  or  Kernels  of  the  Ears* 

The  nature  He  Earsare  the  Organs  of  the  fenfe  of  Hearing.  They  are  compofed  of  the  skin,  a  little  flefti, 

andcompofi-  I  a  griflcvveins, arteries, and  nerves.  They  may  be  bended  or  folded  in  without  harm,  becaufe 

tion  of  the  p  being  grilly,they  eafily  yield  and  give  wayibut  they  would  not  do  fb  if  they  ftiould  be  bony, 

but  would  rather  break.  That  lap  at  which  they  hang  Pendants  and  Jewels,  is  by  the  Ancients  cal- 
fai’ldwSl  led  Fitr4,  but  the  upper  part  K™..  They  have  been  framed  by  the  Providence  of  Nature  into  two 
are  twinins  paflages  likea  Snails  (hell,  which  as  they  come  nearer  to  the  foramen  mam  or  blind  hole,  ate 

The  figure  ^he  more  ftraitncd,  that  fo  they  might  the  better  gather  the  air  into  them,  and  conceive  the  differen- 
and  reafon  voices,  and  by  little  and  little  lead  them  to  the  Membrane. 

thereof.  Membrane  which  is  indifferently  hard,  hath  grown  up  from  the  Nerves  of  the  fifth  conjuga¬ 

tion  which  they  call  the  Auditory.  But  they  were  made  thus  into  crooked  windings,  left  the  founds 
ru(hin2  in  too  violently  ftiould  hurt  the  fenfe  of.  Hearing.  Yet  for  all  this,  we  oft  find  it  troubled 
and  hSt  by  the.noifc  of  Thupder,  Guns,  and  Bells.  Otherwife  alfo,  left  that  the  air  too  fuddenly 
entering,  ftiould  by  its  qualities,  as  Cold,  caufefomeharm  i  and  alfo  that  little  creeping  things  and 
other  extraneous  Bodies,  as  Fleas  and  the  like,  ftiould  be  ftaid  in  thefe  windings  and  turnings  of  the 
ways,  the  glutinous,  thicknefs  of  the  cholerick  Excrement,  or  Ear-wax,  hereunto  alfo  conducing, 
which  the  Brain  purges  and  fends  forth  into  this  part,  that  is,  the  auditory  paffage  framed  into  thefe 

intricate  Mjeanders.  .  .  ,  n  a  n 

But  that  we  may  underhand  how  the  Hearing  is  made,  we  muft  know  the  ftrudfure  of  the  Organ, 

the'iTmbJL  or  Inftrument  thereof.  The  Membrane  which  we  formerly  mentioned  to  conlift  of  the  Auditory 
ftretched  un-  Nerve,  is  (iretched  in  the  infide  over  the  Auditory  paffage,  like  as  thehead  of  a  Drum.  For  it  is  ftret-  • 
der  the  Audi-  extended  with  the  Air,  or  Auditory  Spirit  implanted  there,  and  (hut  up  in  the  cavity  of  the 

tory  paftag^  mamillary  procefs and/or^me«c(rc?/m,  that  fmitten  upon  by  the  touchof  the  external  air  entering  in, 
it  may  receive  the  oh jeefr,  that  is,  the  found,  which  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  certain  quality  arifing  from 
the  Air  beaten  or  moved  by  the  collifion  and  confiid:  of  one  or  more  bodies* 

Such  a  collifion  is  fpred  over  the  Air,  as'  the  Water  which  by  the  gliding  touch  of  a  Stone  produces 
many  circles  and  rings,  one  as  it  were  rifing  from  another.  So  in  Rivulets  running  in  a  narrow  Chan¬ 
nel  the  Water  ftrucken,  and  as  it  were,  beaten  - back  in  its  courfe  againft  broken ,  craggy  and  fteep 
’  .  Rocks, 


For  what  ufe 
the  Ear-wax 
ferves. 

For  what  ufe 


ferves. 

What  found  is 
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Rocks,  wheels  about  into  many  turnings:  this  collifionof  the  beaten  air  flying  back  divers  wavs 
from  arched  and  hollow-roofed  places,  as  Dens,  Cifterns,  Wells,  thick  Woods,  and  the  like,  yields 
and  produces  a  double  found,  and  this  reduplication  is  called  an  Echo.  Wherefore  the  Hearing  is  The  caufc  bf 
thus  made  by  the  air„  as  a  medmm  ,  but  this  air  is  two-fold,  that  is,  External  and  Internal.  ^  an  edib. 


Jhe  Figure  of  the  Ears  and  Bones  (f  the  Auditory  pajfage. 


Tab.  to.  Sheweth  the  Ears  and  the  dh 
vers  internal  ■yarts  thereof. 

hig.t,  Sheti^eth  the  ivholi  external  Eatj 
^  with  a  part  ofthe'Tempte-bone. 

Fig.2.  Sheweth  the  left  Bone  of  the  Tem^ 
pie  divided  in  the  tnidji  by  the  infirutnent 
of  Hearing ,  rf  hereabout  on  either  fide 
there  are  certain  pajfages  here  particu~" 
larly  deferibed. 

Fig.  3.  and  4.  Sheweth  the  three  little 
bones. 

Fig-5  .  Sheweth  apprtion  of  the  bone  of  the 
Temples  which  is  feen  near  the  hole  of 
Hearing  divided  through  the  mid(i^ 
whereby  the  Nerves,  Bones,  and  Menu- 
hr  ones  may  appear,  as  Vefalius  of  them 
conceiveth. 

Fig.d,  Sheweth  the  Vejfels ,  Membranes^ 
Bones  apd  Holes  of  the  Organ  of  Hear- 
Platerus  hath  deferibed  them. 

Fjg»  7|-,^nd  8.  Sheweth  the  little  Bones 
of  the  Hearing  of  a  Man  and  of  a  Calf, 
^  bbthyoined  and fepa'rated. 

Fig-P*  'Sheweth  the  Mufcle  found  out  by 
A-quapendens. ' 

Di  .f  7  , 

''Fdf  the  particular  Declaration  fee 

Dr.  Crooks  Anatomy,^  p'ag.  577, 


The  exteriour  is  that  which  encompalTes  us,  but  the  interiour  is  that  which  is  (hut  up  in  the  ca-  The  threb 
Vity  of  the  mamillary  procefs  7m6.  foramen  caecum,  which  truly  is  nbt  pure  and  foie  air,  but  tempered  of 
and  mixed  with  the  auditpry  fpirh.  Thence  pYoceeds  the  ndife  or.beating  of  the  Eafs  when  vapors 
are  there  mixed  with  the  air  in  head  of  theTpirits,  whereby  their  mbtion  is  perturbed  and  confufed. 

But  neither  do  thefe  fuffice  for  hearing  for  Nature  for  the  more  exad  diftindion  of  founds  hath  al- 
fb  made  the  little  bones,  of  which  one  is  called  the  Incus  or  Anvil,  another  the  Malleolus  or  hammer 
the  third  the  Stapes  or  Stirrop,  bccaufe  the  (hape  thereof  refcmbles  a  German  Stirrop.  Alfo  it  may  be 
called  Veltoides,  becaufe  it  is  made  in  the  (hape 'of  the  Greek  Letter  A,  ^ 

They  are  placed  behind  the  Membrane  i  wherefore  the  Anvil, and  Hammer  moved  by  the  force  of  Their  ufe 
the  entrance  of  the  external  aif,  and  beating  thereof  againft  that  Membrane,  they  more  diftindly 
exprefs  the  difference  of  founds;  as'ftrings  ftretehed  within  under  the  head  of  a  Drum.  As  for  exam-  whence  the 
pie  •,  TRefe  bones  being  more  geritly  moved  repfefent  a  low  found  to  the  common  fenfe  and  faculty  difference  ot 
ofHearing,  but  being  moved  more  vehemently  and  violently,  theyprefent  a  quick  and  great  found. 

To  conclude,  according  to  their  diverfe  agitation'  they  produce  divers  and  different  founds. 

The  Glandules  (hould  follow 'the  Ears  in  the  order  of  Anatomy,  as  well  thofe  which  are  called  the 
emundories  of  the  Brain,  that  i§,  the  Parotides,'  (which  are  placed,  as'it*'  were,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
Ears)  as  thefe  which  lie  under  the  lower  Jaw,  the  Mufcles  of  the  Bone  and  the  Tongue  in  ' 

which  the  ScrophuU,  and  other  fuch  cold  abfteffes  breed.  It  (hall  here  fuffice  to  fet  down  the’ufe 
of  all  fuch  like  Glandules.,  .  • 

Therefore  the  Parotides  are  framed  in  that  p&cc  by  Nature,  tb  receive  the  virulent  and  malign 
matter  fent  forth  by  the  ftrength  of  the  Brain,  by  the  Veins  and  Artef  ies  fpred  over  that  place.  The 
^^(i  ferve  to  (trengthen  the  divifion  of  the  V efiels,  to  moiften  the  Ligaments  and  Membranes  of  the 
Jaw,  left  they  (hould  be  dried  by  their  continual  motion.  Their  otL  condirion7a"are  for- 
merly  handled  in  our  (irft  Book  Of  Anatomy; 
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The  rcafon  of 
the  name. 

The  compofi- 
tion. 

The  fite. 


The  temper 
and  ufe. 


The  Mufcles 
of  the  bone 
Hyojdss. 


The  aftion  of 
thefe  Mufeks. 


Of  the  Bone  U^oidcSj  and  the  Mufcles  thereof 

THe  fubftance  of  the  Bone  Hyoides  is  the  fame  with  that  of  other  Bones.  The  figure  thereof 
imitates  the  Greek  Letter  u  from  whence  it  took  the  name,  (as  alfo  the  name  ? 

And  from  the  Letter  K  it  is  in  like  fort  called  •,  by  fome  it  is  ftiled  os  Gutturk, 

and  os  Lmgu£t  that  is,  the  Throat-bone  and  Tongue-bone.  The  compofition  thereof  confifts  of  many 

Bones  joined  into  one  by  the  interpofition  of  Grilles.  ,  .  i  •  r 

This  Bone  is  bigger  in  Bealls  and  eorfipofed  of  more  Bones,  and  that  not  onely  by  the  intercourle 
of  Grilles,  butalfo  of  Ligaments.  It  is  feat  ed  with  itsbafis  (being  gibbous  on  the  fore-part  for 
conllancy,  and  arched  on  the  infide  that  it  might  receive  and  contain  the  toot  of  the  Tongue)  upon 
the  upper  part  of  that  Grille  of  the  Throttle,  which  is  Scutiform^  or  Shield-like,  (fortes 
feemstopropitupby  the  llrength  of  two  procelfes  rifing  at  the  bafis  thereof)  and  the  root  of  the 
Tongue.  From  this  bafis  it  fends  forth  two  horns  to  the  fides  of  the  1  ongue  on  each  fide  wie,  which 
in  men  are  tied  to  the  Appendix  Styloides  by  Ligaments  fent  from  it  fdf.  Contrary  than  it  is  in 
Beafts,  who  have  it  of  many  Bones  v  united,  as  we  fkid,,  by  the  intetcoufe  of  Ligaments  even  to  the 
root  of  the  Styloides,  Wherefore  this  Bone  hath  connexion  with  the  fore-menuoned  parts,  and 
other  hereafter  to  bementioned.  Ithath  the  fame  temper  as  other  bones  have.  Theufe  of  it  is,  to 
miniller  Ligaments  to  certain  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue,  and  infertion  as  well  to  the  two  foremoll  and 
upper  Mufeks  of  the  Throttle,  as  to  its  own,  of  which  we  will  now  treat. 

The  Mufcles  of  the  Bone  JWcj,  according  to  the  opinion  of  each  fide  four, 

of  which  there  be  twO,  one  of  which  Galen  reters  to  the  common  Mufcles  of  the  or  Throttle , 

and  the  other  to  thofe  which  move  the  Shoulder-blade  upwards.  Howfoever  it  be,  the  hrft  of  the 
four  before-mentioned  arifes  from  the  Appendix  Stylotdes,  and  paffing  over  the  nervous  fuMance  of 
the  Mufcle  opening  the  lower  Jaw,  is  inferred  into  the  horns  of  the  Bone  Hyotdes,  This  Mufcle  is 
very  thin,  yet  fomewhat  broad,  the  which  in  that  refped  may  eafily  be  cut ,  unlefs  you  have  a  care  in 
feparatingthe  Mufcle  which  opens  , the  lower  Chap.  The  fecond  afeends  ob^quely  from  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  Shoulder-blade  near  the  produdtion  thereof  called  m  the  beginim 

&the  horns  ofthefaid  Bone  Hyoides.  This  is  round  and  nervous  in  the  midll  that  fo  it  might  be 
thellronger,  as  that  is  which  we  formerly  faid  opens  the  lower  Jaws  and  it  is  referred  by 
amongftfhofe  which  move  the  Shoulder-blade  upwards.  The  third  arifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
Sternon,  and  is  inferted  at  the  root  and  bafis  of  the  Bone  Hyoides  \  Galen  refers  it  to  the 
Mufcles  oftheLWs  whofe  opinion  takes  place  rather  inBealfs  thanin  Man,  feeingin  Man  fins 
Mufcle  cannot  be  found  either  to  proceed,  or  be  inferted  into  the  Throtde,  as  it  is  in  Bealfs.  The 
fourth  and  laifdefcends  within  ‘from  the  Chin  to  the  root  of  the  BoneHjWe/.  The  hrftoftheie 
^Mufcles  with  its  Companion  or  Parljner,  moves  the  Bone  upwards,  the  fecond  downwards, 

the  third  backwards,  and  the  fourth  forwards.  I  would  declare  whence  thefe  Mufcles  have  their  Vef- 
fels,  had  I  not  abundantly  fatisfied  that  thing,  when  I  treated  of  the  diitribution  of  me  Nerves,  Veins 

and  Arteries. 
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Of  the  Tongue. 

THe  Tongue  is  cfaflefiiy,  rare,'loofe,  and  foft  fubftance-,  it  enjoys  fleChof  a  different  kind 
from  the  reft  of  the  flefh,  as^^hiefly  appears^  whpn  you  cut  it  from  the  hrft  original  of  tl^ 
Mufcles  thereof-,  which  thing  hath  moved  fome,  that  they  have  made  a  fourth  kind  of  flefh 
proper  to  the  Tongue  and  different  from  the  reft,  viz.  the  Fibrous  Mufculous,  and  that  of  the  Bowels. 
The  quantity  thereof  is  fuch,  that  it  may  be  contained  in  the  Mouth,  aiid  eafily  i^^yed  to  each  pair 
thereof.  The  Figure  of  it  is  triangular,  which  it  rather  expreffes  in  the  bafis,  which  is  at  the  root 
of  the  Bone  Hyoides,  than  in  its  point,  or  fore-part ,  where  torn  a  triangle  it  becomes 
Itiscompofed  of  a  Membrane*  (which  it  hath  from  that  which  lines  all  the  infide  of  the  Mouth,) 
Mufcles  four.  Nerves  two  on  each  fide,  the  one  whereof  is  fent  torn  the  third  con)ugation,  into  the 
coat  thereof-,  the  other,  from  the  feventh  is  fent  into  the  mufculous  fubftance  even  to  tlje  end  there¬ 
of  for  motions  fake -,  fo  that  thofe  fenfifick  Nerves  brojn  the  third  conjugation,  onely  give  te  judge 
ofTaftes,  compofe  the  Coat,  and  touch  or  enter  not  the  flefh.  Befides,  it  is  compded  of  Veins  and 
Arteries  on  each  fide  one,  which  it  receives  from  the  external  Jugular  and 

nifeftly  to  the  end  thereof  on  the  lower  fide,  that  fo  they  might  be  eafily  opened  in  the  difeafcs  of  the 
Mouth  and  Throttle  -,  they  commonly  term  thefe  the  Ven£ntgr£,  or  btok  Veins. 

The  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue  are  abfolutely  ten^  on  each  fide  hve.  The  firft  narrow  at  the  beg  n- 
ning,  and  broader  at  the  end,  defeends  into  the  upper  fide  of  the  Tongue  from  the  Appendix 

and  together  with  its  Co-partner  draws  it  upwards.  The  fecond  hath  its  original  ^*“1  kom 
the  lower  Jaw,  about  the  region  of  the  Grinding  Teeth,  ai^  is  infoted  into  the  ower  i 
Toiwue,  the  which  with  its  Partner  draws  it  downward.  The  third  proceeds  from  the  inner  part 
of  th?  Chin,  and  goes  to  the  toot  of  the  Tongue,  that  when  need  requires  it  may  put  it  forth  of  the 
Mouth.  The  fourth,  the  gteateft  and  broadeft  of  them  all,  compoled  of  all  forts  of  Fibers,  paffeth 
forth  from  the  Bafis  of  the  bone  Hieyer,  and  ends  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Tongue,  which  with  its 
Companion  plucksit  back  into  the  mouth.  The  fifth  and  latl  moll 

part  Of  the  horns  of  the  bone  Hyoides,  and  goes  to  the  roots  of  the  1  ongue  between  the  two  hi  ft,  that 
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it  may  move  it  to  the  fidcs  of  the  Mouth.  The  temper  thereof,  as  of  all  other  flelh,  is  hot  and  moift. 

The  hrft  adion  and  commodity  thereof  is,  to  be  the  Organ  of  the  fenfeof  Tailing,  wherefore  h  was 
made  fungous  and  fpongy,  that  by  reafon  of  the  rarity  of  it,  it  might  more  eafily  admit  the  talies  con-t 
joined  with  the  fp^ttlc  as  a  vehicle.  Another  to  be  an  inftrument  to  dilHnguilh  the  voice  by  articu¬ 
late  fpeech,  for  which  it  was  made  moveableinto  each  part  of  the  Mouth.  The.third  isto  beahelp 
to  chaw  and  fwallow  the  m^t.  For  which  pufe  it  is  like  a  fcoop  or  difti  with  which  we  throw  back 
the  Com  into  the  Mill,  which  hath  fcaped  grinding.  And  becaul^  when  the  Tongue  is  drie,  it  is  lefs 
nimbleand  quick  to  perform  its  motions,  asappearsby  thofe  which  can  fcarce  fpeak  by  reafon  of 
thir  ,  or  a  burning  Fever  :  therefore  Nature  hath  placed  very  fpongy  glandules  at  the  roots  thereof, 
on  each  iide  one,  which  like  fpongesfuck  and  receive,  both  from  the  Brain  and  other  places,  a  wa- 
teriQi  and  fpettely  humour  with  which  they  burned  and  make  more  glib,  not  onely  the  Tongue,  but 

Almonds  ^ofthe^Th^t^^  glandules  are  called  the  ,  or 


Thetempcfi,; 
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Of  the  Mouth,  t' 

T  He  Mouth  is  that  capacity,  which,  bounded  with  the  Cheeks  and  Lips  contains  within  its  Whatitif 
Precinds  the  Teeth,  Tongue,  and  the  beginning  ofthe  Throttle  and  Gullet.  Therefore  the 
ufe  of  the  Mouth  isto  contain  the  Tongue,  andferve  it  in  the  fittet  performance  of  its  the  ufe. 
^lonsj  and  although  many  parts  hereof  have  been  formerly  handled,  as  the  Lips,  Teeth,  Taws 
Tongue,  Almonds,  and  palTagesof  the  Palat  coming  from  the  Nofe,  yet  it  remains  that  we  declare 
what  the  Palate,  the  Gargareon  or  Uvula,  the  Fharinx^  znd  fauces  or  Chops,  are.  The  Palat  for,  as  What  the  Pa- 
It  is  cornmonjy  called,  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth)  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  upper  part  of  the  Mouth  boun-  1*^  is.  •. 
ded  with  the  Teeth,  Gums,  and  upper  Jaw.  In  which  place  the  Coat  common  to  the  whole  Mouth,  t 

IS  made  rough  with  divers  wrinkles,  that  the  meats  put  up  and  down  between  the  Tongue  and  the 
Palat  might  be  broken  and  chawed  more  eafily  by  that  inequality  and  roughnefs.  If  any  would  find  The  Ncrvci 
hnd  the  Nerves,  which  defeend  into  the  Palate  from  the  fourth  Conjugation,  let  him  feparate  that  thereof. 

j  hind-part  of  the  Mouth  5  for  fo  he  lhall  find  them  at  the  fides 

and  hind-parts  of  the  bones  of  the  Palate,  which  incompafs  the  Palat,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
inner  holes  ofthe  Mouth,  which  defeend  from  the  Nofe,  and  region  of  the  produ6tions  of  the  Wedg- 
bone  called  the  Saddle.  Thefe  holes  or  pafTages  are  open,that  we  may  breath  the  better  when  we  lleep,  ...j, 
and  that  when  the  Nofe  is  not  well,  the  excrements  which  feek  their  paffage  by  it,  may  be  eafilier  hole^  of 
drawn  2.  way  ^  the  Mouth.  This  fame  Coat  is  woven  with  nervous  Fibers,  that  like  the  T  ongue  it  Palat  are  opeii. 
may  judge  or  Taftes  j  thefe  Fibers  compofe  a  Coat  that  hath  a  middle  confidence  betwixt  foft  and  what  kind  of 
L  ^  Ihould  have  been  any  harder,  like  a  Bone  or  Griile,  it  would  haVe  been  without  fenfe  > 

but  if  foft  er,  hard,  acid  and  (harp  meats  would  have  hurt  it. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


Of  the  Gargareon,  or  Vvula, 


tang- what  die  6ir. 


B’  „  _ _ _ 

ingdireaiy  down  at  the  further  eiU  of  the  Mat  and  kfisof  thebone£thm»2tr’ 
the  two  holes^  of  the  Palat  come  from  the  Nofe,  above  the  entrance  of  the  Throttle.  This  1^  is- 
little  body  is  fituate  in  this  place  to  break  the  violence  of  the  air  drawn  in  by  breathing  and  that 
by  delay  it  might  in  fome  fort  temper  and  mitigate  it  by  the  warmnefs  of  the  Mouth.  Befides,  that  Sof 
It  rnight  beas  it  were  the  Fledlrum^  or  quill  of  the  Voice,  fo  todiffufe  the  fuliginous  vapour  lent 
forth  in  breathing ,  that  it  may  be  difperfed  over  all  the  mouth,  that  refounding  from  thence  it  may 
r  motion  of  the  Tongue  difiinguifhed  and  formed  into  a  certain  Voice. 

Which  ufe  is  not  fmall  •,  when  we  fee  by  experience,  that  fuch  as  have  this  particle  cut  away,  or  The  dilcom- 
^ten,  or  corrupted  by  any  accident,  have  not  onely  their  Voice  vitiated  and  depraved,  but  fpeak  ill-  modifies  that 
tavouredly,  and,  as  they  fay,  through  the  Nofe,  and  befides,  inprocefsof  time  they  fall  into  a  Con-  enfucthe  lofs 
lumption  by  reafon  ofthe  cold  air  paffing  down  before  it  be  qualified.  This  famcpatricle  isalfo 
a  means  to  hinder  the  duft  from  flying  down  through  the  Weazon  into  the  Lungs.  By  the  Pha-  what  the 
meant  the  inner  and  back-part  of  the  mouth,  fet  or  placed  before  the  entrance  of  vharinx  andf 
u  r  ^  Gullet  i,  being  fo  called,  becaufe  that  place  is  narrow  and  ftrait ,  that  as  it  were  by 

thele  1  r^it^  the  air  drawn  in  by  the  mouth  might  be  forced  down  by  the  Throttle,  and  the  meat  in- 


C  H  A  P.  XV. 


Of  the  Larinx,  or  throttki 

meant  by  the  Larinx  and  Throttle ,  then  brofecutethe  other  con-  ^ 
ofitafterouraccuftomed  manner/  Therefore  by  the  Larinx  we  underftand  nothing  meant  by  the 
in  this  place  than  the  Head  and  extremity  of  the  rough  Artery,  or  Weazon ,  which  Ldmx, 
comes  nearer  to  griily  fubftance ,  than  to  any  others  The  quantity  thereof  is  fufficiently  large , 

yet 


IJO 


^ - the  diverfity  of  bodies.  It  rcfembks  inftiape  the  head  of  a  German  pipe. 

S  oflS  Mufcles,  on  each  fide  nine,  which  as  they  are  like  in  quantity, 

‘  ^nfaS  of  three  Grifies,  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves,  as  weftiewed  when 

furfe.  ^  f  tf^diftribution  of  the  VelTels as  alfo  of  a  double  Coat,  the  one  external,  the  other 

fi;Si  S--*,  *■■’ » “»■.  “  “  S' 

"'^ScoSir  ‘SSixiS 

Whence  the  “P  Uv  the\enefit  of  *the  ,  or  After-tongne  *,  and  alfo  of  the  Mufcles  opemng  and 

^  ^  ;  ir  fK-st-r.  fnnnd ;  and  to  conclude,  they  make  it  infinite  ways  dinerent  accoraing  lu 

The  Mitfcles  thrinfimte  varietyofthedilatation,  or  conftriaion  thereof  therefore,  becaufe  it 
eftheiar/er:.  be  moveabk,  efFecially  ‘^e  z^.jtrn«*r  andTi>r™*r, 

Their  numticr  each  fide  nine  Mufcles,  of  which  three  are  common, 

like^Grine,  that  it  may  open  and^iteit^^^^^^^^ 

•'  SiFSkc^wtri;*^^ 

of  the  Gullet,  and  ends  at  the  wings  and  fides  at  the  'H*' ^ 

to  the  fecond  Grille.  But  thefe  three  are  called  common  Mufcles,  ‘ 

frnm  rnmp  other  nlace  than  the  Throttle,  that  fo  they  may  be  inferred  into  tome  part  tftcreoi  ,  lor 

SamSlM-P- Mufcles  which  ^rifeh^^ 

Oil  each  fide*  the  firft  of  which  arifingfrom  the  fore-part  of  the  fecond  Grille,  makes  a  circle  un 
der  the  bafis  of  the  ftiiejd-like  Grifle  •,  whileft  afeending  obliquely  to  the  bafis 
wardsinferted  inapart  ofit,fo  to  ftrengthen  and  dilate  it. 

the  fecond  Grifle  from  that  place  where  it  adheres  to  the  firft,  it  runs  obliquely  crollmg 

the  inner  and  forepa«  of  the^ Grifle  n^^oides  near  to  the  bafis  thereof,  that  it  may  )mn  ^o  the  fe- 

cond.  The  third  from  the  hind-baCs  of  the  fecond  Grifle  afeends  direftly  “  ^e 

Grifle  zirAwWer,  that  with  the  fecond  Mufcle  It  may  (yen  and 

fides  of  th^cond  Grifle,  near  thcoriginal  of  the  {ccond  Mufcle,  to  t  e  i  es  •  j  ji^qC  (iiield- 
with  the  fecind  Mufcle  it  may  open  and  fliut  it.  Thehftharifes  from  the  ^  fp' 

grifle,  and  eiids  in  the  fore-part  of  the  Jiytmidei  at  the  infertion  of  the  fourth  Mufcle,  that  lo  may 

whencethe  ^'^t’fet^and  klf^fcendsby  the  hind-bafis  of 

Mufcles  of  the  prefs  it  down.  But  you  muft  note  that  all  fuch  Mufcles  as  an  e  r  m  Arvtenoides  But 

Throttle  have  branches  from  the  recurrent,  but  efpecially  thofe  who  open  and  (hut  the  Grille 
their  Nerves.  S7teX«  connexion,  and  ufe  of  the  Throttle  may  eafily  be  kiywn  by  that  we  have  faid  be¬ 
ta  A^^KhTSng  very  full  ofdilficulty  tofearch  out  and  denaonftrate  all  theconditi- 
ts  of  thetlanical  parts,  ly  relfon  of  the  diverfity  of  their  compofition.  Wherefore  hence¬ 
forward  concerning  the  fublknce,  temper,  and  other  circumftances  of  fuch  pans  as  we  ftiaU 
omit ,  you  may  have  recourfe  to  thofe  things  which  we  have  written  in  ^e  Demonftration  <rf  the 
Ample  and  flmilar  parts,  of  which  thefe  organical  are  compofed  j  as  if  any  l 

per  the  Lttria*  is,  you  (hall  anfwer,  of  a  cold,  dry,  hot,  and  "'Oift,  became  it  confifts  both  ^ 
.ra,r.-,i>.a  a  ariflv  and  flelhy  fubftance.  He  which  reckonsup  aU  the  parts  of  the  Mouth,  muft  not  omit 
Jr  Afle^  thftgrlfly  and  nLmbranous  body  which  atifes  from  the  roots  of  the  Tongue,  which  that  m 

Tongue.  might  be  more  quick  for  motion,  that  is,  whereby  it  might  be  more  eafily  creded  and  depreffed 

(fo?  thofe  things  which  arc  more  foft  do  continually  Aide  away  ,  but  thofe 

not  be  bended)  it  was  convenient  it  ftiould  be  neither  too  hard,  nor  too  foft,  that  it  might  be 
ereded  whileft  we  breath,  but  deprefled  when  we  fwallow.  It  is  a  principal  inftrument  of  the 
Voice,for  it  cannot  be  well  articulated  unlefs  the  way  were  ftrait.  Therefore  it  ftraitens  that  way, 
and  the  paflage  of  the  griflesof  the  Throttle,  but  efpecially  the  Arytenoidess  it  is  always  raoift  by  a 
certain  NatNe  and  Inbred  Humidity,  wherefore,  if  it  happen  to  be  dried  by  a  Fever,  or  any 
other  like  accident,  the  Speech  is  taken  away.  It  is  bound  on  both  fides  by  the  common  n^mbranc 
of  the  Mouth  to  the  fides  of  the  Arytenoides  even  to  the  back-part  thereof  that  fo  h  e  a  over  i 
may  open  and  (hut  the  orifice  of  the-Throttle,  that  none  of  the  meat  and  drink  in 
n  mKV  fall  into  the  Weaion,  in  fuch  abundance  as  may  hinder  the  egrefs  and  regrefs  of  th  . 
thkgsVomc-  muft  not  think  that  this  body  doth  fo  clofcly  fhut  the  orifice  of  the  Throttle,  but  that  fon^  frna 
what  always  quantity  of  moifture  always  runs  down  by  the  inner  fides ,  as  the 

falls  upan  the  Lungs /othcrwifc  Eclegmaes  ftiould  be  of  no  ufe  in  the  difeafesof  the  Cheft.  And  becaufo  that 
this^Uttk  b^y  is  partaker  of  volufttary  motion,  therefore  according  to  the  opinion  of  fomc 
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there  arc  four  Mufdes  beftowrf  upon  if,  two  which  may  opert  it,  and  two  that  Ihut  it,  on  each  fide 
one.  The  opening  Mufclcsdefcend  frcin  the  root  of  the  boneHpAfer,  and  in  their  infertion,  grow-  The  M„feW 
ng  MO  one  they  are  terminated  in  the  root  of  this  body,  that  is,  the  EfiglettU  in  the  back  part  of  5,^^. 

.  Th'.  (hutting  Mufcles  fin  thofe  Creatures  where  they  are  £bund)arifeon  the  infide  between  ^ 

'h  ^  h  thereof  Tridy  I  could  never  obferve  and  find  thefe  four  Mufcles  in  a  man 

Amgh  t  have  diligently  and  eamdlly  fought  for  them,  but  1  have  always  obferved  them  in  Bealls’  - 

Tteefore  feme  have  boldly  affirmed  that  this  little  body  in  fwallowing  lies  not  unon  the  nrlb^flr 
the  Throttle,  unlels  when  it  is  prdfed  down  by  the  heavinefs  of  fuch  things  as  are  to  be  fwa^lnt^.1 
but  that  at  all  other  times  by  reafon  of  the  coiitinual  breathing  it  Hands  uptight,  the  ThmttlXing 

^n.  Thm  remam  as  yet  to  be  confidered,  twofmall  bofoms  or  cavities,  Ot  rather  fiffiirefwh  ch  ri.  r  r  e  - 
Nature  hath  hollowed  in  the  very  Throttle  under  the  Ftmlnttu  nn  niiures  winch  The  ufeofthe 

anvofthemeatnrdrinWllionU  on  each  lide  one,  thstt  if  by  chance  cavities  orfif. 

RpLitW  1  1  ^  It  might  be  there  ftaid  and  retained  fures  of  the 

Befide  that,  the  Air  too  violently  entering,  ftiould  be  in  fomefort  broken  by  thefe  clifts  or  chink?  ’ 

no  otherwife  then  the  hloud  and  fpirit  entering  into  the  heart  through  the  AM,  or  Eamherlmf  ’ 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  Neck,  and  the  parts  thereof, 

FItft  we  will  define  what  Ac  Neck  is,  then  profecute  the  parts  thereof,  as  well  proper  as  com¬ 
mon,  efpeaa  ty  thofe  of  which  we  have  not  as  yet  treated.  For  it  were  fuperfluous  to  S 
ai^  more  of  the  Skin  the  flelhy  Pannicle,  the  Veins,  Arteries,  Nerves,  Gullet,  WeaSiiS 
ftiuicies  a.cending  and  uefcending  to  the  parts  into  which  they  are  inferted  alongft  the  Neck  i  where¬ 
fore  you  mull  not  ex«<a,  that  we  Ihould  fay  any  thing  of  the  Neck,  more  than  To  defcribethc  Fert!- 
or  Rack-bones,  being  the  proper  parts  thereof,  and  the  Ligaments,  as  well  thofe  propa  to  ffie 
Neck,  as  thofe  which  it  hath  in  common  with  the  head ;  and  laftly,  the  Mufcles,  as  weU  thofe  it  hath 
in  common  with  the  Headand  Cheft,  as  thofe  of  its  own.  ThereLe  the  Neck  is  nothing  elfe  than  What  the 
F&  •  '?  contained  between  the  Nowl-bone  and  the  firfi  Fertehta  of  the  back.  Neckb 

Fi  m  the  Neck,  the  Fcrtcfeer  mull  be  confidered,  andwemuft  Ihew  whattheyhave  properand 

Aatwemaythemoreeafilyfiiew  theorigiSa  d 
infer  tion  of  the  Mufcles  growing  out  of  them  and  ending  in  them.  The  Neck  confillfof  fev^ 

“’which  you  mull  confider  their  proper  body;  and  then  the  holes  bv 

MesthroLh^wh  ehTheN  *^,4’"^'5(/'"“P'^C)ceirescf  theFrrrcfe-^-,  fourthly,  the  what  to  be 

holes  through  which  the  Nerves  are  diffeminated  into  other  parts  from  the  Spinal  marrow  and  be-  co'’fid«cd  ia 

fid«  the  perforations  of  die  tranfverfe  produaionsby  which  theVeins  andArteries,  which  we  call 
Grvior/cr  afeend  alongft  the  Neck;  and  laftly,  the  connexion  of  thefe  fame  Femhra  orS 
bcaies.  ^  For  the  hrft.  By  the  body  of  the  Fertehra,  we  underlland  the  fore-prt  thereof  up^n  whLh 
hI  ?  K  V‘v-  that  IS  not  always  the  largeft  in  thofe  Fertrfe  which  are  nigheft  the 

Head,  but  It  is  always  encompaOed  with  the  body  of  the  Fcrteira,  and  befides  with  three^forts  of 

proceffes,  except  in  the  hrft  Rack-bone,  that  is  right,  tranfverfe  and  oblique.  By  right  we  unLf  Whi.h  h,  ,1 
Hand  thofe  extuberancies  in  the  Rack-bones  of  the  Neck  which  arc  hollLcd  dircaly  iiiThe  uDoet  rTgtproceP 

e^hfidetofuftain  and  receive  the  bafis  of  the  Rack-bone  whfch  fesofthe  Ftr- 
isfetuponit.  By  the  oblique  procefles,  we  underlland  the  bunchings  out  by  which  thefe  Rack- 
bones  are  mutually  knit  together  by  Gtnglyms  ;  thefe  are  feared  between  the  tranfverfe  nrixefe 

J  A  !  ’  I-  5  perforated,  that  they  may  give  way  to  the  before  Tranfverfe^  ' 

^fenbed  Veins  and  Arteries,  which  entering  the  Spinal  marrow  by  the  holes  Vthe  Nervernour^ 

the  Rack-bones  and  parts  belonging  to  them.  Befides,  you  muft  note,  that  the  perforations  of 
the  Rack-bo^s  of  the  Neck,  by  which  the  Nerves  proceed  from  the  Spinal  marrow  m  t£  outward 
parts,  are  under  the  tranfverfe  procels,  that  is  growing  or  made  by  the  upper  and  hv/etFertehra 
contrary  to  all  other  wbch  arc  m  the  reft  of  the  Rack-bones.  For  the  connexion  of  -ru 

bofc  ''LTour  ffiThdr'd'!-'”  Spine  have  fix  connexions,:twoi„  hehow;  ImoS 

By  the  two  firft  connexions  they  arc  fomutuallv  the 

articulated  in  their  own  bodies,  that  each  are  joined  with  other  both  above  and  below.  But  bv 

the  four  , other  by  them  oblique  afeendent  and  defeendent  proceffes  on  each  fide  two  thevarefo 
mutually  inarticulate,  that  as  the  fourth  Rack-bone  of  the  Neck  by  its  oblique  afcende’nt  mLeff® 

^received  of  the  defeendent  proceffes  of  the  third  Rack-bone,  fo  it  receives  the  oblique  afeJ 

by  its  oblique  .defeendents,  for  always  the  oblique  afeendents  are  recei 
ved  andthe  defeendents  receive..  Yet  we  mull  except  the  firft  Rack-bone  of  KI  S'i 
contained  with  four  romiexions  by  his  lower  oblique  proceffes,  and  by  its  upper  bVthich  it  rf 

ceives  the  oblique  proceffes  of  the  Nowl-bone,  andofthefecondRack-Lie.  Thefeco^dt^^ 

or  Rack-bone ,  m^  alfo  be  excepted,  which  is  holden  by  five  connexions  that  is  to  fav""  ffiiw 
y  Its  obhque  proceffes,  and  thehfth  by  its  own  body,  by  which  it  is  knit  to  the  bodv  nf  A 
FM  Butwemuftnpte  that  whereas  Nature  Lhhiotgfve?,  a  Spffie  m“Uack^^^^^ 
yet  It  hath  giveirat  a  certain  bunch  or  extuberaucy  in  Head  thereof,  in  likemanner  feL^eiti^kL’ 
no  common  paffage  with  the  fecondFmeW  for  the  naffinv  fnrrLf  ^1,7x17  ■  ’  •  §  “  , 

its  fides  ofthe  bfdy,  anditis  made  X  tWn  L  tte 

it  might  receive  the  fore-procefs  raifpfl  n-Jtlnp  u  J  r  u’  ^  '^^fhout  body,  that  called  the 

pccrtzfex  calls  the  Tooth  to  which  fhp  Second  Rack-bone,  which  Tooth, 

within  from  the  hind  mrf  nf  tVipH  F^^^cipal  Ligament  of  the  Head  is  faftned,  which  defeends 
witmntromthe  hind-part  of  the  Head  under  thz  A^ophyfes  Clinoides,  or  proceffes  of  the  Wedge- 


IJt 


B 


O  O  K 


vr- 


By  whatarti- 
ladoB  the 
head  is  ben¬ 
ded  back¬ 
wards  and  for¬ 
wards. 


. '  ,  ,  .  Vnb  f  ion  the  head  is  bended  forwards  and  backwards,  as  it  is  moved  to  the  fides  by 

And  by  with  the  fecond*  That  procefs  is  bound  by  two  laments, the 

thearticula  i  and  broader  is  external,  comprehending  in  thecompafs  hereof  all  the 

firft  of  which  bei  Rack-bones  to  theHead,  orrather  defeending  from  the  Head 

..  upf^r  V  Ligament  going  from  one  bone  to  another.  The  other  is  the  ftronger,  and  alfo 

tothem,asany  g  I  8  ^  with  the  Grifle,  which  by  its  interpofition  binds  together 

encompaffestheartic^  in  pulling afunder  theRack-bonesofaSwinei 

f  i  tL^Sne  or  LekW  is  tied  together,  and  cLpold  throughout  with  fuch  Ligaments. 

and  the  wh  p  shemth  aU  the  Kackchones  of  the  Back,  k^iit  together. 

Table.2o.^  2^  Shzmth  the  fore  and  upper  face  of  the  Necko&c,  SecDr.Cr<,p.3?«- 

fjfom  A  B  the  feven  Vertebraes  ^ 
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IV 


mi 


VI 


Vll 


A  ' 


Via 


IX 


"VV'' 


The  Vertibm 

ofthcHoly- 

b®nc. 


of  the  Neck; 

From  C  to  D  the  twelve  Verte-  ear®^  H. 

bx^esof  theChefi, 

From  EtoF  the  five  Kack^hones 
of  the  LoinSm 

FromG  to  H  the  Osfacrum,  or 
Holy  Bone  confifiing^  commonly-flf 
Vertebrae. 

From  \  to  K  the  Bone  Coccyx,  or 
theKump^bone^  according  to  the 
late  Writers, 

L  L  fhe  bodies  of  the  Vertebrae. 

M  the  tranfverfe  procejfes  of  the 
Vertebrae. 

N  the  defeendent  procejfes, 

O  O  the  afeendent  procejfes, 

P  P  the  backward  procejfes, 
ao.  the  holes  that  are  in  the 
fides  of  the^tttthx^^  through 
which  the-Nerves  are  tranfmitted, 

R  R  grijly  Ligament  betwixt  , 

the  Vertebrae.  ‘  A 

A  2  3  4  the  hole  whereout  the 
marrow  of  the  Backjjfueth, 

B  2  3  the  cavity  which  admitteth 
the  root  ofthefecond  Kackebone, 

^  A  cavity  or  Sinus  in  the  fame 
place  crujled  over  with  a  Grifle, 

D  2  A  prominence  in  the  outward 
region  of  the  Sinus. 

E  F  23  the  Sinus,  or  cavity  of  H 

thefirji  Kackebone  which  admitteth 
the  two  heads  of  the  Nowl-bone, 

G  G  2  3  4  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  ,  r  .  r  r 

thefirji  Vertebra.  H  i  the  hole  of  this  tranfverfe  proeefs,  1 3  the  Sims  which  togeth^  with  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  Nowl-bone  marked  with  E,  mak^th  a  common  pajf^e  prepared  for  the  Nerves,  K  3  4  <1  rough 
place  where  the  Spine  of  thefirji  Kack,is  wanting,  L  L  ^  two  cavities  of  thefirji  Rac^  receivingthetwo 
bunches  ofthefecond  Rack,mark^d  with  M  N.  MN  •y  6  the  two  bunches  ofthefecond  :^ckwhichfaU  into 
the  cavities  of  the  firfi,  O  y  the  Appendix  or  tooth  of  the  fecond  Rack,,  P5  A  k^ub  of  this  Appendix 
crufiedoverwith  aGrijle,  QJ  the  back,  fide  of  the  tooth,  Rd  theSims  or  cavity  of  the  fame^  about 
which  a  tranfverfe  Ligament  is  rouled^containing  the  faid  tooth  in  the  cavity  of  the  firji  Rack,  STd  Cer¬ 
tain  cavities  at  the  fides  of  the  tooth  whence  the  roots  ijfueof  the  fore-branch  of  the  fecond  pair  of  finews, 
V  5  the  point  of  the  tooth,  An  ajperity  or  roughnefs^  where  is  a  hole^  but  not  thrilled  through, 

Y6  A  cavity  of  the  fecondRack,->  which  together  with  the  cavity  marked  with  Z,  makith  a  hole  through 
which  the  Nerves  do  ijfue,  Z  4  Sinus  of  the  firji  Rack,  a  5  6  7  Tk  double  jpine  (f  the  fecond  Rac^ 
h  K6y  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  fecond  Rack,  cy  the  hole  of thefaid  tranfverfe  procefs,  d  6  7  the 
defeending  procefs  of  the  fecond  Rack,^  whofe  cavity  is  marked  with  d,  inthefixth  Figure,  e6y  the 
place  where  the  body  of  the  fecond  Rack,  defeendeth  downward,  fgg  8  thelowerfide  of  the  body  of  the 
third  R'ackatf,  the  two  eminent  parts  of  the  fame  at  hi  8  thi  afcendingprocejfes,  Im  « 

defcendingprocejfes,  nopqS  the  tranfverfe  procejfes,  rSp  the  Spine  or  backward  procefs,  M  the 
two  tops  of  the  Spine,  up  the  defeending  procefs  of  the  third  Rack,  k  p  the  afcendtng  procefs,  ythe 
tranfverfeprocefs  of  thethirdRack,  olB  p  the  hole  of  this  tranfverfe  procefs,  fj  p  the  upper  Mowed  part 
of  the  body  of  the  third  Rack,  ^  p  the  Sinus  or  cavity  which  mak^th  the  lower  part  of  a  hole  through  which 
the  conjugations  of  the  Nerves  are  led,  i  7  upper  part  of  the  j'ame  hole. 

The  Holy-bone  is  compofed  of  four  Vertehrse  (or  rather  of  five  or  fix,  as  in  the  Figure  above}  be- 
fides  the  Rump-bone,  it  receives,  ^nd  holds  fafi  the  Ojfa  Ilium^  or  Hanch-bones,  and  is  as  a  Bafis  to 
all  the  Rack-bones  placed  above  it,  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  Rack-bones  from  the  H^^d  to 
the  Holy-bone  grow  ftill  thicker,  bccaufe  that  which  fupports  ought  to  be  bigger  than  that  which  is 
fupported.  There  is  a  certain  moifture,  tough  and  fatty,  put  between  the  Rack-toes,- as  alfo  in 
other  joints  to  make  them  glib  and  flippery,  that  fo  they  may  the  better  move.  Whilcft  this  mo^on 
is  made,  the  Rack-bones  part  one  from  another.  * 
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and  other  extreme  ^arts  of  the  !Body. 


The  commodities  or  ufes  of  the  Spine  are  faid  to  be  four.  The  firft  is,  That  it  is  as  it  were,  the 
feat  and  foundation  of  the  compofurc  and  conftrudion  of  the  whole  body,  as  the  Carcafs  is  in  a 
Ship.  The  fecond.  That  it  is  a  way  or  paffage  for  the  marrow.  The  third  is,  Becaufe  it  contains 
and  preferves  the  fatne.  The  fourth  is.  That  it  ferves  for  a  Wall  or  Bulwark  to  the  entrails,  which 
lie  and  reft  upon  it  on  the  infide.  And,  becaufe  we  have  fallen  into  mention  of  Ligaments,  it  will  not 
be  amils  to  infert  in  this  place  that  which  ought  to  be  known  of  them.  Firft  therefore,  we  will  de¬ 
clare  what  a  Ligament  is,  then  explain  the  divers  acceptions  thereof  i  and  laftly,  profecute  their 
differences. 

Therefore  a  Ligament  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  fimple  part  of  Mans  Body,  next  to  a  Bone  and  Grille 
tbemoft  terreftrial,  and  which  moft  ufually  arifes  from  the  one  or  other  of  them  either  mediately  or 
immediately,  and  in  the  like  manner  ends  in  one  of  them,  or  inaMufcle,  or  in  fome  other  part  •, 
whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  Ligament  is  without  bloud,  dry,  hard,  cold,  and  without  fenfe,  like 
the  parts  from  whence  it  arifes,  although  itrefemble  aNerve  in  whitenefs  and  confiftence,  but  that 
it  is  fomewhat  harder. 

A  Ligament  is  taken  either  generally,  or  more  particularly  i  in  general ,  for  every  part  of  the 
body,  which  ties  one  part  to  another,  in  which  fenfe  the  skin  may  be  called  a  Ligament,  becaufe  it 
contains  all  the  inner  patts  in  one  union.  So  the  comprehending  all  the  natural  parts, 

and  binding  them  to  the  Back-bone;  fo  the  Membrane  invefting  the  Ribs,  (that  is,  theP/c//m) 
containing  all  the  Vital  parts  •,  thus  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain,  the  Nerves,  Veins,  Arteries,  Mufcles, 
Membranes  s  and  laftly,  all  fuch  parts  of  the  Body  which  bind  together,  and  contain  other,  may 
be  called  Ligaments,  becaufe  they  bind  one  part  to  another  i  as  the  Nerves  annex  the  whole  Body  to 
the  Brain,  the  Arteries  faften  it  to  the  Heart,  and  the  Veins  to  the  Liver.  But  to  conclude,  the  name 
of  a  Ligament  more  particularly  taken,  fignihes  that  part  of  the  Body  which  we  have  deferibeda 

little  before.  ^  ^ 

The  differences  of  Ligaments  are  many,for  Ibme  are  membranous  and  thin  •>  others  broad,  other- 
fome  thick  and  round,  fome  hard,  fome  foft,  fome  great,  fome  little,  fome  wholly  grilly,  others 
of  a  middle  confiftence  between  a  Bone  and  Grille,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  the 
parts  which  they  bind  together  in  quicknefs,  vehemency,  and  llownefs.  We  will  (hew  the  other  dif¬ 
ferences  of  Ligaments,  as  they  (hall  prefent  themfelves  in  diffeiffion. 


The  manifold 
ufes  of  the 
Back-bone. 


What  a  Liga¬ 
ment  is. 

Why  it  is 
without  fenfei 


What  parts  . 
maybe  called 
Ligaments  in 
a  general  hg- 
nification. 


The  differen¬ 
ces  of  Liga¬ 
ments  proper¬ 
ly  fo  called. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Nec}^ 

THe  Mufcles  of  the  Neck,  as  well  proper  as  common,  are  in  number  twenty,  or  elfe  twenty*Their  numbet 
two,  that  is,  ten  or  eleven  on  each  fide  j  of  which,  feven  onely  move  the  Head,  or  the  firft 
Vertebra  with  the  Head  •,  the  other  three  or  four,  the  neck  it  fclf.  Of  the  feven  which  move 
the  Head,  and  with  the  head  the.  firft  Vertebra^  fome  extend  and  eredt  it,  others  bend  and  decline  it, 
others  move  it  obliquely,  but  all  of  them  together  in  a  fucccllive  motion  move  it  circularly  :  and  the 
like  judgment  may  be  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Neck. 

But  before  I  can  come  tb  the  defeription  of  their  original  and  infertibn,  I  inuft  admoni(h  thee, 
that  the  two  Mufcles  of  the  Shoulder-blade  muft  firft  be  taken  away  by  dilfedion  ^  that  is ,  the 
‘Trapezius  ot  Table-mufcle,  and  the  Khomboides^  or  Squarc-mufcle  s  whofe  original  and  infertion 
that  we  may  the  better  demonftrate,  (or  rather  the  ad'ion  by  which  we  feek  that  original  and  infer¬ 
tion)  they  muft  be. pulled  up,  beginning  at  tHeir  infertion,  which  is  at  the  Shoulder-blade  (as  (hall 
be  ftewed  in  the  proper  place ,  turning  them  up  towards  their  original,  that  is ,  to  the  Spine. 

Befides,  the  lefs  Khomboides^  the  hinder  and  upper  (  called  alfo  the  Dentam  or  toothed-Mufcle  ) 
muft  be  raifed  from  its  oriignal ,  which  is  <at  the  three  lower  Rack-bones  of  the  Neck  and  the  firlf 
of  the  Back,  and  turned  up  to  its  infertion,  which  is  at  three  fpaces  of  the  lower  ribs  nigh  to  the 
hind  and  upper  angle  of  the  Shoulder-blade ,  as  (hall  be  (hewed  in  fit  place  hereafter.  Thefe 
Mufcles  thus  raifed  up,  the  four  Mufcles  which  eredf  and  extend  the  Head,  muft  be  taken  away,  and 
then  thofe  two  which  move  it  obliquely  ,  and  laftly,  one  which  bends  or  declines  :  for  thus  Ana¬ 
tomical  order  requires.  Yet,  if  you  think  good,  you  may,  not  hurting  the  other,  firft  of  all  cut 
away  that  which  is  called  the  which  declines  or  bends  the  Head.  For  thefe  four  which’ 

lift  up  and  extend  the  Head,  the  firft  from  the  figure  of  the  Spleen  is  called  the  Splenius  ,  it  afeends  SflsniitSc 
from  the  five  upper  fpines  of  the  Back ,  and  the  four  lower  of  the  Neck ,  and  is  obliquely  inferted 
at  the  back-part  of  the  Head,  and  the  Mamillary  procefs ,  whence  you  mayraife  it  towards  its  ori¬ 
ginal.  The  fecond  by  reafon  of  its  compofure  is  called  Complexush  this  palling  from  the  third.  The  cmf(- 
fourth,  and  fifth  tranfverfc  procefs  of  the  Back ,  and  often  from  the  firft  of  the  Neck :  afeends  di- 
re(ffly  to  the  back-part  of  the  Head,  encompafting  the  lower  and  fide-part  of  the  Neck,  you  may  ea- 
fily  take  it  up ,  if  you  begin  at  the  fpine ,  and  fo  go  forward  to  the  tranfverfe  procelfes  and  ma¬ 
millary  proceffes  of  the  Nowl-bone.  This  Compkxus  may  be  divided  into  two  or  three  Mufcles,  but 
that  with  fome  difficulty,  by"  reafon  of  its  folded  texture.  The  third  and  fourth,  which  be  two  of  the 
eight  little  Mufcles,  being  four  on  each  fide ,  do  afeend  fomewhat  obliquely,  the  firft  truly  from  -  . 

the  whole  fide  of  the  fecond  V mebra.  The  fecond  from  the  whole  fide  of  the  procefs  of  the  firft  ° 

V irtebra^  which  it  hath  in  ftead  of  a  Spine  i  they  afeend  to  the  back-part  of  the  Head,  juft  againft  Mufeks. 
the  Spine ,  thefe  two  Mufcles  by  the  confent  of  all  Anatomifts,  are  called  right  or  diredf  Mufcles, 
onely  moving  the  head,  thefe  truly  muft  not  be  plucked  from  the  places  of  their  original,  nor  infer¬ 
tion,  but  onely  bound  by  a  ftring  put  under  them,  that  fo  they  may  be  the  more  eafily  (hewed.  On 
each  fide  follow  two  oblique  Mufcles,  one  whereof  onely  moves  the  Head  i  the  other  primarily 
the  firft  V rtebra ,  but  fecondarily  and  by  accident  the  Head  it  felf.  For  the  firft,  contrary  to  the 

N  opinion 
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Which  may 
be  truly  called 
the  proper 
Mufcle  of  the 
Neck. 

The  two  mo¬ 
tions  of  the 
Head, 


The  Mafloi- 
dtui. 


Of  the  Mufcles  and!Bones 


opinion  of  fome,  itarifcs  from  the  tranfverfe  proccfs  of  the  firft  Pvack-boh^ ,  and  then  is  inferted , 
above  the  infertion  of  the  firft  right  Mufcle  :  the  which  in  like  manner  you  itihft  lift  up,  by  fomething 
put  underneath  it,  but  not  feparate  it.  The  other  entering  forth  of  the  Spine  of  the  fecond  Verte- 
hra^  is  inferted  at  the  procefs  of  the  firft,  contrary  to  the  original  of  the  precedent,  although  fome 
think  otherwife.  It  will  be  convenient  in  the  like  manner,  onely  to  lift  up  this  with  a  ftring,  and 
not  pluck  him  from  its  place,  that  fo  you  may  fee  how  all  thefe  make  a  perfed  triangle.  The  adion 
ofthisMuftle  is  contrary  to  the  adion  of  the  precedent,  as  the  contrariety  of  its  original  and  infer¬ 
tion  ftiew. 

‘Ihe  Fourth  Figure  of  the  Mufcles*  ^hvs  Figure  Jherveth  the  cavities  of  the  middle  and  lower  Bellies^ 
the  Bowels  being  tak$n  out^  but  mofi  part  of  the  Bones  and  Mufcles  remaining, 

AB  7’hefirji  Mufcle  bending  the  neck^.^ 
calledLou^us, 

C  C  7he  fecond  bender  of  the  nec}{jy 
called  Scalenus. 

Dt)DD  "the  outward  intercoftal 
Mufcles* 

EEEE  the  inner  intetco^zl  Muf¬ 
cles, 

F  F  F  7he  fecond  Mufcle  of  the  Chefi^ 
called  lerratus  major. 

G  the  firji  Mufcle  of  the  Shoulder- 
blade^  called  ferratus  minor ,  fepa- 
ratedfrom  hU  original, 

H  the  frfi  Mufcle  of  the  Arm  called 
Pedoralis ,  feparated  from  his  ori¬ 
ginal, 

I  the  fecond  Mufcle  of  the  Arm.,  called 
Deltoides. 

K  the  Bone  of  the  Arm  without  flejh. 

L  thefirfi  Mufcle  of  the  Cubit,  called 
Biceps. 

M  7he  fecond  Mufcle  of  the  Cubit  cal¬ 
led  Brachicus. 

iN  the  Clavicle ,  or  Collar-bone,  bent 
backward, 

O  the  firft  Mufcle  of  the  Cheft,  called 
Subclavius. 

P  the  upper  procefs  of  the  Shoulder- 
blade, 

(l^fThs  firft  Mufcle  of  the  Head,  called 
obliquus  inferior. 

R  the  fecond  Mufcle  of  the  Head,  called 
'  Complexus. 

S  the  fourth  Mufcle  of  the  Shoulder- 
blade,  caVedLevztor, 

T  V  the  two  Bellies  of  the  fourth  Mufcle  of  the  bone  Hyois.  X  X  a  a  Tfoe  fifth  Mufcle  of  thebacl^  whofe 
original  is  at  zz,  YYbbcc  the  ftxth  Mufcle  of  the  thigh,  called  Pfose,  whofe  original  is  at  cc,  and 
tendon  at  hh,  ZZ  the  feventh  Mufcle  of  the  thigh,  d  the  Holy-hone,  o  o  o  the  holes  of  the  Holy- 
hone,  out  of  which  the  Nerves  do  iffue,  e  A  portion  of  the  fifth  Mufcle  of  the  thigh  arifmg  firm  the  Share- 
hone,  f  the  Share-bone  bared,  k  the  nineth  Mttfcle  of  the  thigh  or  the  firfi  circumador. 

Wherefore  when  the  firft  oblique  moves  the  Head  obliquely  forward,  the  fecond  pulls  it  back  by 
the  firft  Vertebra  •,  this,  with  his  alfociate  of  the  other  fide,  may  be  truly  termed  the  proper  Mufcles  of 
the  Neck,  becaufe  they  belong  to  no  other  part*,  whereas  it  is  contrary  in  other  Mufcles.  But  we 
muftnote,  that  the  Head  (according  to  G^2/e«’s  opinion)  hath  two  motions,  one  diredly  forwards 
and  backwards ,  as  appears  in  beckning  it  forwards,  and  calling  it  backwards »  the  other  circular. 

The  firft  in  Galenas  opinion  is  performed  by  the  firft  Vertebra  moved  upon  the  fecond  i  the  fecond 
by  the  Head  moved  upon  the  firft  Vertebra  for  which  he  is  reproved  by  the  later  Anatomifts,  who 
teach  that  the  Head  cannot  be  turned  round,  or  circularly  upon  the  firft  Vertebra,  without  putting 
it  out  of  joint. 

For  the  laft  which  bends  the  Head,  it  afeends  from  the  upper  and  fide-part  of  the  Sternon,  and 
the  next  part  of  the  clavicle,  obliquely  to  the  Apophyfis  Maftoides,  or  mamillary  procefs  of  the  hind 
part  of  the  Head,  whence  it  is  called  the  Maftoideus,  You  may  divide  this  by  rcafon  of  its  mani¬ 
fold  original  rather  into  two,  than  into  three  Mufcles.  But  it  had  been  better  that  the  Head  might 
have  been  moved  every  way ,  equally  backwards  and  to  the  right  and  left  fidesi  but  thus  it  would 
often  have  been  llrained  to  our  great  damage  and  danger  oflife  i  neither  could  there  have  been  fuch 
facility  of  motion  without  a  loofnefs  of  the  joint.  Therefore  Nature  had  rather  bellow  upoh  the 
Head  an  harmlefs  faculty  of  fewer  motions,  than  one  furnillied  with  more  variety,  but  with  a  great 
deal  more  uncertainty  and  danger.  Wherefore  it  hath  made  this  juncture  not  lax  or  loofe,  but 
ftilf  and  llrong.  "  * 

.  '  '  I  After 
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and  other  extreme  ^arts  of  M  Sodj.  i  j 

— .  — _ — —  ■  I  ^ 

After  the  (hewing  of  thefe  Mufcles,  we  muft  come  to  three  or  four .  of '  the  Neck,  of  which  number^ 

Wo  (which  fome  reduce  to  one)  extend,  another  bends,  and  the  M  moves  fide  ways-,  and  all  of 

'th  em  with  a  motion  fucceeding  each  other  turn  it  about,  as  we  faid  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Head.  The 

firft  of  thefe  which  extend,  taking  its  original  from  the  fix  tranfverfc  procelfes  of  the  fix  upper 

Rack-bones  of  the  Back  or  rather  from  the  root  of  the  oblique,  afcends  diredly  to  the  Spine  of  the 

fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  and  the  oblique  procefs  thereof  i  fome  fome  call  it  the  ‘Iranfverfarm  \  The  TrAnfvy*. 

that  is,  the  tranfverfe  Mufcle.  This,  if  you  defire  to  take  it  away,  it  is  belt  firft  to  feparate  it  from 

the  Spine,  then  to  turn  it  upwards  to  the  tranfverfe  procelfes  unlefs  you  had  rather  draw  it  a  little 

from  itsPartner  and  Companion,  in  that  place  where  their  originals  arediftind,  feeing  it  is  the  laft 

and  next  to  the  Bones. 


"the  Fifth  Figure  of  the  Mufcles,  In  rphichfome  Mufcles  of  the  Head,  Chef,  ArrAs, 

and  Shulder-blade  are  defcribed. 


I  "The  procefs  of  the  Shduldir-blade,  called  the  top  of  the 
Shoulder, 

O  The  fourth  Mujcle  of  the  Arm,  or  the  greater  round 
Mufcle,  to  xphich  F  allopius  his  right  Mufcle  is  ad“ 
joined,  xvhich  fome  call  the  lelfer  round  Mufcle. 

Qf^Thefixth  Mufcle  of  the  Atm,  or  the  upper  Blade- 
rider. 

X  The  fecond  Mufcle  of  the Jhoulder^blade,  or  W  Leva¬ 
tor,  or  Heaver, 

7j  The  fecond  Mufcle  of  the  Chefi,  or  the  greater  Saw-^ 
mufcle. 

Y  The  fifth  Mufcle  of  the  Chefi,  or  Mufcle  called  Sacro- 
lumbus. 

ot  ^  His  place  wherein  he  cleaveth  fafi  to  the  Idngefi  mu- 
file  of  the  bacl{, 

y  y  The  tendons  of  the  Mufcle  obliquely  in  fitted  into 
the  Fibs, 

A  A  The  firfi  pair  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  head,  or  the 
fplinters. 

C  h  8  p  Their  length,  whofi  beginning  is  dt  8,  and  in- 
firtion  at  p. 

I  o  It  Thefides  of  this  Mufcle, 

1 2  That  dijiance  where  they  depart  one  from  the  other, 

1 3  The  two  Mufcles  called  Compkxi,  near  their  infer- 
tion. 

The  fecond  Mufcle  of  the  back^  or  the  Longeft  Mufcle; 

n.  The  fourth  Mufcle  of  the  Bac]^,  or  the  Semi-fpina- 
tus. 

S'  The  Shoulder-blade  bare, 

p  A  part  of  the  tranfverfe  Mufile  of  the  Abdomen# 


\ 


Marvel  not  if  you  find  not  this  diftindion  of  their  original  fo  plain  and  manifefi,  for  it  is  com¬ 
monly  obfeure.  For  the  Mufcle  Spinatus,  as  it  moft  commonly  comes  to  pafs,  arifing  from  the  Sfinaml 
roots  ofthefeven  upper  Spines  of  the  Back,  and  the  laft  of  the  neck,  isinferted  into  other  Spines  of 
the  Neck,  fo  that  it  might  eafily  be  confounded  with  the  former  by  Galen,  The  third  bends  the 
Neck,  and  arifing  within  from  the  Body  of  the  five  upper  Vertebra  of  the  Back  (though  with  a  very 
obfeure  original ,  fpecially  in  lean  Bodies  )  it  afcends  under  the  Gullet  alongft  the  Neck,  even  to 
the  Nowl-bone  ,  into  whofe  inner  part  it  is  obfeurely  inferted.  Wherefore  it  is  likely  that  it  helps 
not  onely  to  bend  the  Neck  but  alfothe  Head.  This  Mufcle  is  made  of  oblique  Fibers  proceeding  ' 
ffom^  the  body  of  the  Vertebra,  all  the  way  it  paffes  to  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  other  Vertebrai 
But  it  feems  with  its  co-partner  which  is  oppofite  to  it,  to  make  a  certain  hollow  path  upon  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  V mebr£,  to  the  Gullet,  and  it  is  called  the  Long  Mufcle.  The  fourth  and  lalt,  which  we  Longus. 

faid  moves  the  Neck  to  one  fide,  is  called  Scalenus  from  the  figure  thereof^  it  afcends  from  the  hin-  Scal$m; 

der  and  upper  part  of  the  firft  rib  of  the  Cheft,  inferting  it  felf  into  all  the  tranfverfe  proeffes  of  the 
Neck  by  its  Fibers,  which  as  it  were  for  the  fame  purpofe,  it  hath  fufficiently  long,  that  itmayfaften 
it  felf  from  the  fiirtheft  and  loweft  procefs  of  the  Neck  into  the  firft  or  higheft  thereof.  The  paffage 
cf  the  Nerves  through  this  to  the  Arm  makes  this  Mufcle  feem  double,  or  divided  into  two.  For 

N  2  the 
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the  Veins  and  Arteries  pertaining  to  the  Neck,  they  have  been  declared  in  the  proper  Chapters  of 
the  diftribution  of  the  Veflcls »  it  remains  that  you  note,  All  thefe  Mufcles  receive  Kenres  from  the- 
Vertchr^:,  whence  they  *rife. 


Sixth  Figure  of  the  MHjhles »  Sherving  form  of the  Mufcles  of  the  Head^ 
Chejiy  Shoulder-blade  and  ^rm, 

A  D  T’he  fecondpair  of  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Head^  or  the  trvo  Complexi,  the  firfi 
part  is  at  AD» 

BC  "The fecond  part '-i  EF  "The  third  part 
rifmg  up  under  G,  and  inferted  at  F. 

G  The  fourth  part  of  this  Mufcle^  or  the 
right  mufcle  of  the  Head  according  to 
Fattopius,  which  Vefalius  made  the 
fourth  part  of  the  fecond, 

G  G  f  Betwixt  the  B~ihs)  the  external  in- 
tercoftal  mufcles. 

L  The  original  of  the  two  mufcles  of  the 
Backf^ 

M  His  tendons  at  the  Kach^bone  of  the 
neck; 

The  upper  Oy  the  fourth  mufcle  of  the  Amty 
or  the  greater  round  mufcle.  ' 

O  O  the  lower ,  The  fxth  mufcle  of  the 
Cheji^  or  the  Sacrolumbus  hanging  from 
his  original. 

Thefixth  mufcle  of  the  Arm  or  the  upper 
Blade-rider  inverted. 

V  The  third  ligament  of  the  joint  of  the 
Arm. 

X  The  fourth  mufcle  of  the  Shoulder-blade 
or  the  Heaver. 

Z  The  fecond  mufcle  of  the  Chejiy  or  the 
greater  Saw-mufcle. 

S  The  three  mufcles  of  the  neck^  called 
Tranfverfalis. 

n  The  Fourth  mufcle  of  the  neckjalled  Spi- 
natus. 

2  The  firfr  mufcle  of  the  Back^  or  the 
Square  mufcle. 

^  The  two  mufcles  of  the  Bacl{^  or  thehon- 
geft  ■,  whofe  original  is  at  L,  and  his  ten¬ 
dons  at  the  Vertebrse  at  M  M. 

Cl  The  fourth  mufcle  of  the  backjcalled Spi- 
natus. 

^  The  back^  of  the  Shoulder-blade  flayed. 


/ 
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T^e  Seventh  FigHreofthe  Mufcles',  Shemngfome  Mufcks  of  the  Head  and  Cheji,  the  Trapezius, 
or  lable-mufcle  being  taken  avoay :  as  alfo  of  the  Slade  and  Arm. 

\ 

A  T'he  prominent  part  of  the  fojtrth 
Mufcle  of  the  Cheji  called  Serratus 
pofticus  fupericr. 

A  ‘the  firji  mufcle  of  the  head  called  ' 
Splenius, 

E  E  ‘The  infertion  of  the  mufcle  of  the 
head-y  called  CompleSuS, 

I  the  Caller  bone  bared. 

M  the  backepart  of  the  fecond 
Mufcle  of  the  Arm  called  Del- 
tois. 

^  H  Hii  backward  original. 

6  His  implantation  into  the  Arm. 

N  N  the  fourth  mufcle  of  the  Arin 
called  Latillimus, 

Sfi  His  original  from  the  Spines  of 
the  Kackfjones^  and  from  the  holy- 
'  bone. 

TT  the  connexion  of  this  Mufcle  n^ith 
the  Haunch-bone^  which  is  led  iri 
c  the  infide  from  ^to  tt. 

\Cs  the  place  where  it  lieth  upon  the 
\  lower  angle  of  the  Bafts  of  the 
^  ,  Shoulder-blade. 

O  the  four  Mufcles  of  the  Arm^  cal¬ 
led  Rotundas  major, 
e  Some  Mufcles  of  the  Back,  do  here 
offer  themfelves. 

P  the  fifth  Mufcle  of  the  Arm^  called  ' 
Super-fcapularis  inferior. 

QJthe  fixth  Mufcle  of  the  Arni  cal¬ 
led  Super-fcapularis  Superior. 

S  the  beginning  of  the  third  Mufcle 
ofth  Arm  called  Latillimus. 

V  the  third  mu  fie  of  the  Blade  cal¬ 
led  Rhomboides. 

(p  X  His  original  from  the  Spines  of 
the  Fack^hones.  4  ^  FtU  infertion  into  the  Bafts  of  the  Shoulder-blade.  \  the  fourth  mujcle  of  the  Blades 
called  Levator.  ^  A  part  of  the  oblique  defeendent  mufcle  of  the  Abdomen. 
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the  Eighth  Figure  of  the  Mufcles^^efeeiaJIythofe  of  the  Chefl,  Head,  and  Shoulder-blade  V 
the  Trapezius  Latiffimus,<?«rf  Rhomboides,  being  tak^n  away, 

A  ^e  fourth  Mufcle  of  the  Chef ,  or  the 
upper  and  hinder  Savp-mufcle, 

B  ‘Ihe  five  Mufcles  of  the  Chef ,  or  the 
lower  and  hinder  Saw-tnufde, 
ab  A  membranous  beginning  of  the  Mufcle 
of  the  Abdomen,  defending  obliquely 
down  from  the  Spine  of  the  back^ 

C  "The  frrf  Mufcle  extending  the  Cubit  at 
c,  hu  original  is  from  the  nechjf  the  Arm, 
and  from  the  lower  Bafts  of  the  Blade 
at  d. 

E  The  Original  of  the  fourth  Mufcle  of 
the  Bone  Hyois  from  the  Blade, 

G  G  The  Outward  Intercofal  Mufcles, 

I  The  Clavicle  or  Collar-bone  bared, 

N  The  Vpper,  the  fecond  Mufcle  of  the  Arm 
calledF>t\td\%char.s^,%,  the  beginning  of 
this  Mufcle, 

N  The  third  Mufcle  of  the  Arm  or  the 
broad  Mufcle  feparated,  .. 

O  The  fourth  Mufcle  of  the  Arm  or  the 
lower  Super-fcapularis,  or  blade-rider, 

123  Char,  his  original  at  the  Bafts  of 
the  Shoulder-blade  at  I2,  and  his 
infertion  into  the  joint  of  the  Arm  at  3. 

Theftxth  Mufcle  of  the  Arm  or  the  upper 
Super-fcapularis. 

X  The  fourth  Mufcle  of  the  Blade,  called 
Levator,  or  the  Heaver, 

Z  The  fecond  Mufcle  of  the  Cheji  ,  or  the 
greater  Saw-mufcle, 

7  7  Char.  theKibs, 

F  The  frxth  Mufcle  of  the  Chefi,  or  the  Mu¬ 
fcle  called  Sacrolumbus. 

E  A  Thefirfi  Mufcle  of  the  Head,  or  the 
Splinter, 

E  E  The  fecond  Mufcle  of  the  Head,  or  the 

infertion  of  the  Mufcles  called  Complexi.  .  ,  ^ 

^  The fecond  Mufcle  of  the  Back,,  or  theLongefr  Mufcle,  Cl  The  fourth  Mufek  <f  the  Back,,  called  ^cmi- 
fpinatus.  *  '  - 
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T’heNineth  Figure  of  the  Miifcles^  Jhemng  the  Mufcles  of  the  Head  andNeck. 

A  B  T^he  third  ‘pair  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Head^ 
calledKtd:i  Majores. 

C  1  he  Mammillary  procefs, 

D  Ti?e  tranjverfe  procefs  of  the  frji  Kack^bone, 

E  fhe  procefs  of  the  fecond  Facl^bone  of  the 
Nech^ 

F  G  Hoe  fourth  pair  of  Mufcles  of  the  Head  ^ 
called  Pved:i  Minores. 

H  I  fhe  fifth  pair  of  Mufcles  of  the  Headj  called 
Ohliqui  Superiorcs. 

K  L  7he  fxth  pair  of  Mufcles  of  the  Headytalled 
Obliqui  Inferiores. 

X  fhe  fourth  pair  of  Mufcles  of  the  Shoulder- 
blade. 

A  fhe  fecond  Mufcle  of  the  Neck^  called  Scale¬ 
nus,  which  Fallopius  maii^th  the  eighth  Muf¬ 
cle  ofjhe  Chef. 

n  The  fourth  Mufcle  of  theNeck^  called  Sfi- 
natus.  ' 

2  The  frji  Mufcle  of  the  Backjy  called  Quadra- 
tus. 

cp  The  fecond  Mufcle  of  the  Back^^  called  Lon- 
giffimus. 

a  The  Sinus^  or  hofom  of  this  Mufcle^  whereby 
it  giveth  way  unto  the  third  Mufcle  of  the  Bach^^ 
called  Sacer. 
b  His  Original. 

^  The  third-  Mufcle  of  the  Back^.,  called  Sacer, 
y  His  Original. 

(S’  His  End. 

H  The  fourth  Mufcle  of  the  Bach^.^  called  Semi- 
fpinatus. 

£  His  upper  end  under  the  fourth  Mufcle  of  the 
Neck. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Chef  and  Loins. 

WE  muft  now  fpeak  of  the  Mufcles  both  of  the  Cheft  which  ferve  for  xefpiration,  as  alfo  of 
the  Loins.  But  firft  we  muft  know  that  the  hind  part  of  the  Cheft,  called  the  Meta- 
phrenum^  or  Back,  confifts  of  twelve  FerteW ,  the  Loins  of  five,  all  which  differ  not 
from  the  Vertebra  ,of  the  Neck,but  that  they  are  thicker  in  their  bodies  than  thefc  of  the  Neck  j  neither 
are  they  leffer  in  holes,  neither  have  they,  their  tranfverfe  proceffes  perforated  or  parted  in  two,  as 
the  Rack-bones  of  the  Neck  have.  Befides,  each  of  thefe  Rack-bones  alone  by  it  felf,  on  each  fide 
in  the  lower  part  thereof,  makes  a  hole,  through  which  a  Nerve  hath  paifage  from  the  Spinal-mar¬ 
row  to  the  adjacent  parts  s  when  on  the  contrary  in  the  Vertehr£  of  the  Neck,  fuch  holes  or  paffages 
are  not  made,  but  by  meeting  together  of  two  of  them. 

Concerning  the  proceffes  of  the  Rack-bones  of  the  Cheft,  whether  tranfverfe,  right  or  oblique 
they  differ  nothing  from  thefe  of  the  Neck  (I  mean  even  to  the  tenth  )  but  that  the  tranfverfe  fee¬ 
ing  they  are  not  perforated,  as  we  faid  before,  do  as  it  were  fuftain  the  Ribs,  being  ftraitly  bound 
to  them  with  ftrong  Ligaments  both  proper  and  common  j  but  after  the  tenth  Fatebra  of  the  Back, 
the  two  other  of  the  Back,  and  all  thole  of  the  Loins  are  different,  not  oncly  from  thofe  of  the  Neck, 
but  alfo  from  the  ten  firft  of  the  Back,  by  rcafon  of  their  oblique  proceffes,  becaule  from  the  eleventh 
(which  is  received,  as  well  by  that  which  is  above  it,  as  that  under  it,  for  the  ftrength  of  the  whole 
Back,  and  the  eafier  bending  thereof  without  fear  of  fradure  or  diflocation)  the  above-mentioned 
proceffes  of  the  lower  Rack-bones,  which  were  wont  to  receive,  are  received',  as,  on  the  contrary, 
they  receive,  which  are  wont  to  be  received.  They  differ  befides  from  all  the  fore-mentioned,  by 
reafon  of  their  Spines,  becaufe  from  the  eleventh  they  by  little  ^nd  little  do  look  upwards,  contrary 
to  the  former. 

But  if  any  ask  how  the  tenth  Vertebra  the  Back  may  be  termed  themidftof  the  Spine,  feeing 
the  whole  Spine  confifts  of  twenty  four  Vertebrst  ?  He  may  know  that  this  may  be  true,  as  thus  j  If 
the  fix  Bones  of  the  Holy-bone ,  and  the  fourth  of  the  Rump  (being  more  grifly  than  bony  )  be 
numbred  amongft  the  Bones  of  the  Spine  •,  for  then  from  the  fetting  on  of  the  head  to  the  eleventh 
Rack-bone  of  the  Back  are  feventeen  in  number,  and  fo  many  from  thence  downwards. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Cheft  ferving  for  refpiration.  Firft  you  muft  know  that 
thefe  Mufcles  are  fourfeore  and  nine,  that  is,  on  each  fide  forty  four,  alike  in  ftrength,  thicknefs,  fite, 
and  adtion  *,  and  one  befides  in  the  midft  which  they  call  the  Viaphragma ,  or  Midriff.  Of  thefe 
forty  four,  there  are  twenty  two  which  dilate  the  Cheft  in  drawing  in  the  breath  s  that  is,  the  Sub- 

claviiis^ 


In  what  the 
Vettebrae  of  the 
Neck  and 
Loins  agree 
and  difagrec. 


How  the  tenth 
Vertebra  of  the 
Back,  may  be 
faid  to  be  the 
middle  of  the 
Spine. 

The  number 
of  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Cheft. 
The  Mufcles 
dilating  thS 
Cheft. 
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The  Mufdes 
contrafting 
the  Cheft. 
The  SubcU- 
is  the  fir  ft 


clavimAt  Ventatus,  or  Semm  major  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  both  the  Khomboidos  ot  Scrrati  fofiici  ■, 
theobliaueafcendentofthe  lower  Belly,  the  eleven  Inimojhks,  and  the  fix  Intercarn  agmit  extern,. 
On  the  contrary  as  many  contrad  the  Breft  in  expiration  v  to  wit,  the  the  oblique  de- 

fcendent  the  Rkht  and  Tranfverfe  of  the  lowerBelly, 'the  inner  Triangular,  thcCix  Intercartdagim, 
and  the  eleven  inner  IntercojUles,  Ofthefe  twenty  two  dilating  the  cheft,  the  firft  from  the  ftte  is  called 

-  ,  for  it  defcends  obliquely  from  the  inner  and  fore-part  of  the  Clavicula  br  Coller-bone, 

is  the  firft  ^Orifte  of  the  ftrft  Rib,  even  to  the  Sternon,  and  dilates  it.  The  fecond  is  the  Serram  major.thc. 
Hating  treater  Saw-mufcle  arUing  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome  from  the  whole  Bafts  o(  theShoulder- 
:heft.  blade  on  the  infide,and  it  is  tranfverfly  inferted  into  the  nine  upper  Ribs,producing  certain  toothed, or 

Stmt  us  major.  g^Yv-like  proceftes,  running  further  to  the  Bones  of  the  Rib  than  to  the  Spaces  between  thern,  or  In- 
tercoftal  Mufdes,  whereupon  it  hath  the  name  of  the  Saw-mufcle  '■>  yet  fome  have  referred  this  Mufclc 
to  them  of  the  Shoulder-blade.  The  third  defcends  from  the  three  lower  Spines  of  the  Neck,  and 
the  hrftofthe  Back,  by  means  of  a  membranous  and  moft  thin  ligament,  into  the  three  or  foi»  up¬ 
per  Ribs,  running  further  into  their  Spaces  or  Intercoftal  Mufdes,  than  into  the  Ribs  themfelves, 
ftirrsttis  whereupon  it  is  called  S  err  am  pojierior  &  fuperior.,  that  is,  the  hinder  Saw-mufcle.  The  fourth  injike 
7lor  tind  sip  f  manner  afcends  by  means  of  a  membranous  and  thin  ligament  from  the  three  upper  Spines  of  the 

Loins  and  the  two  laft  of  the  Cheft,  or  Back,  into  three  or  four  of  the  lower,  or  laft  of  the  Baftard-ribs, 
fent  forth  further  into  them  or  their  Bones,  than  into  the  Intercoftal  Mufdes  poflelTing  the  fpaces  be¬ 
tween  them,  wherefore  it  is  called  Serram pofterior  &  i«/erior,thc  hinder  and  lower  Saw-mufcle.  More¬ 
over  thefe  two  laft  Mufdes  have  been  called  by  a  common  name  from  their  hgaxe  the  Rhomboides, 
The  oblique  that  is,  the  fquare  Mufdes.  The  fifth  which  we  faid  was  the  afeendent  of  the  Epigafirium,  hath  al- 
afeendemV  teady  been  fufficiently  deferibed  in  his  place.  The  eleven  Intercofiaks  exterm,  or  external  Intercoftal 
the  lower  M-^mufdes  defeend  obliquely  from  the  back  part  of  the  lower  fide  of  the  upper  Rib,  into  the  tore  part 
of  the  upper  fide  of  the  Rib  lying  next  under,  after  a  quite  contrary  manner  to  the  fix  Intercartilagi- 
l^cotlTn-  net ,  who  having  like  original  and  infertion  amongft  the  Grifies,  as  the  Intercoftal  amongft  the  Ribs, 
WHi  defeend  obliquely  from  the  fore-part  backwards.  And  thus  much  of  the  Jyiufdes  dilating  the  Cheft 

six  me  rear-  in  infpiration.  ,  ^  r>u  a- 

tiUginei.  ^rft  of  the  other  Mufdes,  being  as  many  in  number,  which  contract  the  Cheft  in  expira- 

C  *e  S  of  tion,  arifmg  from  the  Holy-bone,  and  the  oblique  procefles  of  the  ^im,  afcaids  (f>mily  and  confu- 
X  *  Whkh  fedly  adhering  with  the  Mufedm  facer,  or  Holy-mufcle,  which  we  ftall  defaibe  hereafter)  to  the  roots 
of  the  twelve  Ribs,  imparting  in  the  afeent  a  fmall  tendon  to  each  of  them,  by  which  it  draws  theie 
Ribs  towards  the  tranfvcrfe  procefles  j  and  by  rcafon  of  its  original,  it  is  QdXled  Sacrolumbus,  that  is, 

^^^Tht  fecond^h^^^^^  fourth,  which  we  faid  were  the  oblique  defeendent,  right,  and  tranfvcrfe  of 

the  Epigalirium.,  have  been  formerly  deferibed  in  their  place.  .  , 

But  by  the  way  you  muft  note  that  thefe  three  Mufdes  of  the  Epigaftrum,  help  expiration  rather 
by  accident  than  ofthemfelves,  to  wit,  by  driving  back  the  Midriff  towards  the  Lungs  by  the  entrails, 
which  alfo  they  force  upwards,  by  drawing  the  parts  into  which  they  are  inferted  towards  their  ori- 
einal.  The  fifth  which  we  call  the  triangulw,  or  Triangular,  may  be  called  the  Compreffor  of  the 
Grilles  which  proceeding  from  the  inner-fides  of  the  Sternon.^  goes  to  all  the  Grilles  of  the  true  Ribs> 
this  is  more  apparent  under  the  Sternon  in  Beafts  than  in  Men,  though  it  be  not  very  obfeure  in  them 
neither.  For  the  internal  Intercoftal  Mufdes,  in  my  judgment,  they  arife,  from  the  lower  fides  of  the 
upper  Rib,  and  defeending  obliquely  from  the  fore-part  backwards,  are  inferred  into  the  upper  fide 
V  •  of  the  rib  next  under  it fo  that  they  may  follow  the  produa:ion  of  the  F  ibers  of  the  external  Inter- 
carulaginer.  as  the  fix  Internal  external  Intercoftal  prcxeeding 

from  4hind  forwards  s  wherefore  as  well  the  Intercoftal,  as  the  Intercarnlagtnet,  every  where  interfea 
each  other,  after  the  fimilitude  of  the  Letter  X.  I  know  fome  have  written  that  the  Internal  Mufdes 

(whether  Intercoftal  or  Imerc^rt%i/2«;afcend  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  lower  Rib,  forwards  and 

b^ckw^Tcls  ^ 

Rut  if  this  were  true  it  would  follow,  that  thefe  Mufdes  admitted  their  Nerves  in  their  Tail,  and 

nofiniSad  SgtheNervealw^ysg^^^ 

Nervis  in  The  laft  Mufcle  of  the  Cheft,  that  is,  the  Vtaphragma,  or  Midriff,  is  fufficiently  deferibed  before  *, 
their  heads,  wherefore  it  remains,  wedeftribe  the  Mufcles  of  the  Loins.  Thefe  are  fix  in  number,  on  each  fide 
The  Midriff.  .  i  :  thicknefs,  ftreneth,  and  fituation  i  one  ofthefe  bends,  and  the  other  two  extend  the 

3'L^Ldns'  I-oiusi  itiscalled  byreafon  oltherigute,  the or  Triangular,  whicb  bmds  the 
¥hey  are  '  afceiids  from  a  great  part  of  the  hmd-fide  of  the  haunch-bone  rnto  the  tranfverfe  process  of  the 
three  pair.  loins,  and  the  laft  of  the  Cheft,  on  the  in-fide,  for  which  caufe  it  is  made  of  F ibcrs,  fhort,  long,  and 

Triangulus.  indifferent  anfwering  to  the  nearnefs  or  diftanceof  the  faid  procefles.  The  firft  of  the  extenders  is 

smi-(binatus:  called  Semljpinam,  becaufe  even  to  the  middle  of  its  body  it  takes  the  original  from  the  Spines  of  the 
Holy-bones  and  Loins,  this  with  its  oblique  Fibers  afeends  from  all  the  faid  Spines  to  the  tranfvcrfe 
Sactr  procefles,  as  well  of  the  Loins  as  Cheft.  The  other  is  called  Sacer,  the  Holy-mufcle,  becaufe  it  takes 

Its  original  from  the  Holy-bone,  or  the  fides  thereof  i  it  afeends  with  its  oblique  Fibers  to  the  Spines 
of  the  Loins,  and  ofthe  eleven  lower  Rack-bones  of  the  Cheft. 


contraft  the 
Cheft. 

The  oblique 
defeendenr, 
the  right  and 
tranfverfe  of 
the  Epiga- 
ftrium. 
Triangidus 
Muf cuius. 

intercoflales 
hterni 


N 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  Mufeks  ofthe  Shoulder-blade. 

Ow  we  muft  deferibethe  Mufdes  of  the  i  extreme  fparts,  and  firft  of  theA^rm,  taking  our 
beginning  from  thofe  of  the  Shoulder-blade.  But  firft,  that  we  may  the  better  under- 

ftand  their  defeription,  we  muft  obferve  the  nature  and  condition  ofthe  Shoulder-blade. 

There- 
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and  other  extreme  Tarts  of  the  Tody, 


Therefore  the  Blade^-bone  on  that  part  which  lies  next  unto  the  Ribs  is  fomewhat  hollowed ,  where-  The  deferi- 
forc  on  the  other  fide  it  fomewhat  bunches  our,  It  hath  two  Ribs,  one  above,  another  below  ^  by  Phon  of  die  , 
the  upper,  is  meant  nothing  elfe  than  a  border  or  right  line,  which  looking  towards  the  Temples  is  ex-  _borie,or 
tended  fronv  the  exterior  angle  thereof  under  the  Collar-bone  even  totheprocefs  which  blade 

this  Rib  produces  I'^die  end  thereof:  By  the  lower,  the  under-fide  which  lies  towards  the  lower 
belly  and  the  Ihort  Ribs. 

Befiae,  in  this  ShouUer-bJaae  we  obferve  the  Bafis,  Head,  and  Spine.  By  the  Bafu  we  underhand  The  Baft  of 
the  broader  part  of  the  Shoulder-blade,  which  looks  towards  the  Back-bone.  By  the  Head  we  under-  the  Blades, 
ftand  the  narrower  part  thereof,  in  which  it  receives  the  head  of  the  Arm  in  a  cavity  indifferently  The  head  of 
hoUow,  which  it  produces  both  by  it  felf,  as  alfo  by  certain  Grilles  which  there  fallned,  encompafs 
that  cavity.  This  kind  of  cavity  is  called  Glene,  ^ 

This  receives  and  contains  the  Bone  of  the  Arm  by  a  certain  ftrong  ligament  encompaffing  and 
ftrcngtheningtheJoint,whichkindofliganientis  common  to  all  other  Joints :  this  ligament  arifes 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  Shoulder-blade,  and  circularly  encompaftes  the  whole  Toint 
faftning  it  felf  to  the  head  of  the  Arm  i  there  are  alfb  other  ligaments  befide  this,  which  encompafs 
and  lirengthen  this  articulation.  By  the  Spine  is  meant  a  procefs,  which  arifing  by  little  and  little  The  Spine  of 
upon  the  gibbous  part  of  the  blade,  from  the  bajis  thereof  where  it  was  low  and  deprell,  becomes  the  Blade.  > 
higher  until  it  ends  in  the  Acromion  or  upper  part  thereof.  Nature  hath  made  two  produdions  in  this  procefTes, 
Bone  (that  is  to  fay,  the  Acromion  from  the  Spine, and  the  Coracoides  from  the  upper  llde)  for  the  ftreng- 
theningof  the  articulation  of  the  Arm  and  Shoulder-blade,  that  is,  left  the  Arm  Ihould  be  cafily  Ikai-  ^hTMufek 
ned  upward  or  forwards  i  befides,  it  is  faftned  to  the  clavicle  by  the  procefs  Acromion,  of  rhe  Shoul- 

TheMufcles  which  move  the  Shoulder-blade  are  fix  in  number,  of  which  four  are  proper ,  and  der-blade. 
two  common.  The  firft  of  the  four  proper  feated  in  the  fore-part,  afeends  from  the  bones  of  five  or 
lix  eif  the  upper  Ribs  .to  the  Coracoides^  which  it  .draws  forwards,  and  is  called  Serram  minor  i,  e,  the 
leffer  Saw-mufcle  i  which  that  you  may  plainly  Ihew,  it  is  fit  you  pull  the  pedtoral  Mufclc  from* *  the 
Collar-bone,  almoft  to  the  middle  of  the  Sternon, '  The  other  firft  oppofite  againft  it  is  placed  on  the 
fore-fide,  and  draws  its  original  from  the  three  lower  fpines  of  the  Neck,  and  the  three  upper  of  the 
Cheft,from  whence  it  extends  it  felf,  and  ends  into  all  the  grifiy  bafu  of  the  Shoulder-blade  drawing 
it  backwards*,  It  is  called  the  Rhomboides,  The  third  from  its  Adion  is  called  the  or  the  Hea-  nhomboidef^ 
ver,  or  lifter  up,  feated  in  the  upper  part,  it  defeends  from  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  four  firft  Fer-  Levator  * 
tebra:  of  the  Neck  into  the  upper  angle  and  fpine  of  the  Blade.  The  fourth  called  ‘Iratezm  or  the  Trapevls 
Table-mufcle,  is  feated  in  the  back-part,  and  is  membranous  at  the  original,  but  prefently  becomes  ^  k  ’ 
fleftiy :  it  arifes  from  almoft  all  the  back  part  oi  the  head,  from  all  the  fpines  of  the  Neck,  and  the  ei^^ht 
upper  Fertebr£  of  the  Cheft,  and  then  is  inferted  by  his  nervous  part,  almoft  into  the  whole  bafis'^of 
the  blade,  extending  it  felf  above  the  Mufcle  thereof,  even  to  the  midft  of  the  Spine,  where  beino  fleftiy 
it  is  inferted  even  to  the  Acromion  .,  the  upper  part  of  the  Clavicle,  and  in  fome  fort  to  the  upper  rib. 

This  Mufcle  hath  a  three-fold  ad  ion,  by  reafon  of  its  triple  original.  Theiiift  is  to  draw  the  Shoul¬ 
der-blade  towards  its  original,  that  is,  to  the  Nowl  and  Spine  ot  the  Neck  s  the  other  is  to  draw  it  to¬ 
wards  the  Back,  becaufe  of  the  contradion  of  the  middle  or  tranfverfe  Fibers,  which  lead  it  diredly 
thither  *,  and  the  other  to  draw  it  downwards  by  reafon  of  the  original  it  hath  from  the  fifth,  fixth 
feventh,  and  eighth  Spine  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Cheft.  ’ 


But  we  muft  note  that  thefe  divers  adions  are  not  performed  by  this  Mufcle,  by  the  aflTiftance  of  one 
onely  Nerve,  but  by  more,  which  come  into  it  by  the  Spinal  marrow,  by  the  holes  of  the  Vertehr£  as 
well  of  the  Neck  as  the  Cheft,  from  whence  it  takes  the  original.  For  the  two  other  which  are  the 
common  Mufdes  of  the  Blade,  and  Arm,  or  Shoulder,  we  will  deferibe  them  with  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Shoulder,  or  Arm :  for  one  of  thefe  which  is  called  the  Latijjimus^  that  is,  the  broadeft,  afeends  from 
the  Holy-bone  to  the  Shoulder-blade  and  Arm. 


Latlfmusl 


The  other,  named  the  TedoralU,  comes  from  tht  Sternon  and  Collar-bone  to  the  Shoulder-blade 
and  Arm.  ^  eitoraas.. 


CHAP.  XX. 

* 

T’be  defeription  of  the  Hand  tak^n  in  general, 

NOw  it  befits  us  to  deferibe  in  order  the  Mufcles  of  the  Arm  *,  but  firft  we  muft  know  what 
it  is  that  we  call  the  Arm.  But  feeing  that  cannot  fitly  be  underftoOd,  unlefswe  know 
what  the  hand  is,  feeing  that  the  Arm  is  a  part  of  the  Hand,  therefore  firft  we  muft  de¬ 
fine  what  a  Hand  is,  and  then  divide  it  into  its  parts.  Therefore  the  hand  is  taken  two  manner  of 
ways,  that  is,  generally  and  fpecially. 

The  Hand  generally  taken,  fignifies  all  that  which  is  contained  from  the  joining  of  the  Arm  to  Wliac  , 
the  Shoulder-blad^e,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  But  in  particular  it  fignifies  onely  that  which 
gas3ds  thefurtheft  bones  ofthe  cubit,  or  the  beginning  of  the  wrift,  tothevety  fin- 

Therefore  the  hand  in  general  is  an  inftrument  of  inftruments,  made  for  to  take  up  and  hold  'any 
thing.  It  IS  compofed  of  three  great  parts,  that  is,  of  the  Arm,  Cubit,  and  Hand,  vulgarly  and  pro- 
perly  fo  called  *,  but  the  hand  taken  thus  in  particular  is  again  divided  in  three  other  parts,  the  Carpus 
or  Brac/;w/e,  the  Wrift  i  the  Metacarpium  or  Fofibrachiale,  the  After-wrift,  and  the  Fingers :  all  thefe 
&  if  ’  1  organical  parts,  but  alfo  parts  of  organical  parts;  are  compo- 

ot  themoft  of  the  fimilar  parts  *,  that  is,  of  both  the  Skins,  the  flelhy  Pannicle, 

T  •  f  ’  Nerves,  IV^fcles,  or  Flefh,  Coats  both  common  and  proper,  Bones,  Grifles  and 

Ligaments :  all  which  we  will  deferibe  in  their  order; 

But 


of  theMufdes  and  IBones 
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The  differen¬ 
ces  of  the 
hand  from  the 
fitc  thereof. 


Why  the  hand 
is  diridcd  in¬ 
to  fo  many 
Fingers. 

Why  the  nails 
arc  added  to 
the  (oft  flefh 
of  the  Fingers. 


Why  the  nails 
grow  conti¬ 
nually. 


Rnt  firft  I  think  £ood  to  admonilhyou  of  the  differences  of  thehand  taken  from  the  fite  thereof, 
anftheffdfeS  innumber,  the  fore,  the  hind,  the  internal,  theextcrnal,  theupf^rand 

’°'bv  [he  we  meTthat  part  which  looks  direflly  front  the  thumb  to  the  Shoulder ;  by  the  hind, 

we  underftand  the  part  oppofite  to  it,  which  from  the  little  finger  looks  towards  the  balls  of  the  Shod¬ 
dy  Wade  By  the  infide,  we  fignifie  that  part  which  lies  next  to  tfefidesofthe  ^dy,  when  the 

^retains  it  natural  fite  •,  by  the  outfide,  the  part  oppofite  to  it.  The  upper  and  lower  fide  you 

“  TheXd  poprfy’^foSlu^^^^^  irito  five  Fingers,  that  foit  may  hdd  and  take  up  bodies  i 
ofall  as  roSnd,  triangular,  fquare,and  the  like,  and  gather  up  the  leaft  bodies  with  the  Fingers 

ends  fls  Needles,  Pins,  2nd  fuch  like.  .iit.  i,** 

Nature  hath  bellowed  two  Hands  upon  us,  that  fo  they  may  help  each  other,  each  moving  to 
eachfide.  Butforthe  taking  up  and  holding  of  fmall  bodies,  it  was  fit  that  the  Fuigers  of  their 
own  nature  foft,  Ihould  be  armed  WithNails,  that  confiftingof  foft  fleOi  and  a  hard  nail,  they  might 
f^eforalladbns  -,  for  the  nail  is  a  llayto  the  foft  flelh,  which  otherwife  would  turn  away  in 
meeting  with  an  hard  body;  the  ufe  of  the  Nails  is  to  fcratch,  (have  and  pull  off  the  skiii,  to  rend, 
^nch,  and  pluck  afunder  fmall  bodies.  They  have  not  bony  hardnels,  that  fo  they  might  not  break 

’’“veTwher  Creatures  have  hard  Nails  to  ferve  them  in  Head  of  Weapons.  Their  figure  is  round, 
becaufe  fuch  a  figure  is  kfs  obnoxious  to  external  injuries ',  and,  by  reafon  they  ate  fubjed  to  wear- 

N*um  hT^^ced  Mb  on  the  inner  and  fide  part  of  the  Fingers  fo  to  prefs  more  faaitly  the 
thils  they  once  take  hold  ofs  fo,  that  beholding  them  clofe  together  we  can  hold  Water  that 
t  m%  not  run  out.  The  length  of  the  Fingers  is  unequal,  that  when  they  arc  opened  and  ftre^hed 
forVthey  make  as  it  were,  a  circular  figure  i  for  fo  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  hand  can  hold  all  bo- 

^‘h  rematis  AnVeTofccutt  of  the  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Sinews,  which  run  over 

all  the  parts  of  the  Hand  taken  in  general  and  particular,  whereby  we  may  more  commodioufiy 
hereafter  handle  all  the  proper  parts  thereof. 


The  Cepha- 
lick  Vein. 


The  Median 
Vein. 

How  by  open¬ 
ing  the  Me¬ 
dian  Vein  you 
may  draw 
more  or  lefs 
bloud  from 
the  Head  or 
Liver. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Tk  JiJlAtm  of  tht  StAdavian  Van,  and  firjl  of  the  CephaUca  vr  Humeraria. 

T  Wo  large  Veins  defeend  from  the  Subclavian,  the  one  from  the  lower  fide,  the  other  from 
the  higher.  Yet  fometimes,  and  meft  ufually,  both  thefe  proceed  from  the  fame  commM 
orifice,  as  in  men  of  a  low  ftature  in  the  Arm.  The  one  ot  thefe  is  called  the  Axtilam^  the 
other  the  Humeraria  otCethalickj,  therefore  this  Cepk/Kf(.paffmg  forth  of  the  Subclavian  runs  lupet- 
fcbllv  along  the  fore-fide,  between  the  Mufcle  Dr/iefi/rr,  and  the  tendon  of  the  pedtoral  Mufcle, 
and  difeendf  in  the  midll  between  the  comm.on  Coat  of  the  Mufcles  and  the  flelhy  Panmek,  even  to 
tk  tending  of  the  cubit,  where  in  lean  bodies  it  is  plainly  to  befeen,  whereas  in  fat  bodies  it  is 
Wdlv  to  bfnerccived  being  as  it  were  buried  in  abundance  of  fat.  This  Vein  having  m  its  de- 
W  font  forth  feme  fmaU  benches,  both  to  the  skin,  asalfo  to  cerain  Mufcles  over  which  it  runs, 
i  dteided  into  two,  a  little  above  the  outward  protuberation  of  the  Arm.  One  of  the  branches 
L^hich  fr  is  divided  defeending  obliquely  to  the  fore-part  of  the  cubit,  a  little  telow  the  bend¬ 
ing  oTttec[bit,  it  meets  and  is  united  with  the  like  branch  in  the  fame  place,  as  IhaU  be  Qiewn  here- 

“^'That  which  aiifes  from  this  concourfe,  is  called  the  Mrfiarr  Vein,  becaufe  it  arifes  ba¬ 

ches  ard  is  feated  between  them.  They  ufually  open  this  Median  Vein  in  the  difeafes  of  the  Head 
and  Ifrer,  which  require  Phlebotomy but  if  it  (hall  not  te  fufficiently  mai»fcft,  when  you  judge  it 
?4ll  be  opened,  for\  general  evacuation  of  the  whole  body ;  you  may  cut  o'le  of  thefe  branches 
te  whofe  concourfe  it  I  made,  which  you  (hall  think  the  fitter,  and  becaufe  each  braqch  draws  from 
tbe^ext  parts  according  to  the  llraightnefs  of  the  Fibers,  rather  than  from  the  oppofite  fide ;  if 
lou  woul^evacuate  tte  Head  and  Liver  equally  by  opening  either  of  thefe  branches,  it  is  convenient 
Zoning  that  branch  (for  example)  which  comes  from  the  Cephahek,  you  presently  lay  yo^^ 
TtaXupon  it,  until  you  fuppofe  you  have  drawn  a  juft  quantity  of  bloud  from  the  Liver  by  the 
IX  or  Live^-veins  which  Le,  you  may  take  off  your  Thumb  and  fuffrr  the  bloud  to  follow 
freely,  by  the  open  branch  of  the  Cephahefc,  until  you  have  drawn  as  much  bloud  as  you  foall  judge 

Site^  otherwife  you  will  draw  it  but  from  one  part,  to  wit,  the  Head:  So  you  (hall  evacuate 
it  o4ly  from  the  Liver,  ifyou  open  the  branch  which  comes  from  the  Bafilica,  and  concurs  to  the  ge- 

"eova['wto  "there  is  need  to  open  theBiflka  and  it  (hall  be  no  where  conlpkuous,  the 
Cephalick  ol  Median  being  eafie  to  be  difeemedat  the  fame  time,  you  may  in  (lead  thereof  open 
theMedian,  or  if  it  be  not  to  be  found,  theCephaUck,  but  the  trunk  thereof  with  your 

Tliumb,  as  we  faid  before,  left  the  Head  (hould  te  evacuated  in  (lead  of  the  Liver.  You  may  do  the 
faL  in  the  Bafiica ,  if  4en  there  (hall  be  necelfity  to  open  the  Cephalick,  it  (hall  not  ap^ar. 
Mod  ofthofe  which  at  this  day  openaVein,  in  (lead  ofthe  Median,  open  that  braiKh  oBth^Bafi- 
fewhich  afeends  together  with  the  Cephalick  tomakethe  Median.  Butyou  mull  underftand 
that  the  Median  defeends  between  the  two  bones  ofthe  cubit,  even  to  ibe  ^nd  thereof,  and  then 
divided  into  many  branches,  it  is  at  length  fpent  on  the  back  of  the  hand  behind  the  Thumb,  t  ie 
fore  and  middle  Fingers,  or  the  After-wrift.  Sometimes  it  runs  back  into  the  following  brandy 
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and  other  extreme  ^aHs  of  the  !Body-. 

and  then  at  the  Wrift  it  departs  from  it,  to  be  beftowed  upon  the  fbre-mentioned  parts.  The  Other 
branch  of  the  Cephalick,  which  we  may  call  the  fore  and  outward  Cephalick,  defcendino  dircdily 
down  to  the  midftof  the  Wand,  thence  wanders  overthwart  into  the  hind  part  of  the  Arm  where 
increafed  with  a  branch  from  the  Bafilica,  it  is  diftributed  over  all  the  back  of  the  hand,  which  with 
the  Median  it  nouriflieth.  But  the  branches  of  thefe  Veins  do  fo  run  through  the  fore-named  parts, 
that  by  the  way  they  yield  them  neceffary  provifion.  -  -■ 


CHAP.  xxir. 

TISfc  Dejeriphn  of  the  AxiHary  Vein, 


THe  Axillary  arifing  at  the  infertion  of  the  pecSroral  mufcle,  or  a  little  higher ,  after  it  hath 
produced  the  two  "Ihorackdt^  it  is  divided  under  the  tendon  of  that  Mufcle  into  two  fair 
branches,  that  is  to  fay ,  into  the  inner  deep  Axillary,  and  the  skin  or  outward  Axillary. 
The  deep  or  inner  having  ftill  for  his  Companion  in  his  defeent,  the  Axillary  Artery,  and  the  Nervi 
of  the  third  conjugation,  after  it  hath  produced  the  fmall  external  mufculous  of  the  Arm,  it  goes  into 
the  bending  of  the  elbow,  where  running  fomewhat  deep  with  the  Artery  and  Nerve  into  the  Mufcles 
of  the  cubit,  it  is  divided  into  three  other  branches ,  of  which  one  defeending  with  the  Wand,  ^  rfides 
under  the  ring  into  the  inner  fide  of  the  hand,  and  hath  bellowed  two  fmall  branches  on  the  T'R&y 
two  others  on  the  fore,  and  one  upon  the  middle  finger,  fo  that  all  of  them  afeend  by  the  fides  of  thefe 
fingers,  the  other  defeending  with  the  Artery,  as  the  former  alongft  the  cubit  fends  branches  to  the 
reft  of  the  fingers,  like  as  the  former.  The  third  goes  on  the  fore-fide  between  the  two  bones  even 
to  the  wrift,  and  the  fquare  Mufcle.  ' 


The  axlliary 
is^videdjnto 
the  deepAxil- 
lary,  and  our-** 
ward  Aitillary 


But  you  muft  note  that  the  Veins  of  which  we  now  treat,  donotonely  make  thefe  divifions  men¬ 
tioned  by  us,  but  infinite  others  befides,  as  Well  in  the  parts  which  they  goto,  as  alfo  in  the  inner 
Mufcles  of  the  hand  which  they  nourifh. 

And  thus  niuch  of  the  internal  and  deep  axillary  Vein.  For  the  external  or  skin-axillary  fwhicb 
firft  appears  under  the  skin,  elpecially  in  lean  bodies,  a  little  above  the  inward  production  of  the  arm) 
it  is  divided  in  that  place  into  two  branches,  the  one  whereof  defeending  to  the  bending  of  the  Arm 
meets,  and  is  united  with  the  Cephalick  branch,  fooner  or  later,  that  fo  it  may  produce  the  Median'  as 
we  formerly  mentioned.  '  .  ’ 

The  other  branch  having  fent  forth  many  (hoots  of  a  different  length  and  thicknefs,  as  well  into  ' 
the  skin,  as  into  the  other  neighbouring  parts,  defeending  alongft  the  lower  fide  of  the  bone  of  the 
cubit,  properly  fb  called,  is  at  length  (pent  upon  the  fore  and  outward  Cephalick  branch,  which  we 
Paid  defeended  alongft  the  Wand^  and  thus  united,  they  run  over  all  the  hand,  where  in  the  right 
hand,  between  the  middle  and  fore-finger,  they  make  the  Salvatella  •,  but  in  the  left,  in  the  fame  fhe 
place  they  produce  the  .  add 

But  always  remember,  (ifindifiection  you  find  any  thing  otherwife  than  we  have  delivered  it),  ^ 

that  the  diftribution  of  the  V elfels  is  fo  various,  f  efpecially  in  the  handsj  that  there  can  no  certain  rule  ■  .  ,  n 
be  delivered  thereof. 


C  H  A  P.  XXIII.  I  V-  - 

T^he  Dijhihution  of  the  Axillary  Artery, 

THe  Axillary  Artery  from  the  firft  original,  which  is  prefently  after  the  the  two  fhoracic£  de¬ 
feending  between  the  Mufcle  called  Biceps,  or  the  twcD-headed  Mufcle,  and  the  Brachicus^ 
with  the  deep  Axillary  Vein,  diftributes  a  large  branch  amongft  the  outwardJVIufcIes  of  the 
Arm,  which  extend  the  cubit,  and  isfpentin  the  external  Mufcles  of  the  fame,  which  arife  without 
from  the  produdions  of  the  Arm. 

And  this  is  called  the  Ramus  Mufculus  or  mufculous  branch,  as  alfo  the  Vein  that  accompanies  this  -.It 

Artery.  Then  this  Artery  when  it  comes  to  the  bending  of  the  Cubit,  thrufting  it  felf .  into  the  Mufcle? 
bending  the  Fingers,  communicates  certain  branches  to  the  parts  pertaining  to  the  de-articulation  of  '  I  Jl 

the  Cubit  with  the  Shoulder ,  and  other  parts  there  fituate,  as  it  did  in  the  upper  parts,  by  Which  it 
defeended  hither.  Verily  it  may  be  a  general  Rule,  that  every  Veffel  fends  or  beftows  certain  por^  An  An  f  ^ 
tions  thereof  by  the  way  to  all  the  parts  by  which  it  palfes.  But  if  you  ftiould  ask,  why  I  have  not  cal  Ax?S 
profecuted  thefe  produdions  ?  I  would  anfwer,  I  never  intended  to  handle  other  then  large  and  fait 
branches  of  Veffels,  by  rafti  incifion  of  which,  there  may  happen  danger  of  death  or  a  difeafe.  For  it 
would  be  both  an  infinite  and  needlefs  bufinefs  to  handle  all  the  divarications  of  the  Veins,  Arteries, 

^d  Nerves.  Therefore  this  Artery  funk  into  thefe  Mufcles,  when  it  comes  almoft  to  the  midft  of  the 
Cubit  i  pref^tly,  or  a  little  after  it  is  divided  into  two  large  branches,  the  one  of  which  alongft  the 
Wand,  and  the  other  alongft  the  Cubit,  is  carried  into  the  hand  on  the  infide  under  the  Ring.  For 
both  thefe  branches  are  diftributed  and  fpent  upon  the  hand  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  branches 
of  the  internal  axillary  Vein,  that  is,  having  fent  by  the  way  fome  little  (hoots  into  the  parts  by  which 
they  pals,  at  the  length  the  branch  which  defeends  by  the  Wand  of  the  remainder  thereof,  bellows 
two  Iprigs  upon  the  Thumb,  on  each  fide  one,  and  two  in  like  manner  on  the  fore-finger,  and  one  on 
the  middle  -,  the  other  which  runs  alongft  the  Ell,  performs  the  like  office  to  the  little  and  the  middle 
or  Ring-hngcr,  as  you  may  fee  by  dilfedion,* 
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CHAP.  xxiy. 

Of  the  Nerves  of  the  Neck^^  and  Atm, 

Ow  wefiiouldhaiadlethe  finews  of  the  Arm,  but  becaufe  thefe  proceed  from  the  Nc^es 
of  the  Neck  and  Back  I  think  it  fit  therefore  to  fpeak  fomething  of  them  in  the  hrlt 

Thaefor?femthe  Neck  there  proceeds  fevenpair  of  Nerves,  the  firft  of  which  proceeds  from 
theNowl-bone,  and  the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck',  asalfoofthc  hrftpair  of  the  Back  from  the  laft 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  and  the  firft  of  the  Cheft.  But  all  thefe  Nerves,  divided  mto  two  or  more 
branches  of  the  firft  pair  (that  is  to  fay,  on  each  fide)  go,  the  one  to  the  fmall  right  Mufcle,  afeend- 
ing  from  the  firft  Rack-bone  of  the  Neck  to  the  Nowl-bone,  the  other  to  the  long  Mufcle  on  the 

fore-fide  of  the  Neck.  ,  ,  ,  •  .  i  i  •  c 

The  branches  of  the  fecond  pair  are  diftributed,  fome  with  a  portion  which  they  receive  from  the 

‘third  pair  over  all  the  skin  of  the  head  ^  the  two  others  go  as  well  to  the  Mufcle^  which  are  from  the 
fecond  to  the  back-part  of  the  head  i  and  from  the  fame  to  the  firft  Vertebra,  asalfotothe 

long  Mufcle  before-mentioned.  ‘  r-jur  u  \  .u  * 

i  One  ofthe  third  pair  offinews  is  communicated  to  the  Head,  as  we  fa  id  before,  but  others  to  the 

'^ijfcles  which  extend,  or  ered  the  Head  and  the  Neck  •,  there  is  alfo  one  of  thefe  diftributed  into  the 

jieighbouring  fide-Mufcle  and  part  of  the  long.  „  r  i  xt  i  ..u  u  j 

the  Nervis  ofthe  fourth  pair  go ,  one  to  the  Mufcles  as  well  ofthe  Neck  as  the  Head ,  and  to  the 

broad  Mufcle-,  theother,  after  it  hath fent  fome  portion  thereof  into  the  long  MuB^  andt^lide- 
Mufcles  ofthe  Neck-,  itdefeends  with  a  portion  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  pr  to  the  Mid^^^^^  One  of 
the  branches  ofthe  fifth  pair  is  beftowed  on  the  hind  Mufcles  of  the  Neck  and  Head,  the  other  upon 
the  long-MufcIe  and  Midriffs  the  third  is  communicated  to  tht  Levatores  or  Heaving-Mulcles  ofthe 

■  One  of the  Nerves  ofthe  fixth  pair  goes  to  the  hind-Mufc.les  ofthe  Neck  and  Head,  j^]?other  to  the 
Midriff,  the  third  with  a  portion  of  the  feventh  pair  ofthe  Neck,  and  ofthe  firft  and  fecond  of  the 

Cheft  go  to  the  Arms,  and  heaving-Mufcles  ofthe  Shoulder-blade.  ^  ** 

Ontof  the  branches  ofthefeventh  pair  runs  to  the  broad-Mufcle,  and  to  the  neigh^uring  Mufcles 
both  ofthe  Neck  and  Head-,  another,  increafed  with  a  portion  of  the  fifth  and  iixth  pair  of  the 
Neck,  and  a  third  joined  to  the  fecond  and  third  pair  of  the  Cheft  defcending  into  the  Arm ,  go  to 

But  you  muft  note  that  the  Mufcles  which  take  their  original  froinmany  Vertebr^,  whether  from 
above  downwards,  or  from  below  upwards,  admit  Nerves  not  onely  from  the  Verte  r£  rom  w  ence 
they  take  their  original,  but  alfo  from  them  which  they  come  near  in  their  ^Icent,  or  alcent. 

There  pafs  twelve  Conjugations  of  Nerves  from  the  Rack-bones  of  the  Chert. 

The  firft  entering  forth  from  between  the  laft  Rack-bone  of  the  Neck  and  the  firft  of  the  Cheft , 
is  divided  (that  is,  on  each  fide  each  Nerve  from  his  fide)  into  two  or  more  portions,  as  alfo  all 
the  reft.  Therefore  the  branches  of  this  firft  Conjugation  go  fome  of  them  to  the  Arms,  as  we 
faid  before,  others  to  the  Mufcles,  as  well  thefe  of  the  Cheft,  as  others  arifing  there,  or  running 

The  branches  of  the  fecond  Conjugation  are  diftributed  to  the  fame  parts,  that  thefe  ofthe  firft 

But  the  branches  of  all  theother  Conjugations  even  to  the  twelfth,  are  communicated,  fome  to 
the  intercoftal  Mufcles  running  within  under  the  true  ribs  even  to  the  and  under  the  Baftard- 

ribs  even  to  the  right  and  long  Mufcles -,  and  the  coftal  Nerves  of  the  fixth  Conpgation  are  aug¬ 
mented  by  meeting  thefe  intercoftal  branches  by  the  way  as  they  defeend  by  the  roots  ofthe  Ribs. 
Other  particles  of  the  faid  Nerves  are  communicated  to  the  Mufcles  as  well  of  f^e  Cheft  as  Spine,  as 
the  fame  Mufcles  pafs  forth,  or  run  alongftby  the  from  whence  thefe  Nerves  have  either 

their  original  or  palfage  forth.  .  .  ,  ^  i  • 

Having  thus  therefore  ftiewed  the  original  of  the  finews  ofthe  Arm,  it  remains  that  we  ftiew  their 

•  Their  number  is  five  or  fix  -,  proceeding  from  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  of  the  Neck, 

and  the  firft  and  fecond  of  the  Cheft.  The  firft  of  which  not  mixed  with  any  other  from  the  fifth 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  goes  to  the  Mufcle  Veltoides^  and  the  skin  which  covers  it.  .  •  r  n 

The  other  four  or  five  when  they  have  mutually  embraced  each  other,  not  onely  frorn  their  firft 
''  original,  but  even  to  the  Ihoulder,  where  they  free  themfelves  from  this  convolution,  are  diftributed 

afterthe  following  manner.  ju  r.- 

The  firft  and  fecond  defcending  to  the  Mufcle  mentioned  a  httle  before,  and  thence  fometimes 

even  to  the  Hand,  is  by  the  way  communicated  to  the  Mufcle  Biceps^  and  theii  under  the  faid 
It  meets,  and  is  joined  with  the  third  Nerve.  Thirdly,  If  is  communicated  with  the  longeft  Mufcle 
of  the  cubit,  in  the  bending  whereof  it  is  divided  into  two  branches  defcending  alongft  the  two  bones^ 
of.  the  cubit,  until  at  .laft  born  up  by  the  flelhy  pannicle  itisfpent  upon  the  skin  and  inner  fide  or 

,vThe  third  lower  tlran  this,  is  firft  united  with  thofecond,  under  the  Mufcle  Biceps^  and  then  ftraight- 
way  feparated  from  it,  it  fends  a  portion  thereof  to  the  Arm  vvhich  lieSj  under  ^5  ^^"^d  to  the  skin  there¬ 
of  >  laftly,  at  the  bending  of  the  cubit  on  the  fore-fide,  it  is  mingled  with  the  fifth  pair.  , 

'  The  fourth  the  largeft  of  all  the  reft,  coming  down  below  the  third  branch  under  the  Btce^ 
with  the  internal  Axillary  Vein  and  Artery,  is  turned  towards  the  outward  and  back-part  ot  the 
Arm,  thereto  communicate  it  felf  to  the  Mufcles  extending  the  cubit,  and  alfo  to  the  inner  skm 
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of  the  arm,  and  the  exterior  of  the  cubit  *,  the  remainder  of  this  branch  when  in  its  dcfcent  it  hath 
arrived  at  the  joynt  of  the  cubit,  bclow.the  bending  thereof  it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
one  whereof  defcending  alongh  the  cubit,  isfpent  on  the  outfideof  the  wrilh  the  other  alTocia- 
ting  the  wand,  is  on  the  outfide  in  like  manner  in  two  branches,  beftowed  upon  the  thumb,  and 
in  as  many  upon  the  fore-finger,  and  by  a  fifth  upon  the  middle  finger,  though  more  obfcurelyl 
The  fifth  branch  being  alfo  lower  than  the  reft,  ftiding  between  the  mufcles  bending  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  cubit,  when  it  comes  behind  the  inner  protuberation  of  the  cubit  (in  which  place  wd 
faid  before  the  third  branch  meets  with  this)  it  is  communicated  to  the  internal  mufcles  of  the 
fame,  and  then  divided  into  three  portions,  one  of  which  on  the  outfide  alongft  the  middle  of  the 
cubit,  goes  in  twofprigs  to  the  little  finger,  and  fomany  to  the  middle  finger,  and  one  fo  the 
ring-finger  the  other  two,  the  one  without,  and  the  other  within  the  ring,' go  to  the  hand:  where 
after  each  of  them  hath  beftowed  what  was  requifite  on  the  mufcles  of  the  hand,  they  are  wafted 
into  other  five  fmall  portions,  of  which  thefe  which  are  from  that  portion  w^hichdcfccnds  without 
the  ring,  fend  two  fprigs  to  the  little,  two  to  the  fote,  and  one  to  the  middle  finger,  but  thofe 
which  come  from  that  which  palles  under  the  ring,  by  fuch  a  diftribution  communicates  it  felf  to 
other  fingers,  as  two  fprigs  to  the  thumb,  two  to  the  fore,  and  one  to  the  middle-finger.  Thfe  fixtH 
the  loweft,  and  laft,  runs  between  the  skin  and  flcftiy  pannicle,  by  the  inner  protuberation  of  the 
arm,  and  then  is  fpent  upon  the  skin  of  the  cubit. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

1 

.t 

The  deferipion  of  the  Bone  of  th  Arm,  and  the  mufcles  n>hich  move  it,  j 

BEcaufe  we  cannot  pcrfedly  demonftrate  the  original  of  the  mufcles  of  the  arm ,  (efpeci- 
ally  of  the  two  arm-mufcles)  not  knowing  the  defeription  of  this  bone  •,  firft  therefore 
we  will  deferibe  it,  then  return  to  the  original  of  the  mufcles  arifing  from  thence.  The  j, 
bone  of  the  arm  is  the  greateft  of  all  the  bones  in  the  body,  except  the  thigh-bone  Ht  is  round.  The  greatnds 
hollow  and  filled  with  marrow,  with  a  great  appendix,  or  head,  on  the  top  thereof,  having  an  in- 
different  neck,  to  which  it  is  knit  by  Symphyfu,  for  appendices  are  no  otherwilc  united  to  their  ^  the  arm 
bones.  In  the  lower  part  thereof  it  hath  two  procelfes,  or  protuberations,  one  on  the  forefide.  The  proceffes 
another  on  the  hind,  between  which  fwellings  there  is  a  cavity  like  to  half  the  compafs  of  a  wheel,  of  the  arm. 
about  which  the  cubit  is  moved.  The  extremity  of  this  cavity  ends  in  two  holes,  of  which  one  is 
the  more  external,  'the  other  more  internal :  Thefe  cavities  receive  the  heads  of  the  cubit,  that  is, 
the  fore,  or  internal,  receives  the  fore  procefs  when  the  arm  is  bended  inwards  i  but  the  external 
or  hinder,  the  exterior  as  it  is  extended. 

For  the  head  of  the  arm,  it  hath  a  double  connexion,  the  one  with  its  own  neck  by  Symphyfis  *, 
that  is,  a  natural  union  of  the  bones  without  any  motion  i  the  other  with  the  lightly  ingraven  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  Ihoulder-blade,  which  we  call  Glene,  by  that  kind  of  de-articulation  which  is  called 
Arthrodia ;  This  connexion  is  made  firm  and  ftable  by  the  mufcles  defeending  into  the  arm  froni 
the  fhoulder-blade,  as  alfo  by  the  proper  ligaments  defeending  from  the  circle  and  brow  of  the  ca-  ' 

vity  of  the  Acromion  zw^Coracoides  to  this  head  of  the  arm  *>  this  fame  head  of  the  arm  is,  as  it 
were,  more  cleft  and  open  on  the  inner-fide,  than  on  the  forefide,  that  fo  it  may  give  way  to  one 
of  the  ligaments  coming  from  the  Ihoulder-blade  to  the  mufcle  Biceps,  Forafmuch  as  belongs  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  bone  of  the  arm  (which  we  faid  hath  two  proceffes ,)  we  may  fay  that  it  is 
fattened  to  the  bones  of  the  cubit  by  two  forts  of  articulation  •,  that  is,  by  Ginglymos,  with  the  Ell  or 
proper  bene  of  the  cubit  •,  and  by  Arthrodia,  with  the  Radius,  or  Wand,  which  in  a  lightly  ingraved  '  , 

cavity  receives  the  fore  procefs  of  the  arm,  aiad  is  turned  about  it  for  the  motion  of  the  hand.  The 
hinder  procefs  is  chiefly  added  for  the  fafety  and  prefervation  of  the  veins,  arteries  aftd  nerves.  , 

Thefe  things  thusfhown,  it.is  worth  our  labour  to  know  the  figure  of  the  arm  it  felf,  as  it  lies  The  figure  of 
between  the  fore-mentioned  appendices  and  proceffes that,  in  the  cafe  of  a  fradure,  we  may  know  the  arm. 
how  conveniently  to  reftore  it  i  therefore  firft  we  mull:  underftand,  that  this  bone  rs  fomewhat 
bended  and  hollowed  on  the  infidc  under  the  cleft  of  the  head  thereof,  but  bunching  out  on  the 
out  and  fore-fidei 

Wherefore  feeing  it  muft  be  moveable  forwards  and  backwards,  upwards  and  downwards,  Na-  the  eight 
turc  for  the  performance  of  fomany  motions  hath  fumiftiedit  with  eight  mufcles,  which  are  fix  mufcles  there- 
proper  and  two  common  with  the  ftioulder-blade.  Of  which  number,  two  move  it  forwards,  two 
backwards,  two  upwards,  two  downwards.  Which  muft  not  be  underftood  fo,  as  that  theft  two 
mufcles  Ihould  move  it  diredly  forwards,  inclining  neither  upwards  nor  downwards  j  and  the 
other  two  fhould  move  it  fo  upwards,  as  it  fhould  incline  neither  forwards  nor  backwards  j  but 
thus.  That  it  cannot  be  moved  neither  to  this  nor  that  part,  unlefsby  the  help  and  proper  adfiori 
of  this,  or  that  mufcle.  Thus  therefore,  if  the  pe<ft:oral  with  his  affociate  perform  their  duty  s  or 
adfion,  the  arm  is  always  moved  forwards,  as  it  is  lifted  up  by  the  a(ffion  of  the  Veltoides,  and  his 
companion,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

But  to  come  to  the  original  and  infertionof  theft  mufcles  i  the  one  of  thefe  two  which  move  The  original 
the  arm  forwards  called  by  reafon  of  his  original,  the  Pedforal,  arifing  from  most  than  half  of  the  and  infertion 
Collar-bone  ^  and  almoft  all  the-S'tmjo«,and  the  fixth,  feventh  and  eighth  rib,  goes  up  and  fattens  it  peftoral 

felt  to  the  Coi'acoidcs,  by  a  membrane  or  a  membranous  tendon  fufficicntly  ftrong  (for  which  caufe  it  is 
faid  to  be  common  to  the  ftioulder  and  arm)  and  it  goes  into  the  arm  between  the  m\x{c\QiT>eltoides 
and  Biceps  with  a  ftrong  tendon  compoftd  of  fibers  crofting  each  other,  of  Which  fome  defeend  from 
the  Collar-bone,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Sternon,  others  aftend  from  the  tower  original  hereof  > 
tliat  IS,  from  the  lixth,  fevarth  and  eighth  ribs  >  and  although  the  adtion  of  this  muftlc  be  diverfe  by 
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reafonof  the  diverfity  of  its  fibers  arifing  from  divers  places,  yet  always  it  draws  the  arm  for¬ 

wards, whether  it  be  moved  upwards,downwards,or  to  the  bread  ^  the  other  which  is  his  comp^ion, 
defcends  from  the  whole  lip  or  brow  of  thefimous,  or  hollowpartof  the  blade,  which  it  fills  in  the 
Le-part  of  thkrmneartL'head  diereof.  For  the  two  Levatores,  or  the  lifters  up  of  the  arm  the 
•  -  firft  named  Veltoides,  defcends  almoft  from  half  the  clavicle,  the  procefs  Acromion,  and  all  the  fpine 
The  r>mta  7  "XXSe  into  the  fore-fide  of  the  arm,  the  breadth  of  four  fingers  below  the  joynt.  It 
hath  divers  adfions  according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  fibers,  as  alfo  every  mufcle  hath',  yethowlo- 
ever  it  is  contraded,  whether  by  the  fibers  from  the  clavicle  alone,  or  by  the  fpinal  alone,  or  by 
both  at  once  it  always  lifts  and  heaves  the  arm  upwards.  The  other  which  is  his  AlTociate  defcends 
from  the  <^ibbous  part  of  the  fhoulder-blade,  contained  between  the  upper  rib  thereof,  and  the 
.  fnine  between  the  procelles  Acromion  2Lud.Corncoides,  to  the  neck  of  the  arm  j  and  this  we  will  call 
lllST  the  EWMitor  Sca^Urh;  that  is,  thelhoulder-mufde.  But  thefirft  and  larg^of  the  womufcles 
which  draw  the  arm  backwards,  arifes  from  the  greatdl  part  of  the  utter  lip  of  the  gibtous  part  of 
the  ihoulder-blade,  which  is  under  the  fpine  thereof,  and  lying  upon  the  blade  it  lelf,  it  goes  into 
the  hind-part  of  the  arm  above  the  neck  thereof.  The  other  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  and  his  part¬ 
ner  in-  working,  but  leffcr,  paffesfrom  the  upper  and  exterior  part  of  the  lower  rib  of  the  ihoulder- 
blade  and  theSe,  as  it  were,  in  fome  fort  extending  it  felf  upon  the  gibbous  part  thereof,  near  un¬ 
to  that  rib  it  poes  into  the  arm.  This  mufcle  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  the  former,  being  ficihy  with¬ 
out  even  above  the  top  of  the  (houlder.  One  and  the  leifer  of  thefc  two  which  draw  downwards, 
enters  out  from  the  ftait  line  of  the  lower  rib  of  the  blade,  and  goes  into  the  lower  part  of  the  arm 
about  the  neck  thereof.  The  other  called  the  Latijfmus,  or  broadeft,  afcends  from  the  fpinesof  the 
holy-bone  of  the  loins,  and  often  alfo  from  the  nine  lower  of  the  cheft,  by  the  lower  corner  of  the 
ihoulder-blade  into  which  it  is  inferted  by  a  membranous  tendon,  as  alfo  it  is  into  the  inner  part  of 
the  arm  near  the  neck  by  another  ftrong  tendon  •,  whereupon  this  mufcle  is  called  a  common  mufcle 
of  the  ihoulder  and  arm.  But  when  this  mufcle  happens  to  be  wounded,  the  arm  cannot  eaiily  be 
ftretched  forth,  or  lifted  up. 

I 

Table  24.  Shemththe  Brain  together  n>ith  the  Afier-hrain,  the  Spinal  Marrovp  and  the  Nerves  of  the 
whole  Body. 


A  T^bat  'part  of  the  brain  that  is  next  the  nofirils . 

BiThat  part  which  is  at  the  fide  of  ventricles. 

C  ‘The  back^  part  of  the  brain. 

D  The  Cerebellum  or  After-brain. 

E  The  mammillary  procefs  in  the  right-fide. 

F  The  original  of  the  optick^nerve. 

G  Their  conj  unblions . 

H  T-ht  coat  into  which  the  opticl^nerve  is  ex¬ 
tended. 

I  The  fecondpair  of  the  finews  of  the  brain. 

K  The  lejfer  root  of  the  third  conjugation. 

L  The  thick^  root  of  the  fame  conjugation  according 
to  the  common  opinion. 

M  The  fourth  conjugation  of  the  finews. 

N  The  lejfer  root  of  the  fifth  pair. 

O  The  bigger  root  of  the  fame  pair. 

P  The  fmall  membrane  of  the  ear  which  they  call  the 
Tympany.  f 

QjThe  lower  branch  of  the  bigger  root  of  the  fifth 
conjugation. 

S  The  fixth  pair  of  finews. 

T  The  feventh  pair.  ■  ' 

V  The  beginning  of  the  fpinal  marrow  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  bafis  of  the  brain. 

X  The  right  finew  of  the  midriff  cut  off. 

Y  A  branch  from  the  fifth  pair  creeping  to  the  top  of 

the  Jhoulder.  '  ' 

Z  Thefirft  nerve  of  the  arm,  from  whence  there  go- 
eth  a  branch  to  the  skjn. 

A  The  fecond  nerve  of  the  arm,  and  a  branch  there¬ 
from  into  the  firji  muj'cle  of  the  cubit. 

BThe  third  nerve  of  the  arm,  and  a  branch  going 
to  the  skin  on  the  out-fide. 

C  A  branch  from  the  third  nerve  to  the  fecond 
mufcle  of  the  cubit. 

D  The  congrejs,  or  meeting,  of  the  fecond  nerve  with 
the  third. 

E  A  fmall  branch  from  the  third  nerve  to  the  fecond 
muj'cle  of  the  Radius.  ^  - 

F  The  diftribution  of  the  fecond  nerve  into  two 
branches. 


^  The  lejfer  branch  of  this  divifion  lengthened  out  to  the  skin  as  far  as  the  thumb,  a  The  place  of  the  fi¬ 
nal 


'  ■  11  —— 
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nal  tnarrox^  inhere  tt  tjfueth  out  of  the  brain,  i  2  3,  See.  rhirty  pair  of  nerves  arifma  from  the  fhinat 
marro^  are  here  noted  by  thetrChar,  that  is  to  fay,  feven  of  the  nec^,  Welve  of  the  cheft  five  of  the  loins, 

and  fix  of  the  holy-bone.  hUe  thicker  branch  of  the  fecond  nerve  divided  into  traotarU^  c  Branches  of  the 

the  third  nerve  fprmkled  here  and  there,  d  Nerves  from  the  third  pair  to  the  thumb,  the  fore-fin  J  and 

JhoHlder.  g  A  tnpartition  of  this  branch  sphere  tt  toucheth  the  mbit,  hh  A  branch  dijiributed from  the  fourth 
nerve  totheoutrpardsknofthecubiU^  branch  of  the  divifion  of  the  fourth  nerve.  kkAbranchof 
1,  reaeJmga  totheoutfide  of  the  hand,  \\7he  lovaer  branch  of  the  divijion  of  the  fourth  nerve  paftna 
tlmugh  the  backefide  of  the  cubit,  m  The  fifth  nerve  of  the  arm.  n  Branches  of  this  nerve  difper  fed  here 

fifth  nerve,  reaching  to  the  infide  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers,  p  A  furcle 
ofthebrancho,  denvedtothe  outfideof  the  hand  and  fingers,  q  q  The  fixth  nerve  of  the  Lt  and  the 
emrfe  thereof  under  the  skin,  r  r  The  intercofial  nerves  there  ait  off  sphere  they  are  together  spith  the  ribs 
refle^ed  forward.  (  f  Branches  on  each  fide  runmng  backward.  1 1  Nerves  attaining  unto  the  cheji.  nuThe 
commixtion  of  the  naves  Tt  With  the  defeending  branch  of  the  fixth  conjugation  of  the  brain,  xx  Nerves 
fromthe  lows  led  tmio  this  place,  y  A  branch  gowg  to  the  tejiicles  here  cut  of.  Z  A  nerve  reaching  to  the 
fthethigh.  c  Thefirjinei^vesoftheleg.  oc/S  A  furcle  of  the  former  nerve  derived  to  f he  skin 
at  a  and  wferted  into  the  mufcles  at  (By,  the  fecond  nerve  of  the  leg.  m  A  nerve  from  the  former  al- 
losped  unto  the  skm  .tf  losv  asm  the  foot,  and  pafftng  along  the  infide  of  the  leg.  £  A  branch  of  the  (Icond 
nerve  runnmgunto  the  mujcles.  t^The  third  nerve  of  the  leg.  m  A  furcle  thereof  unto  the  skin,  i  An¬ 
other  furcle  unto  the  mufetes.  ii  The  fourth  nerve  of  the  leg.  m  k  The  anterior  propagation  of  the  nerves 
proceeding  from  the  holy-bone.  A  The  end  of  the  fpinal  marrosp.  {x  A  branch  from  the  fourth  nerve  in- 
Jertedintothe  muffles  arifing  from  Coxendix,  orhip-bone.  v  Another  branch  going  to  the  skin  of  the 
thigh  on  thebackefiide.  |  A  propagation  derived  to  the  fourth  muffle  of  the  leg,  and  to  the  skin  of  the  kne'^ 

0  0  Nerves  attaining  to  the  heads  of  the  muffles  of  the  foot.  n^The  divifion  of  the  fourth  crural  nerve  irito 
tspo  trunks  a  branch  from  the  trunk,  vs  difperffd  into  the  outspard  skjn  of  the  leg.  r  A  furcle  of  the  trunk 
tr,  derived  to  the  muffles,  u  Another  furcle  to  the  skfii  of  the  leg  on  the  fore- fide,  cp  A  branch  of 
trunk  p,  ^0  the  s^n  of  the  infide  of  the  leg,  and  of  the  foot,  x  A  furcle  of  the  trunk?,  to  the  hind-Zl 

skin  of  the  leg.  ^  A  branch  of  thesphole  trunk?,  along  to  theforspardpartoflbeleg  and  the  foot 
6)  The  deffent  of  the  trunk  P  into  the  foot.  ^  ^  ^  tuepoot. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 


The  deffription  of  the  Bones  of  the  Cubit  and  the  Muffles  merving  them. 


■  I 

\ 


AFter  thefe  Mufcles,  follow  thofe  which  bend  and  extend  the  Cubit,  but  becaufe  their  in- 
fertion  cannot  be  htly  demonllrated ,  unlefs  the  bones  of  the  cubit  be  hrli  deferibed  i 
therefoi^  hrll  of  all  we  will  delineate  the  bones  themfelves.  But  verily,  lell  this  doubt- 
rui  wordC«^/t  ibould  caufe  obfcurity  •,  hrlt,  we  muft  note,  that  it  hath  a  threefold  fignih'caticn, 
for  oft-times  it  is  ufod  for  all  that  part  of  the  hand  which  lies  between  the  arm  and  wrift,  oft- 
times  for  the  lower  bone  of  this  part,  fometimes  for  the  upper  part  of  this  bone,  which  is  turned 
within  the  orb  or  cavity  of  the  arm  (no  otherwife  than  a  cord  in  the  wheel  of  a  Pulley  1  and^his 
IS  called  the  <9/ecr^«^^«.  Here  truly  we  ufc  this  word  in  the  Wherefore  we 

fay,  the  cubit  is  compofed  of  two  bones,  the  one  of  which  we  call  the  Radius,  or  Wand  or  the 
leffer  FoaleoP  the  arm  i  thoother  we  properly  call  the  Cubit,  or  Ell.  Thefe  two  bones  fock  to¬ 
gether  at  their  ends  being  hrmly  bound  together  by  lirong  ligaments  i  but  the  middle-parts  of 
them  are  a  pretty  way  dillant  from  each  other,  and  chiefly  towards  their  lower  ends  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  fituation  and  pallage  of  the  mufcles  and  veflfels  from  the  inner  fide  to  the  exterior,  as  fiiall  be 
fiiewed  in  fit  place.  The  wand  hath  two  Epfihyffs,  or  Appendices,  the  one  at  the  upper  end,  the 
other  at  the  lower.  The  upper  is  round  and  hallowed  on  the  furface  like  a  Bafon,  it  receives  the 
fore  procefs  of  the  bone  of  the  arm,  bound  to  the  fame  by  ftrong  ligaments,  defeending  as  well  from 

the  Olecranon  into  the  circumjacent  parts  of  this  appladix  of  the 
wand.  This  connexion  is  made  for  this  ufe,  that  wc  may  turn  our  hand  upwards  and  downwards 

lowed  nrih!.  ^'Td^  twinedabout  this  procefs.  But  the  lower  appendix  of  this  wand  is  hol¬ 
lowed  .on  the  infide,  that  fo  It  might  more  commodioufly  receive  the  bones  of  the  wrifi  i  but  cib- 
bous  without  that  It  might  beiafer:  Now  this  wand  is  fofter  and  thicker  at  the  lower  end,  but 

where  on  the  infide  it  hath  a  fwelling  out,  whereby  to  receive  themufde 
Bteeps.  Befides,  on  theout-fideof  the  middle  thereof  it  is  fomewhat  gibbous  and  round  fo  to 

^ ^  injuries  of  external  bodies  •,  but  it  is  hollowed  or  bended  on  the  infide 
for  the  better  taking  and  holding  any  thing  in  the  hand.  But  that  fide  which  which  lies  next  to  the 

Cubit  or  El  °  featedupon  the  b  ^e  of  Ihe 

r  Mi  d  u  thumb.  But  the  Ell,  or  bone  of  the  cubit  properly  and  particular- 

manner  two  appendices,  the  one  above,  the  other  beneath.  The  upper 
which  alfo  IS  the  greater,  IS  fitted  to  the  orb  of  the  arm  in  which  it  goes  to  and  again  for  the^L- 

abf£elytnd""trfedlv^^^^^^^  no  otherwife  than  a  rope  runs  in  a  pulley,  but  that  it  turns  not 

which  are  thtef^^^^^^^  T  of  unequal  bignefs,  the 

if  j  ^  itayed  m  the  holes  or  cavities  of  the  bone  of  the  arm,  the  erea?er 
which  we  called  Olecranon  is  letted  by  the  exterior  hole  that  fn  c  l  procels 

no  further,  but  the  Met  procels  by  the  inner  hole,  makes  the  bending  thaeof  ‘the  kfeprfeft 

Snts  S^from  t  Inf  -<1  iti^llrengthned  fo  “  y 

ments  coming  from  the  mufcles,  which  move  the  bones  themfelves,  but  alfo  by  proper  li|a. 

O  2  '  ments 


What  is  meant 
by  the  cubic. 
What  thco/;- 
crunm  is. 

The  two 
bones  of  the 
cubit. 


The  two  ap¬ 
pendices  of 
the  wand. 

The  figure 
and  fite  of  thfe 
wand. 


The  appendi¬ 
ces  of  the  bone, 
of  the  cubit. 
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’*T 


( 


The  figure  of 
the  cubit  bone 
or  ell. 


The  mufetes 
moving  the 
cubit. 

The  or 

two-headed 

mufcle. 

The  Brachla^ 

t(S. 


The  Ungm. 


The  Irtvis. 


rnents  defeending  from  the  proceffes  of  the  arm  and  the  lips  of  the  holes  and*  cavities  {landing 
about  \he  appendix  of  the  cubit.  The  other  lower  and  leffer  appendix  is  in  fomefort  hollow  on 
the  infide  for  the  fitter  receiving  the  bones  of  the  wrift,  but  the  outfide  is  round,  and  ends  in  a 
point,  which  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Styloides.  But  now  this  Ell  (contrary  in  this  to  the  wand) 
is  thicker  towards  the  arm,  but  flenderer  towards  the  wrill.  And  befides,  in  the  thicker  part 
thereof,  it  is  hollowed  or  bended  towards  the  infide,  and  in  the  fame  place  is  gibbous  or  bunching 
forth  on  the  outfide :  but  it  is  round  and  (Irak,  unlefs  on  that  fide  which  lies  next  the  wand : 
For  the  reft,  it  is  hollow  and  full  of  marrow  like  the  wand.  The  fite  of  the  Radius^  or  wand,  is 
oblique,  but  that  of  the  cubit  or  ell,  is  right,  that  the  arm  might  be  the  better  and  more  eafily 
moved  i  becaufe  the  motion  by  which  the  arm  is  extended  and  bended,  is  according  to  a  right 
line,  but  that  by  which  the  infide  of  the  hand  is  turned  upwards  and  downwards,  is  performed  ob¬ 
liquely  and  circularly.  Wherefore  it  was  expedient,  that  the  wand  fhould  be  oblique,  and  the 
cubit  ftrait  >  for  the  cubit-bone  is  appointed  for  to  extend  and  bend  the  arm ,  but  the  wand 
to  perform  the  wheeling  and  turning  about  thereof,  and  this  is  the  caufe  that  it  was  fitting,  there 
fhould  be  a  different  connexion  of  thefe  bones  with  the  arm.  Thefe  things  were  fitting  to  be  fpo- 
ken  concerning  the  nature  of  thefe  bones,  that  in  the  cure  of  fradures  we  may  work  the  more 
fafely  and  happily,  taking  indication  from  that  which  is  agreeable  to  nature :  Wherefore  now 
it  remains,  that  we  come  to  the  defeription  of  the  mufcles  which  are  feated  in  the  arm,  the  cu¬ 
bit-bone  or  ell.  Thefe  are  four  in  number,  two  extending  it,  and  two  bending  it.  The  firft  of  the 
benders  is  called  Biceps^  by  reafon  of  its  two  heads ,  the  one  whereof  delcends  from  the  Cora- 
coides^  the  other  from  the  lip  ,of  the  cavity  of  the  Ihoulder-blade  by  the  fiffure  or  cleft  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  of  the  arm.  Thefe  two  heads  under  the*  neck  of  this  arm  becoming  flefhy, 
are  firmly  united  at  the  belly  and  niidft  of  the  arm,  and  thus  united,  are  at  the  length  implanted 
by  a  ftrong  tendon  to  the  inner  protuberation  of  the  wand.  The  other  is  called  the  by 

reafon  of  the  ftrait  coherence  thereof  with  the  bone  of  the  arm  •>  this  faftened  under  the  Biceps^ 
defeends  obliquely  on  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  bone  of  the  arm  into  the  top  of  the  wand 
and  the  inner  fide  of  the  ell.  But  the  firft  of  the  extenders  is  called  the  Longus^  or  long-mufcle  i 
this  defeends  from  the  lower  rib  of  the  Ihoulder,  and  cleaving  to  the  bone  of  the  arm,  goes  thi¬ 
ther  (faftened,  and  as  it  were  always  ftraitly  joyned  with  his  fellow-mufcle,  (pecially  near  the 
cubit)  wherefore  you  (hall  prefently  hear.  The  other,  termed  the  Brms^  or  Ihort  mufcle,  being  the 
companion  of  the  long,  defeends  on  the  hind-part  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  of  the  arm,  as  it  were 
growing  to,  and  lying  under  the  former  long-mufcle,  fo  that  making  one  common  broad  ten¬ 
don  outwardly  fte(hy,  inwardly  nervous,  they  are  inferted  into  the  Okcranum^  fo  by  mutual  af- 
fiftance  to  extend  the  cubit. 


What  the 
hand  properly 
fo  called  is. 


CHAP,  xxvir. 

Ihe  Defeription  of  the  Bones  of  the  Wrifl^  After-rvriji  and  Fingers, 

E  faid  before,  that  the  hand  taken  more  particularly,  and  properly,  is  divided  into 
the  wrift,  after-wrift,  and  fingers  s  and  that  the  hand  in  this  fignification  is  bounded 
by  the  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  cubit  and  fingers.  All  the  parts  of  the  wrift,  which 
it  hath  common  with  the  after-wrift,  have  been  already  alfo  plentifully  explained  :  This  only  re¬ 
mains  to  be  noted,  that  the  skin  as  well  of  the  hands  as  of  the  feet,  is  of  a  middle  nature  between 
pure  fle(h,  and  pure  skin  i  iio  otherwife  than  that  which  covers  the  forehead,  but  that  this  which 
covers  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  foies  of  the  feet,  is  unmoveable ;  But  it  is  moft  thick,  efpecially 
on  the  feet,  left  it  fhould  be  eafily  offended  by  continual  going.  Befides  the  common  parts,  the 
wrift  is  compofed  of  eight  fmall  bones  mutually  knit  together  in  a  certain  order,  and  by  Diarthro- 
fis  with  the  two  bones  of  the  cubit,  but  mutually  and  amongft  themfelves  by  Synarthrofu^  by  inter- 
pofition  of  griftles  and  ligaments  as  well  common,  that  is,  coming  from  the  mufcles,  as  proper,  de¬ 
feending  always  from  the  upper  to  the  lower.  But  thefe  fame  bones  are  fome  lefs  than  otherfome  *, 
befides,  they  are  hard,  and  without  marrow,  gibbous  on  the  outfide  for  the  fecurity  and  comelmefs 
of  the  hand,  but  hollow  on  the  infide  for  to  give  way  to  the  tendons  going  into  the  fingers.  Thefe 
bones  are  difpofed  in  two  ranks,  the  firft  rank  contains  only  three,  but  the  fecond  five.  The  three 
of  the  firft  rank  are  thus  arrayed,  or  placed,  that  one  of  them  may  receive  the  appendix  Styloides^  of 
the  cubit  s  the  other  the  ell  and  the  wand  together  >  and  the  third  may  be  received  by  the  wand. 
But  three  of  the  five  bones  of  the  fecond  order  fuftain  the  four  bones  of  the  after-wrift,  and  are 
knit  to  the  fame  by  Synarthrofu  \  after  which  manner  of  connexion  they  are  joyhed  to  the  bones  of 
the  firft  rank  i.  the  tourth  fuftains  the  firft  bone  of  the  thumb,  to  which  alfb  it  is  co-articulate  by 
Synarthrofu  v  the  fifth  and  laft  is  feated  on  the  infide  againft  the  ell,  chiefly  above  that  bone  of  the 
firft  order,  which  receives  the  appendix  Styloides  of  the  cubit :  This  is  leaft  and  weakeft  of  them 
by  reafon  of  its  griftly  fubftance,  which  makes  the  ring  with  certain  ligaments  running  from  one 
of  the  inner  fides  of  the  wrift  to  the  other. 

This  ring  is  placed  there,  as  well  for  the  prefervation  of  the  linews,  veins  and  arteries  paffing 
under  it  (left  when  we  lean  upon  our  hand  and  wrift,  thefe  parts  Ihouldbe  hurt  by  compreffion) 
as  alfo  for  the  commodity  of  the  adrion  of  the  mufcles  bending  the  finger,  which  in  the  performance 
of  their  adion  and  the  contracting  themfelves,  might  deform  the  hand  by  their  pafling  forth  of 
the  cavity  of  the  wrift.  For  what  attraction  foeyer  is  made  by  ftrings,  if  it  be  free,  and  not  kin¬ 
dred,  is  according  to  a  ftrait  line.  * 

Now  follow  the  bones  of  the  (econd  part  of  the  hand,  or  of  the  '’after-wrift,  Thefe  are  four  in 
the  after-wrift.  gibbous  without,  but  arched  within,  or  hollow  in  the  middle  >  for,  hence  is  the  palm  of 

the 


what  the  An¬ 
nulus  or  ring 
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the  hand,  or  certainly  the  greater  part  thereof,  their  ends  next  the  fingers  are  fomewhat  remote 
from  each  other,  that  in  thefe  clifts  the  mufcles  Interojfes  might  find  a  place  and  feat.  But  thefe 
ends  have  each  an  appendix,  as  you  may  perceive  in  the  Sceleton  of  a  Child.  But  you  muft  note, 
that  by  the  firft  bone  of  the  wrift,  or  after-wrift,  we  mean  that  which  is  in  the  fore-fidebf  the  hand, 
that  is  to  fay,  that  in  the  wrift  which  lies  under  the  thumb,  and  that  in  the  after-wrift,  which 'is’ 
feated  under  the  fore-finger,  as  thofc  which  keep  in  order  the  fingers  ^  which  exceed  the  reft' in  ne- 
ceffity  and  dignity. 

t 

the  Fignre  of  the  Bones  of  the  Hand,  the  frji  Jhemth  the  infideof  the  right-hand:,  and  the  fecond 
Jhervs  the  backjide  of  the  fame, 

FJ(r,  J.Q  _ 1_  _  t'he  CharaCier  12345^78  (hew 

the  eight  bones  of  the  ivrifi, 

A  I  2  the  firji  bone  of  the  after- 
vc>riji.y  lying  under  the  thumb, 

I  II  III  IIII  the  four  other  bones 
of  the  aft&-wriji  annexed  to  the 
fingers, 

B  C  the  two  bones  of  the  thumb, 

D  E  F  I  2  the  three  bones  of  the 
fore-finger  which  are  the  fame  in. 
the  other  fingers. 

Mi  2  A  little  bone fometimes faji- 
ned  outwardly  at  thejoynt  of  the 
eighth  bone  of  the  wrifi,  • 

N  I  A  procefs  of  the  eighth  bone  of 
the  wrifi.,  fweVing  out  into  the  baH 
of  the  hand,  ‘ 

O  1  A  procefs  of  the  fifth  bone  of  the 

j  D  A  ....  J-  r  L  7  r  7  -A  7  7  -  7  7  fioin  whtch  a  ligament  pro^ 

ceeds,  F  2  An  appendix  of  the  bones  of  the  wrifi ,  by  winch  they  are  articulated  to  the  after-wrili: 

Q_2  Another  appendix  which  with  its  head  entereth  into  the  cavity  of  the  finger,  R  i  2  fhe  Cpace 

bemeen  the  bones  of  the  after-sorifi.  S  i  2  Two  little  feed-bones  fet  on  the  inftde  'and  otafide  of  tlifyi 

jy/nt.  T  t  rm  feed-bones  in  the  ftji  of  the  four-finders.  VVi  One  feed-bone  in  the  fecondand  third 
joynt  of  the  fingers. 

After  thefe  follow  the  fifteen  bones  of  the  fin-rs;  that  is,  three  in  each,  which  are  hollow  The  boaetif 

hftulous,  full  of  a  thm  and  liquid  manow,  and  not  of  grofs  and  thick,  ■  as  in  the  arm  and  thigh  the  fingers. 

They  are  outwardly  gibbous,  but  inwardly  hollow  and  flat  for  the  fitter  feat  of  the  tendons  afem- 

ding  alongft  the  hngers  on  the  infide  even  to  the  upper  joynt.  The  which  that  Nature  might  the 

better  ftrengthen  and  preferve,  it  hath  produced  from  the  lips  of  the  inner  cavities  of  thefe  bones 

a  membranous  and  ftrong  ligament,  which  running  over-thwart  from  one  fide  to  the  other  doth  fo 

flraitly  clofe  the  tendons  to  their  bones,  that  they  cannot  go  forth  of  their  places,  or  inkne  to 

either  fide.  They  areconnexed  on  the  out-fide,  that  they  might  be  more  fit  to  hold  any  thing.  But 

for  thefirft  bones  of  the  four  hngers  and  thumb  four  are  joyned  together  withfo  many  bones 

the  after-wrifl:  by  for  thebonpof  the  after-wrift  are  moved  by  nomanifeft  m“ 

-  tion  i  the  fifth  IS  hilt  to  the  fecqnd  rank  of  the  bones  of  the  wrift,  therefore  that  bone  cannot  be 

^tributedto  the  afta-wrift  as  fome  have  written,  feeing  it  hath  manifeft  motion  and  is  knit  bv 

Ci«-»w/ir,  but  the  bones  of  the  after-wrift  are  only  faftned  by  Synarthofu.  For  the  fecond  and 

third  rank  of  bones  of  the  hng«s,  they  are  knit  the  fecond  to  the  firft,  and  the  third  to  the  fecond 

by  Viarthrofts  mi- Arthrodia,  becaufe,  befides  the  manifeft  motion  they  have,  they  receive  each 

otherbyafuperficiarycavity,  as thofe  of  the  firft  rank,  the  bones  of  the  after-wrift  ;  and'thofeof 

ttefecondrank,  them  of  the  firft ;  andthofeofthethird,themof  thefecond.  Andallthcbonesof 

the  fingers  ate  larger  and  thicker  at  their  balls,  butfmaller  towards  the  ends ;  and  they  are  bound 

by  ligaments  efpecially  proper,  whichfas  we  faid  formerly)  defeend  from  the  firft  to  the  fecond ; 

to  that  the  laft  bone^  feeing  they  have  not  to  whom  to  communicate  their  nerves,  make  and  oto- 

duce  nails  thereof :  Wherefore  the  nails  are  generated  by  the  fibers  of  the  ligaments,  and  the  ex-  whence  the' 

ctement  of  the  tendons  which  am  terminated  at  the  bottom  of  the  nails.  Now  remam  the  OITa 

hejamoidea,  OX  I  Thefe  are  nineteen  in  number  in  the  inner  joynts  of  each  of  the  hand c  "^‘"ated. 

and  as  many  in  each  foot,  viz.  Two  in  the  firft  joynt  of  the  four  fingers,  and  in  the  fecond  of  the 

thumb,  and  one  in  each  of ‘the  reft.  For  the  inner  fide  of  the  joyntS’,  you  may  for  th^moft  oa^'oh- 

ferve  one  m  each  of  them  •,  yet  in  the  fecond  joynt  of  the  thumb  there  be  two  above  the  t^ten'  * 
dons,  which  are  fomewhat  griftly.  ^  uxc  iwo  ten- 

Ingctslmy  not  lo  BtH^’l't'td  B  ^ 
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The  mufcles 
of  the  cubic. 


^\\tOhUqu.itor 
or  AbdiikoY 
exttrniis. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Of  the  Mufcles,  which  feated  in  the' cubit,  move  the  Jf^and,  and  with  it  the  hand* 

NOw  we  muft  defcribe  the  mufcles  of  the  formerly  defcribed  parts  *,  that  is,  thofe  which  arc 
feated  in  the  cubit,  which  are  carried  to  the  infide  of  the  hand,  and  thofe  which  are  cal¬ 
led  the  Now  the  mufcles  of  the  cubit  are  fourteen,  feven  external,  and  feven 

internal  5  two  of  the  feven  external  do  primarily  twine  or  turn  up  the  Wand  •,  and  fecondarily. 
The  Suplna-  or  by  accident,  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards,  whereupon  they  have  called  them  fupinatores, 
us.  or  turnes  up  of  the  hand  i  two  extend  the  wrift,  whereupon  they  are  named  Carpi-tenfores,  or  the 

Ihecarpim-  ■vyrift-extenders  i  two  the  fingers,  whence  they  are  ftiled  or  finger-ftretchers  •,  to 

Th^*n‘  't  m  conclude,  the  feventh  and  laft  is  termed  AbduCior,  or  Ohliquator  externus. 

mins.  '  The  firft  of  the  -two  Supinatores  is  called  the  long,,  or  longeft,  becaufc  it  defeends  from  the out- 
The  oi/Jquator  fide  of  the  arm  above  the  proceffes  thereof,  and  is  inferted  by  a  round  and  ftrong  tendon  into  the 
extemts.  appendix.  The  other  defeends  obliquely  from  the  outward  and  upper  procefs  of  the  arm,  and 

The  firfl  of  fi^ferted  at  the  third  part  of  the  wand  by  a  membranous  and  flefhy  tendon  before,  and  on  the  in- 
the  Supmato-  thereof.  The  upper  of  the  two  extenders  of  the  wrift,  defeending  above  the  wand  from  the 
The  fecond.  external  and  upper  procefs  of  the  arm,  is  inferted  by  two  tendons  into  the  firft  and  fecond  bone 
The  upper  of  the  after-wrift,  which  fuftain  the  fore  and  middle-fingers. 

the  carpiten-  j  lower,  defeending  from  the  fame  place  as  the  former,  above  the  cubit,  is  infert- 

?he’  lower.  ed  into  the  fourth  bone  of  the  after-wrift  which  bears  up  the  little-finger.  Thefe  mufcles  whilft  they 
move  alone,  that  is,  each  with  his  Antagonift,  to  wit,  the  wrift-benders ,  they  move  obliquely. 
The  greater  of  upwards  or  downwards,  the  whole  hand  properly  fo  called.  The  firft  and  greater  of  theextend- 
the  Digitum-  ersof  the  fingers,  or  finger-ftretchers,  arifing  irom  the  Olecranum,  or  bone  of  the  cubit,  defeends 
tenfores.  fuperficiarily  between  the  two  bones  of  the  cubit  even  to  the  wrift,  in  which  place  it  is  divided  into 
four  tendons,  which  palling  under  the  ring  feated  there,  end  (  each  diftinguiftied  by  a  common 
ligament  above  the  bone  of  the  after-wrift)  in  the  laft  joynts  of  the  four  fingers,  adhering  never- 
thelelis  firmly  to  the  bones,  which  are  above  thele  joynts. 

The  lefler.  The  other,  which  is  the  lelfer,  arifing  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  wand,  goes  obliquely  to  the 
thumb,  into  which  it  is  inferted  by  two  tendons:  The  one  thicker,  which  is  inferted  into  the  root 
•thereof,  and  draws  it  from  the  other  fingers  i  the  other  llenderer  continued  even  to  the  upper 
joynt  thereof,  and  by  its  adtion  extending  the  thumb. 

The  feventh,  which  is  the  AhduCtor  or  Ohliquator,  is  feated  at  the  hind-part  of  the  hand  i  that  is, 
towards  the  little  finger :  We  have  often  found  this  divided  into  two,  yea  verily  we  have  found  it 
trifide,  or  divided  into  three,  this  year  in  three  or  four  bodies  v  one  portion  thereof  went  to  the 
lower  fide'of  the  ring-finger  with  two  tendons,  the  other  in  like  manner  to  the  middle  and  fore¬ 
fingers,  and  the  third  to  the  thumb. 

And  for  all  that  it  is  thus  divided,  yet  fome  have  taken  and  accounted  it  for  one  mufcle,  becaufe 
it  hath  one  original  and  adion,  which  is,  to  draw  the  fingers  backwards  i  fome  have  added  to  this 
the  extender  of.  the  thumb,  by  reafon  of  their  common  original  *5  and  thus  of  four  mufoles  they 
have  made  one,  divided  into  feven  tendons,  diftributed,  as  is  formerly  (hewed.  But  when  the  Ob- 
of  the  ring-finger  is  wanting,  as  it  often  happens,  the  extender  of  the  finger  fupplies  that 
defed  by  certain  produdionsof  tendinous  firings.  But  fomealfo  have  written,  that  this  mufcle 
which  we  faid  hath  feven  tendons,  is  only  a  predudion  of  the  deep  fore-mufcle,  which  Ihould 
fent  through  the  fpace  between  the  bones  of  the  cubit  5  yet  I  had  rather  make  it  a  mufcle  of  it 
felf^  by  reafon  of  its  ftrait  adhefion  with  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  wand.  And  let  thus  muchfufficc 
for  the  external  mufcles  of  the  cubit,  which  you  may  comprehend  in  the  number  of  feven,  as  we 
have  done  •,  or  in  fix,  if  you  take  away  one  of  the  four  *,  or  in  nine,  if  you  had  rather  refolve  it  into 
four  with  Galen  or  in  eight,  if  you  divide  this  mufcle  only  into  three.  For  in  very  deed  the  Ab- 
du&or  or  Ohliquator  of  the  ring-finger  is  not  often  found  in  men. 

Now  muft  we  come  to  the  inner  mufcles  of  the  cubit,  the  firft  of  which  compaffes  the  skin  of 
of  the  inner  the  palm  of  the  hand,  whence  it  is  called  the  Talmaris.  The  fecond  and  third  joyned  by  the  com¬ 
part  of  the  cu-  q£  their  adion  turn  down  or  prone  the  wand,  and  confequently  the  hand,  fo  that  the  palm 

looks  towards  the  feet,  whereupon  they  are  called  Pronatores. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  joyned  alfo  in  affinity  of  adion  bend  the  wrift,  wherefore  they  are  named 
Carpi-flexores,  wrift-benders.  The  fixth  and  feventh  are  appointed  to  bend  the  firft,  fecond,  and 
third  joynts  of  the  fingers,  wherefore  they  are  termed  Vigitum-flexores,  Finger-benders.  For  their 
The  rdmrls.  original the  Palmaris,  the  leaft  and  uppermoft  of  them  all,  defeends  flefhy  from  the  hind-pro- 
cefs  of  the  inner  arm,  and  a  little  after  ending  in  a  long  llender  tendon,  it  i^  fpent  in  the  skin 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand  even  to  the  roots  of  the  finger.  For  it  was  neceffary  that  the  skin  fhould 
ftraitly  cohere  with  the  fubjacent  parts,  not  only  for  the  fitter  taking  or  comprehenfion  of  any 
thing,  left  that  skin  in  holding  fhould  be  wrinkled  and  drawn  away  from  the  palm  and  fingers , 
'  and  fo  be  an  impediment  5  but  befides,  that  the  hand  might  have  a  more  exa6t  fenfe  todiftinguifh 
of  hot,  cold,moift,  dry, fmooth, equal,  rough,  foft,  hard,  great,  little,  and  fuch  other  qualities. 
The  Tromto-  Then  follow  the  two  Pronatores,  of  which  one  called  the  round,  comes  obliquely  from  the  inner  fide 
of  the  hind-procefs  of  the  arm  almoft  to  the  middle  of  the  wand,  to  which  it  adheres  by  a  man- 
branous  and  flefhy  tendon,  even  to  the  place  appointed  for  infertion.  The  other,  fquare  three  or 
four  fingers  broad,  yet  fomewhat  llender,  feated  within  under  all  the  mufcles  which  defeend  on  the 
infide  to  the  wrift  or  fingers,  upon  the  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  cubit,  afeends  tranfverfe  from  be- 
The  Carpi-  low  the  ell,  unto  the  top  of  the  wand,  where  it  ends  in  a  membranous  tendon.  Both  the  Carpi- 

flixores.  flexores,  or  wrift-benders,  arife  from  the  hind,  but  inner  procefs,  and  defeend  obliquely,  (the  one 
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more,  or  lefs  than  the  other)  the  one  alongft  the  ell,  but  the  other  alongft  the  wand  ,  and  that  which 
defcends  alongft  the  ell,  is  inferted  into  the  eighth  bone  o’f  the  wrift,  which  we  faid  made  part  of 
the  ring  i  the  other  which  follows  the  wand  is  inferted  with  his  greater  part  into  the  bone  of  the 
wrift,  and  with  the  reft  into  the  hrft  bone  of  the  after-wrift  which  fuftains  the  fore-finger. 

Now  remain  the  Vigitum-flexores^  or  finger-benders,  which  becaufe  they  lye  upon  one  another,  The 
the  upper  is  called  the  but  the  lower  the  Profundus.  The  Sublmis^  or  upper,  arifing  from 

the  inner  part  of  the  hind  procefs  of  the  arm,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ell  and  wand,  de- 
fcends  between  the  two  bones  of  the  cubit,  even  to  the  wrift  and  ring  •,  divided  into  four  tendons 
it  is  inferted  into  the  fecond  de-articulation  of  the  four  fingers,  which  it  bends  by  the  force  of  this 
his  proper  infertion  v  as  alfo  the  lirft,  as  well  by  the  power  of  the  common  ligament,  as  by  certain 
fibers  coming  from  it,  which  it  fends  thither  by  the  way  in  its  palfage.  But  thefc  four  tendons 
near  unto  this  their  infertion  are  divided  into  two,  fo  to  give  paffage  and  add  ftrength  to  the  ten¬ 
dons  of  the  deep  mufcles  defeending  into  the  third  and  laft  joynt  of  the  fingers. 

But  this  fame  Profundus  or  deep  mufcle  arifing  from  the  upper  and  inner  parts  of  the  ell  aird  Tlie  Profnndm 
wand,  defcends  between  thefe  two  bones  under  the  Suhlmis^  alfo  undivided  even  to  the  wrift,  T>kitm  fexor, 
where  it  is  divided  into  five  tendons  which  it  brings  forth  under  the  common  ligament,  ^nd  the 
'  divifions  of  the  tendons  of  the  Sublimis  even  to  the  laft  joynt  of  the  fingers,  which  they  bend,  by 
this  their  proper  infertion,  as  alfo  of  the  bones  of  the  firft  and  fecond  joynts  Of  the  fingers  by  the 
means  of  the  common  ligament  and  fibrous  produdions  which  they  beftow  upon  them  by  the  way. 

Befides  thefe  fore-mentioned,  there  is  feen  alfo  a  certain  membranous  ligament  which  engirts  the 
taidons  in  the  compafs  of  the  fingers. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  infide  of  the  Hand. 

THe  mufcles  of  the  infide  of  the  hand  are  feven  in  number  i  the  firft  is  called  T’/;e«^r,  be-  -rienunb 

caufe  it  makes  the  greater  part  of  the  palm-,  the  fecond  from  the  fite  is  called  the  of  \he  mufcles 
thenars  the  third  the  external  Abductor  of  the  thumb.  The  four  other  are.  called  by  of  the  lafidc 
reafon  of  their  figure  the  Lumbrici^  or  wormy-mufcles,  or  the  Abdu^ores-^  or  drawers  of  the  four  of 
fingers  to  the  thumb.  Now  the  firft, ‘called  TWr,  thicker  than  the  reft,  arifesfrom  all  the  bones  TheThsmir. 
of  the  after-wrift,  taking  its  beginning  from  that  bone  which  bears  up  the  ring-finger,  whence 
afeending  alongft  the  vital  line  even  to  the  end  thereof  at  the  firft  bone  of  the  after-wrift  fu- 
ftaining  the  fore-finger,  it  is  at  length  inferted  into  the  laft  joynt  of  the  thumb  by  the  longeft  fi¬ 
bers,^  but  by  the  middle  and  Ihorteft  fibers  almoft  into  all  the  inner  parts  of  the  firft  bones  of  two 
ioynts,  and  by  reafon  of  this,  the  thumb  is  drawn  to  the  other  fingers,  and  from  them  again  by  his 
lower  original. 

Some  divide  this  mufcle  into  three,  by  reafon  of  his  diverfe  adions,  making  the  firft  to  arife 
from  the  root  of  the  bone  of  the  after-wrift  which  bears  up  the  ring-finger  i  but  the  other  from 
that  middle  bone  of  the  after-wrift  which  fuftains  the  middle-finger -,  but  of  the  third,  from  the 
upper  end  of  that  bone  which  under-props  the  fore-finger  -,  and  that  the  infertion  of  them  allj  is, 
as  we  formerly  mentioned.  But  the  former  opinion  likes  me  better,  both  for  (hunning  confufion, 
and  abbreviating  the  dodrine  of  the  number  of  mufcles.  -  x 

The  Hypthenar  arifes  from  the  fourth  bone  of  the  after-wrift,  and  that  bone  of  the  wrift  which  The 
fuftains  it,  and  then  with  its  longeft  fibers,  it  is  inferted  into  the  fecond  joynt  of  the  ring-finger, 
and  by  the  (horteft  into  the  firft,  through  which  occafion,  as  alfo  in  refped  of  its  two-f6ld  adion, 
fome  have  divided  it  into  two,  that  the  one  of  them  might  lead  it  from  the  reft,  and  the  other  might 
draw  it  to  the  thumb. 

The  third  the  external  of  thumb,  defcends  from  the  firft  bone  of  the- after-wrift,  into  The  external 

the  firft  and  fecond  joynt  of  the  thumb  -,  wherefore  fome  have  divided  it  into  two.  The  Lumbrki^  Abduaor  of 
or  four  external  of  the  fore-fingers,  arife  from  a  membrane,  invefting  and  binding  to-  the  thumb.  ^ 

gether  the  tendons  of  the  Oigitum-flexores^  or  finger-benders,  and  at  length  on  the  tides  towards 
the  thumb  even  by  a  fmall  tendon,  running  even  to  the  fecond  joynt  of  the  fbur-fingers. 

Now  the  Interojfes  of  the  after-wrift,  remain  to  be  fpoken  of-,  thefe  are  fix,  two  in  each  of  the  The  inttrojfis, 
fpaces  between  the  fingers,  one  internal,  the  other  external,  of  which  the  internal  defeending  with 
^  oblique  fibers  from  the  fide  of  the  firft  bone  of  the  after-wrift,  goes  alfo  into  the  fides  of  the  fingers, 

-that  fo  it  may  the  more  clofely  bind  together  the  bones  of  the  after-wrift,  whofe  adion  is  manifeft- 
ed,  when  we  thruft  our  fingers  into  a  ftrait  glove,  or  when  we  bend  our  hand.  Some  think  that  it 
helps  alfo  the  drawing  of  the  fingers  towards  the  thumb.  The  external  afeends  alfo  by  oblique  fi-  ' 

btrs  from  the  fides  of  the  fecond  bone  of  the  after-wrift,  to  the  firft  joynts  of  the  fingers,  inteifed- 
ing  the  internal,  which  we  now  deferibed  after  the  manner  of  the  letter  X,  for  to  extend  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  help  the  drawing  away  of  the  fingers  of  the  thumb.^ 

Here  concluding  the  defeription  of  the  mufcles  of  the  whole  hand  taken  in  general,  you  fhall  note  The  number 
that  they  are  thirty  nine  in  number,  that  is,  eight  appointed  to  move  the  arm -,  four  fd  to  move  the  of  the  mufcles 
cubit,  in  general-,  feven  feated  on  the  out-fide  of  the  cubit,  and  as  many  on  the  infide  in  the  fame  jakenirgcnV 
cubit,  moving  tlie  wand,  and  with  it  the  hand  -,  feven  on  the  infide  of  the  hand  :  And  laftly,  the  ral.  ^ 

iix  Interojfes.  Some  increafe  this  number,  faying,  there  are  nine  on  the  external  part  of  the  cubit,  ' 
and  eleven  on  the  infide  of  the  hand; 
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foot. 

The  toes. 


A  defeription  of  the  Leg  tak^n  in  general, 

After  the  hand  follows  the  defeription  of  the  leg.  Wherefore  to  take  away  all  doubtfulnefs, 
we  will  firft  define  the  leg  i  then  divide  it  into  the  parts  more  and  lefs  compound  j  thirdly, 
we  will  profecute  all  things  common  to  all  thefe  parts  •,  fourthly,  thofe  which  are  pejeu- 
liar  to  each ,  and  then,  God  willing,  we  will  give  an  end  to  our  Anatomy. 

Now  this  word  Cmr,  or  Leg,  is  ufed  two  manner  of  ways,  that  is,  either  generally  or  fpecially, 
andfpecially  again  after  two  forts,  that  is,  either  abfolutely  and  fimplyfo,  or  with  an  adjund.  It 
is  fimply  taken  for  all  that  which  is  between  the  knee  and  foot.  But  with  an  adjund  for  the  great¬ 
er  bone  thereof.  But  the  leg  taken  in  general,  is  the  inftrument  of  going,  containing  all  whatfo- 
cver  is  from  the  hips,  to  the  very  ends  of  the  toes.  It  is  divided  into  three  great  parts,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  thigh,  the  leg,  orftiank,  and  the  foot.  By  the  thigh,  we  mean,  that  which  lies  between  the 
hip  and  the  knee.  By  the  leg,  properly  fo  called,  or  fhank,  that  which  is  contained  between  the 
knee  and  the  foot.  By  the  foot,  all  from  thence  to  the  ends  of  the  toes. 

Again,  they  divide  the  foot  into  three  parts  ■)  that  is,  the  Larfu^  or  inftep,  the  Pedion  or  top  of  the 
foot,  zud  theVigiti  pedum^  or  toes.  We  underhand  by  the  inftep,  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
firft  feven  bones,  which  anfwers  in  proportion  to  the  wrift  of  the  hand.  By  the  top  of  the  foot, 
that  which  is  comprehended  in  the  five  following  bones,  which  is  anfwerable  to  the  after-wrift. 
That  which  remains,  we  call  the  toes.  But  becaufe  all  thefe  parts  have  other  common  and  pro¬ 
per  parts,  we  will  only  follow  the  diftribution  of  the  veins,  arteries  and  nerves »  feeing  we  have 
fufficiently  explained  the  reft,  when  we  deferibed  the  containing  par^  of  the  body  in  general. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

A  defeription  of  the  Crural-vein, 

He  Crural-vein  begins  then,  when  the  hollow-vein,  pafling  forth  of  the  Peritonxum^  and 
ftretched  to  the  hanch-bone,  and  the  fidcs  of  the  Pnhis  in  the  groin,  is  firft  divided  into 
two  large  branches,  the  one  of  which  defeends  on  the  infide,  alongft  the  bones  of  the  whole 
leg,  together  with  the  artery  and  nerve  j  the  other  runs  down  outwardly  and  fuperficially  alonoft 
the  leg,  between  the  fat  lying  uiader  the  skin,  and  the  mufcles  even  to  the  foot,  and  isfpent  in  the 
skin  thereof.  This,  becaufe  it  is  always  apparent  and  manifeft,  is  called  properly  by  the  Greeks 
Sapheia^  but  commonly  Saphena,  '  ' 

This  vein,  by  the  way,  prefently  at  its  original  is  divided  into  two  branehes,  the  one  internal,  the 
other  external  i  of  which  the  internal  is  fpent  upon  the  Buhones.,  and  other  glandules  of  that  place 
and  the  skin,  and  by  this  branch  come  the  defluxions  called  Buhones  the  other  branch  is  wafted  in 
the  fore  and  utter  skin  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  •,  then  a  little  lower,  that  is,  about  the  breadth 
of  three  or  four  fingers,  it  is  gathered  again  into  one  branch  made  of  many  little  ones,  which  is 
{pent  in  the  fore  and  hind-skin  of  this  thigh.  Thirdly,  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  it  is 
again  divided  into  two  other  branches,  of  which  the  one  goes  into  the  skin  on  the  fore-iide,  and 
the  other  on  the  hind-fide.  Fourthly,  it  is  diftributed  by  two  other  fmall  fprigs  into  the  skin,  on 
the  four  and  hind  part  of  the  knee  •,  which  often-times  are  not  found,  efpecially  when  the  Poplitea., 
or  ham-vein,  is  fomewhat  larger  than  ordinary.  Fifthly,  a  little  below  the  knee,  it  produces  two 
other  branches,  lying  upon  each  other  in  their  paflage  out  into  the  fore  and  hind-skin  of  that  place. 
You  muft  note,  that  branch  which  runs  into  the  skin  of  the  hind-part,  is  carried  by  certain  other 
fprigs,which  it  produces  into  a  branch  of  the  Poplitea  pafliing  forth  of  the  two  twin-mufcles.  Sixthly, 
in  the  bigger  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  it  is  divided  into  two  other  branches,  which  in  like  manner 
are  diftributed  into  the  skin,  as  well  in  the  fore-fide  as  the  back-fide  of  the  leg. 

At  length,  after  many  divifions,  which  for  brevity  fake  I  omit,  when  it  arrives  at  the  fore  and 
inner  fide  of  the  ankle  (where  it  is  commonly  opened  in  the  difeafes  of  the  parts  below  the  midriflF 
which  require  blood-letting)  it  is  parted  into  two  other  branches,  the  leffer  of  which  defeends  to 
the  heel  ^  the  other  in  many  fprigs  is  fpent  upon  the  skin  of  all  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
foot  and  toes. 

The  fecond  branch  of  this  crural-vein,  which  we  faid  defeends  withfn  together  with  the  artery 
and  nerve,  even  into  the  foot,  is  divided  i  firft,  piercing  fomewhat  deep  in,  it  produces  four  diva¬ 
rications  •,  one  internal,  defeending  below  the  original  of  the  Saphia^  into  the  mufcle  called  Obtu¬ 
rator  exiernusj  and  into  certain  other  external  mufcles.  The  three  other  run  outwardly,  the  firft  to¬ 
wards  the  huckle-bone,  by  which  the  ifehias  is  raade,the  two  other  into  the  four  mufcles  ofrtlieiliigb, 
neither  are  thefe  fprigs  far  remote  from  one  another.  Secondly,  all  that  branch  is  divided  into  two 
other  branches,the  one  above,the  other  below,an  artery  always  accompanying  it  i  the  lower  of  which 
is  fpent  upon  many  of  the  hinder-mufcles  of  the  thigh  ending  nigh  the  ham.  The  upper,  befides, 
that  it  bellows  many  branches  upon  the  fore  and  inner-mufcles  of  the  thigh  •,  defeending  to  the  ham, 
it  produces  the  Poplitea.,  or  ham-vein,  made  fometimes  of  two  branches,  the  one  proceeding  from 
above,  and  the  other  from  below.  This  Poplitea  defeending  by  the  bending  of  the  ham,  is  fpent  one 
while  upon  the  skin  oi  the  calf  of  the  leg,  another  while  upon  the  knee^  otherwhiles  increafed 
with  branches  of  the  Sapheia,  it  goes  on  the  out-fide  of  the  ankle  to  the  skin,  on  the  upper-fide  of 
the  foot,  and  fometimes  on  the  lower. 

Thirdly,  a  little  below  the  original  of  the  hanpvein,  and  under  the  bending  of  the  knee,  it 

brings 
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brings  forth  the  Suralis^  which  is  beflowed  upon  the  mufcle  of  the  Sura^  or  calf  of  the  leg,  and  Surdis  vtna, 
upon  the  skin  of  the  inner  fide  thereof,  and  of  the  foot,  continued  fometimes  even  to  the  inner  part 
of  the  great  toe. 

Fourthly,  under  the  head  of  the  hinder  appendix  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  it  produces  between 
thefe  two  bones,  another  vein,  which  nourilhing  the  fore-mufcle  of  the  leg,  is  confumed  upon  the 
foot.  _  . 

Fifthly  and  laftly,  it  brings  forth  the  Ifchiadica  or  greater  Ifchiat^  which  is  divided  into  ifchiadicA  ma- 
two  branches  of  an  unequal  bignefs  >  the  larger  whereof,  from  his  original  defcending  alongft  the 
inner  part  of  the  leg-bone,  infinuates  it  felf  under  the  mufcles  of  the  calf,  between  this  and  the 
heel,  into  the  foie  of  the  foot,  upon  which  it  is  wafted,  divided  into  tenfmall  fprigs,  two  for  each 
toe-,  the  other  being  the  leflerdefcendingalongft  the  Feme,  or  ftiin-bone,  is  confumed  between  it 
and  the  heel,  yet  fometimes  it  is  produced,  not  only  even  to  the  mufcle  the  Abdu&or  oi  the  to^s, 
but  alfb  by  five  furcles,  even  to  the  fourth  toe,"  and  the  fides  of  the  middle  toe. 


CHAP,  xxxir. 

‘The  Vijiribution  of  the  Crural  Artery. 

T  He  Crural  Artery  arifing  from  the  fame  place  whence  the  Crural  vein  proceeded,  and  de- 
feending  with  the  internal  Crural  Vein,  is  diftributed  as  followeth : 

Firft,  into  the  mufcle  of  the  thigh,  which  fpreading  it  felf  through  the  mufcles  thereof  Art^iia.  mufcn^ 
meets  with  the  utmoft  hypogajirka^  defeending  with  the  vein  through  the  common  hole  of  the 
buckle  and  ftiare-bone,  and  is  joyned  with  it 

Secondly,  when  it  arrives  at  the  ham,  between  the  Condylos^  or  procelfcs  of  the  leg,  it  fends 
two  branches  into  the  knee. 

Thirdly,  a  little  after  it  produces  another  branch,  which  it  fends  to  the  exterior  mufcles  of  the 
leg  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  middle  of  the  leg,  it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  between  the 
Twin-mukk^^nd  SoUus^  the  one  internal,  the  other  external-,  the  internal,  fome  furcles  commu¬ 
nicated  by  the  way  to  the  parts  by  which  it  pafles,  but  fpecially  to  the  joynt  of  the  ankle,  ftretches 
it  felf  over  the  foie  of  the  foot,  between  the  lower  extremity  thereof  and  heel  -,  whither  when  it 
arrives,  it  is  divaricated  into  five  furcles,  of  which  it  beftows  two  on  the  great  toe,  two  on  the 
next,  and  one  on  the  middle  toe.  The  external  defeending  in  like  manner  to  the  foie  of  the  foot, 
between  t,he  Fibula  and  the  heel,  befides  other  fprigs,  which  it  may  fpread  by  the  way,  it  produces 
one  without  on  the  joynt  of  theankTe,~  another  in  the  mufcle,  the  AbduSioroi  the  toes-,  to  the  wrift 
and  back  of  the  foot;  But  the  remainder  is  divided  into  five  portions,  of  which  two  are  fent  to 
the  fourth,  and  two  to  the  little  toe,  and  one  to  the  middle. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Of  the  Nerves  of  the  Loins^  Holy-bone  and  Thigh. 

THerearife  five  Conjugations  of  Nerves  from  the  Loins,  divided  info  external  and  internal  The  fire  con-* 
branches  -,  the  external  are  diffeminated  into  the  Kachit£^  or  chin-mufcles,  the  mufcles  Se-  iugations  of 
mifptnamzndSacer^  and  skin  lying  over  them.  The  internal  are  fent  into  the  oblique 
afeendent  and  tranfoerfe-mufcle  of  the  lower  belly,  into  the  Periton£um^  into  the  loin  and  cheft- 
mufcles  arifing  there,  but  after  a  different  manner  -,  for  fome  are  abfolutely  carried  thither,  as  the 
nerves  of  the  firft  conjugation  of  the  loins,  and  oftentimes  alfo  of  thefecond,  but  that  fometimes 
they  fend  a  fmall  fprig  to  the  tefticles,  when  the  coftal  have  fent  none  thither  i  but  fome  lower  are 
partly  diftributed  thcre,and  partly  fent  fome  other  way  -,  for  the  greater  por4:ions,  firft  united  amongft  Where  the  te- 
themfclves,  then  prefenlly  with  the  portion  of  thofe  of  the  holy-bone,  go  into  the  thigh,,  as  we  ihall  ^ 
ftiew  in  the  diftribution  of  the  nerves  of  the  holy-bone.  ^  nerves., 

Now  from  the  holy-bone,  proceed  fix  conjugations  of  nerves,  reckoning  that  for  the  firft  which  Theconjuga-' 
proceeds  from  the  laft  Vertebra  of  the  loins,  and  firft  ;of  the  Holy-bone,  and  that  the  fixth  which  pro-  tion  of  the 
ceeds  from  the  loweft  part  of  the  holy-bone,  and  the  firft  of  the  Rump.  Thefe  Conjugations  of' pro- 
nerves  arc  divided  into  external  and  internal  branches. 

The  lelTef  external  puffing  forth  by  the  external  and  hinder  holes  of  the  holy-bone,  are  diftri-  holy^bone. 
buted  into  the  parts  pfopcrly  belonging  thereto,  to  wit,  the  mufcles  and  skin  thereof  i  for  every  .  .  • 

nerve  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  firft  and  always  yields  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  that  which  is  need-  cal  axfom; 
ful,  then  prefently  to  others  as  much  as  it  can. 

Wherefore  if  thou  wouldft  know  whence  each  part  hath  his  veffels  at  the  next  hand,  that  is,  'the 
veins,  arteries,  and  nerves,  thou  muft  remember  thefiteof  each  part,  and  the  courfc  of  thevelfels, 
and  to  conlider  this,  that  the  veins  and  arteries,  as  fpeedily  and  conveniently  as  they  can,  infinuate 
themfelves  into  the  parts,  fometimes  at  the  head  or  beginning,  fomewhiles  by  the  middle  or  ex-‘ 
tremes  thereof,  as  there  is  occafion. 

But  a  nerve  principally  enters  a  mufcle  at  the  head  thereof,  or  at  leaft  not  far  from  thence,  but 
never  by  the  tail,  whereby  it  may  eafily  be  underftood  by  what  branch  of  each  vein,  artery,  and 
nerves,  each  part  may  have  nouriftiment,  life  and  fenfe.  The  other  internal  branches  of  the  fore- 
laid  conjugations  go,  efpecially  the  four  uppermoft  united  from  their  original  with  the  three 
lowerinoft  of  the  loins,  into  all  the  legs,  as  you  Ihall  prefently  hear.  But  the  two  lower  are  con-  l 

fumed  upon  the  mufcles  called  Levatores  Ani^  the  SphinSter-mukle  of  the  fame  place  j  befides,  ;  ■  • 
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"upon  the  mufclesof  thTyard,  and  neck  of  the  bladder  in  men,  but  in  women  upon  the  neck  of 

^^F^T^fe^parts^ad^t  another  in  their  bottom  from  the  coftal  nerve,  being  of  the  fixth  conju- 
oatinn  of  the  brain  :  Thefe  thus  confidered,  let  us  come  to  the  nerves  of  the  thigh,  which  (as 
wp  faid)  from  their  firft  original,  as  it  were  compaded  and  compofed  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
tlirpe  inner  and  lower  branches  of  the  loins,  and  the  four  upper  of  the  holy-bone,  are  divided 
in  thethiah  into  four  branches,  of  which  the  firft  and  higher  defcending  from  above  the 

to  the  little  ‘Trochanter^  is  wafted  upon  the  inward  and  fuperficiary  mufcles  of  the  thigh,  and 

the’skin  which  covers  them  a  little  above  the  thigh.  .  .  j-  -  j  j  , 

The  fecond,  defending  with  the  crural  vein  and  artery  by  the  groin,  is  divided  into  two 
branches  like  as  the  vein,  the  one  internal,  the  other  external  j  of  which  the  internal  delcending 
with  the  vein  and  artery  is  Cent  into  the  inner  and  deep  mufcles  of  the  thigh,  ending  above  the 
knee.  But  the  external  defcending  fupcrficially  with  the  even  into  the  root,  gives  bran¬ 
ches  bv  the  way  to  the  skin  which  covers  it.  ,  n  j  i  u  u 

The  third  feated  under  thefe  former,  palfing  by  the  hole  common  to  the  (hare  and  hanch-bone, 

fends  certain  branches  to  the  groins,  to  the  mufcles  called  tothe  Tr/ci/>/Ve/,  andfome- 

timestothemufeksof  the  yard,  and  ends  at  the  tnidft  of  the  thigh. 

The  fourth  which  is  the  thickeli,  folideft,  and  hardeft  of  all  the  nctves  m  the  body,  dcfcending 
wholly  from  the  produdions  of  the  holy-hone,  and  defending  outwardly ,  between  the  lower 
part  of  the  fame  bone,  and  the  Os  Ilium,  or  hanch-bone  to  the  thigh  bellows  certain  fprigs  to 
the  hind-mufcles  thereof  proceeding  from  the  protuberation  of  the  J[cbiumj  or  huckle-bone,  and 
in  like  fort  it  gives  other  feme  to  the  skin  of  the  buttocks,  and  alfo  to  the  skin  covering  the  fore- 

A  little  after  it  is  parted  into  two  branches  defeendingundivided  even  to  the  bending  of  the  knee, 
they  both  are  communicated  by  divers  farcies  of  the  mufclesof  the  leg  •,  yet  fo  as  the  lefler  pro^ 
duces  another  branch  from  the  reft  of  the  portion  thereof  defeending  on  the  fore-part  of  the  leg, 
alonaft  thelhin-bone  unto  the  top  of  the  foot,  where  it  is  divided  into  ten  furcles  icarce  apparent 
to  the  fieht,  two  running  to  each  of  the  toes.  The  other  greater,  defeendmg  in  like  manner  in 
the  remainder  of  its  portion  by  the  hind-part  of  the  leg  into  the  fok  of  the  foot,  calls  it  felf  with 
the  veins  and  arteries  between  the  heel  and  kg  bone,  where  firft  divided  into  two  branches,  each  of 
which  prefently  parted  into  five,  fend  two  {prigs  to  the  fides  of  the  toes.  And  thefe  are  the  moft 
notable  and  neceffary  diftributions  of  thevelfels  and  nerves  i  we  purpofely  omit  others  which  are 
infinite,  and  of  which  the  knowledg  is  impertinent. 
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The  Os  pubis 
or  lhare-bone. 


The  deferi  pri¬ 
on  of  the 
thigh-bone. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Of  the  prcjier  parts  of  the  Thigh, 

Aving  explained  the  common  parts  of  the  leg  in  general :  Now  we  muft  come  to  the  pro¬ 
per,  beginning  at  the  thigh.  The  proper  parts  of  the  thigh,  are  mufcks,  bones  and  hga- 
_  ments.  But  becaufe  the  demonftration  ot  the  mufcles  is  fomewhat  difficult,  if  we  be 
ienorantof  the  defcripcion  of  the  bones  from  whence  they  arife,  and  into  which  they  are  inforted  j 
therefore  we  iudg  it  worth  our  labour,  firft  to  Ihcw  the  bones ,  and  the  dearticidation  of  thefe 
of  the  thigh-,  beginning  with  thofe  bones  which  are  knit  with  the  upper  part  of  the  holy-bone. 
And  they  are  two  in  number,  on  each  fide  one,  commonly  called  the  Ojj  a  Ilium-)  each  of  thefe  is 
compofed  of  three  bones  i  of  which  one  is  the  upper,  another  the  lower  and  anterior,  and  the 
third  the  middle,  and  after  a  manner  the  pofterior.  The  upper  by  a  particular  name  is  called  the 
Os  Ilium,  the  hanch-bone,  and  it  is  the  largeft  and  biggeft,  having  a  gnftly  Appendix  in  the 

compafs  thereof,  even  to  the  connexion  it  hath  with  the  other  neighbouring  bones,  whofc  upper 

part  we  term  the  right  line  thereof-,  hnt!  thehafs,  which  is  adjoyned  to  it  hy  Symphyfts,  vfe  call 
the  lip,  or  brow  thereof^  becaufe  it  Hands  both  fomewhat  out  and  in,  ^ter  the  manner  of  the  brow. 
But  that  which  lies  between  the  bafs  and  ilrait  line,  we  name  the  Rib,  this  fame  upper  bone 
hath  two  hollow  fuperficies,  the  one  internal,  the  other  external.  The  connexion  thereof  by 
phyfs,  is  twofold,  the  one  with  the  upper  part  of  the  holly-bone  -,  the  other,  with  that  bone  we 
called  the  middle,  and  after  fome  fort  the  pofterior  -,  which  taking  its  beginning  from  the  nar¬ 
rower  part  of  the  Os  Ilium,  makes  that  cavity  in  which  the  head  of  the  thigh  is  received  ,  this 
cavity  the  Greeks  call  Cotyle,  the  Latins  Acetabulum,  and  it  is  ended  by  the  fi<^^  of  hole  common 
to  it,  and  the  lhare-bone  -,  this  middle,  and  in  fome  fort  pofterior-bone,  is  called  properly  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Os  Lchii,  or  huckle-bone,  and  contains  nothing  elfe  but  the  fc^e-mentioned  cavity 
but,  that  on  the  mnder  and  lower  part  thereof,  it  brings  forth  a  procefs,  which  adjoyns  it  felf  to 
the  lhare-bone  at  the  lower  part  of  the  common  hole,  in  which  place  it  appears  very  rough  and  un¬ 
equal,  anditiscalled  theTuberofityof  the  huckle-bone,  at  whofe  extremity  alfo  it  brings  forth 
a  little  head  fomewhat  refembling  the  procefs  of  the  lower  jaw  called  Corone,  The  third  bone 
named  Os  pubis,  or  the  ftiare-bone,  ftretches  it  felf  even  to  the  higheft  part  of  the  Teaen,  where 
meeting  with  the  like  bone  of  the  other  fide,  it  is  united  to  it  by  Symphyfis,  after  which  manner  al¬ 
fo,  all  thefe  three  bones  are  united.  It  is  reported,  that  this  bone  opens  m  women  in  their  travel, 

vet  hitherto  I 'can  find  no  certainty  thereof.  .  ,  ^  ,  r  l-u  r  . 

You  may  perceive  a  manifell  feparation  of  thefe  three  bones  in  the  Sceleton  of  a  child ",  for  in 
thole  who  are  of  more  years,  the  griltles  which  run  between  thefe  connexions  turn  into  bones. 

■  Now  follows  the  thigh-bone,  the  biggeit  of  all  the  bones  of  the  body  -,  it  is  round ,  and  fo 
bended,  that  it  is  gibbous  on  the  exterior  and  fore-part  thereof,  thatfo  it  might  be  the  faferfrom 
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and  other  extreme  Tarts  of  the  Body, 


external  injuries  •,  but  on  the  hind  and  inner  part,  it  ir  hollow,  or  limous,  like  to  the  back  of  an 
Afs,  whereby  the  Mufcles  might  have  a  more  commodius  original  and  infertiom 

That  fimous  part  a  jittle  below  the  midd  thereof,  is  divided  into  two  lines,  the  one  whereof 
goes  to  the  internal  tuberofity ,  the  other  to  the  external  of  the  lower  appendix  of  the  fame  tliigh. 

Thefe  arc  chiefly  to  be  obferved,  becaufethe  oblique  flbers  of  the  vafl  mufcles,  thence  take  their 
original.  '  i 

Befides,  this  bo ne  hath  two  appendices  in  the  ends  thereof,  aseafilyappears  in  a  childs  thigh  i  The  two  Ad- 
the  upper  appendix  makes  the  round  head  of  the  thigh  it  felf,  which  fas  every  other  appendix)  pendices  of 
feated  upon  a  long  neck,  is  received  in  the  cavity  of  the  hanch-bone,  by  Enarthrofis  i  it  is  liayed 
and  faftned  thereby  two  forts  of  ligaments,  of  which  the  one  is  common,  proceedinc^  from  the 
mufcles,  which  defeend  from  above,  about  the  neck  thereof  i  the  other  is  proper,  wh?ch  is  two¬ 
fold,  that  is,  one  membranous  and  broad,  proceeding  from  the  whole  cavity  of  the  orb,  or  cup 
defeending  about  all  the  head  of  the  thigh,  above  the  neck  thereof-,  the  other  thick  and  round 
defeending  from  the  fecond  cavity  of  the  Cotyle  it  felf,  which  is  extended,  even  to  the  common 
hole  at  the  top  of  the  head  thereof.  '  - 

Belides,  under  this  head,  that  bone  hath  two  procelTes,  the  one  great  and  thick,  the  other  little  The  two  pro- 
and  Ihort.  ceffes  of  the  • 

The  greater  feated  in  the  hind-part,  is  called  the  great  trochanter  the  leATer  lituate  in  the  inner  >:bigh-bone 
part,  is  named  the  little  ‘Trochanter. 

But  you  muft  note,  that  the  greater  Trochanter^  on  the  higher  and  hind-part  thereof^  which 
looks  towards  the  head  of  this  bone,  makes  a  certain  fmali  j7/z»r,  orbofom,  into  which  the  Twin-  *  * 

mufcles  and  others,  whereof  we  fhall  hereafter  fpeak,  are  implanted  we  mull:  alfo  confider  the 
multitude  of  holes  encompaffing  this  neck,  between  the  head  and  the  two  Trochanters  j  which  yield  -whence  the 
a  palTage  to  the  vclfels,  that  is,  the  veins,  arteries  and  nerves,  into  the  marrow  of  the  bone  it  felf,  marrow  be- 
whence  the  marrow  it  felf  becomes  partaker  of  fenfe,  efpecially  on  that  part  which  is  covered  with 
a  coat,  and  the  bone  lives  and  is  nourilhed.  ker  of  fenfe. 


The  Figure  of  the  Thigh  Tone, 
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A  I  2  The  head  of  the  thigh  going  in¬ 
to  the  cup  of  the  hip-bone. 

B  2  A  Sinus  in  the  head  of  the  thigh^ 
into  rphich  is  infected  a  round  liga¬ 
ment. 

C  12  The  conjunction  of  the  appendix 
of  the  thigh  mth  the  bone  it  felf. 

D  I  2  ^  The  necl^of  the  thigh. 

E  F  The  two  lower  heads  of  the  thigh, 
G  I  2  The  conjunciion  of  the  lower  ap¬ 
pendix. 

Hi  12^  Sinus  betwixt  the  two  heads 
of  the  thigh. 

K  2  A  part  of  the  lower  head  of  the 
thigh ^  foom  whence  the  firji  mufele 
of  the  foot  doth  proceed, 

L  2  Another  part  from  whence  the  _/e-' 
cond  and  frji  mufcles  arife. 

M  2  Another  part  to  which  the  tendon 
of  the  fifth  mufele  of  the  thigh  is 
infixed. 

N  I  2  A  Sinus  of  the  outward  fide  of 
the  head  for  the  fourth  mufele  of  the 
leg. 

O  2  A  Sinus  of  the  infide  through 
which  the  tendons  do  p afs, 

V  2  A  protuberation  at  which  the  faid 
tendons  are  reflelHed, 

0^2  The  upper  procefs  of  the  thigh, 
and  betwixt  Qjind  D  is  the  Sinus. 
R  I  2  The  union  of  the  procefs  wich 
the  thigh. 

S  S  2  rough  line  from  the  imprejfion 
of  the  external  procejfes. 

T  I  The  anterior  imprefifion  of  the*  in¬ 
ternal  p'ocejjes.  /S  betivixt  T  and  V, 
another  imprejfion  higher  than  the  for- 

V  I  iThefturthimpreffion  in  fhemrf  ,he  procefi  X  3.  fcHrXjher^  ‘the  fmr  appendices  of  the  thhh 
lAhJoM  »%/;..  fi  1  be  interior  protefs 

Z  l  "ftMigh.  e2  TheUrgenefiarthethigh  in, his 

pm.  {  ,  Aroughnefs  frmwhtch  the  etghth  mHfcle  ijfmh.  gh')  A  ksuboftheJhirl-honegomg  in. 

to 
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to  the  Sinus  marked  roith  I,  n>hicb  is  betmxt  the  heads  of  the  thigh,  \  A  Sinus  fitted  for  the  inner  head 
cf  thigh,  k5  A  Sims  agreeingivith  the  external  head  of  the  thigh,  1  ‘^fhelomrajperityorroughnefs, 
rn  4  floe  forefide  of  the  fattel  or  vrhirl-bone^  rough  and  unequal. 

The  other  Appendix  of  the  thigh,  that  is,  the  lower,  is  the  greateft  and  thickeft  *,  rifing,  as  it 
were,  with  two  heads,  which  are  divided  by  two  cavities,  the  one  fuperficiary,  and  on  the  fore¬ 
fide, ’whereby  it  receives  the  whirl-bone  of  the  knee-,  the  other  deep,  ami  on  the  back-part,  by 
which  it  receives  the  griftly,  and,  as  it  were,  bony-ligaments,  proceeding  from  the  eminency, 
which  is  feen,  between  the  two  cavities  of  the  upper  Appendix  of  the  bone  of  the  Leg,  which 
Hippocrates  lib,  deFraSiuris^  calls  in  his  tongue  Viaphyfis, 


Their  number. 


The  two  T lex- 
ores. 


The  three 
Tenfores, 


Three  ntro- 
movent  es. 


The  movers  of 
the  buttocks. 


The  two  Obtu- 
Yitores, 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  the  Mufcles  moving  the  thigh, 

l 

THe  mufcles  of  the  thigh  are  juft  fourteen  in  number-,  that  is,  two  bend  it,  whereupon 
they  are  called  F/exore/,  or  benders^  three  cxtaid  it,  whereupon  they  are  cdWed  Jenfores^ 
extenders  *,  three  move  it  inwards,  driving  the  knee  outwards,  and  drawing  the  heel 
inwards,  as  when  we  crofs  our  legs  -,  yet  fome  make  thefe  three  one,  and  call  it  the  Triceps,  or 
three-headed  mufcle.  Six  fpread  it  abroad,  and  dilate  it,  as  happens  in  the  zd  of  Venery. 

Four  of  thefe  are  called  Gcwi/ii,  or  Twins,  byreafon  of  the  funilitudeof  their  thicknefs,  origi¬ 
nal  infertion,  and  adrion  -,  the  two  other  are  called  Obturatores,  becaufe  they  ftop  the  hole  which  is 
common  to  the  (hare  and  back-bone. 

Now  one  of  the  two  Fiexores,  being  round,  defeends  on  the  infide  with  fibers  of  an  unequal 
length  from  all  the  tranfvcrfe  proceffesof  the  loins,  above  the  hind-commilTure  of  thehanchand 
ftiare-bones,  and  is  inferted  into  the  little  Trochanter  -,  the  other  broader  and  larger  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  paffes  forth  of  the  whole  lip,  andinn,erbrowof  the  hanch-bone,  and  filling  the  inner  cavity 
thereof,'  is  inferted  above  the  fore-part  of  the  head  of  the  thigh,  into  the  little  Trochanter  by  a  thick 
tendon,  which  it  with  the  fellow  mufcle  lately  deferibed,  produces  even  from  the  flcftiy  part  there¬ 
of,  wherefore  you  need  to  take  no  great  pains  in  drawing,  or  plucking  theni  away. 

The  three  Tenfores,  or  Extenders,  make  the  buttocks,  -of  which  the  firft  being  the  thicker,  larger, 
and  external,  arifing  from  the  rump,  the  holy-bone,  and  more  than  half  of  the  exterior  and  hin¬ 
der  lip  of  the  hanch-bone,  is  inferted  by  oblique  fibers,  fome  four  fingers  breadth  from  the  great 
Trochanter  zt  the  right-line,  which  we  faid,  refembledan  Alfes  back. 

The  fecond,  which  is  the  middle  in  bignefs  and  fite,  defeends  from  the  reft  of  the  hip,  and  from 
the  fore  and  outward  rib  of  the  hanch-bone,  and,  above  the  midft  of  the  bone,  is  inferted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  great  Trochanter,  by  a  triangular  infertion  above  the  upper  and  exterior  part 
thereof. 

The  third  being  lelfer,  ftiorter  and  thinner,  lying  hid  under  thefe  former,  proceeds  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  external  furface  of  the  hanch-bone ,  and  then  is  inferted  into  the  greater  part  of  the 
right  line  of  the  great  Trochanter, 

Thefe  three  mufcles  have  a  great  and  large  original,  but  a  narrow  infertion,  as  it  were,  by  ob¬ 
lique  fibers. 

Then  follow  thofe  three  mufcles  which  move  the  thighs  inwards,  ftraiten  and  crofs  them,  fothat 
the  knee  ftands  forwards,  or  outwards,  but  the  heel  is  drawn  inwards,  as  you  may  underftand  by 
their  infertion,  although  fome  think  otherwife.  But  thefe  three  mufcles  by  their  original,  partly 
fielhy,  and  partly  membranous,  arife  from  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
fhare-bone,  and  thence  are  inferted  into  the  hind-line  of  the  huckle-bone,  fome  higher  than  other- 
fome  for  the  lefler  and  ftiorter  ftays  at  the  roots  of  the  little  Trochanter,  the  middle  defeends  a 
little  deeper,  the  third  with  the  longeft  of  his  fibers,  defeends  even  to  the  midft  of  the  line. 

This,  if  it  be  fo,  that  is,  thefe  mufcles  proceeding  from  the  fore  and  upper  prt,  to  be  inferted 
into  the  hinder-line  of  the  huckle-bone,  whilft  they  alone  perform  their  aeftion ,  and  draw  the 
thighs  together,  they  will  turn  them  outwards,  juft  fo  as  when  we  put  them  a-crofs,  but  they  will 
not  draw  one  heel  to  another,  and  put  the  heel  outwards,  for  fuch  like  motion  is  performed  by 
the  inner  vart  mufcle  of  the  thigh,  moving  the  leg.  Now  follow  the  fix  which  move  the  buttocks. 

The  firft  and  higher  of  the  ^adragemini,  or  the  four  -Twin-mufcles,  palfes  forth  of  the  com- 
miffureof  the  holy-bone,  with  the  bone  of  the  rump,  or  rather,  from  the  lowcft  extream  of  the 
holy-bone,  and  thence  it  is  inferted  into  the  cavity  of  the  ^xezt  Trochanter  hy  z  tendon  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  largenefs. 

The  fecond  proceeding  from  the  hollow  part,  or  fiflure,  which  is  betw’een  the  extremity  of  the 
huckle-bone,  and  the  tuberofity  or  fwelling  out  of  the  fame,  is  inferted  in  like  man-ner  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  great  Trochanter, 

The  third  afeends  from  the  inner  part  of  the  fwelling  out  of  the  huckle-bone,  a  little  above,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Trochanters,  into  the  cavity  of  the  greater  of  them. 

The  fourth  and  laft,  the  loweft  and  broadeftof  them  all,  proceeds  from  all  the  exterior  protube- 
rancy  of  the  huckle-bone,  and  thence  is  inferted  into  the  great  Trochanter,  and  thefe  four  mufcles 
lie  hid  under  the  thick  and  more  eminent  part  of  the  buttocks  wherefore,  that  you  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  (hew  them,  they  muft  be  turned  up  towards  their  original. 

The  two  Obturatores  xtmzm  to  befpokenof,  that  is,  the  internal  and  external,  both  which  arife 
from  the  circuit  and  circumference  of  the  hole  which  they  ftop,  which,  aswcfald,  is  common  to 
thel  (hare  and  huckle-bone,  but  the  internal  afeends  to  the  exterior  root  ot  the  great  Trochanter, 

by 
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by  the  middle  hflure  between  the  upper  part  of  the  protuberahcy  of  the  huckle-bone,  and  .the 
fpiue  which  hands  up  in  the  hinder  bafis  of  the  hanch-bone.  v,’ 

But  the  external'  proceeds  from  the  exterior  cavity,  and  the  middle  fpace  between  the  tuberofity ; 
of  the  huckle-bone,  and  cavity  thereof^  and  is  inferted  into  the  lower  part  into  the  cavity  of  the 
great  together  with  the  .  i,!  , 

If  you  would  plainly  fee  the  exterior  you  muft  either  cut  off  thd  beginning  - of  the 

three-headed  mufcle,  or  handfomely  pluck  it  away,  and  then  extend  it,  and  turn  it  up  5  the  internal 
is  ealily  difeerned  when  the  bladder  is  taken  away. 


.•!T 


0  iit 

■W  ■ . 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Of  the  Bones  of  the  Leg  or  Shank* 
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THofc  which  would  deferibe  the  mufcles  of  the  leg,  ought  firft  to  deferibe  the  bones  thereof 
beginning  at  the  or  whirl-bone  of  the  knee.  ,  ,  ^ 

This  boneis  griftlybn  tht  out-fide,  and  round  in  cbmpafs,  but  on  the  innet  and  mid¬ 
dle  part  after  fome  fort  gibbous,  but  fomewhat  flatted  at  the  fides,  that  fo  it  may  be  htlier  appli¬ 
ed  to  the  joynt  of  the  knee,  and  fitted  within  the  anterior  cavity  of  the  two  appendices  of  the 
thigh,  and  the  upper  and  fore-moft  of  the  leg.  -  - 

The  ufe  thereof  is  to  ttrengthen  the  joynt  of  the  knee,  and  to  hold  the  leg  at  his  due  extent,  £0 
that  it  may  not  be  bended  fo  far  forwards,  as  it  is  backwards.  i 

The  bones  of  the  leg  are  two  i  the  one  thicker,  called  by  the  particular  and  proper  name,  the 
OsTibU^  or  leg-bone  i  the  other  which  is  leffer,  is  termed  Perwe,  or  Fibula^  but  conamonly  the 
leffer (and  in  Englilh  it  may  be  termed  the  Ihin-bone  }  The  thicker  being  hollow  and  mar¬ 
rowy,  isfeated  in  the  inner  part  of  the  leg,  having  two  procefles,  the  one  bigger,  the  other  lefs* 
The  bigger  feated  on  the  upper-part  of  the  bone,  andconjoyned  to  it  by  makes  two 

fuperficial  and  fide  cavities  disjoyned  by  an  indifferent  rifing  >  wherefore  this  bone  is  connext  to 
the  bone  of  the  thigh  by  Ginglymos.  For  in  the  cavities  thereof  it  receives  the  lower  and  hinder 
protuberances  of  the  appendix  of  the  thigh-bone,  but  the  middle  eminency  thereof,  is  received  by 
it  between  the  two  protuberances  thereof  .  -  , 

This  joynt  is  ftrengthned,  not  only  by  the  force  of  the  tendons,  or  mufcles  ending  there,  but  alfo 
of  three  ftrong  ligaments  >  of  which,  one  proceeds  from  all  the  external  ^  another  from  all  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  of  that  connexion  •,  the  third,  which  we  out  of  Hippocrates^  called  Oiaphyfis^  from  the  di- 
ftance  or  fpace  between  them.  The  other  procefsof  the  leg-bone,  which  we  called  the  lefs,  feated  in 
the  lower  part  thereof,  makes,  as  it  were,  a  double  cavity, .  whereby  it  receives  the  Ajiragalus^  or  pa- 
fiern-bone  i  but  on  the  infide  it  makes  the  ankle,  as  the  Ferone  makes  it  without :  Between  thefe 
ankles  the  Ajiragalus  is  received  on  the  fides,  and  turned  as  the  nut  in  a  Crofs-bow,  as  often  as  th^re 
is  need  to  bend  or  extend  the  foot.  Befides,  this  fame  leg-bone,  being  triangular,  hath  three  cmi- 
nencies  made  in  the  fliape  of  an  Afl'es  back  s  the  (harper  defeends  alongft  the  fore-part,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Anticnemion  i  the  fecond  refideson  the  inner-part  •,  and  the  third  on  the  outer  :  All  thefe  muft 
be  diligently  obferved,  and  chiefly,  that  on  the  fore^part  •>  becaufe  it  is  as  a  guide  and  rule  to  a  Chi- 
rurgeonin  the  well-fetting  of  a  broken  leg*  The  Pero«e,  or  (hin-bone,  is  feated,  as  it  were,  on 
the  out-fide,  and  as  behind  the  leg-bone ,  it  hath  alfo  two  appendices  hollow  on  the  infide,  but 
gibbous  on  the  out.  This  bone  by  the  upper  of  thefe  is  fafined  and  inferted  under  the  inner,  and 
in  fome  fort  the  hinder  appendix  of  the  leg-bone,  fo  that  it  is  in  no  fort  articulated  with  the  thigh, 
but  ferves  only  inftead  of  a  leaning-flock.  But  by  the  lower,  this  fame  bone  is  not  only  received  in 
theloweft  part  of  theleg,  or  ankle,  or  paflem-bone,  but  alfo  receives  part  thereof,  which  is  joyned 
on  the  fame  fide  with  the  heel,  efpecially  then  v/hen  we  bend  our  foot  outwards. 

This  bone  is  fafined  to  the  fore-mentioned  bones  by  Synarthrops^  but  bound  by  (firong  ligaments 
proceeding  from  the  fame  bones,  and  mutually  fent  from  one  to  another,  or,  if  you  had  rather,  from 
the  upper  into  the  lower,  as  we  faid  in  the  arm.  But  this  fame  or  fhin-bone  is  alfo  triangular, 
having  three  lines  i  of  which  onefiands  outwards,  and  another  on  the  forefidcjand  the  third  behind. 


What  the 
tella,  or  whirl- 
bone  ot  the 
knee  is. 


The  ufe  thcre-j 
of. 

What,  and 
how  many 
bones  the  leg 
hath. 

The  leg  bone." 


‘  -.:i 


What  Diaphy^ 
fii  is. 


The  Perm?y 
buUy  or  (hin- 
bone. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Legs, 

All  the  motions  of  the  leg,  arc  performed  by  eleven  mufcles,’  of  vvhich  there  be  fix  on  the  Their  num- 
fore-fide,  and  five  on  the  hind.  But  of  thefe,  fome  move  theleg  only,  as  thofe  which  take  ber. 
their  original  from  the  bone  of  the  thigh  i  others  truly  move  the  leg,  but  with  the  thigh, 
as  thofe  which  arife  above  the  thigh,  that  is,  from  the  hanch,  huckle  and  (hare-bones. 

The  firft  of  thefe  on  the  fore-fide,  called  the  long,  but  commonly  the  (or  Tailor-mufcle,  T;he  iongus. 

by  reafon  of  its  acfiion)  it  arifes  from  the  lower  and  fore-extremity  of  the  fpinc  or  appendix  of  the 
hanch-bonc,  and  defeending  obliquely  above  the  other  mufcles,  is  inferted  by  a  large  and  mem¬ 
branous  tendon,  in  the  fore  and  inner  part  of  the  leg  under  the  knee  i  the  ad:ion  thereof  is  to  crofs 
the  legs,  but  being  firft  bended  by  the  mufcles  prefently  to  be  treated  of,  it  helps  alfo  the  three¬ 
headed  mufcle  in  the  performance  of  the  fore-mentioned  adfion. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  four  mufcles  is  termed  the.  Membranojus^  or  membranous',  becaufc  it  is  Lhc  Aiefnbra^ 
wholly  fuch,  unlefs  at  the  original  where  it  defeends  flelhy  from  the  root  and  bafis  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fpine  of  the  hanch-bonc,  and  that  obliquely  with  its  membranous  and  broad  tendon 
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The  KtSus. 


The  tw» 
‘9ajli. 


thtcmm. 


The  three 
tcraal. 


JheBlctps^  or 

two-head«d 

mufck. 


The  Vopliteus 
or  ham-mur- 
ek. 


("mi  xM  with  the  common  coat  of  the  mufcle)  into  the  outward  part  of  the  leg,  which  it  moves  out¬ 
wards  asalfo  the  thigh  with  the  four  twin-mufcless  for,  as  we)  have  in  another  place  obferved, 
of  two  5blique  motions  concurring  in  one,is  made  a  right  motion  *,  and  befides,  almoft  all  the  motions 
of  the  body  are  thus  performed^  the  mufcles  which  perform  fiich  motions  are  placed  and  oppofed  in  an 
oblique  fite,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the  motions  and  fite  of  the  mufcles  of  the  hand  taken  in  general. 

The  thirX  called  the  Keflfwr,  or  Right  (b(^caufe  it  defcends  above  the  Cmre?//,  alongft  the  right 
fore-line  of  the  thigh,  between  the  two  vaft  mufcles)  comes  forth  between  the  extremity  of  the 
appendix  of  the  hanch-bone  and  cavity  thereof^^  with  a  very  ftrong  ligament,  and  then  is  inferred 
into  the  fore-part  of  the  leg,  palling  over  the  midft  of  the  whirl-bone  of  the  knee  •,  it  extends  the 
leg,  with  the  three  following,  but  by  accident  it  may  help  the  bending  of  the  thigh. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  are  called  vaft  or  huge  mufcles,  by  reafon  of  their  largenefs,  the  one 
of  thefe  is  internal,thc  other  external :  They  both  arife  with  right  fibers,  from  their  original,  but  with 
oblique  at  their  infertion,by  reafon  whereof  they  both  feem  to  have  a  compound  adion  from  a  right 
and  oblique  motion  i  the  right  helping  for  the  extenfion  of  the  leg ,  but  the  oblique  to  draw  one 
1  .vkneef  to  another,  or  to  disjoyn  botftthe  knees  the  internal  comes  by  its  right  fibers  from  the  root 
'■  of  the  little  ‘Trochanter^  but  by  its  oblique  from  the  inner  defeendent  line  of  the  thigh.  The  external 
pa'fTes  forth  by  its  weight  fibers  from  the  root  of  the  great  ‘Trochanter j  but  by  the  obliqiie  from  the  ex- 
teriial  defeendent  line  of  the  fame  bone.  But  all  thefe  fibers  are  in  certain  places  fo  baixed  with  tlie 
Crureusj  that  they  cannot  be  feparated  unlefs  you  violate  the  one  of  them  j  they  go  into  the  leg 
(each  on  his  fide)  above  the  whirlbone  of  the  knee  alongft  the  Tides  of  the  right  mufcle,  with  which 
•  it  makes  an  unfeparable  tendon,  as  you  (hall  prefently  hear.  The  fixth  and  laft  of  thefe  fore-miufcles 
called  Crureus^  or  thigh-mufde  (by  reafon  of  the  ftrait  and  firm  adhefion,  which  it  hath  with  the 
thigh-bone,  which  is  by  fome  called  Crus )  from  the  fpace  between  the  two  Trochanters  defeends  un¬ 
der  the  right  mufcles, and  two  vaft  mufcles  into  the,  fore-part  of  the  thigh,  even  to  the  whirl-bone  of 
.  the  knee.  But  we  muft  note,that  thefe  four  laft  mufcles  make  a  common  thick  and  broad  tendon, with 
which  they  cover  the  or  whirl-bone,  andallthe  fore  dearticulation  of  the  knee,  that  they 

cannot  be  feparated  without  tearing  v  wherefore  we  muft  think,  that  this  tendon  ferves  the  knee 
for  a  ligament :  Now  all  thefe  mufcles  performing  their  adibn  together,  extend  the  leg.  The  five 
hind-mufcles  follow  to  be  fpoken  ofj  of  which  three  arife  from  the  tuberofity  of  the  huckle-bone, 
going  into  the  inner  part,  the  fourth  from  the  middle  of  the  Tuhis  called  Biceps^  that  is,  the  two- 
headed  mufcle  into  the  outfide  of  the  Leg.  Of  the  internal,  one paifing  from  the  fore-mentioned 
tuberofity,  defeends  ligamentous  even  into  the  midft  of  the  thigh,  and  then  becoming  fleftiy,  is  in- 
ferted  by  its  tendon,  after  the  manner  we  formerly  mentioned. 

The  other  being  (lender,  palling  forth  alfo  from  the  fame  place,  with  its  teixlon,  is  inferted  with 
the  tendon  of  the  long-mufcle,  and  ends  in  the  inner  part  of  the  leg,  which  with  its  companion,dt 
draws  inwardly,  and  brings  to  the  other,  which  fame  thing  it  performs  in  the  thigh,  by  the  help  of 
the  three-headed  mufcle.- 

The  third  being  the  inner,  or  hinder,  defeends  from  the  middle  part  of  the  ftiare-bone,  with  a 
broad  and  flender  ligament,  and  is  inferted  with  a  round  tendon,  into  the  inner  part  of  the  leg 
after  the  manner  of  the  fore-mentioned. 

The  fourth  called  Biceps  takes  one  of  the  two  heads,  of  which  it  confifts,  from  the  laft  mentioned 
tuberofity,  the  other  from  the  outer  line  of  the  thigh,  but  is  inferted  into  the  external  part  of  the 
leg,  as  we  formerly  faid. 

The  fifth  and  laft  called  the  Topliteus  defeends  obliquely  flefhy  from  the  external  condyle  or  knot 
of  the  thigh,  into  the  inner  and  hinder  part  of  the  leg,  at  the  joyning  thereof  to  the  Ihin-bone  i 
theadion  thereof  is,  to  draw  the  leg,  after  a  manner  inwards. 


CHAP,  xxxvin. 

Of  the  Bones  of  the  Foot, 


THe  order  of  Anatoniy  requires,  that  we  now  profecute  the  mufcles  moving  the  foot  •,  but 
becaufe  we  fhould  in  vain  deliver  their  infertion,  the  difpofition  and  condition  of  the  bones 
of  the  foot  not  being  firft  known,  therefore  it  firft  behoves  us,  to  fet  forth  their  deferipti- 
on.  Therefore  the  bones  of  the  foot  are  fix  and  twenty  in  number,  diftinguilhed  into  three  ranks  *, 
Their  num-  that  is,  the  bones  of  the  Tarfus^  or  inftep,  are  feven  thofeof  the  Pedium^  the  after-wrift,  or  back 
bcr.  of  the  foot  five  •,  and  thofe  of  the  toes,  fourteen.  Of  the  feven  bones  of  the  inftep,  there  are  four 

The  bones  of  named,  and  three  unnamed.  The  firft  of  the  named  immediately  following  the  bones  oi  the  leg, 
\he^A(tu£a.- '  Ajiragalus^  the  paftern  or  ankle  bone.  This  hath  three  connexions,  one,  as  we  faid  before, 

lus  its  three  ■  *  '  the  upper  and  broader  part,  with  the  bones  of  the  leg,  of  which  it  is  received the  other  in  the 
connexions  lower  and  hind-part,  by  which  it  receives  the  upper  and  inner  procefs  of  the  bone  of  the  heeU  the 
and  their  ufe.  third  on  the  fore-fide,  by  which  it  is  received  in  the  cavity  of  the  Os  Naviculare^  or  Scaphoides^  that 
is,  the  boat-like  bone.  By  the  firft  connexion  the  foot  is  extended  and  bended  ?  by  the  fecond  it  is 
moved  with  the  heel  to  the  fides :  The  two  firft  connexions  are  by  Oiarthrofu^  the  laft  by  Synarthrofs, 
But  it  is  ftrengthned  by  ftrong  and  broad  ligaments,  defeending  and  afcending  from  one  bone  into 
another  >  alfo  they  are  ftrengthned  by  membranes,  mufcles  and  tendons,  defeending  to  the  footi 
Its  three  pro-  ^^<^ve  and  under  thefe  joynts.  But  this  bone  hath  three  proceifes,  as  three  feet,  faftned  to  the  bone 
of  the  heel  >  of  which  the  firft  and  leaft  is  under  the  out-ankle  j  thebigecr  (which  Galen  faith,  makes 
a  round  head,  faftned  on  a  long  neck)  looks  towards  the  fore-part  of  me  foot,  over  againft  the  great 
toe,  and  the  next  toeto  it  j  tne  middlemoft  is  at  the  heel,  behind  the  leg- bone. 

^  .  The 
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^ht  Figure  of  the  hones  of  the  foot  froferly  fo  called. 

Figure  I  and  2  jhew  the  bones  of  the  right  foot  faflned  together^  their  upper  face  and  their  Heather  facci 
Figure  345  and 6  Jhevp  the  upper ^  lorver^  inner  and  outer  fides  bf  the  Talus,  ot  Paflerrit 
Figure  785)  fljtpp  the  fame  fides  of  the  heel. 

Figure  10  and  1 1  Jhevp  the  forward  and  backrr>ard  fide  of  the  boat-bone. 

Figure  121^  Jhew  the  fore  and  back^part  of  thewriji  made  of  four  bones, 

A  B  C  D  3  5  protuberatioh 
of  the  Talus  joyned  to  the  appen¬ 
dix  of  the  leg-bone^  and  of  this 
protuber ation  four  fides* 

E  E  3  ^  Sinus  infculped  in  the  pro-  ^ 
tuberation'of  the  Talus. 

F  F  3  fwo  bunching  parts  of  the 
Talus. 

G  3  The  inner  fide  of  the  protube- 
ration  of  the  Talus  crujied  over 
with  agrijile^  joyned  to  the  inner 
ankle, 

H  6  Jhe  outward  Sinus  of  the  pro¬ 
tuber  at  ion  of  the  Talus  covered 
over  with  a  grijile  receiving  the 
inner  ankfe* 

1$  A  rough  Sinus  of  the  Talus,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  grifily  ligament  from 
the  inner  ankle, 

K6  A  Sinus  of  the  Talus,  receiving 
a  grifily  ligament  from  the  out¬ 
ward  ankle, 

L  M  5  <5  Two  Sinus  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  Talus. 

^3  45  ^  T-he  neck^ of  the  Ta¬ 
lus,  or  Pajiern-bone, 

03455  The  head  of  theTzlus 
going  under  the  Sinus  of  the 
Boat-bone, 

F  y  2  p  The  head  of  the  heel  cm- 
Jied  over  with  agrijile^  and  gor 
ing  under  the  Sinus  of  the  Ta¬ 
lus,  or  the  Pajiern-bone, 

Q^\A  large  Sinus  of  the  Talus, 
receiving  the  head  of  the  heel, 

2  p  A  Sinus  of  the  heel  where¬ 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  head  of 
the  Talus  is  joyned, 

.  -r  1  •  •  r  P-  z’  r  /  ,  ^  ^  r>.  ^  ^  T^he  lower  power  of  the  head  of 

the  Talus  going  into  the  Sinus  of  the  heel,  T  T  4  ^  jharp  Sinus  of  the  heel  receiving  a  grililv  liJ. 

ment  from  the  Pajiern-bone,  X  Y  Z  2  The  place  of  the  heel,  Y  Z  2  Y  8  Z  p  A  procefs  of  the  heel 
m^e  fir  the  produldion  of  mufcles,  a  b  7  8  p  From  ^  to  h  the  dijiance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  heel, 
c  8  p  The  hinder-part  of  the  heel,  A2  2  The  inner  fide  of  the  loeel,  e  8  The  place  where  the  tendons 
tloat  run  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot  are  refledied.  f  7  8  The  utter  fide  of  the  heel,  g  i  7p  Here  the 
tendons  of  the  feven  and  eight  mufcles  of  the  foot  are  ftretched  out,  E  7  The  fore-part  of  the 
heel  which  is  joyned^  to  the  Pajiern-bone.  i  7  That  part  of  the  heel  which  is  joyned  to  the  Cube- 
hone,  k  II  The  Sinus  of  the  Boat-boney  receiving  the  head  of  the  Talus.  Imn  10  Three  fur- 
faces  of  the  Boat-bone  lightly  prominenty  which  are  articulated  to  the  bones  of  the  wriji,  o  p  1 1  The 
upper  part  of  the  Boat-bone  regarding  the  top  of  the  foot,  q  r  i  o  W  q  1 1 .  His  lower  part,  q  10  1 1  A 
Sinus  through  which  the  fixth  mujlle  of  the  foot  is  led.  f  t  u  1 3  The  plain  furfaces  of  the  three  inner 
hones  of  the  wriji  whereby  they  are  articulated  to  the  Boat-bone,  x  A  fial’ow  Sinus  of  the  Cube-bone 

whereby  it  is  articulated  to  the  heel,  a  /3  1 2  The  plate  of  the  Cube-bone  to  which  that  hone  of  the  after- 
wriji  is  joyned  which  fupporteth  the  lajl  toe  fave  one.  >1213  the  place  of  the  Cube-bone  where  the 
ihnd  Bone  of  the  Wriji  is  articulated,  d  12  13  That  part  of  the  cube-bone  which  refpecleththe  out- 
jide  of  the  foot,  t  12  13  The  furface  of  the  cube-bone  in  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  P  2  12  That 
part  of  the  cube-bone  which  regardeth  the  earth,  m  2  A  Sinus  of  the  Cube-bone  at  which  the  tcn- 

of  the  foot  is  refeUed.  B  13  A  procefs  of  the  third  bone  of  thewriji  wlme- 
into  the  fifth  mufcle  of  the  foot  is  infirted,  i  12  The  place  of  the  inner-bone  of  the  wriji  to  which  that 
one  of  the  after-wnji  which  fujiaineth  the  great  is  coupled,  k  i  2  The  place  of  the  fecond  hone  of  the 
wriji  whereto  the  bone  of  the  after-wriii  that  fupporteth  the  fore-toe  is  articulated,  K  12  The  place  of 

of  the  after-wriji  which  fupporteth  the  middle-toe  is  art icii 
it  tjfi, '  after-wriji  which  fujiaineth  the  little  toe  is  joyned  unto 

'  vz  after-wriji,  ||  i  2  The  heads  of  the 

tZLl  Z  ^  2  ^  of  the  bone  of  the  afi 

j  wieretn  the  tendon  of  the  fa'enth  mufcle  of  the  foot  is  implanted,  p  2  a  procefs  of  the  bone  of 
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the  tvhkh  fufiaineth  the  little  toe,  n^hich  procefs  receiveth  the  tendon  of  the  mufcle  of  the  foot, 

cTXi  I  2  T:he  three  hones  of  the  fore-toe,  4^2  7wo  feed-bones  placed  under  the  bone  of  the  afier^wrift 
M  Maineth  the  great  toe,  ^  2  Vnder  X,  ^  feed-hne  fet  to  the  fecond  joynt  of  the  great  toe,  T  i  2 
7he  Talus  or  Tavern,  A  i  2  "The  heel,  l  2  Jhe  boat-hone,  A  S  i  2  T.he  bones  of  the  toes,  $  X  i  2 
ttvo  hones  of  the  great  toe,  I II  III  IV  V  i  7he  five  bones  of  the  after-vorifl. 


Ipafs  over  in  filence  many  other  things-,  as,  the  fmoothnefs  and  afperity,  otroughnefs  of  the 
bone  which  I  had  rather  you  ftiould  learn  by  ocular  Infpedion,  than  by  Book.  The  fecond  bone  ly¬ 
ing  under  this  is  called  the  or  heel-bone,  being  the  biggell:  of  all  the  bones  of  the  foot, 

uiX)n  which  all  the  body  relies  when  we  go.  It  hath  two  upper  procelTes,  the  one  great,  the  other 
The  defcripti-  jg  received  in  the  hind  and  outer  procefs  of  the  Afiragdlm the  leffer  is  received 

on  the  infide  in  the  third  procefs  of  the  fame  bone,  the  which  we  faid  had  a  roundhead  faftnedtoa 
long  neck.  Belides,  it  is  round  on  the  hind-part,  and  much  dif-joyned  from  the  leg-bone,  but  on  the 
fore  and  longer  part,  it  is  kmt  \yf  Synarthrofis  to  the  die-bone,  whofe  lower  and  inner  part  itfeems 
to  receive-,  the  fuperheies  thereof  is  wholly  unequal,  andrifingup  with  many  fwellings.  On  the 
inner  fide,  it  makes,  as  it  were,  a  channel,  fo  to  give  way,  as  well  to  the  velfels  as  tendons  going 
to  the  foie  of  the  foot  and  toes.  Laftly,  we  muft  confider  the  holes  by  which  the  velfels  pafs  into 
•  that  bone  to  give  it  nouriOiment  i  by  reafon  of  which  velfels  thefradture  of  this  heel-bone,  is  very 
r ,  dangerous,  becaufe  of  the  prelTing  and  contufion  of  the  velfels  -,  as  Htppocr-ates  (hews.  F or  the  liga- 
Se  of  the  ments  of  this  heel,  or  heel-bone,  they  are  fuch,  as  thofe  of  the  Jjhagalus,  to  wit,  tendons,  rnem- 
heel  is  fo  dah-  branes  and  ligaments  properly  fo  called,  coming  from  one  bone  to  another.  The  ^hird  bone  of  the 
gerous,  foot  is  named  Scaphoides,  or  Boat-like,  from  the  relemblance  it  hath  to  a  Boat,  for  on  that  part  which 
Hippocrates,  towards  the  Paftern-bone,  it  is  hollow  -,  but  on  that  part  which  is  next  the  three  Innominata, 

ka&s.  or  namelefs  bones  (which  it  fulfains,  and  of  which  it  is  received,’  as  it  in  the  cavity  thereof  receives 

The  Os  Sea-  the  head  of  the  AJiragalus)  it  is  gibbous  like  the  bottom  of  a  Boat.  The  connexions  thereof  are  by 

phoides,  or  Synarthrofis,  and  they  are  ftrengthned  by  the  fore-mentioned  ligaments :  This  fame  bone  is  arched  on 

Boat-like  upper  part,  but  fomewhat  hollowed  or  flatted  below  ^  the  inner  part  ends  in  a  ppint,  like  the 

*  prow  a  Ihip,  but  the  outer  obtufe  like  the  ftern  of  a  Ihip.  The  fourth  bone  of  thofe  which  have 

The  os  cube-  names,  is  called  Cuboides,  from  the  rcfemblance  of  a  Die  -,  although  that  fimilitudcbe  very  obfeure. 

ides  or  Die-  On  the  fore-part  it  fuliains  the  toes,  which  by  a  certain  proportion  to  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  may 
bone.  be.called  the  ring  and  little  toes’,  but  it  is  fuftained  on  the  hind-part,  with  the  back-part  of  the 

heel  -,  on  the  inner  fide  it  is  joyned  with  the  Boat-like  bone,  and  that  namelefs  bone  which  fuftains 
the  middle  toe-,  on  the  out-lide  it  produces  a  rifing  like  the  back  of  anAls,  which  on  the  lower 
part  is  extended  tranlverfly  all  the  length  thereof  s  at  the  two  fides  of  this  eminency,  or  rifing, 
there  are  two  fmall  cavities,  in  form  ot  a  channel. 

The  opfaimo-  Thefirft  and  the  greater  of  foe  Ojfa  innominata,  or  namelefs  bones,  fuftains  the  great  toe  -,  the 
minataot  klfer  andfecond,  the  next  toe  thereto  i  the  third  and  middle  in  bignefs,  the  middle  toe._  Thefd 
namelefs  arched  on  their  upper  part,  but  fomewhat  hollowed  below.  They  are  knit  to  the 

Th’^Lnesof  three  fore-mentioned  bones  by  Synarthrofis,  of  which  they  arc  received  i  but  on  the  hind-part  with 
the  foot  or  the  Boat-like  bone  which  they  receive.  Now  we  muft  come  to  the  bones  of  the  fecond  rank,  that  is, 

Ftdim,  of  the  Pedium,  or  back  of  the  foot  -,  thefe  are  five  in  number,  bearing  up  the  five  bones  of  the  toes. 

They  are  fomewhat  gibbous  on  the  upper  part,  but  hollow  below  -,  each  of  them  hath  two  procefles 
at  the  end  thereof,  by  the  lower  and  firft  of  which  they  receive  the  three  namelefs  and  die-bone,  but 
by  ^the  upper  made  into  a  round  head,  they  are  received  of  the  firft  bones  of  the  toes.  Their  con- 
The  bones  of  mexions,  whether  with  the  toes,  or  bones  of  the  inftep,  are  by  Synarthrofiis,  The  ligaments  as  well 
the  toes.  proper  as  common  are  fuch,  as  we  faid  of  the  former.  The  bones  of  the  third- order  now  regain  -to 
be  fookenof,  which,  we  faid,  makes  the  toes  i  and  they  are  fourteen,  two  of  the  greater  foe,  but 
three  of  each  of  the  othfer  toes.  The'  firft  iS  fomewhat  longilh,  but  the  reft  are  very  ftiort,  except  that 
of  the  great  toe,  all  of  them  on  the  upper  fide  are  round  and  convex  -,  but  on  the  lower  fomewhat  hol¬ 
low,  and  plain-wife,  that  the  tendons  which  bend  them,  may  pafs  more  ftaitly  andfafely  without 
inclining  to  either  fide,  even  to  their  furtheft  joynts  ^  although  fuch  palfages  are  much  helped  by  the 
membranous  and  common  ligament,  which  rifing  froin  the  fides  of  thefe  bones,  involves  thefe  ten¬ 
dons,  as  we  mentioned  in  the  fingers.  To  conclude,  each  of  thefe  bones,  foe  laft  excepted,  have  a 
double  connexion  by  Viartkofiu,  they  are  all  unequal  in  their  bignefs,  that  is,  thick  at  their  begin¬ 
ning  (where  they  receive  the  heads  of  the  precedent  bones,  upon  which  they  move  as  a  door  upon 
the  hinges)  and  fo  they  grow  fmaller  towards  the  ends  j  but  by  their  ends,  they  are  received  of  the 
following  bones :  At  their  ends  they  rife  into  two  eminencies  on  their  fides,  diftinguiflied  by  a  cavity 
between  them,  through  which  occafion'  they  are  far  thicker  at  their  ends,  than  in  their  middle.  The 
Ligaments  by  which  their  connexions  are  faftned,  are  fuch  as  the  former.  The  Ofifia  fefamoidea  or 
Tl  f  ed  feed-bones  ot  the  feet,  are  like  in  number  and  fite  to  thofe  of  the  hands.  But  this  is  to  be  noted,  that 
bones  of  the  thofe  feed-bones  which  are  in  thefirft  Articulation  are  fomewhat  bigger  than  the  reft,  and  they 
foot.  are  round  andlongiftion  theout-fide,  but  fmooth  and  hollow  on  the  infide,  feated  between  two 

cavities,  encompafled  by  three  rifings,  of  which  two  are  on  the  fides,  and  foe  third  in  the  mjdftof 
The  twofold  the  extremity  of  the  firft  bone  of  the  Pedium,  which  chiefly  bears  up  the  great  toe.  To  conclude, 
gfeof  the  feet,  before  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  Mufcles,  we  muft .  obferve,  that  the  foot  was  made  for  two  commo¬ 
dities.  The  fiiil  is,  to  ftay  and  bear  the  whole  body,  when  we  ftand,.  for  which  cauie  Nature  fet 
not  the  great  toe  contrary  to  the  other,  as  it  placedthe  thumb  on  foe  hand.  The  other  is  for  ap- 
prchenfion,  or  taking  hold  of  ^  wherefore  Nature  framed  an^made  the  foot,  and  tliefe  moveable  and 
■joynted.in  the  toes,  as  in  the  fingers  of  the  hand.  Befides  alfo,  for  that, we  mult  go  upon  our  feet. 
Nature  hath  made  them  in  fome  places  hollow  on  the  lower  fide,  and  in  other  feme  plain  in  a  trian¬ 
gular  figure,  that  fo  our  feet  may  carry  us  over  every  foil,  plain,  tnoimtainous,  equal  and  unequal, 
through  all -parts  of  the  world.  ' 

■  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Of  the  Mufcles  moving  the  Foot, 

THe  mufcles  of  the  leg  moving  the  foot  arc  abfolutely  nine,  three  in  the  fore-part,  and  fix  Their  num- 
in  the  hind.  Two  of  three  fore-mufcles  bend  the  foot,  when  they  joyntly  perform  their  bcr. 
adfion  •,  but  when  feverally,  each  draws  it  to  his  fide  •,  the  third  chiefly  extends  the  toes, 
for  otherwhiles  it  feems  by  itsflenderer  and  longer  tendon  (which  exceeds  not  that  bone  of  the 
Pediutn,  which  fuftains  the  little  toe)  to  help  alfo  to  bend  the  foot. 

Thefirft  is  called  Peron£Us^  becaufc  it  defcends  alongft  the  bone  Perone,  The  other  the  f  ibUm  Mufculm  Vert- 
antkus^  for  that  it  defcends  along  the  Os  or  bone  of  the  leg.  The  third  from  its  adfibn  is  cal- 
led  the  Pmtum-4enfor,  or  To6-i\xQtchcr,  For  their  original,  the  which  feems  to  have  two 

heads,  delcends  from  the  upper  appendix  of  the  Perone^  or  Ihin-bone  by  its  firft  head,  but  by  the 
other  from  the  middle  of  the!  fame,  bone  from  the  fore-fide  into  the  hind^  as  the  fuperficies  (hews 
which  palfes  between  the  fore  and  outward  line  of  the  faid  bone  i  but  after  it  arrives  at  the  lower 
and  hinder  appendix  of  the  fame  bone,  behind  the  outer  ankle,  it  produces  two  tendons,  which  by 
the  guidance  of  the  ligaments,  as  well  proper  as  common,  go  the  thicker  under  the  foie  of  the 
foot,  ending  in  the  die-bone,  and  that  bone  of  the  Pedium  which  fuflains  the  great  toe  the  lelfet 
goes  on  the  out-fide  to  the  die-bone-  i  and  thelafl:  and  leaft  bone  of  the  Pedium  which  bears  up  the 
little  toe,  fometimes  a  flender  portion  thereof  is  produced  even  to  the  fide  of  the  little  toe,  extend¬ 
ing  and  drawing  it  from  the  rell.  The  ‘tibUus  antkus  or  fore-leg  mufcle  proceeding  from  the  up-  ribUu$  antP^ 
per  and  outer  appendix  of  the  leg-bone  defcends  above  the  furface  of  the  fame  bone^  which  is  be-  cus, 
tween  the  four  and  outer-line  to  which  ii  adheres,  as  alfo  to  that  furface  sven  to  the  midft,  from 
which  place  it  produces  one  tendon,  which  defeending  on  the  fore  and  loweft  part,  ends  on  the  out- 
fide  into  two  of  the  namelefs  bones,  that  is,  into  the  hrft  which  is  the  thicker,  and  into  the  middle- 
moft  i  but  bcfides,by  a  flender  portion  thereof,  it  is  extended  into  the  firft  and  greater  bone  of the  Pe- 
dittm^  fo  to  extend  the  great  toe,  drawing  it  inwards  to  the  Other  foot.  And  this  mufcle  with  the 
precedent  bends  the  foot,'  if  they  both  perform  theiy  parts  at  once  i  but  if  feverally,  each  draws 
the  foot  towards  his  fide.  The  third,  which  is  the  Digitum-tenfor^  or  Toe-ftretcher,  is  twofold  i  The  Toe-^ 
the  one  takes  its  original  from  the  top  of  the  leg,  and  running  alongft  the  ftiin-bone,  and  palling  Ar^tcher  is 
under  the  ring,  carries  it  felf  into  the  foot,  in  which  it  ends  by  five  tendons  going  to  all  the  joynts 
of  the  toes,  and  by  a  fixth  at  that  bone  of  the  Pedium  which  fuftains  the  little  toe,  whereby  (as 
we.  formerly  faid)  it  helps  the  bending  of  the  foot.  The  other  defcends  into  the  midft  of  thcftiin- 
bonc,  and  fomewhat  faftned  thereto,  by  one  tendon  palling  under  the  ring,  it  goes  to  the  great  toe. 

But  you  rauft  note,  that  all  thefe  tendons  have  nervous,  ligamentous,  and  fleftiy  fibers  (b  feparated 
from  each  other,  that  they  can  equally^alone  perform  their  fundion,  as  if  they  were  more  diftindt 
mufcles.  And  we  muft  think  the  fame  of  the  reft  which  have  diftindt  tendons  prefently  from  their 
fleftiy  part.  , 

The  fix  hind-mufcles  follow ;  of  which  the  two  firft  are  called  the  GemeVi^  or  Twins,  by  reafon  of  The  flx 
the  fimilitude  of  their  thicknefs,  original,  infertion  and  adtion.  The  third  is  called  the  Plantaris^  hind  mufcics'j 
becaufe  it  is  fpent  upon  the  foie  of  the  foot,  as  the  Palmaris  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  fourth 
is  termed  the  Soleus^  or  fole-mufcle,  by  reafon  of  the  refcmblance  it  hath  to  the  filh  of  that  name. 

The  fifth  the  pofiicus^  or  hind-leg  mufcle,  which  defcends  alongft  the  back-part  of  the  leg- 

bone.  The  fixth  and  \a.{k  the  Vigitum-fiexor^  or  Toe-bender,  equivalent  to  the  deep  mufcle  of  the 
hand.  Some  make  but  one  mulcle  of  this,  and  the  FibUus  poftkus^  which  produces  three  tendons  v 
others  had  rather  make  three,  as  thus,  that  one  Ihould  be  the  the  other  the  bender  of  four 

toes,  the  third  the  bender  of  the  great  toe. 

Now  for  the  two  Gemilli^  or  Twins,  the  one  is  internal,  the  otfter  external',  the  internal  palfes  The  two  Go¬ 
forth  from  the  root  of  the  inner  Condyle  of  the  thigh',  but  the  external  from  the  external  Gon-  ««^^'orTwiti. 
dyle*,  and  from  this  their  original  prefently  becoming  fleftiy,  efpeciallyon  the  out-fide,  they  meet 
together  a  little  after  in  their  flelhy  parts,  and  with  the  Soleus  they  make  the  thick  and  great  tendon 
at  the  midft  of  the  leg,^  which  from  thence  is  inferred  into  the  back-part  of  the  heel',  in  this  very 
tendon,  breed  painful  kibes.  The  adion  thereof  is,  to  help  our  going  bv  putting  forth  the  foot, 
whilft  it  draws  the  heel  towards  its  original.  &  .  ^  5  breed 

The  Plantaris  the  \ezh.  and  flendereft  of  them  all,  palfes  forth  fleftiy  from  the  outward  head  of  The  PUntarls. 
the  leg-bone,  and  from  thence  the  %ace  of  fome  four  fingers  breadth  it  ends  in  a  ftrong  and  flender  " 
dendon,  which  it  fends  between  thi6  twin  and  foie  mufcles  to  the  foie  of  the  foot,  there  to  produce 
t  membrane  which  covers  the  foie  of  the  foot,  and  a  mufcle  equivalent  to  the  upper  bender  of  the 
hand. 

The  Soleus^  or  Ible-mufcle,  the  thickeft  of  them  all,  and  feated  under  the  T'win-mufcles ,  de-  The  SbUus. 
feends  from  the  Commilfure  of  the  leg  and  Ihin-bones,  and  about  the  midft  of  the  leg,  after  it 
hath  mixed  his  tendon  with  that  of  the  twin-mufcles,  it  runs  into  the  forefaid  place  that  it  may 
extend  the  foot  for  the  forefaid  ufe. 

The  T^ihi£us  pojikus  defcends  from  the  hinder  appendix  of  the  leg  and  ftlin-bones,  and  adhering  The  TibUus 
to  them  almoft  as  far  as  they  go,  by  a  ftrong  tendon,  being,  as  it  were,  bony  at  the  end  thereof  pofticus. 
it  is  inferted  into  the  Boat-like  bone,  and  the  two  firft  namelels  bones',  fo  to  help  the  oblique  ex-’ 
tenfion  of  the  foot. 

^  The  laft  being  the  I>igitum-flexoi\  or  Toe-bender,  is  two-fold  i  for  one  arifes  from  the  leg-bone,  rheDigitum-’ 
m  that  place  where  the  ends,  and  inferted  into  that  lame  bone,  it  goes  even  to  the  back-  /fmr  cwofold, 

fide  of  the  inner  ankle,  and  from  thence  into  the  joynts  of  four  of  the  toes.  The  other  draws  hft 
original  from  almoft  the  middle  of  the  ftiin-bone,  and  fomewhat  inferted  into  it,  it  goes  by  the 
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heel  and  paftern-bone  to  the  great  toe,  mixed  with  the  precedent  i  their  a(5i:ion  is  to  bend  the  hrft 
)oyntof  the  toes,  rather  by  the  force  of  the  common  ligament,  than  by  the  fmall  portion  of  the 
tendon  which  ends  there.  But  it  is  their  adion  to  bend  the  laft  dearticulation  of  the  toes  by  their 
proper  infertion. 


Their  num¬ 
ber. 

The  AhduBoY 
of  the  toes 
or  Pedlofus* 

The  Flexor  fu- 
prior. 


The  mufcle 
equivalent  to 
the  Thenar, 


The  (oiitLum- 
brici. 


The  deferipti- 
onof  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower 
Inter  offes. 


CHAP.  XL. 

Of  the  Mufcles  mcv'mg  the  toes  of  the  Feet, 

Ow  follow  the  mufcles  moving  the  toes  i  thefe  are  eight  in  number,  one  on  the  upper, 
and  feven  on  the  lower  fide.  The  firfi:  proceeds  from  the  pafiern,  heel,  and  die-bones 
^  below  the  external  ankle,  or  the  ligament  of  thefe  bones  with  the  leg-bone-,  and  ob¬ 
liquely  ftretched  to  the  top  of  the  foot,  is  parted  into  five  fmall  tendons  to  the  fides  of  the  five  toes, 
fo  to  draw  them  outwards  towards  it  original,  whereupon  it  is  called  the  AbduCloroi  the  toes,  and 
alfo  Pediofus,^  becaule  it  is  firetched  over  the  Tedium,^  or  back  of  the  foot. 

The  firft  of  the  feven  of  the  lower  fide  called  the  Flexor  fuperior,,  or  upper-bender,  arifes  from 
the  heeU  and  ftretched  alongft  the  foot  under  the  ftrong  membrane  (which  from  the  heel  is  ftrait- 
ly  faftned  to  the  extremity  of  the  bones  of  the  Tedium^  to  ftrengthen  the  parts  contained  under  itj 
is  inferted  by  four  tendons,  at  the  fecond  joynt  of  the  four  toes  which  it  bends.  Here  you  muft  note, 
that  near  the  infertion  thereof,  this  mufcle  divides  it  felf,  like  that  mufcle  of  the  hand  which  is  cal¬ 
led  SublimU^  that  fo  it  may  give  way  to  the  deep,  which  (as  we  faid)  defeends  alongft  the  fingers, 
to  which  a  certain  common  membranous  ligament  adjoyns  it  felf,  which  involves  and  faftens  it  to 
the  bone  all  alongft  the  lower  part  of  the  fingers,  ejven  to  the  laft  dearticulation. 

The  fecond  equivalent  to  that  mufcle  of  the  hand  which^  is  called  Fhenar^  feated  on  the  inner 
fide  of  the  foot,  arifes  from  the  inner  and  hollow  fiart  of  th^  heel  and  paftern-bones,  and  ends  in 
the  fide,  and  inner  part  of  the  great  toe,  which  it  draws  from  the  reft  inwards :  This  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  or  three  mufcles,  as  the  Thenar  of  the  hand,  to  draw  the  great  toe  to  the  reft,  as  much 
as  need  requires,  juft  as  we  faid  of  the  hand.  The  third  anfwerable  to  that  of  the  hand  which 
is  named  the  Hypothenar^  paffes  from  the  outer  part  of  the  heel,  and  afeending  by  the  fides  of  the 
foot,  it  is  in  like  manner  inferted  into  the  fide  of  the  little  toe,  fo  to  draw  it  from  the  reft  j  to  which 
fameadion,  a  certain  flelh  contained  under  the  foie  of  the  feet  may  ferve,  which  is  ftretched  even 
to  thefe  toes,  that  alfo  it  may  ferve  to  hollow  the  foot.  The  four  Lumbrki^  or  wormy-mufcles  fol¬ 
low  next,  which  from  the  membrane  of  the  deep  toe-bender,  are  inferted  into  the  inner  and  fide 
part  of  the  four  toes,  fo  to  draw  them  inwards  by  a  motion  contrary  to  that  which  is  performed  by 
the  Pediofm.  'the  Interojfes  or  bone-bbund  mufcles  of  the  Pediim  or  back  of  the  foot,  remain  to  be 
fpokenof:  Thefe  are  eight  in  number,  four  above  and  as  many  below,  different  in  their  original, 
infextion  andadion  ;  For  the  upper,  becaufethey  draw  the  foot  outwards  with  the  Pediofus^  arife 
from  the  fore  and  inner  part  of  that  bone  of  the  Pedium^  which  bears  up  the  little  toe  (and  fo  alfo 
the  reft  each  in  its  order;  are  inferted  into  tfie  outward  and  fore-part  of  the  following  bone.  '  The 
lower,  on  the  contrary,  pafs  from  the  four  and  outer  part  of  that  bone  t\iQ  Pedium^  which  bears 
up  the  great  toe  (and  fo  each  of  the  reft  in  its  order;  but  are  inferted  into  the  inner  and  upper  part 
^  the  following  bone,  fo  with  the  wormy-mufcles  to  draw  it  inwards,  or  to  hollow  the  foot  out¬ 
wards,  or  to  flat  the  foot,  as  we  faid  of  the  Interojfes  of  the  hand. 


The  bones  of 
the  skull  four¬ 
teen. 


The  bones  of 
the  face  fif¬ 
teen.  f 

The  teeth 
thirty  two. 
The  bone 
Hyoldes. 

The  bones  of 
the  fpine  thir¬ 
ty  four. 

Two  collar¬ 
bones. 

Tl.c  ribs 
twenty  four. 
The  bones  of 
the  $  ter  non 
three. 

The  bones  of 
the  whole  arm 
fiKty  two. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

An  Fpitome,^  or  brief  recital  of  the  hones  of  a  mans  Body* 

He  whole  head  which  hath  the  leaft,  confifts  of  fixty  bones  '■>  but  that  which  hath  moft,  of 
fixty  three,  that  is,  fourteen  of  the  Cranium  cyt  skull,  fourteen  or  foventeen  of  the  face,  and 
thirty  two  teeth :  Of  the  bones  of  the  skull  there  be  eight  containing,  and  fix  contained  > 
the  containing  are,  the  Os  frontis,^  or  foreheiid-bone,  the  nowl-bone,  the  two  bones  of  the  Synciput,, 
the  two  ftony-bones,  the  wedg-bone,  and  the  live-like  or  fpongy-bone.  But  the  contained  are  fix, 
thut  up  in  the  cavity  of  the  ears,  the  anvil,  hammer  and  ftirrop. 

For  the  bones  of  the  face,  there  are  fix  within  or  about  the  orb  of  the  eye,  that  is,  on  each  fide 
three-,  two  bones  of  thenofe,  two  leffer  jaw-bones,  and  two  bigger,  which  are  always  in  beafts 
feen  diftinguilhed  by  a  man ifeft  difference,  but  it  is  fo  rare  in  men,  that  I  have  not  found  it  as  yet  i 
therefore  thefo  only  are  diftinguilhed  by  manifeft  difference,  two  v^ich  contain  all  the  upper  teeth, 
the  two  inner  of  the  palate,  the  two  of  the  lower  jaw  in  children  -,  and  laft  of  all  the  Os  Criju] 
whence  the  middle  griltle  or  partition  of  the  nofe  arifes. 

•The  two  and  thirty  teeth  are  equally  diftributed  in  the  upper  and  lower  jawsj  and  of  thefe 
there  be  eight  (hearers,  four  fangs  or  dog-teeth,  and  twenty  grinders. 

And  there  is  another -bone  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  called  Os  Hyoides^  always  conipofed  of  three 
bones,  fometimes  of  four. 

Now  follow  the  bones  of  the  fpine,  or  back-bone,  which  are  juft  four  and  thirty,  that  is,  feven 
of  the  neck,  twelve  of  thecheft,  five  of  the  loins,  fix  of  the  holy-bone,  and  four  of  the  rump.  Be- 
fide?,  there  are  two  bones  of  the  throat,  or  collar-bones. 

The  ribs  are  twenty  four,  that  is,  fourteen  true,  and  ten  baftard  ribs.  The  bones  of  the  Ster^ 
non,,  or  brealt-bone  moft  frequently  three,  otherwhiles  feven,  as  fometimes  in  young  bodies. 

Hence  coming  fo  the  arm  there  arc  reckoned  fixty  two,  beginning  with  the  tiioulder-blade-,  as 

there 
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there  are  two  fhoulder-blades  ,  two.  arm-bones,  four  bones  of  the  cubit,  that  s,  two  ell-bones, 
and  two  wands,  fixteen  of  the  wrift,  eight  of  the  after-wrift,^  arid  thirty  of  the  fingers ,  into  this 
number  alfo  come  the  Sefamoidea,  or  feed-bones,  of  which  fome  are  internal,  and  thefe  always 
twelve  at  the  leaft,  although  fometimes  there  may  be  more  found,  a  great  part  of  which  rather 
merit  the  name  of  griftles,  than  bones  i  there  are  others  external,  if  we  believe  Sylvim,  ^  ^ 

T^he  frjl  Jherpeth  the  fore-part  of  the  Scekton  of  a  mart^  &c. 


The  Declaration  of  thefe  three 
Figures  put  into  one. 

A  3  fhe  coronal  fuutre  called  in  Greeks 
<^i(pocnctloc. 

B  2  3  The  future  /i%  the  letter  A,  ' 
called 

C  2  The  fagittal  fure  called  o/?eAi- 

D  2  5  The  fcah-Uk^  CoHjundi:ion 
called 

cc  2  ^  Os  verticis  ,  or  Syncipiilg, 
the  hone  of  the  SYncipu.tj  called  Os 

13  T'he  forehead  bone j  that  is  iaCIcJtps, 

^23  The  bone  of  the  norvl  or  ivis'. 

<A  2  3  The  bones  of  the  temples  or 

^  ^  An  appendix  in  the  temple-hone 
liks  a-  bodkin^  9'vKc&i^viS. 

?  I  2  3  A  procefs  in  the  temple- 
hone  lik^  the  teat  of  a  dug^  called  ' 
therefore  Mammillaris  and  ^oc^09i- 

E  2  3  The  wedg-hone^  GCpVjVOQa^is, 

H  3  The  fiony  part  of  the  sl^U, 

^  ^  A  procefs  of  the  wedg-bone  much 
like  the  vping  a  Bat^  and  therefore 
called 


Now  remain  the  bones  of  the  leg,  which  fif  we  reckon  the  Offa  Ilium,  on  each  fide  three 
in  young  bodies  it  is  fit  it  (hould)  they  are  fixty  fix,  befides  thf  feed-bones,  that  is  m  fay,  ^wo  the'Se  kg 
hatinch-bones  two  (hare-bones,  two  huckle-bones,  two  thigh-bones,  two  whirl-bones  of  the  fmy  fc  ® 
knees,  four  of  the  leg,  that  is,  two  leg-bones,  and  two  (hin-hones.  Fourteen  of  the  inftep  as  two 
heel,  two  pftem,  boat-like,  two  die,  and  fix  namete  btees.  Ten  of  the  VUnm,  orback  of 
*e  toot,  that  IS,  live  in  each  foot,  and  twenty  eight  Of  the  toes',  and  as  many  feed-bones  in  the 
feet,  as  the  hands  enjoy  But  I  have  thought  good  to  add  thefe  Figures  for  the  better  under- 
Itanding  of  what  hath  been  fpoken  hereof 
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■fhe  ftcond  and  third  F igure  jhmah  the  hd^-de  of  thtSeekm. 

and  the  lateral  fart  of  the  Sceleton, 


‘j  c 


or 


i-j 


fhe  back^or  the  fpine 


2,  TTje  yohs-hone^  Gi  3  T^ht  lower  jarp,  I K  L  M  N  i  2  3  Ihe  back^or 

'Vom  ItoK  the  necJ^  Tepix«^*  K  to  h  the  rack^boms  of  the  chcji.^  From 


L  ?(?  M 


2  2  fhe  (hmlder-blade,  6)>07rAo^T£s.  A12  3  ^e  upper  poocefs  of  the  JhoulderMade,  or  the  top  of  ^e 
thoulder  called  dKpcoMiov.  u  1  2  the  lower  procefs  of  the  jhoulder-bladtj  called  OLyniPpirid'm.  Si  27f:e 
bone  of  the  arm,  called  Humerus,  /Se^X^^v.  T  V  123.  7he  cubit X  125  ne  wand,  or 
the  upper  bone  of  the  cubit,  called^ifMi.  Y123  f he  eU  or  lower-bone  of  the  cubit,  caM  v^Fhe 

procefs  of  the  cubit,  (i^Ame^tvov.  1 13  ^he  procefs  liks  a  bodkjn,  or  probe,  called  fvho^dv\s.  ZZ  1  2  3  Jbe 
tprijl  mp'ssk.  rr  I  3  fhe  after-wrifi,  ^twap©-/ov.  AAA  i  Jhe  fingers  h^oCrCivKoi.  ©123  Fhe  bones 
ioynedto  the  fides  of  the  holy-bone,  on  each  fide  dijiinguijhed,  as  it  were,  into,  three  parts,  0123  7he 
/rfi  part  caM  the  hanch-bone,Osl\iuin,Kocy6vG:>v.  -sj  i  2  3  llhe  fecond  part  of  the  bone  of  the  Coxendix, 

lYiov.  P  I  23  f he  third  part  of  the  Jhare-bone,  Os  pubis,  vi/3ns.  ff  123.  A  grifile  going  between  the 
ioniunaion  of  the  (hare-bones,  A  l  2  ^  the  thigh,  T  1  2  3  greater  outward  procefs  of  the 

thigh  called  Rotator,  re.^x^vl^'P  p.i')OLS,  u  i  2  3.  His  lejfer  and  inner  procejs,  B  1  2  3  Ue  whirl-bone  of 
thehfiee,  PateUaRotutula,£^^vA/c.  n  2i2  3  fheleg,  i  2  3  m  inner  and  greater  bone 

of  the  leg,  1  2  3  fhe  utter  and  fmaller  bone  of  the  leg,  called  the  Brace-bone,  Fibula, 

zi  i^vij,  cp  1  2  3  f  he  procefs  of  the  leg,  or  the  inner  anh^e,  Malleolus  internus.  X  i  2  f  he  pro* 
cefs  of  the  brace  of  the  outward  ank^e,  both  of  them  are  called  in  Greeks  oipv7\cv,  O  i  2  3  *ihe  bone  called  tloe 
Cock-all,  Talus,  balifta.  Os  <xVe^yaA(^.  a  2  Tk  W  Calx,'Z3-lepvoc.  bi  3  f  he  bone  called  Os  Navicu- 
lares,  (rKacpG^^%.  cc  12  3  fhewrifi  of  the  foot  called  Tarfus,  confifiing  of  four  bones,  lapsxls.  de 
f  I'  2  3  fhree  inner  bones  of  the  wriji  of  the  foot  called  by  fome  xotAnoei^  m.  g  123  fhe  utter  bone  of 
the  wriji  of  the  foot  likg  a  Hie,  called  hh  i  2  3  the  if ter-wriji  of  the  feet  called  Pedium,  by 

feme  (A.iTUTOL^(S<^,  i  i  2  3  the  toes  of  the  foot,  k  i  2  3  the  feed  bones  of  the  foot,  called  officula  fe* 
famina,  (sy(S(xpio&iS''^, 

this 
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Figure Jbetceth  the  Sceleton  ef  the  bones  andgrijiks  of  a  Woman^  that  it  miy  appear,  all  her  hones  are 
in  proportion  leffer  than  the  bones  of  a  man.  But  in  this  Figure^only  thofe parts  are  marked  vaith  letters 

■spherein  aWoman  differeth  from  a  Man  in  her  bones  and  grijiles. 

A  fhe  fagittal  future  defcending  into  the  nofe^ 
and  dividing  the  forehead-bone^  which  is 
fometimes  found  in  women  ^  very  rarely  in 
men^  but  always  in  infants. 

BB  The  cheji  fomewhat  deprejfed  before^  be- 
caufe  of  the  paps. 

CC  The  collar  bones  not  fo  much  crooj^d  as 
in  men,  nor  intoned  fo  much  upward, 

D  The  hreaji-bone  perforated  fometimes  with 
a  hole  much  like  the  form  of  a  heart,  through 
which  the  veins  do  run  outward,  from  the 
mammillary  veins  unto  the  paps. 

E  The  grijiles  of  the  ribs,  which  in  women  art 
fomewhat  bony,  becaufe  of  the  weight  of  the 
dugs, 

F  A  part  of  the  back^  reflected,  or  be/it  back^j 
ward  above  the  loins. 

G  G  The  compafs  of  the  hanch-bones  running 
more  outward,  for  the  womb  to  reji  upon, 
when  a  woman  is  with  child, 

HH  The  lower  procejfes  of  the  Jhare-hones, 
bearing  outward,  that  the  cavity  marked 
withK,  might  he  larger, 

I  The  Anterior  commijfure  or  conjunCiion  of  the 
Jhare-bones  filled  up  with  a  thick^rijile,that 
in  the  birth  they  might  better  yield  fome¬ 
what  for  natures  necejfity.- 
K  A  great  and  large  cavity  circHmfcribed  by 
the  bones  of  the  Coxendix  and  the  holy-‘ 
hone. 

L  The  rpimp  or  coccyx,  curved  backward  to 
give  way  in  the  time  of  tbs  binh. 

M  The  thigh  bones  by  reafqn  of  the  largenefs 
of  the  forefaid  cavity,  have  a  greater  di- 
Jiance  betwixt  them  above,  whence  alfo  it 
is  that  J^omens  thighs  are  thicker  than 
Mens.  t 


'  ■  ''  .  '  :  <■  P 

CHAP.  XUI. 


An  Epitome 


ef  the  names  and  kjnds  of  compofure  of  the  Bones, 


•a  \  - 

BEcaufe  it  is  as  necejOfary  for  a  Chirurgeon  to  know  the^nanner  qF fetting  and  repairing  broken 
bones,  as  to  put  them  in  their  places  when  they  are  diilocated,  or  out  of  joynt  •,  but  feeing 
neither  of  them  can  be  underilood  when  the  natural  connexion  of  the  bones  is  not  known  j 
I  have  thought  it  a  work  worth  my  labour,  briefly  to  fet  down,  by  -yyhat-,and  how  many  means  the 
bones  are  mutually  knit  and  faflned  together.  The  univerfal  cpmpofureiind  ftrudure.of  all  the  bones 
in  a  mans  body  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Sceletos,  But  all  the-bonesare  compofed  after  two  forts, thatis.  What  the  Set- 
by  Arthrofis,  an  Articulation  or  joynt,  and  by  Symphyfis  a  natural  uniting  or  joyning  together. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  both  thefe  forts.  For  there  are  two  kinds  of  Articulation,  that  is, 

or  De-articulation,  Synarthrofis,  or  Co-articulation  ,V  which  differ  as  thus  ,  De-arti-  Articulation, 
culation  isacompofitionof  the  bones  with  a  manifeft -gnd  yifible  motion  j  Co-articulation  hatha  Whaz  Dur- 
motion  of  the.bones,  yet  not  fo  maiiifeft,  but  more  obfeure.  But  thefe  two,  do  again  admit  a  fub-  throfiswd,  sy- 
divifion  into  other  kinds.  For  Diarthrofis,  contains  under  it  Enarthrofu,  Arthrodia,  and  Ginglymos,  xhree  forw^of 
Now  Enarthrofis  or  Inarticulation  is  a  kind  of  Peai;ticulation,  in  which  a  deep  cavity  receives  a  bI arthrofis. 
thick  and  long  head,  fuch  apompofition  hath  thigh-bone  with  the  huckle-bone.  what  Enax- 

Arthrodiais  when  a  lightly  engraven  cavity  admits  a  fmall  and  fhort  head ,  fitch  a  connexion  is  thr^sis. 
that  of  the  arm-bone  with  the  Ihoulder-blade ‘j  pf  the  firfl:  with  the  fecond.  ^he  Greeks 

have  diftinguilhed  by  proper  names  thefe  two  kinds  of  cavities  and  heads  •>  for  they  call  the  thick 
and  long  head  Cephale,thzt  is,  aheadabfolutely  ',  but  the  leffer  theyr term  Corone,’  or  which  what  cephale 

the  hitins  cd\\  Cap itulum,  aht, tie  head.  But  they  call  a  deep  cayity  Cotyle,  and  a  fuperficiary  one  ^ 

Glene.  The  third  fort  called  fainglymos,  is  when  the  bones  mutually  i;^eceive,  and  are  received  one  *  oye\u 
■  of  another ,  as  when  there  is  a  cavity  in  one  bone,  which  receives  the  head  of  the  oppoflte  bone, 
and  alfo  the  fame  bone  hath  ahead  which  may  be-received  in  the  cavity, of  the  oppofite  bone  j  fuch  oingly- ' 
a  'compofure  is  in  the  cubit-knee,  that  is  in  the  connexion  of  .the  thigh-bone.  And  thus  much  of 
Dearticulation  and  the  three  kin^  thereof.  '  '  Three  kinds 

SynartJnrofis,  or  Coarticulation,  another  .kind  of  jundfure,  hath  alfo  three  kinds  thereof  (Gal.  lib.  synmhn* 
de  OJfibus J  to  wit,  Sutura,  Gomphofis  and  Harmonia,  Suture  fs. 
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What  a  Sum* 

is. 

What  Gompho- 
fis  is. 

What 
nia  is. 


What  Symphy- 
(ish. 


Syncsndrojisl 

Synniurojis, 
The  things 
fignified  by 
the  word 
yiervt. 
Synfarcofis. 
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Suture  is  a  compofition  of  the  bones  after  the  manner  of  fewing  things  together,  example  where¬ 
of  appears  in  the  bones  of  the  skull.  Gomphofts  is  when  one  bone  is  falkned  in  another  as  a  pm 
faftenedina  hole,  after  which  manner  the  teeth  are  faftened  in  their  fockets  in  both  the  Jaws. 
Harmony  IS  when\hc  bones  are  compofed  by  the  intcrpofition  of  afimple  line,  after  which  manner 
manybonesof  the  nofe  and  face  are. joyned  together.  ,  ,  , 

Hitherto  we  have  fpoken  of  tbehril  conftrudion  of  the  bones  by  articulation,  and  the  kinds 
thereof-,  now  it  follows  we  treat  of  Symphyfis, 

Symphyfu  or  growing  together,  as  we  formerly  faid,  is  nothing  elfe,  than  natural  union  of  the 
bones  s  fuch  union  is  made  tw^o  manner  of  ways,  that  is,  either  by  intcrpofition  of  no  other  thingl 
after  which  fort,  in  fuccefs  of  time  the  bones  of  the  lower  jaw  grow  together,  which  formerly  in  chi 
dren  were  manifeftly  diftingui{hcd,or  by  the  mediation  of  fome  medium  *,  but  that  happens  three  man¬ 
ner  of  ways,  by  intcrpofition  of  three  feveral  as  firftof  a  grifile,  which  kind  of  union  the 

Greeks  call  Syncondrofis^zka  which  manner  the  (hare-bones  grow  together,  and  alfo  fome  Appendices- 
in  young  bodies  s  fecondly,  of  a  ligament,  and  it  is  named  by  the  Grecians  Synnmrofisyhf^  name  of  a 
nerve  being  taken  in  the  largeli  fenfesfor  fometimes  it  is  ufed  for  a  tendon,otherwhiles  for  a  ligament, 
otherwhiles  for  a  nerve,properly  focalled,and  which  is  the  author  of  fenfe  and  motion.  But  this  Sym- 
phyfis^  or  union,  hath  place  by  Synnmrofis^  or  intcrpofition  of  a  nerve,  in  certain  bones  of  the  Sternon 
and  hanch. 

Thirdly,  the  bones  grow  into  one  by  intcrpofition  of  flelh,  called  in  Greek  Synfarcop^s  thus  the 
flefhof  thegumsfaftens  the  teeth,  and  makes  them  immoveable.  But  if  fome  be  lefs  pleafed  with 
this  divifion,  by  reafon  of  the  oW'curities  in  which  it  feems  to  be  involved,  this  following  exprelfi- 
on  comes  into  my  mind,  which  I  was  firfi:  admonifhed  of  by  German  Cortin  Doctor  of  Phylick,  which 
if  you  well  obferve  it,  is  both  blamelefs  and  more  eafie  for  your  underftanding . 

An  Kpitome  or  brief  recital  of  all  the  Mufcles  of  mans  body. 

As  I  have  formerly  reckoned  up  the  bones,  fohere,  I  have  decreed  to  recite  the  mufcles  of  mans 
body.  Wherefore  in  the  face  we  firfi:  meet  with  the  broad  or  skin-mufcle  arifing  from  the  fielhy  pan- 
nicle,  and  covering  the  whole  neck,  and  ahnofi  all  the  face.  Then  follow  four  pertaining  to  the  upper 
cye-lids.  In  the  orbs  of  the  eyes  lie  fourteen,that  is,  feven  in  each  orb,  of  which  four  are  called  right, 
two  oblique,  and  one  pyramidal.  Then  fucceed  four  of  the  nofe,  two  external,  oneach  fide  one,  and 
two  internal  thefe  draw  it  together,  and  the  other  open  it.  After  thefe  come  the  ten  mufcles  of  the 
lower  jaw,of  which  two  are  called  the  Crotaphit£^ox  temporal  \  two  Majfeteres  or  grinders'^  two  round 
(which  feem  to  me  rather  to  pertain  to  the  lips,  than  to  this  jaw  -,)  two  little  ones  hid  in  the  mouth, 
arifing  from  the  winged  procefs  of  the  wedg-bone  two  openers  of  the  mouth  being  nervous  or  ten¬ 
dinous  in  their  midft.  Then  follow  the  eight  mufcles  of  the  lips,  that  is,  four  of  the  upper,and  as  many 
of  the  lower,  (hutting  and  opening  the  mouth.  The  tongue  with  his  ten  mufcles  hid,  as  it  were,  in 
the  den  of  the  mouth.  Wherefore  the  mufcles  of  the  whole  face  are  fifty  one.  In  the  four  part  of  the 
neck  are  found  the  mufcles  of  the  bone  Hyoides  and  throttle  :  Now  eight  mufcles  hold  the  bone  H)>- 
aides  as  equally  ballanced  •>  of  which  there  are  two  upper  arifing  from  the  chin,  two  on  thel]des  from 
•  the  procefs  Styloides^  perforated  in  their  midfi,  through  which  the  two  openers  of  the  mouth  in  that 
part  nervous  do  palsitwo  arife  from  the  Sternon^zxid.  lafily,two  from  the  upper  rib  of  the  (houlder-blade 
to  the  which  alfo  in  their  midfi  are  nervous, in  which  place  the  two  Mafioidei  lye  upon  them. 
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Or  Conjoyned 
by  that  yphich 
they  call  Ar¬ 
throdia  ,  or 
Articulation , 
^  as  when  they 
fo  concur  and 
are  bound  to~ 


?  Either  more  loojiy  as  by 


Diarthrofis  that  is  a  kind 
of  Articulation  not  very 
firait  ^  as  by  which  it 
might  have  opportunity  to 


r  Vnited  mutually  by  Symphyfis,  or  union  *,  by  which  they  are  fo  conjoyned  that  there  is  no  dijjimi- 
lar^  nor  heterogeneous  body ^  at  leaf  which  may  be  difeerned^  interpofed  between  them.  Such  union  ap~ 
pears  in  the  two  hones  of  the  lower  jaw  at  the  chin^  in  the  hones  of  the  Sternon,  the  hanch  with 
the  huckle-bones^  and  the  Jh are-bones  between  themfelves  h  of  this  union  there  are  no  more  kinds ^  for  by 
this  it  cometh  to  pafs^that  the  bones  which  were  more  and  dijiinU  meet  together  by  interpofition  of  one  Me- ' 
dium,  to  wit^  a  grift le^  which  now  indeed^  is  no  grijile^  but  is  turned  into  a  bone, 

f  Enarthrofis,  when  the  head  of  a  bone  is  wholly  received 
in  the  cavity  of  anotloer^  and  hid  therein,  as  the  thigh-bone 
is  joyned  with  the  huckle-bone. 

Arthrodia,  when  in  a  lightly  engraven  and  not  much 
deprejfed  cavity  the  head  of  another  hone  is  not  wholly  hid, 
but  cnely  received  in  part  thereof fo  that ,  unlefs  Na- 
fjture  had  otherwife  provided  a  fufticient  receptacle  for  the 
perform  diverfe  motions:")  head  of  this  bone  (as  by  the  ligaments  of  th  neighbouring 
Of  this  Compofition  or  1  mufcles  f  it  would  otherwife  have  been  in  pe-rpetual  dan- 

of  diflocation,  Thus  the  arm-bone  is  faftened  to  the 
Jhoulder-blade, 

Ginglymos ,  when  the  bone's  mutuaUy  receive,  each 
:  \other  s  fuch  like  compofition  hath  the  cubit  and  arm-bone. 


^  geneous  fub- 
^  fiance  may  be 
noted  betwixt 
them,  hut  the 
bones  thus 


I  ^ 

n 

.a 

'  ^ 

I 

<j 


Articulation  of  bones  there 

are  three  kinds ;  as. 
get  her ,  that\  ' 

fome  Hetero- 


compofed  are 
k^it  two  man¬ 
ner  of  ways  5 


Or  moreftraitly,as  by  Sy- 
wzithroHs  when  the  bones 
are  more  Jiraitly  k^it,  Jo 


f  Gomphyfis,  as  when  one  bone  fo  receives  another  as  a 
pin  is  faftned  in  the  hole  made  by  a  piercer  ’>  thus  the  teeth 
are  .faftned  in  the  jaws, 

Sutura,  Uk^a  Saw,  or  teeth  of  a  Comb'-y  as  the  hones 


that  they 'can  perform  no of  theskftH  are  mutually  kpit  together  y  or  as  Scales ,  or 
motions  in  the  body.  Of  *  Tiles  are  laid,  after  which  manner  the  jhny-bones  are  faft- 
ihis  Articulation  there  are  tied  to  thofe  of  the  Sinciput. 

alfo  three  kinds  ,  that  Harmonia,  which  is  by  interpofition  of  a  fimple-line, 
[]Js ,  1  which  parts  bones  abutting  one  upon  another,  as  the  bones 

-  \  \Xof  the  nofe, 

'  ,  .  The 


Book  VI. 


and  other  extreme  Tarts  of  the  Tody, 


1 


•  T 

The  Throttle  compofedof  three  griftleshath  eighteen  or  twenty  mufcles  5  of  which  fix  or  eight  The  eighteen 
are  common,  and  twelve  proper ,  Of  the  common  there  are  two  above,  twp  below,  and  two  at  of  the 

the  Tides  of  thefirft  griftle-,  to  which  we  may  add  thofe  tWo  which  ferve  fbrthe  opening  of  the 
Epi^lottis^  which  are  always  found  in  great  four-footed  Beafts  for  to  prefs  down  the  Epiglottis. 

Thf  proper  are  twelve,  which  almofi:  all  of  them  come  from  the  fecond  griffle,  fo  to  be  inferted 
into  the  firft  and  third,  of  which  fome  are  before,  others  behind  the  Thyroider.  .  Befides,  thefe  are 
the  Majioidei  which  bend  the  head. 

But  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck  there  are  twelve  mufcles  alfo  appointed  for  to  move  tlie  head,  The  head  is 
fo  that  in  all  there  are  fourteen  mufcles  ferving  for  the  motion  of  the  head,  the  two  fore  Maftoi-  by 

dei^  and  the  twelve  hind-mufcles,  that  is  to  fay,  the  two two  Complexly  four  right,  andfo 
many  oblique,  which  are  very  fliort,  fo  that  they  pafs  not  beyond  the  firil  and  fecond  vertebra. 

The  neck  hath  eight  mufcles,  of  which  two  are  called  the  long,  lying  before  upon  the  bodies  of  The  eight 
^QVertebr£\  tht  two  Scaleni.,  whichare  at  the  Tides  i  t]\t  two  Spihatij  which  run  alongft  the  fpine mufcles  of  the 
the  two  tranfverfe,  which  go  to  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  cheft. 

The  cheft  hath  eighty  one  mufcles,  of  which  fome  are  on  the  fore-part,  fome  on  the  hind,  others  The  siufdes 
on  the  fides  i  they  are  all  combined  and  coupled  together,  except  the  midriff.  Now  of  theie  there  of  the  chert 
are  the  two  Subclavn  the  two  great  faw-mufcles  which  proceed  from  the  bafis  of  the  Ihoulder-blade  i  one. 

the  four  \\tx\tKhomboides.,  or  fquare-mufcles,  that  is,  two  above,  and  two  below  i  the  two  Sacrolumhi^ 
the  two  binders  of  the  griftles  within  the  chefl. 

Befides,  there  are  twenty  and  two  external,  and  as  many  internal  intercofial  mufcles,  twenty  four 
that  is,  twelve  extern^,  and  as  many  internah  fothat  the  intercofial,  and  I/iter- 
cartilaginei.,  are  fixty  eight,  which  with  the  twelve  before  mentioned,  make  the  numbr  of  eighty^ 
mufcles.  Add  to  thefe  the  midriff  being  without  an  affociate,  and  you  fliall  have  the  number  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  to  wit,  eighty  one.  But  alfo,  if  you  will  add  to  thefe  the  mufcles  of  the  lower 
belly,  I  will  not  much  gain-fay  it,  becaufe  by  accident  they  help  infpiration  and  exfpiration. 

Wherefore  of  the  eight  mufcles  of  the  Epigojirium^  there  are  four  oblique,  of  which  two  are  defeen-  The  eight 
dent, and  fo  many  afeendent,  twp  right,  to'which  you  may  add  the  two  alfifiing  or  pyramidal  mufcles  mufcles  of  the 
which  come  from  the  fhare-bon^,  if  it  pleafe  you  to  feparate  them  from  the  head  of  the  right  mufcles.  lower-belly. 

There  are  fix  or  eight  Mufcles  of  the  Loins,  of  which  two  bend  the  Loins, which  are  the  triangular  s  The  fix  or 
the  two  Semifpinati  j  two  Sacri  \  two  are  in  the  midfi  of  the  back,  which  for  that  caufe  we  may  call  oight  of  the 
the  Kachit£.^  or  Chine-mufcles.  Now,  that  hereafter  we  may  feverally  and  diftinefily  fet  down  the 
mufcles  of  the  extreme  parts,  we  will  come  to  the  privities. 

Where  for  the  ufe  of  the  tefticies,  there  are  twomufcles  called  the  Cremafleres.,  or  hanging-mufcles.  The  tvvo  ere- 
At  the  root  of  the  yard,  or  Perim£Hm.,  there  are  four  others,  partly  for  die  commodious  paifing  of 
theurin  and  feed,  and  partly  for  ereding  the  yard.  The  Sphin^er-mu£c\c  is  featedat  the  neck  of 
the  bladder. 

At  the  end  of  the  right  gut  are  three  mufcles,  two  Levatores  Ani^  or  lifters  up  of  the  fundament.  The  three  of 
and  one  Sphincter  or  ftiutting-mufcle.  Now  let  us  profecute  the  mufcles  of  the  extremities  or  limbs.  fijnda- 
But  it  will  be  fufficient  to  mention  only  the  mufcles  of  one  fide,  becaufe  feeing  thefe  parts  of  the 
body  are  double,  thofe  things  which  are  faid  of  the  one  may  be  applied  to  the  other. 

Wherefore  the  mufcles  of  the  arm,  beginning  with  thefe  of  the  Ihoulder-blade,  attheleafi,  are  The  mufcles 
forty  two,  for  there  are  four  of  the  ftioulder-blade :  Of  the  arm  properly  or  particularly  fo  called,  of  the  arm  in 
feven  or  eight  v  and  there  are  three,  four  or  five  proper  mufcles  of  the  cubit  5  that  is,  appointed  for  general  forty 
the  performance  of  the  motions  thereof  s  in  the  inner  part  of  the  cubit  are  feven,  and  as  many  in 
the  outer  s  but  thofe  of  the  hand  are  reckoned  thirteen  at  Icafi. 

7  he  four  of  the  fhoulder-bl.ade  are  the  Erapezius^  refembling  a  Monks  Cowl,  which  moves  it  up¬ 
wards  and  downwards,  and  draws  it  backwards ,  the  fecond  is  the  Levator^  or  lifter  up  ■,  the  third  the 
great  Rhomboides  lying  under  the  Trapezius  *,  the  fourth,  the  lefier  faw-mufcle,  which  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  Caracflides.  The  arm  is  moved  forwards,  backwards,  upwards,  downwards  and  circularly. 

The  pectoral  mufcle  arifing  from  the  clavicle,  breaft-bone,  and  neighbouring  ribs,  draw  it  for¬ 
wards  5  the  Humilvs^  or  lovy-mufcle,  coming  from  the  lower-rib  of  the  (houlder-blade  draws  it  bacl^ 
wards  i  the  Deltoides  upwards,  :and  the  LatiJJimus  downwards,  and  fomewhat  backwards.  But  the 
three  feated  about  the  Ihoulder-blade  move  it  about,  or  circularly. 

The  Epmisox  Scapularis  upwards  i  tht  Superjcapularis.,  which  may  feemtwo,  backwards  and 
downwards  ■»  the  Subfcapularis  which  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  Ihoulder-blade,  forwards,  lb  that  by 
a  certain  viciflitude  and  fucceilion  of  ad:ion,  they  move  it  circularly.  Two  mufcles  bend  the  cubit, 
the  one  named  Biceps.^  or  two-headed,  and  the  other  RrachUus  or  the  arm-mufcle  •,  but  one,  two  or 
three  mufcles  extend  it  j  for,  if  you  have  refped  to  the  original,  this  mufcle  hath  two  or  three  heads, 
but  one  only  infertion. 

In  the  infide  of  the  cubit  are  feven  mufcles,  one  Talmaris^  two  wrift-benders,  two  Pronatores.^  one 
fquare,  another  in  fome  fort  round  *,  two  fiiager-bendcrs,  and  one  Abdutior^  or  drawer  afide.  Thefe 
fourteen  internal  and  external  mufcles  of  the  cubit,  do  not  indeed  move  the  cubit,  but  only  feated 
theremovethe  wand,  and  with  it  the  hand.  Thefe  are  the  thirteen  mufcles  of  the  hand  i  the  Thenar 
which  may  not  only  be  divided  into  two,  but  into  fix,  not  only  by  the  divers  adfions  it  performs,  but 
alfo  by  the  branches  divided  by  a  manifeft  fpace  between  them  j  the  lecond  is  called  the  Hypothenar., 
which  lies  under  the  little  finger,  as  the  Thenar  doth  under  the  thumb  ,  the  third  is  the  Abdudor  of 
the  thumb  i  then  follow  the  four  Lumbrici  and  fix  Interojfes,  although  eight  may  be  obferved. 

The  whole  leg  hath  at  the  Icafi  fifty  mufcles,  for  we  reckon  there  are  fourteen  mufcles  in  the  The  mufcles 
thigh,  there  arc  eleven  made  for  the  ufe  of  the  leg  j  there  are  nine  feated  in  the  leg,  three  before,  of  the  leg  ioi 
and  fix  behind,  which  ferve  for  the  ule  of  the  foot  and  toes  i  in  the  foot  are  feated  fixtecn.  There-  fifty, 
fore  of  the  fourteen  mufcles  ferving  the  thigh  to  bend  it,  one  called  the  Lumbaris.,  the  other  arifing 
from  the  cavity  of  the  hanch-bonc  >  but  the  three  which  make  the  buttocks  and  the  Triceps  or  three¬ 
headed 
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headed  mufcle,  (which  if  you  plcafe,  you  may  divide  into  three)  extend  it.  Befides  thefe,  the  four 
Vin-mufcles,  and  two  Obturatores^  of  which  the  one  is  internal,  and  the  other  external,  turn  the 
thigh  about.’  The  leg  hath  eleven*,  that  is,  the  long,  the  membranous,  the  four  FoJUci^  orhind- 
mufcles  (thr*ee  of  which  come  from  the  huckle-bone,  but  the  other  from  the  commilTurq  of  the  (hare- 
bone)  the  right,  the  two  vaft,  the  Crureus  or  leg-mufcle,  and  the  Popliteus^  or  ham-mufcle.  Thefe  feat 
cd  in  the  leg  for  the  ufe  of  the  foot  and  toes,  are  three  fore,  and  fix  hind-mufcles ;  Two  of  the  fore 
bend  the  foot,  one  of  which  is  C2i\kd  thc^ihUus  amicus^  the  other  which  you  may  divide 

into  two.  The  third  the  bender  of  the  toes,  although  it  alfo  partly  bend  the  foot,  to  which  alfo 
the  bender  of  the  thumb  may  be  revoked.  One  of  the  hind  is  the  toe-bender,  others  extend  the 
foot*,  and  are  in  this  order :  Two  twins,  one  Tlantaris^  one  Soleus^  one  ‘libUus  pofikus^  and  the 
great  bender  of  the  toes,  to  which  may  be  revoked  the  bender  of  the  thumb.  Of  the  fixteen  feat- 
cd  in  the  foot,  one  is  above,  feated  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  which  we  call  the  Ahdu^or  of  the  toes  ^ 
another,  in  the  foie  of  the  foot  v  to  wit,  the  little  bender  of  the  toes,which  goes  to  the  fecond  joynt  of 
the  toes  alongft  the  infide  of  the  foot  i  the  other  lends  his  help  to  the  great  toe,  which  you  call  the 
Abdudtor  oi  the  thumb,  another  is  feated  on  the  outfide  for  the  ufe  of  the  little  toe.  To  thefe  are 
added  the  four  Lumhrici^  befides  the  eight  Interojfes^  or  if  you  had  rather  ten.  And  thus  much  may 
fuffice  for  the  enumeration  of  the  mufcles. 

7he  Figure  of  the  mufcles^  when  the  Skin  with  its  Veins ^  theFat^  and  all  the  flejhy  membranes  are  taken 
away  j  that  part  of  the  flejhy  Membrane  excepted^  which  takes  upon  it  the  nature  of  amufcle ,  as  being 
conjoyned  with  the  mufcles* 
dFhe  mufcle  of  the  fore-head* 
b  the  temporal  mufcle* 
c  the  mufcle Jhutting  the  eye-lid. 
d  the  mufcle  openmg  the  wings  of 
the  nofe* 

e  the  fore-part  of  the  yok^-bone* 
f  the  mufcle  of  the  upper  lip,  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  nofe* 

g  the  beginning  of  the  majfeter  or 
grinding  mufcle. 

h  the  broad  mufcle  confifting  of  a 
flejhy  membrane. 

i  k  the  beginning  thereof  which  rifes 
immediately  from  the  collar-bone, 
and  the  top  of  the  Jhoulder. 

1  that  part  thereof  which  bends  for¬ 
wards  to\. 

m  the  mufcle  which  lifts  up  the  arm* 
n  the  peroral  mufcle. 
o  the  membranous  part  of  this  muf¬ 
cle  which  isjoyned  to  the  nervous 
part  of  the  flrjl  mujcle  of  the 
Abdomen,  or  belly, 
f^qthe flejhy  portion  thereof,  from 
the  fixth  and  feventh  ribs,  and 
the  infertion  thereof* 
r  the  mufcle  drawing  down  the  arm* 
ithe  oblique  defending  mufcle  of 
the  lower  belly. 

1 1 1  the  infertion  of  the  great  faw- 
mufcle* 

u  u  the  Linea  alba,or  white-line,at 
which  the  two  oblique  defeendent 
mufcles  meet,  covering  the  whole 
belly.  X  the  yard,  the  sk^n  being 
taken  away,  y  the  vejfels  of  feed. 

CL  the  tejiicles  wrapped  in  the  flejhy  membrane.  ^  the  fore-mufcle  bending  the  cubit*  yy  the  hind  mufcle 
bending  the  cubit*  h  the  mufcle  extending  the  cubit,  t  the  two-headed  mufcle  extending  the  wrijh  i  the  muf¬ 
cle  producing  the  broad  tendon  on  the  back^of  the  hand*  ?Jois  tendon*  n  the  mufcle  turningup  the  wand* 
^  the  upper  mujcle  flattingthe  wand,  ithe  fecond  of  the  arm-benders,  -whofe  beginning  /rn,  and  tendon  "h* 
0  a  portion  of  the  mufcle,,  whereof  one  part  yields  tendons  to  the  wriji,  the  other  to  the  tl.mmb*  -cr  the  flejh- 
lefs  articulation  of  the  thumb,  p  amufcle  inferted into  the  wriji,  lying  near  to  the  following  mufcle.  e  a 
tnujcle  divided  into  two  tendons,  the  one  whereof  is  inferted  into  thefirji  joynt  of  the  thumb,  the  other  into 
the  following.  T  the  firji  mujcle  of  the  thigh,  whofe  head  is  at  u ,  and  tendon  at  cp,  and  infertion  at  x*  4  ^he 
end  of  the  fecond  mufcle  of  the  thigh.  Q  the  end  of  the  third  mufcle  of  the  thigh,  i  the  fixth  mufcle  of  the 
leg  ',  bis  beginning  at  2,  almoji  wholly  membranous  at  3  .4  the  ninth  mufcle  of  ' the  leg.  5  the  eighth  of  the  leg. 
6  a  portion  of  the  fixth  and  feventh  of  the  thigh.  7  the  glandules  of  the  groins*  8  the  eighth  of  the  thigh, 
p  the  fecond  of  the  leg.  ii  the  mnermoji  of  the  ankle.  12  the  fixth  mujcle  of  the  foot,  his  original  13. 
jy  and ‘I the' feventh  of  thefoot*  16  the  tendon  of  the  mufcle  liftingup  the  great  toe.  ly  the  mufcles  ex- 
tendingthe  four  other  toes,  the  abdu^or  of  the  great  toe,  15?  a  tranfverfe  ligament*  20  a  tendon  of  the 

ninth  mufcle  of  the  foot*  21  the  firji  mufcle.  22  the  fourth  mufcle  of  the  foot*  23  the  tendon  of  the  third 
mufcle.  2^  a  mufde  bendmg  the  third  bone  of  the  four  lejfer  toes. 

The  end  of  the  fixth  Book. 
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Of  Tum  OKS  againji  Nature  in  General 


'  C  H  A  P.  I. 


What  a  Tfmtour  againji  Nature,  vulgarly  called  an  Imfofiume,  is  j  and  vahathe  the  differences  thereof, 

yN  Impofthume,  commonly  fo  called,  is  an  affe(^  againft  Nature,  compofcd  and  made 
\  of  three  kind  of  Difeafes  5  diftemperature,  ill  Conformation,  and  Solution  of  Con¬ 


tinuity,  concurring  to  the  hindering  or  hurting  of  the  Adfion.  An  humour,  or  any 
other  matter,  anfwering  in  proportion  to  a  humour,  abolifliing,  wcakning,  or  depra¬ 
ving  of  the  office,  or  fundrion  of  that  part  or  body  in  which  it  refides,  caufcth  it. 

The  differences  of  Impoftumes  are  commonly  drawn  from  five  things ,  Quantity, 
Matter,  Accidents,  the  Nature  of  the  part,  which  they  affed  or  poffefs  i  and  laftly,  their  efficient  cau- 
fes.  I  have  thought  good  for  the  better  underftanding  of  them,  todefcribe  them  in  this  following 
Scheme. 

A  lable  of  the  deferences  of  Humors, 


What  an  irh- 
poftume  vul¬ 
garly  fo  Galled 
is. 

The  material 
caufcs  of  Im¬ 
poftumes,  Or 
unnatural  tu¬ 
mours. 


'  C  From  their 
^ntity,  by 
reafon  where- 
of  Impo¬ 
ftumes  are 
called 
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From  their 


'Natural,^ 


Or, 


From  the 
matter,  cf 
which  they 

are  caufed  Not  Natural,  which  hath 
and  made, 
which  is 
either 


Great,  which  are  comprehended  under  the  General  name  cf  Phlegmns,  which  happen  in 
the  flefhy  parts,  by  Galen,  lib.  de  Tumor,  contra  Naturam,  &lib.2.  adGlau- 
conem. 

Indifferent,  or  of  the  middle  fort,  as  Fellons. 

Small,  as  thofe  which  Avicen  calls  Bothores,  i.e,PuJhes  andPuffules,  allkind  of 
Scabs  and  Leproftes  j  and  laftly,  alljmall  breakings  out. 

Colour,  from  whence  Impojiumes  are  named,  white,  red,  pale, yellow,  blue  or  blacky,  and fo 
of  any  other  colour. 

Accidents,  as\Pam,  hardnefs,foftnef,  and  fuch  likeh  from  whence  they  are  faid  to  be  painful,  not  pain¬ 
ful  hard,foft,  and fo  of  the  refr, 

Hot,  and  that  \  Sanguin,from  whence  a  true  Phlegmon. 

either  c  Cholerick^  from  whence  a  true  Eryfipelas. 

Cold,and  that  5  Phlegmatick^,  from  whence  a  true  Oedema, 

•  either  \  Melancholick^,  from  whence  a  perfect  Scirrhus. 

of  a  fanguine  ^Carbuncles,  Gangrenes,  eating-V leers, 
humour,  c  Sphacels  are  caufed, 
of  a  cholerick^SOf  thegrojfer,  the  eating  Herpes,  of  the 
humour,  c  fubtiler,  the  Herpes  miliaris  is  made, 
exceeded  the  limits  of<  r  f  Watery  and  flatulent  Impojiumes,  the 

its  natural  aoodnefs,  ®  <  Khws-evil,  knots  and  all  phleomatick 

from  whence  tllegtti-  ^  C  jwellings  and  excrejcences, 

mate  Humours,  there-  of  a  melancho- ^Hhe  exguifite  or  perfect  Schthus,  hardnef- 
fore  lick^  humour,  c  fes,  and  all  fort  of  cancerous  Humors, 

From  the  condition,  and  nature  of  the  parts  which  they  poffefi,  from  whence  the  Ophthalmia,  that  is,  a 
Phlegmon  of  the  eyes,  Parotis,^  tumour  near  the  ears.  Paronychia,  or  a  Whitlow,  at  the  roots  of 
the  nails  \  andfoofthereji. 

From  the  efficient  caufes,  or  rather  the  manner  of  doing.  For  fame  Impojiumes  are  faid  to  be  made  by  de¬ 
fluxions,  others  by  congejiion  \  thofe  are  commonly  hot,  and  the  other  commonly  cold,  as  it  Jhall  more 
manifejily  appear  by  the  following  chapter. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

Of  the  general  caufes  of  Humours, 

t 

THerc  are  two  general  Caufes  of  Impoftumes,  Fluxion,  and  Congeftion :  Defluxions  are  oc-  After  what 
cafioned,  either  by  the  part  fending,  or  receiving  j  the  part  fending  difeharges  it  felf  of  the  manner  tu- 
humours,  becaufe  the  expulfive  faculty  refident  in  that  part  is  provoked  to  expel  them,  “^ours  againft 
moved  thereto,  either  by  the  troublefomnefs  of  their  Quantity  or  Quality.  The  part  receiving,  ^hklly  ma^dc. 
draws  and  receives  occafion  of  heat,  pain,  weaknefs,  (whether  natural  or  accidental,)  opennefs  of  the 
paffages,  and  lower  fituation. 

The  caufes  of  heat,  in  what  part  foever  it  be,  arc  commonly  three,  as,  all  immoderate  motion  jhe  caufcs  of 
(under  which  fridions  are  alfo  contained  O  external  heat,  either,  from  Fire,  or  Sun  i  and  the  ufe  of  Heat, 
acrid  Meats  and  Medicins. 

The  caufes  ofPain  are  four,  thefirft  is  a  fudden  and  violent  invafion  of  fome  intemperate  thing.  Four  caufes  of 
by  means  of  the  four  flrft  qualities  i  the  fecond  is,{blution  of  continuity,  by  a  Wound,  Luxation, Fra- 
dure,  Contulion,  or  Diftenlioii  •,  the  third,  is  tlie  exquifit  fenfc  of  the  part,  for  you  feel  no  pain  in  cut¬ 
ting  a  bone,  or  expofing  it  to  cold  or  heat  •,  the  fourth  is,  the  attention,  as  it  were,  of  the  Animal  Fa¬ 
culty  for  the  mind,  diverted  from  the  adwal  caufc  of  pain,- is  lels  troubled,  or  fbffiblc  of  it. 
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two  caufes  of  A  part  is  weak,  either  by  its  Nature,  or  by  fome  Accident :  by  its  Nature,  as  the  Glandules  and 
weakncfs.  Emundories  of  the  principal  parts  •,  by  Accident,  as  if  fome  diftemper,  bitter  pain,  or  great  deflu¬ 

xion  have  feized  upon  it,  and  wearied  it,  for  fo  the  ftrength  is  weakned,  and  the  paflfages  dilated. 
And  the  lownefs  of  fite  yields  opportunity  for  the  falling  down  of  humours. 

Two  caufes  of  Xhe  caufes  of  congeftion  are  two  principally,  as  the  weaknefs  of  the  concodive  faculty,  which  re- 

congcftion.  ^he  part,  (by  which  the  aflfimilation  into  the  fubftance  of  the  part  of  the  nourifhment  flowing 

to  it,  is  fruftrated)  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  expulfive  faculty for,  whileft  the  part  cannot  expel  fu- 
perfluities,  their  quantity  continually  increafes. 

And  thus  often  times  cold  Impoftumes,  have  their  original  from  a  grofs  and  tough  humour,  and  fo 

are  more  difficult  to  cure.  ,  .  , 

Laftly,  All  the  caufes  of  Impoftumes  may  be  reduced  to  three  *,  that  is,  the  primitive  or  external  *, 
the  antecedent  or  internal  j  and  the  eonjund  or  containing :  as  we  will  hereafter  treat  more  at  large. 


Lib.  2. 
CUiic.  &  1 3 
Method. 

The  proper 


CHAP.  III. 

\  ' 

figns  of  Jm^ofihimes  or  fumours  in  general. 

The  principal  ’JTX  Eforewe  undertake  the  cure  of  Tumors,  it  is  expedient  to  know  their  kinds  and  difference?, 
ligns  of  tu-  1-C  which  knowledge  muft  be  drawn  from  their  proper  figns,  the  fame  way,  as  in  other  Dif- 
inours  arc  §  J  g^fes.  ‘  Butbecaufethe  proper  and  principal  figns  of  tumours  are  drawn  from  the  effence  of 
tliTcffencTof  the  part  they  polf^^^^  we  muft  hrft  know  the  parts,  and  then  confider  what  their  effence  and  com- 

thj.  part.  pofeon  Anatomy,  and  the  obfervation  of  the  depraved  Fundion,  efpccially 

when  the  affeded  part  is  one  of  thofe  which  lie  hid  in  the  Body  3  for  we  know  whether  or  no  the 
external  parts  are  affeded  with  a  Tumour  againftNature,by  comparing  that  with  his  Natural,  which 
is  contrary.  For  comparing  the  found  part  with  the  difeafed  j  we  lhall  eafily  judge  whether  it  be  fwol- 

len  or  no.  1  r  1  r  1  •  1 

But  becaufe  it  is  not  Efficient  for  a  Chirurgeon  only  to  know  thefe  general  figns  (which  are  known 

even  to  the  vulgar  ;  he  muft  attentively  oblerve  fuch  as  are  more  proper  and  near.  And  thefe  are 
drawn  from  the  difference  of  the  matter  and  humours,  of  which  the  tumours  confift. 

For  this,  Galen  teaches.  That  all  differences  of  Tumours  arife  from  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
matter  which  flows  down  and  generates  the  Tumour  •,  alfo  they  are  known  by  fuch  accidents  as  hap¬ 
pen  to  them,  as  colour,  heat,  hardnefs,  foftnefs,  pain,  tenfion,  reliftance. 

1  ne  proper  Wherefore  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and  tenfion,  indicate  a  fanguine  humour  3  coldnefs,  foftnefs,  and  no- 
figns  of  a  fan-  great  pain.  Phlegm  3  tenfion,  hardnefs,  the  livid  colour  of  the  part,  and  a  pricking  pain  by  fits,  Me- 
of  a”  phlSmJ’  lancholy  3  and  yellowiffi  and  palecolour,  biting  pain  without  hardnefs  of  the  part,  Choler. 
tick,  of  a  nie^  And  befides,  Impoftumes  have  their  periods  and  exacerbations  following  the  nature  and  motion 
lancholick,  of  of  the  humours  of  which  they  are  generated.  Wherefore  by  the  motion  and  fits  it  will  be  no  difficult 
a  cholerick.  ^o  know  the  kind  of  the  humor  •,  for  as  in  the  Spring,{o  in  the  Morning  the  bloud  is  in  motioir, 

kdL  ofTu*  as  in  the  Summer,  fb  in  the  midft  of  the  Day,  Choler  as  in  Autumn,  fo  in  the  Evening,  Mel^mcholy, 
mors  by  their  as  in  Winter,  fo  in  the  Night  the  exacerbation  of  Phlegm  are  moft  predominant.  For  Hippocrates  and 
motion  and  Galen  teach,  that  the  Year  hath  Circuits  of  Difeafes,  fo  that  the  lame  proportion  of  the  excefs  and 
exacerbation,  motion  of  humours,which  is  in  the  Four  Seafons  of  the  Year,is  alfo  in  the  Four  Quarters  of  each  Day. 
Lib.2.  Epidem.  ijnpoftumes  which  are  curable  have  Four  Times  s  their  beginning,  increafe,  ftate,  and  declination^ 
The  begin-  and  we  muft  alter  our  Medicins  according  to  the  variety  of  thefe  Times.  We  know  the  beginning 
ingofan  Im-  by  the  firft  fwellingof  thepart  i  The  increafe,  when  the  fwelling,  pain  and  other  accidents  domani- 
poftume.  feftly  increafe  and  enlarge  themfelves  3  The  ftate  when  the'forefaid  fymptoms  increafe  no  more,  but 
The  increafe.  at  their  height,  remain  in  their  ftate  immoveable,  unlefs  the  very  matter  of  the 

me  itate.  degenerate,  and  change  it  felf  into  another  kind  of  humours  The  Declination,  when  the 

fwelling,  pain,  fever,  reftlefsnefs,  are  leffened.  And  from  hence  the  Chirurgeon  may  prefage  what 
the  end  of  the  tumour  may  be  s  for  tumours  are  commonly  terminated  four  manner  of  ways,  if  fo  be 
that  the  motion  of  the  humours  caufing  them  be  not  intercepted,  or  they  without  fome  manifeft  caufe 
do  flow  back  into  the  body. 

Therefore  firft  they  are  terminated  by  infenfible  tranfpiration  or  refolution  s  fecondly,  by  fuppura- 
tion  when  the  matter  is  digefted  and  ripened  s  thirdly,  by  induration,  when  it  degenerates  into  a 
Scirrhus,  the  thinner  part  ot  the  humour  being  diffolveds  the  fourth,  which  is  the  worft  of  all,  by  a 
Corruption  and  Gangrene  of  the  part,  which  is,  when  overcome  with  violence,  or  the  abundance  or 
quality  of  the  humour,  or  both,  it  comes  to  that  diftemper,  that  it  lofes  its  proper  aeftion. 

It  is  beft  to  terminate  a  tumour  by  refolution,  and  the  worft  by  corruption  s  fuppuration  and  in- 
Thc  figns  of  a  duration  are  between  both,  although  that  is  far  better  than  this.  Thefignsby  which  the  Chirurgeons 
tumor  to  be  may  prefage  that  an  Impoftume  may  be  terminated  by  refolving,  are  the  remiflion  or  flacking  of  the 
terminated  by  fwelling,  pain,  pulfation,  tenfion,  heat,  and  all  other  accidents,  and  the  unaccuftomed  livelincfs  and 
refolution.  imhing  of  the  part  s  and  hot  Impoftumes  are  commonly  thus  terminated,  becaufe  the  hot  humour  is 

eafily  refolved,  by  reafon  of  its  fubtilty.  ^  ‘  ^ 

Signs  of  fuppuration  are  thq  intention  or  increafe  of  pain,  heat,  fwelling,  pulfation,  and  the  fe¬ 
vers  for  according  to  Pain  and  the  Fever  are  greater  when  the  matter  is  fuppurating, 

than  when  it  is  fuppurat^. 

The  Chirurgeon  muft  be  very  attentive  to  know  and  obferve  when  fuppuration  is  made,  for  the 
purulent  matter  oft-times  lies  hid  Hippocrates  by  reafon  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  part  lying 
above  or  over  it. 

The  figns  of  an  Impoftume  degenerating  into  a  Scirrhous  hardnefs,  are  the  diminution  of  the 
.  tumour 


The  figns  of 
ruppuration. 
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tumour  and  hardnefs  remaining  in  the  part.  The  caufes  of  the  hardnefs  not  going  away  with  the 
fuelling,  are  the  weaknefs  of  Nature,  the  grofsnefs  and  toughnefs  of  the  humour,  and  unskilfulnefs  of 
the  Chirurgeon,  who  by  too  long  ufing  refolving  things  hath  occafioned,  that  the  more  fubtil  part  of 
the  humour  being  diliolved,  the  reft  of  the  grofler  n3.ture  like  esrthy  dregs  remains  concrete  in  the 
part.  For  fo  Potters  Veffds  dried  in  theSun,  grow  hard.  But  the  LkiLl  Chirurgc“y  oct 
fion  a  Scirrhous  hardnds  by  another  means,  as  by  condenfating  the  skin,  and  incralTating  thehu^ 
mours  by  too  much  ufe  of  repercuflives.  But  you  may  perceive  an  Impollume  to  degenerate 
into  a  Gangrene  thus,  if  the  accidents  of  heat,  rednefs,  pulfation  and  tenfion  (hall  be  more  intenfe 
than  they  are  wont  to  be  in  fuppuration,  if  the  pain  prefently  ceafe  without  anymanifeft  caufes  if 
the  part  wax  livid  or  black  •,  and  lalHy,  if  it  ftink. 

But  we  (hall  treat  of  this  more  at  large  when  ivecomc  to  treat  of  the  Gangrene  and 
A  hidden  diminution  of  the  tumour,  and  that  without  manifell  caufe,  is  a  fign  of  the  matter  fallen 
back,  and  turned  into  the  body  again,  which  may  be  occalioned  by  the  immoderate  ufe  of  refrieera- 

ting  things.  And  fometimes  much  flatulency  mixed  with  the  matter,  although  there  be  no  fault  in 
thole  things  which  were  applied.  - 

Fevers  and  many  other  malign  Symptoms  •,  as  Swoundings  and  Convulfion,  by  tranflation  of  the 
matter  to  the  noble  parts,  follow  this  flowing  back  of  the  humour  into  the  body. 


The  figns  and 
caufes  of  a  tu¬ 
mor  termina¬ 
ted  in  a  Ssfr~ 
rhu^i. 


The  figBS  of  a 
Gangrene  at 
hand. 


Of  difippea- 
rance  of  a  tu¬ 
mor,  and  the 
(igns  thereof 


CHAP.  IV. 

,  Of  the  Prognofiick^  in  Impoftumes, 

TUmors  arifing  from  a  melancholy,  phlegmatick,  grols,  tough,  or  vifeous  humour,  ask  a  Ion-  tamors 
ger  time  for  their  cure,  than  thofe  which  are  of  bloud  or  choler.  And  they  are  more  diffi 

cultly  cured  which  are  of  humours  not  natural,  than  thofe  which  are  of  humours  vet  contai- 
red  in  the  bounds  of  Nature.  j  ^  i 

For  thofe  humours  which  are  rebellious,  offend  rather  in  quality  than  in  quantity,  and  undereo  the  Tumors  made 
divers  forms  of  things  diflenting  from  Nature,  which  are  joined  by  no  limilitude  or  affinit^with  ■natter  nor 
things Natural,  as  Suet,  Poultis, Honey, the  dregs  of  Oil  and  Wine  ;  yea  and  of  folid  bodies,  as  Stone 
Sar^  Coal,  Straws ;  and  fornetimes  of  living  things,  as  Worms,  Serpents,  and  the  like  Monliers.  ’  Ttlu'red 
The  tumours  whieh  po&fs  the  inner  parts  and  noble  entrails,  aje  more  dangerous  and  deadly 
as  alfo  thofe  which  are  in  the  joints,  or  near  to  them.  And  thefe  tumors  which  fdze  upon  great  Vef- 
feKas  Veins,  Arteries,  and  .Nerves,  for  fear  of  great  elfullon  of  bloud,  wafting  of  the  fpirits  and  con- 
vuUion.  So  Impoftumes  of  a  monftrms  bignefsare  often  deadly  by  reafon  of  the  great  refolution  of  Hippo.  Aph.  8. 
the  fpirits  caufed  by  their  oj^ning.  Thofe  which  degenerate  into  a  Scirrim,  are  of  long  continuance  f>&- 
and  hard  to  cure,  as  alfo  thofe  which  are  in  hydropick,  leprous,  fcabby  and  corrupt  bodies,  for  thev 
otten  turn  into  malign  and  ill-conditioned  Ulcers.  ^ 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  the  general  Cure  of  fumors  againft  Nature,- 

obferved  in  the  cure  of  Impoftumes.  The  firll  is  the  effence 
thereof,  the  fecond,  the  quality  of  the  humour  cauftng  the  Impoflume;  the  third  the 
.  tapper  of  the  part  affedted.  The  firfUndication  drawn  from  the  Effence,  that  is  fr™;  the 
gr^tnels  or  fmalnefs  of  the  Tumor,  varies  the  manner  of  curing,  for  the  Medicins  mull  be  i,  c^fcd 
ordiminifced  according  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  Tumor.  Thefeeond,  takenfrom  thenatt  eof  he 
humour  ^fo  changes  our  counfel,  for  a  mull  be  otherwife  cured  than 

Oedema,  thin  a  Setnrhus,  and  afimple  Tumor,  otherwife  than  a  compound.  And  alfo  you  mull' 
cute  after  another  manner  a  Tumor  coming  of  an  humour  not  natural,  than  that  which  is  of  a  natii- 

1  tL’iP  than  that  which  is  marby  deflu- 

xion.  The  third  Indication  IS  taken  from  the  part  in  which  the  Tumor  relides ;  by  thenamre^of 
the  part  we  underftand  its  temperature,  conformation,  fite,  faculty,  and  fundlion. 

The  temperature  indicates  that  fome  Medicins  are  convenient  for  the  flclhy  parts,  as  thofe  which 
are  more  moift  s  others  for  thenervous,  as  more  dry  j  for  yon  mull  apply  fome  tWng  to  the  5 

“^““f^ings  to  thefeparts  which  by  reafon  oftheirrairSly  fob- 
jedt  to  defluxioii^,  another  to  fhofe  parts  which  by  their  denlity  are  not  obnoxious  to  ft  ^ 

Veftls'IXffrhf'^^ asifithave  any.  connexion  ^ith  the  great 
vehels,  and  It  It  be  ht  to  pour  forth  the  matter  and  humour  when  it  is  fuppurated  ^ 

^  Galea  by  the  name  of  Faculty  underftands  the  ufe  and  fenfe  of  the  part.  This  hath  a  manlfoU 

indication  in  enring,  for  fome  parts  are  principal,  asthe  Brain,  Heart,  and  Live  “fo  heft  ve^feie 

communicated  to  the  whole  body  by  the  Nerves,  Arteries,  and  Veins. 

Others  truly  are  not  principal,  but  yet  fo  neceffary  that  none  can  live  without  them  ac  fhe  <:. 
mach.  Some  are  endued  with  a  moft  ouirk  fenff*  nc  Ihp  Fvp  as  the  Sto- 

wherefore  they  cannot  endure  ^  Membranes,  Nerves,  and  Tendons-, 

the  indicatio^^wiirte  1^  rhi  h  I  f  if'""'’  •  called  to  mind  thefe  indications, 

flowingdown,  0  whicr/s  readvrofl^^^^^  IS®  as  if  we  cohfider  the  humour 

part-,  L  cotreftirofoccidems^  conjundi  matter,  that  is,  the  humour  impadl  in  the 

of  the  caX.  Ttefnra  tr  ‘hat  which  is  moll  urgent  and 

orweak  iSvingrS  lLtT  the  antecedent  matter;  ftrong 

weak ,  having  regard  to  the  Tumour  as  it  is  then,  onely  excepting  fix  conditions  of  Tumors  ■,  thf 

Q.?  lirll: 


What’muft  be 
confidered  in 
undertaking 
the  cure  of 
tumors. 


What  we  muff 
underftand  by 
the  nature  of 
the  part. 


What  we 
muft  under¬ 
ftand  by  the 
faculty  of  the 
parr. 

What  we  muft 
confider  in 
performing 
the  Cure. 


I- 
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vir. 


♦-v.P  m'lttpr  1  es  tar  in,  that  is,  flows  by  tne  v  eins  wnicn  ucs  muic  - 

in  the  Glandules.  But  if  the  whole  body  be  plethorick,  a  coiittnient  diet,  Purguig,  and  Phlebotomy, 
muft  bVaoSinted,  friaions  and  bathes  touft  be  ufed.  Ill  humours  are  amended  by  diet  and  purging. 
If  the  weaknefs  of  the  part  receiving  draw  on  a  defluxion,  it  muft  be  ftrengthened.  ^  _ 

If  the  part  be  inferiour  in  its  fite,  let  the  Patient  be  fo  feated,  or  laid,  that  ^t  receiving,  as 

muchasWy  be,  may  be  the  higher.  Ifpainbethe  caufe  ofdefiuxion,  wemulUflwageit 

mitigating  it.  If  the  thinnefs,  or  lightnefs  of  the  humour  caufe  a  defluxion,  it  m^  be 

Meats  and  Medicins.  But  for  the  matter  contained  in  the  part,  becaufe  it  is  agaii^  Nature,  it  requires 

to  be  evacuate  by  refolving  things,  as  Cataplafms,  Ointments,  Fomentations, 

by  evacuation,  as  by  fcarifying,  or  fuppurating  things,  as  by  ripening  ^  ^  ‘ 

Laftly  For  theconjundl  accidents,  as  the  Fever,  Pain,  and  fuch  like,  they  mult  be  mitigated  by  affwa- 

ging  mollifying  and  relaxing  Medicins,  as  I  ftiall  (hew  more  at  large  hereafter. 


what  tumors 
may  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  a 
Phlegmpn. 
Which  to  an 
Eryfipelas. 
Which  to  an 
Oedema, 


Which  to  a 
Scirrhia, 
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Of  the  four  principal  and  general  "tumours,,  and  of  other  Impofiumes  vphtch  may  he  reduced  to  them, 

He  principal  and  chief  Tumours  which  the  abundance  of  humours  generate,  arefoun  a 

Fhlegmon,Eryfpelas,  Oedema,  and  Scirrhw :  innumerable  others  may  be  reduced  to  thefe, 
JL  diftineuithed  by  divers  names  according  to  the  various  condition  of  the 
parts  receiving.  Wherefore  a  Phyma,  Fellon,  Carbuncle,  Inflammation  ot  the  ^'es,Squin- 

cv  J5«^f?,andlaflly,  all  forts  of  hot  and  moift  tumours  may  be  reduced  to  a  Phlegmon.  1  he 
diliam,  the  eating  Herpes,  Ring-worms,  and  Tetters,  and  alt  Impoftumes  brought  torth  by  c  Wer,  are 
contained  under  an  Eryfipelta.  Jihermata,  Steatmata,  Melmndes,  the  Jejindo  or  Jalpn,  Ganghm, 
Knots  Kings-Evils,Weni  Watery  Ruptures,  t\\tAfcites  ^\\^Leucophlegmamm2y  be  reduced  to  an 
Oedema,  as  alfo  all  flatulent  tumours,  which  the  abundance  of  corrupt  Phlegm  produces. 

In  the  kindred  of  the  are  reckoned  a  Cancer,  Leprofie,  Warts,  Corns,  zlhymus,  zVanx, 

Morphero  black  and  white,  and  other  Impoftumes  arifing  from  a  Melancholy  humour.  ^ 

Now  we  will  treat  of  thefe  Tiumors  in  particular,  beginning  with  a  Phlegmon, 


what  a  true 
Phlegmon  is. 
A  Phlegmon 
one  thing,  and 
a  phlegmo¬ 
nous  Tumour 
another. 


Gd.  llh.  dt  Ta- 
moribuSf  &c, 
ad  GUuc. 
Bd'ppoc,  lib.  de 
Vuln.  cap.  Cal. 
lib.  de  Tumor, 
prgter  naturm. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  a  Phlegmon. 

APhlesmon  is  a  general  name  for  all  Impoftumes,  which  the  abundance  of  inflamed  bloud  pro¬ 
duces.  That  is  called  a'true  Phlegmon,  which  is  made  of  laudable  bloud,  offending  onely  in 
quantity.  But  a  Baftard  Phlegmon,  or  a  phlegmonous  Impoftume  hath  fome  other,  and  pro¬ 
per  name  i  as  a  Carbuncle,  Fellon,  Gangrene,  Sphacel,  and  the  like  malign  Puff  ules.  So  when  there 
IS  a  conflux  of  divers  humors  into  one  tumor,  divers  kinds  of  phlegmonous  Impoftu^s  called  by  d  i¬ 
vers  names,  according  to  the  more  abundant  humour ,  arife  j  as  if  a  fmall  portion  oi  Phlegm  mail  be 
mixed  with  a  greater  quantity  of  bloud,  it  (hall  be  called  an  Oedematom  Phlegmon',  but  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  quantity  of  phlegm  be  the  greater,  it  ftiall  be  named  a  phlegmonous  Oedema,  and  lo  ot  the 
reft  •, '  always  naming  the  tumour,  from  that  which  is  predominant  in  it.  '  .  ,  /  r  i 

Therefore  we  muft  obferve  that  all  differences  of  fuch  tumours  arife  from  that,  either  becaufe  the 
'  bloud  caufing  it  offends  only  in  quantity  i  which  if  it  do,  it  caufes  that  t  umor  which  is  properly  called 
a  Phlegmon  >  if  in  quality,  it  makes  a  phlegmonous  tumour,  becaufe  the  matter  thereof  is  muchde- 

parted  from  the  goodnefs  of  bloud. 

But  Woud  is  faid  to  offend  in  quantity,  either  by  admixture  of  fome  other  matter,  as  Phlegm,  Ch^ 
ler  or  Melancholy,  from  whence  proceed  Oedematow,  Eryfipelous,  Scirrhous  Phlegmons  ,  or  by 
corruption  of  its  proper  fubftance,  from  whence  Carbuncles  and  all  kinds  of  Gangrenes',  or  by  con¬ 
cretion  and  when  Nature  is  difappointed  of  its  attempted  and  hoped  for  fuppuration,  either  by  de¬ 
fault  of  the  Air,  or  Patient,  or  by  the  errour  of  the  Phyficiaiv,  and  hence  oft-times  happen 
maes,  Steatomaes,  and  Melicerides.  Although  thefe  things  be  fet  down  by  the  Ancients,  of  the  limple 
and  fimilar  matter  of  the  true  Phlegmon  i  yet  you  muft  know,  that  ip  truth  there  is  no  Impoftume, 
whofe  matter  exquifitely  (hews  the  Nature  of  one,  and  that  fimple  humour,  without  all  admixture  of 
any  other  matter  •,  for  all  humours  are  mixed  together  with  the  bloud  yet  from  the  plenty  ot  bloud 
predominating,  they  are  called  Sanguine,  as  if  they  were  of  bloud  alone. 

Wherefore  ifany  tumours  refemble  the  nature  of  one  fimplehumour,  truly  they  are  not  of  any  na-i- 
tural  humour,  but  from  fome  humour  which  is  corrupt,  vitiated  and  offending  in  quality ,  tor  lo 
bloud  by  aduftion  degenerates  into  Choler  and  Melancholy.  11,1,  a  a 

Therefore  a  true  Phlegmon  is  defined  by  Galen A  tumor  againft  Nature,  of  laudable  bloud,  flow¬ 
ing  into  any  part  in  too  great  a  quantity.  ^ 

This  tumour,  though  moft  commonly  it  be  in  the  flelli,  yet  fometimes  it  happens  in  the  Bones,  as 

Hippocrates  and  Galen  witnefs.  •  x. 

A  Phlegmon  is  made  and  generated  thus :  when  bloud  flows  into  any  part,  in  too  great  a  quap- 

titv  ^  firft  the  greater  Veins  and  Arteries  of  the  part  affedfed  are  filled,  then  the  iiflddle,  and  laftly, 
the  fmalleft  and  capillary  j  fo  from  thofe  thus  diftended,  the  bloud  fweats  out  of  the  pores  and 
fmall  paffages  like  dew,  and  with  this  the  void  fpaces  which  are  between  the  fimilar  parts  arc 
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firft  filkd,  and  then  with  the  fame  bloud  all  the  adjacent  parts  are  hlled,  but  efpccially  the  flelh,  as 
that  which  is  moll  Ht  to  receive  defluxions,  by  reafon  of  thefpongious  rarity  of  its  fubftance  •,  but 
then  the  nerves,  tendons,  membranes,  and  ligaments,  are  likewife  huffed  fulh  whereupon  a  Tumour 
muh  neceffarily  follow,  by  reafon  of  the  repletion  which  exceeds  the  bounds  of  Nature  i  and  from 
hence  alfo  are  Tenfion  and  Refiftance  s  and  pain  alfo  happens  at  the  fame  time,  both  by  reafon  of  the 
tenfion  and  preternatural  heat. 

And  there  is  a  manifell  puliation  in  the  part,  (pecially  whilcfl  it  fuppurates,  becaufe  the  Veins,  Ar-  Tbe  caiife  of 
teries,  and  Nerves,  are  much,  being  they  are  not  onely  heated  within  by  the  influx  of  the  fervid  hu-  ?  P-Jin 
mour,but  preffed  without  by  the  adjacent  parts  .  Therefore  feeing  the  pain  comes  to  all  the  fore-  *  Pnlegmon 
faidi^arts  becaufe  they  are  too  immoderately  heated  and  preffed,  the  Arteries,  which  are  in  the  per¬ 
petual  motion  of  their  &  diajhle,  whileft  they  are  dilated,  ftrike  upon  the  other  inflamed  parts, 

whereupon  proceeds  that  beating  pain. 

Hereunto  add  i  The  Arteries,  then  filled  with  more  copious  and  hot  bloud,  have  greater  need  to 
feek  refrigeration  by  drawing  in  the  encompaffing  air  ^  wherefore  they  muft  as  of  neceffity,  have  a 
conflid  with  the  neighbouring  parts  which  are  fwollen  and  pained.  Therefore  from  hence  is  that  ad  Apb. 
pulfation  in  a  Phlegmon  which  is  defined  by  Galen,  An  agitation  of  the  Arteries,  painful  and  fenfible 
to  the  Patient  himfelf  i  for  otherwife  asr  long  as  we  are  in  health,  we  do  not  perceive  the  pulfation  of 
the  Arteries. 

Wherefore  thefe  two  caufes  of  pulfation,  or  a  pulfifick  pain  in  a  Phlegmon,  are  worthy  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  is,  the  heat  and  abundance  of  bloud  contained  in  the  Veffels  and  Arteries  (which  more 
frequently  than  their  wont  incite  the  Arteries  to  motion,  that  is,  to  their  fylble  and  diajhle  j  and  the 
compreffion  andflraitning  of  the  faid  Arteries,  by  reafon  of  the  repletion  and  diftentiofi  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts,  by  whofe  occalion  the  parts  afflided  and  beaten  by  the  trembling  and  frequent  pulfation 
ofArceriesareinpain.  '  '  , 

Hence  they  commonly  fay,  that  in  the  part  affeded  with  a  Phlegmon,  they  feel,  as  it  were,  thefenfe  Another  kind 
or  ftroke  of  a  Mallet  or  Hammer  fmiting  upon  it.  But  alfo,  befides  this  pulfation  of  the  Arteries, there  Pulfation  in 

is,  as  it  were,  another  pulfation  with  itching  from  the  humours  whileft  they  putrefie,  and  fuppiirate,  * 
by  the  permixtion,  motion,  and  agitation  of  vapours  thereupon  arifing.  ’  ' 

Thecaufeofheat  in  a  Phlegmon  is  bloud,  which  whileft  it  flows  more  plentifully  into  the  part,  is 
as  it  were,  trodden  or  thruft  down,  and  caufes  obftrudion,  from  whence  nccelfarily  follows  a  prohi¬ 
bition  oftranfpiration  and  putrefadion  of  the  bloud,  by  reafon  of  the  preternatural  heat.  But  the  - 
Phlegmon  looks  red  by  reafon  of  the  bloud  contained  in  it,  becaufe  the  humour  predominant  in  the 
part  thines  through  the  skin. 
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Of  the  Caufes  and  Signs  of  a  Tblegmon* 

THe  Caufes  ofa  Phlegmon  are  of  three  kinds  i  for  fome  are  primitive,  fome  antecedent,  and  ^rlinu 
fomeconjund.  Primitive  are  falls,  contufions,  immoderate  labour,  fridions,  application 
of  acrid  ointments,  burnings,  long  flaying,  or  labouring  in  the  hot  Sun,  a  diet  inconfiderate.  The  An°ece- 
and  which  breeds  much  bloud.  The  antecedent  Gaufes  are,  the  great  abundance  of  bloud,  too  plen-  dent  and  Con- 
tifully  flowing  in  the  Veins.  The  conjund,  the  colledtion  or  gathering  together  of  bloud  impad  in 
any  part. 

The  fignsof  a  Phlegmon  are,  fwelling,  tenfion,  refiifance,  feverifti  heat,  pain,  pulfation,  (efpccially  T^efigns  of  i 
while  it  fuppurates)  rednefs,  and  others,  by  which  the  abundance  of  bloud  is  fignified^  Phlegmon. 

And  a  little  Phlegmon  is  often  terminated  by  refolution,  but  a  great  one  by  fuppuration  •,  and 
fometimes  it  ends  in  a  Scirrhus,  or  a  tumour  like  a  Scitrhus  i  but  otherwhiles  in  a  Gangrene,  that  is, 
when  the  faculty  and  native  ftrength  of  the  part  afteded,  is  over-whelmed  by  the  greatnefrof  the  de¬ 
fluxion,  as  it  is  reported  by  Galen.  The  Chirurgeon  ought  to  confider  all  thefe  things,  that  he  may  GaU.  de  Tm, 
apply  and  vary  fuchMcdicins  as  are  convenient  for  the  nature  of  the  Patient,  and  for  the  time  and 
condition  of  the  part  affeded. 
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Of  the  Cure  of  a  true  Phlegmon,  ' 

the  cure  of  a  true  Phlegmon  muft  propofe  to  himfelf  four  intentions,  what  kind  of 
^  j  ’  becaufe  a  Phlegmon  is  a  hot  affedand  caufes  a  Fever,  muft  be  Diet  muft  be 

ordained  of  refrigerative  andhumeding  things,  with  the  convenient  ufeofthefix  things  preferibed  in 
Not-natutal,  that  is.  Air,  Meat  and  Drink,  Motion  and  Reft,  Sleep  and  Waking,  Repletion  and  ^ 
inanition ,  and  laftly ,  the  paffions  of  the  mind.  Therefore  let  him  make  choice  of  that  air  which  ' 

IS  pure  and  clear,  not  too  moift,  for  fear  of  defluxion,  but  fomewhat  cool  i  let  him  command  Meats 
which  are  moderately  cool  and  moilt,  ftiunningfuch  as  generate  bloud  too  plentifully,  fuch  will  be 
Brotlis  Jiot  tm  fat,  kafoned  with  a  little  Borage,  Lettuce,  Sorrel,  and  Succory :  let  him  be  forbidden 
t  eu  e  or  all  Spices,  and  alfoofGarlick  and  Onions,  and  all  things  which  heat  the  bloud,  as  are  all 
fatty  and  Iweet  thmgs,  as  thofe  which  eafily  take  fire.  Let  the  Patient  drink  fmall  Wine,  and  much 
allayed  with  Water :  or,  if  the  Fever  be  vehement,  the  Water  of  the  Decodion  of  Licoris,  Early,  fweet 
Pafralt  ^  Water  aiid  Sugars  always  having  regard  to  the  ftrength,  age,  andcuftomof  the 

Qj  For 


How  to  divert 
the  defluxion 
of  humours. 


The  oain  muft 


be  a 


r  pain  mui 

iflwaged. 


When  we 
muft  ufe  re- 
percufiives. 


What  local 
Medicins  we 
muft  ufe  in 
the  increafe. 


What  in  the 
ftate. 


What  in  the 
declination. 


The  corrc- 
ftiohof  the 
accidents. 
The  difcom- 
modities  ot 
pain. 

Medicins  af- 
fwaging  pain 


Narcotick  Me 
dicios. 
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Tu  u  fthctciJe  or  have  fo  led  his  life  that  he  cannot  want  the  ufe  of  Wine,  let  him  ufe  it, 
For  of  that  ag,  or  ^  .-ommanded ;  for  all  bodies  wax  hot  by  motion,  but  let  ■ 

but  altogether  moderately,  neii  i  poffeffed  by  the  Phlegmon  for  fear  of  a  new 

him  chiefly  h^ve  a  care 

rTlfte^r^ea  £t  him  have  his  belly  foluble,  if  not  by  Nature,  then  by  Art,  ^s  bythe  fre- 
remufeofClyftersandSuppofitories.  Let  him  avoid  all  vehement  perturbations  of  minds  ashate, 

“tWs  mS  of  dtothi!i^  prefaik^^  the  fecond  fco^,  that  k,  the  diverfion  of 

the  defluxion,  which  is  performed  braking  f  ^  of  tk 

mour.9.  Both  which  we  may  amend  by  purging  and  bloud-letting ,  5.5 

^“BuTiFrmrt  receiving  be  weak,  it  muft  be  ftrengthened  with  thofe  things  which  by  their  aftrk 
Aion  amSd?he  o«mrefs^of  thepaVag^^^  the  violence  of  the  humour  being  drawn  away  by  Cup- 
ping-glaires,Friafons,  Ligatures.  But  if  pain  trouble  the  part,  which  is  often  the  occafionotde  u- 

The  ted  MoOTemJ^Fe’teCo^S^^  '  That  we  toy  attain  to  this,  wc  tnUft  enter 

banAPOTStanSe,  PiUs,  Balauftics,  Bole  Armenick,ToT<ti:gi!/.rtA  Oylof  Rofes,  Quinces,  Myrtils, 

^"oteefe  fimples  variety  of  compound  Medicins  arifes.  This  may  be  the  form  of  aCataplafm. 
TV  Wd  Mi  fed  rmper^m  plMag.  an.  *  iij.  ful.  malicorii,  bataufiu,rnm&  rofaj.  an..,  i).  ola^r- 
a  & rZr  anAi. L  CaJplafma.  Another,  R  riamag.folani,hycfiyam.a„an.^.  caud^  ejumaaffi barb. 

to  ttoform'of  a  liquiTpultis.  ^And  you  may  ufe  this  liniment,  by  dipping  linen  clothes  in  it,  and 
applying  to  the  pa«  s  R  ol.  nymfh.  &  rofar.  an.  %  iij.  aq.  rof.  filani  2  gS'tl  apdv  to 

atej fa^dlm  mrtee  re^Jc'ute:  muft  be  tempered  ar^d 
mixed^with  difeufting  Medicins,  but  fo,  that  they  may  carry  the  chiet  fway,  as,  ik  FoLmalv£,  ahfmtb, 
7l^tatai]..quLrino.ycra,c,can.«^^^^^ 

roCar  mb  &  Abfmth.  an.  Z  i.  ol.  rofar.  &  cham£m.  an.  1. 1.  fiat  Cafaplafma  adformam  rultis  Jatis  iiqm 

i.  Another,  R/.feWW^,  iij.Vr„.^m.W 

£Stf  ou#.t  to  be  alike  with  fome  anodyns,  or  mitiga- 

.  .VV-  -r’ u  -Cl  oc  TfW  Jlthe£"iN.  malv£^parktar.anan.\].  coquanturfithcmenlm^ 

—215- »?.'  •  c' W-  ■.! 

Fultisfatu  liquida:-,  which  is  of  chiefufe  when  there  is  pain.  it  Ulikdvthat  the  Phlegmon 

Hnf  wbpn  the  violence  of  pain  and  other  fymptoms  are  affwaged,  it  is  likely  tnat  me  rniegmon 
is  come  to  determination.  Wherefore  then  we  muft  ufe  more  powerful  and  ftrong  difc^ves,  and 
onTFhenrbegbning  with  the  more  gentle,  left  the  fubtiler  part  of  the  humour  being  delved,  rhe 
gXrema^  in  lepart,ihould  grow  hard,  as, 

L  hordei  =  ii.  meis  com.  ^  i. ol.  charmm.  &  mehlot. an.^ ^^.fiat  Cataplafrm.  Or,  Frion.& 

r  ^  2  ii  Fnrumrham£in  &’melilot.  ana  m.ii].  coquantur  inhydromelite  addenda  fartn£^  fern. 

U^^eJaM^^.  AndtePlaUlerfol. 

■  life. tie  mdito.ji.  ckiamh. &chm^d.  5  P; ;f 

andmakeaMeditinforyourufe.  Ot,\<<  EmPl. dema^ag.  &  0^.  an.  ^).EMpl.V,achyl.  Inat.  ,1. 

old  Ulionm  &  chanumd.  quantum  fans  efi,  and  tnake  thetete  foft  Emplaifter.  accomnanv  it ; 

The  fourth  fcope  of  curing  a  Phlegmon  confifts  in  correaion  of  the  accidents  which  accompany  , 

be  diligent  toaffwage  it  s  for 

and  debilitates  and  depraves  the  flinaion,  it  alfo  caufes  defluxions  by  drawing  the  blond  and  Ipitits 

‘“tetein^o  the  variety  of  Pain  there  muft  be  variety  of  Medicins,  as,  R  Mi«  f^nis  alhim  laSc^ 
tepiwS  |i.  mnZorum  iij.  oUofar.  |  ik  crod  3  O^R  SrT^ 

elmdU.  an.pJA].farinstrm.lini,  & fmugfacasn.lt. fat  Cataplafma 

rad.allhea  &  fmuff.antl  iij.  oUofafj&  anelh-  an.  |  t.fann.fem.  Uni.  quantum  fans,  at  mdefometur  Cat 
^  But  /f  the  pain  remain,  and  yield  not  to  theft  remedies,  we  muft  flic  to 

coticks  ot  Stupefaftives,  but  with  cate  left  we  benum  or  dead  the  Patt ,  R  Fe  •  PouLtst 

fub.  cimrihus  coaofum  an.  I  iij.  adipis  fuiU  &  oi.rof  an  3. 1.  cr«i  9  ;  °2rl  d  rott 

&  manifuriofi,  an.l  tv. coquantur  fub  cineribm,  pifntur,  &  trapmantm  addtndo  unguent,  popul.  &ol.rJ 
Jx  i.  farin.fxnuiriic.  quantum fatis  erit,  utindefirmetur  Cataplafma  adformam  Fulns  hqmdx. 
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■  C  H  A  P.  V; 

"The  Cure  of  an  ulcerated  Phlegmon, 

BUt  it  oftep  happens  humour  is  fo  impad  in  the  part,  that  it  cannot  be  reprefled,  and  ^ 

fo  grofs,  that  it  canhp'f  Sc-^cufred  i  which  we  may  know  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  heat  and  turnfng°to  zi 
fweilings'  by  the  bittefnerS''br4:he  pricking  pain,  the  fever,  and  pulfation-,  and  heavinefs.  Abfeefs. 
Wherefore  laying  afide  all  hope  of^fculling,  we  muli  come  to  the  Suppuratives.  For  which  put-  Lib.z,  ad  Glad. 
^  Galen  foments  the  fwollen  part  ^th  Water  or  Oyl  being  Warm, or  with  both  of  them  j  and  then 
applies  this  following  C^t^lafm.  ■/  ^  ' 

Fam£  trtcivel  mk£  iv.  ol,  com,  ^  iij.  aqu£  com.quantumfnfficitfiat  'Caiaflafma,  Or,  R  Kad-,  Suppurative 

ltlior,alb,&  althe£^  an,  5  i\],fol,ptahj£ parietar,&fenecioniSj  ana.m.i,  coquantur  inhydromelite^  pijfeniur  Meaicms. 
trajeffU  addefarin,Jem.  linl  ^  ij,  ai^ngi£ fuill£^  ol,  liliorum^  an,  §  \i,fiat  Cataplajma,  Or,  R  Malv£^  bif- 
malv,  violar,  an.  m.  i.  caricarHmpini.n^,paJJul,  ^  ij.  coquantur  in  aq,  com,  tufis^  &jrajeflis^  adde  mellis  com. 

^  i  j.  ung,  bafilicon,  &  butyr^fecenut  aria  ^  i.  fat  cataplafma.  You  may  profitably  ufe  for  the  fame  pur- 
pol^  Empl.  Diachylon  magnim^  ov-Baftlicon,  Or,  R  Pmpl.  Diachylanag.  ^  iij.  ung,  bajilicom  |  i.  oh  lilio- 

rwm  I  :  Of  thefe  mixed  together  make  a  Medicin  for  the  forefoid  ufe. ,  •  —  '  '  . 

When  theheat,  pain,  fever,  and  other  accidents  lhall  remit,  when  the  tumour  hath  a  fharp  head,  Thefignsof 
when  by  diepreffing  of  your  finger  you  find  the  humour  to  flow,  as  it  were,  to  and  fro,  then  you  may  matter 
know  that  it  is  ripe. 

Wherefore  without  any  ftirther  delay  the  tumor  muft  be  opened,  left  the  matter  too  long  ftiut  up, 
corrode  the  adjacent  parts,  and  the  Ulcer  become  fitiuous  and  fiftulous. 

For  thisufually  happens,  efpccially  then,  when  the  matter  is  venenate  or  malign,  or  when  the  fwel- 
ling  is  near  a  Joint,  or  at  the  Fundament,  or  fuch  like  hot  and  moift  places. 

For  by  the  decree  oP  Hippocrates  we  fhould  anticipate  the  maturation  of  fuch  Tumours 
opening. 

They  may  be  bpened  with  an  Incifion-knife,  or  Cauftick,  and  that  either  adual,  or  potential. 

For  if  the  Patient  lhall  be  hearties  andlefs  confident,  fo  that  he  either  cannot,  or  will  not  endure  any 
Inftrument,  you  muft  make  way  for  the  matter  by  a  Potential  Cautery, .  You  may  alfo  do  the  bufi- 
nefs  by  another  flight  ^  as  thus : 

Thruft  the  point  of  a  fharp  Knife  or  Lancet  through  a  brafs  Counter,  that  it,  may  ftand  faft  in  the 
midft  thereof*,  then  cover  it  diligently  with  fome  Emplaifter  or  Cataplafin,  that  neither  the  Patient 
nor  ftanders  by  perceive  the  deceit :  then  laying  on  the  Plaifter,  as  if  that  you  would  make  a  paffage 
for  the  matter  by  that  means  but  when  you  have  fitted  the  point  to  the  part  where  it  is  fit  to  open 
the  Tumor,  fo  guide  the  Counter  with  your  fingers,  that  you  may  prefcntly  make  an  imprellion  into 
theTumor  fufficient  for  excluding  the  matter.  I  have  here  expreffed  three  delineations  of  fuch  In- 
ftruments,  that  you  may  ufe  thefe,  either  bigger,  lefler,  or  indifferent,  as  occafion  (hall  fer  ve. 

B  Counters  with  the  points  of  Knives  or  Lancets  put  through  them. 


A  Shews  the  Counter  or  piece  of  Silven 
B  Shews  the  point  of  the  Lancet i. 


But  there  are  feven  things  which  muft  be  diligently  confidered  in  opening  all  forts  of  Impoftumes.' 

The  firft  is.  That  you  put  your  Knife  to  that  part  of  the  Abfeefs  which  is  the  fofter,  and  yields  to  the 
imprellion  of  your  fingers,  and  where  it  rifes  into  a  head  or  point.  The  fecond  is.  That  you  make 
choice  of  that  place  for  diffedion  which  is  the  loweft,  that  fo  the  contained  impurity  may  the  more 
readily  flow  out,  and  not  ftay  in  the  paffage.  The  third  is.  That  it  be  made  according  to  the  wrin¬ 
kles  of  the  skin,  and  the  right  Fibers  of  the  Mufcles  lying  next  under  the  skin.  The  fourth  is ,  That 
you  turn  your  Knife  from  the  larger  Veffels  and  Nerves  worth  fpeaking  of.  The  fifth  is,  That  the 
matter  contained  in  them  be  not  evacuated  too  abundantly  at  once  in  great  Abfcclfes,  left  thereby 
theftrength  be  dejeded,  thefpirits  being  much  wafted  together  with  the  unprofitable  humour.  . 

The  fixth  is.  That  the  affeded  part  be  handled  as  gently  as  you  can.  The  feventh  is,  That  after  the  what  the  cure 
opening,  when  the  matter  is  evacuated,  the  Abfeefs  be  cleanfed,  filled  with  flefh,  and  laftly,  confoli- opening 
dated  and  cicatrized.  But  feeii>g  that  commonly  after  fuch  fedions  fome  part  of  the  Tumour  re-  oftheabfcefeo 
mains,  all  the  contained  humour  being  not  wholly  fuppurated,  the  Chirurgeon  may  perceive  that 
this  is  an  implicit  affed,  that  is,  a  Tumour  and  Ulcer.  But  the  Cure  thereof  muft  be  fo,  that  you 
take  away  the  Tumour  before  the  Ulcer  j  for  the  Ulcer  cannot  be  healed  before  the  part  be  reftored 
to  its  nature.  Therefore  the  Suppuratives  formerly  preferibed  muft  be  ufed,  and  the  Ulcer  muft  be 
dreffed  for  two  or  three  days  with  this  following  Medicine 


HlpUib.  dt  Fl« 
^  fiuU, 


Other 
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Other  Infirumentsfor  opening  Jhfcejfes, 


Flings  in  which  little  Knives  lie  hid,  fit  for  to  open  Ab^ 
fcelTes. 

The  Delineation  of  a  Trunk  or  hollow  Inftrument  going 
with  a  Spring. 

A  Sherps  the  thicker  Tipe. 

B  Shexps  another^  which  enters  andUfajined  in  the  other  hy 
'  a  Scrue* 

C  "the point  of  the  lufrument  looking  ouU 
D  T^he  faring  which  forces  the  Infirumenu^ 


-  ^  Vitellummim  ovi^terehintkVeneU^&oLKofar,  an,^  \^^fiat  medicamentwn.  Then  you  mull 

Sdns.  to  cleanfc  it  by  this  following  Medicin. 

'  *  R:  Mellis  rofar,^  i.  Syrupi  rofar,  &  tereh.  VeneU  an,  ^  i  (5.  far,  hordei  ^  ij.  fat  medicamentum  ad  ujitm, 

^  For  this  very  purpofe  there  is  a  fingular  Deterfive  made  of  or  Smallage ,  of  which  this  is  the 
defcription. 

R  Sued  apk  plantag,  beton,  an,  ^  i.  Mellis  commun,  f  v.  terebinth,  Venet,  ^  iv,farin,  Hordei  &  Orohi^ 
'an,  3  ij.  pulveris  Aloes^  rad,Ireosflorent,  myrrlu^  an,  5  i*  coquatur  mel  cum  fuccis^  quihm  confumptis  ad- 
dantur  farina^  &pulveres^  &  mifeeantur  omnia  adformam  unguenti.  But  if  you  would  cleanfe  it  more 
powerfully,  you  may  u(e  Vnguentum  Apofolorum^  or  Vnguentum  Aureum  and  Mg^ftiacum  mixed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fcope  you  conceive  in  your  minds  >  when  the  Ulcer  (hall  feem  fufhciently  cleanfed,  it 
(hall  be  filled  with  fle(h,  and  cicatrized  after  the  manner  we  (hall  declare  in  the  proper  treatife  of 
the  Cure  of  Ulcers. 


CHAP.  XI. 


The  Fever  of 
a  Phlegmon. 
What  a  Fever 
is. 


What  an  Efoi- 
mcra,  or  Diary 
is. 

The  caufes 
thereof. 


j4phorifin  5$. 
lib.  4. 


Of  Fevers  and  the  Cures  ofthofe  Fevers  which  accompany  Fhlegmons, 

AMongft  the  Symptoms  which  moft  ufually  accompany  Phlegmons,  and  afflidl  all  the  body  of 
the  Patient,  Fevers  are  the  chief  i  that  is,  hot  and  dry  dhtempers  kindled  in  the  heart,  and 
thence  by  the  Arteries  fent  over  all  the  body  s  yetthofe  which  ufually  follow  this  kind  of 
Tumours,  are  Ephemera.^  that  is.  Diary,  unputrid  Synochi  v  of  whofe  nature  and  order  of  Cure  I  will 
here  briefly  relate  what  I  have  learnt  from  my  Matters,  that  is,  Dodfors  of  Phyfick ,  as  I  have  been 
cotiverfant  with  them  in  the  pradice  of  my  Art. 

The  Ephemera.^  or  Diary  [that  is,  of  one  day]  is  a  hot  and  dry  diftemperature  kindled  in  the  vital 
fpirits.  It  hath  that  name,  becaufe  by  its  own  nature  it  tarries  not  above  the  {pace  of  one  day ,  or 
twenty  four  hours,  by  reafon  it  is  kindled  in  afubtile  eafily  dillipable  matter. 

The  efficient  caufes  of  this  Fever  are  wearinefs,  hunger,  and  drunkennefs,  anger,  fury,  forrow, 
watching,  great  and  piercing  cold,  Aduftion,  Bathes,  and  manner  of  living  inclining  more  to  heat 
then  ordinary  *,  applying,  ufing  or  drinking  of  acrid  Medicins,  as  Pefifons,  or  of  hot  Meats,  or  drinks  > 
to  conclude,  all  the  efficient  caufes  common  to  all  Fevers,  putrefaction  onely  excepted, which  properly 
appertains  to  putrid  Fevers. 

For  a  Bubo  alfo,  which  is  a  Phlegmon  of  the  Glandules,  caufes  a  Diary,  as  Hippocrates  (hews.  All 
Fevers  proceeding  from  the  Tumours  of  the  Glandules  are  evil ,  the  Diary  excepted.  Which 
Aphorifm  mutt  be  underttood  warily  and  with  that  dittinction  which  Galen  gives  in  his  Commenta¬ 
ry,  where  he  faith  v  It  is  not  onely  to  be  underttood  of  Tumours  riling  in  the  Glandules  without  occa- 
fion,  that  is,  without  any  evident  and  manifeft  caufe  i  for  otherwife  Fevers  that  thence  take  their 

original. 
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original,  though  not  Diary,  yet  are  not  all  evil,  as  we  learn  by  Buboes  in  Children,  and  the  vcnereous 
Buboes,  which  happen  without  inflammation  or  corruption  of  the  Liver  j  for  fuch  commonly  have  no 
malign  Fever  accompanying'them,  which  thing  is  worthy  a  Chirurgeons  obfervation. 

The  common  figns  of  a  Diary  are,  a  moderate  and  vaporous  heat  feeling  gentle  to  the  hand ,  a  The  ijgns  of  a 
Pulfc  fwift  and  frequent,  fometimes  great  and  ftrong,  as  when  the  Diary  is  ^caufed  by  anger  '■>  fome- 
times  little,  if  the  F  ever  proceed  from  forrow,  hunger,  cold,  crudity  ■,  for  other  refpec^s  equal  and  or¬ 
dinary. 

The  moft  certain  figns  are,  if  the  Fever  come  upon  one  not  by  little  and  little,  but  fuddenly,  and 
that  from  external  and  evident  caufei  no  loathing  of  Meat,  no  cauflefs  wearinefs,  no  deeplleep, 
yawning,  great  pain,  reftlefsnefs,  lhaking,  nor  cold  going  before*,  andlafily,  no  other  troublefom 
fymptom  preceding.  We  here  make  no  mention  of  the  Urin,  becaufe  moft  frequently  they  refem- 
ble  the  Urins  of  found  bodies  *,  for  in  fo  Ihort  a  time  as  Diaries  endure,  there  cannot  lb  great  a  per-  why  in  a  Dia- 
turbation  be  raifed  in  the  bloud  that  there  may  be  figns  thereof  found  in  the  Urine.  A  Diary  is  cn-  7  is 

ded  in  one  fit,  which  by  the  proper  nature  of  this  Fever  lafls  but  one  day,  although  fometimes  other- 
wife  it  is  extended  to  three  or  four  days  fpace  *,  and  then  it  eafily  degenerates  into  a  Putrid,  efpecially 
any  enour  of  the  Patient,  Phyfician,  or  thofe  which  attend  him,  concurring  therewith,  or  if  the  ex¬ 
ternal  things  be  not  rightly  fitted. 

This  Fever  is  terminated  either  by  infenfible  tranfpiration,  or  by  the  moifture  of  the  skin,  of  by  a  the  unputrid 
fweat  natural,  gentle,  and  not  ill  fmelling  i  to  this  Diary  we  may  refer  theunputrid  Synochus  gene-  Synochtts; 
rated  of  bloud  not  putrid,  but  onely  heated  beyond  meafure.  For  ufually  there  arifes  a  great  heat  ■ 
over  all  the  body,  by  means  of  the  bloud  immoderately  heated  j  whence  the  Veins  become  more 
tumid,  the  Face  appears  fiery,  the  Eyes  red  and  burning,  the  Breath  hot,  and  to  conclude,  the  whole 
habit  of  the  body  more  full,  by  reafon  of  that  ebullition  of  the  bloud,  and  the  diffufion  of  the  vapours 
thence  arifing  over  all  the  body  :  Whence  it  is  that  this  kind  of  Synochus  may  be  called  a  vaporous 
Fever.  To  this  Children  are  incident  *,  as  alfo  all  fanguin  bodies,  which  have  no  ill  humours.  The 
cure  of  this  and  the  or  Diary  is  the  fame  *,  becaufe  it  may  fcarce  feem  different  from  the 

Ephemera  in  any  other  thing,  than  that  it  may  be  prolonged  for  three  or  four  days.  Wherefore  what- 
foever  we  (hall  fay  for  the  cure  of  the  Ephemera^  may  be  applied  to  the  Synochus^  bloud-letting  excep¬ 
ted,  which  in  an  unputrid  Synochus  is  very  necelfary. 

Now  the  cure  of  a  Diary-Fever  conliflsin  the  decent  ufe  of  things  Not  natural,  contrary  to  the  cure  of  i 
caufe  of  a  difeafe  i  wherefore  Baths  of  warm  and  natural  Water  are  very  profitable,  fo  that  the 
Patient  be  not  Plethorick,  nor  fluffed  with  excrements ,  nor  obnoxious  to  Catarrhs  and  Defluxions, 
becaufe  a  Catarrh  is  eafily  caufed  and  augmented  by  the  humours  diffufed  and  diffolved  by  the  heat 
of  a  Bath  i  therefore  in  this  cafe  we  muft  eichew  fridfions,  and  anointing  with  warm  oil,  which  things 
notwithftanding,  are  thought  very  ufeful  in  thefe  kind  of  Fevers,  efpecially  when  they  have  their 
original  from  extreme  labour,  by  aftridion  of  the  skin,  or  a  Bubo.  Let  this  be  a  general  rule,  that  to 
every  Caufe  whence  this  Fever  proceeded,  you  oppofe  the  contrary  for  a  remedy  *,  as  to  labour,  reft  *, 
to  watching,  lleep*,  to  anger  and  forrow,  grateful  fociety  of  Friends,  and  all  things  replenilhed  with 
pleafant  good  will  *,  and  to  a  Bisbo^  the  proper  cure  thereof. 

Wine  moderately  tempered  with  Water  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thefick  Patient,  is  good  and  The  ufc  of 
profitable  in  all  caufes  of  ^this  Fever,  except  he  be  pained  in  his  head,  or  that  the  Fever  drew  its  or  i-  Wine  ini 
ginal  from  anger,  or  a  Bubo  *,  for  in  this  laft  cafe  efpecially,  the  Patient  muft  abflain  wholly  from 
Wine,  until  the  inflammation  come  to  the  ftate,  and  begins  to  decline.  This  kind  of  Fever  often 
troubles  Infants  j  and  then  you  muft  preferibe  fuch  Medicins  to  their  Nurfes ,  as  if  they  were  fiek, 
that  fo  by  this  means  their  Milk  may  become  Medicinable.  Alfo.ir  will  be  good  to  put  the  Infant 
himfelf  into  a  Bath  of  natural  and  warm  Water,  and  prefently  after  the  Bath  to  anoint  the  ridg  of  the 
Back  and  Breft  with  Oil  of  Violets.  But  if  a  Phlegmon  poffefs  any  inward  part,  or  otherwife  by  its 
nature  be  great,  or  feated  near  any  principal  Bowel,  fo  that  it  may  continually  fend  from  it  either  a 
putrid  matter  or  exhalation  to  the  heart,  and  not  onely  alfed:  it  by  a  quality  of  preternatural  heat  by 
the  continuity  of  the  part^,  thence  willarife  the  putrid  Synochus^  if  the  bloud  by  contagion  putrefying 
in  the  greater  Veffels,  confifts  of  one  equal  mixture  of  the  four  humours.  This  Fever  is  thus  chiefly  How  a  purdd 
known :  it  hath  no  exacerbations,  or  remiilions,  but  much  lefs  intermillions  *>  it  is  extended  beyond  synochus  is 
the  fpace  of  twenty  four  hours,  neither  doth  it  then  end  in  vomit,  fwcat,  moifture,  or  by  little  and 
little  infenfible  tranfpiration,  after  the  manner  of  intermitting  Fevers  or  Agues,  but  remains  con- 
ftant,  until  it  leaves  the  Patient  for  altogether :  it  commonly  happens  not,  unlefs  to  thofe  of  a  good 
temper  and  complexion,  which  abound  with  much  bloud,  and  that  tempered  by  an  equal  mixture' 
of  the  four  humours.  It  commonly  endures  not  long ,  becaufe  the  bloud  by  fome  peculiar  putre- 
fadion  degenerating  intoCholer  or  Melancholy,  will  prefently  bring  forth  another  kind  of  Fever,  to 
wit,  a  Tertian  or  continued  Quartan. 

The  cure  of  this  Fever  (as  1  have  heard  of  moft  learned  Phyl^tians)  chiefly  confifts  in  bloud-letting.  Phlebotomy 

For  by  letting  of  bloud  the  fulnefs  is  diminilhed,  and  therefore  the  ubftru^ion  is  taken  away ,  and  neceftary  in  i 

laftly  the  putrefadf  ion.  And  feeing  that  in  this  kind  of  Fever  there  is  not  onely  a  fault  of  the  mat- 

ter,  by  the  putrefadion  of  the  bloud,  but  alfo  of  the  Temper  by  excels  of  heat*,  certainly  Phlebo^  ^ 

tomy  helps  not  onely,  as  we  faid,  the  putrefadion,  but  alfo  the  hot  diftemper.  For  the  bloud  in  which 

all  the  heat  of  the  creature  is  contained,  whileft  it  -is  taken  away,  the  acrid  and  fuliginous  excrements 

ex^le  and  vani(h. away  with  it,  which  kept  in,  increafe  the  Feverifh  heat.  Moreover  the  Veins, 

to  (hun  emptinefs,  which  Nature  abhors,  are  filled  with  much  cold  air  in  ftead  of  the  hot  bloud  which 

'cni  1  away,  which  follows  a  cooling  of  the  habit  of  the  whole  body,  yea,  and  many  by  means 

otBilebotomy  have  their  Bellies  loofed,  andfweat,  both  which  are  much  to  be  defired  in  this  kind  _ 

of  Fever.  'Vhat  benefit 

This  moved  the  ancient  Phyficians  to  write,  that  we  muft  draw  bloud  in  this  diCeafe,  even  to  the  by  drawing^ 
faintingof  the  Patient*  bloud  even  to 

Yet  fainting. 
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B  o  o"r  vn. 


why  we  mu(l 
give  a  Clylter 
prefently  after 
bloud-lctting. 

When  Syrrups 
profitable  in 
this  cafe. 

Why  a  flcn- 
dcr  Diet  rauft 
be  ufcd  after 
letting  much 
blond. 


When  drink¬ 
ing  of  Water 
is  permitted 
in  a  putrid 
Synochns. 


Yet  becaufe  thus  not  a  few  have  poured  out  their  lives  together  with  their  bloud,  itwiU  be  better 
and  fafer  to  divide  the  evacuations,  and  draw  fo  much  bloud  at  fcveral  times,  asthegreatnefs  ofthe 

When  fouXve’  drawn^te^  b!oud[forthwhh  injea  an  emollient  and  refrigerative  Clyfter  i  left 
tha  r  the  Veins  emptied  by  Phlebotomy  may  draw  into  them  the  impurity  of  the  Guts  i  but  thofe  Cly - 
tr  whS  cSS  rather  bbd  the  belly  than  loofe  it.  The  follow  ng  day  the  Morbifick 
matter  muft  be  partly  evacuated  by  a  gentlePurge,  as  a  bole  of  C#a,  oiCMicon,  thenmuft  y 
apocint  Syrups  which  have  not  onely  a  refrigerative  quality,  but  alfo  to  refill  putrefaflion,  fuch  as 
theSvrupofLimmons,  Berberies,  ofthe  Juice  of  Citrons,  ofPomegranats,  Sorrel  and  Vinegar, 
hk  diet  L  abfolutely  cooling  and  humedting,  and  alfo  ll^nder  i  f"  “tive  heat 
by  drawing  of  great  quantity  of  bloud  cannot  equal  a  ful  diet.  Therefore  it  IbaU  to  feed  th  . 

pLient  with  Chicken  and  Veal  Broths  made  with  cooling  Herbs Sorrel,  Let  wee,  and  Purft^^^^^^ 
Let  his  drink  be  Early  Water,  Syrrup  of  Violets  mixed  with  fome  ^  ^ 

Jul^HmAkxmdrimm,  efpecially  if  he  be  troubled  with  fcouring  or  lask.  ^ut  the  Phylman  mult 
rh\p^v  have  resard  to  the  fourth  dav  ;  for  if  then  there  appear  any  figns  of  concodion  in  the  excre 
th  c;i  muft  be  expedled  on  the  feventh  day,  and  that  either  by  aloofenefsof  the  belly,  or  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  Urin,  by  Vomits,  Sweats,  or  Bleeding  Therefore  we  muft  then  do  nothing  but  commit 

“rdScouXer,  which  is  fo  much  commended  by  GaUnin  this  kind  of  Fever  it  is 
nouo  L  fuffered  before  there  appear  figns  of  concodfion ;  moreover  in  the  declining  ofthe  Difeafe, 
the  ufe  of  Wine  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  help  forwards  bweats. 


The  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  £r>- 
jipslas. 


GaLcap.  zMb, 
1/^.Meth.  med. 
&  2.  ad  Clauc, 


Two  kinds  of 
Eryfpelats. 


d,  lib.  z.  ad 

lane. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  an  Eryfipelas,  or  Inflammatm. 

HAviiiB  declared  the  cure  of  a  Phlegmon,  caufed  by  laudable  bloud  s  we  muft  now  treat  of 
Ze  Tumors  which  acknowledge\lholer  the  material  caufe  ot  their  pneration,  by  reafon 
of?hat  aZity  which  intercedes  between  Choler  and  Bloud.  Theretore  the  Tumor^  cau- 

fed  by  natura?Choler,aL  called  Eryfipdata,  or  Inflammations  '’J ~'uZe  it  Fonh« 
which  chiefly  polTeffes  the  skin,  as  alfo  oftentimes  fome  portion  ofthe  flelh  lying  under  it.  or  they 
rreZde  bv  moft  thin  andfubtle  bloud  (which  upon  any  occafion  of  mfiamniat, on  eal.ly  becomes 
ChoTrkk)  o”by  bloud  and  Choler,  hotter  then  is  requifite,  and  fometimes  of  choler  mixed  with  an 

''TniaZZhZmadeby  fincere  and  pure  choler,  is  called  f  ZwZt^Z  toe  mhe^^^^^ 
of  humfurs“‘"  S Sg  prSmanT^^^  toed  Zth  Uoud,  it  lhaU  be  termed  E^fifelasFhUg- 

monodes-,  if  with  Phlegm,  Erj#ete  ottirmWer  ;  bu?fitter  w  alieaive  to 

the  former  and  fubftantive  word  (hews  the  humour  bearing  dom  n  on,  ““'  *6  latter 

which  is  inferiour  in  mixture.  But  if  they  concur  in  equal  quantity,  there  will  be  thereupon  made 

Fofchole^d  awn  and  levered  from  the  waminefs  ofthe  bloud,  running  by  its  lubtflty  and  acrimony 
rorcnoierarawiiduu  Ky  the  Rentle  heat  of  the  bloud,  as  a  bridle,  itishmdered 

unto  the  skin,  ulcerate  7  makes  a  tumour  without  an  ulcer.  But  of  unnatural  cho- 

from  piercing  to  the  top  o  t  f  ^  r*  1  1  •  tumors  as  the  Hertes.,  Exedens.,  and  Miliaris:  and  laftly, 

aiiiortsoi  tumur^  w  ic  vellowilh  red  i  by  their  quick  Hiding  back  into  the  body 

at  V  ;  ^whereuDon  by  fome  Eryfipelas  is  called  aDifeafe  ofthe  Skin  ^  ;  laftly, 

wteZi‘  r  of  h  S  f 

bytlie  numner  or  cn  f  ’  ,r  •  ismuchlefsi  for  as  the  heat  of  the  bloud  is  not  fo  great 

“okwer,  foZfarZeedscLler  in  quantity  and  thicknefss 

toJ:fSc-teahnVeemp£^^^^ 

a  Phlegmon  in  the  propriety  o  t  P.  '  coniundt  caufes  are  alike  of  both  the  tumors. 

tenfion  or  heavinefs  s  yet  the  primitive  nt^^ 

lightnefs  rf  the  cholerick  humour  flying  upwards.  It  is  ill 

fome  danger  ofcrolion  in  the  parts  next  und^^^^  without  it  retires  in- 

the  face,  by  reafon  of  the  fympathy  of  the  membranes  ot  the  brain. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Cure  of  an  Eryfipelas. 

Fatten  pro^retwo  things,  to  wit.  Evacuation  and  Refiigcra- 

be  for  Refrieeratioii  °  “’6’  than  in  a  Phlegmon,  the  chief  fcope  muft 

DC  ror  rxeirigeration.  Which  being  done,  the  contained  matter  muft  be  taken  awav  -anrl 

'hings  to  attain  X^hefc  Four  things  to 
mentioned  ends.  Firft  of  all,  we  muft  appoint  a  convenient  manner  of  Diet,  intheufe  of  the  fix  perforLd 
^ings  not  natural  i  that  i?^  we  muft  incraflate,  refrigerate,  and  moiften  as  murb  ac  ffie  mf  f  ^  in  curing  an 
Difeafe  and  Patient  will  fuffer,  much  n.oreth^r  io  aPhleglnTt  wh  ,v 
dent  matter  by  opening  a  Vein,  and  by  Medicines  purging  choler ;  and  fet  bv  cuttW 

k  beTpS/much  over'ir”" 

ofrefngeranng and humeffing  Aings before  you  open  1  Veins  butit  belon^st  a  iSmed  a.K 
dent  Phyfitian  to  prefcribe  Medicines  purging  choler.  ° 

,ii»p  b,i., 

G^/f«  and  Avtcen  much  commend  this  kind  of  remedy  •,  Take  fair  Water  ^  vi  fU  a  i"  the  begin- 

them  ^  iv,fucciplantagin.  &fempervhi,an.  ^  i.  trochfe.  de  Camphora  5  R  asetitarum-  lot 

them  be  mixed  together  and  make  a  liniment.  But  if  the  heat  and  pain  be  nitolerab  e  Z^Z  a  ’ 

&  Medians.  As  Sued  hyofcyami.folani,  cimu,  an,  f  i.  album  ovomm  n  ij!  aceti 

&  Camphor.  an,g,a,w,croct  3  Mucagintsfem.  pjjdl.  &f£nigr.  extraCite  in  aa.  rtiC.  &  plantatr  ^ 
depapav,  5  ij.  pat  liniment  urn,  addendo  ung.  refrigerant  is  Gal.  comphor.a  fatis  It  yJwo  a  ^  V 

“part  '“S’ 

cu.)!ttmct''ThLfomwe^^^^  muft  be  ufed  with  regard  of  place,  time,  and  fuch  other  cir-  what  caution 

tJrk  1?qV  f  /V  J  ^  manner  of  ways  underhand  when  to  defift  from  ufina  Narcn  muft  be  had 

t^ick  or  Stupefadive  Medians.  The  firft  is  when  the  Patient  in  the  affeded  part  feels  not  fo  much 

heat,  pricking  and  pain,  as  before.  The  fecond  is,  when  the  part  feels  more  gentle  to  the  touch  th^  Narcotick 

tefore.  The  third,  when  the  fiery  and  pallid  colour  begins  bf  little  anSeTo 

for  then  muft  weabftain  from  Narcotick,  and  ufe  refolvingand  ftrenSn^tTin.'^^^^ 

part  rnay  be  revived  and  ftrengthened  by  recalling  the  nativf  heat  s  As,®  I  Fafin^  hfrli  lotl 

2  15’ d  7  ^  ^  in  Hydromehte  vel  oxycrato,  addendo  pulv.  rofarum  &  chamxmel  an 

"Althea^  L  m  ZZZZTrZl *  *  '*  following  fomentation,  IV  Rad.  Refolving  and 

3  Jv  •  ■>l’ijtnal.pariet.abfmthii^falvi£^  an.  m.i,  flor.  chamjem.  melilotLrofar  rub  an  m  ii  ftr^ugthening 
coquanturm  ^quis  partibus  vini  &  aquse ,  df  fiat  fom  cum Jfongia.  After  the  fomen ta  inn  ^ 

^PplY  ^nEmph[i\exoiI>iacbylonIreatum^  or  I>i‘apalma  diRoWed  inOvl  ofGhamorrilp  d  Lr 
and  fuch  other  like.  The  fourth  Intendon  wh4  is  of  the  corredi^rof^L^^^^^^^^ 

by  thofe  means  which  we  mentioned  in  curing  a  Phlegmon,  by  varying,  the  medicaments  acen  ™ 
to  the  judgment  of  him  which  undertakes  the  Cure.  '  ^  ^  medicaments,  according 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Herpes  5  that  is^  Tetters^  or  King-ivorms^  orfuchlik^. 

HErfes  IS  a  tumour  caufed  by  pure  choler  feparated  from  the  [reft  of  the  humours  that  is  nr 

•  j-ff-o  «  m^^^^ce  hereot.  Galen  makes  three  forts  of  this  tumour.  For  ifnerfci^-  rhnlcvr^f.., 

it  willL^a'n  *H Tumour  the  Herpes  Miliam.Eut  if  it  have  any  admixture  of  Mdanchol  v 

«o  appoint  a  Diet  iuft  like  that  we 
cins  purging  Ae  peccan  hSr  ft  .s  to  evacuate  the  antecedent  kufe,  byMedi- 

the  Patient  ifomeXteafc^'  which  pur[»fe  oft-t.mes  Clyllers  will  fuffice,  efpeciallyif 

this  a  great  part  of  the  humour  m[Jb“carrkd  i“th”  w\drr.'Tr‘'ri  ® 

theconiuna  caufeby  l^al  McdicLs  ordained'for 'the  Sg^Id^iJSlerefcm  t  S 

rurgeon 


What  a  Hir- 
fts  is,  what  be 
the  kinds 
thereof. 

Gal.  2.ad  Glau- 
comm. 

What  theHe'rT 
ps  mlliaris  is. 
What  the  m- 
dtns. 

Three  inten¬ 
tions  in  curing 
Herfes. 
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Of  Tumours  againji  Nature  in  General 


Book  VH* 


A  rule  for  hea¬ 
ling  Ulcers 
conjoined 
with  tumours. 


The  force  of 
mgutntum  tnu- 
Utm  cum  Mtr- 
curio. 

Medicines  fit 
for  reftraining 
eating  and 
fpreading  Ul¬ 
cers. 


tpjrard  to  two  things,  that  is,  the  refolvingof  the  tumour,  and  the  dp/ mg  up  of 
the^ulcer  *  for  every  Ulcer  requires  drying,  which  can  never  be  attained  unto,  unlefs  the  fwellmg  be 
taken  awaV  ThereLc  becaufe  the  chiefeft  care  muft  be  to  take  away  the  tumour,  winch  if  it  be  per¬ 
formed  therecanbenohopetohealtheulcer-,  he  (hall  lay  this  kind  of  medicine  to 

Cerupe  &  tuthU  prepar.an,  ^  j.  ol,  rof,  &  adipU  capon.an.  I  ij.  corticvs pmi  ufit,  &  loci  ^  (• ,  cer£  quan¬ 
tum  Patvi  pat  mznentum.  L,  Farm,hord.  &  Imuarfl  ij.  coquantur  in  decocio  corttcis  maUgranau,  ha- 
Zu&lagJdmdopulvcm  \  1^,  old  Myrtillor.^s  com,  ^ 

turn  It  artu  efi.  But  tor  an  Herpes  Miliaris  thefe  muft  chiefly  be  ufed ,  R  P ulv,  gallarum, 

3.  boli  armeni  an,  ?  i.  aqu£  rof,  ^  iij.  .ceri  .cemmi  ?  i.  axungi£  anfcr,&  olei  Myrnllor,an.  f  i^ebinth, 
s  i. Pat  mguenttm  ad  ufim,  I  have  often  found  moft  certain  help 

for  it  kills  the  Puftules,  and  partly  waftes  the  humour  contained  in  them.  Yet  if  the  Ulcer  i  ot  y  et  nei- 
the  vie  l  bufevlyiaydS-ufJitfd^  and  further,  yc«  ftiall  touch  the  cdg^  and  lysthaeof 

whh  feme  aSd  me’dicin,  as  Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  fuch  like,  for  by  th.s  kmd  of  remedy,  I  have 

ott-times  healed  fretting  Ulcers,  which  feemed  altogether  incurable. 


ATul|;ar  de- 
icription  of  an 
intermitting 
Tertian  Fe¬ 
ver. 

The  caufesof 
Tertian  Fe¬ 
vers. 
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an  intermit¬ 
ting  Tertian. 
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ptoms. 
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have  an  abfo- 
lute  ceffation 
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at  the  end  of 
cadi  fit. 
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Wine. 
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Patient, 


When  to 
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CHAP.  XV. 

* 

Of  Fevers-)n>hich  happen  upon  Fryppelous  "tumors, 

As  Fevers fometimes happen  upon  Inflammations,  and  Eryfipelaes,  which  favour  of  the  hu^ 
mourXreofthey  pmceed,  thatis,  Choler:  Therefore  feeing  it  is  peculiar  to  Choler,  to 
m“e  every  third  dly,  it  isno  matvail  if  great  Inflammations  bring  with  them  Tertian  Fe¬ 
vers,  or  A^^s,  which  have  their’ Fit  every  third  days  fork  is  called  an  Intermitting  Tertian  which 

"^^The^Skivfctuibs  in  general  are  ftrong  exercifes,  erpecially  in  the  hot  Sun,  the  ufeofheatmg 
anddrvrog  either  Meats  orMedicins,  great  abftinence  joined  with  great  labour,  care,  forrow,  the 
a  teSferufesare  the  plenty  of  choler  in  the  body,  and  hot  and  dry  diftemperamre  either  of  the 
Xoktdy  otoftheuL  onely:  theconjuna  caufe  is  the  putrefaa.on  ofthecholerick  humour 

Ivinv  in  fome  clentv  without  the  greater  Veffels,  in  thchabit  of  the  Body.  _ 

^  'The  Signs  a  fliaking  or  ftiivering,  like  as  when  we  have  made  water  m  a  cold  Wmter  morning,  a 
great  pricking,  ftretchmg  or  ftififnefs,  as  if  there  were  pins  thruft  into  us  over  all  out  bodies,  by  ry  fon 

of  the  acrimony  of  the  cLlerick  humour  driven  uncertainly  ^  feS  the  heat  te- 

feifible  membranous  and  nervous  particles  at  the  beginning  ot  the  h  it ,  then  prelentiy  me  neat  ne 

comes  acrid  the  Fever  kindled  like  a  Fire  in  dry  Straw  i  the  Piilfe  is  great,  quick  and  equal ,  n 

Tongue  dry’ the  Urine  yellowifli,  red  and  thin.  The  Symptoms  arewatctoigs,thirft,  talking!  y, 

anger  difquietnefs  and  tofling  the  body  at  the  leaft  noife  or  whifpering.  Thefe  Fevers  are  termina¬ 
ted  bv  teat  Sw^s.  They  Jre  incident  to  chokrick  young  Men  fuch  as  are  lean,  and  in  Summer, 
after  the  Fit  oft-times  follow  cholerick  Vomiting  and  yellowilh  Stools.  After  the  f  it  there  follows 
an  abfLe  in  ttiffion  retaining  no  reliques  of  the  Fever,  until  the  apptMchof  the  foltowing  Fit, 
kcaufca  1  tte  choletk^  matter  by  the  force  of  that  Fit  and  Nature,  is  eafily  caft  out  ot  the  body,  by 
S  of  levity  and  facility  s  whereas  in  Quotidians  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  which  alter 

^e  Fk  aSeavc  in  the  body  a  fenfe  and  feeling  of  a  certain  inequality  by  reafon  of  the  ftubbotn- 
nefs  of  the  Phlegmatick  humour  and  dulnefs  tomotion.  The 

Jwitlan,  Patienlorfuchas 

attend  him.  Tertians  in  Summer  are  Ihorter,  in  Winter  longCT.  ,he  ftatewith 

Wherefore  the  besinnina  of  the  Fit  is  accompanied  with  ftiffnelb,  orltretch^ing,  ttie  itate  im 
fweat  whereupon  ifohe  Nofe,  Lips,  or  Mouth ,  break  forth  into  pimples,  orfcabs,it  is  a  fign  of  the 
eXffoeFeve?,  ^nd  ofthepoweLf  nature  which  is  able  todrive  the  conjund  caufe  of  thedif^fe 

fromthecentermthehabkofthebodyi  yet  thefe  pimpleppr not  mtte 

St  hkhJfoS  other  part  of  the  firft  regionofthe  Liver.  For  hei|Cc;hefnbtlerpomon 
thSf,  carried  by  the  continuation  of  the  inner  Coat  to  the  Mouth  and  Nofe,  by  its  a  cr.mony  eafily 

caufes  Pimples  in  thefe  places.  The  Cure  is  performed  by  Diet,  and  Pharmacy.  ^ 

Therefore  let  the  Die?be  fo  ordered  for  the  fix  things  not  natural,  that  it  may  inclin«o  refrigera¬ 
tion  andhumedation,  as  much  as  the  digeftive  faculty  wiU  permit,  as  Uttuce,  Sorrel,  Gourds,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Mallows,  Barly,  Creams,  Wine  much  allaid  with  Water,  «>J|n,fina  Miid  '^Sc  Wine 

not  before  figns  of  concodionfliall  appear  in  the  Urines  for  at  the  begun  g  y  > 

nor  ill  the  declining,  but  with  thefe  conditions  which  we  have  prefcribe^ 

But  for  the  time  of  feed ine  the  Patient,  on  that  day  the  Fit  is  expected,  he  mult  eat  nothing  to 

three  hours  before  the  Fit,  left  the  Aguifli heat  lighting  on  ‘'“f 

putrihe  them  •,  whence  the  matter  of  the  Fever  may  be  increafed,  (becaufe  U  is  as  prop 

to  corrupt  all  things,  as  to  the  native  to  preferve  and  Vindicatefrom  " 

and  Nature  called  away  from  the  concodion  and  excretion  of  the  Morbhek  humo  ,  )  y 

r  : «,  b.  ,h.. 

But  ifthe  powers  ofthe  Patient  languilh,  he  muft  not  onely  not  be  purged,  butalfo  muft 
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blond  too  plenteoufly,  becaufe  Cholerick  men  foon  faint, by  reafon  of  the  facile  and  eafie  diffipation  of 
the  fubtile  humors  and  fpirits  *,  befides,ruch  as  arefubjed  to  Tertian  Fevers  do  not  commonly  abound 
tvith  blond,  unkfs  it  be  with  cholerick  blond,  which  muh:  rather  be  renewed,  or  amended  by  cooling 
and  humeding  things,  than  evacuated.  Yea  verity,  when  it  is  both  commodious  and  necelTary  to 
evacuate  the  body,  it  may  be  attempted  with  far  more  fafety  by  fuch  things  as  work  by  infenlible 
tranfpiration,  which  provoke  Sweats,  Vomit,  or  Urin,  by  reafon  of  the  fubtlety  of  the  cliolerick  hu¬ 
mour,  than  by  any  other;  Alfo  the  frequent  ufe  of  emollient  Clyfters  made  with  a  decodion  of 
Prunes,Jujubes, Violets,  Bran  and  Barley, will  profit  much.  If  the  Patient  fall  into  a  Velirium,  or  talk 
idlely  by  reafon  of  the  heat  and  drinefs  of  the  head,‘with  a  particular  excefs  of  the  cholerick  humor, 
the  head  muft  be  cooled  by  applying  to  the  Temples  and  f 'ore-head,  and  putting  into  the  Nofe  Oil  of 
Violets,  Rofes,  or  Womans  Milk.  Let  the  feet  and  legs  be  bathed  in  fair  and  warm  Water,  and  the 
foies  of  the  feet  be  aiaointed  with  Oilof  Violets,  and  fuch  like. 

In  the  declining,  a  Bath  made  of  the  branches  of  Vines,  the  leaves  of  Willows,  Lettuce,  and  other 
refrigerating  things  boiled  in  fair  Water,  may  be  profitably  ufed  three  hours  after  meat  eaten  fpa- 
ringly.  ^ 

But  I  would  have  you  fo  to  underftand  the  Declination, .  or  declining,  not  of  one  particular  Fit, 
but  of  the  Difeafe  in  general,  that  the  humours  already  concoded,  allured  to  the  skin  by  the  warm-  ^ 
«efsof  theBath,  may  more  eafily  and  readily  breath  forth :  he  which  otherwife  ordains  a  Bath  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Difeafe,  will  caufea  conftipation  in  the  skin  and  habit  of  the  body,  by  drawing  thi¬ 
ther  the  humours  pcradventure  tough  and  grofs,  no  evacuation  going  before. 

Alfo  it  will  be  good  after  general  purgations  to  caufefweat  by  drinking  White  Wine,  thin  and  What  kinds  of 
well  tempered  with  Water  •,  but  Urin  by  a  decodion  -ofSmallage  and  Dill.  Certainly  Sweat  is  ve-  evacuations  ^ 
ry  laudable  in  every  putrid  Fever,  becaufe  it  evacuates  theconjund  matter  of  the  Difeafe,  but  chiefly 
in  a  Tertian,  by  reafon  that  choler  by  its  inbred  levity  eafily  takes  that  way,  and  by  its  fubtlety  is  ^ 
eafily  refolved  into  fweat.  But  that  the  fweat  may  be  laudable  it  is  fit  it  be  upon  a  critical  day,  and 
be  fore-lliewed  by  figns  of  concodion  agreeable  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  Difeafe.  Sweats  Sudorificks^ 
when  as  they  flow  more  flowly  are  forwarded  by  things  taken  inwardly  and  applied  outwardly  *,  by 
things  taken  inwardly,  as  with  white  Wine,  with  a  decodion  of  Figs,  Raifins  ftoned,  Grafs,  Roots, 
and  the  like  opening  things  i  but  by  things  outwardly  applied,  and  Sponges  dipped  in  a  decodion  of 
hot  Herbs  fas  Rofemary,  Thyme,  Lavender,  Marjerom,  and  the  like)  applied  to  the  Groins,  Arm¬ 
holes,  and  Ridge  of  the  Back. 

You  may  for  the  fame  purpofe,  fill  two  Swines  bladders  with  the  fame  decodion,  or  elfe  Stone-bot¬ 
tles,  and  put  them  to  the  feet,  lides,  and  between  the  thighs.  Then  let  this  be  the  bound  of  Sweating, 
when  the  Patient  begins  to  wax  cold,  that  is,  when  the  Sweat  feels  no  more  hot,  but  cold. 

But  by  the  confent  of  all,  bloiid  muft  not  beletten  after  the  third  Fit,  but  prefently  at  the  beginning  when'  bloud 
of  the  Fever,  according  to  the  opinion  and  prefeription  of  Galen-,  for  feeing  this  Fever  for  the  molt 
part  is  terminated  at  feven  Fits,  if  you  ftay  until  the  third  Fit  be  paft,  the  Fever  will  now  be  come  to 
its  State  •,  but  Hippocrates  forbids  us  to  move  any  thing  in  the  ftate,  left  Nature-then  bufied  in  conco- 
ding  the  Difeafe,  be  called  from  its  begun  enterprife. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


Of  an  Oedema,  or  cold  Phlegmatick^  Tu/ftor, 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  hot  Tumoi's,  now  we  muft  fpeak  of  cold  •,  Cold  Tumors  are  one- 
ly  two,  an  Oedema^  and  ^Scirrhits.  And  for  all  that  Hippocrates  and  the  Ancients  ufed  the 
the  word  Oedema  for  all  forts  of  Tumors  in  general^  yet  by  Galen  andthofe  Phyficians 
which  lucceeded  him,  it  hath  been  drawn  from  that  large  and  general  fignification,  to  amoreftrait 
and  fpecial,  onely  to  defign  a  certain  fecies  or  kind  of  Tumor. 

Wherefore  an  is  a  foft,  lax,  and  painlefs  Tumor,  caufed  by  colledion  of  a  Phlegmatick 

humour. 

The  Ancients  made  eight  differences  of  Tumots  proceeding  of  Phlegm:  The  firft  they  termed  a 
true  and  lawful  Oedema  proceeding  from  natural  Phlegm  ■,  from  unnatural  Phlegm  by  admixtion  of 
another  humour  they  would  have  three  forts  of  Tumors  to  arife  j  as  that,  by  mixture  ofbloud,  ftiould 
be  made  an  Oedema  Phlegmvfiodes^  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

^fides,  when  they  perceived  natural  Plilegm  either  puffed  up  by  flatulency,  ot  to  flow  with  a  wa- 
terilh  moifture,they  called  fome  Oedemaes  flatulent,  others  waterilh ,  but  alfo  when  they  faw  this  fame 
Phlegrn  often  to  turn  into  a  certahi  Plaifter-like  fubftance,  they  thought  that  hence  proceeded  another 
Kind  or  Oedema^  which  they  expreflfed  one  while  by  the  name  Atheroma^  another  while  by  Sieatoma. 
and  iometimes  by  Melicerides,  as  laftly,  they  called  that  kind  of  Oedema  which  is  caufed  by  putrid  and 
corrupt  Phlegm,  Scrophule.  For  we  muft  obferve  that  Phlegm  fometimes  is  natural,  and  offends 
onely  in  quantity  s  whence  the  true  proceeds :  otherwhiles  it  is  not  natural,  and  it  becomes 
not  natural,  either  by  admixtion  of  a  ftrange  fubftance,  as  Bloud,  Choler,or  Melancholy,  whence  arife 
the  three  kinds  ot  Oedemaes  noted  formerly  by  the  way  *,  or  by  the  putridnefs  and  corruptions  of  its 

ScrophnU  proceed-,  or  by  concretion,  whence  Kernels  and 
a  l  kin^otWms,G^;^/r^,andKnots-,  or  by  refolutioli,  whence  all  flatulent  and  waterifti  Tumors, 
^  mu  Pnej4matocele^z.r\6i  all  kinds  ofDropfies. 

^  Oedemaes  are  the  defluxion  of  a  Phlcgmatick,  or  flatulent  humour  into  any  part, 

or  the  congeftimi  of  the  fame  made  by  little  and  little  in  any  part,  by  reafon  of  the  imbecillity  thereof 
in  couching  the  nourifhment,  and  expelling  the  excrement. 

1  he  ligns  ar»  a  colour  whitilh  and  like  unto  the  skin,  a  foft  Tumor,  rare  and  lax  by  reafon  of  the 
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plentiful  moifture  with  which  it  abounds,  and  without  pain,  byreafonthis  humour  infers  no  fenfe 
of  heat  nor  manifeft  cold  i  when  you  prefs  it  with  your  hnger  the  print  thereof  remains,  bccaufe  of 
the  grofsnefs  of  the  humour  and  llownefs  to  motion.  Oedemaes  breed  rather  in  Winter  than  in  Sum¬ 
mer  becaufe  Winter  is  htter  to  heap  up  Phlegms  they  chiefly  polfefs  the  Nervous  and  Glandulous 
partV  becaufc  they  are  bioudiefs,and  fo  cold  and  more  ht  by  rcafon  of  their  loofnefs  to  receive  a  de- 
fluxion  s  for  the  fame  caufc,  bodies  full  of  ill  humours,  ancient,  and  not  excercifed,  are  chiefly  trou*- 
bled  with  this  kind  of  Tumor. 

An  Oedema  is  terminated  fometimes  by  refolution,  but  oftner  by  concretion  s  feldomer  by  fuppu^ 

ration,  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  heat  in  that  humour. 

A  Symptomatical  Oedema.,  as  that  which  follows  upon  a  Dropfie,  or  Confumption,  admits  no  cure 
unlefs  the  Difeafe  be  firft  taken  away. 

The  general  cure  is  placed  in  two  things,  that  is,  in  evacuation  of  the  cbnjund,  and  matter  prohi* 
biting  the  generation  of  the  antecedent.  We  attain  to  both,  chiefly  by  four  means; 

The  flrft  truly  by  ordaining  a  fit  manner  of  living  and  prefcribing  moderation  in  the  ufe  of  the  fix 
things  not  natural.  Wherefore  we  muft  make  choke  of  fuch  air  as  is  hot,  dry,  and  fubtle  s  we  mull 
prefcribe  Wine  of  a  middle  Nature  for  his  drink ,  let  the  Bread  be  well  baked,  let  meats  be  appointed 
which  may-generate  good  bloud,  and  thefe  rather  rolled  than  boiled.  Let  all  fruits  be  forbidden,  aS 
alfo  Broths  and  Milk-meats  s  let  him  eat  fuch  Filh  as  are  taken  in  Stony  Rivers  s  the  Patient  (hall 
obferve  mediocrity  in  feeding,  but  principally  fobriety  in  drinking,  for  fear  of  crudities  s  after  meat 
let  him  ufe  digeftive  Powders,  or  common  ,Dridge  Powder  s  if  his  belly  be  not  naturally  loofe,  let  it 
be  made  fo  by  Art. 

Let  the  Patient  ufe  exercife  before  meat,  fo  by  little  and  little  to  fpend  this  humour,  and  reftore  tho 
native  heat.  Let  him  lleep  little,  becaufe  much  lleep  breedeth  cold  humours  -,  let  him  avoid  grief 
and  fadnefs.  And  if  he  be  of  a  weak  body,  let  him  abftain  from  Venery ,  let!  by  another  weakning 
by  the  ufe  of  Venery  added  to  his  prefent  infirmity,  he  fall  into  an  incurable  coldnefs,  from  whence 
a  greater  meafure  of  crudity  will  arife.  Otherwife,  if  the  body  be  ftrong  and  lufly,  by  fuch  exercifes, 
and  the  moderate  ufe  of  Venery,  it  will  be  the  more  dried  and  heated. 

For  fo  that  fentence  of  Hippocrates  is  to  be  underftood  i  That  Venery  is  a  cure  for  Phlegmatick 
Difeafes,  as  Galen  in  his  Commentaries  tells  us.  The  Phyfician  may  perform  the  fecond  intention 
by  turning  his  counfel  to  that  part,  from  whence  the  Spring  of  Phlegmatick  humour  flows.  For  if  the 
infirmity  arife  from  the  Stomach,  or  from  any  other  part,  the  part  from  whence  it  comes  muft  be 
ftrengthened  •,  if  from  the  whole  habit  of  the  body,  let  attenuating,  penetrating,  and  opening  Medi- 
cins  be  prefer ibed.  We  perform  the  third  intention  by  evacuating  the  humour  impadf  in  the  part 
with  local  Mcdicins  varied  according  to  the  four  times  of  the  Tumor. 

For  Galen,  in  the  beginning  and  increafe,  preferibeth  a  fomentation  of  Oxycratum  ufed  with  a 
Sponge.  But  if  fo  be  that  the  Oedema  be  upon  the  Arm  or  Leg,  a  repelling  Rowler  is  very  good,  that 
is,  fuch  an  one  as  is  brought  from  below’  upwards.  So  thefe  Medians  following  are  very  ht  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  K  Lixit  ii  excineribns  jarmentorum,  &  caulium,  an*  5  iv»  T-artari  &  Aluminis  an*  ^  f'. 
aceti  X  ij.  mix  all  together  and  make  a  decodion,  wherein  wet  Sponges  and  foment  the  place.  Alfo 
you  may  ufe  the  following  Cataplafm,  hFarins  hordei  3  iv.coquantUT  in  Lixtvio  communi,addendo pulve- 
rif  nucii  cuprejji,  corticum  granatornmyhalaufii,  an  ^  i.  Myrrh£,  Aloes,  alum*  an*  ^  jl.  olei  Myrtill*  ^  ij.  fiat 
Cataplafma.  In  the  ftate  and  declination  ,  you  m.uft  ufe  drying  and  refolving  Medicins,  as,  N«- 
cum  cupyeffij^granat*  Jhmach*  balaujli,  an*"^  i.  Salvix,  origan*  calament*  Hyjfopi,  melijjx,  an,m*  \*  abjin-^ 
thii,  plant ag,  caudx  eeju*  tapji*  barb,  centinod*  an*  m,  ff*  alum*  tartar*  & j'alis  com*  an*  5  i.  coquantur  cum  lixi- 
vio  i  foment  it  with  a  Sponge,  then  prefently  apply  this  following  Cataplafm.  IV  Kad*  Brionix  |  ij. 
abjinthtplantag,  centin*  chamxm*  meliloti  peleg*  an*m*JJl  coquantur  tn  hydromelite,  pifientur,  trajiciantur, 
addendopulvei'U  rof.  rub*  chamxm*  melil*  an*  ^  i.  fiat  Cataplafma* 

Lalily,  You  may  here  with  good  fuccefs  ufe  refolving  Emplaifters  and  Ointments,  firft  heating , 
or  chafing  the  part  by  tridion  or  lomentations,  as  well  moift  as  dry  •,  otherwife  Emplaifters  will 
fcarcely  do  their  duty,  by  reafon  of  the  great  coldnefs  of  the  part,  being  not  fufficientof  it  felfto  affi- 
milate  the  nourifhmcnt,  or  to  expel  the  fuperfluous  and  unprofitable  huTr.our.  Let  a  fomentation 
be  made  with  white  Wine,  in  which  Sage,  Rofemary,  Thyme,  Lavender,  Chamomile  and  Melilot 
flowers,  red  Rofes,  Orris  roots,  Stoechas,  and  fuch  like  have  been  boiled,  with  a  little  Vinegar  added 
thereunto.  Quench  hot  Bricks  in  the  fame  decodion,  and  apply  them  wrapped  in  linnen  cloths  to 
the  alfeded  part,  for  fo  vapours  will  breath  forth,  which  hath  an  attenuating,  piercing,  refolving  and 
flrengthening  faculty.  But  you  may,  in  ftead  of  the  Ericks,  fitly  apply  Hogs  or  Ox  bladders,  filled 
half  full  wuh  the  turefaid  decodion,  and  that  hot.  The  fridions  muft  be  made  of  hot  linnen  cloths, 
for  fo  the  native  heat  together  with  the  bloud  and  fpirits  is  recalled  to  the  part,^  and  fuliginous  hu¬ 
mours  contained  under  the  sKin  are  refolved,  whereby  the  ftrength  of  the  part  is  in  (bme  part  reco¬ 
vered. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Cure  of  flatulent  and  Waterijh  fumours* 

Formerly  declared  that  not  onely  flatulent  and  waterifti  Tumors  were  comprehended  under  this 
word  Oedema,  but  alfo  fuch  as  ore  bred  of  congealed  Phlegm,  as  Atheromata,  Steatomata,  and  Me- 
licendes.  Flatulent  or  windy  TuiiiOrs  are  caufed  by  vapour  and  wind  kept  in  or  contained  fbme- 
times under  the  skin,  fomewhiks  ui.uer  the  Membranes,  as  the  Periofieum  and  Pericranium,  whereupon 
enfues  cruel  torment  by  reafon  or  tne  diltention  of  thofe  parts  which  are  ir.dued  with  moft  exquifit 
fenle.  Sometimes  the  Entrails,  as  the  Stomach  and  Guts  are  fwollen  and  ftretched  out  with  wind,  as 
in  a  Tympany.  / 
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Of  Tumours  againjl  Nature  in  general. 
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They  in  this  differ  from  a  true  and  legitimate  Oedema^  that  when  you  lay  your  finger  upon  them 
and  take  it  off  again,  there  remains  no  fignof  the  preffurc  thereof,  becaufe  they  are  diltent  by  vapour 
and  not  by  humour,  for  the  vapour  being  preffed  returns  fpeedily  again,  as  you  may  perceive  by  balls 
or  bladders  filled  with  wind. 

The  caufeoffuch  tumours  is  the  weaknefs  of  the  native  heat,  not  being  ableeafily  t#refolve  and 
wafle  the  Phlegm  by  which  the  windy  Tumours  are  raifed :  for  fo  the  morning  Sun  Cwhich  in  fome 
fort  refembles  our  native  heat)  cannot  refolve  the  mifis  difperfed  in  the  air  ^  which  at  noon  it  eafily 
refolves  into  pure  air.  Alfo  after  the  fame  manner  our  weaker  heat  IHrs  up  vapours  from  that  Phlegm 
it  could  not  diffclve,  which  vapours  are  the  matter  of  inflammations,  or  fwellings.  But  oft-times  al¬ 
though  the  native  heat  be  fuffidently  powerful ,  yet  becaufc  the  humour  lieth  deep^  or  is  kept  by  the 
thicknefs  of  fome  Membrane,  Tendon,  or  Ligament,  the  flirred  up  vapour  cannot  exhale  wherebv 
it  comes  to  pafs,  that  increafed  by  little  and  little  it  caufes  a  Tumour.  ’  ^ 

Thefignsoffuch  a  Tumour  are  a  certain  renitency  or  refiftance,  perceived  by  prefling  it  with 
your  finger-,  and  fometimes  a  noife,  asifyoufmite  upon  a  Drum,  efpccially  if  much  wind  be  con 
tained  therein,  fuch  as  are  often  gathered  together  in  the  hollownefs  of  the  belly,  and  in  the  fpaces 
between  the  larger  Mufcles.  The  Tumour  is  neither  red,  nor  hot,  but  rather  cold  and  white  as  in 
an  Oedema,  It  often  poffeffeth  the  joints,  and  efpecially  the  knees,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
refolved.  If  fuch  flatulency  be  gathered  together  in  the  Guts,  it  caufeth  the  Wind  Colick  in  which 
fometimes  the  diftenfion  is  fo  great,  that  Death  enfues  by  reafon  of  the  renting  or  tearing  the  Coats 
of  the  Guts.  °  ° 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Cure  of  a  flatulent  and  n>aterijh  fumour, 

WE  fhall  chiefly  and  principally  cure  flatulent  and  waterifh  Tumours  by  three  means.  Firft 
by  the  fame  diet  which  we  preferibed  in  an  Oedema  then  by  ftrengthening  the  parts  ap¬ 
pointed  for  concodfion,  as  the  Stomach  and  Liver,  chiefly  by  the  temperate  ufe  of  Aro- 
matick  things,  as  Viacuminum^  Viacalamentha^  Aromaticum^  CaryophyVatum^  Aromatkum  Rofatum  and 
the  like,  to  be  prefcribed  according  to  the  good  liking  of  the  Phyfitian  which  over-fees  the  Cure  •' 
laflly  by  taking  away  of  the  conjund  matter  by  hot,  drying,  and  attenuating  Medicins  which  thev 

the  humour  and  flatulency  therein  may  be  difeuffed 
and  diflipated.  But  remedies  of  this  nature  mull:  be  varied  according  to  the  variety  of  the  part';  • 
for  fome  things  are  fit  to  be  applied  to  the  Stomach,  others  to  the  Guts,  others  to  the  Joints  and 
others  to  the  flclliy  parts :  for  the  Colick  you  muft  injed  carminative  Clyflers,  letrefolving  Sacculi  oT 
Bags  be  applied,  and  Cupping-glalTes  faftened  totheNaveU  if  an  outward  part  be  aifeded  we  ufe 
fomcntations,liniments,  chiefly  if  pain  torment,  as  alfo  Cataplafms  and  Emplaifters,  as 

cham£m,  mehl,  rorifmanm^  rofar,  rub,  an,p.  i.  ahfmthii  ij.  h^ffopi^an.  m.  let  them  be  boiled  in  Lye,  adding 
a  little  V inegar  for  a  fomentation  to  be  ufed  with  Sponges.  ^ 

Galen  foments  the  prt  with  Rofe-vinegar  and  a  little  Salt  put  thereto,  and  would  have  a  Spon<>e 
ipped  therein  to  lie  fomewhat  long  upon  the  part ,  IV  Olei  chamtem,  aneth.  rut.  &  liltorum^  an.  5  U<. 
cer£alh£  3  yi.aq.vtt£%  1.  let  them  all  be  mixed  together  and  make  a  liniment,  with  which  anoint 
the  part  after  the  fomentation.  R:  Farin£  fabar,  orobi,  an.  §  iij.  coquantur  in  decora  pulefif  orkanL 
calamentb.falvi£,additapulverum  cham£m.&melilot.  am  m.  f .  furfur  farin£.  fab.  &orobt  an  ^  if  co 

&rut.dn.  I  ij.  make  an  emplaffter  for 

TheEmplaifler  oD^igo,  with  Mercury^  and  without,  is  very  good  for  the  fame  purpofe  But  vou 
mufl  note  that  fuch  Medicins  muft  be  applied  to  the  part  aduafly  hot,  and  the  fame  h^at  muft  be  con-' 
tained  and  renewed  by  putting  about  it  linen  Clothes,  Bricks,  Bottles,  and  fuch  jike  hot  things 

A  which  were  kept  ftiut  up  in  the  part  being  refolved,  the  part  muft  be 

ftrengthened,  left  now  and  then  it  receive  or  generate  the  like  matter.  That  may  be  done  by  die  fol¬ 
lowing  fomentation  and  cataplafm.  WNucum  cuprefi,  corticumgranat.fumach.  belheris,  balauJi.Z. 
caud£  eqmn.arnoglojf.  tupfi  barb,  abfinth.  falvi£,  rorifm.  lavendul.mf.flor.  cham£m.  meltl. rofar.  antbos.an. 
p.  1.  alum.Jalvs  com.an.^.x.  buVtant  omnia  m  £quis  partibus  aqu£  fabrorum  &  vini  aufieri,  make  bags  for  a 
fomentation,  or  ufe  the  decodion  for  the  fame  purpofe  with  a  Sponge.  R  Farin£  fab.  hordei  &  lupin, 
an^^  i].terebintb.commun.^w.pulv.  radicis  ireos,  mafic,  an.  f  (5.  mellvs  com.  f  ij.  ',5.  of  the  aforefaid  De- 
c^ion  as  much  as  ^hall  fufhee,  fo  to  make  a  Cataplafm  to  the  form  ofa  Poultis  liquid  enough  let  k 
be  applied  hot  to  the  aifeded  part  having  ufed  the  fomentation  before.  ^  ^ 

•v..  tumour  are  the  fame  as  of  a  flatulent ;  but  over  and  befides  it  (hihes  and  at 

^  "'‘l  ^  Fingers,  there  is  heard  a  noife  of  murmur  as  of  a  bladder  half  filled  with  Water 

Therefore  the  waterilh  tumour  if  it  lhall  not  yield  to  the  fore-mentioned  refolvinTMeS^ 
way  tn^  be  opened  with  an  Incifion-Knife,  after  the  fame  manner,  aswemeiStaa  Phl— 
For  ofen-times  this  kind  of  remedy  muft  be  neceffarily  ufed,  not  onely  by  reaC  rfthec^^ 
of  the  humour  which  gives  no  place  to  the  refolving  Medicins;  but  alfo  becaufe  it Ts  ftiut  uoin  ts  nro 

j  •  u  „  I  fome  years  ago  found  by  experience  in  a  Maid  of  7  veir^  old  • 

it tith  Sowi'MtdicSaUrr,^^^^^  Rupture  to  whom,when  I  had rathly  applie^o diffolve’ 

cuate  the  contained  matter,but  alfo  thauSi/ out^^^^^  ‘h^h^  my  knife,notonly  toeva- 

root  would  he  a  mean  fo  ranf.-  i  r  plucK  out  the  bag,  which  unlels  it  were  cut  up  by  the 
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ff.  Of  an  Athifoma^Steatoma^  and  Meliceris, 

Although  thefe  tumours  may  be  thought  to  be  comprehended  under  one^r«»^  with  the  othcf 
Oedematous  tumours,  yet  they  dife  as  thus  •,  that  is,  their  matter  is  (hut  up  in  its  bladder, 
or  bag,  as  it  were  in  a  peculiar  Cell.  But  their  difference  amongft  themfelvcs  is  thus  •,  the 
matter  of  the  Steatma,  as  the  name  fignifieth,  is  like  unto  Tallow  [for  2t£ocs  in  Grre/^fignlfieth  Tal¬ 
low  or  Seam^  yet  it  oft-times  is  found  fluffed  with  other  divers  hard  bodies,  flony,  bony,  or  callous,like 
unto  the  claws  an  Hen.  For  Philoxenus  reports  that  he  fometimesfaw  Flies  in  zSteatoma  at  the 
opening  thereof,  and  fuch  other  like  things  wholly  diffeenting  from  the  common  matter  of  Tumours, 
The  matter  contained  in  an  Atheroma,  is  like  to  pap,  with  which  they  feed  little  Children.  A  Meli¬ 
ceris  contains  matter  refembling  Honey  in  colour  and  confiflence  *,  thefe  tumours  appear  and  rife  with¬ 
out  any  inflammation  going  before  them.  Thus  you  ftiall  know  thefe  tumours,  a  Steatoma  is  harder 
than  the  other  two,  neither  yields  it  to  the  preffure  of  your  finger*,  but  when  it  once  yields,  it  doth 
not  fpeedily  and  eafily  return  to  its  former  Figure,  becaufe  the  matter  is  more  grofs  *,  it  is  of  the  fame 
colour  as  the  skin,  without  pain,  and  of  a  longilh  Figure.  The  Me/fcem  yields  to  the  touch,  as  be¬ 
ing  a  loole  and  (oft  body,  and  as  it  is  eafily  difpofed  and  diffufed,  fb  it  quickly  returns  to  its  former 
place  and  tumour.  It  differs  from  the  Atheroma  in  figure  and  fubflance.  For  it  is  more  globous  and 
ofafubtilcr  and  more  Aiming  matter,  befides  alfo  it  takes  up  alargefpace,  and  is  more  obfequious 
to  the  touch,  and,  for  the  refl,  without  pain.  As  for  the  manual  operation  of  the  Chirurgeon  in  their 
cure,  it  feems  to  be  of  no  great  confequence  of  what  fort  the  matter  is,  whether  refembling  Tallow, 
Honey,  or  Pap,  for  there  is  one  Ample  manner  of  operation,  which  is,  that  you  pluckaway  the  con¬ 
tained  humour,  as  alfo  the  receptacle  in  which  it  is  contained.  Yet  you  muft  note  fuch  tumours, 
Tometimes  as  it  were  hanging  in  the  furface  of  the  skin,  are  eafily  to  be  moved  this  way,  and  that  way, 
butotherfome  again  deeper  faflncd  firmly  cohere  with  the  adjacent  bodies,  and  thefe  require  an  cx- 
quifitehand,  and  alfo  induftry,  for  fear  of  a  great  flux  of  bloud  and  convulhon  by  cutting  a  Vein, 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  tumours,  as  the  T^efiudo  or  Mole,  the  Nata,thc  Glandula,Nodus,BotiHm, 
which  as  in  matter  (for  they  are  all  of  a  thick,clammy,and  vifeous  Phlegmatick  humour^  fo  alfo 
in  kind  they  agree  with  an  Atheroma,Steatoma,z\'\d  Meliceris*  But  alfo  in  thefe  for  the  moft  part,  when 
they  are  opened  you  may  fee  bodies  of  all  forts  far  different  from  the  common  matter  of  tumours,  as 
Stones,  Chalk,  Sand,  Coals,  Snails,  Straws,  or  Awns  of  Corn,  Hey,  Horn,  Hairs,  Flelh,  both  hard  and 
fpongeous,  Grifles,  Bones,  whole  Creatures  as  well  living  as  dead. 

The  generation  of  which  things  (by  the  corruption  and  alteration  of  humours)  AiaH  not  make  us 
much  to  admire  it,  if  we  confider,  that  as  Nature,  of  all  Seeds  and  Elements  of  the  whole  great 
World,  hath  made  Man,  the  Microcofm  or  little  World,  that  he  might  be,  as  it  were  the  lively  Image 
of  that  greater  World  *,  fo  in  him,  it  being  never  idle  in  us,  would  have  all  the  kinds  of  all  motions 
and  actions  to  Aiew  themfelves,  as  long  as  matter  for  generation  is  not  wanting.  But  becaufc  there 
is  little,  or  rather  no  mention  of  thefe  tumours  amongfl  the  Ancients,  we  will  briefly  fhew  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  later  Writers  concerning  them.  ^  r  1  I  1  iM 

Now  they  fay,  the  “Tejiudo  is  a  tumour  contrary  to  Nature,  foft,  dinufed,  vaulted  or  arched  like  a. 
Tortois,  fometimes  it  arifes  in  the  head  in  form  of  a  Mole,  and  then  it  is  called  a  Mole.^ 

The  Nata  is  a  great  and  fleAiy  tumour,  not  in  fhape  unlike  a  Melon,  or  rather  the  flefli  of  a  mans 
Buttocks,  whence  it  may  feem  to  have  had  the  name,  unlefswe  had  rather  fay.  It  had  it,  becaufe  it 
more  ufually  breeds  upon  the  buttocks,  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  body.  i  •  i.  •  r 

lihe  Glandula  tdkts  it  denomination  from  an  Acorn,  called  in Latine,  the  which  it  fome-  « 
what  refembles  in  the  compafs  and  form  of  the  tumour  j  or  elfc  becaufe  it  mofl  commonly  breeds  in 

the  Glandules  or  Emundfories  of  Mans  body.  .  , 

The  Nodus,  or  knot,  is  a  round  tumour,  hard  and  immoveable,  named  from  a  rope  ned  on  a  knot. 
Guido  Cauliacenfis  affirms  Knots  commonly  to  grow  into  nervous  bodies  '•>  but  at  this  time  they  more 
ufually  arife  on  the  bones  offuch  as  ha vethe  French  Difoafe. 


what  a  Gan- 
gUon  is* 


The  caufss. 


Sign5j 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  Cure  ofLu^ix,that  is.  Wens,  or  Ganglions, 

A  Wen  or  Ganglion,  is  a  tumour  fometimes  hard,  fometimes  foft,  yet  always  round,  ufing  to 
breed  in  dry,  hard,  and  nervous  parts.  And  feeing  that  fome  of  the  tumours  mentioned 
before  in  the  former  Chapter,flick  immoveable  to  the  part  to  which  they  grow,becaufe  they 
are  contained  in  no  cift,  or  bag,  otherfomc  are  moved  up  and  down  by  the  touch  of  your  Fingers, 
becaufe  they  are  contained  in  a  bag  or  bladder  *,  it  commonly  comes  to  pafs  that  Wens  have  their 
bladder  wherein  to  contain  them ,  and  therefore  we  think  fit,  the  rather  more  freely  and  particularly 
to  treat  of  their  Cure,  becaufe  they  are  more  difficultly  cured,  efpecially  where  they  are  inveterate 

andoflongflanding.  ,  n  •  j  .u  r  lim 

The  primitive  caufes  of  thefe  are  dull  blows,  fallings  from  high  places,  Arams,  and  other  fuch  like 

occafions.  But  the  antecedent  and  con  juni^  caufes  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  an  Atheroma,  Meliceris, 

Steatoma,  ^  ,  r*  t  , 

The  defeription  formerly  fet  down,  will  fumiAi  you  with  the  figns  by  which  you  may  know 

when  they  are  prefent ,  certainly  from  very  fmall  beginnings  they  grow  by  little  and  little  to^a 


t 
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great  bignefs,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  or  feven  years,  fome  of  them  yield  much  to  the  touch,  and  almoft  all 
of  them  are  without  pain. 

You  may  hinder  fuch  as  are  beginning  and  firfi  growing  from  increafe,  by  fomewhat  a  ftrong  and 
frequent  rubbing  with  your  fingers.  For  fo  their  bag  or  bladder, together  with  the  skin,wax  thin, and 
the  contained  humour  grows  hot,  is  attenuated,  and  refolved.  But  if  fo  you  nothing  prevail,  vou  muft 
lie  upon  them  with  your  whole  hand,  or  a  flatted  piece  of  Wood,  as  heavy  as  you  can,  until  fiich.  time 
as  the  cift,or  bag,  be  broken  by  your  impreflfion  i  Then  appl  y  and  ftrongly  bind  unto  it  a  Plate  of  Lead, 
rubbed  over  with  Quickfilvcr  i  for  I  have  many  times  found  by  experiencOj  that  it  hath  a  wonderful 
force  to  refolve  and  wafte  the  fubjed  humour.  But  if  the  Wen  be  in  fuch  a  place  in  which  you  can 
make  no  ftrong  impreflion,  as  in  the  Face,  Cheft,  Belly,  and  Throat,  let  there  be  applied  an  Emplaifler 
which  hath  a  refolving  force,  fuch  as  this  following  hath :  Ik  Gummiammn,  bdelliiMalbanJn.Xn- 
hqmjiant  m  aceto,  &  mpeiantur  perfetaceum,  addenda  old  liliorum  &  lanri,  an,  |  i.  aqu,  viu  pamm  ful 
veris  inosJaUs  ammon.Julphuuvrvi,  vHnoli  Romani,  an.  5  f?.  Let  them  be  incorporated  together  and 
make  an  Emplaifler  according  to  Art.  But  if  the  Tumor  cannot  be  thus  refolved,  it  mulf  be  opened 
with  a  Knife,  or  Cautery  And  after  theEfchar  is  removed,  and  the  bag  wafled  by  Ms,miacum, 
Mercury,  and  the  like,  the  ulcer  mufl  be  cleanfed,  repleniflied  with  Flefli,  and  cicatrized. ' 

Sometimes  Wens  grow  to  fo  great  a  mafs  that  they  cannot  k cured  by  the  deferibed  remedies 
wherefore  they  mufl  be  taken  away  by  the  root,  by  your  Hand  and  Inflrument,if  fo  be  that  there  be  no 
danger  by  reafon  of  their  greatnefs,  and  fo  that  they  adhere  not  too  clofely  to  the  adjacent  parts  and 
if  they  be  not  too  nigh  to  the  greater  Veins  and  Arterics,for  it  will  be  better  in  fuch  a  caufe  to  let’them 
alone.  *  This  ftiall  be  your  way  to  cut  them  off,  or  take  them  away.  A  fmall  Incifion  mufl  be  made  even 
to  the  bladder  or  bag,  by  which  thruft  in  a  Probe  of  a  fingers  thicknefs,  hollowed  in  the  midfl,  round 
at  the  end,  and  as  long  as  need  (hall  require  i  then  draw  it  many  times  about  between  the  skin  and 
the  bag,  even  to  the  root  of  the  Wen,  that  fo  the  skin  may  be  divided  long  ways,  then  it  will  be  requi- 
fitetomake  another  Incifion  overthwart,  fo  that  they  may  interfed  each  other  like  a  Crofs  •,  then 
prefently  draw  the  skin  from  the  bladder,  from  the  corners  of  the  Wen  towards  the  root,  and  that  with 
your  finger  covered  with  a  fine  linnen  cloth,  or  elfe  with  a  Razor,  if  need  require. 

But  you  mufl  obferve,  that  in  a  Wen  there  are  always  certain  Veffels  which  are  fmall  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  but  much  increafed  in  procefs  of  time,  according  to  the  increafe  of  the  Wen,  whereof  they  ar|  as 
wherefore  if  any  Hemorrhagic,  or  flux  of  bloud  happen,  let  it  be  flopped  by  binding 
the  Veffels  at  their  heads  and  roots,  or  make  a  flrait  ligature  at  the  roots  of  the  Wen,  with  a  piece  of 
Whipcord,  or  with  a  many  times  doubled  thred,  and  let  the  ends  hang  forth  until  it  fall  away  of  its 
own  accord.^  Neither  will  it  be  fufficient  to  have  cur  away  all  this  Tumor,  but  alfo  it  will  be  fit  to  cut 
away  a  portion  of  the  skin,  wherewith  the  tumor  was  covered,and  onely  to  leave  fo  much  as  fliall  fuf- 
fice  to  cover  the  part  •,  then  with  a  Needle  and  Thred  draw  together  the  lips  of  the  incifion  but  in  the 
interim  let  tents  be  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  until  it  be  perfedly  cleanfed,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Cure  be  Workman-like  performed,  even  to  the  cicatrizing  thereof. 

The  Chirurgeon  and  I,  ufing  this  method,  in  the  prefence  of  Mafter  Dr.  Fiolanm  the  Kings 
Phyfician,  took  away  a  vFen  from  Martial  CoUard  the  Maior  of  Durban,  it  hanged  at  his  neck  as  big  as 
a  Mans  hea(^  and  it  weighed  eight  pounds  i  which  made  it  fotroublefom  and  burdenfom  to  him 
that  he  was  forced  to  carry  it  bound  up  in  a  Towel  as  in  a  Scrip.  ’ 

Verily,  if  thefe  kind  of  Tumors  have  a  llendcr  root  and  broad  top,  they  muft  be  ftraitlv  tied  and  fry 
cut  off  But  it  is  very  difficult  and  full  of  dangerous  chance,  to  Ske  aLy  fuch  wS^^ 
intheNeck  near  unto  the  Jugular  Veins,  thofe  under  the  Arm-holes,  in  the  Groins,  and  fuch  as  are 
under  th^  Ham  •,  by  reafon  of  the  deadly  force  of  fuch  fymptoms  as  may  thence  arife.  We  can  onelv 
con)e(flure,  not  certainly  fay,  what  kind  of  matter  may  be  contained  in  them.  We  can  onely  know 
of  what  fort  it  IS,  when  by  incifion  it  is  prefented  to  our  fight.  Yet  in  fuch  as  are  very  hard,  and  do 

muchrefift  the  Touch,  there  areoften  found  matters,  which  in  confiftence  may  be  refembled  to  little 
Stones  or  Pebles.  ^ 

I  being  on  a  time  called  to  open  the  body  of  a  great  Lady,  found  in  one  of  her  Brefts  a  body  which 
might  eqiial  the  bigncfs  of  an  Hens  Egg,  hard,  and  compad  like  a  rough  Peble  •,  it  was  held,  whileft 

(he  lived,  both  by  the  Phyficians  and  the  Chirurgeons,  to  be  a  Cancer,  becaufe  this  hatdnefi  was  very 
painful  to  her  when  it  was  but  gently  preffed  down.  ^ 

But  alfo  fome  few  years  agon,  I,  being  called  to  the  Cure  of  a  very  honeft  Woman,  which  was  trou¬ 
bled  with  the  fame  difeafe,  flrongly  withllood  the  Phyficians  and  Chirurgeons,  affirming  it  to  be  a 
C«rr,forthe_tumorhad  taken  no  deep  root,  thehabitof  the  part  was  not  changed  from  the  native 
colour,  the  Veins  about  it  were  net  Iwollen,  neither  was  there  any  other  convincing  fign  of  a  Cancer. 
For  thisfamc  Woman  had  her Courfes  at  their  due  and  ufual  time,  and  was  well-liking,  andhada 
good  rolour  in  her  face  and  body,  was  free  from  all  fort  of  pain,  unlefs  when  you  preffed  down  the 
partaff^ed.  Befides,  thenceforward  the  Tumor  grew  not  atall,no  other  evil  accident  befel  her  vea 
verily  (he  lives  merrily,  and  well  both  in  body  and  mind.  ’ 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  a  Ganglion  more  particularly  fo  called. 

T^oTtk  bo^yTut'chi^^^  Tumors  of  the  kind  o£Vupie,ot  Wens,wluch  grow  on  divers  parts  ^hat  a 

moreparSr,^^^^^^^^  the  hands  and  ankles  of  the  feet,  being  called  by  a 

deep.  The  caufe  of  them  is  ^®P  t>Pthe  skin,  neither  do  they  ever  lie  fo  called  is. 

a  blow,  labour,  or  other  fuch  Uke  ^  ^^^^on,  got  by  wrefling,  extenfion ,  The  caufes.  ^ 

,  ur,  or  otner  lucn  Uke  caufe.  Through  which  occafion  the  alimentary  juice  which 

H  3  flowed 


lU 


Of^Tumours  agatnJlNatufe  ingeMrd. 
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what  Ganglia, 
may  not  be 
cured  with 
iron  Inftru- 
■0?ents. 


flowed  to  there  parts,  feeing  it  can  neither  be  concoded,  nor  aflimilated  into  the  proper  fubftance,  is 
converted  into  an  humour  of  the  like  nature  cold,  and  grofs,  which  in  continuance  of  time  heaping  it 
felf  up  bv  little  and  little  about  the  Fibers,  and  the  very  fubftance  of  the  tendon  concretes  into  a  tumor. 

It  is  not  fit  to  ufe  any  Iron  Inftrument  to  thefe  which  polfefs  the  tendons  and  joints,  but 

onely  apply  Ammoniacum  and  Galbanum  diflblved  in  Vinegar  and  Aqua.  Vit<e :  as,  R  Gumml  ammon,  & 
Canapeniin  aqua  vit£  diffolutorum^  an,  |  i.  coquantm  fuper  cineres  calidos  ad  formam  emplaflrt^fuhfinm  ad- 
defulf  hurts  vivi  fubtiltter pulverifati  5  ^,jiatempl.  ad  ufurn.  Alfo  the  Emplaifter  diVigo  with  double 

Mercury'^ouldhe^oodioTthQCzmepm^ok.  r  1  •,  u  , ,  1 

The  tumor  foftned  by  thefe  remedies,  muft  be  wrought,  rubbed,  or  prelTed,  fo  long,  until  the  blad¬ 
der  or  bag  be  broken  undet  your  finger,  which  I  have  divers  times  done »  then  it  will  be  expedient 
prefently  to  apply  and  bind  hard  thereunto  a  plate  bf  Lead  rubbed  with  Quickfilver,  which  may  wafte 
and  confume  the  remainder  of  the  tumor. 

Sometimes  there  are  Ganglia  feen  hanging  by  a  fmall  root,  as  it  were  a  firing  i  whererore  they  muft 
be  tied  with  a  firing  at  the  root,  and  every  day  twitched  harder  and  harder,  till  fuch  time  as  they  fall 
off.  The  reft  of  the  cure  may  be  eafily  performed  by  the  common  rules  of  Art. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  the  Strumas  or  Scrophulas,  that  is,^  the  Kings  Evil. 

He  ScrophuU  arc  oedematous  tumors  arifing  in  the  glandulous  parts,  as  the  Brefts,  Arm-holes 
Groins,  but  chiefly  in  the  glandules  of  the  neck.  They  appear  either  one  or  many,  ^  accor- 

_  ding  to  the  quantity  of  that  matter  from  whence  they  proceed,  commonly  contained  in 

their  proper  cift,  a  bag,  as  Atherotnaes.^  Steatomaes.,  and  Melicerides  are. 

They  are  made  of  a  grofs,  cold,  vifeid,  and  phlegmatick  matter  with  fome  admixture  of  Melan¬ 
choly.  They  differ  from  other  glandulous  tumorsi  ^  firft  in  number,  for  moft  ufually  there  appear  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  united  together,  fpfinging  from  fomewhat  a  deeper  root  than  glandulous  tumors  do  > 
tu- of  them  are  moveable,  dthbrtoe  woven  Wiffi  the  neighbouring  nerves,  remaining  unre- 

mors.  moveable.  ^  „  •  -n 

appear  fewer  in  number,  and  are  without  pain',  but  ScrophuU  orten-times  arepaintul, 

efpecially  when  they  wax  hot  by  putrefadion fo  that  fometimes  they  degenerate  into  cancerous 
Ulcers,  not  to  be  touched  by  Infirumentsnor  acrid' Medicins. 

Phlegmatick,  melancholick,and  gluttonous  perfbns,and  fuch  as  are  accuftomed  to  feed  on  cold  and 
moift  nourifliments,  as  filh  and  cold  water,  and  lead  a  fedentary  and  idle  life,  are  fubjed  to  the  S era- 
Their  cure  by  pbuU.  They  are  cur  ed  by  a  moft  flender  Diet,  for  fo  the  native  heat  by  want  oi  nourilhment  turned 
Diet.  ^  upon  the  material  caufe  of  fuch  like  tumors,  waftes  it. 

Emollient  and  And  they  are  cured  by  purging  off  the  fiiperfluous  humours,  and  alfo  by  application  of  emollient 
refolving  Me-  relolving  and  fuppurating  Topick  Medicins , after  this  following  manner.  iV  Mucaginis  alth.famtgr. 
dicins.  &f  cum  ping.  an.  §  ij.  okt  liliorum,y&  cham^m,  an.f,  i.pinguedinis  anferis  &  axungU  porci  |  Terebinth. 

Veil.  §  i  ammoniaci^  galbani in  aceto  d^olutorum,, an. i.  cer^nov^ quantum fatis^  fat  cerotumfecun- 
dum  artem  ad  modurh  Diachyli  magni, 

T  he  Ointment  for  the  French  Difeafe,  and  the  Emplaifter  of  Vigo  with  Mercury,^  are  excellent  for 
this  purpofe,  efpecially,  if  we  continue  fo  long  until  thePatiait  come  to  Salivation,  for  fo  nature  will 
disburden  it  felf  of  the  humour  generating  the  ScrophuU,^  which  I  have  fometimes  tried  with  happy 
fuccefs.  R  Emplajiri  diachyl.  alb,  &  mag.  ceroti  xfopi  deferiptionis  Thilagrifan,^  ij.  Terebinth.  clar£  ^  i. 
olei  liliorumparum^jiat  emplajirum  fatis  moUe,  But  if  the  ScrophuU  cannot  by  this  means  be  refolved, 
but,  as  it  oft-times  happens,  tend  to  fuppuration,  you  muft  ufe  Suppuratives,  as  R  Kad,  alth.  &  UUou 
an.^  ii],  coquantur  inaquacommuni,,piJientur,)  traje£tis  adde  capitum alHorum  Jub  cineribus  cotiorum^  iiY 
olei  liliorum^  coping,  anferis  anatis,^  an,  §  i.  ^.farin£  feminis  Uni  quantum  fatis formetur  cataplafna. 
Here  we  muft  admonilh  the  Chirurgeon  that  he  open  not  the  ScrophuU ficFoxt  that  all  the  contained 
humour  be  fully  and  perfedly  turned  into  pus^  or  matter,  otherwife  the  refidue  of  the  humour  will  re¬ 
opening  Scro-  jYiain  crude,  and  willfcarce  in  a  long  time  be  brought  to  maturation  which  precept  muft  be  princi- 
mors!"  pally  obferved  in  the  and  alfo  fometimes  hi  other  abfeeffes,  which  come  to  fuppuration. 

Natural  heat  For  we  muft  not,  as  foon  as  any  portion  of  the  contained  humours  appear  converted  into procure 
the  caufe  of  and  haften  the  apertion.  For  that  portion  of  the  fuppurated  humour  caufes  the  reft  fooner  to  turn 
fup^iuration.  which  you  may  obferve  in  inanimate  bodies.  For  fruits  which  begin  to  perilh  and  rot,  un- 

lefs  we  prefently  cut  away  the  putrifying  part,  the  ^elidue  quickly  beeornfes  rotten  :  th^tc  is  alfo  ano¬ 
ther  reafon,  the  native  heat  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  fuppuration ,  it  therefore  (the  Sore  being  opened) 
diminiflied  and  weakned  by  reafon  of  the  diflipation  of  thefpirits,  evacuated  together  with  the  hu¬ 
mour,  will  caufe  the  remaining  portion  of  the  humour  not  to  fuppurate,  of  that  very  hardly,  and  with 
much  difficulty.  Yetifthe  tumefied  part  befubjeeff,  by  its  own  nature,  to  corruption  and  .putrefa- 
d:ion,as  the  Fundament if  the  contained  matter  be  malign,  or  critical,  it  will  be  tar  better  to  haften 
the  apertion.  .  o 

,  .  .  There  is  alfo  another  way  of  curing  the  ScrophuU^  which  is  performed  by  the  hand.s  For  fuch  as 

ca/ manner  ^of  neck,  and  have  no  deep  roots, ’by  making  Incifion  through  the  skin,  are  pulled  and  cut  away 

from  tho/e  parts  with  which  they  were  intangled.  But  in  the  performance  of  this  work,  we  take 
efpecial  care  that  we  do  not  violate  Or  hurt  with  our  ififtrument  me  Jugular  Veins,  the  fleepy  Arte¬ 
ries,  or  recurrent  Nerves.  If  at  any  time  there' be  dariger  df  any  greardflux  of  bloud,  after  they  are 
plucked  from  the  skin,  they  muftfoe  tied  at  their  roots,  by  thrufting  through  a  needle  and  thred,  and 
then  by  binding  the  thred  ftrait  dn  bothdides,  that  -fo  bound  they'rpay  fall  oft  by  thernfelves  by  little 
without  any  danger.  The  remainder  of  the  Cure  maYbe  performed  according  to  the  common  rules 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

r  •  t  . 

Of  the  F  ever  which  happens  upon  an  cedent  at  ous  fumour, 

HAving  (hewed  all  the  differences  of  ocdematous  Tumors,  it  remains,  that  we  briefly  treat  of  How  an  inter- 
the  Symptomatical  F ever,  which  is  fometimes  feen  to  happen  upon  them.  This  therefore  i^hting  QuotL 
retaining  the  motion  of  the  humour  by  which  it  is  made,  is  commonly  of  that  kind,  which  happens 
they  name  intermitting  Quotidians.  Now  the  lit  of  a  Quotidian  comes  every  day,  and  in  that  repe-  ESmorT* 
tition  continues  the  fpace  of  eighteen  hours  i  the  refid  ue  of  the  day  it  hath  manifeft  intermiflTion.  The  caufe  of 
The  primitive  caufes  of  this  Fever,  are  the  coldnefs  and  humidity  of  the  air  encompaffing  us,  the  a  Quotidian 
longufe  of  cold  meats  and  drinks,  and  of  all  fuch  things  as  are  eafily  corrupted,  as  Summer  Fruits, 
crude  Fifhes,  and  lafily,  the  omillion  of  our  accuftomed  exercife. 

The  antecedent  caufes  are, a  great  repletion  of  humors,and  thefe  efpeciallyphlegmatick.The  conjundl 
caufe  is  Phlegm  putrefying  in  the  habit  of  the  body,  and  firrt  region  thereof  without  the  great  Veins.  ^  . 

Thefignsofthis  Fever  arc  drawn  from  three  things  i  as  firft  Natural,  for  this  Fever  or  Ague  The  Signs, 
chiefly  feizes  upon  thofe  which  are  of  a  cold  and  moift  temper,  as  Old  Men,  Women,  Children,  Eu¬ 
nuchs,  becaufe  they  have  abundance  of  Phlegm  i  and  it  invades  Old  Men  by  its  own  nature,  becaufe 
their  native  heat  being  weak,they  cannot  convert  their  meats,then  taken  in  a  (mall  quantity,  into  lau- 
dablebloud‘,andthe  fubftanceof  the  parts.  But  it  takes  children  by  accident,  not  of  itfelf,  and  their  children 
own  nature,  for'Children  are  hot  and  moift  j  but  by  reafon  of  their  voracity  or  greedinefs,  and  their 
violent,  inordinate,  and  continual  motion  after  their  plentiful  feeding,  they  heap  up  a  great  quantity  c^otidian  Fc« 
of  crude  humours,  fit  matter  for  this  Fever,  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fat  children  are  chiefly  vers, 
troubled  with  this  kind  of  Fever,  becaufe  they  have  the  paflages  of  their  bodies  ftrait  and  (topped,  or 
becaufe  they  are  fubjedt  to  Worms,  they  are  troubled  with  pain,  by  corruption  of  their  meat  i  whence 
arifeth  a  hot  diftemper  by  putrefaction,  and  the  elevation  of  putrid  vapours,  by  which  the  heart  being 
molefted,  is  eafily  taken  by  this  kind  of  Fever. 

From  things  not  Natural,  the  figns  of  this  Fever  are  thus  drawn.  It  chiefly  takes  one  in  Winter, 
and  the  Spring,  in  a  cold  and  rhoift  region,  in  a  fedentary  and  idle  life,  by  the  ufe  of  meats,  not  onely 
cold  and  moift,  but  alfo  hot  and  dry,  if  they  be  devoured  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  overwhelm  the  na¬ 
tive  heat. 

For  thus  Wine,  although  it  be  by  faculty  and  Nature  hot  and  dry,  yet  taken  too  immoderately.  How  phleg- 
it  accumulates  phlegmatick  humours,  and  caufes  cold  Difeafes.  therefore  Drunkennefs,  Gluttony,  '  ■ 

Crudity,  Baths,  and  Exercifes  prefently  after  meat,  being  they  draw  the  meat  as  yet  crude  into  the  eeS- 
Body  and  V eins  •,  and  to  conclude,  all  things  caufing  much  phlegm  in  us,  may  beget  a  Quotidian  Fe-  ted  by  hoc  and 
ver.  But  by  things  contrary  to  Nature,  becaufe  this  Fever  ufually  follows  cold  Difeafes,  the  Center,  dry  meats. 
Circumference  and  Habit  of  the  Body  being  refrigerated. 

Thefymptoms  ofthis  Fever  are,  the  pain  of  the  mouth  of  the  Stomach,  becaufe  that  phlegm  is  The  Syra- 
commonly  heaped  up  in  this  place,  whence  follows  a  vomiting  or  cafting  up  of  phlegm  i  the  Face  ptoinsofQuo- 
looks  pale,  and  the  mouth  is  without  any  thirft,  often-times  in  the  fit  it  (elf  i  becaufe  the  Stomach  'idians. 
flowing  with  phlegm, the  watery  and  thinner  portion  thereof  continually  flows  up  into  the  mouth  and 
tongue,  by  the  continuity  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  ventricle  common  to  the  gullet  and  mouth. 

It  takes  one  with  coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts,  a  (mall  and  deep  puKe,  which  notwithftanding  in  The  manner 
the  vigour  of  the  Fit,  becomes  more  ftrong,  great,  full,  and  quick.  ,  Juft  after  the  fame  manner,  as  the  ; 

heat  of  this  Fever  at  the  firft  touch  appears  mild,  gentle,  moift,  and  vaporous  i  but  at  the  length  it  is  ouotidhn"? 
felt  more  acrid,  no  otherwife  than  fire  kindled  in  green  wood,  which  is  fmall,  weak,  and  fmoky  at  the 
firft  i  but  at  length  when  the  moifture,  being  overcome,  doth  no  more  hinder  its  atftion,  it  burns  and 
flames  freely. 

The  Patients  arc  treed  from  their  fits  with  fmall  fweats,  which  at  the  firft  Fits  break  forth  very  crhical 
fparingly,  but  more  plentifully  when  the  Crifs  is  at  hand  •,  the  Urin  at  the  firft  is  pale  and  thick,  and  Sweats, 
fometimes  thin,  that  is,  when  there  is  obftrudtion.  But  when  the  matter  is  conco(ft,as  in  the  ftatc,  it  is  The  Urin. 
red :  if  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fit  they  call:  up  any  quantity  of  phlegm  by  vomit, and  that  Fit  be  deter¬ 
minated  in  a  plentiful  fweat,  it  (hews  the  F  ever  will  not  long  laft  •,  for  it  argues  the  ftrength  of  Nature, 
the  yielding  and  tenuity  of  the  matter  flying  up,  and  the  excretion  of  the  conjundt  cau(e  of  the  Fever. 

A  ^lotidian  F ever  is  commonly  long,  becau(e  the  Phlegmatick  humor  being  cold  and  moift  by  Na-  why  Quod- 
ture,  is  heavy  and  unapt  for  motion  •,  neither  is  it  without  fear  of  a  greater  Difeafe,  becaufe  oft-times  are  oft- 
it  changes  into  a  burning  or  Quartan  Fever,  efpecially  it  it  be  bred  of  fait  Phlegm,  for  (altnefs  hath  af- 
finity  with  bitternefs,  wherefore  by  aduftion  it  eafily  degenerates  into  it,  fo  that,'k  need  not  feem  ve-  cafes^  OuL 
ly  ftrange  if  fait  phlegm  by  aduftion  turn  into  choler,  or  melancholy.  Thofe  who  recover  of  a  Quoti-  can  ufually 
dian  Fever ,  have  their  digeitive  faculty  very  weak ,  wherefore  they  mu(f  not  be  nourifhed  with  changes. 

(tore  of  meats,  nor  with  fuch  as  are  hard  to  digeft.  In  a  Quotidian,  the  whole  body  is  filled  with  .  . 

crude  humors,whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  this  Fever  oft-times  lafts  fixty  days.  But  have  a  care  you 
b(niot  deceived,  and  take  a  double  Tertian  for  a  Quotidian,  becaufe  it  takes  the  Patient  every  day  as  from  a 
^  doth.  Verily  it  will  be  very  eafie  to  diftinguilh  thefe  Fevers  by  the  kind  of  the  humour,  double  Tcr- 

and  the  propriety  of  the  fyn^toms  and  accidents  j  betides.  Quotidian  commonly  take  oneinthed^n. 
evening,  orjhe  midftof  the  night,  as  then  when  our  bodies  are  refrigerated  by  the  coldnefs  of the  air 
r  /  I  of  the  Sun.  Wherefore  then  the  cold  humours  are  moved  in  us,  which  were  bri¬ 

dled  a  little  before  by  the  prefence  and  heat  of  the  Sun.  But,  on  the  contrary,  double  Tertians  take 
one  about  Noon.  The  thortnefs  and  gentlenefs  of  the  Fk,the  plentiful  fweat  breaking  forth,  the  mat- 
ter^ing  concoded,  caufes  us  to  think  the  Quotidian  ftiort  and  falutary. 

1  he  Cure  is  performed  by  two  means  ^  to  wit,  Diet,  and  Pharmacy.  Let  the  Diet  be  (lender  Diet, 
and  attenuating.  Jet  the  Patient  breathe  in  a  clear  air  moderately  hot  and  dry  •,  let  his  meats  be 
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bread  well  baked,  Cock  or  Chicken  broths,  in  which  have  been  boiled  the  roots  of  Parfley,  Sorrel  and 

Ndther  at  fometimes  will  the  ufe  of  hot  meats,  as  thofe  which  are  fpiced  and  fdted,  be  unprofita¬ 
ble  efoeciallv  to  fuch  as  have  their  ftomach  and  liver  much  cooled.  Let  hirn  eat  Chickens,  Mutton, 
Partridse  and  fmall  Birds,  River-filhes,  and  fuch  as  live  in  ftony  Waters,  fried  or  boiled,  rear  Eg  gs, 
and  fuch  like.  Thefe  Fruits  are  alfo  good  for  him,  Raifins,ftewed  Prunes,  Almonds  and  Dates.  Let  his 
drink  be  fmall  white  Wine  mixed  with  boiled  Water.  Moderate  Exercifes  will  begood,as  allofri- 
dionsofthe  whole  Body:  Sleep  taken  at  a  fitting  time,  and  proportioned  to  waking,  fo  that  the 
time  of  Sleep  fall  not  upon  the  time  of  the  Fit,  for  then  it  hurts  very  milch,  for  calling  the  heat  to  the 
inner  parts,  it  doubles  the  raging  of  thefeverifh  heat  inwardly  in  the  Bowels.  i 

For  the  Paffions  of  the  Mind,  the  Patient  muft  be  merry,  and  comforted  with  a  hope  Ihortly  to  re¬ 
cover  his  health;  It  feems  not  amifs  to  fome,  at  the  coming  of  the  Fit  to  put  the  feet  and  legs  into 
hot  Water,  in  which  Chamomil,  Dill,  Melilot,  Mar  jerom.  Sage,  and  Rofemary  have  been  boiled. 

The  Medicins  ftiall  be  fuch  Syrups  as  are  called  digeftive  andaperitwe,  as  Syrup  ot  Wormwood, 
Mints  of  the  five  opening  Roots,  Oxyfnel  with  a  decodtioli  of  Chamomil,  Calamint,  Melilot,  Dill  and 
the  like,  or  with  common  decodions.  The  Purgatives  ftiall  be  Viaflmon,  EWnatium,  Viacartha- 
mi,  Hkrapicra,  Agarick,  Turbith,  of  which  you  ftiall  make  Potions  with  the  Waters  of  Mints,  Balm, 
Hyftbp,  Sage,  Fennel,  Endive,  or  the  like  j  Filulte  aun£  are  aLo  good.  Thefe  Purgatives  fhall  fome¬ 
times  be  given  in  form  of  a  Bole  with  Sugar,  as  the  Phyhtian  being  prefent  lhall  think  moft  fit  and 

agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  Patient;  ^  i  j  •  ♦  n  r.u 

About  the  ftate  of  the  Difeafe,  you  muft  have  a  care  of  the  Stomach,  and  principally  of  the  mouth 
thereof,  as  being  the  chief  feat  of  Phlegm  •,  wherefore  it  will  be  good  to  anoint  it  every  other  day  with 
Oil  of  Chamomil  mixed  with  a  little  white  Wine,  as  alfo  to  unlade  it  by  taking  a  yomit  of  the  Juice 
of  Radilh,  and  much  Oxyrml,  or  with  the  decoaion  of  the  Seeds  and  Roots  and  Chamo- 

mil  i  and  Syrup  of  Vinegar  will  be  very  good,  efpecially  at  the  beginning  ot  the  Fit,  when  Nature  and 
the  humours  begin  to  move ;  for  an  inveterate  Quotidian,  though  you  can  cure  it  by  no  other  reme¬ 
dy,  nothing  is  thought  to  cond  uce  fo  much  as  one  dram  of  old  Treacle  taken  with  Sugar  in  form  of  a 
Bole,  or  to  drink  it  diifolved  in  Aqua  vit£. 


.  '  CHAP.  XXIV, 

Of  a  Scirrhus,  or  an  hard ‘tumor  proceeding  of  Melancholy, 

HAving  ftiewed  the  nature  of  Tumors  caufed  by  Bloud,  Choler,  and  Phlegm,  it  remains  wc 
fpeak  of  thefe,  which  are  bred  of  a  Melancholick  humour :  of  thefe  there  are  faid  to  be  four 
differences.  The  firft  is  of  a  true  and  legitimate  Scirrhus-^  that  is,  of  an  hard  Tumor  endued 
with  little  fenfe,  and  fo  commonly  without  pain,  generated  of  a  natural  melancholick  humour.  The 
fecond  is,  of  an  illegitimate  Scirrhus^  that  is  of  an  hard  Tumor  infenfible ,  and  without  pain,  of  a  me¬ 
lancholick  humour  concrete  by  too  much  refolving  and  refrigerating.  The  third  is  of  a  cancrous  Scir~ 
rhus  bred  by  the  corruption  and  aduftion  of  the  melancholick  humour.  The  fourth  of  a  phlegmonous, 
Eryfipelous  or  Oedematous  Scirrhus^  caufed  by  Melancholy  mixed  with  fome  other  humor.  The  caufe 
of  all  thefe  kinds  of  Tumors  is  a  grofs,  tough,  and  tenacious  humor  concrete  in  any  part  .  But  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  fuch  a  humor  in  the  body  happens  either  of  an  ill  and  irregular  diet,  or  of  the  unnatural 
afteds  of  the  Liver  or  Spleen,  as  obftrudion  •,  or  by  fuppreffion  of  the  Hmrrhoids^  or  Courfo. 

The  fio^ns  are  hardnefs,  renitency,  a  blackiih  colour,  and  a  dilation  of  the  Veins  of  the  affected  part 
with  blackilhnefs,  by  reafon  of  the  abundance  of  the  grofs  humour.  The  illegitimate,  or  baftard 
rhus  which  is  wholly  without  pain  and  fenfe  ,  and  alfo  the  cancerous,  admit  no  cure  j  and  the  true 
legitimate  fcarce  yield  to  any.  Thofe  which  are  brought  to  fuppuration,  eafily  turn  into  Cancers  and 
Fiftulaesv  thefe  tumors  though  in  the  beginning  they  appear  little,  yet  in  procefsof  time  they  grow 
to  a  great  bignefs. 


CHAP.  XXV. 


Of  the  Cure  0/ ^Scirrhus. 


Diet, 


comm. 

Emollients. 


THe  Cure  of  a  Scirrhus  chiefly  confifts  of  three  heads.  Firft,  The  Phyfici^ii  fhall  preforibe  a 
convenient  Diet,  that  is,  fober  and  moderate  feeding,  tending  to  humidity,  and  indifferent 
heat  i  for  his  manner  of  life,  let  it  be  quiet  and  free  from  all  perturbation  of  anger,  grief  and 
fadnefs,as  alfo  abhorring  the  ufe  of  Venery.  The  fecond  is  placed  in  the  evacuation  of  the  antece-' 
dent  matter,  as  by  Phlebotomy,  if  need  require,  and  by  purging,by  procuring  the  H£morrhoids  in  men, 
and  the  Courfes  in  Women  5  let  Purgations  be  preferibed  ot  T>iacatholicon^  Hiera^  Oiafenna^  Polypody, 
Efithymum,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  learned  Phyfician.  The  third  confifts  in  the  convenient  ufc 
of  Topick  Medicins,  that  is,  emollient  at  the  beginning,  and  then  prefently  refolving,  or  rather  fuch 
as  are  mixed  both  of  refolving  and  emollient  faculties,  as  Galen  teaches  •»  for  by  the  ufe  of  onely  emol¬ 
lient  things  there  is  danger  of  putreta<ffion,  and  a  Cancer  j  and  onely  of  refolving  there  is  fear  of  con¬ 
cretion,  the  fubtiler  pare  being  refolved,  and  the  groffer  fubfiding. 

The  emollient  lhall  be  thus :  R  Kad.alth.  lib.  f.  rad.  liltorum  I  iij.  coquantur^  in  aqua  com.  pijhntur, 
trajiciantur  per  fetaemm^  addenda  olei  chamjcm.  &  lilior.  an,  5  ij.  oefipi  humid,  5  |L  emplajtri  diachyl, 
alb.  cum  oleo  liliorum  diffoluti  |  iij.  cer£  alh£  quantum  ftfatisffiat  cerotum,^  Or,  l^  Gumnii  ammoniac f 
galb.  bdeJIii',  ftyracis  liquid£  in  aceto  dijjolutorum^  an.  §  i.  diachyl,  mag.  |  i.  fi.  olei  liliorum^  &  axungi£ 
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anferpf^  an,  5  i.  ceroti  cefip*  defcriptione  Phil^r,  ^  ij.  liquefcant  omnia fimtd-y  cerx  quantum  fit  fatis^  ut  in de fiat 
cerotum  fatis  molte,  Wh£n  you  have  fumciently  uied  emollient  things,  fume  the  tumour  with  hrong 
Vinegar  and  Aqua  Vit£  poured  upon  a  piece  of  a  Milftone,  Flint,  or  Brick,  heated  very  hot  •,  for  fo  the 
mollihed  humour  will  be  rarihed,  attenuated,  and  jrefolved  ^  then  Ibme  vy^hile  after  renew  your  emol¬ 
lients,  and  then  again  apply  your  refolvers  to  wafte  that  which  remains,  which  could  not  be  perfor-  „  - 

med  together,  and  at  once  •>  for  thus  Galen  healed  aScirrhus  in  Circilm  his  Son.  Goats  dung  is  very  if 
good  to difcufs  Scirrhous  tumours*,  but  theEmplailler  of  with  adoublecCMercary  is  elfedual  the^EmS''of 
above  the  reft,  as  that  which  mollities,  refolves,  and  waftes,  all  tumours  of  this  kind .  mzh 

_  _ _ _ _  -  MtUkry. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

'} 

Of  a  Cancer  already  generated, 

is  an  hard  tumour  rough  and  unequal,  round,  immoveable,  ofan  afti  or  livid  oplouf,  WYitxi  cur.ca 
horrid  by  reafon  of  the  Veins  ©n  every  fide,  .fwollen  \yith  black  bloud,  and  fpread  abroad  to  is. 
the  fimilitude  of  the  ftretched-out  legs  and  claws  of  a  Crab.  It  is  a  tumour  hard  to  be  known 
at  tlie  firft,  as  that  which  fcarce  equals  the  bignefs  of  a  Chick,  or  Cker  :  after  a  little  time  it  will  come 
to  the  greatnelsofa  Hafel-nut,  unlefs  peradventure  provoked  by  fomevvhat  too  acrid  Medicins 

r 

fhe  Figure  of  the  Crab,  called  Cancer  in  Latine, 


itfuddenly  increafe*,  being  grown  bigger,  according  to  the  meaiure  of  the  increafe,  it  torments 
the  Patient  with  pricking  pain,  with  acrid  heat,  the  grofs  bloud  refiding  in  the  Veins  growing  hot 
and  inferring  a  fenfe  like  the  pricking  of  Needles,  from  which  notwithftanding  the  Patient  hath  oft’ 
times  fome  reft.  But  becaufe  this  kind  of  tumour  by  th?  Veins  extended  and  fpread  about  it  like  The  nature  of 
claws  and  feet,  being  of  a  livid  and  alh-colour,  aftbciated  with  a  roughnefs  of  the  skin  and  tenacitv  of  P^^”* 
thehutr.our,reprefents,a^it  were,  the  toothed  claws  of  the  Crab,  therefore  I  thouc^ht  it  no-  amif  The  reafon  of 

to  infert  (as  before  )  th<^  Figure  of  the  Crab,  that  fo  the  reafon  both  of  the  name  and  thing  mmht  hi  ' 
more  perfpicuous.  5  gm  dc 


mame. 


■  r\  - 

CHAP.  XXVII. 


Of  the  CaufeSj  Kinds ^  and  Prognofiicl{s  of  a  Cancet* 

HEre  we  acknowledge  two  Caufes  of  a  Cancer^  the  antecedent  and  conjundf.  The  antecedent 
caule  depends  upon  the  default  of  irregular  diet,  generating  and  heaping  up  grofs  and  fecu¬ 
lent  bloud  5  by  the  morbihck  aftedtion  of  the  Liver  difpoled  to  the  generation  of  that  bloud 
by  the  infinity  or  weaknefs  of  the  Spleen  inattradting  and  purging  the  bloud,  bythefupprdlionof 
the  Courfes,  or  Hemorrhoids,  or  any  fuch  accullomed  evacuation.  The  con  jundt  caufe  is  that  vrofs 
KVn  humour  fticking  and  (hut  in  the  affedf ed  part,  as  in  a  ftrait.  That  melanchdick 

bloud  which  IS  more  mild  and  lefs  malign,  onely  increafed  by  a  degree  of  more  fervid  heat  breeds  a 
not  ulcerated  Cancer,  but  the  more  malign  and  acrid  caufes,  an  ulcerated.  For  fo  the  hum’our  which 
generatetn  Carbuncles,  when  it  hath  acquired  great  heat,  acrimony,  and  malignity,  corrodes  and  ul 

there  be  two  chiefly  eminent,  that  is,  the  ulcerated  or 
as  i^hf  r  ulcerated  or  occult.  But  of  Canc^s  fome  polfefs  the  internal  parts, 

he  Guts,  Womb,  Fundament  ^  others  the  external,  as  theBrefts*,  alfo  there  is  a  recent  or  late 

aDifeafe  alt02ether  mali^i  held  alrnoft  incurable,  or  very  difficult  to  be  cured,  for  it  is 

eafilv  ftaid  bTrb  ^  particular  Leprofie.  Therefore,  faith  Aetim,  a  Cancer  is  not 

y  ,  il  It  hath  eaten  evep  to  the  innermoft  of  the  part  which  it  poffelfes.  It  invades 
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Women  more  frequently  than  Men,  and  thofe  parts  which  are  lax,  rare,  fungous,  and  glahdalous, 

and  therefore  opportune  to  receive  a  defluxion  of  a  grofs  hunwur,  fuch  are  the  Brefts,  and  all  the 
emundories  ofX  noble  parts.  .When  it  poffeffes  the  Breft  it  often  caufes  inflammation  totte  Arm- 
hX  and  fends  the  fwellingever  to  the  glandule%thereof,  whereupon  the  Patients  do  complain  that 
a  r>rickin2  pain  even  pierces  to  their  hearts.  But  this  fame  pain  alfo  runs  to  the  clavicles,  and  even 
to  the  inner^fide  of  the  fhoulder-blades  and  blades.  When  it  is  increafed^  and  covers  the  noble  parts, 
it  admits  no  cure  but  by  the  hand-,  but  in  decayed  bodies,  whofe  ftrength  fail,  efpecially  if  the 
'  Cancers  beinveteratc,  we  muft  not  attempt  the  Cure,  neither  with  Inftrument,  nor  with  F ire,  nei¬ 

ther  by  too  acrid  Medins,  as  potential  Cauteries  but  we  niuft  onely  feek  to  keep  t^m  front  growing 
more  violent,  and  from  fpreading  further,  by  gentle  Medicins,  and  a  palliative  Cure.  Forthus , 
What  cancers  ^any  troubled  with  a  ,  have  attained  even  to  old  age.  Therefore  Hippocrates  zdmomihcsusy 

one  muft  not  is  better  not  to  cure  occult  or  hidden  Cancers^  for  the  Patients  cured  (faith  hejdoguickly  die, 

ly  to  cure  but  fuch  as  are  not  cured  live  longer. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Of  the  Cure  of  a  Cancer  beginnings  and  not  yet  ulcerated. 

ACanm  beginning,  is  oft  hindered  from  increafing, before  it  fallen  its  rwts  ■,  but  when  it  hath 
once  increafed,it  admits  no  cure  but  by  iron, as  that  which  contemns, by  reafon  of  the  maUg- 
nity  and  contumacy,  the  force  of  all  Medicins.  Gden  atfirms  he  cured  a  to  not  ulcerated. 
Now  thatCure  is  performed  by  Medicins^  purging.  Melancholy,  by  Phlebotomy,  when  the 
llrength  and  age  of  the  Patient  may  well  endure  it ',  by  (hunning  a  1  things  which  may  breed  ill  and 
feculent  bloudf  The  diftemper  of  theUver  mull  fell  be  correaed,  the  Spleen,  as  alfo  the  part  atfededv 

in  Men  the  H3Eraotrhoides,.in  Women  their  Courfes  muft  be  procUr^.i^  ,  an  j 

Dier.  Therefore  thick  and  muddy  Wines,  Vinegar,  brown  Bread,  cold  Hefbs,  old  Cheefe,old  and  falted 

Flelh  Beef  Venifon  Goat,  Hare,  Garfek,Onions  and  Muftard  i  and  laftly,  all  acrid,  acid;  and  other 
fait  things  ’which  may  by  any  meansincraffate  the  bloud,  and  inflame  thfe  humours, muft  be  efehewed. 
A  cooliif  an  diel  muft  be  preferibed Fafting  rfehewed,  as  Watching  s  immode- 

rate  Labours,  Sorrow;  Cares,  and  Mouniings  let  him  Ufe  Ptifaqs,  in  his  Broths  boil  Mallows, 
Spinace,  Lettuce,  Sorrel,  Purilain,  Succoty,  Hops,  .Violets,  Borrage  :and  the  four  cold  feeds.  But  let 
him  feed  on  Mutton,  Veal,  Kid,  Capon,  Puflet,  young  Hares,  Partridges,  Fifties  of  Stony  Rivers,  rear 

Eggs  s  and  ufe  white  Wine  but  moderately  for  his  drink.  ,  ,  , 

How  to  handle  The  part  affeded  with  the  Cancer  muft  be  gently  handled,  and  not  over-burdened  by  over-hard 
the  cancerous  or  heavy  things,  or  by  too  folid  or  fat  Ettiplaifters  •>  on  the  contrary,  gentle  and  rnitigatii^  Medicins 
muft  be  ufed  ,  applying  alfo  at  eertain-tittaes,  fuch  things-,as  refift  venom,  or  poifon,  as  Treacle  and 
Antidotes.  jviithridate.  Affes  Milkis  exceeding-fit  ro^affwage  theacrimony  ©fthe  cancerous  humour.  Therefore 
it  muft  not  onely  be  taken  inwardly,  but  alfo  applied  outwardly  to  the  cancerous  Ulcer,  making 
thereof  a  fomentation. 


Aifes  Milk. 


The  Signs. 
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CHAP.  X;XIX. 

Of  the  Cure  of  an  ulceratedQj^.aztt, 

N  Ulcerated  Cancer  hath  many  figns  common  with  that  which  is  not  ulcerated,  as  the 
roundnefsof  the  tumour,  the  inequality,  roughnefs,  and  pain  to  the  judgment  of  the  eye 
M  m  the  tumour  feems  foft,  but  it  is  hard  to  the  touch  i  the  Ulcer  is  filthy,  with  lips,  thick,  fwol- 
ie?i,hard,  knotty,  turned  out,  and  ftanding  up,  having  a  horriTaf^d,  and  cafting  forth  ichorous,  fil¬ 
thy  and  Carion-like  filth,  fometimes  black,  fometimes  mixed  with  rotten  filth,  and  otherwhiles  with 
much  bloud.  This  kind  of  Ulcer  is  malign,  rebellious  and  untradtable,  as  that  which  contemns  mild 
remedies,  and  becomes  more  fierce  by  acrid  and  ftrongi,  the  pain,  fever,  and  allthe  fymptoms 
being  increafed,  from  whence  the  powers  are  dejeded,  the  wafting  and  confumption  of  the  body 
follows  and  laftly,  death.  Yet  if  it  be  fmall,  and  in  a  part  which  may  fuffer  amputation,  the  body 
being  firft  purged,  and  bloud  drawn,  the  ftrength  of  the  Patient  not  diffuading,  it  will  be  conve¬ 
nient  to  ufe  the  hand,  and  to  take  hold  of,  and  cut  away  whatfoever  is  corrujk  even  to  the  quick, 
th  at  no  fear  of  contagion  may  remain  or  be  left  behind.  The  amputation  finiftied,  the  bloud  muft 
not  be  prefently  flopped,  but  permitted  to  flow  out  infome  meafure,  yea  verily  prefled  forth 
all  about  it  that  fo  the  Veins  fwollen  with  black  and  melancholy  bloud  may  be  disburdened. 
When  you  have  taken  a  fufficient  quantity  of  bloud ,  the  place  muft  be  feared  with  an  adual  cau¬ 
tery.  For  that  will  ftrengthen  the  part  affeded,  draw  forth  the  venenatc  quality,  and  alfo  flay 
the  defluxion.  Then  muft  you  apply  mitigating  Medicins,  and  procure  the  falling  away  of  the 
Efchar.  To  conclude,  that  which  remains  muft  be  performed  according  to  the  cure  of  other  Ul¬ 
cers.  Now  we  know  and  underftand,  that  all  the  Cancer  is  cutaway,  and  all  the  malignity  thereof 
extind,  when  the  Ulcer  cafts  forth  laudable  matter,  when  that  good  flefti  begins  to  grow  by  little 
and  little,  like  to  the  grains  of  a  Pomegranate,  the  pricking  pain ,  and  all  the  fymptoms  being 
afluaged.  Yet  the  cure  of  an  ulcerated  Cancer  which  fhall  poflefs  the  lips,  may  be  more  happily  and 
mildly  performed,  no  cauftick  Medicin  being  applied  after  fedtion ,  fo  alfo  that  Icarce  any  defor¬ 
mity  will  be  left  when  it  is  cicatrized.  Which  new  and  never  formerly  tried ,  or  written  of  way , 
as  far  as  I  know,  I  found  and  performed  in  a  man  of  fifty  years  old.  Dodor  JohnAltines  a  moft 
learned  Phyfitian  being  called  to  Counfel,  James  Gmllemeau ,  and  Mafter  Eujiachm  the  ^ 
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Chirurgeons,  and  John  le  Jeme  the  Duke  of  Guife  his  moft  worthy  Chirurgeon  being  prefenr  ' 

The  way  is  this  i  The  Cancr  muft  be  thruft  through  the  lips  on  both  fides,  above  and  below  with  4  n.v>  arid 
a  needle  and  thred,that  fo  you  may  rule  and  govern  the  Cancer  with  your  left  hand,  by  the  benefit  of  obferWble 
the  thred  (left  any  portion  thereof  Qiouldfcape  the  inftrumcnt  in  cutting)  and  then  with  your  Si-  way  of  caking 
zers  in  the  right  hand,  you  may  cut  it  off  all  at  once  ;  yet  it  muft  be  fo  done,  that  fomc  fubftance  of 
the  inner  part  of  the  lip  which  is  next  to  the  teeth  may  remain  (if  fo  be  that  the  Cancer  be  not  erown 
quite  thr^gh)  which  may  fcrve,  as  it  were,  for  a  foundation  to  generate  flelh  to  fill  up  the  hollownef^ 
agaim  Then  when  it  hath  bled  fufficiently,  the  lides  and  brinks  of  the  Wound  muft  be  fcarified 
on  the  right  and  left  fides,  within  and  without,  with  fomewhat  a  deep  fcarilication,  that  fo  fwhen  we 
would  draw  together  the  fides  and  lips  of  the  Wound,  by  that  manner  of  ditching  which  is  ufed  in  an 
hare-hpj  we  may  have  the  fiefli  more  pliant  and  traftable  to  the  needle  and  tlired.  The  refidue  of 
the  Cure  muft  be  performed  juft  after  the  fame  manner  as  we  ufe  in  hare-lips,  ofwhich  we  (hall  treat 

ncruMiLcr* 


CHAP.  X;XX. 

Of  the  fo^icI^Medidns  to  he  applied  to  an  ulcerated  and  not  ulcerated  Cancer. 

E  at  the  beginning  ufe  repercuffive  Medicins,  fuch  as  are  the  juices  of  Nightlhade  Plan¬ 
tain,  Henbane,  Lettuce,  Sorrel,  Houfieek,  Water,  Lentil,  or  Ducks-meat,  Knot-vrafs 

D  T  f“™8^™«^s>J«''dthelik&  Alfo  the  powders  of  Sumach’ 

Berberies,  Litharge,  Cerufe,  Burnt-lead,  Tutia,  Quick-filver,  and  the  like.  Of  which  you  mav  com- 
pofe  Fomentations  Liniments  Ointments,  Cataplafms,  Emplaifters.  Emplafirum  DiacalcitLs  dif- 
folved  with  juice  of  Nightftiade,  and  Oil  omofes  is  very  fit  for  not  ulcerated  Concern  .  Fodtpho  L 
ov  jmta  walked  in  juice  of  Nightftiade  or  Plantain,  is  very  good  for  ulcerated  Careers.  Befides  Xs 
following  Medicin  is  very  commendable.  ’ 

R-  Lttharg,&ceruf,an.^uterantur  inmortario  plumb,  cum  oleo rofar.  donee  reducantur  ad conmentiarn 
hmmentivel  ungmtt,  and  there  may  be  ufe  of  a  rcfolving  and  repercuffive  Ointment,  as,  iplun2i 
ujtilonpomphoLthurisan.o  i).  fjmtkpontic.  |  \i.oleirofarum  ^  iij.  cer<e  ^  v].fucdfolam,  quanim  fuf- 

commend  Iheodorkk^s  Emplaiiter  to  alfwage  the  paiii 

R-  Olei  rof.cer^ alb.  an.  51).  ^.fuccigranat.&folam,  an%  ij.  cerufe  loU  |  i.  phimhiujU^  loti  &  tuthide 
wXgoSfoceJr''^^*^'^^^^^’  ^  following  Ointment  I  have  often  ufed 

f^theriac.  vetjr.^  i.fucci  canermm  5  f^.fued  laducde  &  olei  r'ofar.  am  5  i.  (?.  vitel.  ovorumfub  cmerib^ 
cotl.  ij.  camphor.  5  ^.pillentur  omnia  in  mortario  plumb,  ^fiat  unguentum. 

R  Spurn,  argent  axungU  porci  recentk  ccr^  alb.  an.  ft  .  olei  boni  5  viij.  vkel.  ovorum  affat.  iv.  Sal  un^ 
unguent,  fervetur  ufm.  _  And  when  you  will  ufe  it,  mix  it  with  a  little  Ointment  of  Rof^  I  have  a  1- 
mitigated  great  pain  by  applying  Leaches  to  an  ulcerated  in  that  part  where* the  torment 

disburdening  the  part  of  fome  portion  of  the  malign  humour  i  which  fame 
thing  T  have  done  by  application  of  young  Whelps,  or  Pigeons,  or  Chickens,  cut  long-ways  and  ^ 
fently  applied  to  the  ulcer,  and  now  and  then  changed  as  foonas  their  heat  feems  diiftlv-ed  s  and' 
others  applied  for  their  natural  heat  in  an  Anodyne  or  mitisating  Medicin.  ^nim  TinttFit-  <rt  j  r 
in  hk  Epiftles  writes,  that  a  cataplafm  of  the  herb  Eryfimum,  or  Cadlock,  being  beaten  is*  veXu^d 
m  be  applied  to  a  C,j/w  not  ulcerated  j  butiftheC^sOTbe  ulcerated,  he  boils  thisfaire  herbltfH 
dromel,  and  fo  by  injeaaon  and  lotions  cleanfes  the  ulcer  and  mitigates  the  pain  Iftbe  cf  ° 

the  Womb,  the  Patient  feels  the  pricking  of  the  pain  in  the  grorrove  theS  and  i 
and  IS  often  troubled  with  a  difficulty  of  making  water-,  bit  when  it  is  ulcerated,  it  pours  filth  fifth 
ormatter,  exceeding  (linking  and  cation-like,  and  that  in  great  plemy,  thefilthv  vTno.l?.r  u-  n 

quodfawen.  Ofthis  being  warfn 

bick,  keep  the  nquXfXura.S’;i?r  bpten  together  and  diftilled  in  a  Leaden  Alem- 

“I-"™"- 

and  putredinous  Vapours  may  more  eafilv  brelthe  forft  and  the  filthy, 

through,  fome  five  or  fix  finmslonfr  t  Therefore  let  it  be  hollo'w  quite- 

forated  with  many  holes  whexebv  thf’filtk  k  bi^icfs  of  ones  thumb,  at  the  upper  end  per-  ‘ 

fome  two  fingers  thick  in  ftrchcui^l  ^he  outer  or  lower  end  be 

tnicKin  the  circumference,,  make  it  with  aneatfpring,  that  may  hold  that  end 
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open  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Phyficians  mindi  let  there  be  two  firings  or  laces  put  unto  it, 
by  which  being  tied  before  and  behind  to  the  rowler,  with  which  the  Woman  ihall  girt  her  loins,  the 
Device  may  be  kept  from  falling,  as  you  may  fee  in  the  following  Figure. 


/i  Vent  made  lik^  a  Teffary^  for  the  JVomb  affe&ed  rvith  a  cancerous  Vlcer. 


A  Sheves  the  upper  end  perforated  vrithfve  or  fx  holes* 

B  fhe  longer  end, 

C  fhat  part  of  the  end  rrhich  U  opened  by  the  fringe  vphich  is  marked  mth  the  letter  D* 

E  E  "The  firings  or  laces. 

Neither  is  that  remedy  for  not  ulcerated  Cancers  to  be  contemned,  which  confifts  of  a  Plate  of  Lead 
befmeared  with  Quick-filver-,  for  G^/e«himfelfteftifies  that  Lead  is  a  good  Medicin  for  malign  and 
inveterate  Ulcers.  But  Guido  Cauliacenfis  is  a  witnefs  of  ancient  credit  and  learning, ‘that  fuch  Plates 
of  Lead  rubbed  over  with  Quick-filver,  to  fuch  malign  Ulcers  as  contemn  the  force  of  other  Medicins, 
are,  as  it  were.  Antidotes  to  wafte  and  overcome  their  malignity  and  evil  nature.  This  kind  of  re¬ 
medy,  when  it  was  preferibed  by  that  moft  excellent  Phyiician  HoUerius^  who  commanded  me  to  apply 
kto  the  Lady  of  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Queen-mother,  troubled  with  a  Cancer  in  her  left 

Bred,  which  equalled  the  bignefsof  a  Walnut,  did  not  truly  throughly  heal  it,  yet  notwithftanding 
kept  it  from  further  growth.  Wherefore  at  length  growing  vyearyof  it,  when  (he  had  committed 
her  felf  to  a  certain  Phyfician,  boldly  promifing  her  quick  help,  (he  tried,  with  lofs  of  her  life,  how 
dangerous  and  difad  vantagious  the  cure  of  a  Cancer  was,  which  is  undertaken  according  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  healing  other  ulcers  s  for  this  Phyfitian,  when  he  had  caft  away  this  our  Medicin,  and  had  begun 
the  cure  with  mollifying ,  heating  and  attractive  things,  the  pain,  inflammation,  and  all  the  other 
fymptoms  increafing,  the  tumor  grew  to  that  bignefs,  that  being  the  humour  drawn  thither  could  not 
be  contained  in  the  part  it  felf,  it  Itretchcd  the  bred  forth  fo  much,  that  it  broke  it  in  the  middle,  jud  as 
a  Pomgranatc  cleaves  when  it  comes  tonts  full  maturity  *,  whereupon  an  immoderate  flux  of  bloud 
followed ,  for  daying  whereof  he  was  forced  to  drew  caudick  powders  thereon  •>  but  by  this  means 
the  inflammation  and  pain  becoming  more  raging,  and  fwoundings  coming  upon  her,  (he  poor  Soul 
in  dead  of  her  promifed  health,  yielded  up  her  Ghod  in  the  Phyficians  bofom. 


CHAP.  XXXL 


^hy  a  Quar¬ 
tan  happens 
upon^cirrhous 
tumors. 


1  Of  the  Fever  vphich  happeneth  in  Scirrhous  fumors, 

Uch  a  Fever  is  a  Quartan,  or  certainly  coming  near  unto  the  nature  of  a  Quartan,  by  reafonof 
the  nature  of  the  Melancholick  humour  of  which  it  is  bred.  For  this  diut  up  in  a  certain  feat 
in  which  it  makes  the  tumour,  by  communication  of  putrid  vapours  heats  the  heart  above 
meafurc,  and  enflames  the  humours  contained  therein,  whence  arifes  a  Fever.  Now  therefore  a 
Quartan  is  a  Fever  coming  every  fourth  day,  and  having  two  days  intermiflion. 

^The  primitive  caufes  thereof  are  thefe  things  which  increafe  Melancholick  humours  in  the  body , 
fuch  as  the  long  eating  of  Pulfe,  of  coarfe  and  burnt  Bread,  of  fait  Flefli  and  Fifh,  ofgrofs  Meats,  as 
Beef,  Goat,  Venifon,  old  Hares,  oldCheefe,  Cabbadge,  thick  and  muddy  Wines,  and  other  fuch 
things  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  antecedent  caufes  are,  heaped  up  plenty  of  Melancholick  humours,  abounding  over  all  the 
body.  But  the  conjundt  caufes  are  Melancholick  humours  putrefying  without  the  greater  VefTels, 
in  the  fmall  Veins,  and  habit  of  the  body. 

W  e  may  gather  the  figns  of  a  Quartan  Fever  firom  things  which  they  call  natural,  not  natural,  and 
againft  nature.  From  things  natural  •,  for  a  cold  and  dry  temper,  old  age,  cold  and  fat,  Men,  having 
their  Veins  fmall,  and  lying  hid,  their  Spleen  fwollen  and  weak,  areufually  troubled  with  Quartan 
Fevers. 

why  they  are  Of  things  not  naturaU  this  Fever  or  Ague  is  frequent  in  Autumn,  not  onely  becaufe,  for  that  it 
frequent  in  jg  cold  and  dry,  it  is  fit  to  heap  up  Melancholick  humours’,  but  chiefly  by  reafon  that  the  hu¬ 
mours  by  the  heat  of  the  preceding  Summer  arc  cafiiy  converted  into  adult  Melancholy,  whence 
far  worfer  and  more  dangerous  Quartans  arife,  than  of  the  fimple  Melancholick  humour :  to  con¬ 
clude,  through  any  cold  or  dry  feafon  in  a  region  cold  and  dry,  men  that  have  the  like  Temper 


The  figns. 


Autumn. 
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Oj  Tumoys  againjl  Tiature  in  geutr kL 


eafilv  faU  into  Quartains  if  to  thefe  zpainbA  kind  of  life  full  of  danger  and  forrow  dojh  accrew; 

Of  things  comrarv  to  Nature,  becaufe  the  fits  take  one  with  painful  Ihaking,  inferring,  as  it 
were  theinfeof  breaking  or  Ihaking  the  bones  •>  further  it  taketh  one  evcry^  fourth  day  with  an 
itchinn  over  the  whole  body,  and  oft-times  with  a  thin  skurf  and  puftulcs,  efpecially  on  the  legsi 
the  pulfe  at  the  beginning  is  little,  flow,  and  deep,  andtheurin  alfo  is  then  white  and  waterifli, 

inclinins;  to  fomewhat  a  dark  colour.  rii* 

In  the  declination  when  the  matter  is  concoded,  the  urin  becomes  black,  not  occafioned  by  any 

malign  fvmptom  or  preternatural  excefs  of  heat  (for  fo  it  ftiould  be  deadly)  but  by  excretion  of  thd 
coniund  matter.  The  fit  of  the  Quartain  continues  twenty  four  hours,  and  the  intermiflion  is  forty 
four  hours.  It  often  takes  its  original  from  an  obftrudion,  pain  and  of  the  Spleen,  and  of 

^^OuLut^'^tafehi^h^^^^  ftiort,  but  in  the  Autumn  long,  efpecially  Prognoftick* 

fuch  as  continue  till  Winter.  Thofe  which  come  by  fucceflion  of  any  difeafeof  the  Liver,  Spleen, 
nr  anv  other  precedent  difeafe,  are  worfe  than  fuch  as  arc  bred  of  thcmfelves,  ‘and  commonly  end  .  . 

in  aDropfie.  But  thofe  which  happen  without  the  fault  of  any  bowels,  and  to  fuch  a  Patient  as  ™  ^ 
will  be  governed  by  the  Phyfician  in  his  Diet,  infer  no  greater  harm,  but  free  him  from  more 
pricvoufaird  long  difeafes,  as  Melancholy,  the  Falling-ficknefs,  Convulfion,  Madnefs  becaufe  frees  one* 
the  Melancholy  humor,  the  author  of  fuch  difeafes,  is  expeUed  every  fourth  day  by  the  force  of  the 

OuaSin  FeTver,  if  there  be  no  errour  committed,  commonly  exceeds  not  a  year  ^  for  other- 
wife  Quartains  have  been  found  to  laft  to  the  twelfth  year,  accorcling  to  the  opinion  of  - 
^vicen  •  ThT&uartain  beginning  in  Autumn  is  oft-times  ended  in  the  following  Spring  •,  the  Quar¬ 
tain  which  is  caufed  by  adulf  blood ,  orcholer,  or  falt-flegm,  is  more  eafily  and  fooner  cured,  than 
that  which  proceeds  from  aduft  melancholy  humor  i  becaufe  the  melancholy  humor,  terreflrial  of 
its  own  nature,  and  harder  to  be  difeufled  than  any  other  humor,  is  again  made  by.  aduftion  (the 
fubtiler  parts  being  dilfolved  and  the  grofler  fubfiding)  more  ftubborn,  grofs,  malign,  and  acrid. 

The  cure  is  wholly  abfolved  by  two  means,  that  is,  by  Diet  and  Medicines.  The  diet  ought  to  Diet, 
be  preferibed  contrary  to  the  caufe  of  the  Feaver  in  the  ufe  of  the  fix  things  not  natural,  as  much 
as  lies  in  our  power.  Wherefore  the  Patient  (hall  efehew  Swines  flelh,  flatulent,  vifcid  and  glutinous 
meats  fenny  Fowls,  fait  meats  and  Venifon,  and  all  things  of  hard  digeflion.  The  ufe  of  white 
Wine’indifferent  hot  and  thin,  is  convenient  to  attenuate  and  incide  the  grofs  humor,  and  td  movd 
urin  and  fweat  •,  yea  verily  at  the  beginning  of  the  fit,  a  draught  of  fuch  Wine  will  caufe  vomit- 

which  is  a  thing  of  fo  great  moment,  that  by  this  one  remedy  many  have  been  cured.  Yet  How  much  ■ 
if  we  may  takeoccalL  and  Opportunity  to  provoke  vomit,  there  is  nojirne  thought  htter  for  that 
Durpofis  than  prefently  after  meat  ^  for  then  it  is  the  fooner  provoked,  the  fibers  of  theflomachbe- 
ing  humeded  and  relaxed,  and  the  ftomachis  fooner  turned  to  vomiting,  whereupon  follows  a 
plentiful,  happy,  and  eafie  evacuation  of  the  Phlegmatick  and  Cholerick  hunior,  and  lefs 
troublefome  to  Nature :  And  of  all  the  crudities  with  which  the  mouth  of  the  ventricle  abounds  in 
a  Ouartain  by  reafon  of  the  more  copious  afflux  or  the  Melancholick  humor,  which  by  his  quali¬ 
ties  cold  and  dry  diftLirbs  all  the  adions  and  natural  faculties.  Moreover,  exercifes  and  fridions  are 
good  before  meat  •,  fuch  palTions  of  the  mind  are  as  contrary  to  the  caufe  from  wbch  this  Feaver  ^ 
takes  his  original,  are  fit  to  be  cherffhed  by  the  Patient,  as  Laughter,  Jelling,  Mufick,  and  all  fuch 
like  things  full  of  pleafure  and  mirth.  At  the  beginning  the  Patient  muff  be  gently  handled  and 
dealt  withal  and  we  muff  abftain  from  all  very  ffrong  medicines,  until  fuch  time  as  the  difeafe  hath 
been  of  fome  continuance.  For  this  humour,  contumacious  at  the  beginning,  when  as  yet  Nature 
hath  attempted  nothing,  is  again  made  more  ftubborn,  terreftrial  and  dry,  by  the  almoft  fiery  heat  of 
acrid  medicines.  If  the  body  abound  with  blood,  fome  part  thereof  muff  be  taken  away  by  open¬ 
ing  the  Median  or  Bafilick-vein  of  the  left  arm,  with  this  caution,  that  if  it  appear  more  grofs  and 
black  wefufferit  to  flow  more  plentifully  •,  if  more  thin,  and  tindured  with  a  laudable  and  red 
colour  that  we  prefently  ftay  it.  The  matter  of  this  Feaver  muft  be  ripened,  concoded  and  diminifti-  .  , 

ed  with  the  Syrups  of  Etithymumo^  Scolopendrium,  of  Maiden-hair,  Agrimony,  with  the  waters  Medicines, 
of  Hops  Buglofs,  Borage,  and  the  like.  I  fincerely  proteft,  next  unto  God,  I  have  cured  very  rilany 
Ouartains  by  giving  a  portion  of  a  little  TreacTe  diffolved  in  about  fome  tvvo  ounces  of  Aqua  viu, 

^0  fometirnes  by  two  or  three  grains  of  Musk  diffolved  in  Muskadine,  given  at  the  beginning  of  a 
particular  fit  towards  the  general  declination  of  the  difeafe  after  general  purgations,  the  humor  and 
body  being  prepared,  and  the  powers  ftrong:  And  certainly  an  inveterate  Quartain  can  fearce  ever 
be  difeuffed  unle  fs  the  body  be  much  heated  with  meats  and  medicines.  Therefore  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  to  be  difproved,which  many  fay, that  they  have  driven  away  a  Quartain  by  taking  a  draught 
of  Wine  every  day  affoon  as  they  came  forth  of  their  beds,  in  which  fome  leaves  of  Sage  had  been 
infufed  all  the  night.  Alfo  it  is  good  a  little  before  the  fit  to  anomt  all  the  fpine  of  the  back  with 
Oyls  heating  all  the  nervous  parts,  fuch  as  are  the  Oyl  of  Rue,  Walnuts,  of  the  Peppers, 
ing  therewith  a  little  Aqua  vit£  s  but  for  this  purpofe,  the  Oyl  of  Cafiereum  which  hath  been  boiled 
in  an  Apple  oi  Coliqmntida,  the  Kernels  taken  out,  upon  hot  coals,  to  the  confumption  of  the 
half  part,  mixing  therewith  fome  little  quantity  of  the  Powders  of  Pepper,  Pellitory  of  Spain^  and 
Euphorbiuniy  is  excellent.  Certainly,  fuch  like  Inun6tions  are  good,  not  only  to  mitigate  the  ve- 
hemencyof  the  terrible  ftiaking,  but  alfo  to  provoke  fweats',  for  becaufe  by  their  humid  heat 
they  difeufs  this  humor  being  dull  and  rebellious  to  the  expulfive  faculty  •,  for  the  Melancholy 
is,  as  it  were,  the  drofs  and  mud  of  the  blood.  Therefore,  if  on  the  contrary,- The  Quartain 
Feaver  lhall  be  caufed  by  aduft  choler,  we  muft  hope  for  and  exped  a  cure  by  refrigerating  and  hu- 
medive  medicines,  fuch  as  Sorrel,  Lettuce,  Purflane,  broths  of  the  decodions  of  Cucumbers,  tains  muft  be 
Gourds,  Mellons,  and  Pompions.  For  in  this  cafe,  if  any  ufe  hot  medicines,  he  lhall  make  this  humor 
moll  obftinate  by  the  refolving  of  the  fubtiler  parts.  Thus  Tralliam  boafts  that  he  hath  cured  « 
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thefe  kinds  of  QuartainFeaver  by  the  only  ufe  of  refrigerating  Epithemaes  being  often  repeated  a 
little  before  the  beginning  of  the  fit.  And  this  is  the  fum  of  the  cure  of  true  and  legitimate  intermit¬ 
ting  Feavers  i  that  is,  of  thofe  which  are  cauled  by  one  fimple  humor,  whereby  the  cure  of  thofe 
What  baftard  which  they  call  Baftard  intermitting  Feavers,  maybe  eafily  gathered  and  underftood  *,  as  which  are 
Agnes  are, and  bred  by  a  humor  impure,  and  not  of  one  kind,  but  mixt  or  compoled  by  admixture  of  fome  other 
,  matter ,  for  example,  according  to  the  mixture  of  divers  humors  Phlegmatick  and  Cholcrick,  the 
mnltbe  cured,  jyj^^jejns  mufi  alfo  be  rnixt,  as  if  it  were  a  confufed  kind  of  Feaver  of  a  Quotidian  and  Tertian,  it 
muft  be  cured  by  a  medicine  compofed  of  things  evacuating  flegm  and  cholcr. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

,  Of  an  Aneurifma,  that  is^  the  dilatation^  or  Jpringing  of  an  Artery^  Vdn^  or  Sinew, 

What  it  is.  A  ^  Aneurifma  is  a  foft  tumor-:^ielding  to  the  touch,  made  by  the  blood  and  fpirit  poured 

.  L\  forthunderthefleftiandmulcfe^i  bj  the  dilatation  or  relaxation  of  an  Artery.  Yet  the 

JL  M  Author  of  the  definitions,  feems  to  call  any  dilatation  of  any  veinous  vefiel  by  the  name 
of  an  Aneurifma,  Galen  calls  an  Aneurifma^  an  opening  made  of  the  Anatomi\is  of  an  Artery.  Alfo 
an  Aneurifma  is  made  when  an  Artery  that  is  wounded  clofeth  too  flowly,  the  fubftance  which  is 
above  it  being  in  the  mean  time  agglutinated,  filled  with  flelh  and  cicatrized,  which  doth  not  fel- 
Fj  dom  happen  in  opening  of  Arteries  unskilfully  performed  and  negligently  cured  •,  therefore  Aneu- 

abfolutely  made  by  the  Anafiomofis,  fpringing,  breaking,  Erofon,  and  wounding  of  the  ar- 
•  teries.  Thefehappen  in  all  partsof  the  body,  but  more  frequently  in  the  throat,  efpecially  in  wo-' 
men  after  a  painfol  travail.  For  when  as  they  more  ftrongly  lirive  to  hold  their  breath,  for  the 
more  powerful  expulfion  of  the  birth,  it  happens  that  the  artery  is  dilated  and  broken,  whence  fol¬ 
lows  an  effufion  of  blood  and  fpirits  under  the  skin.  The  figns  arc,  a  fwclling  one  while  great,  an¬ 
other  fmall,  with  a  pulfation  and  a  colour  not  not  varying  from  the  native  conftitution  of  the  skin. 
It  is  a  foft  tumor,  a  ndfo  yielding  to  the  impreffion  of  the  fingers,  that  if  itperadventurebe  fmall, 
it  wholly  vauiiheth,  the  arterious  blood  and  Ipirits  flying  back  into  the  body  of  the  artery,  butpre- 
fently,  affoon  as  you  take  your  fingers  away,  they  return  again  with  like  celerity.  Some  Aneurif 
ma^s  do  not  only  when  they  are  preffed,  but  alfo  of  themfelves,  make  a  fenfible  hilling,  if  you  lay 
your  ,ear  near  to  them,  by  reafon  of  the  motion  of  the  vital  fpirit  rufhing  with  great  violence 
through  the  ftraitnefs  of  the  palTage. 

Wherefore  in  Aneurifinas  in  which  there  is  a  great  rupture  of  the  artery,  fuch  a  noife  is  not 
heard,  becaufe  the  fpirit  is  carried  through  a  larger  pafTage.  Great  Aneurifna  s  under  the  arm-pits, 
in  the  groiirs  and  other  parts  wherein  there  are  large  veffels,  admit  no  cure,  becaufe  fb  great  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  blood  and  fpirit  often  follows  upon  fuch  an  Inciiion,  that  death  prevents  both  art  and  cure. 
Which  I  obferved  a  few  years  ago  in  a  certain  Prieft  of  St.  Andrews  of  the  Arches,  Mr.  John  MaiU 
let^  dwelling  with  a  chief  Prefident  Chrijiopher  de  Thou,  Who  having  an  Aneurifma  atthefetting  on 
of  the  fhouldef  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Wall-nut,  I  charged  him,  he  Ihould  not  let  it  be  opened,  for 
muft  notrafh-  if  he  did,  it  would  bring  him  into  manifeft  danger  of  his  life,  and  that  it  would  be  more  fafe  for 
ly  be  opened,  him  to  break  the  violence  thereof  with  double  clothes  fteeped  in  the  juice  of  Night-fliade  and  Houf- 
leek,  with  new  and  wheyey  cheefe  mixt  therewith :  Or  with  Vnguentum  de  Bolo^  or  Emplajhum  con¬ 
tra  rupturam^  and  fuch  other  refrigerating  and  afiringent  medicines,  if  he  would  lay  upon  it  a  thin 
plate  of  Lead,  and  would  ufe  fhorter  breeches,  that  his  doublet  might  ferve  to  hold  it  too,  to  which 
he  might  fallen  his  breeches  infiead  of  a  fwathe,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  Ihould  efehew  all  things 
which  attenuate  and  inflame  the  blood,  but  efpecially  he  Ihould  keep  himfelf  from  all  great  ftrain- 
ing  of  his  voice.  Although  he  had  ufed  his  diet  for  a  year,  yet  he  could  not  fo  handle  the  matte/ 
but  that  the  tumor  increafed  ■,  Which  he  obferving  goes  to  a  Barber,  who  fuppoling  the  tumor  to  be 
of  the  kind  of  vulgar  Impofthumes,  applies  to  it  in  the  evening  a  Caufiick  caufing  an  Efchar  fo  to 
open  it.  In  the  morning  fuch  an  abundance  of  blood  flowed  forth  from  the  tumor  being  opened 
that  he  therewith  aftonilhed,  implores  all  polfible  aid,  and  bids  that  I  fliould  be  called  to  flay  this’ 
his  great  bleeding,  and  he  repented  that  he  had  not  followed  my  direction.  W^herefore  I  was  cal¬ 
led,  but  when  I  was  fcarce  over  the  threlhold,  he  gave  up  his  ghoft  with  his  blood.  Wherefore  I 
How  they  diligently  admonilh  the  Chirurgeon  that  he  do  not  rafhly  open  Aneurifma' uiilefs  they  be  fmall, 
muft  be  cured,  in  an  ignoble  part,  and  not  indued  with  large  veffels,  but  rather  let  him  perform  the  cure  after 
this  manner  .  Cut  the  skin  which  lies  over  it  until  the  artery  appear,  and  then  feparate  it  with 
your  knife  from  the  particles  about  it,  then  thruft  a  blunt  and  crooked  needle  with  a  thred  in  it 
under  it  j  bind  it,  then  cut  it  off,  and  foexped  the  falling  off  of  the  thread  of  it  felf^  whiles  Na¬ 
ture  covers  the  Orifices  of  the  cut  artery  with  the  new  flelh,  then  the  refid  ue  of  the  cure  may  be 
Thofe  of  the  performed  after  the  manner  of  fimple  wounds.  The  Aneurifma  s  which  happen  in  the  internal  parts 
incurable.  Such  as  frequently  happen  to  thofe  who  have  oftenhad  the  undion  and  fweat  for 
the  cure  of  the  French  difeafe,  becaufe  being  fo  attenuated  and  heated  therewith,  that  it  cannot 
A  u- A  ^ ^  ’receptacles  of  the  artery,  it  diftends  it  to  that  largenefs  as  to  hold  a  mans  fift ; 

Hiltory.  Which  I  have  obferved  in  the  dead  body  of  a  certain  Taylor,  who  by  2in  Aneurifma  oi  the  zxteri- 
ous  vein  fuddenly  whilft  he  was  playing  at  Tennis  fell  down  dead,  the  veffel  being  broken  i  his 
body  being  opened,  I  found  a  great  quantity  of  blood  poured  forth  into  the  capacity  of  the  cheft, 
but  the  body  of  the  artery  was  dilated  to  that  largenefs  I  formerly  mentioned,  and  the  inner  coat 
thereof  was  bony.  For  which  caufe  within  a  while  after  I  fhewed  it  to  the  great  admiration  of 
the  beholders  in  the  Phyficians  School,  whilft  I  publickly  diffeded  a  body  there  i  whilft  he  lived 
he  laid  he  felt  u  beating  and  a  greatvheat  over  all  his  body  the  force  of  the  pulfation  of  all  the  Ar- 
^ies,  by  the  occafion  whereof  he  often  (wounded.  Dr.  Sylvius  the  Kings  Profellbr  of  Phy- 
fick  at  that  time  forbad  him  the  ufe  of  Wine,  and  wdlhed  him  to  ufe  boiled  water  for  his  drink, 

and 


Prognoftick. 


A  Hiftory, 

Anmifma's 
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A  rnrdt  and  new  Checfcs  for  his  meat,  and  to  apply  them  in  form  of  Cattplafms_  upon  the 
and  „  f  he  ufed  a  Ptifan  of  Itorley  meal  and  Poppy-feeds,  and  was  purged 

now  Ld  then  with  a  c'lyfter  of  refrigerating  and  emollient  things,  or  with  Caffia  alone, 

^TchfesKd  he  found  himfelf  much  befter.  The  caufe  of  fuch  a  bony  conliitution  of  the  Ar-  . 

Ses  by  Anamfinaais,  for  that  the  hotand  fervid  blood  Hrft  dilates  the  coats 

brelks  tLm  i  which  whai  it  happens,  it  then  borrows  from  the  neighbouring  bodies,  a  ht  matter  to 

*^This  mattCT?*whilft  by  Uttle  and'little  it  is  dried  and  hardned,  it  degenerates  into  a 
elfe'abony  fubllahce,  juft  by  the -force  of  the  fame  material  andefhcient  ’  f 

ate  generated  in  the  reins  and  bladder.  For  the  more  terreftrial  PO«‘°"^ 

condenfedbv  the  power  of  the  unnatural  heat  contained  m  the  part  affcdled  with  an  Anetmfm, 

whaeby  it  cLes  to  pafs,  that  the  fubftance  added  to  thedilated  and  broken  artery  is 

a  bodyVabony  confiftence.  In  which  the  Angular  providence  of  Nature, 

is  Ihewed  as  that  which,  as  it  were,  by  making  and  oppofing  a  new  wall  or  bank,  would  hinder 

and  brerk  the  violence  of  the  raging  blbod  fwelUng  with  the 

lefs  any  had  rather  to  refer  the  caufeof  that  hardnefs  to  the 

and  aftringent  medicines.  Which  have  power  to  condenfate  and  d,  frlp/p./- 

gathered  bv  the  writings  of  GAm.  But  beware  you  be  not  deceived  by  the  fore-mentioncd  ligns ,  ^ 

r  r  c*  1  vou  can  oerceiveno  pulfation,  neither  can  you  force  theblood  ^  Caution  in 

tor  fometimes  in  la^e  A  e  j  J  ■  P  either  becaufe  the  quantity  of  fuch  blood  is  greater  the  knowing 
intothe  artery  by  the  preffureof  artery /or  becaufe  it  is  conden- 

th^  death  of  the  creature.  ,  -n  i 

“  ‘fhe  end  of  the  Seventh  Book. 
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Gf  particular  T umors  againjl  Stature. 


The  PREFACE. 

r  r,  .1,.  ruTf  of  Vifidfa  >mli  he  varied  according  to  the  variety  of  the  temper^  not  only 
%tr  U  of  each  part  hereof,  the  ftrength,  figure,  form,  fte  and 

LTthereof  being  taken  into  confideration :  I  ihmk  ,t  vaorth  my  pa, ns  having  already 
ru  l^unturrinieneraU  if  ^  (haU  treat  of  them  tn  particular,  which  affea  each  pan 
t^beily,  beginning  mith  thofe  M  affail  the  head.  ‘Therefore  doe  Tumor  ether  afetls 
of  4’  /«r  e/te  onlv  Come  particle  thereof  Of  the  Eyes,  Ears,  Nofe,  Gums,  and 

the  Was.  Let  (fe  Hydr^cptalos  and  ^yfocephalos  he  examples  of  thofe  Tumors  Mo  pofifejs  the 
tvhole  head.  _ 


CHAP.  I. 


Of  an  or  watry  tumor  which  commonly  afects  the  heads  of  infants. 

„  1  .  -kt  XJ  sl^nr-o-hUnlnr  as  it  were  a  Dropfie  of  the  head,  bya  wateridi  vi^hatit  is. 

THe  Gm^y-  call  ,^  _uliar  to  Infants  newly  born.  It  hath  for  an  external  caufe  The  caufes. 

humor ;  being  a  d  fcafe  almofi  peculiar  to  i  otherwife  at  the  birth, 

the  vokntcompr  ffic^n  of  breaking  of  aveiu,  orartery,  and  aneffu- 

orby  afali,  contufion,  “d  t  ‘  .  corruption  becoming  whayifti,  laftly  degenerateth  into 

fion  of  the  Wood  under  the  kin.  Which  by^co^  j. 

a  certain  waterilh  humor.  R  ^  Caioarn  through  the  pores  of  the  veffelS,  fomtimes  between  Diffcrfflccs 

blood,  "'Web  by  its  tenuity  an  ^  fometimes  between  thePm'cr««<ti»aHdthe  [ 

nifeft  tumor  without  pam,  foft,  “d  ro^h  ^ddi  g  h  P 

remainethb«weenthcFmc.-«i««and  the  ^uU,  V  of  the  parts  be- 

be  that  the  Tumor  is  a  Penfe  of  fain.  Ltwhen  itisinthcfpacc 

tween  it  and  the  huger :  And  a  fo  e  is  fomewhw  ^  P 

hefwecn  the  skull  and  w*7fer,  or  in  tne  venmcici  ui  tuv.  j  ^  , --i  j  <.r,  f-wi. 

of  Xre  is  a  dulnefs  of  the  fenfes,  as  of  the  Cgfit  and  hearing  v  the  tumor  doth  not  yidd  to  Ae 
much  i^lefs  you  ufeftrougimpteffion,  for  then  it  (inketh  fomewhat  dwn,  of^oially  . 

ntwlv  bTm  v  who  have  their  sMH  almoft  as  foft  as  wax,  and  the  luiiaures  of  their 

ntwiy  born ,  ^  accident  bv  reafon  of  the  humor  contained  therein  moiftening  and  re 

tlSh“adjacempa\^^^^^^^^ 

cially  at  the  meetings  ot  the  futures  •,  which  you  may  thus  know,  becaufe  the  tumor  g  P  > 

'  the  humor  flies  back  into  the  fecretpaffageof  the  brains  • 

b  2 
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To  conclude,  the  pain  is  more  vehement,  the  whole  head  more  fwollen,  the  fore-head  hands 
fomewhat  further  out,  the  eye  is  fixt  and  immoveable,  and  alio  weeps  by  reafbn  of  the  ferous  hu¬ 
mor  fweating  out  of  the  brain. 

A  Hiftory.  Vef alius  writes,  that  he  faw  a  Girl  of  two  years  old,  whofehead  was  thicker  than  any  mans  head 
by  this  kind  of  Tumor,  and  the  skull  not  bony,  but  membranous,  as  it  ufeth  to  be  in  Abortive- 
births,  and  that  there  was  nine  pound  of  water  ran  out  of  it. 

Ahucrafis  tells,  that  he  faw  a  Child  whofe  head  grew  every  day  bigger  by  reafon  of  the  watery 
moifturc  contained  therein,  till  at  length  the  Tumor  became  fo  great,  that  his  neck  could  not  bear 
it  neither  (landing  nor  fitting,  fo  that  he  died  in  a  fliort  time.  I  have  obferved  and  had  in  cure 
four  children  troubled  with  this  difeafe,  one  of  which  being  difie^fed  after  it  died,  had  a  brain  no 
bigger  than  a  Tennis-Ball.  But  of  a  Tumor  and  humor  contained  within  under  the  Cranium^  or 
skull,  I  have  feen  none  recover,  but  they  arc  eafily  healed  of  an  external  Tumor* 

Therefore  whether  the  humor  lye  under  the  Fmcranmm^  or  under  the  mufculous  skin  of  the 
head,  it  muft  firft  be  affailed  with  refolving  medicines,  but  if  it  cannot  be  thus  overcome,  you 
muft  makean  Incifion,  taking  heed  of  the  Temporal  Mufcle,  and  thence  prefs  out  all  the  humor, 
whether  it  refemble  the  waftiing  of  flelh  newly  killed,  or  blackifh  blood,  or  congealed  or  knotted 
blood,  as  when  the  tumor  hath  been  caufed  by  contufion  ^  then  the  wound  muft  be  filled  with  dry 
lint,  and  covered  with  double  boulfters  >  and  laftly,  bound  with  a  fitting  ligature. 


The  reafon  ©f 
the  name, 

Lib.6.  cap.  8. 


The  differen¬ 
ces  hereof. 


Which  of 
them  admit 
MO  manual 
operation. 

An  Anodyne. 


Why  it  muft 
be  taken  clear 
away. 


C  H  A  P.  11. 

Of  a  Polypus,  being  an  eating  Difeafe  in  the  Nofe, 

He  Tolypus  is  a  tumor  of  the  nofe  againft  Nature,  commonly  arifing  from  the  Os  Ethmoides^ 
or  fpongy-bone.  It  is  fb  called,  becaufe  it  refembles  the  feet  of  a  Sc^-Polypus  in  figure,  and 
the  flelh  thereof  in  confiftence.  This  tumor  ftops  the  nofe,  intercepting  and  hindring  the 
liberty  of  fpeaking  and  blowing  the  nofe.  Celjks  faith,  the  Polypus  is  a  caruncle  of  excrefcence  one 
while  white,  another  while  reddilh,  which  adheres  to  the  bone  of  the  nofe,  and  fometimes  fills  the 
noftrils  hanging  towards  the  lips,  fometimes  it  defeends  back  through  that  hole,  by  which  the  fpixit 
defeendsfrom  the  nofe  to  the  throttle*,  it  grows  fo  that  it  may  be  feen  behind  the  Vvula^  and  often 
ftrangles  a  man  by  flopping  his  breath.  There  are  five  kinds  thereof*,  the  firft  is,  a  foft  membrane, 
long  and  thin  like  the  relaxed  and  deprefled  Vvula^  hanging  from  the  middle  griftle  of  the  nofe, 
being  filled  with  a  phlegmatick  and  vifeid  humor.  This  in  exfpiration  hangs  out  of  the  nofe,  but  is 
drawn  in  and  hid  by  infpiration  *,  it  makes  one  fnaffle  in  their  fpeech,  and  fnort  in  their  fleep.  The 
fecond  hath  hard  flelh,  bred  of  melancholy  blood  without  aduftion,  which  obftrubfing  the  noftrils, 
intercepts  the  refpiration  made  by  that  part.  The  third  is  flelh  hanging  from  the  griftle,  round  and 
foft,  being  the  off-fpring  of  phlegmatick  blood.  The  fourth  is  a  hard  tumor,  like  flelh,  which  when 
it  is  touched,  yields  a  found  like  a  ftone  *,  it  is  generated  of  melancholy  blood  dried, being  fomewhat 
of  the  nature  of  a  Scirrhus  confirmed,  and  without  pain.  The  fifth  is,  as  it  were,  compoled  of  many 
cancrous  Ulcers  fpread  over  the  tranfverfe  furface  of  the  griftle. 

Of  all  thefe  forts  of  Polypi  fome  are  not  ulcerated, others  ulcerated,which  fend  forth  a  ftinking  and 
ftrong  fmelling  filth.  Such  of  them  as  are  painful,  hard,  refifting,  and  which  have  a  livid,  or  leaden 
colour,  muft  not  be  touched  with  the  hand,  becaufe  they  favour  of  the  nature  of  a  Cancer^  as  into 
which  they  often  degenerate  *,  yet  by  reafon  of  the  pain  which  oppreftes  more  violently,  you  may 
ufe  the  Anodyne  medicines  formerly  deferibed  in  a  Cancer.^  fuch  as  this  following. 

hcOleidevitell.  ovomm  5  ij,  Litharg.mri,  &  DuthU  pr£p.an.  |  fucci  plat,  folani  an.  |i  P,  La- 
pid,  hamatit.  &  camphor£^  an.^  (^.  Let  them  be  wrought  a  long  time  in  a  leaden  Mortar,  and  fo 
make  a  medicine  to  be  put  into  the  noftrils.  Thofe  which  are  foft,  loofe,  and  without  pain,  are 
fometimes  curable,  being  plucked  away  with  aninftrument  made  for  that  purpofe,  or  efie  wafted 
by  a6tual  cauteries  put  in  through  a  pipe,  fo  that  they  touch  not  the  found  part  *»  or  by  potential 
cauteries,  as  Egyptiacum  compofed  ot  "equal  parts  of  all  the  fimples  with  Vitriol,  which  hath  a  fa¬ 
culty  to  wafte  fuch  like  flelh.  Aqua  fort  is  and  Oyl'of  Vitriol  have  the  fame  faculty,  for  thefe  take 
away  a  Polypus  by  the  root  s  for  if  any  part  there  remain,  it  will  breed  again.  But  cauteries  and 
acrid  medicines  muft  be  put  into  the  noftrils  with  this  caution,  that  in  the  mean  time  cold  repel¬ 
ling  and  aftringent  medicines  be  applied  to  the  nofe  and  parts  about  it  to  afl'wage  the  pain,  and  hin¬ 
der  the  inflammation.  Such  as  are  Vnguentum  de  bello^  and  Vnguentum  nutritum^  white  ofEggs  beaten 
with  Rofe-leaves,.  and  many  other  things  of  the  like  nature. 


What  it  is. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Parotides,  that  is^  certain  fwellings  about  the  Ears, 

He  Parotis  is  a  tumor  againft  Nature,  affeeSfing  the  glandules  and  thofe  parts  feated  be¬ 
hind  and  about  the  Ears,  which  are  called  the  Emundtories  of  the  brain  *,  for  thefe  becaufe 
they  are  loofe  and  fpongy,  are  fit  to  receive  the  excrements  thereof.  Of  thefe  fome  are 
Thediffcren-  critical,  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  fomewhat  digellcd  being  fent  thither  by  the  force  of  Nature. 
Their  figns  Others  Symptomatica],  the  excrements  of  the  brain  increafed  in  quantity,  or  quality,  rulhing  thi- 
andfymptoms.  their  own  accord.  Such  abfeefTes  often  have  great  inflammations  joyned  with  them,  becaufe 

the  biting  humor  which  flows  thither  is  more  vitiated  in  quality  than  in  quantity.  Befides  alfo,  they 
\  .  often  caufe  great  pain,  by  reafon  of  the  diftention  of  the  parts  indued  with  the  moft  exquifite  fenfe, 
as  alfo  by  reafon  of  a  nerve  of  the  fifth  Conjugation  fpread  over  thefe  parts  i  as  alfo  of  the  neigh- 
^  ‘  'bouring  membranes  of  the  brain,  by  which  meane  the  Patient  is  troubled  with  head-ach,  and  all 

his 
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his  face  becomes  fwoln.  Yet  many  times  this  kind  of  Tumor  ufeth  to  be  raifedby  a  tough,  vifcous, 
and  grofs  humor. 

This  difeafe  doth  more  grievoufly  afflid  young  men  than  old  i  it  commonly  brings  a  Feaver  ahd  Progrioftick. 
watching.  It  is  difficult  to  be  cured,  efpecially,  when  it  is  caufed  by  a  grofs,  tough,  and  vifcid 
humor,  fent  thither  by  the  Cr/J//.  ,  . 

The  cure  muft  be  performed  by  diet,  which  muft  be  contrary  to  the  quality  of  the  humor  in  the  the  cure, 
temper  and  confiftence  of  the  meats.  If  the  inflammation  and  rednefs  be  great,  which  indicate  abun-  Lib.  5.  de  comp. 
dance  of  blood.  Phlebotomy  will  be  profitable,  yea  very  neceffary.  But  here  we  muft  not  ufethe  med.  Jec.  Locos. 
like  judgment,  in  application  of  local  medicines,  as  we  do  in  other  tumors,,  as  ,<5'4fe>z  admoniih- 
cthus-,  that  is,  we  muft  not  uferepercufTivesatthe  beginning,  cfpeeially,  if  tK'e,\a|tesk  critical-, 
for  fo  we  fhould'ihfringe  orforeTflow  the  endeavours  of  NatureForpibly  freeing  it  fe’lf  froii  fhe  mor- 
bifique  matter.  But  we  muft  mVrcTilefs' repel,' dr  drive  it  baclf,  inhe-matter  which,  hath  doWed  thi¬ 
ther  be  venenate,  for  fo  the  reflow  thereof  to  the  noble  parts  would  prove  mortal.-  ‘V^herefore  the 
Chirurgeon  fhall  rather  aftift  Nature  in  attracting  and  drawing- forth  that  humor.  Y«  if  the  de¬ 
fluxion  lhall  l^e  fo  violent,  if .  the  paih  fo  fierce,  that  thence  there  h^y  be  fearV^  watchings,  and  a 
Feaver,  whidi  njay  dejed  the  powers  thiirks,  it  will  be  fejfpedient  witfi^nany  refolving  me¬ 

dicines  to  mix  fome  repelling.  Wherefore  at  the  beginning  let  fuch  a  Cataplafn^  be  applied. 

Rc  Far.  hotdi  &  femdin,  ana  5  iji  coqmntur  cum  mulfo  a^t  dec'oBo^cham.  addenda  but.  recen.  &  olei  cham.  Gentle  fefeii 
iiat  cataplafma.  And  the  following  Oyntment  Will  alfo  be  ^od.  vingmedf 

recen,  ,  ii,  olei  cham.  &  lilior,  an^i^  ungu§iu'de  Althea  ^  p,  cera  farum:  Make  anOynt- 
ment  t^e  applied  with  moift  and  greafic  wobl^’ to  mitigate  the  pain  i  alfo  fomewhat  more  ftrong 
difeufling  an'T'reldlving  medicines  will  be  profitable  i  as, 

R  Rad.  Althea  &  bryon.  an,  \)^  fel.ruta.,  puleg,  orig,  an.m.\^fio.  chamam.  melil.an.p.  i,  coquantur  Srrdnger  ta¬ 
in  hydrotnelite.,  pijientur^  trajiciantur^  addenda  farin,  fcenugrac.  orohi,  an.  ^  i,  pul.  Ireosj  cham,  melilol,  folders. 
an,  §  i\.  olei  aneth.rutac.  an.  |  i,  fiat  cataplafma.  But  if  you  determine  to  refolveit  any  more,  you 
may  ufe  Etnplafirum  Oxycroceum  and  Melilot-plaijler.  If  the  humor  doth  there  concrete  and  grow  hard, 
you  muft  betake  you  to  the  medicines  which  were  preferibed  in  the  Chapter  of  the  Sarrhus  but 
if  it  tend  to  fuppuration,  youfhall  apply  the  following  medicine.  rn  i''':  .'  7 

Rc  Rad.  liliorum  &  ceparum  jub  cimribus  cod,  an.  5  iij.  Vitell.  ffvor.  mm.  ii,  axung,  fuilla  &  unguent.  A  ripening  : 
hafilicon.,  an.  ^  i^fari.  fern.  Uni  5  fiat  cataplafma.  But  if  the  matter  do  fo  require,  let  the  tumor 
be  opened  as  wc  have  formerly  preferibed. 

t 

CHAP.  IV. 

'  Of  the  Epulis,  or  over-grovoing  of  the.flejh  of  the  Gums.  '  . :  . 

THe  is  a  fleftiy  excrefcence  of  the.gums  between  the  teeth,  which  is  by  little  and  What  it  is. 
little  oft-times  increafed  to  thebignefs  of  an  Egg,  fo-that  it  both  hinders  the  fpeech  and 
eating  it  cafts  forth  falvious  and  itinking  filth,  and  not  feldom  degenerates  into  aC^«-  The  Symp- 
cer,  which  you  may  underftand  by  the  propriety  of  the  colour,  pain,  and  other  accidents  for  then  tomes, 
you  muft  by  no  means  touch  it  with  your  hand.  But  that  which  doth  not  torment  the  Patient  with 
pain,  may  be  pluck’d  away  and  let  this  be  the  manner  thereof. 

Let  it  be  tied  with  a  double  thred,  which  muft  be  ftraiter  twiched  until  fuch  time  as  it  fall  off-, 
when  it  (hall  fall  away,  the  place  muft  be  burnt  with  a  cautery,  put  through  a  trunk  or  pipe,  or  with  The  Chirut- 
Aqua  fortis.,  oroylof  Vitriol^  but  with  great  care  that  the  found  parts  ad  joyning  thereto  be  not  gicalcure. 
hurt  for  if  fo  be  that  it  be  i]^j|ypt,  it  ufually  returns. 

I  have-often  by  this  means  mowRvay  fuch  large  tumors  of  this  kind,  that  they  hung  out  of  the 
mouth  in  no  fmall  bignefs,  to  the  great  disfiguring  of  the  face,  which  when  as  no  Chirurgeon  durft 
touch,  becaufe  the  flelh  looked  livid,  I  ventured  upon,  becaufe  they  were  free  from  pain  and  by  ta¬ 
king  them  away  and  cauterizing  the  place,  I  perfedfly  healed  them :  not  truly  fuddenly,  and  at  once  j 
for  although  I  burnt  the  place  after  dilTedion,  yet  neverthelefs  they  fprungup  again,  becaufe  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  bone  ai-id  fockets  in  which  the  teeth  ftand  faftned.  Were  become  rotten.  I  have 
often  obferved  fuch  like  flelh  by  continuance  of  time  to  have  turned  into  a  griftly  and  bony  fub-  . 

ftance.  Wherefore  the  cure  muft  be  begun  as  fpeedily  as  may  be  i  for  being  but  little,  and  having 
faftened  no  deep  roots,  it  is  more  eafily  taken  away,  being  then  only  filled  with  a  vifcid  humor,  deferred, 
which  in  fuccefs  of  time  is  hardened,  and  makes  the  taking  away  thereof  more  difficult. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Ranula< 


THere  is  oft-times  a  tumor  under  the  tongue,  which  takes  away  the  liberty  of  pVonufifiati-  ^he  Reafon 
on  or  fpeech-,  wherefore  the  Greeks  call  it  Batrachium^  the  Latins  Ranula.,  becaufe  fuch  why  it  is  lb 
as  have  this  difeafe  of  the  tongue,  feem  to  exprefs  their  minds  by  croaking  father  than  called, 
by  fpeaking*  » 

It  is  caufed  by  the  falling  down  of  a  cold,  moift,  grofs,  tough,  vifcid,  phlegrtiatick  matter,  from  TheCaufe., 
the  brain  upon  the  tongue,  which  matter  in  colour  and  confiftence  refembles  the  white  of  an  Egg,  .  * 
yet  fometimes  it  looks  of  a  citrin  or  yellowilh  colour* 

That  you  may  fafely  perform  the  cure,  you  muft  open  the  Tumor  rather  With  a  Cautery  of 
hot  Iron,  than  with  a  Knife,  for  otherwife  it  will  return  again.  The  manner  of  opening  it  rriuft 
be  thus.  You  fhall  get  a  bended  hollow  and  perforated  Iron-plate  with  a  hole  in  the  midft,  and 
making  the  Patient  to  hold  open  his  mouth,  you  Ihall  fb  lit  it,  that  the  hole  may  be  upon  the  part 

S  3  which 
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which  muft  be  opened.  Then  there  you  mufl  open  it  with  an  hot  Iron,  for  fo  you  lhall  hurt  no  part 
of  the  mouth  which  is  whole  *,  but  when  you  are  ready  to  burn  it,  by  thruftingyour  thumb  under 
the  Patients  chin,  you  may  fonacwhat  elevate  the  Tumor  whereljy  you  may  open  it  with  more 
certainty  j  when  it  is  opened,  you  muft  thruft  out  the  matter  contained  therein,  and  then  wafti  the 
Patients  mouth  with  fome  Barly-water,  Honey,  and  Sugar  of  Rofes  j  for  fo  the  lillcer  will  be  fafe- 
ly  and  quickly  healed* 

The  Delineation  vf  the  Iron-Opiate^  and  crooked  aUml  Cautery, 


.1  -0 


Why  the  glan¬ 
dules  are  cal  *  • 
led  Atoonds* 
Their  ufe. 


The  caufe  of 
their  tumor. 


Symtomes, 


Cure, 


f 


Extreme  dif- 
cafes  muft 
have  extreme 
remedies. 

How  you  muft 
open  the  wea- 
zon. 


,  '  C  H  A  P.  VI. 

■  Of  the  Jirdliiig  <f  the  Glimihks.  'm' Almonds  of  the  TImat. 

n.  .  -  •  ^ 

Ature  at  the  Jaws  near  the  roots  of  the  tbngue,  hath  placed  two  glandules  oppofite  toonc 
•I  another^  in  figure  and  magnitude  like  to  Almonds,  whence  alfo  they  have  their  name  i 

X  ^  t^ir  office  is  to  receive  the  fpittle  falling'  'down  from  the  brain,  both  left  that  the  too  vio¬ 
lent  falling  down  of  the  humor  ffiould  hinder  the  tongue  infpeaking,  as' alfo,  that  thetoneuc 
might  always  have  moifture,  as  it  were,  laid  upinftore,  left  by  continual  fpeaking,  it  ffiould  grow 
dry  and  fail,  f  or  thus  this  fpittle  being  confumed  by  feavpriffi  heats,  the  Patients  are  fcarce  able  to 
ipeak,  unleis  they  hrft  moiften  their  tongue  by  much  waffiing  their  mouth. 

Thefe  glandules,  becauffi  they  are  feated  in  a  hot  and  moift  place,  are  very  fubjedf  to  inflam- 
niations-,_for  there  flows  into  thefeoft-times  together  with  theblood,  a  great  quantity  of  crude, 
phlegmatick  and  vikous  humors,  whence  arifes  a  Tumor  ^  which  is  not  feldom  occafioned  by  drink¬ 
ing  much,  and  that  vaporous  Wine  i  bytoo  much  Gluttony,  and  flaying  abroad  in  the  open  air. 

^  Swallowing  is  painful  and  troublefome  to  the  Patient,  and  commonly  he  hath  a  Feaver.  Gft- 
times  the  neighbouring  mufcles  of  the  throttle  and  neck  are  fo  fwoln  together  with  thefe  glandules, 

that  (as  it  ulually  happens  in  the  Squinzy)  the  paftage  of  the  breath  and  air  is  ftopped,  and  the  Pa¬ 
tient  ftranglcd. 

We  refill  this  imminent  danger  by  purging  and  blood-letting,  by  applying  Cupping-glafTes  to 
the  neck  and  ffiouldcrs,  by  friaions  and  ligatures  of  the  extreme  parts,  and  by  waffiing  and  gargling 
the  mouth  and  throat  with  aftringent  Gagarifms.  But  if  they  come  to  Suppuration,  you  muft  with 
your  Incilion-knife  make  way  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Puf,  or  but,  if  Ori  the  contrary .  thefe 

things  performed  according  to  art,  defluxion  be  increafed,  and^Kr?is  prefent  danger  of  death  by 
flopping  and  intercepting  the  breath,  for  the  ffiunningfo  great  and  imminent  danger,  the  top  or 
upper  part  of  the  JJpera  arteria  or  Weazon  muft  be  opened,  in' that  place  where  it  ufes  to  ftand  moft 
out,  and  it  may  be  done  fo  much  the  fafer,  becaufe  the  jugular  veins  and  arteries  are  furtheft  di- 
ftant  from  this  place,  and  for  that  this  place  hath  commonly  little  fteffi  upon  it.  And  that  the  Incili- 
on  may  be  the  htlier  made,  the  Patient  muft  be  wiffied  to  bend  his  head  back,  that  fo  the  artery  may 
be  the  more  eafily  come  to  by  the  Inftrument  i  then  you  ffiall  make  an  Incifion  overthwart  way  with 
a  crooked  kpife  between  two  rings  (not  hurting  nor  touching  the  griftly  fubftancej  that  is- to  fay 
the  membrahe  which  ties  together  the  griftly  rings,  being  only  cut  j  you  ffiall  then  judge  that  you 
have  made  the  Incifion  large  enough,  when  you  ffiall  perceive  the  breath  to  break  out  by  the  wound 
the  wound  muft  be  kept  open  fo  long,  until  the  danger  of  fulfocation  be  paft  i  and  then  ifmuft  be 
fowedupiTot  touching  the'griftle:  But  if  the  lips  of  the  wound  ffiall  be  hard  and  callous-,  they 
muft  be  lightly  fearrffied,  that  fo  they  may  become  bloody  for  their  eafie  agglutination  and  union 
as  we  ffiall  Ihew  more  at  large  in  the  cure  of  Hare-lips.  I  have  had  many  in  cure,  who  have  recover- 
ed,  that  have  had  their  weazon  together  with  the  griftly  rings  thereof  cut  with  a  great  wound  as 
we  ffiall  note  when  we  lhall  come  to  treat  of  the  cure  of  that  wounds  of  that  part.  * 


^  CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Infiammation  and  Relaxation  in  the  Uvula  or  Columella. 


la  is,  and  what 
the  ufe  there¬ 
of. 

The  caule  of 
the  fvveiling 
thercaf. 


He  Vvula  is  a  little  body,  fpongy,  and  fbmewhat  ffiarpened  to  the  form  of  a  Pine-apple 
hanging  even  down  from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  palat,  fo  to  break  the  force  of 
the  air  drawn  in,  in  breathing,  and  carried  to  the  lungs  i  and  to  be  as  a  quill  to  form  and 
tune  the  voice.  It  often  grows  above  meafure  by  receiving  moifture  fallipg  down  from  the  brain, 
hecQining  Iharp  by  little  and  little  from  a  broader  and  more  fwolii  Bafs.  Which  thing  caufes 

many 
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many  fymptomes  j  for  by  the  continualirritatioirof  the  diiiilling  humor  the^cough'iscaufed,  which  Sympcomcs, 
alfo  hinders  the  fleep,  and  intercepts  the  liberty  of  fpeech  •,  as  alfo,  by  hindering  refpiration,  the  Pa¬ 
tients  canipt  fleep,  nnlefs  with -©pen  -mouth :  They  are  exercife^  with  a  vain  endeavouring  to  fwal- 
1ow(havi^g,(asit  were,  a  morfel  flicking  in  their  Jaws)  and  dfeiiTdanger  of  being  flrangled. 

This  diibfe'muft-berdfifled  and bleedhlg,  cupping,  taking  of ^lyflers,  ufing  The  Cure 
aflringcnt  "Gargles,  and  a  convenibt  diet  ^  but  T  it  cannot  thus  be  overcome,  the  cure  mull  be 
tried  by  acauflick  of-^(^«Ti  ;/wTfr,  wHchilT3y^th*V^s  Times  doTie^"^^^^^  iutifitcan-  The  Cure  bT 

not  be  fo  done,  it  willbetetcrtbputTo  ybtfr'haMV  tor  through  idl^efsToitiifeti^ie  Pa  to  Chirurgery; 
remain  in  unminent  and  deadly~4augex-of  torglkrg :  yet-m  -this  there  muft  very  great  caution  be 
ufed  i  for  me  .C^iriirgeon  (hall  not  judge  the  Uvuliz  lit  to  be  touched  with  an  inflrument,  or  cau- 
ftick,  whidh  is  fwoln  with  much  inflamed,  of  black  blOod,  manner  of  a  Cancer  but  hefhali 

boldly  put  to  his  hand,  if  it  be  longilh,  growTmallby  little  and  little  into  a  (harp,  loofeand  foft 
point  •,  if  it  be  neither  exceeding  red,  neither  fwoln  with  too  much  blood,  bur  whitilh  and  without 
pain.  Therefore  that  you  may  more  eafily  and  fafely  cut  away  that  which  redounds  and  is  fuperflu- 
ous,  defire  the  Patient  to  fit  in  a  light  place,  and  hold  his  mouth  open  i  then  take  hold  of  the  top 
of  the  Vvtda  with  your  Siziers,  and  cut  away  as  much  theteof  as  (hall  be  thought  unprofitable. 

Otherwife  you  (hall  bind  it  with  the  inflrument  here-undcr  deferibed.  The  invention  of  this  In- 
flruincnt  is  to  be  aferibed  to  Honoram  laftellanus^  that  diligent  and  learned  man,  the  Kings  Phyfi- 
cian  ordinary,  and  the  chief  Phyfician  of  the  Queen-mother.  Which  alfo  may  Be  ufed  in  binding 
of  ?«/)'/>/,  and  warts  in  the  neck  of  the  womb.  ,  ’ . 

1 1  '  »  * 

T)}e  Delmathn  of  ConflriVtory-rings^  fit  to  twitchor  hhid  the  mth  a  in>tlh'd  thread. 


C  An  Iron  rod^  into  thi  efe  rphereof  the  forementioned  donl^le 
tJyread  is  put^  and  it  is  to  'tn>ifch  the  Columella,  when 
as  fnmh  thereof  is  tdken  -hold  of  as  is  untroRtahh. 


A  Shews  the  ring,  whofe  'upper  part  is  fomewhat  hollow. 


thread  is  put,  and  rt  is  to  twitch  the  Columella,  when 
as  fnmh  thereof  is  tdpen  -hold  of,  as  is  unprofitable,  and 
fo  tak^  it  away  without  any  flux  of  blood.  JVhenyou  would 
flraiten  the  thread,  dUw  itdgatn  through  thelron^rod,  and 
fo  flrainitas  much  dsym.fhall  thinks  good,  letting  the  end 
of  the  thread  hang  out  of  the  mouth.  But  every  day  it  mujl 
he  twitched  harder  than  Other,  Until  it  fall  away  by  means 
thereof  and  fo  the  part  dnd  Patient  hereflored  to  health. 
I  have  delineated  three  of  t  hefe  Inftruments,  that  you  may 
ufe  which  you  will,  as  occafwn  fhall  be  offered. 


A  Figure  of  the  Speculum  oris,  by 


ilum  oris,  by  which  the  mouth  is  held  and  kiept  open  whilji  the  Chirurgien 
is  bufied  in  the  cutting  away,  dr  binding  the  Uvula. 


m  Trunk,  orPipe,  withanholein 


it,  that  fo  no  found  part  of  themouth  may  be  ©faded  therewith. 


A 
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too 
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A  hollow  T^runk^with  a  hole  in  the  fide,  with  the  hot  Iron  inferted^  or  put  therein. 

wi))m)}m)mmm 


ii 


What  it  is. 

The  differen¬ 
ces. 

The  firfl  kind. 


The  Symp- 
eoms. 


The  fccond 
kind. 

The  third. 
The  caufcs. 


frog.  2.  Afhor. 
JO.  ftil.  5. 


Diet, 


Cure. 


Repelling 

Gargarifms. 


C  H  A  P.  VIIL 

Of  the  Angina,  or  Squinzy. 

THe  Squinancy,  or  Squincy,  is  a  fwelling  of  the  jaws,  which  hinders  the  entring  of  the  am¬ 
bient  air  into  the  weaion,  and  the  vapours  and  the  fpirit  from  paffage  forth,  and  the  meat 
alfo  from  being  fwallowei  There  are  three  differences  thercoh  The  hrft  torments  the 
Patient  with  great  pain,  no  fwelling  being  outwardly  apparent ,  by  reafbn  the  Morbihek  humor 
lies  hid  behind  the  almonds  or  glandules  of  the  Vertebrdtoi  the  neck,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  per¬ 
ceived,  unlefs  you  hold  down  the  tongue  with  a  Spatula,  or  the  Speculum  oris^  for  fo  you ,  may  fee 
the  rednefs  and  tumor  there  lying  hid.  The  Patient  cannot  draw  his  breath,  nor  Jwallow  down 
meat  nor  drink:  his  tongue  (like  a  Grey-hounds  after  a  courfe)  hangs  out  of  hismOuthj  and  he 
holds  his  mouth  open,  that  fo  he  may  the  more  eafly  draw  his  breath  i  to  conclude,  his  voice  is,  as 
it  were,  drown’d  in  his  jaws  and  nofe  i  he  cannot  lie  upon  his  back,  but  lying  is  forced  to  lit,  fo  to 
breathe  more  freely :  And  becaufe  the  palfage  is  ftopt,  the  drink  flies  out  at  his  nofe  ^  the  eyes  are 
fiery  and  fwcln,  and  Handing  out  of  their  orb.  Thofe  which  are  thus  affeded  are  p^ten  fuddenly 
fuffocated,  a  foarii  rifing  about  their  mouths.  ’  ■  _  .  . 

The  fccond  difference  is  faid  to  be  that,  in  which  the  tumor  appears  inwardly,  but  little  or  fcarce 
any  thing  at  all  outwardly,  the  tongue,  glandules  and  jaws,  appearing  fomewhat  fwoln. 

The  third,  being  leaft  dangerous  of  them  all,  caufcs  a  great  fwelling  outwardly,  but  little  in¬ 
wardly. 

The  caufes  arc  either  internal  or  external.  The  external  are  a  ftrbak,  fplinter,  or  the  like  thing 
flicking  in  the  throat,  or  the  excels  of  extreme  cold  or  heat.  The  internal  caufes  are  a;more  plenti¬ 
ful  defiuxion  of  the  humors  either  from  the  whole  body  or  the  Brain, which  participate  of  the  nature, 
either  of  blood,  choler,  or  flegm,  but  feldom  of  Melancholy^.  The  figns  by  which  the  kind  and  com¬ 
mixture  may  be  known,  have  been  declared  in  the  general  Treatile  of  Tumors.  The  Squincy  is 
more  dangerous,  by  how  much  the  humor  is  lefs  apparent,  within  and  without.  That  is  lels  dange¬ 
rous  which  (hews  it  felf  outwardly,  becaufe  fuch  an  one  fhuts  not  up  the  ways  of  the  meat,  nor 
breath.  Some  ie  of  a  Squincy  in  twelve  hours,  others  in  two,  four  or  {even  days.  Thofe  (faith  If//?- 
pocrates )  which  fcape  the  Squincy,the  difeafe  paffes  to  the  lungs,  and  they  die  within  fevfen  days  >  but 
if  they  fcape  thefe  days,  they  arc  fuppurated  •,  but  allb  often-tiiries  this  kind  of  dife;^e  is  termina¬ 
ted  by  difappearing,  that  is,  by  an  obfeure  reflux  of  the  humor  into  fome  noble  parti  ^  ^s  into  the 
lungs  (whence  the  Empyema  proceeds)  and  into  other  principal  parts,  whofe  violating  brings  inevi¬ 
table  death  5  fometimes  by  refolution,  otherwife  by  fuppuration.  i  <  i 

The  way  of  refolution  is  the  more  to  be  defired  i  it  happens  when  the  matter  Is  fmall,  and  that 
fubtle-,  efpccially,  if  the  Phyfician  (hall  draw  blood  by  opening  a  vein,  and  the  Patient  ufe  fitting 
Gargarifms.  A  critical  Squincy  divers  times  proves  deadly,  by  reafon  of  the  great  falling  down  of 
the  humor  upon  the  throttle,  by  which  the  paffage  of  the  breath  is  fuddenly  fhut  up.  Broths  muft 
be  ufed  made  with  Capons,  and  Veal  feafoned  with  Lettuce,  Purflain,  Sorrel,  and  the  cold  Seeds.  ' 
If  the  Patient  (hall  be  fomewhat  weak,  let  him  have  potched  Eggs,  and  Barly  Creams,  the  Barly 
being  fomewhat  boiled  with  Raifons  in  Water  and  Sugar,  and  other  meats  ot  this  kind.  Let  him 
be  forbidden  Wine,  inflead  whereof  he  may  ufe  Hydromelita^  and  Hydrofacchara^  that  is,  drinks  made 
of  Water  and  Honey,  or  Water  and  Sugar  j  as  alfo  Syrups  of  dried  Rofes,  of  Violets,  Sorrel  and 
Limmons,  and  others  of  this  kind.  Let  him  avoid  too  much  lleep.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  Phyfl- 
cian  mufl  be  careful  of  all,  becaufe  this  difeafe  is  of  their  kind,  which  brook  no  delays.  ’Wherefore 
let  the  Bafilica  be  prefently  opened,  on  that  fide  the  tumor  is  the  greater  i  then  within  a  fliort  time 
ter  the  fame  day,  for  evacuation  of  the  conjundf  matter,  let  the  vein  under  the  tongue  be  opened  i 
let.Cupping-Glalfes  be  applied,  fometimes  with  Scarification,  fometimes  without,  to  the  neck 
and  (houlders,  and  let  fridtions  and  painful  ligatures  be  ufed  to  the  extreme  parts.  But  let  the  hu¬ 
mor  impadt  in  the  part  be  drawn  away  by  Clyflers  and  lharp  Suppofitories.  Whilfl  the  matter  is  in 
defluxion,  let  the  mouth  without  delay  be  walked  with  aflringent  Gargarifms  to  hinder  the  defluxi¬ 
on  of  the  humor,  lefl  by  its  fudden  falling  down  it  kill  the  Patient  >  as  it  often  happens,  all  the 
Phyficians  care  and  diligence  notwithflanding.  Therefore  let  the  mouth  be  frequently  waflicd  with 
Oxycrate,  or  fuch  a  Gargarifm  s  R:  Tomorum  Jylveft.  nu.  iiij.  fumach^  Kofar.  rub,  an.m.  jf.berber.3  ii. 
let  them  be  all  boy  led  with  fufficient  quantity  of  water  to  the  confumption  of  the  half,  adding  there¬ 
unto  of  the  Wine  of  four  Pomgranats,  0  iiij,  of  Viamoron  ^  ij,  let  it  be  a  little  more  boy  led,  and 
make  a  gargle  according  to  Art.  And  there  may  be  other  Gargarifms  made  of  the  waters  of  Plan¬ 
tain,  Night-lhade,  Verjuyee,  Julep  of  Rofes,-  and  the  like.  But  if  the  matter  of  "the  defluxion  fliall 
be  Phlegmatick,  Alum,  Pomgranat-pill,  Cyprefs-nuts,  and  a  little  Vinegar  may  be  fafely  added.  But 

on 
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oil  the  contrary^  RepercLilIivesrauft  not  be  outwardly  applied,  but  rather  Lenitives,  whereby  the 

external  parts  miy  be  relaxed  and  rarified,  and  fo  the  way  be  open  either  for  the  diffufing  or  re- 

folving  the  portion  of  the  humor.  You  ih all  know  the  humour  to  begin  to  be  refolved,  if  the 

Feaver  leave  the  Patient,  if  he  fwallow,  fpeak,  and  breathe  more  freely,  if  he  llcep  quietly,  and  the 

pain  begin  to  be  much  alfwaged.  Therefore  then  Nature’s  endeavour  muft  be  helped  by  applying  re-  Ripening  Gar- 

folved  medicines,  orelfe  by  ufing  Suppuratives  inwardly  and  outwardly,  if  the  matter  feem  to  turn 

into  Therefore  let  Gargarifms  be  iT)rde  of  the  roots  of  Marlh-mallows,  figs.  Jujubes,  Da- 

mask-prunes,  Dates,  perfe<^ly  boyled  in  water.  The  like  beneht  maybe  had  b^y  Gargarifms  of 

Cows-milk  with  Sugar,  by  Oylof  Sweet-almans,  or  Violets  warm,  for  fuch  things  help  forward 

Suppuration  and  alTwage  pain  i  let  fuppurating  Gitaplafms  be  applied  outwardly  to  the  neck  and 

throat,  and  the  parts  be  wrapped  with  wool  moiftned  with  Oyl  of  Lilies.  When  the  Phyfician  (hall 

perceive  that  the  humor  is  perfectly  turned  into  Par,  let  the  Patients  mouth  be  opened  with  the 

culum  orU^  and  the  abfeefs  opened  with  a  crooked  and  long  Incifion-knife  \  then  let  the  mouth  be 

nowand  then  walked  with  cleanfing  Gargles  i  as  \k  Jqte  bordei  lib.Jf.  mellis  rof.&  fyr.rojar.  fic.  Detergent 

an,  f  i,  jiat  gargarifma,  Alfo,  the  ufe  of  cenomel^  that  is,  Wine  and  Honey,  will  be  fit  for  this  purpofe.  Gargarifms; 

The  Ulcer  being  cleanfed  by  thefe  means,  let  it  be  cicatrized  with  a  little  Roch-Alum  added  to  the 

former  Gargarifms.  ' 


Figure  of  an  Incifion-klJife,  opened  out  of  the  haft ,  which  ferves  fot'  a  floeafh  thereto',^ 


■i!.. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Bronchocele,  or  Rupture  of  the  fbroat. 


T Hat  which  the  French  call  Goetra^  that  the  Greeks  call  Brawc/zoce/e,  the  Latins  GwttmV  Lfer-  Thereafonof 
nia^  that  is,  the  Rupture  of  the  throat.  For  it  is  a  round  tumor  of  the  throat,  the  mat-  the  name, 
ter  whereof  coming  from  within  outwards,  is  contained  between  the  skin  and  weazon  *, 
it  proceeds  in  women  from  the  fame  caufe  as  an  Aneurifma, 

But  this  general  name  of  Bronchocele  undergoes  many  differences  j  for  fometimes  it  retains  the  The  differen- 
nature  of  Melicerides^  other-whiles  of  Steatomas^  Atheroma's  or  Aneurifma' s  •,  in  fome  there  is  fixind  ces. 
a  flefhy  fubftance  having  fome  fmall  pain  •,  fome  of  thefe  are  fmall,  others  fo  great,  that  they  feem 
almoh  to  cover  all  the  throat  forae  have  a  cift,  or  bag,  others  have  no  fuch  thing  ^  all,  how  many 
foever  they  be,  and  what  end  they  fhall  have,  may  be  known  by  their  proper  figns  i,  thefe  which 
fhall  be  curable,  maybe  opened  with  an  adual  or  potential  cautery,  or  with  an  Incifion-knife.  -  '  * 

Hence,  if  it  be  pollible,  let  the  matter  be  prefently  evacuated  *,  but  if  it  cannot  be  done  at  once,  let  ^  , 

it  be  performed  at  divers  times,  and  difeuffed  by  fit  remedies  i  and  laftly,  let  the  ulcer  be  confoli-  ^ 
dated  and  cicatrized. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Fleurifie, 

T He  Pleurifie  is  ah  inflammation  of  the  membrane,  ihvefling  the  ribs,  caufed  byfubtile  and. 
cholerick  blood,  fpringing.upwards  with  great  violence  from  the  hollow  vein  into  the 
and  thence  into  the  intercoftal  veins,  and  is  at  length  poured  forth  into  the  empty 
foaces  of  the  intercoftal  mufcles,  and  the  mentioned  membrane.  Being  contained  there,  if  it  tend  to 
(uppuratiwi,  it  commonly^  infers  a  pricking  pain,  a  Feaver,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  This  fup- 
purated  blood  is  purged  and^acuated  one  while  by  the  mouth  i  the  lungs  fucking  it,  and  fo  cafting 
it  into  the  weazon,  and  fo  into  the  mouth  j  otherwhiles  by  urin,  and  fometimes  by  ftool. 

But  if  nature,  being  too  weak,  cannot  expectorate  the  purulent  blood  poured  forth  into  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  the  cheft,  the  difeafe  js  turned  into  Empyema^  wherefore  the  Chirurgeon  muft  then  be  called, 
who  beginning  to  reckon  from  below  upwards,  may  make  a  vent  between  the  third  and  fourth  true 
and  legitimate  ribs  and  that  muft  be  done  either  with  an  aCtual  or  potential  cautery,  or  with  a 
fharp  knife  drawn  upwards,  towards  the  back,  but  not  downwards,  left  the  velfels  fliould  be  vio¬ 
lated  which  are  diffeminated  under  the  rib.  This  apertion  may  be  fafely  and  eafily  performed  by  this 
a<^ual  cautery-,  it  is  perforated  with  four  holes,  through  one  whereof  there  is  a  pin  put  higher  gr 
lower,  according  to  the  depth  and  manner  of  your  Incifion  :  Then  the  point  thereof  is  thruft 
throu^a  plate  of  Iron  perforated  alfo  in  the  midft,  into  the  part  defigned  by  the  Phyfician,  left  the 
wavering  hand  might  peradventure  touch,  and  fo  hurt  the  other  parts  not  to  be  meddled  withal. 

fame  plate  muft  be  fomewhat  hollowed,  that  fo  it  might  be  more  eafily  fitted  to  die  gibbous 
fide,  and  bound  by  the  corners  on  the  contrary  fide  with  four  firings.  Wherefore  I  have  thought 
good  here  to  exprefs  the  figures  thereofi 
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The  Figure  of  an  atonal  Cautery^  mth  its  Flate  fit  to  he  ufed  in  a  Pleurijie, 


The  caufcs. 


But  if  the  Patient  (hall  have  a  large  body,  cheft  and  ribs,  you  may  divide  and  perforate  the  ribs 
themfelves  with  a  Trepan  *,  howfoever  the  aperticn  be  made,  the  /w/,  or  matter,  muft  be  evacuated 
by  little  and  little  at  fevcral  times  i  and  the  capacity  of  the  cheft  cleanfed  from  the  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  by  a  detergent  injedion  of  vi.  ounces  of  Barley-water,  and  §  ii.  Honey  of  Rofes,  and  other 
the  like  things  mentioned  at  large  in  our  cure  of  Wounds. 


what  tte 
Pfopde  w. 


The  differen¬ 
ces  thereof. 


The  Symp- 
tomes. 
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How  divers 
difeafes  turn 
into  Dropfics, 


The  figns  of, 
an  Jfeites. 

The  Symp- 
Tomes. 


G  H  A  P.  XL 
Of  the  Vropfie, 

He  Dropfie  is  a  Tumor  againft  nature  by  the  abundance  of  waterifti  humor,  of  flatulen¬ 
cies,  or  Phlegm,  gathered  one  while  in  all  the  habit  of  the  body,  otherwhiles  in  fome  part 
and  that  efpecially  in  the  capacity  of  the  belly  between  the  Periton£um  and  entrails.  From 
this  diftin^ion  of  places  and  matters,  there  arile  divers  kinds  of  Dropfies.  Firft,that  Dropfie  which 
fills  that  fpace  of  the  belly,  is  either  moift  or  dry.  The  moift  is  called  the  JJcites,  by  reafon  of  the 
fimilitude  it  hath  with  a  leather-bottle,  or  Borachio^  becaufe  the  waterifti  humor  is  contained  in  that 
capacity,  as  it  were  in  fuch  a  veflel. 

The  dry  is  called  the  Tympanites^  or  Tympany,  by  reafon  the  belly  fwollen  with  wind  founds  like 
a  fyntpanum^  that  is,  a  Drum.  But  when  the  whole  habit  of  the  body  is  diftended  with  a  phleg- 
matick  humor,  it  is  called  Anafarca  or  Leucophlegmatia,  In  this  laft  kind  of  Dropfie  the  lower  parts 
firft  fwell,  as  which  by  reafon  of  their  fite  are  moft  fubjed  to  receive  defluxions,  and  njipre  remote 
from  the  fountain  of  the  native  heat  i  wherefore  if  you  prefs  them  down,  the  print  of  your  finger 
will  remain  fometime  after  \  the  Patients  face  will  become  pale  and  puffed  up,  whereby  it  may  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  two  other  kinds  of  Dropfie.  For  in  them  firft  the  belly,  then  by  a  certain 
confequence  the  thighs  and  feet  do  fwell.  There  are  befides  alfo  particular  Droplies,  contained 
in  the  ftrait  bounds  of  certain  places,  fuch  are  the  Hydrocephalus  in  the  head  •>  the  Bronchocele  in  the 
throat  5  the  Pleurocele  in  the  cheft  j  the  Hydrocele  in  the  Scrotum^  or  cod  i  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Yet 
they  all  arife  from  the  fame  caufe,  that  is,  the  weaknefs  or  defed  of  the  altering  or  concoding  fa¬ 
culties,  efpecially  of  the  liver,  whichhathbeencaufed.by  a  Scirrbus^  or  any  kind  of  great  diftem- 
per,  chiefly  cold,  whether  it  happen  primarily,  or  fecondarily  by  reafon  of  fome  hot  diftemper  dif- 
iipating  the  native  and  inbred  heat,  fuch  a  Dropfie  is  incurable  j  or  elfe  it  comes  by  confentof  fome 
other  higher  or  lower  part  i  for  if  in  the  lungs,  midriff,  or  reins,  there  be  any  diftemper,  or  difeafe 
bred,  it  is  eafily  communicated  to  the  gibbous  part  of  the  liver,  by  the  branches  of  the  hollow  vein, 
which  run  thither.  But  if  the  mifehief  proceed  from  the  fpleen,  ftomach,  mefentery,  guts,  efpeci¬ 
ally  the  ]ffunum  and  lleum^  it  creeps  info  the  hollow  fide  of  the  liver  by  the  meferaick  veins,  and 
other  branches  of  the  porta  or  gate- vein.  For  thus  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  the  Afihma^  Pti- 
fick.  Spleen,  Jaundife,  and  alfo  the  Phrenfie,  fall  into  a  Dropfie. 

Laftly,  All  fuch  as  have  the  menftrual  or  haemorrhoidal  blood  fuppreiTed  or  too  immoderately 
flowing  contrary  to  their  cuftom,  either  overwhelms,  diminifheth  or  extinguilheth  the  native  heat  > 
no  otherwife  than  fire,  which  is  fuffocated  by  too  great  a  quantity  of  wood »  or  dieth  and  is  extiq- 
guilhed  for  want  thereof.  We  rnuft  lookfor  the  fame  from  the  excrements  of  the  belly  or  bladder, 
caft  forth  either  too  Iparingly  or  too  immoderately :  Or  by  too  large  quantity  of  meats  too  cold 
and  ralhly  devoured  without  any  order.  To  conclude,  by  every  default  of  external  caufes  through 
which  occafion,  errour  may  happen  in  diet  or  exercife. 

The  Afeites  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  two  other  kinds  of  Dropfies,  both  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
efficient  caufe,  as  alfo  by  the  violence  of  the  Symptoms,  as  the  dejedfed  appetite,  thirft,  and  fwel- 
ling  of  the  Abdomen.  And  alfo  when  the  body  is  moved  or  turned  upon  either  fide,  you  may  hear  a 
found  as  of  the  joggling  of  water  in  a  veflel  half  full.  Laftly,  the  humor  is  diverfly  driven  upwards 
or  downwards,  according  to  the  turning  of  the  body  and  compreffion  of  the  Abdomen :  It  alfo 
caufeth  various  Symptoms  by  preffure  of  the  parts  to  which  it  floweth.  For  it  caufeth  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  the  cough  by  prefling  of  the  midriff  j  by  fwcating  through  into  the  capacity  of  the 
cheft,  it  caufeth  like  Symptoms  as  the  Fmpyema,  Befides  alfo  the  Patients  often  feem,  as  it  were,  by 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  ot  the  waterifh  humor,one  while  to  be  carried  to  the  skies,and  another  whiles 
to  be  drowned  in  the  water,  which  I  have  learn’d  not  by  reading  of  any  author,  but  by  the  report  of 
the  Patients  themfelves.  But  if  thefe  waterifti  humors  be  fallen  down  to  the  lower  parts,  they  fupprefs 
the  excrements  of  the  guts  and  bladder  by  prefling  and  ftraitning  the  palfages.  When  the  Patient 
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lies  on  his  back,  the  tumor  feems  lefs,  becaufe  it  is  fprcad  on  both  fides :  On  the  contrary,  when  he 
ftands  or  fits,  it  feems  greater,  for  that  all  the  humor  is  forced  or  driven  into  the  lower  belly,  whence 
he  feels  a  heavihefs  in  the  Fetten  or  lharc.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  fall  away  by  detedt  of  the 
blood  fit  for  nourilhment  in  quality  and  confifience,  but  the  lower  parts  fwell  by  the  flowing  dowli 
of  the  ferous  and  waterilh  humor  to  them.  The  pulfe  is  little,  quick,  and  hard  with  tenlion. 

This  dileafe  is  of  the  kind  of  Chronical  or  long  difeafes  wherefore  it  is  fcarce,  or  never  cured,  Prognofticks. 
cfpeciallyin  thofe  who  have  it  from  their  Mothers  womb,  .who  have  the  adion  of  their  ftomach 
depraved  •,  and  thofe  who  are  cachedrick,  and  old  5  and  laflly,  all  fuch  as  have  the  natural  faculty 
languifhing  and  faulty. 

On  the  contrary,  young  and  firong  men,  efpeciallyif  they  have  no  feaver,  and  finally  allwho 
can  endure  labour,  and  thofe  exercifes  which  are  fit  for  curing  this  difeafe,  eafily  recover  j  princi¬ 
pally  if  they  ufe  a  Phyfician,  before  the  water  which  is  gathered  together  do  putrefic  aiid  infed  the 
bowels  by  its  contagion. 

,  CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  cure  of  the  Oropfe. 

T  He  beginning  of  the  cure  muft  be  with  gentle  and  mild  medicines  i  neither  muft  we  come 

to  a  Faracentefis^  unlefs  we  have  formerly  ufed  and  tried  thefe.  Therefore,  it  (hall  be  the  ...  ,  ' 

part  of  the  Phyfician  to  preferibe  a  drying  diet,  and  fuch  medicines  as  carry  ^way  water, 
both  by  ftool  and  urine,  Hippocrates  ordains  this  powder  for  Hydropick  perfons.  K  Canthar,  ahlatis  hum, 
capitib,  &aliis  comburantur  in  furno^  &  fiat  pulvis'-y  of  which  adminilter  two  grains  in  white 
wine  i  for,  nature,  helped  by  this,  and  the  like  remedies,  hath  not  feldom  been  feen  to  have  cured 
the  Dvoplie.  But  that  we  may  haften  the  cure,  it  will  be  available  to  ftir  up  the  native  heat  of  the 
part  by  application  of  thofe  medicines  which  have  a  difci^ffing  force  i  as  bags,  baths,  ointments, 
and  Emplaifiers.  Let  bags  be  made  of  dry  and  harlh  Bran,  Oats,  Salt,  Sulphur,  being  made  hot  i  Bags, 
or,  for  want  of  them,  of  Sanders  or  Alhes  often  heated. 

The  more  effedual  baths  are  Salt,  Nitrous,  and  Sulphurous  waters,  whether  by  nature  or  art,  that  Bachs, 
is,  prepared  by  the  dilfolution  of  Sal,  Nitre,  and  Sulphur  i  to  which  if  Rue,  Marjoram,  the  leaves  of 
Fennel,  and  fops  of  Dill,  of  Stcechas^  and  the  like,  be  added,  the  bufinefs  will  go  better  forwards.  Let  Liniments, 
bags  be  made  of  theoyl  of  Rue,  Dill,  Bays,  and  Squills,  in  which  fome  Eupborbum^PeWitOTy  of  Spain^  Emplaiftcrs, 
or  Pepper,  have  been  boiled.  Let  Plaifters  be  made  of  Fran kincenfe.  Myrrh,  Turpentine,  Cojius^  Bay-  yeficatorics 
berries,  Englilh  Gdengal,  Honey,  the  dung  of  Oxen,  Pigeons,  Goats,  Horfes,  and  the  like,  which  al- 
'fo  may  be  applied  by  themfeves.  If  the  difeale  continue,  we  mufl:  come  to  Sinapifms  and  Fheenigms^ 
that  is,  to  rubrifying  and  veficatory  medicines.  When  the  blifiers  are  raifed,  they  muft  be  anointed 
again,  that  fo  the  water  may  by  little  and  little  flow  fo  long  unfil  the  humor  be  exhaufted,  and 
the  Patient  reftored  to  health. 

Gii/crt  writes, the  Husbandmen  in  Afia^  when  they  carried  wheat  out  of  the  Countrey  into  the  City 
in  Cars,  when  they  would  fteal  away  and  not  be  taken,  hide  fome  ftone-jugs  fill’d  with  water  in  the 
midft  of  the  Wheat  •,  for  that  will  draw  the  moifture  through  the  jugs  into  it  felf,  and  increafe  both 
the  quantity  and  weight.  When  certain  pragmatical  Phylilians  had  read  this,  they  thought  that 
Wheat  had  force  to  draw  out  the  water,  fo  that  if  any  f ck  of  the  Dropfie  ftiould  be  buried  in  a  heap 
cf  Wheat,  it  would  draw  out  all  the  water. 

But  if  the  Phyfician  ftiall  profit  nothing  by  thefe  means,  he  muft  come  to  the  exquifitly  chief  re- Divers  opirii- 
medy,  that  is,  to  Faracentefis,  Of  whkh  becaufe  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Phyficians  have  been  of  Para- 
diverfe,  we  will  produce  and  explain  them."  ^ 

Thofe  therefore  which  difallow  Faracentefis^  conclude  it  dangerous  for  three  rcafons:  Thefirft,  d^^bdly. 
becaufe  by  pouring  out  the  contained  water,  together  .with  it,  you  diffipate  and  refolve  thefpirits,  Reafons 
and  confequantly  the  natural,  vital,  and  animal  faculties.  Another  opinion  is,  becaufe  the  liver  againftic. 
wanting  the  water  by  which  formerly  it  was  born  up,  thence-forward  hanging  down  by  its  weight, 
depreflfeth  and  draweth  downwards  the  midriff  and  the  whole  cheft,  whence  a  dry  cough,  and  a 
difficulty  of  breathing  proceed.  The  third  is,  becaufe  the  fubftance  of  the  Fenton&um^  as  that  which 
is  nervous,  cannot  be  pricked  or  cut  without  danger,  neither  can  that  which  is  pricked  or  cut,  be 
eafily  agglutinated  and  united,  by  reafon  of  the  fpermatick  and  bloodlefs  nature  thereof.  Erafijira- 
tus  moved  by  thefc^  reafons,  condemned  Faracentefis  as  deadly  ;  Allb,  he  perfwaded  that  it  was  un-  his  rwfons 
profitable,  tor  thefe  following  reafons,  viz.  Becaufe  the  water  poured  forth,  doth  not  take  away  againftit. 
with  it  the  caufe  Of  the  Dropfie,  and  the  diftemper  and  hardnefs  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  other 
bowels,  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs  that  by  breeding  new  waters  they  may  eafily  again  fall  into  the 
Dropfie  And  then  the  Feaver,  the  thirft,  the  hot  and  dry  diftemper  of  the  bowels,  all  which  were  , 
mitigated  by  the  touch  of  the  included  water,  are  aggravated  by  theabfence  thereof,  being  pour¬ 
ed  forth  Which  thing  feemeth  to  have  moved  Avken  and  Gordonim  that  he  faid  none,  the  other  Paid 
very  few,  lived  after  the  Faracentefis :  But  the  refutation  of  all  fuqh  reafons  is  very  eafic. 

For,  for  the  firft  5  Gaien  infers  that  harmful  diffipation  of  fpirits,  and  refolving  the  faculties  hap-  -  . 

pens,  when  the  Faracentefis  is  not  diligently,  and  artificially  performed.  As  in  which  the  water  is  pre-  ^ 

fently  poured  forth  •>  truly,  if  that  neafon  have  any  validity.  Phlebotomy  muft  feem  to  be  removed 
far  from  the  number  of  whoftome  remedies,  as  whereby'the  blood  is  poured  forth,  which  hath  far 
more  pure  and  fubtil  fpirits,  tlian  thofe  which  are  faid  to  be  diffufed  and  mixed  with  the  Dropfie- 
waters.  But  that  danger  which  the  fecond  reafon  threatens  (hall  eafily  be  avoided  i  the  Patient 
being  defired  to  lie  upon  his  back  in  his  bed,  for  fo  the  liver  will  not  hang  down.  But  for  the  third 
reafon,  the  fear  of  pricking  the  Feritonmm^  is  childifh;  For  thofe  evils  which  follow  upon 
wounds  of  the  nervous  parts,  happen  by  reafon  of  the  exquifite  fenfe  of  the  part,  which  in  the 
P critofunm  ill  affeeffed  and  altered  by  the  contained  water,  is  either  none  or  very  fmall.  But  reafon 
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fefted. 


The  manner 
of  making 
apertion. 


A  Hiftery. 

A  caution  for 
taking  out  the 
pipe. 


Another  man¬ 
ner  of  evacua¬ 
ting  the  water 
afeer  the  aper- 
tioit. 


A  medicine 
for  the  Taun 
dife. 


and  experience  teach,  many  nervous  parts,  alfo  the  very  membranes  themfelves  being  far  removed 
from  a  flelhv  fubftance,  being  wounded  adj^it  cure*,  certainly  much  more  the  asthat 

which  adheres  fo  ftraitly  to  the  mufcles  of  the  Abdomen^  that  the  diffe6tor  cannot  feparate  it  from 

the  fiefti  but  with  much  labour.  But  the  reafon  which  feems  to  argue  the  unproHtablenefs  of 
racenteftsis  refelled  by  the  authority  of  Cdfm  I, faith  he,  am  not  ignorant  that  Erafrjiram did  not 
like  Paracentefis  *,  for  he  thought  the  Dropfie  to  be  a  difeafeof  the  Liver,  and  fo  that  it  muft  be  cured  j 
and  that  the  water  was  in  vain  let  forth,  which,  the  liver  being  vitiated,  might  grow  again.  But 
firfl  this  is  not  the  fault  of  this  bowel  alone,  and  then  although  the  water  had  his  original  from 
the^iver  yet  unlefs  the  water  which  ftayeth  there  contrary  to  Nature  be  evacuated,  it  hurteth  both 
the  liver,^  and  the  reft  of  the  inner  parts ,  whilft  it  either  increafeth  their  hardnefs,  or  at  the  leaft 
keepeth  it  hard,  and  yet  notwithftanding  it  is  ht  the  body  be  cured.j  And  although  the  once  letting 
forth  of  the  humor  profit  nothing,  yet  it  makes  way  for  medicines,  whkh  while  it  was  there  cop-’ 
tained,  it  hindered.  But  this  ferous,  fait,  and  corrupt  humor  is  fo  far  from  being  able  to  miti¬ 
gate  a  feaver  and  thirll,  that  on  the  contrary  it  increafeth  them.  And  alfo  itaugmenteth  the  cold 
dillemper,  whilft  by  its  abundance  it  overwhelms  and  extinguifheth  the  native  heat.  But  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Celius  Aaurelianus  that  moft  noble  Phyfician,  though  a  Methodick,  may  fatisfte  Avicen 
and  Gordonins,  They,  faith  he,  which  dare  avouch  that  all  fuch  as  have  the  water  let  out  by  opei> 
ing  their  belly  have  died,  do  lie*,  for  we  havefeen  many  recover  by  this  kind4)f  remedy  ;  Bnt  it 
any  died,  it  hapned  either  by^the  default  of  the  flow  or  negligent  adminiftration  of  the  Paraanufis.^ 
1  will  add  this  one  thing  which  may  take  away  all  errour  or  controverfie  *,  we  unwifely  doubt  ot 
the  remedy  when  thePatient  is  brought  to  that  neceffity,  that  we  can  only  help  him  by  that  means. 
Now  muft  we  ftiew  how  the  belly  ought  to  be  opened.  If  the  Dropfie  happen  by  fault  of  the  li  ver, 
the  iedion  muft  be  made  on  the  left  fide  *,  but  if  of  the  fpleen ,  in  the  right :  for  if  the  Patient 
ftiouldlie  upon  the  fide  which  is  opened,  the  pain  of  the  wound  would  continually  trouble  him, 
and  the  water  running  into  that  part  where  the  fedion  is  would  continually  drop,  whence  would 
follow  a  diflblution  of  the  faculties.  The  fedion  muft  be  made  three  fingers  breadth  below  the  nave!, 
to  wit,  2t  the  fide  of  the  right  mufcle,but  not  upon  that  which  they  call  the  Lima  Alba  *,  neither  up¬ 
on  nervous  parts  of  the  reft  of  the  mufcles  of  the  Epgaftrium  *,  that  fo  we  may  prevent  pain  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  hearing.  Therefore  we  muft  have  a  care  that  the  Patient  lye  upon  hip  right  fide,  if  the  In* 
cifion  be  made  in  the  left,  or  on  the  left,  if  in  the  right.  Then  the  Chirurgion  both  with  hiS  owri 
hand,  as  alfo  with  the  hand  of  hisfervant  alTiftinghim,  muft  take  up  the  skin  of  the  belly,  with 
the  fleftiy  pannicle  lying  under  it,  and  feparate  them  from  the  reft  *,  then  let  him  divide  them  fo 
fepatated  with  a  fedion  even  to  the  flelh  lying  under  them*,  which  being  done,  let  hini  force  as 
much  as  he  can  the  divided  skin  upwards  towards  the  ftomach,  that  when  the  wound,  which  muft 
prefently  be  made  in  the  flelh  lying  there-under,  (hall  be  confolidated,  the  skin,  by  its  falling  there¬ 
in,  may  lerve  for  that  purpofe  \  then  therefore  let  him  divide  the  mulculous  flelh  and  ?cviton£Htn^ 

with  a  fmall  wound,  not  hurting  the  kail  or  guts.  ^  ,  r  r  r 

Then  put  into  the  wound  a  trunk,  or  golden,  or  filver  crooked  pipe,  of  the  tracknels  ot  a  Goole- 
quill,  and  of  the  length  of  fome  half  a  finger.  Let  that  part  of  it  which  goes  into  the  capacity^  of 
the  belly  have  fomething  abroad  head,  and  that  perforated  with  two  finall  holes,  by  which  a  firing 
being  faftened,  it  may  be  bound  fo  about  the  body,  that  it  cannot  be  moved,  unlefs  at  the  Chirur- 
geons  pleafure.  Let  a  fpunge  be  put  into  the  pipe,  which  may  receive  the  dropping  humor  j  and  let  it 
be  taken  out  when  you  would  evacuate  the  water  *,  but  let  it  not  be  poured  out  all  together,  but  by 
little  and  little  for  fear  of  diflfipation  of  the  fpirits,  and  refolution  of  the  faculties,  which  I  once 
faw  happen  to  one  fick  of  the  Dropfie.  He  being  impatient  of  thedifeafe  and  cure  thereof,  thruft  a 
Bodkin  into  his  belly,  and  did  much  rejoyce  at  the  pouring  forth  of  the  water,  as  if  he  had  been  freed 
from  the  humor  and  the  difeafe,  but  died  within  a  few  hours ,  becaule  the  force  of  the  water  running 
forth,  could  by  no  means  be  ftaid,  for  the  Incifion  was  not  artificially  made.  But  it  will  not  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  have  made  way  for  the  humor  by  the  means  afore-mentioned,  but  alfo  the  external  orifice  of 
the  pipe  muft  beftopped  and  ftrengthened  by  double  clothes,  and  a  ftrong  ligature,  left  any  of  the 
water  flow  forth  againlt  our  wills.  But  we  muft  note,  that  the  pipe  is  not  to  be  drawn  out  of  the 
wound,  before  as  much  water  (hall  be  ilTued  forth  as  we  defire,  and  the  tumor  requireth  -,  _  for  once 
drawn  forth,  it  cannot  eafily  be  put  in  again,  and  without  force  and  pain  be  fitted  to  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  becaufe  the  skin  and  fleftiy  pannicle  cover  it  by  their  falling  into  the  wound  of  the  flelh  or 
mufcle.  But  whilft  the  water  is  in  evacuation,  we  muft  have.a  diligent  care  of  feeding  the  Patient, 
as  alfo  of  his  ftrength  *>  for  if  that  fail,  ajid  he  feem  to  be  debilitated,  the  effufion  of  the  water  muft 
be  ftayed  for  fome  days,  which  at  the  length  performed  according  to  our  defire,  the  wound  muft  be 
fo  confolidated  that  the  Chirurgeon  beware  it  degenerate  not  into  a  Fiftula. 

Lhe  Figure  of  a  Pipe  in  form  of  a  ^uill^  to  evacuate  the  water  in  Dropftes* 

Others  perform  this  bufinefs  after  another  manner  *,  for, 
making  an  Incifion,  they  thruft  through  the  lips  of  the  wound 
with  a  needle  and  thred  j  but  they  take  up  much  of  the  flelhy 
fubftance  with  the  needle,  left  that  which  is  taken  up  Ihould  be 
rent  and  torn  by  the  forcible  drawing  of  the  lips  together. 

Then  the  thred  it  fclf  is  wrapped  up  and  down  over  both  ends 
of  the  needle,  fo  thruft  through,  as  isufually  done  in  a  hare¬ 
lip,  that  fo  the  lips  of  the  wound  may  fo  clofely  cohere,  that 
not  a  drop  of  water  may  get  out  againft  the  Chirurgeons  will. 

Sometimes  fuch  as  are  cured  and  healed  of  the  Dropfie,  fall 
into  the  Jaundife,  whom  I  ufually  cure  after  this  manner. 

R-.  Here,  anfir.  ^  ij.  diflblve  it  in  |  iij,  vini.  alb,  coletur  :  Make 
a  Potion,  and  let  it  be  given  two  hours  before  meat. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  tumor  and  relaxation  of  the  Navel. 

T  He  Exomphalos  or  fwelling  of  the  navel,  is  caufed  by  the  Emtonmm^  eitlier  relaxed  bro¬ 
ken  i  for  by  this  occafion  oft-times  the  guts,  and  oft-times  the  kail,  fall  into  the  feat  of  the 
navel,  and  fometimesfuperfluousflelh  is  there  generated  i  otherwife,  this  tumor  is  as  an 
by  t^  great  a  quantity  of  blood  poured  forth  in  that  place:  Otherwife  by  a  flatulent 
matter  and  fometimes  by  a  waterifti  humor.  If  the  humor  be  occafioned  by  the  kali,  the  part  it 
felf  will  retain  his  proper  colour,  that  is,  the  colour  of  the  skin  i  the  tumor  will  be  foft  and  almoft 
without  pain,  and  which  will  recidc  without  noife,  either  by  the  preffure  of  your  fingers,  or  of  it  felf 
when  the  Patient  lieth  on  his  back',  but  tumor  caufed  by  the  guts,  is  more  unequal,  and  when  it  is 
forced  in  by  the  preffure  of  your  fingers,  there  is  fuch  a  noife  heard,  as  in  the  Enterocele  ■,  but  if  the 
tumorproceedoffuperfluousflefh  it  will  be  harder  and  more  ftubborn,  notealily  retiring  into  the 
body,  although  the  Patient  lie  upon  his  back,  and  you  prefs  it  with  your  fingers.  ,  ^  , 

The  tumor  is  fofter  which  proceeds  of  wind,  but  which  will  not  retire  into  the  body,  and  founds 
under  your  nail  like  a  taber.  If  the  fwelliiigbe  caufed  by  awaterifh  humor,  it  hath  all  things 
common  with  the  flatuous  tumor,  except  that  it  is  notfovifible  and  without  noife.  II  it  be  from 
cffufion  of  blood  it  is  of  a  livid  colour',  but  if  the  effufed  blood  fhall  be  arterial,  then  there  are 
the  fiens  of  an  Aneurifma.  Wherefore  when  the  tumor  is  caufed  by  the  guts,kall,  wind  or  a  waterith 
humor  it  is  cured  by  Chyrurgery but  not  if  it  proceed  from  a  flefliy  excrefcence  or  fuffufion  of 
blood  ’  The  tumor  of  the  navel  proceeding  from  the  kail  and  guts,  the  Patient  muft  he  upoti  his 
back  to  be  cured  i  and  then  the  kail  and  guts,  muft  with  your  fingers  be  forced  intr-  che-ir  due 
place  -  Then  the  skin  with  which  the  tumor  is  circumferibed  muft  be  taken  up  with  your  fingers, 
and  tliruft  through  with  a  necdle,drawing  after  it  a  double  twined  and  ftrong  thred then  it  mult  be 
fcarified  about  the  fides,  that  fo  it  may  be  the  eafier  agglutinated.  Then  muft  it  be  thruit  through 
with  a  needle  three  or  four  times,  according  to  the  manner  and  condition  of  the  diftention  and  tu¬ 
mor  And  fo  twitch  it  ftrongly  with  a  thred,  that  the  skin  which  is  fo  bound  may  at  length  fall  off 
together  with  the  ligature.  But  alfo  you  may  cut  off  the  skin  fo  diftended  even  to  the  ligature, 
and  then  cicatrize  it,  as  (hall  be  fit.  A  flatulent  tumor  of  the  navel  fhall  be  cured  with  the  fame 
remedies,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  mention  in  the  cure  of  a  windy  rupture,  but  the  watery  may  bo 
poured  forth  by  making  a  fmall  incifion.  And  the  wound  ftiall  be  kept  open  fo  long,  untill  all  the 

water  be  drained  forth. 


The  divers 
caufes  thereof. 


Signs  hereof 
occafioned  by 
the  kali. 

By  the  guts. 

By  Flefh. 


By  wind.  ' 

By  a  waterifti 
humor. 

By  bruifed 
blood. 

Which  may 
be  cured  by 
Chirurgery, 
which  not. 
The  cure  by 
Chirurgery. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Tumors  of  the  Groins  and  Cods  called  Hernias,  that  h,  Kuptures. 


THe  ancient  Phyficians  have  made  many  kinds  of  Ruptures,  yet  indeed  there  are  only  three 
to  be  called  by  that  name ,  that  is,  the  IntefinalU^  or  that  of  the  guts  i  the  Ztrbalis^  or 
that  of  the  kail  and,  that  whichis  mixed  of  them  both.  The  other  kinds  ot  Ruptures 
have  come  into  this  order,  rather  by  fimilitude,  than  any  truth  of  the  thing  ,  tor  in  them  the  gut 
or  kail  do  not  forfake  their  places.  ,  r  ru  .  f 

The  Greeks  have  given  to  all  thefe  feveral  names,  both  from  the  feat  of  the  tumor,  as  alfo  from 
their  matter.  For  thus  they  have  called  an  unperfed  rupture  which  defeends  not  bey  oi  id  the  groins, 
nor  falls  down  into  the  cods.  Bubonocele :  but  the  compleat  which  penetrates  into  the  cod,  if  it  be  by 
falling  down  of  the  gut,  Enterocele:  if  from  the  kail,  Epiplocele-,  if  from  them  both  together  they 
Entero^epiplocele  :  but  if  the  tumor  proceed  from  a  waterifh  humor,  they  term  it  iiy  We  : 
iffromwind,  PMce/e if  from  both,  l^^r.-Av/^ce/e if  a  flelhy  excmfcence  ftiall  grow  about  the 
tefticle,  or  in  the  fubftance  thereof,  kis  mmed  Sarcocele.  If  the  veins  interwoven,  and  divaricated 
divers  wavs  (hall  be  fwoln  in  the  cod  and  tefticles,  the  tumor  obtains  the  name  of  a  Ctrjojele.  But  it 
the  humors’ftiall  be  ftiut  up  or  fent  thither,  the  name  is  impofed  upon  the  tumo^  from  the  predomi- 
n-ant  humor,  as  we  have  noted  in  the  beginning  of  our  Tradate  of  Tumors.  The  caufes  are  many, 
as,  all  too  violent  motions,  aftroke,  a  fall  from  a  high  place,  vomiting,  a  c^gh,  leaping,  riding  up¬ 
on  a  trotting  horfe,  the  founding  of  trumpets,  or  fackbuts,  the  carrying  or  1  0  a  eavy  ur 

then,  racking,  alfo  the  too  immoderate  ufe  of  vifeid  and  flatulent  meats  j  for  all  fuch  ^logs  may  p- 
ther  relax  or  break  the  Periton£um^  as  that  which  is  a  thin  and  extended  men^rane.  The  iigm  o  a 
Bubonocele  are  a  round  tumor  in  the  groin,  which  preffed,  is  eaflly  forced  in.  The  figns  of  an  Entero¬ 
cele  are  a  hard  tumor  in  the  cod,  which  forced,  returneth  back  and  departeth  with  a  certain  murmur 
and  pain  but  the  tumor  proceeding  of  the  kali,  is  lax  and  feels  foft  like  wool,  and  vyhich  is  more 
difficultly  forced  in,  than  that  which  proceeds  from  the  guts,  but  yet  without  murmuring  and  pain  •> 
for  the  fubftance  of  the  guts,  feeing  it  is  one,  and  continued  to  it  felf,  they  do  not  only  mutually  fuc- 
ceed  each  other,  but  by  a  certain  confequence  do,  as  in  a  dance,  draw  each  other,  fo  to  avoid  di¬ 
ftention,  which  in  their  membranous  body  cannot  be  without  pain,  by  reafon  of  their  change  of 
place  from  that  which  is  natural,into  that  againft  nature :  None  of  all  which  can  befal  the  kalUeeing 
it  is  a  ftupid  body,  and  almoft  without  fenfe,heavy,dull,and  immoveable.  The  figns  thatthe  Feriton£~ 
Kw  is  broken,  arethefudden  increafe  of  tumor,  andafharp  and  cutting  pain  i  for  when  the  Pot- 
ton£um  is  only  relaxed,  the  tumor  groweth  by  little  and  little,  and  fo  confequently  with  ima  t 
pain  i  yet  fuch  pain  returns  fo.  often,  as  the  tumor  is  renewed  by  the  falling  down  ofthcgut,or  kali, 
which  happens  not  to  the  Peritonxum  being  broken :  for  the  way  being  once  open,  and  paflable  ^ 
the  falling  body,  the  tumor  is  renewed  without  any  diftention,  and  fo  without  any  pain  to  Ipca^OT. 


There  are  on¬ 
ly  three  forts 
of  Ruptures. 


Bkbenocele, 
T.vte'ocels  and 
Efiifhcele. 
Hydrocele. 

Phyfocele. 

Sarcocele. 

Clrfocele. 

The  caufes. 


The  fign^. 
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The  reft  of  the  figns  (hall  be  handled  in  their  places.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  guts  and  kali,  do 
firmly  adhere  to  the  procefs  of  the  Peritonxum^  that  they  cannot  be  driven  back  into  their  proper 
feat.  This  ftubborn  adhefion  happens  by  the  intervention  of  the  vifeid  matter,  or  by  means  of  fome 
excoriation  caufed  by  the  rude  hand  of  a  Chirurgeon,  in  too  violently  forcing  of  the  gut,  or  kail, 
into  their  place.  Butalfo,  too  long  ftay  of  the  gut  in  the  cod,  and  the  negled  of  wearing  a  Trufs, 
may  give  occafion  to  fuch  adhefion.  A  perfed  and  inveterate  Rupture  by  the  breaking  of  the  procefs 
What  Rupture  of  the  in  men  of  full  growth,  never,  or  very  feldom  admits  of  cure.  But  you  muft  note, 

IS  uncurcable.  Ruptures  of  the  Peritonmm^  the  guts  may  fall  into  the  cod,  to  the  bignefs  of  a  mans 

head,  without  much  pain  and  danger  of  life,  becaule  the  excrements,  as  they  may  eafily  enter,  by 
reafon  of  the  largenefs  of  the  place  and  Rupture,  fo  alfo  they  may  eafily  return. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  Cure  of  Ruptures. 


To  what  Rup¬ 
tures  children 
arc  fubjeft. 


An  aftringent 
Cataplafm. 


Ser.  I.  c.  24. 


The  craft  and 
covetoufnefs 
of  Geldcrs.f 


Another  way 
to  cure  Rup¬ 
tures. 


The  reafon  of 
this  cure. 


Another  me¬ 
dicine. 


Anotahie  Hi- 
ftory. 


We  mud  ne¬ 
ver  defpair  in 
difeafes,  if  fo 
be  Nature  be 
affociated  by 
Art 


BEcaufe  children  are  very  fabjedf  to  Ruptures,  but  thofe  truly  not  fteftiy  or  varicous,  but  wa- 
try,  windy,  and  efpecially  of  the  guts,  by  reafon  of  continual  and  painful  crying  and  cough¬ 
ing  :  Therefore  in  the  hrft  place  we  will  treat  of  their  cure.  Wherefore  the  Chirurgeon, 
called  to  reftore  the  gut  which  is  fain  down,  (hall  place  the  child,  cither  on  a  table,  or  in  a  bed,  fo 
that  his  head  ftiallbelow,  but  his  buttocks  and  thighs  higher  i  then  (hall  he  force  with  his  hands  by 
little  and  little,  and  gently,  the  gut  into  the  proper  place  f  and  ftiall  foment  the  groin  with  the 
aftringent  Fomentation,  deferibed  in  the  falling  down  of  the  womb.  Then  let  him  apply  this  re¬ 
medy  ;  R:  Fr^feript.  decodioriis  quantum  fuffiett^  farin£  hordei  &  f alarum,  an.  |  i,  pulver.  Aloes,  Ma~ 
fiithes ,  MyrtiU.  &  Sarcocc.  an.  §  \^,  Bolt  Armeni  'j  ij.  Let  them  be  incorporated  and  made  a  Cata¬ 
plafm  according  to  art.  For  the  fame  purpofe  he  may  apply  Kupturam:  but  the 

chief  of  the  cure  confifts  in  folded  Clothes,  andTruifes,  and  Ligatures  artificially  made,  that  the 
reftored  gut  may  be  contained  in  its  place,  for  which  purpofe  he  lhall  keep  the  child  feated  in  his 
cradle  for  thirty  or  forty  days,  as  we  mentioned  before  b  and  keep  him  from  crying,  ihouting,  and 
coughing  b  Aetius  bids,  fteep  paper  three  days  in  water,  and  apply  it  made  in  a  ball  to  the  groin, 
the  gut  being  hrft  put  up  b  tor  that  remedy  by  three  days  adhefion  will  keep  it  from  falling  down. 
But  it  will  be,  as  I  fuppofe,  more  effedual,  if  the  paper  be  fteeped  not  in  common,  but  in  the  aftrin¬ 
gent  water,  deferibed  in  the  falling  down  of  the  womb.  Truly  I  have  healed  many  by  the  help  of 
fuch  remedies,  and  have  delivered  them  from  the  hands  of  the  Gelders,  which  are  greedy  of  chil¬ 
drens  tefticles,  by  reafon  of  the  great  gain  they  receive  from  thence.  They  by  a  crafty  cozenage,  per- 
fwade  the  Parents,  that  the  falling  down  of  the  gut  into  the  cod,  is  uncurable :  Which  thing,  not- 
withftanding  experience  convinceth  to  be  falfe,  if  fobethe  cure  be  performed  according  to  the 
fore-mentioned  manner,  when  the  Feritonstum  is  only  relaxed,  and  not  broken :  for  the  procefs 
thereof  by  which  the  gut  doth  fall  as  in  a  fteep  way,  in  progrefs  of  time  and  age  is  ftraitned  and 
knit  together,  whilft  alfo  in  the  mean  time  the  guts  grow  thicker. 

A  certain  Chirurgeon  who  deferveth  credit,  hath  told  me  that  he  hath  cured  many  children,  as 
thus.  He  beats  a  Loadftone  into  line  powder,  and  gives  it  in  pap,  and  then  he  anoints  with  honey 
the  groin,  by  which  the  gut  came  out,  and  then  ftrewed  it  over  with  fine  hlings  of  Iron.  He  ad- 
miniftred  this  kind  of  remedy  for  ten  or  twelve  days :  The  part  for  other  things  being  bound  up 
with  a  Ligature  and  Trufs  as  was  fitting.  The  efficacy  of  this  remedy  feemeth  to  confift  in  this  b 
that  the  Loadftone  by  a  natural  delire  of  drawing  the  Iron  which  is  ftrewed  upon  the  groin,  joyns 
to'it  the  flefny  and  fatty  particles  interpofed  between  them,  by  a  certain  violent  impetuoilty,  which 
on  every  lide  prefling  and  bending  the  loofnefs  of  the  Feriton£um,  yea  verily  adjoyningthemfelves 
to  it,  in  procefs  of  time  by  a  firm  adhefion  intercept  the  pafl'age  and  falling  down  of  the  gut  or  kali  b 
which  may  feem  no  more  abhorring  from  reafon,  than  that  we  behold  the  Loadftone  it  felf  thjough 
the  thicknefs  of  a  table,  to  draw  Iron  after  it  any  way.  The  fame  Chirurgeon  affirmed,  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  and  happily  ufed  the  following  medicine.  He  burnt  into  affiesin  an  oven  red  Snails,  ffiut  up 
in  an  earthen’  pot,  and  gave  the  powder  of  them  to  little  children,  in  papb  but  tothoffi  which 
were  bigger  in  broth. 

But  we  muft  defpair  of  nothing  in  this  difeafe,  for  the  cure  may  happily  proceed  in  men  of  full 
growth,  as  of  forty  year  old,  who  have  hlled  the  three  dimenlions  of  the  body,  as  this  following 
relation  teftifies. 

There  was  a  certain  Prieft  in  thePariftiof  $t.  Andrews,  called  John  Moret,  whofe  office  was  to 
fing  an  lEpiftle  with  a  loud  voice  as  often  as  the  folemnity  of  the  day,  and  the  thing  required. 
Wherefore  feeing  he  was  troubled  with  the  Enterocele,  he  came  to  me,  requiring  help,  faying,  he 
was  troubled  with  a  grievous  pain,  efpecially  then,  when  he  ftretched  his  voice  in  the  Epiftle. 
When  I  had  feen  the  bignefs  of  the  Enterocele,  I  perfwaded  him  to  get  another  to  ferve  in  his 
place  b  fo  having  gotten  leave  of  M.  Curio,  Clerk  and  Deacon  of  Divinity,  he  committed  him- 
felf  unto  me :  1  handled  him  according  unto  art,  and  commanded  him  he  ffiould  never  go  without  a 
Trufs  b  and  he  followed  my  directions.  When  I  met  him  fome  five  or  fix  years  after,  I  asked 
him.  How  he  did  ?  he  anfwercd.  Very  well,  for  he  was  wholly  freed  from  the  difeafe,  with  which  he 
was  formerly  troubled  •,  which  I  could  not  perfwade  my  felf  of,  before  that  I  had  found  that  he 
had  told  me  the  truth,  by  the  diligent  obfervation  of  his  genitals.  But  fome  fix  months  after,  he 
dying  of  a  Pleurilie,  I  came  to  Curio  s  houfe  where  he  died,  and  defired  leave  to  open  his  body, 
that  I  might  obferve  whether  Nature  had  done  any  thing  at  all  in  the  palfage  through  which  the 
gut  fell  down :  I  call  God  to  witnefs,  that  I  found  a  certain  fatty  fubftance  about  the  procefs  of 
the  Feriton£nm  about  the  bignefs  of  a  little  Egg,  and  it  did  ftick  fo  hard  to  that  place,  that  I  could 
fcarce  pull  it  away  without  the  rending  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  And  this  was  the  fpcedy  caufe  of 
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his  cure.  But  it  ismoft  worthy  of  obfervation  and  admiration,  that  Nature  but  a  little  helped  by 
art,  healeth  difcafes  which  are  thought  incurable.  The  chief  of  the  cureconfifts  in  this,  that  We  tirrri- 
ly  ftay  the  gut  in  its  place,  after  the  fame  manner  as  thefe  two  Figures^  iheW. 


7he  Tigure  of  a  man  broken  on  one  fde^  wearing  a  frufs 
whoje  Bolfter  muji  have  time  TuberofitieSj  two  on  the  up- 
per,  and  one  on  the  lower  part  and  there  muJi  be  a  hollow- 
nefs  between  them  in  the  midfi,  that  they  may  not  toofirait-^ 
ly  prefs  the  (hare-bone,  and  jo  caitfe  pain,  fhe  manner  of 
fuch  a  Tjrufs,  I  found  out  not  long  ago,  and  it  feemed  bet¬ 
ter  and  fafer  thdn  thereji  for  to  hinder  the  falling  down  of 
the  gut  and 


'  '  •  ■  r  .  .  r 

Another  Figure  of  a  Man  having  a  Knpture  on  both  fdes, 
Jhewing  by  vahat  means,  with  what  kind  of  and  wha  t  jhoitU 
der-band  he  muji  he  bound  on  each  groin. 


A  Shews  the  Jhoulder-band  which  is  tied  before  and 
to  tloe  girdle  of  the  frufs.\ 

B  floe  Irufsi. 

C  "The  Cavity  left  in  the  midjl  of  the  fuberofties,  * 


A  Jheweth  the  jhoulder-band  divided  in  the  midjl  for  the  put¬ 
ting  through  of  the  head. 

_  fhe  Trufs,  with  two  Boljlers,  between  which  is  a  hole  for 
putting  through  the  yard,  fhe  form  of  both  Boljlers  ought 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  former. 


'  in  the  mean  time  we  muft  not  omit  diet.  We  mull  forbid  the  ufe  of  all  things,  which  may  ei¬ 
ther  relax,  dilate,  or  break  the  procefs  of  the  Feriton£um,  of  which  I  have  already  treafed  fuffici- 
ently.  Sometimes,  but  efpecially  in  old  men,  the  guts  cannot  be  reftored  into  their  place,  by  realbn 
of  the  quantity  of  the  excrements  hardned  in  them:  In  this  cafe  they  mud  not  be  too  violently 
forced,  but  the  Patient  mull;  be  kept  in  his  bed  i  and,  lying  with  his  head  lovir,  and  his  knees  higher 
let  the  following  Cataplafms  be  applied. 

IV  Kad,alth.  &  lil.ana^  ij.  Seminis'lini  &  fxnugr.  an.  ^  (?,  fol.  malv£,  &  viol,  pariet.  an.  m.  p.  A,jCatapIarm 
Let  them  be  boiled  in  fair  water,  afterwards  beaten,  and  drawn  through  a  fearfe,  adding  there-  ro  fofeen  tlie 
to  of  new  Butter  without  Salt,  and  Oyl  of  Lilies  as  much  as  Ihall  fuffice.  Make  a  Cataplafm  excremems. 
in  the  form  of  a  liquid  Pultis.  Let  it  be  applied  Hot  to  the  cod,  and  bottom  of  the  belly  i  by  the 
help  of  this  remedy  when  it  had  been  applied  all  night,  the  guts  have  not  (eldom  been  fecn  of 
themfelves,  without  the  hand  of  a  Chirurgeon,  to  have  returned  into  their  proper  place.  The 
windinefs  being  refolved,  which  hindered  the  going  back  of  the  excrements  into  another  gut, 
whereby  they  might  be  evacuated  and  expelled.  But  if  the  excrements  will  not  go  back  thus,  the 
flatulencies,  yet  relifting  undifculfed,  an  emollient  and  carminative  cfyller  is  to  be  admitted,  with 
a  little  Chymical  Oyl  of  Turpentine,  Dill,  Juniper,  or  Fennil.  Clyfters  of  Mufeadine,  Oyl  of  Chymical  oyl. 
Walnuts,  2xA  Aqtta  vit£,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  any  the  afbrefaid  Oyls,  are  good  tor  the  fame 
purpofe. 
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It  often  happens  that  the  guts  cannot  yet  be  reftored,  becaufe  the  procefs  of  the  Periton£jm  is 
not  wide  enough.  For  when  the  excrements  are  fallen  down  with  the  gut  into  the  cod  •,  they  grow 
hard  by  little  and  little,  and  increafe  by  the  accefs  of  flatulences  caufed  by  refolution,  which  cauCe 
fuch  a  tumor  as  cannot  be  put  up  through  that  hole,  by  which  a  little  before  it  fell  down :  Whereby 
it  happens  that  by  putrefadion  of  the  matter  there  contained,  come  inflammations,  and  a  new  ac¬ 
cefs  of  pain  j  andlaftly,  a  vomiting  and  evacuation  of  the  excrements  by  the  mouth,  being  hin¬ 
dered  from  the  other  palTage  of  the  fundament.  They  vulgarly  call  this  affed  Miferere  mu.  That 
you  may  help  this  fymptom,  you  muft  rather  aflay  extreme  remedies,  than  fuffer  the  Patient  to  die 
by  fo  filthy  and  loathfom  a  death.  And  we  muft  cure  it  by  Chirurgery,  after  this  manner  following. 
We  will  bind  the  Patient  lying  on  his  back,  upon  a  table  or  bench  j  then  prefently  make  an  Incifion 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  cod,  not  touching  the  fubftance  of  the  gut  •,  then  we  muft  have  a  filver 
Cane  or  Pipe,  of  the  thicknels  of  a  Goole-quil,  round  and  gibbous  in  one  part  thereof,  but  Ibmewhat 
hollowed  in  the  other,  as  is  (hewed  by  this  following  Figure. 


Figure  of  the  Ti^e  or  Cane.- 


ilh 


. . . 


The  Chirurgi- 
tal  cure  by  the 
Golddn  tie.  ' 


We  muft  put  it  into  the  place  of  the  Incifion,  and  put  it  under  the  produdion  of  the’ 
urn  being  cut  together  with  the  cod,  all  the  length  of  the  produdion,  that  fo  with  a  ftiarp  khife  we 
may  divide  the  procefs  of  the  Teriton£um^  according  to  that  catity  feparated  from  the  guts  there 
contained,  by  the  benefit  of  the  Cane  in  a  right  line  not  hurting  the  guts.  When  you  have  made 
an  indifferent  Incifion,  the  guts  muft  gently  be  put  up  into  the  belly  with  your  fingers,  and  then 
fo  much  of  the  cut  Teriton£um  muft  be  lowed  up,  as  (hall  feem  fufficient,  that  by  that  paffagQ  made 
more  ftrait,  nothing  may  fall  into  the  cod  after  it  is  cicatrized.  • 

But  if  there  be  fuch  abundance  of  excrements  hardfted,  either  ^by  the  ftay  or  heat  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  that  that  Incifion  is  not  fufficient  to  force  the,excrements  into  their  place,  thejntifion  muft 
be  made  longer,  your  Cane  being  thruft  up  towards  the  belly  ;  So  that  it  may  be  fufficieht  jfor  the 
free  regrefs  of  the  guts  into  the  belly.  Then  fow  it  up  as  is  fit,  and  the  way  will  beftiut  upagainft 
the  falling  down  of  the  gut  or  kali  •,  the  procefs  of  the  Feriton£um  being  made  more  ftrait ,  by  reafoii 
of  the  future  >  for  the  reft,  the  wound  ftiall  be  cured  according  to  Art.  But  before  you  undertake  this 
work,  confider  diligently  whether  the  ftrength  of  the  Patient  be  fufficient,  neither  attempt  any 
thing  before  you  have  foretold,  and  declared  the  danger  to  the  Patients  friends. 


Another  man¬ 
ner  thereof. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  Golden  Ligature,  or  the  Pundus  Aureus,  as  they  call  it, 

IF  the  Rupture  will  not  be  cured  by  all  thefe  means,  by  reafon  of  the  great  folution  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  relax’d  or  broken  Periton£um,  and  the  Patient  by  the  confent  of  his  friends  there 
prefentj  is  ready  to  undergo  the  danger  in  hope  of  recovery  i  the  cure  (hall  be  attempted  by 
that  which  they  call  the  PunUus  aureus,  or  Golden  tie. 

For  which  purpofe  a  Chirurgeon  whif  h  hath  a  skilful  and  fure  hand,  is  to  be  imployed.  He  (hall 
make  an  Incifion  about  the  ftiare-bone,  into  v^ich  he  (hall  thruft  a  Probe  like  to  the  Cane,  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  deferibed  •,  and  thruft  it  long-ways  under  the  procefs  of  the  Periton£um,  and  by  lifting  it 
up,  feparate  it  from  the  ad joyning  fibrous,  and  nervous  bodies,  to  which  it  adheres  i  then  prefent¬ 
ly  draw  afide  the  fpermatick  velfeTs,  with  the  Cremajier,  or  hanging  mufcle  of  the  tefticle  i  which 
being  done,  he  fhall  draw  afide  the  procefs  it  felf^  alone  by  it  felf :  And  he  fhall  take  as  much  there¬ 
of  3s  is  toc^ix,  with  fmall  and  gentle  mullets,  perforated  in  the  midft,  and  fhall  with  a  needle,  having 
five  or  fix  threds,  thruft  it  through  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  fpermatick  veffels,  and  Cremafter  mufcles. 
But  the  needle  alfo  muft  be  drawn  again  in  to  midft  of  the  remnant  gf  the  procefs,  taking  up  with 
it  the  lips  of  the  wound  ,  then  the  thred  muft  be  tied  on  a  ftrait  knot,  and  fo  much  thereof  muft 
be  left  after  the  Section,  as  may  be  fufficient  to  hang  out  of  the  wound.  This  thred  will  of  it 
felf  be  diffolved  by  little  and  little  by  putrefadion  ;  Neither  muft  it  be  drawn  out  before  that  Na¬ 
ture  fhall  regenerate  and  reftore  flefh  into  the  place  of  the  ligature,  otherwife  all  our  labour  fhall  be 
(pent  in  vain.^ 

And  laftly,  Let  the  wound  be  cleanfed,  filled  with  flefh,  and  cicatrized,  whofe  callous  hardnefs 
may  withftand  the  falling  of  the  gut  or  kali. 

There  are  fome  Chimrgeons  who  would  perform  this  Golden  Ligature  after  another  manner. 
They  cut  the  skin  above  the  fhare-bone  where  the  falling  down  commonly  is,  even  to  the  procefs 
of  the  Periton£um,  and  they  wrap  once^  or  twice  about  it,  being  uncovered,  a  fmall  Golden  Wire, 
and  only  ftraiten  the  paffage  as  much  as  may  fuffice  to  amend  the  loofnefs  of  this  procefs,  lea¬ 
ving  the  fpermatick  veffels  at  liberty  *,  then  they  twift  the  ends  of  the  wire  twice  or  thrice  with 
fmall  mullets,  and  cut  off  the  remnant  thereof  j  that  which  remains  after  the  cutting,  they  turn  in, 

•  left 
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left  w  itli  the  ftiErpnefs  they  fhould.  prick  the  ftedi  growing  up©ii  it»  Then  le3.ving  the  Goldn  \Vire 
there,  they  cure  the  wound  like  to  other  fimple  wounds,  atid  they  keep  the  Patient  fome  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  in  his  bed,  with  his  knees  fomething  higher,  and  his  head  fomething  lower* 

Many  are  healed  by  this  means  i  others  have  fallen  again  into  the  difeafe  by  reafon  of  the  ill  twill¬ 
ing  of  the  wire. 


A  Shevfs  a  crooked  needle  having  an  eye  not 
far  from  the  pointy  through  which  you  may 
put  the  Golden  Wire, 

\ 

B  B  T^he  Golden  Wire  put  through  the  eye  of 
of  the  needle, 

C  T^he  Mullets  or  fincers^  to  cut  away  the 
wajle  or  fuperfluous  ends  of  the  wire, 

D  fhe  f^Ying  of  the  Mullets, 

E  *The  Mullets  to  twiji  the  'ends  of  the  toiri 
together. 


There  is  alfo  another  manner  of  this  Golden  tic,  which  I  judge  more  quick  andfafe,  even  for  jjje^rd 
that  there  is  no  external  body  left  in  that  part  after  the  cure.  Wherefore  they  wrap  a  leaden  wire  manner  thf re- 
inftead  of  the  golden,  which  comes  but  once  about  the  procefs  of  the  Feriton£um^  then  twine  it  as  of.  , 
much  as  need  requires  that  is,  not  too  loofly,  left  it  fhould  leave  way  for  the  falling  down  of 
the  body,  neither  too  ftraitly,  left  a  Gangrene  Ihould  come  by  hindering  the  pafTage  of  thefpirits 
and  nourilhment.  The  ends  thereof  are  fuffered  to  hang  out  j  when  in  the  procefs  of  time,  this  con- 
tradion  of  the  Yeritonseum  feems  callous,  then  the  wire  is  untwifted  and  gently  drawn  out.  And 
the  reft  of  the  cure  performed  according  to  Art.  But  let  not  the  Chirurgeon  thruft  himfelf  upon  a  thing  to  b<j‘ 
his  workrafhly,  without  the  advice  of  the  Phyfician,  for  it  divers  times  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  te-  noted, 
fticles  are  not  as  yet  fallen  down  into  the  cod  by  the  too  great  iluggifhnefs  of  Nature,  in  fome  of 
a.pretty  growth ,  but  remains  long  in  the  groins,  caufing  a  tumor  with  pain,  wllich  thing  may  make 
a  good  Chirurgeon  believe  that  it  is  an  Enterocele,  Therefore  whilft  he  labours  by  repelling  medi¬ 
cines  and  truffes  to  force  back  this  tumor,  he  increafeth  the  pain,  and  hinders  the  falling  down  a  Hifloryi 
of  the  tefticles  into  the  cod.  I  obferved  this  not  long  ago  in  a  Boy,  which  an  unskilful  Chirurgion 
had  long,  and  grievoully  troubled,  as  if  he  had  a  rupture :  For  when  I  had  obferved  that  there 
was  but  one  ftonc  in  the  cod,  and  knew  the  Boy  was  never  gelt  ^  I  bid  them  call  away  the  Plaifters* 
and  Truffes,  and  wilh’d  his  Parents  that  they  fhould  fulfer  him  to  run  and  leap,  that  fo  the  idling 
ftone  might  be  drawn  into  the  cod,  which  thing  by  little  and  little,  and  without  pain,  had  the  event 
as  I  foretold. 

That  the  reafon  of  this  affed  may  be  underftood,  we  muft  know  that  man  differs  from  a  woman, 
only  in  efficacy  of  heat  i  but  it  is  the  nature  of  ftrong  heat  to  drive  forth,  as  of  cold  to  keep  in. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  ftones  in  men  hang  forth  in  the  cod,  but  in  women  they  lie  hid  in  the  lower 
belly.  Therefore  it  happens  that  in  fome  males  more  cold  by  Nature,  the  tefticles  are  fhut  up 
fome  certain  time,  until  at  length  they  are  forc’d  down  into  the  cod  by  youthful  heat.  But  that 
we  may  return  to  our  former  Treatife  of  the  Cod,  although  that  way  of  curing  Ruptures  wants  not 
pain  and  danger,  yet  is  fafex  than  that  which  is  performed  by  gelding,  which  by  the  cruelty  there¬ 
of  expofes  the  Patient  to  manifeft  danger  of  death.  For  the  Gelders  while  they  fear  left  when 
the  cure  is  finifhed,  the  relaxation  may  reraain,  pull  with  violence  the  procefs  of  the  Peritoneum 
from  the  parts  to  which  it  adheres,  and  together  with  it  a  nerve  of  the  fixth  conjugation  which  runs 
to  the  ftones-,  they  offer  the  fame  violence  to  the  fpermatick  velfels-,  by  which  things  enfue  great 
pain,  convulfion,  efflux  of  blood,  inflammation,  putrefadion,  and  laftly  death,  as  I  have  obfer¬ 
ved  in  many  whom  1  have  diffeded,  having  died  a  few  days  after  their  gelding.  Although  fome 
cfcape  thefe  dangers,  yet  they  are  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  gaieration  for  all  their  life  after 
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for  performance  whereof,  Nature  hathbeftowed  thetefticlcs,  as  parts  principally  neceffary  for  the 

mn(>rvation  of  mankind.  Through  which  occafioft  Galen  hath  not  feared  to  prefer  thern^  before 
the  heart  becaufe  the  heart  is  the  beginning  of  life,  bCit  the  tefticles  of  a  better  life  i  for  it  is  far 
more  noble  to  live  well,  than  fimply  and  abfolutely  to  live-,  therefore  Eunuchs  degenerate  into  a 
womanilh  nature  for  they  remain  without  beards,  their  voice  is  weak,  their  courage  tails  them,  and 
they  turn  cowards and  feeing  they  are  unfit  for  all  human  adf  ions,  their  life  cannot  but  be  mifera- 
ble.  Wherefore  I  will  never  fubferibe  to  the  cutting  out  of  the  Stones,  unlefs  a  or  Gan- 

erene  invade  them.  But  that  the  way  of  performing  the  Tun^m  aureus  may  be  better  known,  I 
have  thought  good  (in  the  foregoing  page)  tofetdown  the  Inftruments,  by  which  this  operation 
is  performed,  before  your  view. 


Lib  3. 


Another  more  eajje  and  fafe  way  to  reftore  the  Gut  and  Kail,  ^ 

THeodorkk^  and  Guido  have  invented  another  way  of  performing  this  operation.  They  put  back 
into  their  places  the  gut  and  kail  being  fallen  down,  the  Patient  being  fo  placed,  that  his 
thighs  are  high  and  his  head  is  fomewhat  low  ,  then  they  draw  afide  the  lower  portion  of  the  pro- 
dudion  of  the  Feritonxum^  and  alfo  the  fpermatick  velfels,  and  cremafter-mufcle  to  the  ifehium  \ 
then  by  applying  a  cauftick  fitted  to  the  age  and  difeafe,  they  burn  the  other  part  of  the  procefs, 
diredly  perpendicular  to  the  ftiare-bone,  where  the  gut  did  fall  down.  Then  they  pull  off  the  Ef" 
char  thus  made  with  a  knife  even  to  the  quick,  then  they  apply  another  cauftick  in  the  fame  place, 
which  may  go  even  to  the  bone,  then  procure  the  falling  of  this  Efchar  made  on  the  forefaid  pro¬ 
cefs.  And  afterwards  they  heal  the  Ulcer  which  remains  i  which  prefently  contrading  fomewhat 
a  thick  Callus,  fo  keeps  up  the  guts  and  kail,  that  it  binds  them  from  falling  down  into  the  cod.  This 
way  of  reftoring  the  gut  and  kali,  though  it  be  lafer  and  more  facile  ^  yet  the  Chirurgeon  muft 
not  attempt  it,  if  the  guts  or  kali  ftick  fo  faft,  agglutinated  to  the  procefs  of  the  that 

thev  cannot  be  levered,  nor  put  back  into  their  places  (for  from  the  guts  fo  burnt  and  violated, 
greatler  mifehief  would  enfue)  if  by  the  broken  and  too  much  dilated  procels,  the  bodies  thereby 
reftriined,  make  an  exceeding  great  tumor  by  their  falling  down  i  if  the  telUcle  yet  lying  in  the 
groin  as  in  a  bubonocele,  a  kind  of  Knterocele  being  not  yet  dclcended  in  the  Scotum,  or  cod,  it  the  Pa¬ 
tients  be  not  come  to  fuch  age,  as  they  can  keep  themfelves  from  ftirring,  or  hold  their  excrements 
while  the  operation  is  performed. 


CHAP.  XVIir. 

Of  the  cure  of  other  kinds  of  Kuptures. 
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whit  a  Hy 
droctle  is. 

The  figns. 


The  Cure. 


A  medicine  to 
draw  forth 
the  contained 
matter. 


What  a  Vnen- 
matocele  is. 

The  Cure. 


Ebiplocele  is  the  falling  down  of  the  kail  into  the  gtoin  or  cod  j  it  hath  thdfame  caufes  as  an 
Enterocele,  The  figns  have  been  explained.  It  is  not  fo  dangerous,  nor  infers  a  confequence 
of  fo  many  evil  fymptoms,  as  the  Enterocele  doth,  yet  thacure  is  the  fame  with  the  other. 
Hydrocele  is  a  waterilh  tumor  in  the  cod  *,  which  is  gathered^y  little  and  little  between  tli^ 
membranes  encompaffing  the  teif  ides,  efpecially  the  T>artes  and  Erythroides it  may  be  called  a  par¬ 
ticular  Dropfie,  for  it  proceeds  from  the  famecaules,  but  chiefly  from  the  defed  of  native  heat. 
The  figns  are  a  tumor  encrealing  flowly  without  much  pain,  heavy,  and  almofl  of  a  glalEe  clearnefs, 
which  you  may  perceive  by  holding  a  candle  on  the  other  fide  h  by  prelTingthe  cod  above,  the  water 
flows  down,  and  by  preffing  it  below,  it  rifes  upwards,  unlefs  peradventure  in  too  great  a  quantity  it 
fills  up  the  whole  capacity  of  the  cod,  yet  it  can  never  be  forced  or  put  up  into  the  belly  as  the  kail 
or  guts  may,  for  oft-times  it  is  contained  in  a  cifl:  or  bag -5  it  is  diflinguifhed  from  a  by 

the  fmoothnefs  and  equality  thereof.  .  The  cure  muft  firft  be  tried  with  refolving,  ^  drying  and  dif- 
cuffing  medicines,  repeated  often  before,  and  in  the  Chapter  of  the  Dropfie  ‘5  this  which  follows 

I  have  often  tried  and  with  good  fuccefs.  v  •  r  r 

Ung,cdmitiff£,  &  defccat.  rub,  an^  ij,  malaxentur  fmul,  and  make  a  medicine  tor  your  eaie. 

The  water  by  this  kind  of  remedy  is  digefted  and  refoived,  or  rather  dried  up,  efpecially  if  it  be 
not  in  too  great  quantity.  But  if  thefwelling,  byreafonof  the  great  quantity  of  water,  will  not 
yield  to  thofo  remedies,  there  is  need  of  Chirurgery  the  cod  and  membranes  wherein  the  water 
is  contained,  muft  be  thruft  through  with  a  Seton,  that  is,  with  a  large  three-fquare  pointed 
Needle,  thred  with  a  skean  of  Silk  j  you  muft  thruft  your  Needle  prefently  through  the  holes  of 
the  Mullets  made  for  that  purpofe,  not  touching  the  fubftance  of  the  tefticles.  The  skean  of  thred 
muft  be  left  there,  or  removed  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  that  the  humor  may  drop  down,  and  be  eva- 
cu^ted  by  little  and  little.  But  if  the  pain  be  more  vehement  by  reafon  of  the  Seton,  and  inflamma- 
tion  come  upon  it,  it  muft  be  taken  away,  and  neglecting  the  proper  cure  of  the  difeafe,  we  muft 

refift  the  fymptoms.  ^  .  -r  l 

‘  Some  Practitioners  ufe  not  a  Seton,  but  with  a  Raior,  or  Incifion-knife,  they  open  the  low’er 

part  of  the  cod,  making  an  Incifion  lome  half  fingers  breadth  long,  penetrating  even  to  the  con¬ 
tained  water  j  always  leaving  untouched  the  fubftance  of  the  tefticles  and  veflTels,  and  they  keep  the 
wound  open,  until  all  the  water  feems  evacuated  5  truly  by  this  only  way  the  cure  oi  a  v^tery 
rupture  whofe  matter  is  contained  in  a  cift,  is  fafe,  and  to  be  expeCted  j  as  we  have  faid  in  ourTrea- 
tife  of  Tumors  in  general. 

,  The  Pneumatocele,  is  a  flatulent  tumor  in  the  cod,  generated  by  the  imbecillity  ot  heat  reliding 

in  the  part.  ,  n  .  .  t  •  1 1  r  -u- 

-  It  is  known  by  the  roundnefs,  levity,  renitency  and  ftiining.  It  is  cured  by  prelcribing  a  conve¬ 
nient  diet,  by  the  application  of  medicines  which  refolve  and  difeufs’  flatulencies,  as  the  feeds  of 
Annis,  Fennel,  P  enugreek,  Agnus  CaJius,Kue,  Origanum,  and  other  things  fet  down  by  Avicen  in  his 

Treatife  of  Ruptures.  I  have  often  ufed,  with  good  fuccefs  for  this  purpofe,  Emplafirum  Vigo- 
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uis  am  Mercurio't  and  Etnplafimm  Viacaldtheos^  dilTolvcdiii  Tome  good  Wine,  as  Mufcadihe  with 

Sarcoceleis  a  Tumor  againft  Nature,  which  is  generated  about  the  hones  by  a  fcirrhous  flefH. 

Grofs  and  vifcid  humors  breed  fuch  kind  of  Rcfh,  which  the  part  could  not  overcome  and  affiini- 
latetoitfelfi  whence  this  over-abundance  of  flelh  proceeds  like  as  Warts  do.  F-^/vcrj-,  or  fwoln 
veins  often  alTociate  this  tumor  *,  and  it  increafes  with  pain.  It  is  known  by  the  hardncfs,  afperity,  °  ‘  ^ 
inequality  and  roughnefs.  It  cannot  be  cured  but  by  amputation,  or  cutting  it  aw’ay  i  but  you  muh 
diligently  obferve,  that  the  flelh  be  not  grown  too  high,  and  have  already  feized  upon  the  groin  5 
for  fo  nothing  can  be  attempted  without  the  danger  of  life. 

But  if  any  man  think,  that  he  in  fuch  a  cafe  may  fomewhat  eafe  the  Patient  by  the  cutting  away  of 
Ibme  portion  of  the  fame  foft  flelh,  he  is  deceived.  For  a  Ftmgns  will  grow,  if  the  leaf!  portion  there¬ 
of  be  but  left,  being  an  evil  far  worfe  than  the  former  •,  but  if  the  tumor  be  cither  fmall  or  indiffe¬ 
rent,  the  Chirurgeon  taking  the  whole  tumor,  that  is,  theteflicle  tumihed  through  the  whole  fub- 
ftance,  with  the  procefs  incompalling  it,  and  adhering  thereto  on  every  fide,  and  rhake  an  incifion  in 
the  cod,  even  to  the  tumor  5  then  feparate  all  the  tumid  body,that  is,  the  tcfticle  from  the  cod  ;  Then 
let  him  thruft  a  needle  with  a  ftrong  thred  in  it,  through  the  midlt  of  the  procefs,  above  the  region 
of  the  fwoln  tefticle  ■,  and  then  prefently  let  him  thruft  it  the  fecond  time  through  the  fame  part  of 
the  procefs  ■,  then  (hall both  the  ends  of  the  thred  be  tied  on  a  knot,  the  other  middle  portion  of  the 
being  comprehended  in  the  fame  Ifnot.  This  being  done,  hemuft  cut  away  the  whole 
procefs  with  tbeTefticle  comprehended  therein.  But  the  ends  of  the  thred,  with  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  procefs  was  bound,  mult,  be  fuffered  to  hang  Ibme  length  out  of  the  wound,  or  inciiion  of 
the  cod.  Then  a  repercuftive  medicine  ftiall  be  applied  to  the  wound  and  the.neigbouring  parts  with 
a  convenient  ligature.  And  the  cure  muft  be  performed  as  we  have  formerly  mentioned. 

The  Cirfoceleis  a  tumor  orvdns.dUlated,and  woven  with  a  various  and  mutual  implication  about  What  a  cnfd- 
the  tefticle  and  cod,  and  fwelling  with  a  grofs  and  melancholy  blood.  The  caufes  are  the  fame  is* 
as  thofe  of  the  Varices.  But  the  ligns  are  raanifeft. 

To  heal  this  tumor,  you  muft  make  an  Incifion  in  the  cod,  the  bredth  of  two  fingers  to  the  Va-  "Tbe  Cure. 
rix.  Then  put  under  the  varicous  vein,,  a  needle  having  a  double  thred  in  it,  as  high  as  you  can^ 
that  you  may  bind  the  roots  thereof :  Then  let  the  needle  be  again  put  after  the  fame  manner  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  fame  vein,  leaving  the  fpace  of  two  fingers  betvyeen  the  ligatures.  But  before 
you  bind  the  thred  of  this  loweft  ligature,  the  Var/x  muft  be  opened  in  the  midft,  almoft  alter  the 
fame  manner  as  you  open  a  vein  in  the  arm  to  let  blood :  That  fo  this  grofs  blood  caufing  a  tumor 
in  the  cod,  may  be  evacuated  as  is  ufually  done  in  the  cure  of  the  Varices.  The  w'ound  that  remains 
{hall  be  cured  by  the  rules  of  Art  after  the  manner  of  other  wounds  /  leaving  the  threds  in  it,  which 
prefently  fall  away  of  themfelves.  To  conclude  then,  it  being  grown  callous,  efpecially  in  the  upper 
part  thereof,  where  the  vein  was  bound,  it  muft  be  cicatrized  5  for  fo  afterwards  blood  cannot  be 
ftrained  or  run  that  way. 

Hernia  Humoralis  is  a  tuinor  generated  by  theconfufed  mixture  of  many  humors  in  the  cod,  or  HerrJa  mm- 
between  the  tunicles  which  involve  the  tefticles,  oftai  alfo  in  the  proper  fubftance  of  the  tefticies.  ralis. 

It  hath  like  caufes,  figns  and^  cures  as  other  tumors.  While  the  cure  is  in  hand,  Reft,  Trufles,  and 
fit  Rowlers  to  fuftain  and  beir  up  the  tefticles,  are  to  be  ufed. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  falling  dotvn  of  the  Fundament. 

WHen  the  mufcle  called  the  Sphincter  which  ingirts  the  fundament  is  relaxed,  then  it  The  caufes; 
comes  to  pafs  that  it  cannot  fuftain  the  right  gut.  This  difeafe  is  very  frequent  to  chil¬ 
dren  by  reafon  of  the  too  much  humidity  of  the  belly  j  which  falling  down  upon  that 
mufcle  mollifieth  and  relaxeth  it,  or  prefleth  it  down  by  an  unaccuftomed  weight,  fo  that  the  muf- 
cles  called  Levatores  Ani^  or  the  lifters  up  of  the  fundament,  are  not  fufficient  to  bear  up  any 
longer.  A  great  Bloody-flux  gives  occafion  to  this  effed:.  A  ftrong  endeavour  to  expel  hard  excre¬ 
ments,  the  Hemorrhoids^  which  fupprejfled  do  over-load  the  right  gut,  but  flowing  relax  it :  Cold, 
as  in  thofe  vvhich  go  without  breeches  in  Winter,  or  fit  a  long  time  upon  a  cold  ftone,  a  ftroke  or 
fall  upon  the  holy-bone,  a  Palfie  of  nerves  which  go  from  the  Holy-bone  to  the  mufcles  the  litters 
up  of  the  fundament :  the  weight  of  the  ftone  being  in  the  bladder. 

That  this  difeafe  may  be  healed,  we  muft  forbid  the  Patient  too  much  drinking,  too  often  eat-  The  cure» 
ing  of  Broth,  and  from  feeding  on  cold  Fruits.  For  local  medicines  the  part  muft  be  fomented  with 
anaftrihgent  decodfion  made  of  the  rinds  of  Pomegranats,  Galls,  Myrtles,  Knotgrafs,  Shepherds- 
purfe,  Cyprefs  Nuts,  Alum,  and^mmon  Salt  boiled  in  Smiths-water,  or  Red-ivine.  After  the 
Fom^tation,let  the  gut  be  anointed  with  Oyl  of  Rofes  or  Myrtles,  and  then  let  it  be  gently  put  by 
little  and  little  into  its  place,  charging  the  child,  if  he  can  underhand  your  meaning,  to  hold, his 
breath.  When  the  gut  lhall  be  reftored,the  part  muft  be  diligently  wiped,  left  the  gut  fall  down  again 
by  reafon  of  theflipjperinefs  of  theundfion.  Then  let  the  powder  preferibed  for  the  falling  down 
of  the  Womb  be  put  into  the  fundament  as  far  as  you  can:  Then  you  muft  ftfaitly  bind  the  loins 
with  a  fwathe,  tb  the  midft  whereof  behind  let  another  be  fafthed  which  may  be  tied  at  thcFubes^ 
coming  along  the  Peritoneum^  fo  to  hold  up  the  fundament  the  better  to  contain  it  in  its  place,  a 
fpunge  dipt  in  the  aftringent  decodfion.  The  Patient,  if  he  be  of  fufficient  age  to  have  care  of  him- 
felf,  lhall  be  wilhed  when  he  goes  to  ftool,  that  he  fit  upon  two  pieces  of  wood  being  fet  fomc  inch 
afundcr,  left  by  his  ftraining  he  thruft  forth  the  gut  together  with  the  excrement  •,  but  if  he  can  do 
it  ftanding,  he  lhall  never  by  ftraining  thruft  forth  the  gut.  .  ,  .  . 

■  But  if  the  gut  cannot  by  the  preferibed  means  be  reftofed  to  its  place,  Hippod'ates  bids  tllat  mppocrates  hh 
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the  Patient  hanging  by  the  heels  be  fhaken  ^  for  fb  the  gut  by  that  fhaking  will  return  to  his  place : 
But  the  fame  Hippocrates -wiihcth  to  anoint  the  fundament,  becaufe  that  remedy  having  a  drying 
faculty,  hath  alfo  power  to  refolve  the  flatulent  humors  without  any  acrimony,  by  reafon  ©f  which 
the  gut  was  the  lefs  able  to  be  contained  in  his  place. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  Paronychia, 


Wlut  the  Pi- 

rtnychia  is. 


Lib.  Cdp.  4. 
tYASl. 


T  He  paronychia  or  PanarU  ka  tumor  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  with  great  inflammatioir, 
coming  of  a  malign  and  venemous  humor,  which  from  the  bones  by  the  Periofteum  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  tendons  and  nerves  of  that  part  which  it  alfedeth,  whereof  cruel  fym- 
ptoms  do  follow,  as  pulfifick  pain,  a  Feaver,  reftlefnek,  fo  that  the  alfedted  through  impatiency 
of  the  pain  are  varioufly  agitated  like  thofe  tormented  with  Carbuncles :  For  which  caufe  Guido 
and  Johannes  de  Vigo  judge  this  difeafe  to  be  mortal  •,  wherefore  you  muft  provide  a  skilful  Phyficiaii 
for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  which  may  appoint  convenient  diet,  purging  and  blood-letting.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Chirurgeon  ftiall  make  way  for  the  virulent  and  venenate  matter,  by  making  in- 
cifion  in  the  inner  part  of  the  finger,  even  to  the  bone  along  fl  the  firft  joynt  thereof-,  fox  Vigo 
faith,  there  is  not  a  prefenter  remedy,  if  fo  be  that  it  be  quickly  done,  and  before  the  mutaration 
of  the  matter  for  it  vindicates  the  finger  from  the  corruption  of  the  bone  and  nerves,  and  aflwages 
pain,  which  I  have  often  and  happily  tried  immediately  at  the  beginning,  before  the  perfed  im- 
preffion  of  the  virulency. 

But  the  wound  being  made,  you  muft  fuffer  it  to  bleed  well,  then  prefently  let  him  dip  his  finger 
inftrongand  warm  Vinegar,  in  which  fome  Treacle  being  diflblved  may  draw  forth  the  virulency. 
But  to  appeafe  the  pain,  the  fame  remedies  muft  be  applied  to  the  affeded  part  as  are  ufed  in  Car¬ 
buncles,  as  the  leaves  of  Sorrel,  Henbane,  Hemlock,  Mandrake  roafted  under  the  Embers,  and  bea¬ 
ten  in  a  Mortar  with  new  Vnguentum  Populcon.,  or  Oyl  of  Rofes,  or  new  Butter  without  Salt :  For 
fuch  like  medicines  alfo  help  forward  fuppuration  whilftby  their  coldnefs,  they  reprefs  the  extra¬ 
neous  heat  affeding  the  part and  fo  ftrengthen  the  native  heat,  being  the  author  of  fuppuration  : 
Which  reafon  moved  the  ancient  Phyficians  to  ufe  fuch  medicines  in  a  Carbuncle  but  if  by  reafon 
of  the  fearfulnefs  of  the  Patient,  or  unskilfulnefs  of  the  Chirurgeon,  no  incifion  be  made,  a  Gan¬ 
grene  and  Sphacel  (hall  poflefs  the  part,  it  remains  that  you  cut  off  with  your  cutting  Mullets  as 
much  of  the  part  as  fhall  be  corrupt,  and  perform  the  reft  of  the  cure  according  to  Art.  Yet  it  doth 
not  feldom  happen,  that  there  may  be  no  need  to  cut  off  fuch  a  finger,  becaufe  it  being  corrupted 
together  with  the  bone  by  little  and  little,  diffolves  into  a  purulent,  or  rather  fanious  or  much  ftink- 
ing  filth.  But  in  this  affed  there  is  often  caufed  an  Efchar  by  the  aduftion  of  putredinous  heat,  and 
fuperfluous  flefti  indued  with  moft  exquifite  fenfe  groweth  underneath  it,  which  muft  in  like  man¬ 
ner  be  cut  off  with  the  Mullets,  that  the  part  may  receive  comfort, ‘the  pain  being  affwaged  by  the 
copious  effufion  of  blood. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  fveUing  of  the  Knees, 


Gil.  com.  ad 
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The  Cure. 


AFter  long  and  dangerous  difeafes  there  oftentimes  arife  tumors  in  the  knees,  and  alfo  in  Ple- 
thorick  bodies,  and  fuch  as  have  evil  juyee  after  labours  and  exercife.  This  kind  of  difeafe 
is  frequent,  becaufe  the  humor  eafily  falls  into  the  part  which  hath  been  heated  by  labour. 
But  if  fuch  tumor  follow  long  difeafes,  they  are  dangerous  and  difficult  to  cure,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  neglededs  for  bitter  pain  accompanieth  them,  becaufe  the  humor  falling  thither,  diftendsthc 
membranes,  which  being  many,  involve  the  part  befides  that,  this  humor  participateth  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  virulent  and  malign  quality,  whether  it  be  cold  or  hot,  when  it  hath  fettled  into  thofe  parts,  be¬ 
ing  fuch  as  we  find  in  the  pains  of  the  joynts,  and  in  the  bitingsof  venemous  Creatures. 

For  the  cure,  if  the  tumor  be  caufed  by  blood,  let  a  ilender  and  refrigerating  diet  be  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  Phlebotomy  for  the  revulfion  of  the  antecedent  caufe divers  local  medicines  lhall  be  ufed, 
according  to  the  variety  of  the  four  times.  But  for  to  affwage  the  pain.  Anodynes^  or  mitigating  me¬ 
dicines  fhall  be  appointed  :  Of  all  which  we  have  fufficiently  treated  in  the  Chapter  of  the  cure  of 
a  Phlegmon. 

And  becaufe  thefe  parts  are  of  exadf  fenfe,  if  there  be  neceftity  to  open  the  tumor,  yet  muft  we 
not  do  it  ralhly,  or  unconfiderately,  for  fear  of  pain  and  evil  accidents. 

This  kind  of  tumor  is  oft-times  raifed  by  wind  contained  there  ^  in  which  cafe  the  Chirurgeon 
muft  be  very  provident,  that  he  be  not  deceived  with  the  fhew  of  flowing  of  the  humor,  which  he 
feems  to  perceive  by  the  prefTurcs  of  his  fingers,  as  if  there  were  matter  and  humor  contained  therein, 
and  fo  be  brought  to  open  the  tumor.  For  the  wind  breaking  forth  inftead  of  the  humor,  caufeth 
evil  fymptoms  by  reafon  of  the  Sedtion  rafhly  made  in  a  part  fo  fenfible. 

But  if  waterifh  humors  lhall  tumefie  the  part,  the  body  fhall  firft  be  purged  with  medicines  pur¬ 
ging  flegm:  And  then  inciding,  attenuating,  ratifying,  difculfing,  and  very  drying  local  medicines 
lhall  be  ufed. 

Of  which  we  have  abundantly  fpoken  in  the  Chapter  of  the  Oedema,  Yet  this  humor  divers 
times  lies  deep  between  the  whirl-bone  and  the  joynt,  which  caufeth  it  that  it  cannot  be  difeufled 
and  refolved  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  part,  and  defedf  of  heat,  fo  that  the  adventitious  hu¬ 
mor  often  moves  and  excludes  the  bones  from  their  feati  As  I  have  obferved  it  to  have  happened 
to  many. 


In 
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In  which  cafe,  Irrigations  of  red  Wine,  falling  fomething  high  whereby  the  force  of  the  Medi¬ 
cine  may  enter  and  more  ealily  penetrate,  are  much  commended. 

I  V 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Of^he  Dracunculus. 

I 

I  Cannot  chufe  but  explain  in  this  place  thofe  things  which  may  be  fpokenof  that  kind  of  tu-  It  is  not  as  yet 
mor  againft  Nature,  which  by  the  Ancients  is  called  Dracunculus,  The  matter  and  reafon  of  thefe  fufficiently 
hath  been  varioufly  handled  by  divers  Authors,  fo  that  hitherto  we  have  nothing  written  ^^f  l^^ownwhat 
them,  to  which  we  may  by  right  and  with  good  reafon  adhere  as  a  firm  foundation  of  their  elfence. 

For  hrft,  for  Galen  s  opinion.  Lib,  6,de  Loc,  afeCi.cap,  3.  The  generation,  faith  he,  of  thofe  hairs 
which  are  evacuated  by  the  urin  is  worthy  no  lefs  admiration  than  the  Vracunculi,  which,  as  they 
lay,  in  a  certain  place  0^  Arabia  breed  in  the  legs  of  men,  being  of  a  nervous  nature,  and  like 
Worms  in  colour  and  thicknefs.  . 

Therefore  feeing  I  have  heard  many  who  have  faid  they  have  feet,  them,  but  I  my  felf  never  faw  Uk4.»,.ud. 
them,  I  cannot  conjecture  any  thing  cxaCtly  neither  of  their  originalnor  elfence 

P.>u!,<s  jf.giMa  wrhcs,  that  the  Vracuncu/i  arc  bred  in  InJia,  and  the  higher  parts  of  Egypt ,  like 
Worms  m  the  mufculous  parts  of  mans  body,  that  is,  the  arms,  thighs  and  legs,  and  alfo  creep  by 
the  intercoltal  mulcles  in  children  with  a  manifeh  motion. 

But  whether  they  be  creatures  indeed,  or  only  have  the  ffiape  of  creatures,  theymuft  becured  Thecureoue 
With  a  hot  fomentation,  by  which  the  Dracunculus  raifedtoa  juft  tumor,  may  put  forth  it  felf  and  of  o£gmta‘* 

*‘*the  hnps:  Alfo  fuppurating  Cataplafms  may  be  applied,  com- 
pofed  of  Water,  Honey,  Wheat  and  Barley-meal.  j  rr  3 

being  various,  having  no  certainty  whereon  to  reft,  inhlineth  one  while  to-this  andan- 
otherwhde  to  that  opm, oik  For  now  he  fpeaketh  of  the  Dr«Kac»/i,  as  of  creatures,  then  prefent- 
lyof  a  matter  and  humor  Ihut  up  in  a  certain  place;  for  the  reft,  he  rightly  delivers  the  cure  and 
cnence  ot  this  difeale,  as  we  mail  afterwards  (hew. 

.drtmf  faith  the  are  like  Worms,  and  that  they  are  found  fometimes  great,  fomedmes  4. 

fmall,  and  that  their  generation  ,s  not  unlike  to  that  of  flat  Worms,  which  are  bred  in  the  guts,  for  /«•  j.  tual 
they  move  under  the  skin,  without  any  trouble,  but  in  procefs  of  time,  the  place  becomes  fuppu^ate 
about  the  the  T)ramnculxs,  The  skin  openeth,  and  the  head  thereof  is  thruft  forth. 

But  if  the  -Dtacmculus  be  pulled,  it  caufeth  great  grief;  efpecially,  if  it  be  bioken  by  too  vio-  ub  ra  »» 

lent  puUing.  For  thatwhich  is  left  caufeth  moll  vehement  pain.  Wherefore  that  the  creature 
may  not  i  un  back,  the  arm  muft  be  bound  with  a  ftrong  thred,  and  this  muft  be  done  every  day, 

broLn  intercepted  by  this  binding,  but  not 

The  place  muft  be  bathed  with  Aqua  mtilfa,  and  oyl  in  which  Wormwood  or  Southernwood  hath  ^hc  cure  out ' 
been  boyled,  or  fome  other  of  thofe  medicines  which  are  preferibed  for  the  Worms  of  the  belly.  Jf  •' 

But  It  the  going  forward  of  its  one  accord,  may  be  eahly  drawn  forth,  we  muft  do 

nothing  elfe.  But  if  it  be  turned  to  fappuration,  we  muft  not  leave  off  the  Cataplafms,  the  Aqua 
nmlCa  znd  anointing  with  oyl :  It  was  ufual  with  him  after  the  taking  away  of  the  Cataplafms,  to 
apply  Emplafirum  e  Baccts  Laun  ;  But  when  it  is  come  to  fuppuration,  the  skin  muft  be  opened  long- 
ways,  and  the  Pr^c««c?//^rfo  laid  open  muft  betaken  away,  but  the  skin  muft  be  filled  with  lint, 

wnretb,  that  when  the  part  is  lifted  up  into  a  blifter,  and  the  vsin  haftneth  its  emefs  it  is  r  / 
goodforthePattenttodrmk  the  hrft  day  half  a  dram  of  the  next  day  a  X^Sam;  the  S 
thud  day  two  drams ;  and  in  hke  maimer  the  place  affeaed  muft  be  fomented'  with  Moer,  for  fo  of  mfs: 
that  which  lies  hid  will  break  forth  :  That  which  fhall  come  forth  muft  be  rolled  in  a  pipe  of  Lead, 
which  may  equal  the  weight  of  a  dram,  fo  that  it  may  hang  down,  for  the  vein  drawn  by  the  weigh 
w,  1  come  more  forth ;  and  when  tha  t  which  Ihall  come  forth  is  grown  much  and  long,  it  mull  be 

K 'u?’ P'“  ‘°*=‘'!Ponion  thereof  may  remain  and  hang  forth,  to  which  the 

leaden  Pip  may  befaftened,  lor  otherwife  it  would  withdraw  its  felf  into  its^skin  and  its  lurking 
hole,  and  fo  caufe  a  putrid  and  malignant  Ulcer.  luniing 

Thereforewemuftgentlymeetwiththisdifeafe,  and  the  vein  muft  be  drawn  by  little  andUttle 

outof  theBody,  until  nte  all  come  forth,  that  noworfe  thing  happen;  But  if  by  chance  it  Ihall 
happen  that  as  much  of  the  vein  as  Ihall  be  come  forth  Ihall  be  cut  off  by  the  roots  tSn  the  Uker 

ma  Sv  takSt  thV"f  'Hat  wUrer%e“ 

foever  of  fuch  a  fubftanre^^fthp  days  the  part  muft  be  anointed  with  butter  until  what- 

SmufttcuSwS^^^^^^^  Then  the  ■ 

with  ton  and  ltd!  t  tmefTthT  ^rcTererf  aflto’"  opiaioh  of  - 

Beaft.  ^  encounter  with  fome  fierce  them; 

Soranus  the  Phyfician,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Galen^  was  of  a  quite  contrarv  oninlon  ac  w 

i^nglc'^mre  "Ho the 'pr 

an  ^.?tirr;to“h:&^^^ 
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What  things 
nfually  breed 
worms. 


Of  particular  Tumors  againjl  Nature. 

Manardm  writes,  that  the  Draemmli  are  generated  of  evil  and  nnlaudable  blood,  grofs,  hot, 
and  melancholiek  •,  or  of  aduh  phlegm  very  much  dried. 

Gorr£US  a  mofi:  learned  Phyfician  of  our  time,  Lih.  de  Defimtionib,  medic,  denies  any  of  our  Phy- 
ficians  to  be  able  to  fay  any  thing  of  Vracmculi^  becaufe  it  is  a  difeafe  fo  unfrequent  in  thefe 
our  Regions,  that  it  is  fcarce  evet  met  withal  in  pradice. 

The  Author  of  the  Introdudion,  and  Medicinal  Deffiitions,  defines  the  tiractmculns  to  be  a  dif¬ 
eafe  very  like  the  Vances  then  caufing  great  pain,  when  increafing  by  little  and  little,  it  begins 
to  be  moved ;  Therefore  to  be  cured  after  the  fame  manner,  and  by  the  fame  method  of  Sedion 
and  Incifion,  as  the  are.  Which  thing  feems  chiefly  to  have  moved  to  refer  this  kind 

of  difeafe  to  the  Varices  in  his  Tradate  of  Impofthumes,  be(^aufe  it  hath  the  fame  caufe,  and  is  heal¬ 
ed  with  the  fame  remedy  as  the  Vances, 

But  feeing  that  divers  names  have  been  impofed  upon  this  difeafe  by  feveral  Writers,  yet  they 
have  all  expreffed  it  by  the  name  of  a  Vein,  for  it  is  called  by  Avken  and  Guido^  V zna  Meden-^  becaufe 
it  is  a  difeafe  frequent  in  the  City  Medina :  by  Alhucrafis^  Vena  Civilvs,  Haliahas  hath  called  it  V zna 
Famofa  i  others  have  called  it  Vena  Cruris^  or  the  Leg-vein.  Truly,  the  contrariety  of  fo  many  opi¬ 
nions  repugnant  not  only  amongft  themfelves,  but  alfo  with  themfelves,  eafily  argueth  how  little  cer¬ 
tainty  they  had  of  the  elfence  of  this  difeafe,  who  have  written  of  it  unto  us ;  To  which  alfo  this  may 
be  added,  that  none  of  the  later  Phyficians  have  written  any  thing  thereof.  For  although  Jacobus  Va- 
Uchamfms^  a  man  moft  con verfant  in  every  part  of  Phyfick,  hath  written  much  of  this  matter  in  his 
Book  of  the  French  Surgery  which  he  fet  forth  fome  years  ago :  Yet  he  hath  left  us  no  ampler  teftimo- 
ny  of  hisinduftry,than  that  he  was  very  diligent  in  colleding  the  writings  of  the  Ancients  concerning 
this  thing,  interpofing  no  judgment  of  his  own,  the  better  to  alTure  us  of  a  thing  fo  controverted. 

But  my  modelty  cannot  fo  contain  me,  but  that  I  lhall  chufe  rather  to  undergo  the  cenfure  of  be¬ 
ing  thought  too  daring,  than  (as  much  as  in  me  lieth)  tofufferthis  queftionof  the  Bracunculi^  to 
remain  longer  ambiguous  and  undecided.  Therefore  for  the  prefent,  I  will  thus  order  it,  that  refu¬ 
ting  the  opinions  of  the  Ancients,  I  may  ftrengthen  by  certain  reafons,  my  opinion  of  the  eflence 
and  cure  of  this  difeafe. 

Forfirft,  that  are  no  living  things,  nor  like  unto  Worms,  nor  of  like  generation  as 

the  flat  Worms  of  the  ^elly,  which  was  the  opinion  of  Aetius^  is  eafie  to- difprove  both  by  his  Wri¬ 
tings,  as  alfoby  Reafbnitfelf.  For  he  writes,  that  the  broad  Worm.which  he  calls  is,  as  it 

were,  a  certain  Metamorphofis,  or  Tranfmutation,  of  the  inner  tunicle  of  the  fmall  guts  into  a  quick 
living  and  movealale  body. 

But  no  man  ever  faid,  neither  will  he  confefs  that  the  VraemntU  hath  the  material  caufes  of  their 
beginning  from  the  tunicle  of  the  vein,  in  which  they  are  clofed,  or  from  the  fibers  of  a  nervous 
body,  to  which  often  they  are  adjoyned  i  but  much  lefs  from  the  skin  under  which  they  lie,  may 
they  draw  the  material  caufes  of  their  original. 

Moreover,  neither  can  there  be  any  generation  of  Worms,  nor  of  any  other  living  Creatures 
whatfoever,  who  have  their  original  from  putrefadfion,  unlefs  by  the  corruption  of  fome  matter, 
of  whofe  better  and  more  benign  part.  Nature  by  the  force  of  the  vital  heat,  produceth  fome  ani¬ 
mate  body,  as  teacheth.  Wherefore  to  produce  this  effe£t,  it  is  fit 'the  matter  ftiould  have 

fuch  a  difpofition  to  putrefadfion  as  is  required  for  the  generation  of  fuch  a  creature  as  they  would 
make  the  Vracunculus  to  be :  It  is  fit  the  helping  caufes  (hould  concur  as  afliftant  to  the  principals  in 
the  adion.  And  it  is  meet  the  place  (hould  be  opportune  or  fit. 

But  there  may  be  many  caufes  found  which  may  give  life  to  the  Dracunculi  •,  for  by  the  common 
confentof  all  thofe  who  have  written  of  them,  their  generation  proceeds  from  an  humor  melan- 
cholick,  terreftrial  and  grofs,  which  by  its  qualities  both  by  the  firft  coldnefs  and  drinefs,  as  alfo  by 
thefecond,  that  is  Acidity,  is  not  only  thought  moft  unfit  of  all  others  for  putrefadion,  but  alfo  is 
is  judged  to  refill:  putrefadion,  as  that  which  is  caufed  by  heat  and  fuperfluous  humidity.  Befides, 
if  the  material  caufe  of  this  difeafe  ftiould  be  from  a  humor  putrefying  and  turning  by  putrefadi¬ 
on  into  fome  living  creature,  it  was  fit  there  (hould  be  ftench  alfo,  as  being  an  unfeparable  acci¬ 
dent  of  putrefadion-,  for  thus,  the  excrements  in  the  guts  of  which  the  Worms  arc  generated,  do 
fmell  or  (link. 

Therefore  that  which  exhales  from  their  bodies  who  are  troubled  with  the  VracmcHli,  (hould  be 
ftinking,  as  it  happens  to  thofe  fick  of  the  Pthiriafrs  or  Lorpfie-evil,  But  none  of  thofe  who  have  de¬ 
livered  the  accidents  or  fymptoms  of  the  Dracunculi  are  found  to  have  made  mention  hereof*,  but 
of  the  efficient  caufe  whereby  fo  great  heat  may  be  raifed  in  the  places  next  under  the  skin,  by  the 
efficacy  whereof  fuch  a  creature  may  be  formed  of  a  matter  melancholiek  and  moft  unapt  to  putre- 
fie,  as  they  make  the  Dracunculus  to  be,  who  feign  our  bodies  to  be  fruitful  Monftersj  efpeci- 
ally  feeing  the  furface  of  the  body  is  continually  ventilated  by  the  ftnall  arteries  fpread  under 
the  skin,  as  alfo  by  the  benefit  of  infenfible  Tranfpiration ,  and  breathed  with  the  coolnefs  of 
the  air  incompafling  us.  But  now  the  material  and  efficient  caufes  being  defedive ,  or  cer¬ 
tainly  very  weak,  for  the  generation  of  fo  laborious  an  effed  -,  what  coadjutory  caufe  can  yield  af- 
fiftance  ?  Can  the  humidity  of  meats  ',  for  thofe  bodies  which  are  fed  with  warm  and  moift 
meats,  as  Milk,  Cheefe,  Summer-fruits,  ufually  breed  Worms,  as  we  are  taught  by  experience  in 
children. 

But  on  the  contrary  Avken  in  the  place  before. cited  writeth,  that  meats  of  a  hot  and  dry  temper 
chiefly  breed  this  kind  of  difeafe,  and.that  it  is  not  fo  frequent  to  moift  bodies,  and  fuch  as  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  Bath,  moift  meats  and  Wine  moderately  taken.  But  whether  may  the  condition  of 
the  air  of  thofe  Regions  in  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  an  Endemial  difeafe,  confer  any  thing  to  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  fuch  creatures  ?  Certainly,  for  this  purpofc  in  a  cloudy,  warm  and  thick  air,  fuch  as 
ufeth  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  when  all  the  places  refound  with  Frogs,  Toads,  and  the 
like  creatures  bred  of  putrefadion. 


But 
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the  contrary,  jMohmVakchampiushy  the  ofiniono^  all  the  PhyCcians  that  have  written  Cip.  3j.  chir 

^  and  Sun-burnt  Regions  of  India  and  Gallic. 

Arabia  ,  but  if  at  the  lead  that  part  of  our  body  which  is  next  undet  the  skin  Ihould  have  any  op¬ 
portunity  to  ingender  and  nouriai  fuch  creatures,  they  may  be  judged  to  have  written  thai  the  ' 
Dr,t«<«r«;w  IS  a  living  creature!  with  feme  probability.  But  if  there  b?  no  opportunity  fotgenerati- 
on  in  that  place,  nor  capacity  for  the  ncurilhment  of  fuch  like  creatures  as  hi  theguts,  if  fhatRc- 
gion  of  the  body  be  breathed  upon  with  no  warmnefs  and  fmothering  heat,  if  it  be  defied  with  none 
of  thofe  grofs  excrements,  as  the  guts  ufually  are,  but  only  by  the  fubtille^  exhalation,  which  have 
an  eafie  and  infenlible  tranfpiration  by  the  pores  of  the  skin,  which  may  feem  to  be  a  juf,  caufe  of 
fo  monlirous  and  prodigious  an  eff^  :  But  we  (hall  little  proht  with  tlicfe  engines  of  reafon  unt 

0ffheZ>„c„rmTy 

fay.  Why  have  the  ancients  expreffed  this  kind  of  difeafe  by  the  name  of  a  livire  ' 
thing,  that  IS,  of  a  DracHnr«liis  or  little  Serpent  ?  I  anfwer,  becaufe  in  Phyfick,  names  are  often 
inyofed  upn  difeafe  rather  by  fimilitude  than  from  the  truth  of  the  thing ;  for  the  confirmation 

thatoftheC,i»cer,  PWr/iw,  and  Eliphas  For 

?v  (uc^ltke  "‘‘''"’S  Elephant  may  breed  in  the  body 

by  luch  like  D*afe,  but  becaufe  this  by  its  propagation  into  the  adjacent  parts  reprefents  the  feet  ' 

and  claws  of  a  Crab ;  the  other  reprelents  the  ilelh  of  the  Sea-Polypus  in  its  fubftance ;  and  the  third 

becaufe  fuch  as  have  the  Leprofie,  have  their  skin  wrinkled,  rough,  and  homid  with  fcales  ^ 

knots,  as  the  skin  of  a  living  Elephant.  Sotruly,  this  difeafe  of  which  we  now  enquire  feems  bv  whs,  i  » 

good  right  to  have  deferved  the  name  DracuncutHs,  becaufe  in  its  whole  conformation,  colour  qta- 

rhlTv  r f  >  rr 'i‘‘-  «  Serpent.  But,  wL^xe 

will  they  fay>  Of  >  be  without  life)  is  that  manifeft  motion  in  the  matter  >  We  reply,  that  the  hu¬ 
mor,  the  caufe  o(  this  difeafe  is  fubtil  and  hot,  and  fo  runs  with  violence  into  the  part  whence  it 
may  feem  to  move  But  when  thc  Vr^unculi  are  feparated,  why  do  they  put  their  heads,  aT  h  weri 
out  of  their  holes.  We  anfwer,  In  this  the  Ancients  have  been  very  much  deceived;  becaufe  after 
the  Suppuration,  the  Ulcer  beiiig opened,  fomejnervous  body  being  laid  bare,  thruft .forth  and  fub- 
jedfed  It  felf  to  the  fight,  which  by  the  convulfive  and  lhaking  motion,  might  exprefs  the  croofcd 
Rff^bm  thi^  &tpent.  But  they  will  fay,  pam  happens  not  unlefs  to  things  indued  with  fenfe  and 
life  but  this  Z>r«/w  when  he  IS  drawn  too  violently,  efpecially  if  he  be  broken,  thereby  will 
caufe  extreme  pain  ;  W  e  do  anfwer,  that  the  conclufion  doth  not  follow,  and  is  of  no  confequeiKe 
lor  thefe  pains  happen  not,  unlep  when  the  improvident  Stirgiondraws  orpullsinfic-adoftheDr. 
cmculiu  kmo  nervous  or  membranous  bodyfwoln  and  repleat  with  aduli  humor,  whence  them 
cannot  but  be  great  pain,  that  part  being  pull’d  which  is  the  author  of  fenfe.  But  i^  is  childilh  m 
fay  that  the  Praammlm  feels,  for  that  it  caufeth  (harp  pains  to  the  living  body  in  which  it  is 
Therefore  that  at  lal^  we  may  determine  fomething  of  the  nature,  elfence.  fnd  generation  of  thefe 
P— h,  1  dare  boldly  aftrm  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  tumor  and  abfeefs  bred  frL  the  heat  of  the 
blood  in  a  venaiate  kind.  Such  blood  driven  by  the  expulfive  faculty  through  the  veins  to  the  ex- 

the  arms  and  legs,  caufeth  a  tumor  round  and  long  often 
iiretched  from  die  ,oynt  of  thefhoulder  even  to  thewrili,  or  from  the  groin  eva,  to  one  of  the 
ankles  with  tenfion,heat,renitencv,pricking  pain,  and  a  feaver.  But  this  tumor  is  fbme  whilellretch- 
fonhfiraitjOtherwhiles  into  oblique  and  crooked  tumors,  which  hath  been  the  caufe  that  many 
taken  with  this  kind  of  difeafe,  and  having  their  limbs  fo  infolded  as  with  the  twinings  of  Tse^’ 

rfiril  CoLtry?  '  ‘  'y  thS-; 

For  the  cure,  It  IS  not  unlike  to  the  cure  of  a  Phlegmon  arifing  from  a  Defluxion;  for  here  alfo  in  The  Cure' 

like  manner  the  remedies  muft  be  varied  according  to  the  four  times  of  the  difeafe,  and  tL  fame  ’ 

^Phlegmon  ^“''"°“"’>'“^P“^8ingtn‘>ftbeobfcrved,  which  is  before  preferibed  in  the  cure  of 

The  mention  of  the  Pr<cK«cK/i  calls  to  my  memory  another  kind  of  Abfeefs,  altouetheras  rare  c  1,  1 

Spricbrfr'SZth^;'^^^^^^  "u"""  troubles  children: 

feife^f  iEk  f  r  11 1,  .  P'^y  ps  «P  and  down  being  not  able  to  take  any  reft.  This  di-  «?•  >  >• 

feafe  arifoh  from  fmall  hairs  which  are  fcarce  of  a  pins  length,  but  thofe  thick  and  ftrong  It 

<mred  with  a  fomentation  of  water  more  than  warm,  after  which  you  muft  prefently  apply  fn  oynt- 
ment  made  of  hony  and  wheaten  flower ;  for  fo  thefe  hairs  lying  under  the  skin  are  Xred  md 
rami  forth  ,  and  being  thus  drawn,  they  muft  be  plucked  out  with  fmall  mullets.  I  imagine  this 
kind  of  difeafe  was  not  known  to  the  ancient  Phyficians. 


The  end  of  the  Eighth  ‘Book, 
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of  Wounds  in  general. 


CHAP.  I. 

What  a  Wound  is^  what  the  kinds  and  diffmnces  thereof  are^  and  from  whence  they  may  be  drawn  or 
derived* 

Woundisafolution  of  Continuity,  caufcdbya  ftroke,  fall,  or  bite,  newly  done, 
bloody,  and  with  putrefadion  andHlth.  They  alfocallit  anew  fimple  Ulcers  for 
the  folution  of  Continuity  happens  to  all  parts  of  the  body  •,  but  according  to  the 
diverfity  of  parts,  it  hath  divers  names  amongft  the  Greeks.  Foyn  the  flefli  it  is 
called  Helcos^  in  the  bone  Gatagma^  in  the  nerve  Spafma^  Thalaf- 

-  ma^  in  the  velTels  Apojpajma^  in  the  mufcles  Kegma  •,  and  that  folution  of  Cominui- 

.  tv  whichhippensinthe  vcffels,  their  mouths  being  open,  is  termed  ;  that  whichha^ 

wounds  ac-  wnicn  ;  that  which  is  ecnerated  by  fweating  out  and  tranlcolatioiii  Diapedefs* 

Sr  K  I  haveWt  good  todeferibe  them  in  thefol- 

the  parts.  ^able. 


’what  a  wound 
properly  is. 


Divers  appel 
lations  of 


A  Table  of  the  differences  of  Wounds 


T..  I  />/.  ^ Glandules^ 

Either  foftyos^  F/#,  Fat,  Mar- 

*  ^  row. 


Either  fimi- 
lar,  and  thefe"^ 


Or  hard  ,  as' 


A  Bone 
A  Grifile, 


i  Membranes ,  Li- 

I  Of  a  middle\ 

\  •'  ivaments ,  twers. 


I  confluence,  as 
\the 


pFrom  the  nature  of  the  parts  in  ^ 
which  they  are  made  or  happen.^ 
But  theje  parts  are 


'frincipal,  as 
the 


Or  ferving 


Or  Organi- 

cal,  and  thefe  principal 
Uilhcr  „ 


7he  ’Differences  of 
Wounds  are  drawn‘s 
er  tak^n. 


ejjeis  ,  Nerves, 
Veins,  Arteries, 
Brain,  Heart, 
Liver  ,  to  which 
fame  add  the 
Womb  and  Te- 
fticles, 

'The  Weafon, 
Lungs,  Gullet, 
Stomach,  Guts, 
Bladder, 

(fhe.  Ears,  Nofe, 

Ormithtr, 

\oth(r  of  the  fame 
"■  t  pkind, 

rWhen  there  is  no  con^lication  of 
SimplewoundsK  any  other  difeafe  or  fymptom,  be- 
Lfides, 

'  ^When  there  is  a  complication  of 

n  j  jfonte  one  or  more  difeafes,  iohich 

r  compoun  ,  f  hey  betaken  away,  wemuji 

^^not  hope  for  to  cure  the  wound, 

,  ,  r  Great,  Indifferent,  Little, 

From  their  q^^ntity  according 

to  which  they  are  called,  C  Short,  Narrow-^  Superficiary, 

_  ^  Strait, 

From  their  F tgure,according  to\  Qhijqtfe^ 

Irvhkhtky  are  named,  1corn„eJ. 


From  their  proper  ejfence,from 
whence  they  are  called. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

Of  the  caufes  of  Wounds. 


Divers  deno¬ 
minations' 
from  their 
caufes. 


AL  L  things  which  may  outwardly  affail  the  body  with  force  and  violence,  may  be  counted 
the  caufes  of  wounds  •>  which  are  called  green, and  properly  bloody.  Thefe  things  are  either 
animate,  or  inanimate,  as  the  bitings  and  prickings  of  Beads.  1  he  inanimate,  as  the 
firoke  of  an  Arrow,  Sword,  Club,  Gun,  Stone,  a  Dagger,  and  all  fuch  like  things. 

From  the  variety  of  fuch  like  caufes,  they  have  divers  names :  For  thofe  which  are  ip^de  by  Iharp 
and  pricking  things  arc  called  Pundfures:  Thofe  caufed  by  cutting  things,  are  called  VVounds  or 
Gaftiesj  and  thofe  which  are  made  by  heavy  and  obtufe  things  are  named  Contufions,  or  wounds 

with  comufions.  CHAP. 
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Of  Woutuis  in  general. 
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C  H  A  P.  III. 

Of  the  Signs  of  Wounds, 

WOunds  arc  firft  known  by  fight,  and  by  the  figns  drawn  from  thence.  The  Chirurgeon 
ought  firft  and  chi^y,t6  confider,what  wounds  are  curable, and  what  noti  what  wounds 
will  fcarce  admit  of  cure,  and  What  may  be  eafily  cured  s  for  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  prudent 
Chirurgeon,  to  promife  cure  in  a  deadly  or  dangerous  and  difficult  wound  j  left  he  may  feem  to  have 
killed  him,  whom  not  the  unfufficiency  of  the  Art,  but  the  greatnefs  of  the  wound  hath  llain. 

But  when  the  Wound  is  dangerous,  but  yet  without  delpair  of  recovery,  it  belongs  to  him  to  ad- 
mon^  the  Patients  friends  which  arc  by,  of  the  prefent  danger,  a  nd  doubtful  ,  ftatc  of  the  Wound, 
that  if  Art  ftiall  be  overcome  by  the  greatnefs  thereof^  he  ffiall  not  be  thought  ignorant  of  the  Ait, 
neither  to  have  deceived  them. 

But  as  this  is  the  part  and  duty  of  a  good  and  prudent  Chirurgeon,  fo  it  is  the  trick  of  a  cheating 
and  jugling  Knave,  to  enlarge  fmall  wounds,  that  fo  he  may  foem  to  have  done  a  great  cure,  when  it 
is  nothing  fo. 

But  it  is  agreeable  to  reafon,  that  the  Chirurgeon  profelTing  the  Difcafe  eafie  to  be  cpred,  will  think 
himfelf  in  credit  bound  by  fuch  promifes  and  his  duty,  and  therefore  feek  all  means  for  the  quick  re¬ 
covery  of  the  Patient  ^  left  that  which  was  of  its  own  nature  fmall,  may  by  his  negligence  become 
great.  Therefore  it  is  expedient  he  ftiould  know  what  Wounds  are  to  be  accounted  great. 

This  (as  faith)  is  three  ways  to  be  known-,  The  firft  is  by  the  magnitude  and  principality 

of  the  part  affeded  ^  for  thus  the  wounds  of  the  Brain,  Heart,  and  of  the  greater  Veffels,  tliough  fmall 
of  themfelves,  yet  are  thought  great.  Then  from  the  greatnefs  of  the  folution  of  continuity  ^ 
for  which  caufc  Wounds  may  be  judged  great,  in  which  much  of  the  fubftance  of  the  part  is  loft  in 
every  dimenfion,  though  the  part  be  one  of  thofe  which  are  accounted  fervile.  Then  from  the  ma- 
lignity  *,  through  which  occafion  the  W ounds  of  the  joints  are  accounted  great,  becaufe  for  the  moft 
part  they  are  ill  conditioned. 


A  caution  for 
making  re¬ 
ports  of 
Wounds. 


A  jugikig 
cheating  Chb 
rurgeon. 


Meth. 
cap, 6.1. 
Wounds  are 
called  Great, 
out  of  three 
refpe^s. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Prognojiick^  to  be  made  in  Wounds, 

THofe  Wounds  are  thought  dangerous,  wherein  any  large  Nerve,  Vein,  or  Artery  are  hurt. 
From  the  firft  there  is  fear  ot  Convulfion,  but  from  the  other  large  effufion  of  the  veinous, 
or  arterious  bloud,  whence  the  powers  are  debilitated  alfo  thele  are  judged  evil,  which  arc 
upon  the  Arm-pits,  Groins,  Legs,  Joints,  and  between  the  Fingers and  likewife  thofe  which  hurt 
the  head  or  tail  of  a  Mufcle.  They  are  leaft  dangerous  of  all  other  which  wound  onely  the  flelhy  fub- 
ftancc.  But  they  are  d^dly  which  are  inflid-ed  upon  the  Bladder,  Brain,  Heart, Liver,  Lungs, Stomach, 
and  fmall  Guts.  But  if  any  Bone,  Grille,  Nerve,  or  portion  of  the  Cheek,  or  Prepuce,  (hall  be  cut 
away,  they  cannot  be  reftored.  Contuled  wounds  are  more  difficult  to  cure  than  thofe  which  are 
from  a  fimple  folution  of  continuity  for  before  you  muft  think  to  heal  them  up,  you  muft  fuppurate 
and  cleanfe  them,  which  cannot  be  done  in  a  ftiort  time.  Wounds  which  are  round  and  circular  are  fo 
much  the  worle,for  there  can  be  no  unity  unlels  by  an  angle,  that  is,  a  meeting  together  of  two  lines, 
which  can  have  no  place  in  round  Wounds,  becaufe  a  circular  figure  confifts  of  one  oblique  line.  Bc- 
fides.  Wounds  are  by  fo  much  thought  the  greater,  by  how  much  their  extreams  and  lips  are  the  fur¬ 
ther  disjoined,  which  happens  to  round  Wounds.  Contrary  tothefearecorncred  Wounds,  or  fuch 
as  are  made  alongft  the  fibers,  as  fuch  as  may  be  healed. 

Wounds  may  be  more  eafily  healed  in  young  men  than  in  old,  becaufe  in  them  Nature  is  more  vi¬ 
gorous,  and  there  is  a  greater  plenty  of  fruitful,  or  good  bloud,  by  which  the  lofs  of  the  flelh  may  be 
the  better  and  more  readily  reftored,  which  is  llowlier  done  in  old  bodies,  by  reafon  their  bloud  is 
fmaller  in  quantity  and  more  dry,  amd  the  ftrength  of  nature  more  languid. 

Wounds  received  in  the  Spring,  are  not  altogether  fo  difficult  to  heal  as  thofe  taken  in  Winter  or 
Summer.  For  all  excefs  of  heat  and  cold  is  hurtful  to  them,  it  is  ill  for  a  Convulfion  to  happen  upon 
a  Wound,  for  it  is  a  fign  that  feme  Nervous  body  is  hurt  \  the  Brain  fuffering  together  therewith,  as 
that  which  is  the  Original  of  the  Nerves.  A  tumor  coming  upon  great  Wounds  is  good  ^  for  it  (hews 
the  force  of  nature  is  able  to  expel  that  which  is  harmful,  and  to  eafe  the  wounded  part.  The  orga-, 
nical  parts  wholly  cutoff,  cannot  again  be  united:  becaufe  a  vital  part  once  fevered  and  plucked 
from  the  trunk  of  the  body,  cannot  any  more  receive  influence  from  the  heart  as  from  a  root  without 
which  there  can  be  no  life.  The  loofed  continuity  of  the  Nerves,  Veins,  Arteries,  and  alfo  the  Bones, 
IS  lometmcs  reftored,  not  truly,  and,  as  they  fay,  according  to  the  firft  intention,  but  by  the  fecond, 
th^  is,  by  repolition  of  the  like,  but  not  of  the  fame  fubftance.  The  firft  intention  takes  place  in  the 
flelr^  parts  by  converting  the  Alimentary  bloud  into  the  proper  fubftance  of  the  wounded  part.  But 
thelecond,  inthefpermatick  in  which  the  loft  fubftance  may  be  repaired  by  interpofition  of  fome  he¬ 
terogeneous  body ,  which  Nature,  diligent  for  its  own  prefervation,  fubftitutes  in  place  of  that  which 
■IS  lolt ;  tor  thus  the  body,  which  reftores  and  agglutinates,  is  no  Bone  but  a  whofe  original 

matter  IS  from  an  humour  fomewhat  grofler  than  that,  from  whence  the  Bones  have  their  original 
and  beginning.  ^ 

This  humour,  when  it  (hall  come  to  the  place  of  the  fradure,  agglutinateth  the  ends  of  the  Bones 
together,  which  otherwife  could  never  be  fo  knit  by  reafon  of  their  hardnefs.  The  Bones  of  Chil¬ 
dren  arc  ^re  call  y  and  fpeedily  united  by  reafon  of  the  pliantnefs  of  their  foft  and  tender  fub- 
ftance.  Laftly,  We  muft  here  admonilh  the  Chirurgeon  that  fmall  Wounds,  and  fuch  as  no  Arti- 
lanwill  judge  deadly,  do  divers  times  kill  by  reafon  of  a  certain  occult  and  ill  difpofition  of  the 

U  wounded, 


what  wounds 
are  dangerous. 


What  leafi 
dangerous. 
What  deadly. 
Hipp.  aphor.l  9.' 
Lib. 6. 

Why  round 
vy ounds  are 
difficult  to 
heal. 


Hipp.lib.de  «/=> 
cer.  Hip^.  aph. 

6  6. lib, 


What  a  Callus 
is, anti  whence 
it  proceeds. 


Small  and. 
contemptible 
wounds  often 
prove  mortal. 
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wounded, andencompalTing  bodies*,  for  which  caufe  we  read  itobfervedby  Hippocratef,  thatitis 
not  fufficient  for  the  Phyfician  to  perform  his  duty,  but  alfo  external  things  muft  be  rightly  prepared 
and  fitted. 


The  general 
Indication  of 
Wounds. 


uniting 
Wounds. 


CHAP.  Vi 

Of  the  Cure  of  Wounds  in  general, 

THe  Chirurgeon  ought  for  the  right  cure  of  Wounds  to  propofb  unto  himielf  the  common 
and  general  indication :  that  is,  the  uniting  of  the  divided  parts,  which  indication  in 
fochacafeis  thought  upon  and  known  even  by  the  vulgar  :  for  that  which  is  disjoined 
defires  to  be  united,  becaufe  Union  is  contrary  to  Divifion.  But  by  what  means  (uch  Union  may 
be  procured,  is  onely  known  to  the  skilful  Artifan.  Therefore  we  attain  unto  this  chief  and  principal 
Indication  by  the  benefit  of  N  ature  as  it  were  the  chief  Agent, and  the  work  of  the  Chirurgeon  as  the 
fervant  of  Nature.  And  unlefs  Nature  (hall  be  ftrong,  the  Chirurgeon  ftiall  never  attain  to  his 
conceived  and  wifhed  for  end :  therefore  that  he  may  attain  hereto,  he  muft  perform  five  things  i 
neceuary  for  there  be  any  ftrange  body,  as  pieces  of  Wood,  Iron,  Bones,  bruifed  Fiefti,  congealed 

Blond,  or  the  like,  whether  they  have  come  from  without,  or  from  within  the  Body,  and  lliall  be  by 
accident  faftned  or  ftuck  in  the  Wound,  he  muft  take  them  away,  for  otherwife  there  is  no  Union 
to  be  expeded. 

Another  is,  that  he  join  together  the  lips  of  the  Wound,  for  they  cannot  otherwife  be  agglutinated 
and  united.  The  third  is,  that  he  keep  clofe  together  the  joined  lip.  The  fourth,  that  he  preferve 
the  temper  of  the  wounded  part  j  for  the  diftemper  remaining,  it  is  impoilible  to  reftore  it  to  its  unity. 
The  fifth  is,  that  he  correct:  the  accidents,  if  any  ftiall  happen,  becaufe  thefe  urging,  the  Phyfician  is 
often  forced  to  change  the  order  of  the  Cure. 

All  ftrange  and  external  Bodies  muft  be  takai  away ,  as  fpeedily  as  is  poffible,  becaufe  they  hinder 
the  adfion  of  Nature  intending  Unity,  efpecially  if  they  prefs  or  prick  any  Nervous  Body  or  Tendon, 
whence  pain  or  an  abfeefs  may  breed  in  any  principal  part,  or  other  ferving  the  principal. 

Yet  if  by  the  quick  and  too  hafty  taking  forth  of  fuch  like  Bodies  there  be  fear  of  cruel  pain  or  great 
1  effufion  of  bloud,  it  will  be  far  better  to  commit  the  whole  work  to  Nature  than  to  exafperate  the 

Wound  by  too  violent  haftening. 

For  Nature  by  little  and  little  will  exclude,  as  contrary  to  it,  or  elfe  together  with  the  ?us^  what 
ftrange  Body  foever  (hall  be  contained  in  the  wounded  part.  But  if  there  (hall  be  danger  in  delay, 
it  will  be  fit  the  Chirurgeon  fall  to  work  quickly,  fafely,  and  as  mildly  as  the  thing  will  fuffer :  for  ef¬ 
fufion  of  bloud.  Swooning,  Convullion,  and  other  horrid  fymptoms,  follow  upon  the  too  rough  and 
boiftrous  handling  of  Wounds,  whereby  the  Patient  (hall  be  brought  into  greater  danger  than  by 
the  Wound  it  fell. 

Therefore  he  may  pull  out  the  ftrange  Bodies, either  with  his  fingers  or  with  inftruments  fit  for  that 
purpofe:  but  they  are  fometimes  more  eafily  and  fometimes  more  hardly  pulled  forth,  according  as 
the  Body  infixed  is  either  hard  or  eafie  to  be  found  or  pulled  out  W  hich  thing  happens  according 
to  the  variety  of  the  figure  of  fuch  like  Bodies ,  according  to  the  condition  ot  the  part  it  felf,  foft, 
hard,  or  deep,  in  which  thefe  bodies  are  faftned  more  ftraitly  or  moreloolly  j  and  then  for  fear  of 
inferring  any  worfeharm,  as  the  breaking  of  fome  Veftel :  but  how  we  may  perform  this  firft  in¬ 
tention,  and  al(o  rheexpreflionof  the  inftruments  neceffary  for  this  purpofe,  (hall  be  (hewn  in  the 
particular  Treatife  of  W ounds  made  by  Gun-lhot,  Arrows,  and  the  like. 

Ligatures  and  But  the  Chirurgeon  (hall  attain  to  the  fecond  and  third  fcope  of  curing  Wounds  by  two  and  the 
Sutures  for  to  fame  means,  that  is,  by  Ligatures  and  Sutures:  which  notwithftanding  before  he  ufe  he  muft  well 
conjoin  and  obferve  whether  there  be  any  great  flux  of  Bloud  prefent,  for  he  fhall  flop  it  if  it  be  too  violent,  but 
tlie'^li^^s^  of  provoke  it  if  too  flow,  (unlefs  by  chance  it  fhall  be  poured  out  into  any  capacity  or  belly )  that  fo  the 
Woun^L  part  freed  from  the  fuperfluous  quantity  of  Bloud  may  be  lefs  fubjedf  to  inflammation.  Therefore 
the  lips  of  the  Wound  fhall  be  put  together,  and  fhall  be  kept  (b  joined  by  Suture  and  Ligatures  : 
Nottrulyofall,  but  onely  of  thole  which  both  by  their  nature  and  magnitude,  as  alfo  by  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  in  which  they  are,  are  worthy  and  capable  of  both  the  remedies.  For  a  limple  and 
Imall  fblution  of  continuity,  (lands  onely  in  need  of  the  Ligature  which  we  call  Incarnative,cfpecial- 
lyif  it  be  in  the  Arms  or  Legs,  but  that  which  divides  the  Mufclcs  tranfverfly ,  (lands  in  need  of 
both  Suture  and  Ligature  i  that  fo  the  lips  which  are  fomewhat  far  diliant  from  each  other,  and  as  it 
were,  drawn  towards  their  beginning  and  ends  may  be  conjoined. 

If  any  portion  of  a  flelhy  fubllance  by  reaion  of  fome  great  Cut,  (hall  hang  down,  it  muft  neceflTarily 
be  adjoined  and  kept  in  the  place  by  Suture.  The  more  notable  and  large  Wounds  of  all  the  parts, 
ftand  in  need  of  Suture,  which  do  not  eafily  admit  a  Ligature,  by  reafon  of  the  figure  and  (itc  of  the 
part  in  which  they  are,  as  the  Ears,  Nofe,  Hairy-fcalp,  Eye-lids,  Lips,  Belly,  and  Throat, 

Three  forts  of  There  are  three  forts  of  Ligatures,  by  the  joint  confent  of  all  the  Ancients.  They  commonly  call 
Ligatures.  the  firft  a  Glutinative  or  Incarnative,  the  fecond  Expulfive,  the  third  Retentive.  The  Glutinative 
What  an  In-_  Jnearnative  is  fit  for  (imple,  green  and  yet  bloudy  Wounds,  This  confiftsof  two  ends,  and  muft 
fo  be  drawn,  that  beginning  on  the  contrary  part  of  the  Wound,  we  may  fo  go  upwards,  partly  crof- 
fing  it,  and  going  downwards  again,  we  may  clofely  join  together  the  Lips  ot  the  Wound,  But  let  the 
Ligature  be  neither  too  ftrait,  left  it  may  caufe  inflammation  or  pain  i  nor  too  loofe,  left  it  be  of  no  ufe, 
and  may  not  well  contain  it. 

The  expulfive  Ligature  is  fit  for  fanious  and  fiftulous  Lllcers,to  prefs  out  the  filth  contained  in  them. 
This  is  performed  with  one  Rowlcr,  having  one  fimplc  head ,  the  beginning  of  binding  muft  be  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Smus^  or  bofom  thereof,  and  there  it  muft  be  bound  more  ftraitly,  and  fo-by 
little  and  little  going  higher,  you  muft  remit  fomething  of that  rigour  even  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ulcer, 
that  fo  (as  we  have  faid)  the  fanious  matter  may  be  prelTed  forth.  The 
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The  Retentive  Ligature  IS  fit  for  fuch  parts  as  cannot  fuffer  firait  binding  •,  fuch  are  the  Thtoat,  WhattheT^.' 
Belly,  as  alfo  all  parts  opprefled  with  pain,  for  the  part  vexed  with  pain,  abhorreth  bihding.  Th  e  ufe 
thereof,  is  to  hold  to  local  Medians.  It  is  performed  withaRowler,  which  confifts  fomewhiles  of  A 

one,  fomewhiles  of  more  heads.  All  thefc  Rowlers  ought  to  be  of  Linnen,  and  fuch  as  is  neither  too 
new,  nor  too  old  neither  too  coarfe  nor  too  fine.  Their  bredth  muft  be  proportionable  to  the  parts 
to  which  they  (hall  be  applied  •,  the  indication  of  their  largenefs  being  taken  from  their , Magni¬ 
tude  ,  F igure ,  and  Site.  As  we  ftiall  (hew  more  at  large  in  our  Tradates  of  Fradures  and  DiflL- 
tions. 

TheChirurgeon  (hall  perform  the  firftfeope  of  curing  Wounds,  which  is  oFtareferving  the  tern-  why  bd  how. 
per  of  the  wounded  part,  by  appointing  a  good  order  of  Diet  by  the  prefeript  of  a  Phyfician,  by  ufing  ^  ^ 
univerfal  and  local  Medians.  A  flender,  cold  and  moift  Diet  mu(t  be  obferved,  until  that  time  be 
pallfed ,  whercin  the  Patient  may  be  fafe  and  free  from  accidents  which  are  ufually  feared.  Therefore  preferved. 

of  ^  ^  plethorick  j  he  (hall  abfiain  from  Salt  and  fpiced  Fleih,  ^ 

^id  alfo  from  Wine :  if  fie  (hall  be  of  a  cholerick  or  fanguine  nature,  in  (lead  of  Wihe  he  (hall  ufe  the 
Decodion  of  Barley  or  Liquorice  or  Water  and  Sugar,  felhall  keep  himfelf  quiet,  for  Refiis  (in 
Cel^  s  opinion;  the  very  belt  Median.  He  (hall  avoid  Venery,  Contentions,  Brails,  Anger,  and 
Dthci  perturbations  of  the  mind.  When  he  (hall  feem  to  be  paft  danger,  it  will  be  time  to  fall  by  little 
and  little  to  his  accuftomed  manner  and  diet  of  life.Univerfal  remedies  are  Phlebotbmies  and  Purging, 
dagger  of  chl^^^^^  hinder  the  defluxion,  whereby  the  temper  of  the  part  might  be  in 

1 1  j  Phlebotomy  it  is  n^t  always  neceflfary,  as  in  fmall  Wounds  and  Bodies,  which  are  neither  trou-  In  whac  . 

wi^u  ill  hurnours,  dr  Plethorick:  Butitisoncly  required  in  great  Wounds,  where  there  is  fear  wounds  bloud 
of  Uefluxion,  Paii^Pe/imw,  Raving  and  unquietnefs  i  and  laftly,  in  a  Body  that  is  Plethorick  and  h  noc 
when  the  Joints,  Tendons,  or  Nerves  are  wounded.  Gentle  purgations  muli  be  appointed,  becaufe 
the  humours  are  moved  and  enraged  by  ftronger  ^  whence  there  is  danger  of  defluxion  and  inflam- 
I  wherefore  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  this  cafe  without  the  advice  of  a  Phyfician. 

and  particular  Medicins  are  Agglutinative,  which  ought  to  be  endued  with  a  drying  WhatMedi- 
and  aliridtive  quality,  whereby  they  may  hold  together  the  lips  of  the  Wound  and  drive  away  defliS  be 

xion,  having  always  a  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  part,  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  difeafe.  The  Simple  ^ 

Medians  arc  Olibanim^  Aloes^  Sarccojla,  Bole  Armeniek^^  "terra  ftgiUata^  Sanguis  DraconU^  Common  and 
\  enice  Turpentine,  Gum,  ’Elemni^  Plantane^  Horfetail,  the  greater  Comfry,  Tarina  Volatilis,  and  many 
other  things  of  this  kind,  which  we  (hall  fpeak  of  hereafter  in  our  Antidotary. 

The  fifth  fcope  of  healing  Wounds,  is  the  cdrredf  ion  of  thofe  Symptoms  or  Accidents  which  are  ac- 
cultomed  to  follow  Wounds,  which  thing  verily  makes  the  Chirurgeon  have  much  to  do  5  for  as  he 
p  often  forced  to  omit  the  proper  cure  of  the  Difeafe,  fo  to  refift  the  accidents  and  fymptoms,as  Bleeds- 
mg,Pain,  In(^^ation,a  Fever,  Convulfion,  Palfie,  Talking  idly,  or  Diflradion,  and  the  like.  Of 

which  we  (hall  treat  briefly  and  particularly,  after  we  have  firlt  fpoken  of  Sutures  as  much  as  we  (hall 
thing  htting  for  this  place. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Sutures. 

WUcii  Wounds  are  made  alongft  the  Thighs,  Legs,  and  Arms,  they  may  eafily  want  Su¬ 
tures,  becaufe  the.  Solution  of  continuity  IS  ealily  reftored  by  Ligatures,  but  when  they 
are  made  overthwart,  they  require  a  Suture,  becaufe  the  flelh  and  all  fuch  like  parts  being 
cut  are  drawn  towards  the  found  parts  i  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs  that  they  part  the  further  each  from 
other:  wherefore  that  they  may  be  joined  and  fo  kept,  they  muftbefewed,  and  if  the  Wound  be 
deep,  you  m^  take  upmuchflellj  with  your  Needle  i  for  if  you  onelytake  hold  of  the  upper  part 
the  Wound  is  onely  Itiperhciahy  healed ;  but  the  matter  (hut  up,  and  gathered  together  in  the  boti 

rfSuturcs  '  Wherefore  now  we  muft  treat  of  making 

Thcfirft  called leaves  thediftance  of  a  fingers  bredth,  and  therefore  is  fit  for  the  green 
Wounds  of  the  flelhy  parts,  which  cannot  be  cured  with  a  Ligature ,  and  in  which  no  heteroge- 
neous  or  ‘tange  body  remains.^  It  is  performed  after  this  manner.  You  muft  have  a  fmooth 

b  a  three-fquare  point,  that  fo  it  may  the  better  enter  the  Skin, 

with  the  head  of  it  fomewhat  hollowed,  that  the  Thred  may  lie  therein  •,  for  fo  the  Needle  will  the 

a  hole  or  window  in  the  end,  which  you 
whSeft°™“l'‘ri“^“f  ■'  be  not  moved  to  the  one  fide  orothe™ 

Needle  \s  thriifl  rV,  ™y  See  through  that  window  when  the 

thfwoi  nd  in  ^  ^  “  ‘°8«het  with  the  thred,  and  withall  hold  the  lip  of 

Sfous  pie^eLw^V'‘u^rV°''r•"“',^  the  drawing  forth  of  the  Needle  and  Thred. 
anv  ofit  be  Eltw  thn  Wound  tieakiret,  near  to  which  cut  off  the  Thred,  left  that  if 

patted  from  them  wTtb^^  fo  fticktothc  Emplaifters  that  it  cannot  be  plucked  andfe- 

Luft  through  ttemidinfTw  V  taken  off.  But  you  muft  note  the  firft  flitch  muft  be 

^  ^  Wound,  and  then  the  fecond  mu(t  be  in  that  fpace  which  is  between 

your  flitches,  the  lips  of  the 

have  free  Daffaf>efLfh  nnd  i  fl  ^  ^  fpace  mufl  be  left  open  between  them,  that  tLe  matter  may 

ioined  tol^the?  inflammation  and  pain  may  be  avoided  :  other  wife,  if  they  (hall  be  clofely 

fuppLiration  the  line  'l/vJ  f  between,  a  tumor  after  arifing  when  the  matter  (hall  come  to 
the  Thred  ^  Bur  ^  diflended  that  they  may  eafily  be  broken  by  the  flilfnefs  of 

the  Ihred.  Bqt  you  muft  neither  take  hold  of  too  much  nor  too  little  fldhwith  your  Needles 

U2  (oi 
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for  too  little  will  not  holdT and  too  much  caufeth  pain  and  inflammation.  And  befides,  leaves  an  ili- 
favoured  fear  Yet  in  deep  Wounds  fuch  as  are  thofe  which  are  made  in  the  thicker  Mufcles,  the  Nee¬ 
dle  muft  be  thruft  home,  that  fo  it  may  comprehend  more  of  the  fleftiy  fubftance,  left  the  Thred  drawn 
awav  bv  the  weight  of  the  flefti  not  taken  hold  of,  may  be  broken.  But  oft-times  Wounds  are  feen 
made  in  fuch  places,  as  it  would  be  needful  the  Chirurgeon  fliould  have  a  crooked  Needle  and  Pipe, 
otherwife  the  Suture  will  not  fucceed  according  to  his  defire.  Wherefore  I  have  thought  good  to 
fet  forth  both  their  figures,  that  you  may  ufe  either  as  occafion  (hall  ferve. 

7he  Figures  of  Pipes  svith  Fenefiels  in  them^  andNeedles  ft  for  Sutures, 


The  fccond 
means  of  Su¬ 
ture. 

The  third 
manner  of 
Suture. 


The  fourth 
kind  of  Suture 
termed  Gaflro- 
mphia. 

The  fifth  kind 
called  the  Dry 
Suture. 


The  fecond  Suture  is  made  juft  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Skinner  fows  their  Fells  or  Furs. 
And  the  Guts  muft  be  fowed  with  this  kind  of  Suture  (if  they  (hall  be  at  any  time  Wounded)  that  the 

Excrements  come  not  forth  by  the  Wound. 

The  third  Suture  is  made  by  one  or  more  Needles  having  Thred  in  them,  thruft  through  thc- 
Woun.d,  the  Thred  being  wrapped  to  and  again  at  the  head  and  the  point  of  the  Needle,  as  Boys  ufe 
to  faften  their  Needle,  for  fear  of  lofing  it,  in  their  Caps  or  Cloths.  This  kind  of  Suture  is  fit  in  the 
curing  and  healing  of  Hare-lips,  as  we  lhall  ftiew  you  hereafter  exprelfed  by  a  Figure. 

The  fourth  kind  of  Suture  is  termed  Gaflroraphia^  invented  for  the  reftoring  and  uniting  the  great 
Mufcles  of the  Epgajirmm,  or  lower  Belly,  cut  with  a  great  wound  together  with  the  Peritoneum  lying 
under  them.  The  manner  whereof  we  lhall  Ihew  in  due  place. 

The  fifth  kind  is  called  the  dry  Suture,  which  we  ufe  onely  in  the  Wounds  of  the  face,  which  alfo 
we  will  deferibe  in  its  proper  place. 


The  figns  of 
hloud  flowing 
from  an  Arte¬ 
ry* 


The  firft  way 
of  flaying 
bleeding. 


The  a.tnanner 
of  ftanching  ic 

The  ^.way  by 
binding  of  the 
■Veffels. 


Am  admoni¬ 
tion. 

The  4.way  by 
Efchatoricks. 


The  5.way  by 
cutting  oft  the 
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CHAP.  VII.» 

I 

Of  the  Flux  ofBloud,  which  ufually  happens  in  W ounds, 

OFt-times  great  bleeding  follows  upon  Wounds,  by  reafon  offome  Veflel  cut,  broken,  or  torn, 
which  there  is  need  to  heal  and  help  diligently,  becaufe  thebloud  is  the  treafure  of  Na¬ 
ture,  without  which  life  cannot  confift.  The  Bloud  which  floweth  from  an  Artery,  is  thus 
known.  It  is  more  fubtile,  it  funs  forth  as  it  were  leaping,  by  reafon  of  the  vital  fpirit  contained  to¬ 
gether  with  it  in  the  Arteries.  On  the  contrary,  that  which  floweth  from  a  Vein  is  more  grofs,  black, 
and  flow.  Now  there  are  many  ways  of  ftanching  bloud. 

The  firft  and  moft  ufual  is  that,  by  which  the  lips  of  the  Wound  are  clofed,  and,  unlels  it  be  fomc- 
what  deep,  are  contained  by  Medicins  which  have  an  artringent,  cooling,  drying,  and  glutinous  fa¬ 
culty  :  AsFerre  f gill,  Boli  Armenia  ana  |5.  ‘thurU^  Maflicis^  Myrrhe^  Aloes^  ana'^i],Farine  volaumo- 
lend,  I  i.  Fiat  pulvU  qui  albumine  ovi  excipiatur.  Or,  Kc’  Thuris  &  AloeSy  ana  partes  equates.  Let  them 
be  mixt  with  the  White  of  an  Egg,  and  the  Down  of  a  Hare,  and  let  the  pledgets  be  dipped  in  thefe 
Medicins,  as  well  thofe  which  are  put  unto  the  Wound,  as  thofe  which  are  applied  about  it.  Then  let 
the  Wound  be  bound  up  with  a  double  cloth  and  fit  ligature,  and  thepart  befo  feated  asmay  feem 
the  leaft  troublefom  and  moft  free  from  pain. 

But  if  the  Bloud  cannot  be  ftaid  by  this  means,  when  you  have  taken  off  all  that  covereth  it,  you 
(hall  prefs  the  Wound  and  the  orifice  of  the  Veffel  with  your  Thumb ,  fo  long  until  the  bloud  ftiall  be 
concrete  about  it,  into  fo  thick  a  clot  as  may  ftop  the  paffage. 

But  if  it  cannot  be  thus  ftaid,  then  the  Suture  (if  any  be)  muft  be  opened,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Vef¬ 
fel  towards  the  original  or  root,  muft  be  taken  hold  of  and  bound  with  your  Needle  and  Thred,  with 
as  great  a  portion  of  the  flefti  as  the  condition  of  the  part  will  permit.  For  thus  I  have  ftaid  great 
bleedings,  even  in  the  amputation  of  members,  as  I  ftiall  ftiew  in  fit  place.  To  perform  this  Work  we 
are  often  forced  to  divide  the  skin  which  covereth  the  wounded  Veffel.  For  if  the  Jugular  Vein  or 
Artery  be  cut,  it  will  contradf  and  draw  it  felf  upwards  and  downwards.  Then  the  Skin  it  felf  muft 
belaid  open  under  which  it  lieth,  and  thrufting  a  Needle  and  Thred  under  it,  it  muft  be  bound  as  I 
have  often  done.  But  before  you  loofe  the  knot,  it  is  fit  the  flefti  ftiould  be  grown  up,  that  it  may  ftop 
the  mouth  of  the  Veffel,  left  it  ftiould  then  bleed. 

But  if  the  condition  of  the  part  ftiall  be  fuch  as  may  forbid  this  comprehenfion,  and  binding  of  the 
Veflel,  we  muft  come  to  £/c/woficj!y',  filch  as  are  the  powder  of  burnt  Fimo/,  the  powder  of  Mercury, 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  burnt  Allum  •,  and  Caufticks  which  caufe  an  Efcar.  The  falling  away  of 
which  muft  be  left  to  Nature,  and  not  procured  by  Art,  left  it  Ihould  fall  away  before  that  the  orifice 
of  the  Veffel  ftiall  be  ftopt  with  the  flelh  or  clotted  bloud. 

But  fometimes  it  happens  that  the  Chirurgeon  is  forced  wholly  to  cut  off  the  Veffel  it  felf, 

that 
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that  thus  the  ends  of  the  cut  VelTel  withdrawing  themfelves,  and  ftirinking  upwards  and  downwards, 
licing  hidden  by  the  quantity  of  the  adjacent  and  incompaffing  parts,  the  flux  ofthebloud,  which 
was  before  not  to  be  ftaid,  may  be  flopped  with  lefs  labour.  Yet  this  is  an  extreme  remedy  and  not 
to  be  ufed,  unlefs  ybu  have  in  vain  attempted  the  former. 


CHAP.  VI It. 

Of  the  pain  tvhjch  happens  upon  Wounds, 

T  He  pains  which  follow  upon  Wounds  ought  to  be  quickly  aflwaged,becaufc  nothing  (o  quick” 
ly  dejecfls  the  powers, and  it  always  caul'es  a  defluxion,  of  how  good  foever  a  habit  and  tem¬ 
per  the  body  be  of-,  for  Nature  ready  to  yield  alfiflance  to  the  wounded  part,  always  fends 
more  humours  to  it  than  are  needful  for  the  nourifliment  thereof,  whereby  it  comes  to  mf; 
defluxion  k  eafily  increafcd,  either  by  the  quantity,  or  quality,  or  by  both.  ^ 

Therefore  to  take  away  this  pain,the  author  of  dcfluxion,let  fuch  medicins  be  applied  to  the  part  as 
have  a  repelling  and  mitigating  faculty  ^  as  Olei  Myrtili,  &  Rofarum,  ana  \  ij.  Cem  alb.  %  i.  Farms: 
hordei,  ^  |5.  Boh  armeni,& terr£  figtUat,  ana  5  vj.  Melt  the  Wax  in  the  Oils,  then  incorporate  all  the 
refl,  and  according  to  Art,  make  a  Medicin  to  be  applied  about  the  part :  or,  R:  Emplaji.  Viacalcith. 
5  iv.  Ole.  Kofar.&  aceti^  ana  'i  Uquefant  fimul^  and  let  a  Medicin  be  made  for  the  fore-mentioned* 
ufe.  Irrigations  of  Oil  of  Rofes  andMyrtils,  with  the  white  of  an  Egg,  or  a  whole  Egg  added 
thereto,  may  ferve  for  lenitives,  if  there  be  no  great  inflammation  Rowlers  and  double  cloths,  moi- 
ftened  in  Oxycrate,  will  be  alfo  convenient  for  the  fame  purpofe.  But  the  force  of  fuch  Medicins 
mufl  be  often  renewed,  for  when  they  are  dried,  they  augment  the  pain.  But  if  the  pain  yield  not  to 
thefe,  we  mufl  come  to  narcotick  Medicins,  fuch  as  are  the  Oil  of  Poppy,  of  Mandrake,  a  Cataplafm  of 

Henbane  and  Sorrel,  adding  thereto  Mallows  and  Marfli-mallows,  of  which  we  fpokc  formerly  in 
treating  of  a  Phlegmon.  r 

Laftly,  We  mufl  give  heed  tothecaufe  of  the  pain,  to  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  humour  that 
flows  down,  and  to  the  way  which  nature  affeds :  for  according  to  the  variety  of  thefe  thin^^s  the 
Medicins  muft  be  varied,  as  if  heat  caufe  pain,  it  will  be  alTwaged  by  application  of  cooling  things ; 
and  the  like  reafon  cbferved  in  the  contrary :  If  Nature  intend  fuppuration,  you  mufl  help  forwards 
Its  indeavours  with  fuppurating  Medicins. 


Paiil  weakens 
the  body,  and 
caufes  deflur^ 
xions. 


Divers  Ano¬ 
dynes  or  me¬ 
dicins  to  af- 
fwage  pain. 


p  H  A  P.  IX. 

'Of  Cmvutfm  by  reafon  of  a  Wound* 

A  Convulfion  is  an  unvoluntary  contradion  of  the  Mufcles  fas  of  parts  moveable  at  ourplea- 
fure)  towards  their  original,  that  is,  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Marrow,  for  by  this  the  convulfed 
member  or  the  whole  body  (if  the  Convulfion  beunivcrfalj  cannot  be  moved  at  our  plea- 
fure.  Yet  motion  is  not  loft  in  a  Convulfion  as  it  is  in  a  Palfie,  but  it  is  onely  depraved  •  and  be- 
caufe-fometimes  the  Convulfion  polfeifeth  the  whole  body,  otherwhiles  fome  part  thereof  *  vou  mufl 
note  that  there  are  three  kinds  ot  Convulfions  in  general.  ’  ^ 

The  firft  k  called  by  the  Greeks  letanos,  when  as  the  whole  body  grows  ftiff  like  a  flake  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  moved  any  way. 

The  fecond  is  called  Ophifthotonos^  which  is  when  the  whole  body  is  drawn  backwards. 

The  third  is  termed  Empfojihotonos,  which  is  when  the  whole  body  is  bended  or  crooked  forwards 
A  particular  Convulfion  is,  when  as  the  mufcle  of  the  Eye,  Tongue,  and  the  like  parts  which  is  fur- 
nilM  with  a  Nerve,  is  taken  with  a  Convulfion,  Repletion,  or  Inanition,  Sympathy  or  confent  of 
pain  caule  a  Convulfion.  Abundance  of  humours  caufe  Repletion,  dulling  the  body  by  immoderate 
eating  and  drinking,  and  omilfion  of  Exercife,  or  any  accuflomed  evacuation,  as  fuppielTion  of  the 
Hemorrhoids  and  Courfes :  for  hence  are  fuch  like  excrementitious  humours  drawn  into  the  Nerves 
with  which  they  being  repleat  and  filled  are  dilated  more  than  is  fit ,  whence  necelfarily  becomins 
more  (hort,  they  fuffer  Convnlfion.  Examples  Whereof  appear  in  Leather,  and  Lute  or  Viol  ftrinas 
which  Iwollen  with  moifture  in  a  wet  feafon  are  broken  by  repletion.  .  ’ 

Immoderate  Vomitings, Fluxes, or  Bleedings, caufe  Inanition  or  Emptinefs  i  wherefore  a  Convulfion 
caufed  by  a.  Wound, is  deadly :  as  alfo  by  burning  Fevers.  For  by  thefe  and  the  like  caufes  the  inbred 
and  pnmogenious  humidity  of  the  Nerves  is  walled,  fo  that  they  are  contracted  like  Leather  which 
is  Ihrunk  up  by  being  held  too  near  the  fire,  or  as  Fiddle-firings  which  dried  with  Summers  heat  are 
broken  with  violence  ^  fuch  a  ^onvulfion  is  incurable :  For  it  is  better  a  Fever  follow  a  Convulfion 

ft  ^  by  Hippocrates,  fo  that  fiach  a  Fever  be  proportional  to 

the  ftrength  of  the  convullihck  caufe,  and  the  Convulfion  proceed  from  Repletion  •,  for  tL  abundant 
humour  cauling  the  Convulfion  is  digelted  and  wafted  by  the  feverilh  heat. 

1  he  caules  ot  a  convulfion  by.  reafon  of  pain ,  are  either  the  punCture  of  a  Nerve  whether  it  bp 

the  biting  of  a  venemous  Beaft  or  by  a  thing  inanimate  as  bv  the  prick  of 
a  Needle,  Thorn,  or  Pen-knife  •,  or  great  and  piercing  cold,  which  is  hurtful  to  the  Wounds  princi- 

A  •’Y  great  and  bitter’ pain  in 

he  JNerves  they  are  contracted  towards  their  original,  that  is,  the  Brain,  as  ifthev  would  crave 

fuccour  from  their  parents  in  their  diftrelTed  eftate.  Befides  alfo,  an  ill  vapour^canTed  t^the 

wXit'alhthrNemfand°M‘rr'''““*^‘^^  that  contraaing  it  fdf;  it  alfo  contraaeth  together 
acknefs  'hofe  which  have  the  FSling- 

hiif  alfr,  ft..  M  "Ot  Onely  the  Brain  it  felf  fuffereth  together  with  the  Nerves 

but  alfo  the  Naves  with  the  Brain.  The  figns  of  a  ConvuUioir  are,  difficult  .painful,  and  depravtd 

LI  3  metiewfs. 


What  a  Con¬ 
vulfion  is. 


Three  kinds 
of  an  univerfal 
Convulfion. 

Three  caufes 
of  a  Convul¬ 
fion. 

Caufes  of  Re¬ 
pletion. 


Caufes  of  Ina¬ 
nition. 


Aph.t6,fec.z, 


Caufes  of  Con¬ 
vulfion  by  con¬ 
fent  of  pain. 


<?ins  ofa  con- 
ulfion. 
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motions,  either  of  fome  part  or  of  the  whole  body,  turning  aCde  of  the  Eyes  and  whole  Face,  a  contra- 
dion  of  the  Lips,  a  drawing  in  of  the  Cheeks  as  if  one  laughed,  and  an  univerfal  Sweat. 


The  caufe  of  a 
Convulfion  by 
Repletion, 


The  cure  of  a 
€onvuIfion 
caufed  by  ina¬ 
nition. 


An  Emollient 
Liniment  for 
any  Convul- 
fion. 

An  Emollient 
and  humeft- 
ing  Bath. 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

> 

Xhe  cure  of  a  Convitlfion, 

He, Cure  of  a  Convulfion,is  to  be  varied  according  to  the  variety  of  the  convulfive  Caufe,  for 
that  which  proceeds  from  Repletion  muft  be  other  wife  cured,  than  that  which  is  caufed  by 
an  inanition  ^  'and  that  which  proceeds  of  Pain,  otherwife  than  either  of  them.  For  that 
which  is  caufed  by  Repletion  is  cured  by  difcuffing  and  evacuating  Medicins*,  as  by  Diet  conve¬ 
niently  appointed,  by  purging,  bleeding,  digeftive  local  Medicins,  Exercife,  Fridions,  Sulphureous 
Baths  and  other  things  appointed  by  the  prefcription  of  fome  learned  Phyfician  which  fhall  overfee 
the  cure,  which  may  confume  the  fuperfluous  and  excrementitious  humors  that  polfefs  the  fubftance 
of  the  Nerves  and  habit  of  the  Body.  The  local  remedies  are  Oils,  Unguents,  and  Liniments,  with 
which  the  Neck,  Back-bone,  and  all  the  contraded  parts  lhall  be  anointed.  The  Oils  are,  the  Oil  of 
Foxes,  Bays,  Cammomil,  Worms,  Turpentine,  of  oiCafioreum:  The  Ointments  arc,  Vngmn- 

tuM  AfTcLgon^  AgTipp£^  dc  M&Ttiututn,  This  may  be  the  form  of  a  Liniment  s  R  Old  chatndim* 

&  Laurin.  ana  ^  ij.  Olei  Vulp.  ^  i.  Vnguenti  de  Althea  &  Marti,  an,  3  (5.  Axmgt£  VnlpU^  %  i.Aqua  viu 
I  i.  \^,  Cer£  quantum  fufficit.  Make  a  Liniment  for  your  ufe.  Or,  R  Olei  Lumhric.  de  Spica  &de  Cajio- 
reo an,^  ii],  Axung, hum,^  i, Sulpifuris vivi^  §  p.  Cer£  quantum  Juficit,  Make  a  Liniment.  Or, 
guenti  Martiati^  Agrjp,  an,  ?  iij.  Oleide  ‘terebinth,  ^  i.  (5.  Olei  Salvi£^  3  Aqua  vit£  ^  i.  Cer£  ^  i. 
fiat  linimentum.  But  this  difeafc  is  cured  by  flender  Diet ,  and  Sweating,  with  the  Decodions  of 
Guaiacum,  becaufe  by  thefe  remedies  the  grofs,  tough,  and  vifcid  excrements,  which  arc-in  fault,  arc 
digefted, 

A  Convulfion  proceeding  of  Inanition  is  to  be  cured  by  the  ufe  of  thofe  things  which  do  wholfomly 
and  moderately  nourilh.  And  therefore  you  muft  prefcribe  a  Diet  confifting  of  Meats  full  of  good  nou- 
riftiment,as  Broths,  and  Cullices  of  Capons,  Pigeons,  Veal,  and  Mutton,  boiling  therein  Violet  and 
MalkAv  leaves.  Conferves  muft  be  ordained,  which  may  ftrengthen  the  debilitated  powers,  and  bu¬ 
rned  the  habit  of  the  body  j  fuch  as  are  the  Conferves  ol  Buglofs,  Violets,  Borage,  and  Water  Lillies. 
The  following  Broth  will  be  profitable,  R  La&uc£^  Buglof.  &portul,  an,  M.i.  quatuor  femimm  jrigid, 
major,  an,  1  ^.femim  Barberu,  i.  Let  them  all  be  boiled  with  a  Chicken,  and  let  him  take  the  Broth 
every  morning.  If  thirft  opprefs  him,the  following  Julep  will  be  good.  K  Aqu£rofar,  |  iv.  aqu£  viol,. 
ft  {:,faccari  albiftmi  f  vi,  fiat  Juleps  utatur  infiii.  If  the  Patient  be  bound  in  his  body,  emollient  and 
humeding  Clyfters  (hall  be  appointed,  made  of  the  decodion  of  a  Sheeps  head  and  feet.  Mallows, 
Marfti  Mallows,  Pcllitory  of  the  Wall,  Violet  leaves,  and  other  things  of  the  like  faculty.  Or  that  the 
remedy  may  be  more  ready  and  quickly  made,  let  the  Clyfters  be  of  Oil  and  Milk.  Topick  remedies 
fhall  be  Liniments.and  Baths.  Let  this  be  the  example  of  a  Liniment,  R  Olei  Viol,  &  Amy gdal, 
dulc.an.^  i].OleiLilior,&  Lumbric,  an,^i,  AxungU  porci  recentis^  f  iij.  nov£  quantum  fufficit^ 
fiat  Linimentum^  with  which  let  the  whole  fpine  and  part  affeded  be  anointed :  This  fhall  be  the  form 
of  an  emollient  and  humeding  bath.  R  Fol.Malv£^  Bifinalv£^  Variet,  ana  M,y],  Seminis  Lini& 
fcenug,an,ih  coquantur  in  aqua  communis  addendo  Olei  Lilior,  lb  ix.  Make  a  Bath :  into  which  let  the 
Patient  enter  when  it  is  warm.  When  he  fhall  come  forth  of  the  Bath,  let  him  be  dried  with  warm 
cloths,  or  reft  in  his  bed  avoiding  fweat.  But  if  the  Patient  be  able  to  undergo  the  charge,  it  will  be 
good  to  ordain  a  Bath  of  Milk,  or  Oil  alone,  or  of  them  equally  mixt  together. 


CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  Cure  of  a  Convulfion  by  jjmpathy  and  pain. 

The  Cure  of  A  Convulfion  which  is  caufed  both  by  confent  of  pain  and  communication  of  the  affed,  is  cu- 

a  Convulfion  fjk  red  by  remedies  which  are  contrary  to  the  dolorifick  caufe.  For  thus  if  it  proceed  from  a 

by  apunfture  pundure  or  venemous  bite,  the  wound  muft  be  .dilated  and  enlarged  by  cutting  the  skin, 

that  fo  the  venenate  matter  may  flow  forth  more  freely,  for  which  purpofe  alfo  Medicins  which  arc 
of  a  thin  and  liquid  confiftence,  but  of  a  drying  and  digeftive  faculty  fhall  be  poured  in,  to  call  forth 
and  diffove  the  virulency ,  as  Treacle  and  Mithridate  diffolved  in  Aqua  wtjf,  withalittle  of  fome 
A  worthy  Mercurial  Powder  •,  for  this  is  a  noble  antidote.  Alfo  Cupping-glalfes  and  foarirications  will  be 

xipharmacim  good.  Laftly,  the  condition  of  all  dolorifickcaufes,  fhall  be  oppugned  by  the  oppofition  of  contrary 

or  Antidote.'  remedies ,  as  if  pain  by  reafon  of  a  pricked  nerve  or  tendon,  fhalf^ufe  a  Convulfion,  it  muft  pre- 
fently  be  refifted  by  proper  remedies,as  Oilof  Turpentine,ofE«pfor^m»i,mixt  with  Aqu.  vit£^znd  alfo 
with  other  remedies  appropriated  to  punctures  of  the  nerves.  If  the  pain  proceed  from  excefs  of  cold, 
becaufe  cold  is  hurtful  to  the  brain,  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  nerves  j  the  Patient  fhall  be  placed  in  a 
hot  air,  fuch  as  that  of  a  Hot-houfe  or  Stove  i  all  the  fpine  of  his  back  and  convulfed  parts  muft  be 
.  anointed  with  the  hot  liniments  above  mentioned :  for  that  is  much  better  than  fuddenly  to  expofe 

\  him  from  the  conceived  convulfifick  caufe  to  a  moft  jhot  fire  or  warm  bath.  In  the  mean  time  the 

muft  bin-  Chirurgeon  muft  take  diligent  heed,  that  as  foon  as  the  fign  ot  the  Convulfion  to  come ,  or  already 
de^he  lock-  prefen t,  or  at  hand,  do  fhew  themfelves,  that  he  put  a  flick  between  the  Patients  teeth,  left  they  be 

ing^the  fait  locked  up  by  the  pertinacious  contradion  of  the  Jaws,  for  many  in  fuch  a  cafe  have  bit  off  their 

tccthN.  Tongues,  for  which  purpofe  he  fhall  be  provided  of  an  inftrument  called  Speculum  Oris^  which  may 

\  be  dilated  and  con tradted  according  to  your  mind  by  the  means  of  a  ferew,  as  the  following  figures 

\  demonftratei  theoneprefentingitopenandfomewhattwined  up,  andtheotherasitisfhutt 
\  ffoe 
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the  Figure  of  a  Speculum  Oris,  to  open  the  Teeth  when  they  are  locked  or  held  faft  together. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Talfie, 

THe  Palfie  is  the  refolving  or-  mollification  of  the  nerves,  with  privation  of  fenfe  and  motion 
not  truly  of  the  whole  Body,  but  of  the  one  part  thereof,  as  of  the  right  or  left  fide.  And 
fuch  IS  properly  named  the  Palfie :  for  otherwife  and  lefs  properly  the  refolution  of  fome 
one  member  is  alfo  called  the  Palfie :  for  when  the  whole  body  is  refolved,  it  Is  an  Apoplexy.  Therc- 
fore  the  Palfie  fometimes  takes  half  the  body,  otherwhiles  the  upper  parts,  which  are  between  the  Na'- 
and  the  Head,  otherv^iles  the  lower  which  are  from  the  Navel  to  the  Feet  •,  fometimes  the 
^°"S^^Cullet,  Bidder,  Yard,  Eyes  j  and  laftly,  any  of  the  particles  of  the  body.  * 

It  difiers  from  a  Con vu  lion  in  its  whole  nature.  For  in  a  convulfion,  there  is  a  contention  and 

^i^neA^hTr  r thereof:  befides,  it  comnionlyhap- 
^neththar  the  fenfe  IS  either  abolilhed  or  very  dull,  which  ufually  remains  perfedin  a  Convulfion. 

Thjwe  are  feme  which  have  a  pricking,  and  as  it  were  great  pain  in  the  part. 

p  •  internal  are  humours  obfiruding  one  of  the  Ventricles 

f  the  Brain,  or  one  fide  of  the  fpinal  marrow,-  fe  that  the  animal  faculty,  the  worker  of  Senfe  and 
potion,  cannot  by  the  nerves  come  to  the  part  to  perform  its  adion.  The  external  caufes  are  a  Si 

-rAe  by  wnich  oft-times  the  joints  are  dillocated ,  the  fpinal  marrow  wrefted 

«ifide,  and  conftridions  and  cornpreffions  of  the  Vertebr£  arife,  which  are  caufes  that  the  animal  feirh 
cannot  come  to  the  Organs  in  its  whole  fubfiance.  But  it  is  eafie  by  skill  in  Anatomy  perfedW  to 
the  refolved  part  the  feat  of  the  morbifick  caufe,  for  when  there  is  a  Prifie  propLlv 
0  called,  that  is^  when  the  right  or  left  fide  is  wholly  feized  upon ,  then  you  may  know  thanhe  ob^ 

braiiT,  or  fpinal  marrow  i  but  if  the  parts  of  the  head  beuntoucht  either  of 
the  fides  being  whdly  refolved,  the  fault  remains  in  the  original  of  the  fpinal  marrow  •,  ifthearms 
be  taken  with  this  Difeafe,  we  may  certainly  think  that  the  matter  of  the  Difeafe  lies  hid  in  tho 
fifth  fixth,  and  feventh  of  theneck.  But  if  the  lower  members  lai^uTlh/we 

?  1^5  contained  in  the  Vertebra  oi  the  Loins  and  Holy-bme.  Which  thin^ 

heDi&rrP  may  always  have  recourfe  to  the  original 

feeDTeafe.  The  Palfie  which  proceeds  from  a  nerve  cut,  or  exceedingly  bruifed,  is  incurable 
becaufe  the  way  to  the  part  by  that  means  is  (hut  againft  the  animal  fpint.-  Oldmcnfearce  or 
never  recover  of  the  Palfie,  becaufe  their  native  heat  is  languid,  and^  they  are opprelTed  with 
abundaiice  of  excrementitious  humours  i  neither  doth  an  inveterate  Palfie  which^  hath  I  ^ 
poftft  the  part,  neitherthat  which  fucceeds  an  Apoplexy,  yielVman^  hoprof  cum 

l‘S?tu  hul  "“  1°  *e  dilfipatirof?heTefoW 


What  a  Palfie 
is. 

The  differen¬ 
ces  thereof. 


How  it  differs 
froiti  a  Con- 
vulfon. 


The  Caufes, 


It  is  good  for 
a  Fever  to 
happen  upon 
a  Palfie. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Cure  of  the  Palfie, 

1^dies,SetanK^^  we hkve firft  ufed  generalreme-  Thedeco5 

Decodion  of  G^Ww’isvery  learned  and  prudent  Phyfician.  The  oSGuaheu 

and  drieth  up  all  the  humidity  with  relaxLh  attenuates,  digefis  8 

y  xeth  the  nerves :  but  when  fwe^  doth  not  flow,  it  ihall  not 

'  be 
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Things  aftual- 
ly  hot  good 
for  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  para- 
lytick  mem¬ 
bers. 


Lto  fcLventim 
his  ointment. 


An  approved 
ointment  for 
the  Palfic. 


A  diftilled 
Water,  good 
to  wafh  them 
outwardly, 
and  to  drink 
inwardly. 


Exercifes  and 
friftions. 
Chymical  Oil. 


What  Swoon¬ 
ing  is. 

Three  caufes 
of  Swooning. 


the  cure  of 
Iwooning 
:aufed  by  dif- 
ipation  of 
pirits. 

rhe  cure  ©f 
Swooning 
:aufed  by  a 
trenenate  air. 
The  cure  of 
Swooning 
caufed  by  op 
predion  and 
sbftruftion. 


-T - — — -  "XTt  the  refolvcd  members,  bricks  heated  ted  hot  in  the  fire  and  quenched  in  a 

be  La  refolving  herbs,  or  alfo  Hone  Bottles,  or  Ox  and  Swine  bladders , 

f SelSecoaion  s  for  iuch  heat  which  is  adual  refufeitateth  and  ftrengtheneth  the 
half  filled  V,  vv,  m  this  Difeafe  is  comrtionlv  very  languid :  Then  the  Patient  fhall  go  into  a 

in  the  T^Se  lately  dVerfbed  for  uf^ 

fethine  ub  ^ Tone  as  his  ftreneth  will  give  him  leave,  then  let  him  be  put  into  his  bed  well  covered, 
wl  ere  heMlfweafagahi,  be  dried,  and  reft.  Then  let  him  be  ptEfently  anointed  with  the  following 
Ointment  which  Lconei/xr  much  commends :  Vi0ldLmr'mi&de7etthnt},ani^U].  a 

NM&ZrokL  a, VmmMci,l  iv.  AgHa^iu  l^yFyrnhn,  T,tm<  Smaf.Gr.ncr.Jm,p 
Nardim&  f  ,  d  ,  .  .  -  j  [<  7erantur  &  mifceantur  omnia  cum  Okv.  &  V mo :  bulitant 

in  vaji  duphe,  ujgue  ad  j,,  form  of  I  Liniment,  adding  ^  little 

wSnTifflKirT’  dryJuM  ufe^^^^  following  remedy  apped  by  many  Phyficians: 

TMtZTles%ca:nard,SangHinkdracmuAh«rU,opoponac^,BdA,^U^^^ 

hintUna  i‘i  Balneo  Mark,  and  let  the  Spine  of 

the' Back  and  paral^ick  limTs  be  anointed  with  the  liquor  which  comes  from  thence.  Itove  often 

T^rTTfotce^ofthlsfollowingM^^^ 

mat.  Cinam.  Caryophy..  nuns  ofi  .  meiu.  hyperic.  anthes,  fixchad.  anaF.i.  Concifa  omnia 

pukg.calament.  mmt4rt,  ‘‘"‘‘f-f-^^^-fZTrZSantur.  And  let  them  be  diftilled  in  Balm, 

Mori.e,liketheformer,let  g  jrJrthus  theStomach 

Till  b^TeTcd^^id  much  contained  therein  as  the  fewcl  of  this  dileaf^  will  be  confumed. 

.  If  airSpl"m,„nerrf  extr^^^^^  whereof,  we  lhall  hereafter  declare  in  a  peculiar  Treatife. 

'  '  - ^ - - - r - 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  Srvoming. 

Swooning  is  a  fudden  and  pertinacious  defedf  pf  all  the  powers,  but  efpecially  the  vitri  -,  in  this, 
The  Patients  lie  without  motion  orfenfe,  fothat  the  Ancients  thought  that  it  differed  from 
toh  onely  in  continuance  of  time.  The  caufeofSwooning  which  happens  to  thofe  that  atp 
Wounded  is  Bleeding,  which  caufeth  a  diff.pation  of  the  fpirits ;  or  Fear,vri,ich  caufeth  a  fudden  and 
iota  etirement  of  tte  fpirits  to  the  hcart.Whencc  follows  an  intetm.  Tion  of  the  proper  duty,as  alfo  of 
of  the  reft  oTthe  facultiL  whileft  they  being  thus  troubled,  ate  at  a  ftand.  Alfo  Swooning  happens 
bTa  ™  rid  and  venenate  iapour,  carried  to  the  Heart  by  the  Arteries,  qntao  the  Brain  by  the  Nervess 

!ta£r  Si‘5  b  T.,«mlli  fc  .h«  ihtfpMn  «,  M  hMi  brj,"  *J  fcfra 

and  hab  ft  ofriie  body,  unto  the  Heart  and  Center.  Ixftly,  By  Corruption,  as  in  bodies  hlled  with 
hlouVs  and  in  poiLous  Wounds.  The  figns  of  Swooning  ate  pknefe,  a  dewy  and  fudden  fweat 
tXT  the  failing  of  the  pulfe,  a  fudden  falling  of  the  body  upon  the  ground  without  fenfe  and  mo- 
a  coLefs  pWing  thewhole  body,fo  that  the  Patient  may  feem  rather  dead  than  alive.  For 

many  of  thefe  who  fall  into  a  Swoon  die,  unlefs  they  have  [wefent  help.  u  ii  ,  •  • 

TherefoTyou  (hall  help  them,  if  when  they  are  ready  to  fall,  you  fprinkle  much  cold  water  in  their 
facIiSarthlfwoonmgTappen^^^^^^^^^ 

Xefo  hold  and  *eT  in  their  moufc.  But  if  it  be  caufed  by  a  putrid  vapour  and  poifonous  air, 
you IWl give  them  a  little MiAridateo^r Treacle 

berSuVSf^wLTby  reafm  of  the  pertinacious  opprdT.on  and  compreffion  of  the  fpirits 
St  the  tort  you  muft  give  them  all  fuch  things  as  have  power  to  ditafe,  call  forth,  and  refufci- 

■  p1?.3n“  ilbfc  rimpli  No«i.W.iIlj  .«dP.I-c< 4,  Mwith  Or-*-. 

wherein  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  and  Ginger  have  been  nceped. 
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CH  A  P.  XV.  i'  ^ 

0/ Delirium  (i.  e.}  Ravmg.T’alking  idly,  or  Voting. 

Doting  or  Talking  ijlly,  here  is  ufed  for  a  fympjtom  which  commonly  happeneth  in  Fevers 
cauied  by  a  wound,  and  inflammation  ,  and  it  is  a  perturbation  of  the  fanfie  and  fundion 
ot  the  mind,  not  long  induring.  Wherefore  fuch  a  doting  happens  upon  Wounds  by  reafon 
ot  vehement  pain,  and  a  fever,  when  as  the  nervous  parts,  as  the  joints,  ftcmach,  and  midriff,  fliall  be 

•  therefore  call  the  Midriff  Hnna,  becaufe  when  this  was  hurt,  as  if  the  mind 

It  lelt  werehurt,  a  certain  phrenzie  enfues  i  that  is,  a  perturbation  of  the  animal  faculty,  which  is  im- 
ployed  in  ratiocination,  by  reafon  of  the  community  which  the  Di^hragfna  hath  with  the  Brain  by 
the  Nerves  fent  from  the  fixth  conjugation,  which  aife  carried  to  the  flcmach.  Therefore  Dotine 
happens  by  too  much  bleeding,  which  caufeth  a  dilfipation  of  the  fpirits,  whereby  it  happens  that  the 
motions  and  thoughts  of  the  mind  err,  as  we  lee  it  happens  to  thole  who  have'  bled  much  in  the  am¬ 
putation  ol  a  member.  And  it  happens  by  the  pundure  of  a  venemous  Beaft,  or  from  Seed  retained 
or  corrupted  in  the  V  on:ib,or  from  a  Gangrene  or  Sphacel,  from  a  venenate  and  putrid  air  carried  up 
to  the  Brain,  or  from  a  fudden  tumultand  fear.  Laftly,  What  things  foever  with  any  diftemper  efpe- 
cially  hot,  do  hurt  and  debilitate  the  mind  Thefe  may  caufe  Doting  by  the  afflux  of  humours,  fpe- 
cially  cholerick,  by  dilTipation,  oppreffion  or  corruption  of  the  fpirits.  Therefore  if  it  fflall  proceed 
trom  the  inflammation  of  the  Brain,  and  Meninges  or  Membranes  thereof  i  after  Purgiop;  and^Bloud 
letting  by  ^e  prefcription  of  a  Phyfician,  the  hair  being  fliaved  or  cut  off,  the  head  Ml  be  fomenll 
f  and  then  an  Emplaiftcr  oC  Viacalcitheos,  diffolvedin  Oil  and  Vinegar  of  Rofts 

mail  be  laid  thereupon.  Sleep  (hall  be  procured  with  Barly  creams,  wherein  the  feeds  of  white  Ponhv 
have  been  boiled.  With  Broths  made  of  the  decodion  of  the  cold  feeds  of  Lettuce,  Purflain  ^  Sorrel 

Rofe-water  and  a  little  Vinegar.  Let  hirn  have  merry  and  pleafant  Companions  that  may  divert  his 
mind  from  all  cogitations  of  forfowful  things,  and  may  eafeand  free  him  of  cares,  and  with  their 
fwcet  intreaties  may  bring  him  to  himfelf  again.  But  if  it  happen  by  default  of  the  fpirits,  you  mull 
feek  remedy  from  thole  things  which  have  been  fet  down  in  the  Chapter  of  Swooning, 


Wliaca  fjrm- 
ptomarical 
lirim  is.  * 
The  caufej 
thereof. 

Why  the 
Brain  fuffers 
with  the  Mid- 
riff. 


The  Caref 


‘The  End  of  the  Nineth  Booh. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  kind  or  drffereuces  of A  broken 

lOwtfiat  we  have  briefly  treated  of  Wounds  in  general,  that  is,  of  their  differences 
!  Cgns,  caiifes,  prognofticks  and  cure,  and  alfo  Ihewed  the  reafon,  of  the  accidents  and’ 
fymptoim  which  ufually  foHbw  and  accompany  them,  it  remains  that  we  treat  of 
than  as  they  are  incident  to  each  {art,  becaufe  the  cure  of  Wounds  mull  be  diverflv 
performed  according  m  the  diverfity  of  the  parts.  Now  we  will  begin  with  the 
Wounds  of  the  Head.  Therefore  the  head  hath  the  hairy  fcalp  lightly  bmffed  without 
any  wound  otherwhfles  It  is  wounded  without  a  Contufion,  and  fometimes  it  is  both  contufedand 
wound^ :  but  a  &a<aure  made  in  the  skull,  is  fometimes  fuperheiary,  fometimes  it  defcends  even  o 
the  fometimes  it  penetrates  through  the  two  Tables,  and  the  Meninges,  into  the  very  fubftance 
of  the  Braun  befides  the  Brain  is  oft-times  moved  andlhaken  with  breaking  of  the  internal  Veins 
and  divers  fymptorra  happen  when  there  appears  no  Wound  at  all  in  the  head :  of  all  and  every  of 
which  wewill  fpeakin order,  and  add  their  cure,  efpecially  accordingtotheopinionof  thedivinn 
HtppKrates,  He  in  his  Book  Of  the  tunds  of  the  Head,  feems  to  have  made  4  or  5  kinds  offradhites  rtf 

the  Skull.  The  firft  is  called  a  Filfure  or  Fradure,  the  fecond  a  Contufion  or  cS '  the  Ssif 
med  Effra^ma,  the  fourth  is  named  S edes,  or  a  feat ;  the  fifth  ("if  you  pleafe  to  add  It)  you  may  call  a 
Gounterhffure,  or  as  the  Interpreter  of  Taulits  calls  it,  a  Refonitus.  As  when  the  bone  is  cleft  on  the 
contrary  fide, to  that  which  recew^^  theflroke.  Thereare  many  differences  of  thefe 

fradures  are  great,  fomefmall,  and  others  indifferent :  fomerun  out  toa 

Ip  i  m  -n  ^7  contraded  fome  refide  onely  in  the  fuperfleies  others  de 

feend  to  the  Viploe,  or  elfe  pierce  through  both  the  Tables  of  the  Skull  j  fome  run  in  a  right  line  others 
u  an  oblique  and  circulars  fome  are  complicated  amongft'themfelves,  as  a  Fiffure  is  neceffarilv  and 
accompanied  with  a  Collifion  or  Contufion ,  and  others  are  affociated’ with  divers  accidems  as 

under  Sis  pTefled^wi*  Ssrf  Ae'^ne  Membrane  lying 

lemLlrthfha^fm^^^ 

the  help  of  memory,  I  have  thought  good  to  deferibe  them  in  the  following  Table. 

■  '  A  Table 


The  differen¬ 
ces  of  a  brof 
ken  head. 


the  kinds  of  a 
broken  skull 
out  of  Hipfo- 
cTiites. 
Differences 
from  their 
quantity. 
Differences 
from  their  fi- 
gure. 

From  their 
coniplicatiorf. 


A  TraSHre^  or  Solution  of  continuity  in  the  SkftU  is  eaujed  either  hy 


Of  Green  and  fBloudy 


Book  X. 


A  Table  of  the  Fradures  of  the  Skull. 

.  r Either  manifeji  KTo  yourfight^ 
and  apfarent,C*to  your  feelings 
that  is,  ^Or  Inftrument, 


[fContufion^  that 
*  is,  a  CoVifion  of 
a  thing  brui- 
fmg-i  hardjjea- 
vy  and  obtufi, 
which  jhall  fall 
or  be  Jrnitten  a~ 
gainfltheheadj^ 
or  againji 
which  the  head 
Jhall  be  k^iock^ 
ed,  Jo  that  the 
broken  bones 
<{  are  divided^  or 


tKeep  thtirnatu~ 
ral  fgure  and 
fite  touching 
each  othery 
whence  pro¬ 


ceeds  that  fra^ 
etureof  the 
SkjtU  which  is 
caUedaFiJfurCy 
which  is 


In  the  fame  boncy 
and  that  two 
manner  of 
waysy  as 

Or  obfcure  and 
not  manifeji , 
when  as  not  the 
part  which  re-  In  divers  bonesy 


m 

1 


ceived  the  blow^ 
is  woundedybut 
the  contrary 
thereto'^  that 
happens  either 


r  On  the  fide  i  (^for  exampky 
when  the  right  fdeofthe 
Bone  of  the  Forehead  is 
Jiruck^ny  the  left  is  cleft. 
Or  from  above  to  belowy  as 
when  not  the  firji  "Ta¬ 
ble  which  received  the 
blow  is  cleft  y  but  that 
which  is  under  it, 

-From  the  right  fide  to  the 
left  y  and  fo  on  the  con¬ 
trary  y  as  when  the  right 
Bregma  is  jiruck^y  ^nd 
the  left  cleft. 


to  wit,  infuch 
men  as  want 
futureSy  or  have 
them  very  clofcy  ^ 
or  dijpofed  o-< 

therways  then  From  before  to  hehindy  and 
is  Jit  y  and  this  the  contrary ,  as  when 
oppofition  is  ei-  the  Forehead  is  fmitteny 
ther  b  the  Nowl  is  cleft. 

Or  between  bothy  that  is,  the  obfcure  and  manifejiy  as  that  which 
is  termed  a  Capillary  Fifjurey  and  is  manifejied  by  fmearingit 
over  with  Oil  and  Writing  Ink- 

f  Whollyy  fo  that  the  particles  of  the  broken  bone  removed  from  their 
featy  and  falling  downy  pref  the  Membraney  whence  proceeds  that 
kind  of  effraHurey  which  retains  a  kjnd  of  attritiony  when  as  the 
bonejiruckjipon  is  broken  as  it  were  into  manyfragmentSyJhiverSy 
Or  lofe  their  fitey  and  fcalesy  either  apparenty  or  hid  in  the  found  boncy  fo  that  it  is 

^  and  that  either^  prefed  down. 

Or  in fame  fort  s  as  when  the  broken  bone  is  in  fame  part  feparatedy 
but  mothers  adheres  to  the  whole  bonCy  whence  another  kind  of 
efraHure  arifes  j  you  may  call  it  archedj^hen  as  the  bone  Jo 
fwells  upy  that  it  leaves  an  empty  f>ace  beWwi 
Succifion  '■)  when  the  bone  is  fo  cuty  that  in  Jbmepart  it  yet  adheres 
to  the  found  honey 

Fecifion  ,  when  the  fragment  falls  down  wholly  broken  off. 

Or  Seat  *,  when  the  mark^  of  the  Weapon  remains  imprinted  in  the 
W ntndy  that  the  Wound  is  of  no  more  length  nor  bredth  than  the 
W ’aponfell  upon. 


Or  by  imifton  of  ajharpy  or  cutting 
thingy  but  that  incifion  is  made 


Another  Table  of  the  differences  of  afradured  Skull. 


Their  Natureyaccording  to  whieh^ 
Fractures  are  called 


’Simplty  as  when  they  are  found  flit  ary  andbythem- 
felves, 

T  Mutually  with  themfelveSyOS  a  Contu- 
^  \  ftonyOrCollifion  with  Incifiony  a  Ftf- 

Compoundyand  J  Jure  with  an  Effra&ure,  Or, 
that  either  ^OF'ith  other  Symptomsy  as  Swellingy 
I  }  Fainy  Heaty  Bleedingy  Convulfwny 

and  the  like. 

Their  ^antity,  whence  they  are  called  greaty  ind^erenty  and finally  according  to  the  triple 

The  differences  of\  profundityi 

Erasures  com- I  ‘ u 

mon  to  thefe  ofj  ’ 

from  whence  they^iranfverjcy 
are  called  sBamndy 

C  Triangular, 

Their  SitCy  whence  they  are  termed  on  the  fore  or  hackly  or  the  ri^t  or  lefty  or  the  upper  or 
lower  party  or  fuperjiciary  and  profound. 

The  Party  whence  it  U  called  a  Fra&ure  cf  the  Foreheady  Nowly  Bregma,  and  jlony  bones  > 
and  hence  it  isjudgedy  what  may  be  deadly  or  hopeful  ofrecoveryy  eafie  or  difficult  to 
cure. 


all  other  parts 
aredrawnyeither 
from 
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C  H  A  P.  IL 

Of  the  caufes  andftgns  of  a  broken  Skftll, 

THe  caufes  of  a  broken  Skull  are  external,  as  a  fall,  a  blow,  or  ftroak  with  any  kind  of  Weapon,  The  externai 
(harp,  obtufe,  heavy,  hard,  the  bitings  of  Bealls,  and  many  other  things  of  the  like  kind. 

But  the  figns  by  which  we  come  to  kiioW  that  the  Skull  is  broken,  are  of  two  kinds  j  for 
fome  of  them  are  found  out  by  the  reafoning  and  difcourfe  of  the  mind,  other  bv  the  fenfe  as  thofc 
which  lay  open  the  Wound  to  the  Eye  and  Hand. 

The  Rational  figns  (hew  by  thefe  things  which  have  happened  upon  the  thing  it  felf^  whether  it  R^donal  cau- 
be,and  of  what  fort  it  is.  For  you  may  know  the  Skull  is  broken,if  the  Patient  fiiall  fall  down  with  the 
llroak,  or  if  he  (hall  fall  headlong  from  a  high  place  upon  fome  hard  thing.  If  for  fome  time  after  the 
ftroak  he  (hall  lie  without  fpeaking,  fight,  and  hearing  ^  if  he  (hall  have  felt  and  feel  much  pain  fo 
that  he  is  often  forced  to  put  his  hand  to  the  Wound.  But  alfo  the  Weapon  is  to  beconfidered  that  is 
whether  if  it  be  heavy,  obtufe,  pricking,or  (harp.  Alfo  we  mull  conlider  with  what  and  how  great 
llrength  the  (troak  was  given,  and  with  how  great  anger,  and  from  what  dillance  the  Weapon  fell ' 

Alfo  we  mull  confider  whether  the  Patient  received  the  blow  with  his  Head  unarmed  and  naked  i 
whethp  he  fell  into  a  Swoon  prefently  after  the  blow  •,  whether  when  he  came  to  himfelf,  he  was  in 
his  right  fenfes*,  whether  his  eyes  were  blinded  •,  whether  he  were  troubled  with  a  giddinefs  or  dizi- 
nefs,  and  whether  he  bled  at  the  nofe,  mouth,  ears,  or  eyes  ?  andlallly,  whether  he  vomited.  For 
Htppocrateswrkes,  that  thofe  who  have  their  Brain  cut,  muft  nccelfarily  have  a  Fever  and  vomiting  of 
Choler  to  enfuc  thereupon,  which  Galen  confirming  in  his  Commentary,  faith  that  the  fame  happens 
alfo  when  the  Wound  comes  to  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain. 

Alfo  a  dull  found  as  from  a  broken  VelTel  coming  from  the  Skull,  fthe  Hairy  fcalp  and  Pericranium  Lib.S.cap  4. 
being  taken  off)  and  it  being  lightly  fmitten  upon  with  an  iron  Probe,  is  faid  to  be  a  lign  of  a  fra- 
dure  thereof,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Paultu  JEgineta.  Truly  all  thefe  figns  make  a  great  coniedure  or 
rather  alTurednels  that  the  Skull  is  wounded,  and  the  Brain  hurt,  as  which  cannot  happen  unlefs  the 
bone  be  broken,  as  Celfus  hath  written.  Yet  many  have  had  their  Skulls  broken,  who  had  no  fuch 
fen  immediately  after  the  blow,*  but  this  is  very  feldom.  But  I  do  not  think  fit  amongft  fo  many 
ligns,hcre  to  omit  that  which  is  fet  down  by  GuidoAi  any  f  faith  he^  will  know  in  what  place  the  Skull  Hippocratts 
is  broke,  let  the  Patient  hold  faft  between  his  fore-teeth  one  end  of  a  Lute  Ifringor  thred  and  the  Guido't 

Chirurgeon  hold  the  other  in  his  hand,  then  let  him  lightly  touch  or  play  upon  the  firing  with  his 
fingers  i  for  inthe  very  infiantofthe  found  or  firoke,  the  Patient  will  be  certainly  admonifiied  or  &n  skull 
perfedly  perceive  the  part  ofthe  Skull  that  is  broken,  and  as  overcome  and  foLd  bythlfenfe 
of  pain,  will  by  lifting  up  of  his  hand  make  demonfiration  thereof.  As  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  truth  hereof  by  experience,  although  I  have  made  trial  of  it  in  many.  Wherefore  I  cannot 
fay  any  thing  certainly  of  this  fign,  as  neither  of  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  in  Coais 
Pr£f.  In  fuch  as  you  doubt  whether  the  bones  of  the  Skull  be  broken  or  not,  you  mufi  judge  by  gi¬ 
ving  them  the  fialkof  the  Afphodil  to  chaw  on  bothfidesof  their  jaws,  but  fothat  you  bid  them 
withall  obferve,  whether  they  perceive  any  bone  to  crackle  or  make  a  noife  in  their  heads  •,  for  thofc 
which  are  broken  feem  to  make  a  noife. 

But  pairing  over  thefe  things ,  now  let  us  come  to  thofe  figns  which  may  be  obvious  to  our 
fenfes. 


CHAP.  Ill 

Of  the  fgns  of  a  broken  Skii%  vphich  are  mani/eji  to  our  fenfe. 

THofe  figns  are  here  faid  to  be  manifefi  to  fenfe,  which  when  the  bone  is  bared,  manifefi-the 
Wound  to  our  Eyes,  Fingers,  and  Probe.  But  if  the  hairs  fiand  upon  one  end  inthe 
Wound,  you  may  know  the  bone  is  broke,  becaufe  the  hair  which  yields  to  the  violence  of 
the  blow,  cannot  be  fo  cut,  the  bone  which  refills  the  firoak  being  not  violated,  as  it  is  obferved  by 
Hippocrates  wherefore  we  may  by  the  light  of  this  one  thing,  before  any  infpedion  of  the  Wound 
it  felf,fufpea:  by  a  probable  con  jedure,  that  the  Skull  is  broken,  and  perfuade  the  beholders  or  Han¬ 
ders  by  (omuch. 

^  Moreover  we  may,  before  we  have  cut  the  skin  acrofs,  or  laid  bare  the  bone,  give  a  guefs  by  our  fee¬ 
ling,  whether  the  Skull  be  broken  or  no,  if  we  by  prelTing  down  our  fingers  near  the  Wound  (hall  per¬ 
ceive  the  bone  either  to  fiand  up,  or  be  prelTed  down  otherwife  than  it  (hould  naturally  be.  ^ 

The  skin  being  cut  crofs-wife,  and  the  bone  laid  bare,  if  the  fradure  be  not  obvious  to*the  eye  you 
muft  trie  with  your  Probe,  which  mufi  neither  be  too  thin  nor  too  fliarp,  left  by  falling  into  fome  na¬ 
tural  cranies,  It  may  caufe  us  to  fufped  without  any  caufe  that  the  bone  is  broken  i  neither  let  it  be 
too  thick,  left  the  little  clifts  may  deceive  you.  If  when  your  Probe  comes  to  the  bone  it  meets  with 
nothing  but  that  which  is  fmooth  and  llippery,  it  is  a  fign  that  it  is  whole. 

Buton  thecontrar>s  if  you  find  it  any  thing  rough,  fpecially  where  there  is  no  future,  it  (hews 
the  bone  IS  broken.  But  let  the  Chirurgeon  confider,  that  the  fradures  are  not  feldom  upon  the 
’  u  ‘  1  no^lways  one  and  their  natural  fite,  as  alfo  it  often  comes  to  pafs 

that  the  broken  clift,  or  cut  bone  cah  neither  be  perceived  by  your  fight  nor  infirument:  wherefore- 
If  you  think  there  IS  any  fuch  thing,  by  the  rational  figns  above  mentioned  •,  anoint  the  place  with 
Writing  Ink  and  Oil,  andfo  you  (hall  find  the  crack  or  clift,  by  the  meanswelhalllhew%u  here- 

mufi  diligently  confider  the  greatnefs  ofthe 
Difeafe,  and  apply  Medicins  Ipeedily.  Verily  when  a  fradure  chances  to  light  upon  any  future , 

the 


Senfible  figift 
of  a  broken 
skull  before 
the  dividing 
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cap. 
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h  the  difeafe  is  hard  to  be  known,  unlefs  the  fracture  be  very  great,  becaufe  the  futures  by  their  clifts 
Autmmusoi  noufthnefs  refemble  fractures  j  wherefore  Hippocrates  faith^that  he  \^s  deceived  by  them.  Now 
emtlmjHippe-  Ravine  briefly  delivered  the  differences  andfignsof  a  broken  Skull,  it  is  time  to  come  to  thefeveral 

ceivcd  by  the  kinds  thereofj  with  a  r  inure. 

futures.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — - - 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 

OfaFijJure.ybemgthefirfikjndofabro}^nSk»lL 

IF  the  Chirurgeon  by  the  fore-mentioned  figns  (hall  know  that  the  Skull  is  broken,  or  crac^,  and 
if  the  W ound  made  in  the  mulculous  skin  (hall  not  be  thought  fufficient  for  ordering  the  t 
then  muft  he  (have  off  the  hair,  and  cut  with  a  Raior  or  Incifion-knife,  the  rnufculous  Skin  wim 
the  Pericranium  lying  under  it  in  a  triangular  or  quadrangular  figure  to  a  proportionable  bignels,  al¬ 
ways  fhuiiriing  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  the  futures  and  temples  ^  neither  muft  he  fear  any  harm  to 
cnfuc  hereof)  for  it  is  far  better  to  bare  the  Bone  by  cutting  the  Skin,  than  to  fuffer  the  kind  ^d 
nature  of  the  Fra<fture  to  remain  unknown  by  a  too  religious  prefer  vation  of  the  skin  >  for  the  skin 

iscured  without  any  great  ado,  though  pluckt  off  to  no  purpofe.  ^  j  r  i  u  i. 

For  it  is  much  more  expedient  (in  Hippocrates  opinion)  to  cure  Difeafes  fafely  and  lecurely,  though 
not  fpcedily,  than  to  do  it  in  a  (horter  time  with  fear  of  relapfe  and  greater  inconveniencics.  Let 
this  diffedtion  be  made  with  a  Razor  or  (harp  Knife,  and  if  there  be  any  Wound  made  m  the  skin  by 
the  Weapon,  let  one  of  your  Incifions  be  made  agreeable  thereto. 

A  KazoTj  or  Incifwn-Knife, 


Upon  what  oc- 
cation  the 
haity  fcalp 
muft  be  cur. 


CtlfHS. 


Hippocrates. 


The  manner  Now  therefore  the  rnufculous  skin  together  with  the  Pericranium  muft  be  divided,  and  cut  with  a 
how  to  pull  the  (harp  Razor  preffed  and  guided  with  a  ftrong  andfteddy  handi  then  it  muft  be  fo  pluckt  from  the 
hairy  fcalp  lying  under  it,  that  none  thereof  remain  upon  the  bone  •,  for  if  it  ftiould  be  ren  t  or  toni 

with  the  Trepan,  it  would  caufe  vehement  pain  with  inflammations.  You  muft  begin  to  pull  it  back 
at  the  corners  of  the  lines  croffing  each  other  with  right  angles,  with  this  Chiffel  whofe  figure  you  fee 
here  expreffed. 

J  Chijfel  orinftrument  to  pull  back^or  feparate  the  Pericranium  from  the  Sh^lU 


The  manner 
to  bind  aVef- 
fel  in  cafe  of 
too  much  . 
bleeding. 

A  Hiftory, 


A  way  to  find 
a  frafture  in 
the  Skull, 
when  ic  pre- 
fents  not  ic 
fclf  to  the 
view  at  the 
firft. 

A  fign  that 
both  the  Ta¬ 
bles  arc  bro. 
ken. 


Then  you  muft  fill  all  the  Wound  with  Bolfters  of  fine  foft  lint,  that  fo  the  lips  may  be  kept  fur¬ 
ther  afunder.  But  you  ftiall  apply  upon  it  Medicins  fit  to  ftanch  bloud.  But  if  it  fo  come  to  pafs  that 
the  bloud  flows  forth  fo  violently,  that  itcanbeftaid  by  no  means,  the  Veffelitfelf  muft  be  bound, 
after  this  manner. 

Firft  thruft  through  the  rnufculous  skin  on  the  outfidc' with  a  peedlc  and  thred,  then  thruft  the  nee¬ 
dle  back  again, then  tie  the  thred  on  a  knot  on  the  out-fide,but  firft  putfome  lint  rolled  upto  thebig- 
nefs  of  a  Goofe-quill  between  the  thred  and  the  hairy  fcalp  on  both  fides  thereof,  left  the  ftrait 
twitching  of  the  thred  which  may  ferve  to  ftay  the  bleeding,  may  cut  and  tear  the  skin,  or  caufe  paiq : 

then  muft  you  raife  his  head  fomewhat  higher.  ,  .  r  i  f 

I  have  lately  tried,  and  performed  this  upon  a  certain  Coach-man ,  who,  thrown  from  the  Coach 
upon  his  head  on  a  pavement  of  Free-ftone,  exceedingly  bruifed  the  hinder  part  of  the  Bregma  Jot 
which  caufe  it  was  fit  to  open  the  rnufculous  skin,  withacrofs  Incifion,  both  that  the  congealed 
bloud  might  be  preffed  out,  as  alfo  that  the  fradure  (if  there  were  any)  might  be  obfoved.  But  an 
Artery  being  cut  in  performance  hereof,  when  as  the  Chirurgeon,  who  was  there  prefent,  could  not 
ftay  the  bloud  leaping  out  with  violence  )  and  the  Coachman  already  had  loft  fo  great  a  quantity 
thereof,  that  hisftrength  was  fo  much  decayed  that  he  could  not  ftir  himfelfinhis  Bed,  orfcarce 
fpeak:  1  being  called,  Ihewed  them  by  experience,  that  whereas  aftringent  Medicins  were  ufed  be¬ 
fore  to  no  purpofe,  it  was  better  to  ftay  the  bleeding  by  binding  the  Veffcl,  than  to  let  the  Patienf 

die  for  a  childifh  fear  of  pricking  him.  i  -i 

But  that  we  may  return  to  our  former  matter,  the  Chirurgeon  (hall  the  next  day  confider,  with 
what  kind  of  fradure  the  bone  is  hurt  i  and  if  nofignsofhurtappear  to  the  eyes,  nor  be  perceived 
with  your  fingers  and  probe,  yet  fome  of  the  rational  figns  may  caufe  one  to  have  a  con  jedure  that 
there  is  a  fradure :  Then  you  muft  anoint,  as  we  told  you  before,  the  bared  bone  with  Writing  Ink, 
and  a  little  Oil  of  Rofes,  that  the  cleft  or  crack  may  be  died  or  coloured  therewith,  if  that  there  be 
any  there.  Then  the  next  drefling  you  muft  dry  the  bone  with  a  linnen  cloth,  and  ferape  oft  the  Ink 
and  Oil  with  feraping  Inftruments  made  for  the  purpofe,  if  any  part  thereof  (hall  be  funk  into  the 
bone,  for  if  there  be  any  crack,  it  will  be  black :  Wherefore  you  muft  ^continue  feraping  until  no  fign 
of  the  Fiffure  remain,  or  elfe  until  you  come  even  to  the  Vura  Mater.  But  that  he  may  be  more  cer¬ 
tain  whether  the  Fiffure  pierce  through  both  the  Tables  of  the  skull,  he  muft  bid  the  Patient,  that 

flopping 


lip 
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Wounds  of  each  part. 


flopping  hisNofe  and  Mouth  he  ftrive  to  breath  with  a  great  indeavour.  For  then  bloudy  matter,  ^  that 
or>«/>x,  will  fweat  through  the  Fiflure:  For  the  breath  driven  forth  of  the  Cheft,  and  prohibited 
palfage  forth,  fwellsand  lifts  up  the  fubflanceof  the  Brain,  and  the  Maunges^  whereupon  that  frothy 
humidity  znd fanks  fwcats  forth.  Therefore  then  the  bone  muft  be  cut,  even  to  the  Vura  Matcr^  with 
a  andotheiffcraping  Inftruments  fit  fdrtbatpurpofe,  yet  fo  as  you  hurt  not  the  Mebibrane  i 

but  if  the  Fiflure  fhall  be  fomcwhat  long,  it  will  hot  be  convenient  to  follow  it  all  the  extent  thereof^ 
for  Nature  will  repair  and  reftore  the  remnant  of  the  Fiflure  by  generating  a  CaUm  ?  befides  alfo,  the 
Chirurgeonacicording  to  Ce/y«x  opinion,  muft  takeaway  as  little  of  the  bone  as  he  can,  becaufc  there  'V*  ■  ' 

is  nothing  fo.iit  to  cover  the  Brain  as  the  Skull.  Therefore  it  fliall  fuftice  to  make  a  paflage,  where-  , , . '  ' 

by  the  bloud  and  fanks  may  pals  and  be  drawn  forth,  left  that  matter  being  fuppreft,' may  corrupt 
the  bone,  and  caufe  an  inflammation  in  the  Brain.  But  the  broken  Bone  muft  be  taken  forth  with-  /- 

in  three  days,  if  it  be  poffible,  efpecially  in  Summer,  for  fear  of  inflamrnation.  Yet  I  have  often  takeli  the  JTrepan 
forth  with  a  Trepan,  and  with  Scrapers  the  bones  of  the  Skull,  after  the  foventeenth  day,  both  in  Win-i  after  the  tenth 
ter  and  Summer,  and  that  with  happy  fuccefs*  Which  I  have  the  rather  noted,  left  any  ftiouldaf 
any  time  fuffer  the  wounded  to  be  left  deftitute  of  remedy,  for  it  is  better  to  try  a  doubtful  remedy:  ' 

than  none.  Yet  the  By-ftanders  fliall  be  admonifhed  and  told  of  the  danger,  for  many  more  die,"  ‘  ‘ 

who  have  not  the  broken  bones  of  the  Skull  taken  out,  than  thofo-  that  have.  ' 

But  the  Inftruments  with  which  the  wounded  or  cleft  bones  may  be  cut  out,  are  called  Scalpri^ot 
KaduU^  of  which  I  have  caufod  divers  forts  to  be  here  decyphered,  that  every  one  might  take’  his 
choice  according  to  his  mind,  and  as  (hall  be  befl:  for  his  purpofe.  But  all  of  them  may  be  fcrited  into 
one  handle,  the  figure  whereof  I  have  exhibited.  .  i 


Radul3?<7r  Scalpri,  >(i.)  Shavers  or  Sot'apers. 


Radulae  of  another  form^  for  the  better  cutting  of  the  greater  Bones. 


To  conclude.  When  the  Skull  (hall  be  wounded  o^brOkeli  with  a  (impk  Fiffht^\t)je  Chirurgeon  it  is  fufficknt 
muft  think  he  hath  done  fufficient  to  the  Patient,  anddn  his  Aft,  if  he  (haft  divi^i;  ^e  bone,  and  di-  in  a  fimple  fif- 
late  the  FilTure,  or  clift,  with  the  deferibed  Itiftrumetits,-  though  he  have  ufed  no  Tr^an ,  although 
the  FilTure  pierce  through  both  the  Tables.  •  But  if  it  doth  not  exceed  thb'fijrftTakX  you  muft  ftay 
yourfcrapersasfoonasyoucometothefecond,  according  to  the  opinion  of  But  if  the  bone  l^d^not^to 
fhall  be  broken  and  (hivered  into  many  pieces,  they  fhall  be  taken  forth  With  fit  Infh^^gjts,  ufing  Trepan  ir. 
alfo  a  Trepan,  if  need  fhall  require,  after  the  fame  manner  as  we  fhall  (hew  you  hereafter. 
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C  H  A  P.  V; 

Of  a  Contufion^  which  U  the  fecond  fort  ofFraeiwe. 

An Ecchymofs^ that  is, effufion of bloud, prefcntly  concreting uncJcr the mufculous  Skin,  With¬ 
out  any  Wound,  is  oft  caufed  by  a  violent  contulion.  This  Contufion  if  it  (hall  be  great, 
fo  that  the  Skin  be  divided  from  the  Skull,  it  is  expedient  that  you  may  make  an  Incifion, 
whereby  the  bloud  may  be  evacuated  and  emptied.  For  in  this  caie  you  muft'  wholly  defift  from  fup- 
purative  Medieins  (which  otherwife  would  be  of  good  ufe  in  a  flefhy  part )  by  reafon  that  all  the  moift 
things  are  hurtful  to  the  Bones,  as  (hall  be  (hewn  hereafter. 

Such  like  Contufions  more  frequently  happen  in  Children,  being  eafily  perceived  by  the  foftnets 
and  inundation  of  the  contufed  part :  forth  of  which  oft-times  when  t  have  opened  them  with  my 
Incifion-Knife,  (erous  clotted  and  blackilh  bloud  hath  iflued.  The  r^fidue  of  the  Cure  is  perfected 
by  moderate  compreflion  of  the  part,  and  drying  Medieins.  Moreover  the  Skull  ot  a  Child  may  be 
prelTed  down  by  a  great  Contufion,  even  as  we  fee  it  happens  in  thin  Velfels  of  Brafs,  Lead,or  Pewter, 
for  oft-times  by  the  preffureof  your  finger,  they  are  fo  dented  in,  that  the  print  thereof  remains  •, 
yet  fometimes  they  fly  back  of  themfelves,  and  again  acquire  their  former  plainncfs  and  equability, 
which  alfo  happens  in  the  bones  of  Children,  Wometi,  and  fuch  as  arc  foft,  humid,  and  phlegmatick. 
But  if  the  Bones  do  not  fpringback  of  themfelves,  you  muft  apply  a  Cupping-glafs  with  a  great 
flame  i  withall  command  the  Patient  to  force  his  breath  up  as  powerfully  as  he  can ,  keeping  his 
mouth  and  nofeclofe  (huf,  for  thus  there  will  be  hope  to  reftore  the  deprelTed  Bone  to  its  place, 
by  the  (pirits  forced  upwards  to  the  Brain  and  Skull,  by  the  powerful 
attraction  of  the  Cupping-glafs.  But  if  fo  be  that  the  Bbne  cannot  by( 
this  means  be  reftored,  then  you  muft  make  an  Incifion  in  the  skin,  and 
faften  fuch  a  Trepan  as  you  fee  here  delineated,. into  the  depreft  or  fe^ed 
part  of  the  Bone,  arkSfo  puftfiig  directly  upwarclSj-  juft  as  we^e  CcxiplB^ 
raife  the  ftaves  of  their  Cask  when  t!l  ley  are'  funk  tob  much  ihi* 

But  if  the  Bone  (hJtll'be  tooftrong,  thick,  and  d^ife,  ft)  ftkt  this 
ftrument  will  not  ferve  to  pluck  it  forth  v  then  yc^ii  mufti  perfbi^te  tlN 
Skull  in  the  very  center  of  the  depreflibn,  and  wM  thi^  threefold  Ik-* 
ftrumentorLevatory,  put  into  the  hole,  lift  up  and-reftolre  the^ne 
its  natural  fite »  for  this  fame  Inftruitient  is  of  teength  fuffic^nt  fbt 
that  purpofe.  It  is  made  with  three  feet,  that  fo  it  may  be  applied  ib 
any  part  of  the  head  which  is  round  >  toat  divers  heads  may  be  fitted  tc) 
the  end  thereof,  according  as  the  bufinefs  (hall’  require',  is  the  Figure 
here  placed  doth  (hew.  "  . 

,  A  three-footed  Levatory* 


'  W-’ici... 


Jr 
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But  if  at  any  time  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  Bone  is  not  totally  broken  or  depreft,  but  onely  on  one 
fide  j  it  will  be  fit  fo  to  lift  it  up,  as  alfo  to  make  a  vent  for  the  iffuing  out  of  the  filth,  to  divide  the 
Skull  with  little  Saws  like  thefe  which  you  fee  here  expreffed  *,  for  thus  fo  much  of  the  bone  as  (hall 
be  thought  needful,  may  be  cut  off  without  compreflion,  neither  will  there  be  any  danger  of  hurting 
the  Brainor  Membrane  with  the  broken  bone.  * 

The 
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iji 


But  if  by  fuch  figns  as  areprefent,  and  (ball  appear,  perceive  dr  judge  tbat  the  contufidii  goes 
but  to  the  fecond  Table,  or  Icarce  fo  fir,  the  baring  or  taking  away  of  the  bone  inuft  go  nd  farther 
than  the  contufion  reaches,  for  that  will  be  fufficient  to  efehew  and  divert  inflammation^  and  divers 
other  fvmptoms.  And  this  (hall  be  done  with  a  fcaling  or  Defquamatory  Trepan  (as  they  term  it) 
with  which  you  may  eafily  take  up  as  much  of  the  bone  as  you  (hall  think  expedient ;  And  I  have 
here  given  you  the  figure  thereof. 


J  VelineJtion  of  other  Levatories'. 


A  A.  Shews  the  foint  of  tongue  of  theLevatory^  which  muf  he  fame- 
what  duU^that  fo  it  may  be  the  more  gently  and  eafily  put  between  the 
Dura  Mater  and  the  Sk^llfand  this  part  thereof  may  be  lified  up 
^fo  much  by  the  head  or  handle  tdk^fi  i'nyoUr  hand^  as  the  necejfity  of 
the  pfejent  Op^ation  jhallrequirel  ~  * 

^  ^  V‘.  i  ]  A 

B  Intimates  the^  Body  of  theiLevatory  ^  which  muft\he  four  fquare^ 
leji  the  point  or,  tongue  put  thereon  (hould  not  flandfajf  but  the 
end  of  this  body  mujl  reji  upon  the  found  bone^  Js  a  fure  foun^ 
dation.  «'''  ''■  ' 

'  I - 

The  ufe  thereof  is  thus,  jPuttHe  point  or  tongue  uiidei^the  broken 
qr  depreiTed  bone, -their -lift  the  handle  up  wt^h  yotir  hand, 
that  fo  the  deprelTed  bc^  may  be  elevated.  j .  •  ^ 

C  Shews  the  firji  Arm  of  fhi^jher  Levatory:i  "whofe  clrook^d  end  mufi 
he  gently  put  under  the  deprejfed  hone, 

D  Shews  the  other  Arm^  which ' rmtfi:  re^  on  the  found  bone^  that  hf 
the  firm  fiandingtherecf^irfttiiy  lift  up  the  deprejfedhdnei 
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CHAP.  VI. 


BEfore  I  come  to  fpeak  of  an  EfFral3:ure,  I  think  it  notamiis  to  crave  pardon  of  the  courteous 
and  underftanding  Reader,  for  this  reafon  efpecially,  that  as  in  the  former  Chapter,  when  I 
had  determined  and  appointed  to  fpeakof  a  Contufion,  I  inferred  many  thingsofaDepref- 


Wha  t  a  Coa- 
tufion  is. 


(ion  5  fo  alfo  in  this  Chapter  of  an  Effradturc,  I  intend  to  intermix  fomething  of  a  Contufion  ^  we  dd 


not  this  through  any  ignorance  of  the  thing  it  felf  j  for  we  know  that  it  is  called  a  Contufion  when 
What  an  Ef-  the  bone  is  deprelt  and  cruiht,  but  falls  not  down.  But  an  Effradure  is  when  the  bone  falls  down,  and 


frafturc  is.  jg  broken  by  a  moft  violent  blow.  But  it  can  fcarce  come  to  pafs,  but  that  the  things  themfelves  muft 


be  confounded  and  mixt,  both  as  they  are  done,  and  alfo  when  they  are  fpoken  of  i  fo  that  you  (hall 


The  caufe  of  fcarcc  foe  a  Contufion  without  an  Efrra^fwre,  or  this  without  that.  Therefore  the  bones  are  often  bro- 
Effraaures.  ken  off  and  driveadown  with  great  and  forcible  blows,  with  clubs  whether  round  or  fquare,  or  by  fal¬ 


ling  from  a.high  pl^ce  dir^ly  down,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  force  of  the  blo  w,  kind  of  Weapon 


and  condition  of  the  Part  receiving  the  fame  :  Wherefore  you  muft  be  provided  withdiverfity  of 
remedies  and  inftruments  to  encounter  therewith.  Wherefore  admit  the  bpne  is  prefted  down,  and 


The  Cure.  ftiivered  into  many  pieces,  now  for  that  thefo  fplinters  need  not  be  taken  put  with  a  Trepan,  you  may 


do  the  bufinefs  with  Levatories  made  and  neatly  faftiioned  for  that  purpofe  i  fuch  as  thefo,  which 
here  areexpreft. 


A  Levatory, 


But  we  muft  have  fpecial  care,  left  that  in  pulling  and  taking  out  of  thefe  fcales  and  fplinters  we 
hurt  the  membranes.  Thefo  fcales  are  fometimes  very  rough  and  prickly,  fo  that  they  cannot  touch 
the  without  offence  j  .but  fomewhiles  the  bufinefs  is  fo  intricate,  that  they  cannot  be  taken 

out,  unlefs  by  enlarging  the  fra(frure.  Wherefore  in  this  cafe,  if  t|iere  be  a  fpace  fo  large,  as  that  the 
ends  of  thefe  mullets  may  enter,  you  may  eafily ,  (hear  off  fo  much  of  the  hone  as  (hall  be  neceffary  and 
requifitefor  the  taking  away  of  thefe  fcales  without  any  affiftance  of  the  Trepan,  which  I  have  done 
very  often,  and  with  good  fuccefs  for  the  operation  performed  by  thefo  Mullets  is  far  more  fpeedy 
and  fafe  than  that  with  the  Trepan  j  and  in  the  performance  of  every  operation,  the  chiefcommen- 
dation  is  given  to  fafenefs  and  celerity.  , 


Cutting  Mullets,  commonly  called  Roftra  Pfittaci,  or  Parrots  Beaks* 


*  \ 

Moreover  I  have  thought  good  here  to  give  you  the  Figures  of  ChTcls,  Scrapers,  Pincers,  together 


with  a  leaden  Mallet,  becaule  fuch  Inftruments  are  not  onely  very  nkeffary  to  take  forth  the  fcales 
®f  bones  which  arc  broken,  but  alfo  to  plain  and  fmooth  thofe  which  remain^'vyhole. 
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T’h  Figures  of  Scrapers^  Pincers.,  a  leaden  Mallet,  8cc, 


But  here  you  muft  note,  that  a  Trepan  or  Levatory,  muTt 
never  be  applied  to  a  bone  quite  broken,  left  the  membranes 
lying  under  it  be  hurt  by  the  compreffiort  thereof.  There-  ' 

fore  you  rnuft  apply  them  to  a  found  bone,  but  as  near  as  you 
can  to  the  Fradure,  fo  that  you  take  away  as  little  of  the 
Skull  as  is  poffible,  left  the  Br&in  defpoiled  of  its*  bony  cover  ‘  ^ 

||  take  fome  harm  thereby.  Neither  Effradures,  noryetFif- 
fures,  if  they  be  of  fome  length,  muft  be  followed  to  their 
ends,  but  think  your  felf  well,  if  you  have  made  a  paf-  ’ 

fage  for  the  ilTuing  forth  of  t\\tfanies  or  filth,  and  have  drawn  ' 

forth  that  bone  whieh  pricked  the  membranes.  For  Nature 
isaccuftomed  by  generating  a  CaUus  tofoulder,  of  unite  the 
bones  of  the  Skull,  as  it  alfo  doth  thofe  of  the  other  parts  i  as 
we  have  read  it  written  by  Hippocrates  d.v\di  Galen  i  for  which  H/>;.  lih.de 
purpofe.  It  hath  by  fingular  providence  replenilhcd  both  the 
tables  of  the  Skull,  with  a  certain  alimentary  and  bloudy  mat- 
ter,  that  with  this  as  with  marrow  it  might  repair  the  lofs 
and  defed  of  the  bone.  ^ 

Thetruth  hererf  was  lately  manifefied  in  the  fervant  of  Mafter  Grrf.,  who  had  an  Effradure  on  AHiftorv- 
the  corona  bone  by  a  grievous  blow  given  him  with  the  foot  of  a  Mule ;  which  when  I  underftood  •  ^ 

l^vidcdthe  mufculous  skin  with  a  three-cornered  fedionin  that  place,  with  an  intent  to  aonlv 
a  Trepan  there ;  wherefore  the  day  following,  the  bone  being  bored,  and  when  I  thought  to  draw  it 
forth,  yea  verdy  endeavoured  to  pluck  it  forth,  being  already  divided  with  the  Trepan,  I  perceived  a 
fearfol  produdion  of  an  Effradute,  by  the  moveablenefs  of  the  bone  (baking  under  my  hand  for  it 
reached  from  themidftof  the  Fore-head  to  the  leffer  corner  of  the  Eye.  Wherefore  omitting  both 
my  determination,  and  dideayour  to  pull  it  forth,  I  thought  I  Ihould  do  fulficifently  for  the  Pa¬ 
tient  ifllhouldonelyraile  up  the  bone  which  wasdepreft,for  fo  it  did  not  trouble  the  Makx 
by  pteffing  it  and  the  matter  and  HIth  were  let  forth  by  a  paffage  made  with  a  Saw  So  that  in 

conduhon,  he  recovered  perfedly ,  but  that  he  loft  one  of  his  Eyes  which  was  adjoining  to  the 


CHAP.  Vil. 

Of  a  Seat,  being  the  fourth  kind  of  a  broken  Sh^dL 

Hippocrates  calls  a  Seat  that  kind  of  Fradure  of  the  Skull,  when  the  Weapon  fo  falls  iinnn  .  - 

Skull,  thatthe  Fradure  retaining  the  print  thereof;’ is  neither ftreXd  forth  anXr  her 
nor  contraded  to  any  lefts  (pace.  ^  ’ 

And  feeing  there  be  many  forms  hereof,  they  all  (whether  they  (ball  be  fuperfiriarv  or  Ihall  Ti...r  „i 
evcntotheI>i>/«,  orelfepafs  through  both  the  Tables,  whether  it  be  with  any  lofs  of  the  ^bonv  ^  ‘ 

fubltance,  whether  it  run  long  ways,  or  elfe  be  but  (hort,  or  otherwife  are  dilated  to  fome  bred  h 
or  elfe  be  but  narrow  -,  whether  they  (hall  be  done  with  a  cut,  or  with  a  prick  with  a  Dagger  St Tr 
to  Lance,  or  othCT  kind  ofWeapon,  whether  they  (hall  have  thisorthat  accident  joined  wi’ththern' 

I  fayal  ofthem  how  many  and  various  foever  they  be)  ought  and  muft  be  cured  by  fome  of  ibe 

formerly  defcribed  Inftruments  and  means.  Yet  this  muft  be  noted  whieh  as  yet  we  have  .w 

membred,  that  if  It  hapjxn  by  a  violent  ftroak  and  great  wound,  that  a  portion  of  the  bone  kwLn' 

fo  cut  off  that  It  IS  clean  fevered  from  the  reft  of  the  Skull,  and  hang  onely  by  the 

mufculous  skin  i  yet  you  muft  not  pluck  it  from  the  Pericranium,  and  caft  it  away  as  iliiDrofitable^ 

but  refiore  it  to  its  proper  feat  and  place,  fo  by  the  force  of  Nature,  to  be  glewed  by  a  CdlmTc,,t 

hath  obfterved.  °  ^  Ub:s.cap4.s- 

I  have  tried  the  truth  of  this  experiment  in  Captain  Hydron,  not  verv  lon^  ao-n  Ha  i  u  l  a  u*a 

imddlepartofthe  OsCoronak,  ofthebredth  and  length  of  three  fingers,  fo  cuttith  a  (hafoSw^d 
that  It  ftuck  not  to  the  reft  of  the  bone  h  but  ftcarcc  adhering  to  the  Pericranium  and  mnf  1  ^ 
skin  lay  turned  down  over  his  face,  fo  that  the  Dura  Mater  plainly  ftceni  wherefore  I 
to  pluck  It  from  the  skin,  and  caft  it  away,  but  that  I  remembred  Hippocrates  Precept  Jh^fp 
bids,  *a“be  Brain  ftiould  not  be  robbed  of  its  cover  and  left  bare.  Wherefore  firft  of  all  I J' 

away  the  bloud  which  was  faUen  upon  the  Vura  Mater,  whofte  motion  you  migh?  v  fee 

reftored  the  portion  0  the  bone  to  its  place,  and  faftned  it  on  the  upper  fide  wfoi  a  ^  ^ 

of  three  ^^^^ches ,  and  that  therefidue  of  the  matter  might  have  paffage  forth  I  filled  the  nbric 
tween  each  ftitch  with  Imt :  by  this  means,  he  by  the  mercy  of  God  recovered,  though  at^the  ft 
time  he  received  many  other  large  wounds  in  his  body  i  which  is  a  certain  txpaimmt  thnTl 
muft  call  away  no  part  of  the  Skull  nor  of  the  Pericranium,  no  not  of  the  muftculSfo  unl.f 
hty  urge ,  therefore  much  lefts  to  leave  the  Brain  naked  and  deftpoiled  of  its  coverings.  ’ 


CHAP. 


of  Green  and  Cloudy 


B  o  o  K  X. 


What  a  Kefoni- 
tm  is. 


Llb,6ieap.^o, 


IM  whom  this 
frafture  may 
take  place  in 
divers  bones 
of  the  skull. 


A  Hiftory. 


The  Refonltus 
may  be  in  the 
fame  bone  of 
the  skull. 


A  Hiflory. 


Why  Eippocru^ 
tes  fet  down 
no  way  to 
cure  a  Refoni  - 

tiu. 

The  manner 
to  know  when 
the  skull  is 
fraftured  by 
a  Refenitm. 


CHAP.  VTII. 

■  Refonitus,  or  Counter-Fiffure^  being  the  fifth  kind  of  Fra&ure. 

Sometimes  th€  Frac9:ure  is  made  in  the  part  oppofite  to  that  which  received  the  blow,  as  if  the 
right  fide  be  firuck,  the  left  is  cloven  •,  this  kind  of  Fradure  is  very  dangerous,  becaufe  we  can¬ 
not  find  it  out  by  any  certain  fign,  as  it  is  written  by  Hippocrates^  Lib.  de  V uln.  Capitis,  Where¬ 
fore  if  at  any  time  the  Patient  die  of  fuch  a  Fradure,  the  Chirurgeon  mufi  be  pardoned. 

And  although  Faulm  JFgineta  laugh  at  this  kind  of  Fradure,  ancl  thinks  t^at  it  cannot  happen  to 
a  mans  head,  as  that  which  is  hard  and  full,  as  it  happens  in  empty  Glafs  Bottles,  yetlhavefome- 
times  feen  and  obferved  it. 

Neither  is  their  reafon  of  any  validity,  who  think  Nature  therefore  to  have  framed  the  Head  of 
many  bones  knit  together  by  futures  s  left  the  fradure  of  the  one  fide,  fhould  be  ftretched  to  the  other. 
For  perad venture  this  may  take  place  in  fuch  as  have  exprefs  futures,  feated  and  framed  according  to 
Nature.  But  it  takes  no  place  in  fuch  as  either  -want  them,  or  have  them  not  feated  according  to 
Nature,  or  have  them  very  clofe  and  fo  defaced  that  it  may  feem  one  Bone  grown  together  of  many  *, 
This  fhall  be  made  manifeft  by  recital  of  the  following  Hiftory. 

Afervantof  the  Poft-maftcr,  had  a  grievous  blow  with  aftone  upon  the  right  Bregma^ 

which  made  but  a  fmall  wound,  yet  a  great  Contufion  and  Tumor.  Wherefore  that  it  might  more 
plainly  appear,  whether  the  Bone  had  received  any  harm,  and  alfb  that  the  congealed  bloud  might 
bepreffed  forth,  the  wound  was  dilated,  the  skin  being  open  by  Lheodore  Herem  the  Chirurgeon, 
who  as  he  was  a  skilful  workman,  and  an  honeft  man,  omitted  nothing  which  Art  might  do  for  his 
cure.  When  he  had  divided  the  skin,  the  bone  was  found  whole,  although  it  was  much  to  be  fea¬ 
red  that  it  was  broken,  becaufe  he  fell  prefently  to  the  ground  with  the  blow,  vomited,  and  fhewed 
other  figns  of  a  fradfured  skull  j  fo  it  happened  that  he  died  on  the  one  and  twentieth  day  of  his 
ficknefs.  But  I  being  called  to  learn,  and  fearch  how  he  came  by  his  death,  dividing  the  skull  with 
a  Saw,  found  in  the  part  oppofite  to  the  blow,  a  great  quantity  o^fanies^  or  bloudy  matter,  and  an 
Abfeefs  in  the  Crafa  Meninx,  and  alfo  in  the  fubftance  of  the  very  Brain,  but  no  futures  but  the  two 
fcaly  ones.  Therefore  that  is  certain  which  is  now  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates,  as  al¬ 
fo  by  reafon  and  experience,  that  a  blow  may  be  received  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  bone  may  be  fra- 
6tured  on  the  oppofite,  efpccially  in  fuch  as  have  either  no  futures,  or  elfe  fo  firmly  united  and  clofed, 
that  they  are  fcarce  apparent. 

Neither  is  it  abfurd,  that  the  part  oppofite  to  that  which  received  the  ftroak,  of  the  fame  bone  and 
not  of  divers  bones  may  be  cloven,  and  in  thofe  men  who  have  their  skulls  well  made,  and  naturally 
diftinguiftied  and  compofed  with  futures  i  and  this  both  was,  and  is  the  true  meaning  oi Hippocrates, 
That  this  may  be  the  better  underftood,  we  muft  note  that  the  oppofite  part  of  the  fame  bone  may 
be  underftood  two  manner  of  ways.Firft,  When  the  fradfure  is  in  the  fame  lurface  of  the  fmitten  bone, 
as  if  that  part  of one  of  the  bones  of  the  Bregma,  which  is  next  to  the  Lambdal  future  be  fmitten, 
and  the  other  part  next  to  the  Coronal  future  be  cloven.  Secondly ,  When  as  not  the  fame  fuper- 
ficies  and  table  which  receives  the  blow,  but  that  which  lies  under  it  is  cleft,  which  kind  of  fradture 
I  obferved  in  a  certain  Gentleman,  aHorfeman  of  Captain  Stempans  Troop  s  He  in  defending  the 
breach  of  the  Wall  of  the  Caftle  of  Hifdin,  was  ftruck  with  a  Mufquet  bullet  upon  the  Bregma,  but  had 
his  Helmet  on  his  head,  the  bullet  dented  in  the  Helmet  but  did  not  break  it,  no  nor  the  mufculous 
skin,  nor  skull,  for  as  much  as  could  be  difeerned,  yet  notwithftanding  he  died  apoplpdtick  upon  the 

fixth  day  after.  n-  i  l  i-  -j* 

But  I  beino'  very  defirous  to  know  what  might  be  the  truecaufe  of  his  death,  dividing  his  skull, 

obferved  that  the  fecond  Table  was  broken,  and  caft  off  fcales  and  fplinters,  wherewith  as  with  Nee¬ 
dles  the  fubftance  of  the  Brain  was  continually  pricked,  the  firft  and  upper  table  being  whole  for  all 
this  1  I  afterwards  fhewed  the  like  example  to  Capellanus  ^wdCafiellanus,  the  King  and  Queens  chief 

Phyficians,  in  the  expedition  of  Roan,  ^  .  ,  r  r  n  r  l  i  •  i  • 

hut  Hippocrates  ^icknhQS  no  method  of  curing  this  fifth  kind  of  fraorure,  by  reafon  he  thinks  it 

cannot  be  fotmd  out  by  any  circumftance,  whence  it  happens  that  it  is  for  the  moft  part  deadly :  Yet 
muft  we  endeavour  to  have  forae  knowledge  and  conjedure  of  fuch  a  fradure,  if  it  fhall  at  any  time 
happen.  Wherefore  having  firft  diligently  ftiaven  away  the  hair,  we  muft  apply  an  Emplaifter  of 
Pitch,  Tar,  Wax,  Turpentine,  the  Powder  of  7w,  or  Flower-de-luce  roots  andMaftichs  now  if  any 
place  of  the  head  fhall  appear  more  moift,  foft,  and  fwollen,  it  isfomewhat  likely  that  the  bone  is 
cleft  in  that  place,  fo  that  the  Patient,  though  thinking  of  no  fuch  thing,  is  now  and  then  forced  to 
put  his  hand  to  that  part  of  the  skull.  Confirmed  with  thefe  and  other  figns  formerly  mentioned, 
let  him  call  a  Council  of  learned  Phyficians  ^  and  fore-tell  the  danger  to  the  Patients  friends  which 
are  there  prefent,  that  there  may  no  occafion  of  calumny  remain,  then  let  him  boldly  perforate  the 
skull,  for  that  is  far  better  than  forfake  the  Patient  ready  to  yield  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  hidden  dif- 
eafe,andfo  confequently  to  die  within  a  ftiort  while  after.  There  are  four  forts  or_  conditions  of 
fradures,  by  which  the  Chirurgeon  may  be  fo  deceived,  that  when  the  skull  is  broken  indeed,  yet  he 
may  think  there  is  no  fradure.  The  firft  is  when  the  bone  is  fo  depreffed,  that  it  prefently  rifes  up 
into  its  true  place  and  native  equability.  The  fecond  is  when  the  Fiffure  is  onely  capillary.  The 
third  is  when  the  bone  is  fhaken  ontheinfide,  the  utter  furface  neverthelefs  remaining  whole,  tor- 
afmuch  as  can  be  difeerned.  The  fourth  is,  when  the  bone  is  ftricken  on  the  one  fide,  and  cleft  on 
the  other. 
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c  H  A  P.  IX. 

Of  the  moving,  or  concufion  of  the  Brain. 

ofF«^urcs  by  which  the  Brain  alfo  fuffets,  thcte  is  another  kind  e,,  uu  ,  j, 

thofe  of  a  brokai  skull  enS-  Ui?  Brain,  whence  Symptoms  like  »P-^-  ^  cm: 

thole  ot  a  broken  skull  ei.lue.  Falling  from  aloft  upon  a  folid  and  hard  body,  dull  and  heavy  blows  '<PMS/tO. 

Th  oneXnd  ’  of  Ordnance,  or  cn.k  of  Ttatder,  aSa  Zw  ’• 

Thus  as  Hyp,cr«tr  tells,that  beautiful  Damofel  the  daughter  ofNerint,  when  (he  was  twenty  years  lH  <  nnlim 
old  was  fmitten  by  a  Woman,  a  friend  of  hers  playing  with  her,  with  her  flat  hanTuZ7e  fore^  ^ 
part  of  the  had,  and  then  Ihe  was  taken  with  a  giddineis,  and  lay  without  breathing  and  when  the 
came  home  (he  fell  prefently  into  a  great  Fever,  her  head  aked,  and  her  face  grew  redt  Theftven* 

day  after  there  came  forth  fome  two  pr  three  ounces  ofllinking  and  bloudy  matter  about  herrkS 

Ear,  and  (he  feemed  fomewhat  better,  and  to  be  at  fomewh^t  more  eafe!  The  Vt™  in“eS 

again,  and  (hcfellintoa  heavy  lleepihefs,  and  loft  her  fpeech,and  theright  fide  of  her  fSwaXwt  ■ 

up,  and  fte  breathed  with  difliculty,  (he  had  alfo  a  convulfion  and  trembling,  both  her  toiTgue  S 

her,  and  her  ^cs  grew  dull,  on  the  nineth  day  (he  died.  But  you  muft  not,  that  ttoughthe  had 

be  armed  with  a  Helmet,  yet  by  the  violence  of  a  blow  the  Veins  anri  ArfPviL  u  u  1  ^  ^  •  '■ 

onely  thefe  which  pafs  through  the  futura,  but  alfo  thofe  which  are  diTperfed  tewan  the  two  Ta-  S'bSntro! 
Wes  in  the  Viploe,  both  that  they  might  bind  the  CrafaMeninx  to  the  skull,  that  fo  the  Brain  might  ^be 

move  inorc  freely,  as  alfo  that  they  might  carry  the  alimentary  juice  to  the  Brain  wanting  Marrow 
that  IS,  bloud  to  nourilh  it,  as  we  have  formerly  (hewed  in  our  Anatomy  vvanung  Marrow, 

Butfromhenceproceedstheeffluxofbloucjrunningbetween  the  skull  and  membranes  or  elfe  be  Sisns 

tweev^the membranes  and  brain-,  the  bloud  congealine  there  ranfpth  be- i>igns. 

hccomcblind,Vommngiscaured,themouthoftLftoLh(^Cn“^^^^^^^^  , 

fon  of  the  Nerves  of  the  fixth  conjugation,  which  run  from  the  Brain  Thither,  and  froSncrSe 
ifSf  capacity  of  the  ventricle ;  whence  becoming  a  partaker  of  the  offence  it  contradfs 

It  felf,  and  is  Ptefently,  as  it  were,  overturned  i  whence  firft  Thofe  things  that  are  conSinedTherfn  The  caule  of 

arthelWe^,  p  neighbouring  and  common  parts  vomiting  ^ 

rv.lle.t  ^  J  ’  from  all  which  choler,  byreafonof  its  natural  levity  and  velocity  is  firft  ex  ’ ”bc”  *c 

pelled,and  that  in  greats  plen^ ;  and  this  is  the  tme  reafon  of  that  vomiting,'  which  is  caufed  and  'I'i'*  “ 
ufually  follows  upon  fradures  of  the  Skull  and  concuiFons  of  the  Brain.  ®  ^ 

Within  a  (hort  while  after,  inflammation  feizes  upon  the  membranes  and  brain  it  felf  which  is 
cauM  by  conupt  and  putrid  bloud  proceeding  from  the  veflels  broken  by  the  violence  of  the  blow 

wlli%  Such  inflammation  commLicaXo  the  Heart  a^^^ 

whole  My  by  the  continuation  of  the  parts,  caufes  a  Fever.  But  a  Fever  by  alterinn  the  Rrsi 
caufes  Doting-,  to  which  if ftupidity  fucc/ed,  the  Patient  is  in  very  ill  cafSdfeg  tofhat  oS 

doting,  are  ill  in  a  wound,  or  blow  upon  the  Head.  But  if  to  thefe  evils^a  Aph  uJecl ; ' 
nf^hfAir^l  together  with  a  great  difficulty  of  breathino  by  reafon 

T  ‘“d  r’ 1"  of  his  Daughter  and  Sifter  with  the  femous  and  nSercirof 

Tflting  and  he  hjmfelf  running  in  the  Tilt-yard,  with  a  blunt  lance  received  fo  grara  flrrak  umn 
breli,  that  with  the  violence  of  the  blow,  the  vizour  of  his  Helmet  flew  up  and  the  tr  ,nrh  1  f  ' 

the  broken  Lance  hit  him  above  the  left  Eye-brow,  and  the  mufculous  skin  of  theS^d  w  ^torf  ' 
even  to  the  Idler  corner  of  the  left  Eye,  many  fplmters  of  the  fame  Trunchion  being  ftruck  into  the 
fubftance  of  the  fore-mentioned  Eye,  the  Bones  being  not  touched  or  broken,  but  the  Brain  was  fo 

Teath^hpl  the  hurt.  His  Skull  being  opened  after  Kis  was  the 

death,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bloud  found  between  the  Dura  and  Pia  Mater  poured  forftvy'h  fhp  neceffary 

part  oppoiite  to  the  blow ,  at  the  middle  of  the  future  of  the  hind-part  of  the  he^d  •  ^  caufeofthe  . 

peared  ligns,  by  the  native  colour  turned  yellow,  that  the  fubltance^of  the  Brain  rn^  ^  j  f 

much  as  one  might  cover  with  ones  Thunfb.  Which  thingfeaufed  the  death  S  'ot 

thought.  For  we  have  feen  rna- 

y  t)f  far  more  grievous  wounds  in  the  Eye. 

1  he  tffiitory  oftheLord  is  oflate  memory;Hein  the  Tilt-v-^rrl  *1,  .c  •  1 

fore  the  Duke  otGuiJks  houfe,  was  wounded  witha  fplinter  of  a  broken  Lance  ofa  fingers  ^ 

thicknefs,  through  the  vizour  of  his  helmet,  it  entering  into  the  Orb  under  the  eve  and  nip 
fome  three  fiiTgers  bredth  deep  into  the  head  i  by  my  help  and  Gods  favour  he  recovered  / 

What  (hall  1  ftv  ^he  Kings  Chirurgeon  alTifting  me. 

H. ,» *,  %!..  .’rhi'ssrst  ■' 

tmi^  under  his  right  Eye  by  hisNofe,  ameoutat  his  Neck  between  Ifis  Ear  a 

ftrength  and  violence  ofthe  blow  was  fo  great  that  it  could  although  foe 

a  tearing  and  breaking  of  the  Nerves  Veins  and  Arteri«  ^  ^taefture  of  the  Bones, 

by  the  favour  of  God  recovered.  ’  ^  Arteries,  and  other  parts  yet  the  generous  Prince 

By  which  you  may  learn,  that  many  die  of  fmall  wounds,  and  other  recover  of  great,  yea,  very 

large 
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of  Green  and  Sloudy 


B 
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Whyfomcdie  large  and  defperate  ones.  The  caufe  of  which  events  is  chiefly  and  primarily  to  be  attributed  to 
of  fmall  QqJ  Authour  and  Preferver  of  Mankind  i  but  (econdarily  to  the  variety  and  condition  or  Tem- 
neraments  And  thus  much  of  the  commotion  or  concuffion  of  die  Brain  •,  whereby  it  happens, 

that  although  all  the  Bone  remains  perfectly  whole,  yet  fome  Veins  broken  within  by .the  llroak  , 
mav  caft  forth  fome  bloud  upon  the  membranes  of  the  Brain,  which  being  there  concrete,  may  caufe 
ereat  pain,  by  reafon  whereof  it  blinds  the  Eyes  >  if  fo  be  that  the  place  can  be  found  againrt  which 
thepamis,  and  when  the  Skin  is  opened,  the  bone  look  pale,  it  muft  prefently  be  cut  out,  as  Ce/>r 
hath  written.  Now  it  remaiins  that  we  tell  you  how  to  make  your  Prognofticks,  in  ail  the  tore- 
mentioned  Fractures  of  the  skull.  i 


wounds,  and 
others  recover 
of  great. 


vhI,  cap . 


Whether  the 
wounds  of 
children,  or 
old  people  are 
better  to  heal. 
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Wounds 
which  are  dry, 
rough,  livid, 
and  black,  arc 
evil. 


The  figns  of  a 
Fever  caufed 
by  an  Ery^pe- 
las. 


Why  an  Eryfi- 
pelas  chiefly 
aHaili  the  face 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

OfPrognollicks  to  be  made  in  Fraciuresof  the 

E  mull  not  negledt  any  Wounds  in  the  Head,  no  not  thofe  which  cut  ot  bruife  but  onely 
the  hairy  fcalp,  but  certainly  much  lefs,  thofe  which  are  accompanied  by  a  fraa:ure  in  the 
▼  V  Skull  for  oft-times  all  horrid  fymptoms  follow  upon  them,  and  conlequently  death 
it  felf,  efpecially  in  bodies  full  of  ill  humours,  or  of  an  ill-habit, fuch  as  are  thefe  which  are  affeded  with 
theLmVe«rrL,Leprofie,Dropfie,  Pthyfick,  Confumption :  for  in  thefe,  hmp  e  N^^nds  are  hardly 
or  never  cured  ^  for  union  is  the  cure  of  wounds,but  this  is  not  performed  unlefs  by  the  llrength  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  fufficient  ftore  of  laudable  bloud :  but  thofe  which  are  fick  of  hedick  Fevers  and  Confump- 
tions  want  (lore  of  bloud,  and  thofe  bodies  which  are  replete  with  ill  humours,  and  of  an  ill  habit, 
have  no  afflux  or  .plenty  of  laudable  bloud :  but  all  of  them  want  the  ftrength  of  Nature  •,  the  rcalon 

is  almoft  the  fame  in  thofe  alfo  which  are  lately  recovered  of  fome  Difefc.  ^ 

Thofe  Wounds  which  are  bruifed  are  more  difficult  to  cure,  than  thole  which  are  cut.  When  the* 
Skull  is  broken,  then  the  continuity  of  the  fleffi  lying  over  it  muft  neceftarily  be  hurt  and  broken, 
unlefs  it  be  in  a  Kfonim.  The  bones  of  children  are  more  foft,  thin,  and  replenflhed  with  a  lan- 
euin  humidity  than  thofe  of  old  men ,  and  therefore  more  fubjed  to  putrefadion  v  Wherefore 
the  Wounds  which  happen  to  the  bones  of  children,  though  of  themfelves  and  their  own  Nature 
they  may.  be  moreeafily  healed,  (becaufe  they  arc  more  foffi,  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  they  may 
be  more  eaiily  agglutinated,  neither  is  there  fit  matter  wanting  for  their  agglutination  by  realon  ot 
the  plenty  of  bloud  laudable  both  in  confiftence  and  quality)  than  in  old  men,  whofe  bones  are  drier 
and  harder,  and  fo  refill  union,  which  comes  by  mixture,  and  their  bloud  is  ferous,  and  confequently 
a  more  unfit  bond  of  unity  and  agglutination-,  yet  oft-times  through  occafion  of  the  fymptoms 
which  follow  upon  them,  that  is,  putrefadion  and  corruption,  which  foonerarife  in  ahotand  mwlt 
body,  and  are  more  fpeedily  increafed  in  a  foft  and  tender,  they  ufually  are  more  fufpeded,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  heal.  .  .  ,  .  r  1  L 

The  Patient  lives  longer  of  a  deadly  fradure  in  the  Skull  in  Winter  than  in  Summer,  tor  that  the 

native  heat  is  more  vigorous  in  that  time  than  in  this  j  befides  alfo,  the  humours  putrefie  fooner  in 
Summer,  becaufe  then  unnatural  heat  is  eafily  inflamed,  and  more  predominant,  as  many  have  obler- 

ved  out  Hippocrates.  ,  j  j. 

The  Wounds  of  the  Brain  and  of  the  Meninges  or  Membranes  thereof  are  moll  commonly  deadly, 
becaufe  the  adion  of  the  Mulcles  of  the  Cheft,  and  others  lerving  for  refpiration,  is  divers  times  di- 
fturbed  and  intercepted,  whence  death  enfoes.  If  a  fwelling  happening  upon  a  Wound  of  the  head 
prelently  vaniffi  away,  it  is  an  ill  fign ,  unlefs  there  be  fome  good  reafon  therefore,  as  Bloud-letting, 
Purging,  or  the  ufe  of  refolving  local  Medicins,  as  may  be  gathered  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Aphorilms. 
If  a  Fever  enfue  prefently  after  the  beginning  of  a  wound  of  the  head,  that  is,  upon  the  fourth  or  fe- 
venth  day,  which  ufually  happens,  you  muft  juge  it  to  be  occalioned  by  by  the  generating  of  Pus  or 
Matter,  as  it  is  recited  by  Hippocrates,  Neither  is  fuch  a  F ever  fo  much  to  be  feared,  as  that  which  hap¬ 
pens  after  the  feventh  day,  in  which  time  it  ought  to  be  terminated  j  but  if  it  happen  upon  the  tenth 
or  fourteenth  day  with  cold  orfliaking,  it  is  dangerous,  becaufe  it  rnakes  us  conjedure  thatthere  is 
putrefadion  in  the  Brain,  the  Meninges  or  Skull,  through  which  occalion  it  may  arife ,  chiefly  if  other 
lign^ftiall  alfo  concur,  which  may  Ihew  any  putrefadion,  as  if  the  wound,  ffiall  be  pallid  and  ofa  faint 

yellownh’ colour,  as  fleffi  looks  after  it  is  walked.  ^  i  i  i  i  i 

F  or  as  it  is  in  Hippocrates  Aphorif.  2.  SeS.  7.  It  is  an  ill  fign  if  the  fleffi  look  livid,^  when  the  bone 
is  affeded  i  for  that  colour  portends  the  extindion  of  the  heat,  through  which  ^cafion  the  lively  or 
indifferently  red  colour  of  the  part,  faints  and  dies,  and  the  fleffi  thereabout  is  diffolved  into  a  vifeid 

^Commonly  another  worfe  affed  follows  hereon,  wherein  the  wound  becoming  withered  and  dry, 
looks  like  faked  fleffi,  fends  forth  no  matter,  is  livid  and  black,  whence  you  may  conjedure,  that  the 
bone  is  corrupted,  efpecially  if  it  become  rough,  whereas  it  was  formerly  fmooth  and  plain,  for  it  is 
made  rough  when  Ci^nex  or  corruption  invades  it  >  but  as  the  C^nex  increaies ,  it  becomes  livid  and 
black,  fanious  matter  withall  fweating  out  ofthe  D/f/oe,  as  Ihave  obferved  in  many  :  all  which  are 
figns  that  the  native  heat  is  decayed,  and  therefore  death  at  hand  -5  but  if  luch  a  Fever  be  occafioned 
from  an  which  is  either  prefent  or  at  hand,  it  is  ufually  lefs  terrible.  But  you  ffiall  know 

by  thefe  figns  that  the  F  ever  is  caufed  by  an  Eryfipelas  and  conflux  cf  cholerick  matter  ■>  it  it  keep  the 
form  of  a  Tertian,  if  the  fit  take  them  with  coldnels  and  end  in  a  fweat,  if  it  be  not  terminated  be¬ 
fore  the  cholerick  matter  is  either  converted  into  Pz/x,  or  elfe  refolved  j  if  the  lips  ot  the  wound  be 
fome  what  fwollen,  as  alfo  all  the  face -5  if  the  eyes  be  red  and  fiery,  if  the  neck  and  chaps  befoftiff, 
that  he  can  fcar.ee  bend  the  one,  or  open  the  other  if  there  be  great  excefs  of  biting  and  pricking 
pain  and  heat^  and  that  far  greater  than  in  a  Phlegmon.  For  fuch  an  Eryftpeloiis  difpofition  genera¬ 
ted  of  thin  and  hot  bloud,  chiefly  affails  the  face,  and  that  for  two  caufes. 

The 
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iVounds  ofeachTarti 


of  letkin  of  the  raiky 

a  Liniment  made  cf  two  handfulls  oi  Sorrel  boiled  in  fair  Water  then  lilt  a 

.hingcomes  from  within,  to  withom  It  on  the  "8“^  when  any 

warrlt;  as  f‘vn<*ripnr#^  onrl  f-Ko  o,  ‘a.  c  n-  It  tUns  from  Without  m- 

onely  puftuies  on  Aeir  tongues,  but  feme  of  daem  die  liupid  and  mut^otherfome  vWA  a  Co. 'vul&n’of 
the  op^f.te  part ,  nather  as  yet  I  have  obferved  any  which  have  died  with  cither  of  thefe  fvmotoms 
by  reafon  of  a  wound  m  the  H«d,  who  have  not  had  the  fubftance  of  their  Brain  In  edw  IS’ 
cel,  as  It  hath  appeared  when  their  Skulls  have  been  opened  after  their  death.  “  “  ^ 

^  CHAP.  xr. 

^^•^'>‘M««UhHnhyaWonndopheHead,,hc.^^^^^^^  , 

MAny  have  to  this  day  enquired,  but  as  yet  as  fkr  as  I  know  it  hath  not  been  lufficientiv  ex 
^..red,  Why  a  Convulfionrn  wounds  of  the  Head  feiieson  the  part  oppofitemS 

Vtrily  it  istrue,Wwheni„  tie  ”^*0  Mufcl^^ 

by  mollification,  or  obftr;  uS  Srg  in'dtto 

animal  fpirit  muft  neceffarilY  be  foobrtriSe!?hv^li(^  ^  ^ the paffages of  the 

mon,that  it  cannot  flowSthence^^^^^^^^^^^  oi  ^^A,h  ^n  inflammation  or  phleg- 

bouring  parts  of  the  Brain  *,  and  if  it  (hnnlrl^nw  thitVip  ^  ‘n  t^bereunder,  and  to  the  neigh- 

and  faculty  of {enfe  and  motion  as  that  wP*  t,  *  *  f  A  ttnprohtable  to  carry  the  ftrength 

Gangrenous  vapours.  Whereby  it  cnmerl  by  admixture  of  putrid  and 

Birred  up  to  exKl  tL  whiSSuS  Sf’  '‘'.^ry^^^dfdFattdeftituteof^fe,  knot 
Nerves  thence  arifing  feized  upon,  or  cLr^fedt clvilfl^  “  ' 

It 
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Book. 


Tt  furthermore  comes  to  pafs,  thatbecaufe  thefe  fame  Nerves  are  deprived  of  the  prefence  and 
It  turthermore  ^m  p  ,  drawing  from  thence  their 

n  inHr  ffid  witH  fora  Palfieiscaufed  either  by  the  cutting  or  obltru^ 

ab^of  abJerveJor  the  IdeMion,  or  mollification  thereof,  by  a  thin  and  watery  humour,  or  fo  af- 
fame  vehement  diftemper,  that  it  cannot  receive  the  animal  Ipirit.  , ,  „  , 

^^ut  &e  oppofite  part  and  the  Convulfion  thereof,  it  is  known  and  granted  by  aU,  that  a  Con- 
vuC  is  caufed  dther  by  Repletion,  Which  fiiorten  the  Nerves  by  diftarding  them  mto  bredth  i  or 
hv  Inanition  when  as  the  native  and  primitive  heat  of  the  Nerves  being  wafted,  their  proper  fub- 
Ee  becom’ing  dry,  is  Wrinkled  up  and  contraaed  -,  or  elfe  it  proceeds  from  the  veUication  and 
acrimony  of  foLvaW  orfanious  and  biting  humour,  or  from  vehemency  of  pain  So  we  have 
known  the  Falling-ficknefs  caufed  By  a  venenate  exhalation  carried  from  the  h  oot  to  the  Brain.  Alfo 
we  know  that  a  Convulfion  is  caufed  in  the  punaure  of  the  Nerve  when  as  any  acrid  and  famous 
humour  is  (hut  up  therein,  the  orifice  thereof  being  clofed  i  but  in  Wounds  of  the  Nerves,  when  any 

Nerveishalfcut,thaehappeiis  aConvulfioivby  thebitternefsof  thepain. 

But  verily  in  the  oppofite  part,  there  are  mamfeftly  two  of  thefe  caufes  ofa  Convulfion ,  that  is  tp 
fay,  a  putrid  and  carion-like  vapour,  exhaling  from  the  hurt  and  gangrenate  part  of  the  Brain and 
alfo  a  virulmt,  acrid,  and  biting  fanies  or  filth  fweatmg  into  the  oppofite  found  part,  irom  the  alfe- 
aedand  gangraiousl  the  malignity  of  whichfa«ir>,H#.cmttr  drfrous  to  decipte^  up 

the  deadlf  figns  ofa  wounded  head,hath  exprelfed  it  by  the  word  Ichor ;  and  in  his  Book  of  Fraaures 
hehathcallel  this  humout  Vacryoda  &  non  Fyon,[t\\n  is,  If'eaing  and  na  Therefore  it  is 

ho  marvaiUifthe  oppofite  and  found  part  endued  with  exquifite  and  perfea  fenfe,  and  offended  by 
the  flowing  thereto  Of  both  the  vaporous  and  fanious  mattei,ufmg  its  own  force,  contend  and  laboiur 
as  much  as  it  can,  for  the  expulfion  of  that  which  is  troublefom  foereto.  This  lateuring  or  concuf- 
fion  is  followed  (aswefeeiri  the  Falling-ficknefs)  byaConvuU.on  as  that  which  b  undertaken  in 
vain  Death  being  now  at  hand,  and  Nature  over-ruled  by  the  Difeafe.  TTius  (kithpakchampm ) 
muft’  we  in  my  judgment  determine  of  that  ptopofition  of  Hippoaata  mpAvicen. 

But  he  adds* further.  In  Wounds  of  the  Head  which  are  not  deadly,  Praaitioners  obferve  that  fome- 
times  the  hurt  part  is  taken  with  thePalfie,  and  the  found  with  a  Convulfioiv,  otherwhiks  on  the 
contrary,  the  wounded  part  is  feized  by  a  Convulfion,  and  the  found  by  a  Palfie  i  otherwhiles  both  of 
them  by  a  Convulfion  or  Palfie,  and  fomewhiles  the  one  of  them  by  a  Convulfion  or  Pallic,  the  other 
being  free  from  both  affeas  ;  the  caufes  of  all  which  belong  not  to  this  place  to  explaim  Thus 

much  VahehampHs. 


rhe  figns  of  a 
ieadly  wound 
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praved  facul- 
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CHAP.  XII. 

J  Conclusion  of  the  deadly  figns  in  the  fV ounds  of  the  Head, 

Owthat  we  may  return  to  our  former  Difeourfe  5  you  may  certainly  fore-tell  the  Patient 
will  die,  when  hisreafon  and  judgment  being  perverted,  he  (hall  talk  idly,  when  his  me- 
1  morv  fails  him,  when  he  cannot  govern  his  tongue,  when  his  fight  grows  dark  and  dim, 

hbearsdeaf,  when  he  would  cafthimfelf  headlong  from  his  Bed  or  dfe  lies  therein  without  any  mo- 
tioir,  when  he  hath  a  continual  Fever  with  zHelirium,  when  the  Tongue  br^ks  out  in  Puftules, 
when  it  is  chopt  and  become  black  by  reafon  of  too  much  drinefs ,  when  the  Wound  grows  dry  and 
cafts  forth  little  or  no  matter  V  when  as  the  colour  of  the  Wound  which  was  formerly  frelh,  is  now  be¬ 
come  like  falted  flelh  yellow  and  pale  •,  when  the  Urin  and  other  excTements  are  fuppreft  >  when  the 
Palfie,  Convulfion,  Apoplexy  i  and  laftly,  often  fwooning,  with  afmall  and  unequal  pulfe  invade 
him.  All  fuch  figns  fometimes  appear  prefently  after  the  wound,  otherwhiles  feme  ftw  days  after, 
therefore  when  as  the  Brain  is  hurt  and  wounded  by  the  violence  of  the  Incifion  or  FifTure,  of  the 
Contufion,  Compreffion,  Pundure,  ConculTion,  or  any  other  Fradurc,  the  fore-mentioned  figns  ap¬ 
pear  prefently  in  the  firft  days but  when  they  do  not  appear  till  many  days  after  the  blow,  you  may 
know  that  they  rife  and  appear,  by  reafon  of  an  inflammation  and  phlegmon-in  the  Brain,  occafioned 

by  the  putrefadion  of  the  bloud  poured  forth  upon  if*  _  u  a  a,  •  n 

^But  we  muft  obferve  this  by  the  way,  which  alfo  belongs  to  thePrognofticks,  that  flefli  iseafily 
regenerated  and  reftored  in  all  parts  of  the  Head,  except  in  that  part  of  theforehead  which  is  a  little 
above  that  which  lies  between  the  Eye-brows,  fo  that  it  will  be  ulcerated  ever  after,  and  muft  be  co¬ 
vered  with  a  Plafter.  I  believe  that  in  that  place  there  is  an  internal  cavity  in  the  Bone,  full  of  air, 
which  goes  to  the  fieve-like  bones  of  the  Nole,  by  which  the  growth  of  fle^  may  be  hindered ,  or  elfe 
that  the  bone  is  very  denfe  or  compad  in  that  place ,  fo  that  there  can  fcarce  fufficient  Juice  fweat 
forth ,  which  may  fufficc  for  the  regeneration  of  flefti  i  add  hereunto  a  great  conflux  of  excrements 
flowing  to  this  ulL,  which  ftiould  otherwife  be  evacuated  by  the  Eyes  and  Nofc,  which  hinder  by 

that  means  the  drinefs ofthe  Ulcer,  and  confequently  the  healing  thereof.  ... 

Hence  certainly  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  ifyou  defire  the  Patient  thus  affeded  to  breath  fltumng  h« 
mouth  and  nofe,  the  air  or  breath  will  come  forth  ofthe  Ulcer  with  fuch  force,  as  tt  wtUealily  blow 
forth  ,a  lighted  Candle  of  an  indifferent  bignefs  held  thereto.  Which  thing,  I  proteft,  I  obferved  in 
a  certain  man,  whom  I  was  forced  to  trepan  in  that  place,  by  reafon  the  bone  of  the  tore-head  was 

biekeii  and  deptefled. 


CHAP. 


Book  X. 


Wounds  of  each  ^ art. 


23^ 


CHAR  XIII. 

Offalutary  Signs  in  TVowids  of  the  Head, 

Patient  hath  no  Fevey,  is  in  his  right 
imnd,  IS  well  at  the  application,  or  taking  of  any  things  lleeps  well,  hath  his  Bcllv  Ibliible 

the  Wound  looks  with  a  &e(h  and  lively  colour,  calls  forth  digefted-  and  laudable  mLter  tie 
crajja  Menwx  hath  its  motion  tree  and  no  way  hindered.  ^  marrer,  rne 

^hich  alfo  is  obfervsd  bv  the  Ancient*;  anrl  u  •  ^  >  ■ 

muft  think  none  pft  danger,  and  free  from  all  chance, Tnfri  6e 

the  Phyfic,an  onght  fo  long  to  have  a  cate  of  his  Patient,  that  is,  to  confidet  how  he  and  ao-  of -l"»  « 

vems  himfelf  in  meat,  drink,  fleep,  venety,  and  other  things.  nenaves  and  go- 

tn  Ae  he"d  ‘  brSefilXlc^rfd  "k have  been  curedof  Wounds  The  Patient 

Innw  .W  Ae  r  T  u  '^“’8  ““  have  been  brought  into  danger  of  their  lives.  Alfo  you  muft  "’“'i  beware’ 
W  that  the  «».,  whereby  the  bones  of  the  Skull  are  knit  togither,  requires  almd  VhribaS  rfof  ooW- 

“k  concretion,  f hough  iir  very  deXne  cannoTfet 

down  a  certam  number  of  days,  by  reafon  of  the  variety,  of  bodies  or  tempers :  for  itb  fo^ieShed 

treir^r  k  prognolticks.  Now  will  we 

treat  as  briefly  and  perfpicuoully  as  we  can  of  the  cure  both  hi  geneial  and  particular  i  wherefore  he 

tWngs'^o't'ratuIS.^'“”  ’  ptcfcribe  a  convenient  Diet,  by  the  moderate  ufe  of  the  lix 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OfthegmtralcHrerfahokp,  Sk!,B,a«drf,h.Sjmft.«uufuaVy  hafpt„i„gthtm,^„. 

^  nave  a  clear  hre  made  in  his  chamber,  left  the  fmoak  caufe  fneezine  and  other  ar  rliTc 

nghtly  admonilheth  us,  to  keep  cold  from  the  Brain,  not  onely  in  the  time  oDremninf  tnr  »i?, If 
erwards.  f  or  there  can  be  no  greater,  nor  more  certain  harm  befal  the  fradlured  skulf  ’  thi  K  d" 

iiSj  sS  “iT.«£S.  d""“  ? ‘r“ 

harm.  This  is  the  opinion  of  G^/ew,  whereby  you  may  underhand  that  many  who  have  theh-Qlr 
br(^en,die  more  through  default  of  skill  in  the  curing,  than  by  the  ereatnefs  of  the  frai^n  ^  ^  Summer  is 

But  when  the  W ound  is  bound  up  fwith  the  Pled2cts  Clothe  nnf  R  r^t  i  •  c  colder  than 

to  be  more  hot  than  the  Patient  can  wd  X7lef  it  L  r  *' 

chamkr  with  cold  Water,  Oxycrate,  the  Ctes  of 

fcareltnSmS mste  -  tS 

Jfi^rarXouV^rbwI'fe  Symptoms.  Thedifeon.- 

Wfet boiled  andieZral  w  r  V- 

in  Bread  crums  have  bL  ftceped-^Wa^erand  sf  ar3,^  bke, Water  where- 

ded  thereto,  and  fuch  like,  as  the  ability  and  taftfof  the  Patient  IhaUretdreTer !?  -what  hit 

nsfciiisfa-ii  fr  ■^rf  pSSztniSs  "S*;;  “  ssir 

cesofOrangerCi^ 

according  to  his  tafte  andabilitv  ^  Tfa  andfometimes  in  another 

Gudgeon.s,  Pikes,  and  like,  vvhich  live  m  rinn^^e  an^d  muft  make  choice  of  Trouts’ what  filh  he 

efehew  all  cold  Sallets  and  Pnlfp  kp  r  a  ^  ^  Waters,  and  not  in  muddy  i  he  Ihall 

meat  to  ufe  commoii  DrWgSd“r  or 

of  Roles,  or  Marmalate  of  Quinces'lo  ftut  un  the  !k’  ^““"‘^"-comlits  i  alfo  Cofifervc 

fended  with  vapours  arifing  from  thence.  ^  ^  Ventricle,  left:  the  head  Ihould  be  of- 

bccaufe  their  natural  heS:^smor?ft^^^^  <:aft:fo  long  as  thofe  which  are  elder, 

more  hot  than  in  Summer*^  ^  ple«titul  nouriftiment,  for  that  then  their  ftomachs  are 
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Of  Green  and  Cloudy 


'/iphor.i 


Why  deep  up¬ 
on  the  day 
time  is  good 
for  the  brain 
being  infla¬ 
med. 

Lib.2.Epidm, 


The'difeom^ 
modities  en- 
fuing  immo¬ 
derate  watch¬ 
ing.  GnUMitht  ■ 
18. 

Medicins  pro¬ 
curing  deep. 


The  commo¬ 
dities  of  deep. 


Lib.  dt  cur.  per 
fanginii  miff. 


The  ufe  of 
Frictions. 


A  Hidory. 


When  the  fourteenth  day  is  pad,  if  neither  a  Fever,  nor  any  thing  elfe  forbids,  he  may  drink  Wine 
moderatelY,and  by  little  and  little  increafe  his  diet,  but  that  refpedively  to  each  ones  nature,  ftreiigth, 
and  cuftom.  He  (hall  (hun,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  deep  on  the  4ay  time,  unlefs  it  happen  that  a 
Phlemon  fei2e  upon  the  Brain  or  the  Meninges,  For  in  this  cafe  it  will  be  expedient  to  deep  on  the  day 
time?  cfpecially  from  morning  till  noon,  for  in  thisfeafonof  the  day,  as  alfo  in  the  Spring,  bloud 
is  predominant  in  the  body,  according  to  the  opinion  oi Hippocrates.  ^  For  it  is  fo  Vulgarly  known, 
that  it  need  not'be  fpoken,  that  the  bloud  when  we  are  awake  is  carried  into  the  habit  and  furface 
of  the  body  ^  but  on  the  contrary,  by  deep  it  is  called  into  the  noble  parts,  the  Heartland  Liver, 
Wherefore  if  that  the  bloud  by  the  force  of  the  Sun  carting  his  beams  upon  the  Earth  at  his  riling  is 
carried  into  the  habit  of  the  body,  itlhould  again  be  more  and  morediffufed  by  theftrength  and 
motion  of  watching,  the  inflammation  in  the  Brain  and  Mewiwgej-  would  be  much  increafed.  Where¬ 
fore  it  will  be  better,  efpecially  then  to  rtay  by  deep  the  violence  of  the  bloud  running  into  the  habit 
of  the' body,  when  it  lhall  feem  to  rage  and  more  violently  toaffedl  that  way.  Watching  murt  in 
like  manner  be  moderate,  for  too  much  depraves  the  temper  of  the  Brain  and  of  the  habit  of  the  whole 
body  i  it  caufes  crudities,  pains,  and  heavinefs  of  the  head,  and  makes  the  wounds  dry  and  malign. 

But  if  the  Patient  cannot  deep  by  reafonofthe  vchemency  of  the  inflammation  of  the  Brain  and 
Meninges,  Galen  wirties  to  wafti,  befmear  and  anoint  the  head,  nofe,  temples,  and  ears  with  refrig^ra- 
tiiag and  humedting  things,  for  thefe  rtupefie  and  make  drowfie  the  Brain  and  Membranes  thereof, 
being  more  hot  than  they  ought  to  be.  W  herefore  for  this  purpofe  let  the  tempks  be  anointed 
with  ‘VnguentumpopuUon.px  Unguentum  Rofatum  with  a  little  Rofe- Vinegar  or  Oxy crate  5  let  a  Sponge 
moiftned  in  the  decodfion  of  white  or  black  Poppy-feed,  of  the  rinds  of  the  roots  of  Mandrages,  of  the 
Seeds  of  Henbane,  Lettuce,  Purllane,  Plantain,  Night-(hade,  and  the  like.  He  may  alfo  have  a  Broathj, 
or  Barley-cream,  into  which  you  may  put  an  emulfion  tnade  of  the  Seeds  ol  white  Poppy,  or  let  him 
have  a  potion  made  with  f  i.  or  5  i.  of  the  Syrup  of  Poppy,  with  §  ij.  ofLcttuce  water  5 

Patient  ufe  thefe  things  four  hours  after  meat,  to  procure  deep.  For  deep  doth  much  help  concoction, 
it  repairs  the  efflux  of  the  triple  fubrtance  caufed  by  Watching,  alTwageth  pain,  ref  relheth  the  weary, 
mitigates  anger  and  forrow,  rertores  the  depraved  reafon,  fo  that  for  thefe  relpects  it  is  ablolutely  ne- 

celfary  that  the  Patient  take  his  natural  red.  1,  . 

If  the  Patient  (hall  be  Plethorick,  let  the  plenitude  be  leffened  by  bloud-letting,  purging  and  a 
dender  diet,  according  to  the  diferetion  of  the  Phylician  who  (hall  over-fee  the  Cure.  But  we  murt 
take  heed  of  rtrong  purgations  in  thefe  kinds  of  Wounds,  efpecially  at  the  beginning,  lert  the  Fever, 
Inflammation,  Pain,  and  other  fuch  like  fymptoms  be  increafed  by  rtirring  up  the  humours. 

Phlebotomy,  according  to  Galens  opinion,  murt  not  onely  be  made  refpedfively  to  the  pleiity  of 
bloud,  but  alfo  agreeable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  prefent  difeafe,  or  that  which  is  to  come,  m  divert 
and  draw  back  that  humour  which  flows  down,  by  a  way  contrary  to  that  which  is  impact  in^  the 
part  i  and  which  murt  be  there  evacuated,  or  drawn  to  the  next.  Wherefore  for  example,  if  the  right 
lide  of  the  head  be  wounded,  the  Cephalick-vein  of  the  right  arm  fhall  be  opened,  unlefs  a  great  Ple¬ 
thora  or  plenitude  caufe  us  to  open  the  Bafdica,  or  Median  i  yet  if  neither  of  them  can  be  fitly  opened, 
the  Bajilica  may  be  opened,  although  the  body  be  not  plethorick.  The  like  courfe  mult  be  obferved 
in  wounds  of  the  left  lide  of  the  head',  for  that  is  far  better  by  reafon  of  the  rtraitnefs  of  the  fibers, 
than  to  draw  bloud  on  the  oppolite  lide  ;>  in  performance  whereof  you  murt  have  diligent  care  of  the 
rtrength  of  the  Patient,  llill  feeling  his  pulfe,  unlefs  the  Phyfician  be  prefent,  to  whofe  judgment  you 
murt  then  commit  all  that  bufinefs.  For  the  pulfe  is,  in  Galens  opinion,  the  certaineft  (hewer  of  the 
rtrength.  Wherefore  we  murt  confider  the  changes  and  inequalities  thereof,  for  as  foon  as  we  find 
it  to  become  lelfer  and  more  flow,  when  the  fore-head  begins  to  fweat  a  little,  when  he  feels  a  pain  at 
his  heart,  when  he  is  taken  with  a  delire  to  vomit  or  to  go  to  flool,  or  with  yawning,  and  when  he 
fhall  change  his  colour  and  his  lips  look  pale,  then  you  murt  rtop  the  bloud  as  fpeedily  as  you  can, 
otherwife  there  will  be  danger  lert  he  pour  forth  his  life  together  with  his  bloud.  ^  Then  he  murt  be 
refrelhed  with  bread  rteepedin  Wine,  and  put  into  his  mouth,  and  by  rubbing  his  temples  and  no- 
ftrils  with  rtrong  Vinegar,  and  by  lying  upon  his  back.  But  the  part  (hall  be  ea(ed  and  freed  from 
fome  portion  of  the  impadt  and  conjundt  humour  by  gently  fcarifying  the  lips  of  the  wound,  or  ap¬ 
plying  of  Leeches.  But  it  (hall  be  diverted  by  opening  thofe  Veins  which  are  nighert  to  tire  woun¬ 
ded  part,  as  the  Vena  Puppis,  or  that  in  the  midfl:  of  the  fore-head,  or  of  the  temples,  or  thofe  which 
are  under  the  tongue  ■,  belides  alfo  Cupping-glafTes  lhall  be  applyed  to  the  fliouldcr,  fometimes  with 
Icarification,  fometimes  without  neither  mull:  rtrong  and  long  fridfions  withcoarfe  cloths  of 
body,  the  head  excepted,  be  omitted  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Cure,  for  thefe  will  be  available, 
though  but  for  this  i  that  is,  to  draw  back  and  dillipate  by  inlenfible  tranfpiration  the  vapours  which 
otherwife  would  a(cend  into  the  headi  which  matters  certainly  in  a  body  that  lies  ftill  and  wants 
both  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  accultomed  exercife,  are  much  increafed.  rir>iii- 

But  it  (hall  be  made  manifert  by  this  following  and  notable  example,  how  powerful  Bloud-letting 
is,  to  leffen  and  mitigate  the  inflammation  of  the  Brain,  or  the  membranes  thereof,  in  wounds  of  the 
head.  I  was  lately  called  into  the  Suburbs  of  Saint  German,  there  to  vifit  a  young  man  twenty  eight 
years  old,  who  lodged  there  in  the  houfe  of  John  Martial  at  the  Sign  of  St.  Michael.  This  young 
man  was  one  of  the  houlhold-fervants  of  Mr.  Houcador,  the  Steward  of  the  Lady  Admiral  of  Brion. 
He  fell  down  head-long  upon  the  left  Bregma,  upon  a  marble  pavement,  whence  he  received  a  contufed 
wound,  without  any  fra(rt:ure  of  the  Skull,  and  being  he  was  of  a  languin  temperature,  by  occahon  of 
this  wound,  a  Fever  took  him  on  the  feventh  day  with  a  continual  Delirium  and  inflammation  of 
phlegmonous  tumour  of  the  wounded  Pericranium.  This  fame  tumor  polfelling  his  whole  head  aim 
neck  by  continuation  and  fympathy  of  the  parts,  was  grown  to  fuch  a  bignefs,  that  his  vifage  was  fo, 
much  altered,  that  his  friends  knew  him  not,  neither  could  he  fpeak,  hear,  or  fwallow  any  thing  but 
what  was  very  liquid.  Which  I  obferving,  although  I  knew  that  the  day  part,  which  was  the  eighth 

day  of  his  Difeafe,  he  had  four  Sawcers  of  Woud  taken  from  him  by  Germain  Agace  Barber-furgeon  of 
'  j  '  the 
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the  fame  Suburbs  ^  yet  confidering  the  integrity  and  conftancy  of  the  ftrength  of  the  Patient ;  I 
thought  good  to  bleed  him  again ,  wherefore  I  drew  from  him  fourteen  Sawcers  at  that  one  time  i 
when  I  came  to  him  the  day  after,  and  faw  that  neither  theFevet  nor  any  of  the  fore-mentioned 
fymptoms  were  any  whit  remitted,  or  alTwaged,  I  forthwith  took  from  him  four  Saucers  more,  which 
in  all  made  two  and  twenty  i  the  day  following  when  I  had  obferved  that  the  fymptoms  were  no 
whit  leffened,  I  durft  not  prefume,  by  my  ownonely  advice,  to  let  him  the  fourth  time  bloud,' as  I 
defired.  Wherefore  I  brought  unto  him  that  moil  famous  Phyfician  Dod^or  Fw/ewe,  whoasfoon 
as  he  felt  his  pulfo,  knowing  by  the  vehemency  thereof,  the  ftrength  of  die  Patient,  and  more¬ 
over  confidering  the  greatnefs  of  the  inflammation  and  tumor  which  offered  it  felf  to  his  fight,  he 
bid  me  prefontly  take  out  my  Lancet  and  open  a  Vein.  But  I  lingered  on  fet  purpofo,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  already  twenty  two  Saucers  of  bloud  taken  from  him  ?  then  faid  he,  grant  it  be  fo,  and 
though  more  have  been  drawn,yet  muft  we  not  therefore  deflft  from  our  enterprife,eipecially  feeing  the 
two  chief  Indications  ofbloud-letting  yet  remain, that  is,the  greatnefs  of  the  Difeafe,  and  theconlfant  The  two  chief 
ftrength  of  the  Patient.  T  being  glad  of  this,  took  three  Saucers  more  of  bloud,  he  ftanding  by,  and  Indications  in 
was  ready  to  take  more,  but  that  he  wifhed  me  to  defer  until  the  afternoon  j  wherefore  returning  after  letting, 
dinner  I  filled  two  Saucers  more,  fo  that  in  all,  this  young  man  to  his  great  benefit,  lolt  twenty  feven 
Saucers  of  bloud  at  five  times,  within  the  fpace  of  4  days.  Now  the  enfuing  night  was  very  pleafing  to 
him,thc  Fever  left  him  about  noon,the  tumor  grew  much  lefs,the  heat  of  the  inflammation  was  aft  wa¬ 
ged  in  all  parts,  except  in  his  eye-lids,  and  the  laps  of  his  ears,  which  being  ulcerated  caft  forth  a  great 
quantity  of  ?us  or  matter.  I  have  recited  this  hiftory  purpofely  to  t^ke  away  the  childifh  fear  which 
many  have  to  draw  bloud  in  the  conftant  ftrength  of  the  Patient,  and  that  it  might  appear  how  fpeedy 
and  certain  a  remedy  it  is,  in  inflammations  of  the  head  and  brain; 

Now  to  return  from  whence  we  digreffed,  you  muft  note  that  nothing  is  fo  hurtful  in  fradfures  and  The  difeom- 
wounds  of  the  head,  as  Venery  i  not  only  at  that  time  the  difeafe  is  prefent,but  alfo  long  after  the  cure  modity  of  Ve- 
thereof.  For  great  plenty  of  fpirits  are  contained  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  feed,  and  the  greateft  part  r 

thereof  flows  from  the  Brain  i  hence  therefore  all  the  faculties,  but  chiefly  the  Animal,  arerefolved  i  S. 
whence  I  have  divers  times  obferved  death  to  enfue  in  fmall  wounds  of  the  head,  yea  when  they  have 
been  agglutinated  and  united.  All  paffions  of  the  mind  muft  in  like  fort  be  avoided,  becaufo  they  by  How  hurtful 
•  contradf  ion  and  diftipation  of  the  fpirits  caufe  great  trouble  in  the  body  and  mind.  Let  a  place  be  cho-  ”oiff  Is  to  the 
fen  for  the  Patient  as  far  from  noife  as  can  be,  as  from  the  ringing  of  Bells,  beatings  and  knockings  of 
Smiths,  Coopers,  and  Carpenters,  and  from  High-ways  through  which  they  ufe  to  drive  Coaches  ^  “ 
for  noife  increaies  pain,  caufos  a  Fever,  and  brings  many  other  fymptomSi 

I  remember  wfien  I  was  at  HifMn  at  the  time  that  it  was  befieged  by  the  forces  of  Charles  tht  fifth,  a  Hiftory. 
that  when  the  Wall  was  beaten  with  the  Canon,  the  noife  of  the  Ordnance  caufed  grievous  tor¬ 
ment  to  all  thofe  which  were  fick,  but  eipccially  thofe  that  were  wounded  on  their  heads,  fo  that  they 
would  fay,  that  they  thought  at  the  difeharging  of  every  Cannon  that  they  were  cruelly  ftrucken  with 
ftaves  on  that  part  which  was  wounded,  and  verily  their  wounds  were  fo  angered  herewith,  that  they 
bled  much,  and  by  their  pain  and  Fevers  increafed,  were  forced  with  much  fighing  to  breathe  their 
laft.  Thus  much  may  ferve  to  be  fpoken  of  the  cure  in  general :  now  we  will  out  of  the  monuments 
of  Ancients,  treat  of  the  particular. 


C  H  A  P.  XV. 

Of  the  particular  cure  of  vpounds  of  the  heady  and  of  the  mufculom  Skin* 

LEt  us  begin  with  a  Ample  wound,  for  whofe  cure  the  Chirurgeon  muft  propofe  one  onely 
fcope,  to  wit.  Union  y  for  unlefs  the  wound  pierce  to  the  skull,  it  is  cured  like  other  wounds 
ofthe  flelhy  parts  of  our  bodies.  But  if  it  be  compound,  as  many  ways  as  it  is  complicate,  fo 
many  Indications  Ihew  themfelves.  In  thefe,  the  chiefeft  care  muft  be  had  of  the  more  urgent  order 
and  caufe. 

Therefore  if  the  wound  lliall  be  fimplq  dnd  fuperficiary,then  the  hair  muft  firft  be  (haven  away,then 
a  Plaifter  applied  made  of  the  white  of  4n  Egg,  Bole  Armenic,  and  Aloes.  The  following  day  you 
muft  apply  Emplajhum  de  Janua^  or  elfe  de  gratia  Veiy  until  the  wound  be  perfectly  healed.  But  if  it 
be  deeper  and  penetrate  even  to  the  the  Chirurgeon  ftiall  not  do  amifs,  if  at  the  fecond 

dreffing  he  apply  a  digeftive  Medicin  (as  they  call  it)  which  may  be  made  of  Venice  Turpentine,  the 
yolks  ofEggs,Oilof  Rofes,  and  a  little  Saffron,  and  that  fhall  be  ufed  fo  long,  until  the  wound  come 
to  maturation  ,  for  then  you  muft  add  Honey  of  Rofes  and  Barley  flour  to  the  digeftive.  Hence  muft 
We  pafs  to  thefe  Medicins,  into  whofe  compofition  no  oily  or  undfuous  body  enters,  fuchasthisj 
R:  ‘Terebinth,  venete^  ^  lyfyrupi  rofar,  |  j.  pul,  Aloesy  Myrrh£  &  Majiich,  an,  5  |^.  Let  them  all  be  incor- 
porated  and  made  into  an  unguent,  which  (hall  be  perfedfly  regenerated,  then  it  muft  be  cicatrized 
with  this  following  Powder.  R  Aluminis  combufiiy  corticis  granatorum  combufi,  an,  ^  j.  Mifeeantur  fimul 
&  fat  pulvis :  but  if  the  Wound  be  fo  large  that  it  require  a  future,  it  (hall  have  fo  many  flitches  with 
a  Needle  as  need  (hall  feem  to  require. 

Whileft  I  was  at  Hi/z/zw,  a  certain  Souldier,  by  falling  ofthe  Earth  whileft  he  undermined,  had  the 

•  f  L-  I  to  the  Tericraniuniy  and  fo  wholly  feparated  from  the  beginning 

01  the  hind-part  of  his  head,  e  ven  to  his  fore-head,  that  it  hung  over  his  face.  I  went  about  the  cure 
in  this  manner  j,  I  firft  waftied  all  the  Wound  with  Wine  a  little  warmed,  that  fo  I  might  wa(h  away 
theconge^d  bloud  mixed  with  the  Earth,  then  I  dried  it  with  a  foft  linnen  cloth,  and  laid  upon 
It  Venice  Turpentine  mixed  with  a  little  Aqua  ViUy  wherein  I  had  diffolved  fome  Sangtus  Vraco- 
niSy  ^^Jhch  and  Aloes  •,  then  I  reftored  the  hanging  skin  to  its  former  place,  and  there  Itaid  it  with 
ome  flitches,  being  neither  too  ftrait,  nor  too  clofe  together,  for  fear  of  pain  and  inflammation, 
(which  two  chiefly  happen  whileft  the  Wound  comes  to  fuppuration)  but  onely  as  much  as  (liould 
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fprvptnftavitonevervfide,  and  to  keep  forth  the  air,  which  by  its  entrance  doth  much  harm  to 

Wounds-  thelowerfidesofthe  Wound  I  filled  with  fomewhatlongand  broad  tents,  that  the  matter 

Sr  v,-.;e  mL  e  forth.  Then  I  applied  this  following  Cataplafm  to  all  the  head.  R  Fp/w  herd. 

&  an.  ;  v  j.  dei  rofati  5  iij.  aceti  qmntumfugicit,  fiat  ad  firmam  pultn ,  this  hat  a 

f  tn  Ayv  cool  retJel,  tnitieate  pain  and  inflammation,  and  ftay  bleeding. 

^1[dnotteht’&^  bled  much,  efpecially  at  cettainArtcr.es  which  were  bm- 

ken  near  his  Temples-,  he  being  dreffed  after  this  manner  grew  well  in  a  Ihort  time.  But  if  the 
wound  be  made  by  the  biting  of  a  wild  Beafl:,it  muft  be  handled  after  another  manner,  as  (hall  appear 
bv  this  following  Hiftory.  As  many  people  on  a  time  flood  looking  upon  the  Kings  Lions,  who  were 

at  km  for  the  delight  of  King  the  Second  and  at  his  charges,  it  hap¬ 

pened  that  one  of  the  fierceft  of  them  broke  the  things  wherein  he  was  tied,  ^"^P'^L^akbe  her 
Company,  he  with  his  paws  threw  to  the  ground  a  Girl  of  fomc  twelve  years  old,  and  t  g  e 
head  m  hfs  mouth,  with  his  teeth  wounded  the  mufculous  skin  in  many  ptos,  yet  hurt  not  the  skull. 
She  fcarce  at  length  delivered  by  the  Mafter  of  the  Lions  from  the  )aws  of  Death  and  the  Lion,  was 
committed  to  the  cure  of  Chirurgeon,  who  was  there  prefent  hy  chance  at  the  fame 

time  •  fome  few  days  after  I  was  called  to  vifit  her  •,  (he  was  in  a  Fever,  her  head,  (boulders,  breft,  and 
alhhe  placeswheretheLionhad  fet  histeethor  nails,  werefwollen  ^  all  the  edges  ofthe  wound  were 

Hearts  are  ve-  principally  great  care  be  had  of  the  venenate  imprelTion  left  ii  he  y  r  jr  •’ 

nenate.  j  fWfore  fuch  things  muft  be  applied,  as  have  power  to  overcome  poifon.  Wheretorel  lean- 

fed  ^furof  the  Wounds  in  divenplace;  and  applied  Leeches  tofuck  om 

cafe  the  ifelammation  of  the  parts  i  then  I  made  a  LoOon  oiJEpyptiamm  Treacle  and  Mithridate,  af- 

^mZ^X^thaiac.  5  ij.  a^iac.  ?  p.  diplvantar  omnia  cum  aqua  Vite,&  Cardui  hm.  Let  the 
rhmdcd  to-  Mtwna.  A  with wnrm  •  hefides  alfo  Treacle  and  Mithridate  were  put  in  all 

..tMcdicins.  «  befom^^^^^^^^^ 

ferves  of  Rofes  and  Buglofs  diffolved  in  the  Water  of  Sorrel  and  Cardum  benedtdm,  potions  were  made 

to  ftrengtheii  the  heart,  and  vindicate  it  from  malign  vapours.  ^  ru  i  ^  ^ 

Forihich  purpofe  alfo  this  following  Epthema  was  applied  to  the  region  of  her  heart.  R  Aqu£ 
rofar.  &  nenupLJn,  f  iv.  /*ici  |  ucoraVorurn  fantalorum  alborum  & 

Jlodii.  an.  I  IMitbridatii,  T:kmc£,  an.  3  i).  flo-  cordial,  pulverijatornm  p.  ip  croci  3  i.  diffol  ^ 
together,  imke  an  Epitheme  and  apply  it  to  the  heart  with  a  fcarlet  cloth  or  fponge,  and  let  it  bea¬ 
ten  renued .  Verily,  (he  dreft  after  this  manner,  and  the  former  remedies  but  once  ufed,  pain,  inflam¬ 
mation  and  all  the  malign  fymptoms  were  much  lelTened  to  conclude,  fte  recovered,  but  lingred, 
and  was  lean  fome  two  years  after,  yet  at  length  (he  was  health  and  former 

Lture.  By  which  you  may  underhand,  that  Ample  Wounds  muft  be  handled  after  another  manner 

Tfecuieof 

Se  hairy  fcalp  blow  without  a  wound,  that  which  muft  be  (irft  and  alw^s  done,  (that  fo  the  affed  may  better  ap- 
When  it  is  con-  p^^r,  and  the  remedies  which  are  applied  may  take  more  elfed)  the  ha^  muft  be  (haven  away,  an 

tht  (irft  drclTing-a  repelling  Medicin  applied,  fuch  as  this  following  Oxyrhodmum.  R  Ol.rof.  ^  iij. 
Median  album  ovorim  nl  ij.  pulveris  nucum  c^prejft,  balaulh  alumtn.  roch£.  rofar.  rub.  an  3  i.  Let  them  be  all  in- 
corporated,  and  maL  a  medicin  for  the  former  ufe  or  in  (lead  thereof  you  may  apply  the  cataplafm 
preLibed  before,  confiftiiTg  of  aceto&oko  rofaceo.  Lut  fu^  Mcdicinsmuft 

L  often  renued.  When  the  pain  and  defluxion  are  appeafed,  we  muft  ufe  difcuflfing  Medians  for 
A  difeufling  dilTipation  of  that  humour  which  remains  impaded  in  the^^part  R  Emplajhi  t)- 

kmentatiL.  crocel  & emp.de meliloto,  an.^  i.oleicham£m.& anethi.an.pi.malaxentm 

ufum  dictum.  Such  a  fomentation  will  alfo  be  good.  R  Vmt  rub.  kb.  iv.  lixmi  com.  lib.  i).  nuces  cu- 

prejfi  coniuf.nu.x.pul.mynillorum  ^  \.  rofar.  rub.  abfinth.  fol.falvi^ 

melil.an.  M.^i.alummvsroch£,  radicU  cyperi,  calami  aromatici an.^  [i. bulliant  omnia fimul,  and  make  a 
decodion  to  foment  the  grieved  part"  After  fomewhat  a  long  fomenting  it  whereby  ^t  ^ayhe 
•  better  difeufs,  dry  and  exhauft  the  concrete  humour,  the  head  muft  be  dried  and  more  difcufting 
.  tSLapplied  fuk  as  the  Cerate  deferibed  by  called  Pe  which  hath  aii  emollient  and 

cjdtm  dc  Ml-  ^  Old  cham£m. lilior.  an.  |  X. old  mafheh.  1  i].pinguedim^  verveevs lib.i. 

Utharg.  ami  5  viij.  minii  f  ij.  vini  boni  cyathum  unum,  bulliant  omnia  fimul  baculo  agttando,  prmum  quidem 
lento  Le,  mox  vero  luculentiore,  donee  iota  mafa  colorem  nigrum  velfubnigrum  contrahat ,  adde  m 
r£  terebinth,  lib.  C.  pulveris  ma(iieh.  I  ij.  gum.  elemi.  1 1.  cer£  quantum  fufficit,  bulliant  rurjusuna  ebullitione 

be  quickly  opened,  for  when  the  flelh  is  inflamed  andputrehed  through 
huLur,  the  bone  under  it  putrefies  alfo  by  the  contagion  of  the 

the  matter  faUing  upon  the  bone.  When  you  have  opened  it,  wa(h  away  the  hlth  d  t^  Ulcer  vu  h 

thi<;  following  deterlive  Medicin  R  Sxrupi  rof.  &  abfinth.  an.  §  j.  terebinth.  §  \^.pul.  ireos.,  aloes^  ma 
Deterfive  or  tm^  tollowing  eterhye  Medici  .  ^  ftkd  hereof  if  there  be  great  putrefadion,  JEgyptia,  either 

cleanfing  Me-  fuchis^myrrh£^farin£  hordes  an.  ^  p.  in  Itead  nereoi,  u  &  V  ft,- 

icins.  ‘  by  it  feif,  or  mixt  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Vnguentum  Apojhlorum  may  be  put  into  the  Ulcer. 

When  the  Ulcer  is  cleanfed,  it  will  be  time  to  ufe  farcotick  and  cicatriiing 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  particular  cure  of  a  FraClure  or  broken 

t  • 

IF  tlie  Skull  be  broken,  fo  that  it  be  needful  to  trepan  it,  or  to  elevate  and  lift  it  up,  or  ferape  it  Why  the  PerU 
away,  the  mufculous  skin  being  cut,  as  we  formerly  noted,  the  Fericranhm  (hall  be  plucked  from 
the  skull,  as  we  laid  before  j  which  becaufe  it  can  hardly  be  done  without  great  pain,  by  reafon  exquifitr^ 
ofitsexquifite  fenfe  and  connexion  with  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain,  we  mull  labour  to  mitigate 
the  pain  for  fear  of  inflammation  and  other  accidents.  Therefore  the  firft  d refling  ended,  and  the 
cornets  of  the  Wound  drawn  each  from  other  •,  at  the  fecond  drefling  put  to  the  Wound  a  Digeftivc 
(as  they  term  it)  made  of  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  and  Oil  ofRofes,  but  you  mull  apply  no  humid  thing 
to  the  bone,becaufc  vve  defire  to  keep  it  found  and  whole.  For  Gahns  opinion  is,  that  bared  bones  Giil.6.  meth. 
mull  not  be  touched  with  undluous  things  •,  but  rather  on  the  contrary,  all  dry  things  muft  be  applied  The  bones  are 
to  them,  which  may  con  fume  the  fuperfluous  humidity.  Therefore  we  mull  lay  fome  lint  and 
cephalick  powders  which  we  (hall  hereafter  deferibe,  upon  the  bone  we  intend  to  preferve,  and  muft  otf  of  humid 
have  diligent  care  that  it  be  not  offended  either  by  the  air,  or  touch  of  humid  Medicins.  You  mull  things, 
in  Trepanihg  have  a  fpecial  care  of  the  Crajfa  Meninx.  For  I  have  often  obferved  a  great  quantity 
ofbloudto  have  flowed  from  fome  broken  Velfel  which  adhered  to  the  fecond  Table:  neither  mult 
we  prcfently^nd  forthwith  (lay  fuch  bleeding,  but  fuffer  it  to  flow  according  to '  the  plenitude  and 
flrength  of  the  Patient »  for  thus  the  Fever,  and  together  therewith  the  rell  of  the  fymptoms  are  di- 
minilhed.  For  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates^  in  every  green  Wound  it  is  good  to  caufe  often  bleeding.  Lib,  de  ulctrl 
except  in  the  Bellies ,  for  thus  the  vchcmency  of  pain,  inflammation  and  other  accidents  will  be  lefs 
troublefom  •,  alfo  it  is  not  amifs  too  for  cJd  Ulcers  to  bleed  much, for  fo  they  are  freed  from  the  burden 
of  the  impad  humours.  When  you  think  it  hath  bled  fufficiently,  it  may  be  itanched  with  this  fol¬ 
lowing  Medicindeferibed  by  Galetu 

Be  PulverU  Aloes  T  ij*  thurU  Majiiches^  an,^  i  albumin  a  ovorumnuX],  agitentur  fmul  cum  pilU  lepn-  GalA.mtth, 

rinis  ikinutim  incifis  ^  fiat  medicamentum.  When  the  bleeding  is  (laid,  you  (hall,  for  the  alTwaging  of 
pain,  drop  upon  the  Meninx  fome  Pigeons  bloud,  yet  warm  by  opening  a  V ein  under  the  Wing,  then 
it  (hall  be  ftrewed  over  with  this  following  Powder :  iV  Aloes^  T'hnris^  Myrrhdi^  Sanguinis  draconis  an. 

Z  i.  Mifce^  fiat  pulvis  fuhtilis.  Alfo  you  may  make  an  irrigation  with  Rofc  Vinegar,  or  fome  repel¬ 
ling  Medicin  fuch  as  is  a  Cataplafm  exfarinis^  &  oleo  rofaceo.  Which  may  be  applied  until  the  fourth 
day  to  affwage  and  mitigate  pain. 

Vigo^ s  Cerate  will  be  of  good  ufe  in  this  cafe,  as  that  which  in  my  opinion  is  moll  fit  for  fradutes  Vigo's  cerate 
of  the  skull,  becaufe  it  draws  powerfully,  refolves  and  dries  moderately,  and  by  reafon  of  the  fmell  8°°^  ^ 

refrefties  the  animal  fpirits,  and  ftrengthens  the  Brain  and  Membranes  thereof  as  you  may  eafily  per- 
ceive  by  things  which  enter  into  the  compofition  thereof.  R  Old  rof.  Omph.  refine  pint,  gummi  £/r- 
tni^  an.  f  ij.  Majlhhes  f  i  pinguedinis  vervecis  cajirati  |  ij.  .  foliorum  beton.  caprifol.  anthos^an.M.  i. 
arfimoniaci  ^  tfi.^anorum  tinUorum  5  x.  liquata  pinguedine  )  terenda  terantur^  &  ammoniacnm  fmul  cum 
acetofcilliticOjeliMeturs  deinde  hulliant.  omnia  fmul  in  lib.i].  vine  boni^  lento  igne  ufque  ad  conjumptionem 
vini^  deinde  exprh^antur  \  cum  exprejfione  addantur  terebinth.  Ven.  |  iv.  cer£  alba:  quantum  fufficit^  fiat  cero^ 
turn  molle  ad  uf^  prjidiUum.  Alfo  let  the  neck,  and  all  the  Spine  of  the  Back  be  andnted  with  a  lini¬ 
ment,  which^ath  force  of  mollifying  the  Nerves,  lell  they  (hould  fuffer  Convulfion ,  fuch  is  this. 

R  Kut£^fitarrubii^rorifmar.ebulor. falvi£,  herb. paralyf.an.Mf.  rad.  Ireos^cxperi^baccarum  lauri^an,  5  i.  A  liniraenc, 
floTum.chamdmelil.  hypericin  an.  MX  pijientur  &  macerentur  omnia  in  vino  alboper  no6iem^  deinde  coquantur  in  sgainft 
vafe  duplici  cum  oleo  lumbrkorum^  liliorum^  de  tereBihbina^  axmgi£  anjeris  &  hum.  dn.  \  ij.  ufque  ad  con- 
fumptionem  vini^  pojiea  colentur^  &  in  colatura  adde  terebmth'.venet.  |^iij.  aqif£  vit£  5  i-  •  cer£  quantum  fuf- 
ficit.  Fiat  linimentumfecundum  artem. 

But  when  the  pain  is  alTwaged,  we  muft  abftain  from  all  fuch  unduous  things ,  led  they  make  meth. 
the  Wound  become  fordid  and  malign,  andputrefie  the  adjacent  parts,  and  confequently  the  Craffa 
Meninx  and  Skull  \  for  the  integrity  of  all  parts  may  be  preferved  by  their  lik^,  and  fuch  are  dry 
things  in  a  fradure  of  the  skull.  Wherefore  all  humid  and  oily  things  mud  be  (hunned  in  the  cure  ■ 
thereof,  unlefs  peradventure  there  (hall  be  fome  need  to  mitigate  pain,  and  bring  the  humour  to  fup- 
puration. 

For,  according  to  we  are  oft  forced  for  a  time  to  admit  the  proper  cure  of  the  difeafe,  fo 

to  refill  the  fymptoms^  {uythexmorQ  Hippocrates,  would  hzve  us  not  to  foment  the  Skull,  no  not  How  far  Im-  . 
with  Wine  ?  but  if  we  do,  to 'let  it  be  but  with  very  little.  Vidius  interprets  that  little  to  be,  when  things  are 
there  is  fear  of  inflamj-nation for  Wine  If  it  be  red,  tart,  and  adringent,  hath  a  reprelTing,  refrigera- 
ting  and  dtying  faculty :  fot  otherwife  all  Wine,  although  it  heats  and  dries  by  its  faculty,  yet  it 
adually  humeds  and  cools ,  both  which  are  very  hurtful  in  Wounds  of  the  head,  or  a  fradured  skull, 
cfpecially  when  the  bone -is  bare  i  for  from  too  much  cooling  of  the  Brain  there  is  fear  of  a  Con¬ 
vulfion,  or  fome  other  evil  fymptom.  Wherefore  let  this  be  ratified ,  that  is,  we  mull  not  ufe 
humid  and  unduous  Medicins  in  Wounds  of  the  head,  except  for  curing  of  inflammation,  or  the  mi-  , 
tigation  of  pain  caufed  thereby.  Therefore  let  the  bared  skull  be  drewed  with  catagmatick  and  whyCepha- 
cephalick  Powders,  ( being  fojcalled  by  the  Ancients,  for  that  they  are  convenient  and  good  in  fra- kek  or  Catag- 
dures  of  the  Skull  and  the  red  of  the  Bolies  *, )  for  by  their  drinefs  they  confume  the  fuperfluous 
humidity,  and  by  that  m^ns^  help  Nature  in  the  feparating  of  the  broken  bones,  and  the  regene¬ 
rating  of  flelh.  Such  Powders  ufually  bonfiif  offuch  things  as  thefe  enfuing?  Ihus^KadixIridosflo- 
rent.  farina  horddj  &  Ervi^pulvis  Aloes  HepaHc£^  Sanguis  Draconis^  Mafiiche^  Myitha^  rad.  Arijhlochu-, 

Gentiana and  generally  all  fuch  Simples  as  have  a  drying  and  an  abdergent  faculty  without  biting 
but  you  mull  not  ufo  thefe  things  before  the  pain,  inflammation,  and  apodumation  be  pad  i  that  is, 
then,  when  the  Membranes-  mud  be  cleafifed,  the  bones  foaled,  and  the  flefh  generated.  For  the  when  to  be 
skull  j  by  how  much  it  is  the  drier,  by  fo  much  it  requires  and  more  eafily  endures  more  powerful  ufed, 
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How  to  be  and  drier  Medians  than  tte  Vura  UMr  or  Fmcranm»^  as  that  po^demo  the 

mixed  when  (‘hnrt  of  thefe  two.  Wherefore  when  you  Would  apply  the  fore-maitioned  p 

they  are  to  be  j^ey  mitft  be  affociated  and  mixed  with  Honey,  Syrup  of  Rofes,  or  of  Wormwood,  and  fuch 

wher£,that  fo  their  too  violently  drying  faculty  may  be  allayed  and  tempered.  _ 


Why  a  repel¬ 
ling  Ligature 
cannot  be  ufed 
in  frafturesot 
the  skull. 


Flow  the  Pa¬ 
tient  mull  be 
placed  when 
you  Trepan 
him. 


What  to  be 
done  before 
the  applicati¬ 
on  of  the  Tre¬ 
pan, 


CHAP.  XVII. 

tFhy  we  ttfe  Ijepanmg  in  the  Fradures  of  the  StqfV* 

Here  are  four  caufesofthis  remedy:  The  firftis  to  raifeup  the  depreft  ^nes,  and  take 
forth  their  fragments  which  prefs  upon  the  Memnges,  or  alfo  upon  the  (ubftance  of  the 
a  Brain.  The  fecond  is,  th^t  the  fanks  or  matter  may  be  evacuated,  cleanfed,  wafte  ,  and 

dried  up,  which  by  the  breaking  of  any  veffel  is  poured  forth  upon  the 
not  they  onely,  but  the  Brain  alfo  is  in  a  great  danger  of  corruption.  The  thirdly  ^ 
applicadonof  Medicins,  convenient  for  the  wound  and  fradure.  The  fourth  is,  that  &  we  may 
haSmething  whereby  we  may  fupply  thedefed  ofa  repelling  Ligature,  and  fuch  a  one  as  ma^y 
hinder  defluxiols-,  for  fuch  a  Ligature  f^not  take  place 

body  by  reafonof  the  fphaerical  or  round  hgure  of  the  head,  which  doth  not  eahly  admit  binding  , 
md  therthe  Teufitv  and  hardnefs  of  the  intetpofed  Skull  is  a  meaiis  that  the  v^ek  lying  under  it 
rbvlTch  ufually  the  deftuxion  comes)  cannot  eafily  be  bound  with  a  rowler  fufEciently  to  repel 
the  rm  inrbloud.  And  the  external  Veffels  fto  whom  the  force  of  the  Ugature  may  come)  can- 

not  beZifd  without  great  pain,  and  danger  of  iiiHa— 

ration  of  the  Arteries  would  be  intercepted,  and  the  efflux  of  the  tulipom  excrepoents  wnicn  mew 
wpafs through  the  futures  of  theSkffll,  would  be  fuppreft,  by  reafon  of  the  conftriaionof  thefe 

^“Befides  alfo,  the  bloud  would  thus  be  forced  from  the  wounaed  part  without,  to  within  into  the 
MeXa^s  and  Brain  i  when  pain,  inaammation,  a  Fever,  Abfcefe,  Convulfion,  Palfie,  Apoplexy, 

'"AndlL^rarelhScmfa  Trepaning  is  neceffary  in  fraflures  of  the  Skull,  and  not  fo  in 

‘“’Em  beTSuSofputtoyourT^^  ^  fitly  placed  or  feated  and  a  dou¬ 

ble  cloth  muft  be  ma^^  times  wrapped  about  his  head,  and  then 

upon  a  Cuftiion  or  Pillow,  that  when  you  come  to  your  operation,  it  may  not  oown  any  turth^, 
Z  remdn  firm  and  fteddy.  Thar  you  muft  flop  the  Patients  Eats  with  Cotton-wool,  that  fohe 

•may  not  heat  the  noife  made  by  the  Trw  0”'’yf’'erInftrument-  havine  a  three- 

But  before  you  put  to  your  Trepan,  the  bone  muft  be  pierced  with  an  Inftr^ent,  having  a  three 
fquare  pc^bt  Ihat  fo  it  may  be  the  more  fpccdily  and  certainly  perforated.  The  point  thereof  muft 
than  the  pin  ofa  Trepan,  that  fo  the  Trepan  which  is  forthwith  to  be  applied  may  ftand 

the  more  hrm,  and  not  to  play  to  and  again  in  too  wide  a  hole. 

The  ftiape  of  this  Inftrument  is  not  much  different  from  a  Gimblet,  but  that  the.  point  is  three 

fquare,  and  not  twined  like  a  ferew,  as  youmay  perceive  by  this  following  hgure. 

A  Gimblet  or  Piercer  to  perforate  the  Sk^U  before  thefetting  of  the  trepaf!. 


A  Shen>s  the  handle, 

» 

B  f  he  pints  which  may  be  ferewtd 
and  fitted  into  the  handle. 


B 


B 
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>  C  H  A  P.  XVIII. 

’  :A  Vefcription  of  Trepans, 

T  Repans  arc  round  Saws  which  cut  the  bone  circularly  or 

greatnefsj  they  raufthavc  a»  pinlbnding  in  the  mi^re'a4ittle  ilirther^p^^aii'thert 
fo  today  and  hold  fad  the  Trepan  that  it  dir/npthcr'fcj'this  fide  until  it  he  cn- 

teVedjN^id  you  have  cut  through  the  fird  table  at  the  lead  :  then  you  mud  i^kdlorth  the  pin,  led 
going ’^uhe^^hrough  the  bone,  it  may  prick  or  hurt  the  Afw/«;x:.  Wheijefore  whemyouhave 
taken  forth  'the  pin,  you  may  fafely.  turn  it  abefut  until  you  havej^ut  through  HQthjthc  tables  ',  Your 
Trepans  mud^^lfo  have.aCap,  OtTomewhat  to  engirt  or  encompafs  them,  led  ho 'Way  hindred  they 
cut  more  of  the  bone  than  we  would,  and  in  conclufionrun  into!  the  Meninys.  They  mud  alfo  be 
anointed  with  oil,  thatfo  they  may  cut  more  readily  and  gentl^  for  thus  Carpenters  ufe  to  greafe  , 

their  Saws.  But  you  mud,during  the  time  of  the  operation,  often'dip  them  in  cold  watered  the  bone 
by  attrition  become  too  hot :  for  all  hard  folid  bodies  by  quick  and  often  turning  abhuf, become  hot  ^ 
but  the  bone  made  more  hot  and  dry,  is  altered  and  changeth  its  nature,  fo  that  after  it  is  cift  more  tlie 

off,  itsfcales  and  falls  away.  Now  you  mud  know  that  the  bone  which  is  touched  with  the  Tre-  Trepan, 
pan  or  the  Air,  always  cads  off  fcales :  for  the  fpeedier  helping  forwards  whereof,  you  m^uddrew  what  things 
upon  it  powders  made  of  Rocket,  Briony,  wild  Cucumber,  and  Jrijiolochia-toots.  When  the  bone  * 

is  fufficiently  fcaled,kt  this  following  powder  be  put  upon  it,  which  hath  a  faculty  to  cover  the  bone 
with  fledi,  and  to  harden  it  with  drinefs  convenient  to  its  kind.  R  Pulver.  Ireos  Illyric£^  Aloes  Man¬ 
tis  thurk,Myrrh£  ArtfiolochU^an.  5  i.  Flefh  being  by  this  means  generated,  let  it  be  cicatrized  by  drew- 
ing  upon  it  the  rinds  of  Pomegranates  and  Alum  burnt. 

Neither  (hall  the  Chirurgeon  forcibly  take  away  thefe  fcales,  but  commit  that  whole  work  tp  Na-  The  bone 
ture,  which  ufeth  not  to  cad  them  off  before  that  it  hath  generated  fledi  under  them.  For  otherwife  °  J 
ifhe  do  any  thing  raflily,  he  brings  new  corruption  to  the  bone  5  aswefllall  more  at  large  declare, 
vvfien  wc  come  to  treat  of  Caries^  or  rottennefs  of  Bones. 

He  which  ufeth  the  Trepan,  mud  confider  this,  that  the  head  is  'of  a  round  figure,  and  alfo  the  Tre-  a  caution  in 
pan  cuts  circularly,  and  therefore  it  is  impoffible  to  cut  the  bone  fo  equally  on  every  fide ,  as  if  it  were  Trepaning. 
performed  upon  a  plain  body.  Furthermore  the  thicknefs  of  the  skull  is  not  alike  in  all  places,  where¬ 
fore  you  mud  look  and  mark  whether  the  Trepan  go  not  more  deep  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other, 
which  you  may  do  by  meafuring  it  now  and  then  with  a  Pin  or  Needle,  and  if  you  find  that  it  is  cut 
deeper  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other,  you  mud  prefs  down  the  Trepan  more  powerfully  upon  the  op- 

pofite  part.  .  re  a 

But  feeing  there  are  many  forts  of  Trepans  invented  and  expreffed  by  many  men, yet  if  you  weigh  A_  fafe ,  and 

and  rightly  confider  them  all,  you  fhall  find  none  more  fafe,  than  that  I  invented  and  have  here  de-  “rep^!^ 
lineated.  For  it  cannot  pierce  one  jot  further  into  the  skull,  than  he  pleafes  that  ufes  it,  and  therefore  ^ 
it  cannot  hurt  either  the  Meninges  or  the  Brain.  An  iron  head  or  cover,  days  it  as  a  bar,  that  it  can  pe¬ 
netrate  no  further  than  you  (hall  think  it  requifite.  This  head  or  cover  is  to  be  drawn  up  and  down, 
and  fet  higher  and  lower,  as  he  which  ufes  it  fhall  think  good,  and  fo  it  will  day  the  Trepan  that  it 
(hall  not  go  a  hairs  bredth  beyond  your  intended  depth.  So  that  henceforwards  there  fhall  be  no 
Chirurgeon,  howfoever  ignorant  in  the  performance  of  his  Art,  which  by  the  benefit  of  fuch  a  Tre¬ 
pan  may  not  perform  this  operation  without  any  danger,  or  fear  of  danger,  of  touching  the  Dura  Ma^ 
ter,  the  hurting  whereof,  puts  the  life  in  jeopardy. 


The  of  our  Trepan  opened  and 

ta^n  in  pieces. 


The  figure  of  the  fame  Trepan  fitted  and 
put  togethen 


A  Shevas  the  rrhole  handle  or  Brace  of 
theTrepan. 

B  The  Cover  or  Cap  of  the  Trepan. 

C  Theferule, 

D  D  The  Screvp-phis  rrhich  hold  and 
(iay  theferule  and  Trepan. 

E  ^he  Trepan  rvithout  his  pin. 

F  The  Trepan  furnijhed  with  its  pin. 

A  Shews  the  Brace  and  Trepan  fitted 
j|  in  every  point. 

1  B  The  place  into  which  the  Trepan  is 
^  put  and  fitted. 

I  C  C  C  The  upper  end  of  tJoe  Trepan 
which  is  to  be  fitted  and  put  into  the 
Brain, 

t  D  The  Trepan  with  its  cover  or  cap 
upon  it, 

E  Theferule, 

F  A  ferew-pin  by  the  twining  whereof 
the  Trepan  is  fajined  in  the  Brace, 

G  Another  ferew^pin  which  fajiens  the 
ferule  clofer  to  the  Trepan. 

H  The  three-fqudre  point. 
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In  ftcad  of  the  other  Trepan  let  forth  by  the  Author,  I  have  thought  fit  to  give  you  the  figure  of 
that  Trepan  that  is  here  moft  in  ufe,  and  the  fitted  therefore,  as  it  is  fet  forth  by  Dr. Crooks 


A  Terebellum  or  Gimhlet  confijling  of  three  branches. 


All  thefe  particulars  of  the  Trepan  taken  afunder,  you  may  fee  united  and  fitted  together  in  the 
other  figure.  But  when  you  cannot  bring  out  the  bone  which  you  have  cut  off  with  your  Trepan, 
then  you  may  take  it  forth  with  the  "lerebeUum  or  Gimblet  here  e:5ipreft,^  that  is,  ferewing  the  point 
thereof  into  the  hole  made  by  the  three-lquare  pins  the  handle  of  this  inftrumentmay  alfoferve  in 
Head  of  a  Levatory.  W  hen  with  the  Gimblet  you  have  drawn  or  taken  forth  that  part  of  the  Skull 
which  was  cut  away  by  the  Trepans  if  there  lhall  be  any  Iharp  fplinters  in  the  fecond  Table  which 
may  hurt  and  prick  the  Meninx  when  it  is  heaved  up  by  the  motion  of  the  brain,  they  mud  be  (haved 
away  and  planted  with  this  Lentil-faihioned  feraper  s  being  lo  called,  becaufe  it  hath  the  head  thereof 
falhioned  and  fmooth  like  a  Lentil ,  left  being  ftiarp  it  Ihould  hurt  and  prick  the  membrane  in  the 
fmoothing  thereof. 

The  ufe  of  a  But  if  by  reafon  of  the  thicknefs  the  Skull  cannot  be  cut  with  the  Lentil-like  Scraper,  you  may  ule 

Leaden  Mul-  cutting  Scrapers  and  a  Mallet.  The  Mallet  muft  be  of  Lead,  that  fo  it  may  lhake  the  Brain  as  little 
as  may  be.  But  you  muft  diligently  with  your  Mullets  take  forth  the  fliarp  fplinters,  and  piec^  of  the 
Bone.  But  if  the  fradrured  part  of  the  Skull  be  fuch,  that  it  will  not  admit  that  Se(ft:ion  which  is  requi- 
fite  for  the  bared  bone,  as  when  the  frad'ure  is  upon  the  temporal  raufcle,  or  at  the  futures  s  then  in 
the  ftead  of  one  Trepan,  two  or  three  muft  be  applied,  if  the  ncceffity  of  the  prefent  cafe  fo  require, 
be^a^plicTw  within  a  very  fmall  compals  s  but  tiiey  muft  not  be  applied  to  the  fradured  part,  but  nigh 

the  futures,  thereto,  as  we  (hall  Ihew  moreat  large  in  the  following  Chapter.  But  die  Trepans  lhall  be  applied  fg 
Why  two  Tre-  near  to  each  other,  that  the  ring  of  the  fecond  may  be  Joined  with  the  ring  of  the  firft  and  third.  But 
pans  are  to  be  jf  ^  fradure  fhall  happen  to  light  upon  a  future ,  then  you  muft  not  apply  a  Trepan  to  it,  but  ufe  two 
aurcd°foture  thereto  on  each  fides  he  that  lhall  do  otherwife  (hall  tear  in  funder  the  nervous  and  membranous  fi- 
‘  bers,  and  alfo  the  Veins  and  Arteries  by  which  the  Dura  Mater  is  faftned  to  the  Skull,  and  yields  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  Pericranium.  He  which  lhall  apply  one  Trepan,  that  is,  but  upo^r  one  fide  of  the  future,  he 
lhall  not  be  able  to  get  forth  all  the  fanies  which  is  fallen  down  on  both  fides  by  realbn  of  the  partition 
of  the  Crajfa  Meninx->  which  lies  between  and  fifes  up  by  the  future  of  the  skull. 

To  conclude,  when  for  what  caufe  foever  we  cannot  make  ufe  ofa  Trepan,  we  may  imploy  this  In- 
ftrument,  if  fo  be  as  much  of  the  bone  be  bared  as  is  needful.  It  is  made  in  form  of  a  pair  of  Compaf- 
.  Ics,  and  by  means  ofa  Screw  may  be  opened,  more  or  lefs,  as  you  pleafe*  You  as  need  lhall  require 
may  change  the  points,  and  put  other  into  their  places,  for  they  may  be  fitted  to  one  fide  of  the  Com- 
pafs  with  a  Screw. 

A  pair  of  cutting  Compajfes  to  cut  forth  the  Skull, 

A  Shews  the  one  leg  of 
the  cutting  Com- 
pajfes^  which  as  you 
■carry  it  about^  cuts 
the  skiiU. 

■E  T^he  Screw  which 
f aliens  the  point  to 
the  leg  of  the  Com- 
pajfes. 

C  C  Hwo  different 
points  which  may  be 
ferewed  to  the  leg 
of  the  compajfes,  as  ' 
need  (hall  require. 

D  A  great  ferew 
which  fajiens  upon 

an  Iron  firing,  alongji  which  the  .om  of  the  legs  of  the  Compaji  running  may  he  widened  andjiraitned  as  you 
pleafe.  A 
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Actoojfsd  Iron  f  late  jit  tofufiain  and  holdjieddy  one  leg  of  the  Con^^s  uport  the  headi 


Moreover  it  is  fit  that  the  one  leg  of  fuch  cutting  Gompaffes  ftiould  ftand  firm  and  fieddy,  whilcft 
the  other  is  drawn  circularly  to  cut.  Wherefore  it  is  fit  you  have  an  iron  plate  made  full  of  little  holes, 
wherein  you  may  firmly  flay  that  leg  of  theCompafs,  left  it  waver  againft  your  will  j  it  isrequifttc 
that  this  plate  be  crooked,  (becaufe  the  head  is  round )  that  fo  it  may  be  fitted  to  any  part  thereof. 


CHAP.  XIX.' 

Of  the  places  of  the  Sk^U  whereto  you  may  not  apply  a  Trepan, 

FIrft  of  all,  you  ihall  not  apply  a  Trepan  to  a  Bone  that  is  fo  broken,  that  it  is  wholly.  Or  in  the  a  bone  almoft 
greater  part  thereof,  divided  from  the  skull  by  the  violence  of  theftroak,  left  by  your  weight  fevered  from 
and  prelling  of  the  Trepan,  you  force  it  down  upon  the  membrane.  Secondly,  you  muft  not 
apply  one  to  the  fradfured  futures,  for  the  rcafons  mentioned  in  the  former  Chapter.  Thirdly,  nor  to  trepan- 
that  part  of  the  forehead  which  is  a  little  above  the  eye-brows,  for  thofe  reafons  we  gave  you  before 
in  the  twelfth  Chapter.  For  there  is  in  that  place  under  the  firft  Table  of  the  Skull  it  felf^  a  large  ca-  A  *>otable  ca¬ 
vity  repleniftied  with  a  certain  white  and  tough  humour,  as  alfo  with  a  certain  fpirituoiis  and  airy 
fubftance,  placed  there  by  Nature,  to  prepare  the  air  which  afeends  to  the  Brain  by  theNoftrils :  un- 
lefs  the  Chirurgeon  obferve  and  be  mindful  hereof,  he  may  be  deceived,  fuppoiing  this  cavity  to  be  an 
Eftfadhire  of  the  Bone,  and  a  depreffion  thereof  Fourthly,  neither  in  the  loweft  parts  of  the  Skull, 
left  the  marrowy  fubftance  of  the  Brain,  by  reafon  of  its  weight,  fhould  Aide  through  the  hole  made 
by  the  Trepan.  Fifthly,  neither  to  the  Bregma-honcs  of  children,  as  thofe  which  as  yet  have  not  ac¬ 
quired  juft  folidity,  to  endure  the  imprelTion  of  a  Trepan.  Sixthly,  nor  to  the  temples  by  reafon  of  Lib,  de  Vnl', 
the  temporal  raufcle,  the  cutting  whereof,  in  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates^  cauies  convulfion  of  the  op- 
pofite  part.  For  being  cut  athwart  it  lofes  its  proper  adion,  that  is,  to  move  and  lift  up  the  lower 
Jaw  •,  but  then  the  oppofite  temporal  mufcle  being  whole  and  perfed,  ufing  itsftrength,  (his  Anta- 
gonift  fufferingit,  and  notrefifting  or  labouring  any  thing  at  all  to  the  contrary)  it  draws  the  fame 
Jaw  to  it,  whereupon  the  mouth  and  all  the  parts  of  the  face  are  drawn  awry,  and  fuffer  a  convulfion 
towards  the  found  part,  the  other  being  refolved  according  to  Hippocrates  his  rule.  For  as  often,  as  a  rule  out  of 
the  Mufcles  of  one  kind  are  equal  in  number,  magnitude,  and  ftrength  on  each  fide,  the  refolutioii  of  Hippocrates. 
the  one  part,  caufes  the  convulfion  of  the  other. 

Neither  doth  this  danger  alone  arife  from  the  cutting  of  the  temporal  mufcle,  but  alfo  another,  what  difeom- 
which  is,  that  this  mufcle  when  we  eat  and  fpeak,  is  in  perpetual  motion,  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  modities  arife 
that  being  once  cut,  it  is  fcarce  ever  united  again,  befide  alfo  the  commiifure  or  joyning  together  of  ^h^^emooraf 
the  ftpny  bones ,  lie  under  it.  But  by  the  fecond  caution  we  are  forbid  to  trepan  upon  the  futures  •,  mufdcs. 
moreover  alfo  many  V eins.  Arteries,  and  Nerves  arc  (pread  over  the  fubftance  thereof  fo  that  by  cut¬ 
ting^  of  them,  there  is  danger  of  many  and  malign  fymptoms,  as  pain,  inflammation,  a  Fever,  a  Gon- 
vulfion  not  oncly  of  the  part  it  felf,  but  alfo  of  the  whole  body,  whence  laftly  death  enfues.  Wherefore 
let  no  Chirurgeon  be  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  attempt  the  cutting  of  this  mufcle,  fo  to  trepan  the  bone  . 
vv^h  lies  under  it ,  rather  let  hyn  apply  his  trepan  above  it,  or  on  the  fide  thereof,  or  as  near  to  the 
ancaed  part  as  I  can,  as  I  did  in  a  Gentleman  called  Monfieurde  la  Bretefche,  He  in  the  triumphant  en-  A  Hiftdry, 
trance  oi  King  Henry  the  fecond  into  the  City  of  was  fo  hurt  with  a  ftone,  that  the  Os  Betrofum^ 
or  icaly  bone,  was  broken  with  the  violence  of  the  blow,  and  the  temporal  mufcle  was  vehemently 
contuled,  yet  without  any  wound.  I  being  called  the  next  day  (viewing  the  manner  of  the  hurt,  and  ’ 
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rfeen 


and  Cloudy 


O  K 


the  condition  of  the  woiandedpa^rt)’  thought-  good  to  bring  foffie.Phyficians  and^Chirh^ns  with 
met  “hhLof,ofwhorn^^^^^  thought  it^expedi^^prefa^  to  divide  the  temporal 

mufcle  that  baring  the  might  apply  O  r^pan,  ail’d  fo'  take  fprth  the  br^en  bones  .1,  on 

thfcontrarv,  begiilearnemf  jl^b that  ,opinthn  .  citing  .^atfaying^ 
vulmribus  C^itis,.  Wherein  Chirurgeons  are  forbiddeiito  cut  fuch  mukles,  for  fear  of  the  fore-ma> 
d™S  to?om«  alfol cited  how  thatl-had  oftenobferved  all  thofe  wh.chhad  this 

itiufcle  cut  diedj  with  a  Corittulfion-,  but  that  itlhould  he  &t  ^^hat 'if 

the  bone  ftiouldibeitrepaneiknot'touching  the  temporal  mutcle^tall,  if  he  ^ould.  J^ii  all  of^hem 
at  the  laft  hadihcliW  to^my  I  prefently  divided^ the  imfc^s  s^ 

upper  part  of  thei&a:ure  with  a 'three-cornered  redion:  <lay  foIl^Wmg,^w4|h^ 

ofWsDifeafe,|kpanedhim,andafterIhad  done,  fome  few  days  after,  I  took  oi^onfe  four 
ters  of  the  broken  Lne-,  and  I  put  in  a  plain  leaden  pipe,  by  which  (I  wifoing  the 
when  I  dreft  him  to  hold  down  his  head,  to  ftop  his  ’  ipouth  and  hisnofe,.  and  then  drive  as^ch  as 
in  him 'lay  to  put  forth  hisbreath)  much  fanious  matter  came  forth,  \^ich  was  gathered  between 
the  Skull  and  Crf2j(r^Me«i/2x.  Otherfilth  which  ftuck  more  faft,  I  walked  ‘ 

codion,  in  jeded  with  fuch  a  Syringe  as  is  here  expreft  j  and  I  did  fo  much,  Cod  bleffing  my  endea¬ 
vours,  that  at  length  he  recovered. 


^latn  leaden  pipe  for  to  carry  forth  the  Sanies 
gathered  under  the  SkiilL 


A  little  Syringe  fit  tomaks  inje^ions  mthall. 


1  h  I  \  1 1 1 1 1 1  d  1 1  uliUliiiiUlUiU  1 


A  Hillory. 


The  like  chance  and  fortune  befel  Monfieur  de  Pienne  at  the  fiege  of  Metz.  For  he,  as  he  fought  at 
the  breach  of  the  Wall,  had  the  bone  of  his  temples  broken  with  a  done  ftruck  out  of  the  adjacen 
Wall  by  a  piece  of  Ordnance  (hot  from  the  Emperours  camp,he  prefently  fell  down  with 
b-d  bioud  Lt  of  his  mouth,  nofe,  and  ears,  with  much  vomiting,  and  f 

fendefs  almod  fourteen  days,  fo  that  he  knew  none  of  the  by-danders.  He  had  Often  palpitatio  , 

and  convulllve  twitchings,  and  his  face  was  fwollen.  HU  fore-head  bone  was 

the  temporal  mufcle  by  the  hand  o(Fm  Hubert  Ac  Kings  Chirurgeon ;  and  although  on  the  a  5. 
day  fof/flelh  endued  with  exquifite  fenfe  grew  out  of  the  hole  made  with  ■ 

could  not  be  hindered  by  Cathsretick  Powders,  yetat  the  length  he  recovered.  *  . 

this  kind  of  growing  fielh,  a  Fungi^  [i.  a  Mulhrome]  for  that  it  is  foft,and  grows  with  a  fmall  r?ot  and 
broad  top  likeaMuftirome:  but  it  increafes  and  decreafes, 

matter,  and  induftry  of  the  Chirurgeon  hindering  by  art  the  growth  thereof.  This  fleih  dinks  ex  ee- 
,,,  dingly,  they  commonly  call  it  Ficmfanai  Fiacrii  [i.  the  Fig  of  S.  Ftacryc.^  This  difeafe  commonly 

rion  o'f"aFM  liath  its  original  after  this  manner.  Even  as  in  the  bodies  of  trees  from  the  excrements  of  nourilh- 
mn  otafM-  ^  certain  half  putrid,  grofs  and  vifeous  humour  fweats  through  the  bark,  and  gathered  toge- 

'  ■■  ther  ^y  little  and  little  grows  into  a  Mulhrom ;  fobloud  melancholy  both  in  temper  and  con^em^, 
ftirings  from  the  'broken  veffels  of  the  skull  and  Crajja  Memiix,  which  alfo  is  fent  fometimes  by  Na¬ 
ture  for  the  neceffary  repairing  the  flelh  in  thefe  parts,  whereupon  a  certain  Fww  breeds ,  which  in 

■  (S.,/c;,j-opinionfavoursorpartakesofthenatureandconditionofthepartstowhichitgrows,  though 

hr  veneral  it  be  of  the  namre  of  malign  Warts  or  Excrefeences.  But  for  to  take  away  fuch  F«g, 
yoh  muft  apply  medicins  which  hav?  a  fpecifick  faculty  to  wate^perliuous  fle  ht  fuch  are  thofe 
which  llronSy  dry,  and  gently  walk  and  eat,  fuch  as  this  which  foUows.  He  Sabm^  =  '• 

ZlrnmJ’fimul  aj}erglur  caro  excrefics.  Or  elfe  Vi  HcrmodaSylcrum  combf^m  |  p,,make  a 
Sr  for  the  fame  ufef  Butiffobethat  this  fungous  flelh  come  to  fuch  growth,  (as  itoftenhap- 
■'  Lislastoequalthebignefs  of  an  Egg,  itmullbe  tied  and  ftrait  twitched  clofe  to  the  root  with  a 
filken  thred  •,  and  when  it  (hall  fall  away  by  reafonof  this  binding,  the  place  muft  beftrewedwith 
the  fore-mentioned  Powders,  for  fo  it  will  be  more  certainly  cured  than  with  more  acrid  Cathas- 

'  reticks. 


why  when 
the  Skull  is 
broken,  the 
bones  fome- 
tinies  become 
foul  or  rotten. 

The  figns  of 
foulnels  of  the 
bone. 


Corrupt  bones 
arc  fometimes 
hard. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  corruption  and  Caries,  or  rottennefi  of  the  Bones  of  the  Hea4. 

Here  fometimes  follows  a  corruption  and  Sphacel  of  the  fradured  bones  of  the  Skull  upon 
wounds  of  the  Head  ■,  which  happens,  either  becaufc  they  are  touched  by  the  air^  which  mey 
are  not  fenfible  of,  or  for  that  the  fanies  putrefying  and  detained  under  them,  hath  in  e 
them  with  like  putrefaction  •,  or  by  the  cure  unskilfully  handled,  they  by  the  ralh  appli^cation  o  p- 
purating  and  oily  Medicihs  becoming  more  moift,  and  foundergoing  an  unnatural  change  o 
proper  complexion  and  native  temper,  as  we  (hall  (hew  more  at  large  when  we  (hall  treat  ot  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  Ci^riex  in  the  Lues  venerea.  We  (hall  know  this  unnatural  change  and  corrup  ^  P  J 
bv  fipht,  that  is,  when  from  white  they  become  to  be  yellowilh,  livid,  and  black  j  part  y  a  o  ^  pu 
tin  O' down  a  Probe,  when  as  it  nieets  'with  nothing  fmooth  and  ilippery,  but  feels  roug  in  many  p  a  . 
c^and  behdes  alfo  when  it  enters  and  eafily  penetrates  with  a  fmall  thrufting  down  into  their  fub- 
ftance  as  if  it  were  fungous.  Yet  this  laft  fign  may  often  deceive  you,  for  I  have  divers  times  obferved 
rotten  bones,  which  being  bare  had  long  fuffered  the  injury  of  the  air,  to  become  fo  hard,  that  a  Tr 
pan  would  fcarce  pierce  them  •,  for  k  is  putrid  humidity  which  makes  the  bones  foftand 
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but  the  air  by  drying  them  exhaufts  this  humidity,  and  laftly  dries  it,  whence  follows  fuch  contuma- ' 
cious  hardnefs.  This  fign  will  be  far  more  certain,  if  the  fielh  which  is  grown  upon  the  bone  be  more 
foft  than  is  Ht,  loofe,  and  have  little  or  no  fenfe  of  feeling.  You  m.ay  correct  and  amend  this  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  bone  with  cauteries  as  well  adual  as  potential  •,  or  with  powders  of  Aloes^  Gentian^  An- 
jiolocbia^  Centaury^Cortex pni :  as  IV  Kadic,  Ireos^  Flor.  ArifiolochU^aiu  5  it  centaur.  ^  ij.  cortick  pni  o  f-, 

Mifce  &fiat  pulvvs  jubtilfjjimus  oft  in^ergendm.  But  if  it  be  much  corrupted,  it  mull  be  feraped  forth 
with  your  Sedpa.  And  you  mull  expedl  the  falling  or  fcaling  of  the  corrupt  bone  from  the  found, 
and  not  forcibly  procure  it  •,  for  otherwife  the  found  bone,  which  lies  under  it,  being  as  yet  covered 
with  no  flelh  growing  over  it,  would  be  corrupted  by  the  appulfe  or  touch  of  the  air.  Yet  you 
(hall  by  little  and  little  gently  move  and  lhake  rotten  bones  with  your  Probe,  that  fo  they  ,may 
more  eafily  fcale ,  and  with  lefs  trouble  to  Nature.  But  note  by  the  way ,  that  the  fcaling  of 
the  bone  which  hath  environed  the  Trepan  ,  is  commonly  performed  in  the  fpace  of  forty  or  hfty 
days.  So  long  alfo  will  that  caufed  by  the  unufual  appulfe  or  touch  of  the  air,  or  application 
of  a  cautery,  or  the  afperfion  of  the  Cephalick  Powders  i  befides  alfo,  in  the  fame  number  of  days 
broken  bones  may  be  united  and  joined  together  by  a  Callm^  which  is  to  them  as  a  fear,  yet  fometimes 
fooner,  fomewhiles  later,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  ages,  tempers,  and  habits  of  divers  men. 

But  if  the  Caries  or  rottennejiczn  neither  by  thefe  fore-mentioned  remedies  be  overcome  and  amended, 

neither  the  loofed  continuity  agglutinated  or  united,  you  muft  give  the  Patient  a  vulnerary  Potion  i  The  benefit  of 

tor  hence  I  have  found  happy  fucceB  in  many.  But  fometimes  not  oncly  a  certain  portion  of  the  bone  a,  vulnerary 

is  taken  with  a  Caries^  but  alfo  the  whole  is  often  feized  upon  with  a  fphacel,  and  all  falls  out.  For, 

in  Hippocrates  opinion.  Lib.  de  Vulneribm  Capitis^  the  bone  of  the  Skull  being  broken,  falls  from  the 

found  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  blow  i  which  alfo  is conlirraed  by  experience. 

For  which  purpofe  I  think  good  in  this  place  to  recite  a  Hiflory,  whereof  I  was  an  eye-witnefs,  whileft 
Iferved  as  a  Chirurgeon  in  Piemont  under  the  de  Mont^an  (who  was  the  Kings  Lieutenant 

there.)  It  happened  that  a  Lacquey  of  Monfieur  de  Coulains  came  to  me  to  be  cured  j  he  had  the  Breg~  A  Hiftory; 
wa  bone  of  the  left  fide  broken  with  a  Sword,  neither  yet  did  the  fradlure  come  to  the  fecond  Table  > 
a  few  days  after  his  recovery,  the  hone  being  agglutinated  and  united,  it  came  to  pafs  that  a  compa¬ 
ny  of  Gafeoign  Souldiers  (his  Country-men)  came  to  luritky^  with  whom  one  morning  he  eat  plenti¬ 
fully  Tripe  fried  with  Onions  and  Spices,  and  drank  agreat  quantity  of  ftrong  Wine.  Whereupon 
he  prefently  fell  into  a  continual  Fever  and  loft  his  Speech  and  underftanding  •,  his  head  fwelled,  his 
eyes  looked  red  and  fiery,  and  as  though  they  would  have  ftarted  out  of  his  head.  Which  things  being 
.confidcred,!  lethimbloud,  having  firft  (by  the  Phyiicians  advice)  given  him  aClyfter,  and  applied 
to  his  head  fuch  things  as  were  lit ,  and  alfo  I  laboured  with  Fridions  and  Ligatures  of  the  extreme 
parts,  to  draw  the  humours  downwards,  yet  for  all  this  the  part  of  the  head  which  was  formerly  af- 
fedled  begun  to  apoftumate  \  which  being  opened,  there  came  forth  a  great  quantity  of  matter,  and 
at  the  length  the  mufculous  skin  and  Pericranium  finking  down,  both  the  Tables  of  the  Skull  became 
putrefied  and  rotten,  as  you  might  know  by  their  blacknefs  and  ftench.  Now  to  take  away  this  cor¬ 
ruption,  I  applied  at  certain  times  adlual  cauteries,  both  to  amend  the  corruption  and  feparate  that 
which  was  altered :  but  mark,  after  fome  moneths  fpace,  a  great  number  of  Worms  came  forth  by 
the  holes  of  the  rotten  bones  from  underneath  the  putrefied  Skull  i  which  moved  me  to  haften  the 
feparation  and  falling  away  of  the  putrid  bones.  Which  being  done,  upon  the  very  Crajfa  Meninx ,  a  faliing 
which  is  more  ftrange,  in  that  place  which  Nature  had  covered  with  flelh,  I  obferved  three  cavities  away  of  a  cor- 
of  the  largenefs  of  ones  thumb  filled  with  Worms  about  the  bignefs  of  a  points  tag,  with  black  heads, 
diverlly  wrapped  among  themfelves.  The  bone  which  Nature  feparated  was  of  the  bignefs  of  the 
Palm  of  ones  hand,  fo  that  it  was  ftrange  that  fo  large  a  portion  of  the  skull  Ihould  be  call  off  by  Na¬ 
ture,  and  yet  the  Patient  not  die  thereof  i  for  he  recovered  yet  beyond  all  mens  expectation,  but  af¬ 
ter  the  agglutination  of  the  wound  the  fear  remained  very  hollow  according  to  the  decree  of 
crates.  For  flelh  doth  not  eafily  grow  upon  a  Callus^  becaufe  it  is  a  thing  ftrange  and  fuppolititious 
by  Nature :  befides,  as  a  fear  is  a  thing  more  denfc  than  the  skin,  fo  is  a  Callus  than  the  bone,  fo  that 
through  the  more  compad  fubftance  thereof,  the  bloud  can  neither  freely  nor  plentifully  fweat 
through  for  matter  to  regenerate  flelh.  Hence  it  is  that  wherefoever  any  portion  of  the  skull  is 
wanting,  you  may  there  by  putting  to  of  your  hand  perceive  and  feel  the  beating  of  the  brain,  vvhere- 
fore  the  Skull  muft  needs  be  much  weaker  in  that  place.  Now  to  help  this  infirmity,  I  wilhed  this 
Lacquey  to  wear  a  Cap  made  of  thick  Leather,  fo  more  eafily  to  withftand  external  injuries  j  and 
verily  thereby  he  grew  much  better.  Now  I  think  good  in  this  place  to  lay  open  the  deceit  and  craft  eovetous 
of  fome  Impoftors  fallly  ftiling  themfelves  Chirurgeons,  who  when  they  are  called  to  cure  Wounds  of  craft  of  im- 
the  head,  wherein  any  part  of  the  skull  is  loft,  perfuade  the  Patient  apd  his  Friends  that  they  muft  poftors. 
put  a  plate  of  Gold  in  the  place  of  the  skull  which  is  wanting.  Wherefore  they  hammer  it  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Patient,  and  turn  it  divers  ways  and  apply  it  to  the  part,  the  better  to  fit  if,  but 
prefently  after  they  flily  convey  it  into  their  purfes,  and  fo  leave  the  Patient  thus  couzened.  Others 
brag  that  they  are  able  to  put  the  dried  rind  of  a  Gourd  in  the  place  of  aloft  bone,  and  faften  it  on 
to  defend  the  part  i  and  thus  they  grofly  abufe  thofe  which  are  ignorant  in  the  Art.  For  this  is  fo 
far  from  being  done ,  that  Nature  will  not  fuffer  nor  endure  fo  much  as  an  hair,  or  any  other  fmall 
body  to  be  fliut  up  in  a  Wound  when  it  is  cicatrized  i  neither  is  the  reafon  alike  of  a  leaden  bullet 
which  (hot  into  the  body  lies  there  for  many  years  without  any  harm  to  the  Patient  i  for  although’ 
lead  have  a  certain  familiarity  with  Mans  Body,  yetis  at  length  (unlefsthe  denfityof  the  oppofed 
flelh,  ligament,  tendon,  or  fome  other  fuch  like  fubftance  hinder  )  thruft  forth  by  Nature,  impatient 
of  all  ftrange  bodies.  And  thus  much  of  the  rottennefs.  and  corruption  of  fradlured  bones  i  now 

muft  we  fpeak  of  the  difepmmodities  which  befall  the  Msfiinges  by  Wounds  whereby  the  Skull  is* 
broken;  ^ 
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of  Green  and  fBloudy 


Boor  X. 


Remedies  for 
the  lacerated 
Mninx, 


A  Sponge  fit' 
to  foment 
withall. 


Lib.  dt  vuln, 
cap. 


Lib.  defafeiis. 
The  difeom- 
modities  of 
tooftrait  bin¬ 
ding  of  the 
head. 

What  deaths 
we  muft  ufe.' 

How  the  Pa¬ 
tient  muft  lie 
in  his  bed. 


?auIhs  lib,  6. 
cap.  90. 


Remedies  for 
the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the 
Cralfii  Mninx. 


How  we  muft 
open  the  Craf- 
fa  Mininx 
when  it  is  im- 
poftumate. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  the  difeommoditks  which  happen  to  the  CralTa  Meninx  by  fraUuns  oftk  Sh^lL 

MAny  difeornmodities  chiefly  happen  to  the  Cra^a  Meninx  by  afradure  of  the  skull,  and  raflt 
trepaning  thereof-,  for  it  fometimes  chances  to  be  cut  and  torn.  Agglutination  is  a  re¬ 
medy  for  this  difeafe,  which  Hippocrates  wifhes  to  be  procured  with  the  juice  of  Nepeta , 
[that  is,  of  that  Calamint,  which  fmells  like  Penny-royal]  mixed  With  Barley-flour.  In  ftead  where¬ 
of  thi^  following  Powder  having  the  like  faculty,  may  take  place.  ^  .  ^  n  -r 

iV  Colophon  5  iij.  MyTrh£yAloes^Majiiches.f  Sanguinis  Oracon*  an.  Z  croci.,  farcocoll£.y  an.  ^  Y.mi)ce 
&  fiat  pulvis  fuhtilis.  But  to  purge  the  bloud  and  matter  which  is  gathered  and  lies  between  the 
Craffa  Meninx  and  skull,  you  ftiall  put  in  a  Tent  made  of  a  rag  twined  up  fome  four  or  five  double,  and 
fteeped  in  Syrup  of  Rofes  or  Wormwood,  and  a  little  Aqua  Vit£  *,  for  thus  you  Ihall  prefs  down  both 
the  Craffa  Meninx.^  left  lifted  up  by  the  accuftomed  and  native  pulfation  of  the  Brain,  it  Ihould  be 
hurt  by  the  edges  of  the  Skull,  yet  rough  by  reafon  of  the  (harp  fplinters  of  the  bone  lately  trepaned, 
and  give  freer  paffage  forth  for  the  matter  there  contained.  But  as  oft  as  you  (hall  drefs  the  Patient, 
you  mall  renew  the  fore-mentioned  Tent,  untill  all  the  matter  be  purged  forth.  And  fo  often  alfo  you 
fhall  prefs  down  with  this  following  Inftrument  the  Vura  Mater,  and  bid  the  Patient  to  ftrive  to  put 
forth  his  breath,  flopping  his  mouth  and  nofe,  that  fo  the  matter  may  more  eafily  be  evacuated.  T  his 
Inftrument  wherewith  you  (hall  hold  down  the  Vura  Mater,  muft  have  the  end  round,  polilht,  and 

fmooth,  asitishere  expreft.  rr  r  r 

A  fit  Inftrument  topreji  and  hold  down  the  Dura  Mater,  fo  to  make  way  for  the  paJJ  age  forth 

of  the  Sanies  or  Matter. 

And  let  there  be  laid  upon  thsPw- 

ra  Mater  ftrewed  over  with  the  for-  _ _ _ 

merly  fore-mentioned  Powder,  a 
fponge  moiftned  and  wrung  forth 
of  a  drying  decodion  made  of  aro- 
matick and  cephalick  things,  fuch  as  •  n  1  i  t 

this  which  follows,  Fol.falvix,  ma]oran.hetonic£,rofar.rHh.  ahftnth.  Myrtil.  jlorumcham£m.  melil. 
ftcechad.utriufque  an.M.n].  {^.rad.cyperi,  calam.aromat.  ireos,caryophyllat£,angelic£,  an.  l.\^.  buUiant 
omnia  fecundum  artem  cum  aquafahrorum  &  vino  ruhro,  fiat  decodio  ad  ufum  diUum.  An  in  ftead  hereof 
you  may  ufe  Claret  with  a  little  Aqua  Vit£,  that  fo  the  contained  matter  may  be  evacuated  and  dried 
up  A  Sponge  is  fitter  for  this  purpofeto  draw  than  a  linnen  rag,  or  any  other  thing,  both  becaufe 
it  is  good  of  it  felf  to  draw  forth  the  humidity,  as  alfo  for  that  by  its  foftnefs  it  yields  to  the  pulfation 
of  the  Brain.  Then  apply  to  the  Wound  and  all  the  adjoining  parts,  an  Emplaifter  of  Viacalcitheos 
diflblved  with  Vinegar  or  Wine,  or  Oil  of  Rofes,  that  fo  thcPlaifter  may  be  the  more  cold  and  foft. 
For,  in  Hippocrates  opinion,  nothing  which  is  any  thing  heavy  or  hard  muft  be  applied  to  the  wounds 
of  the  head,  neither  muft  it  be  bound  with  too  ftrait  or  hard  a  ligature,  for  fear  of  pain  and  inflam- 

*^^For  tells  (as  he  had  it  from  Mantias )  that  a  certain  man  had  loft  his  eyes  by  inflammation 
and  impoftumation,  arifing  for  that  an  Apothecary  had  ufed  too  ftrait  a  ligature  to  his  head  and  face 
for  this  ftrait  ligature  fo  prefled  the  futures,  that  the  fuliginous  vapours,  which  ufed  to  pafs  through 
them  and  the  pores  of  the  skull,  were  (topped  from  palling  that  way  befidcs ,  the  beating  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries  was  intercepted  and  hindered ,  by  which  means  the  pain  and  inflammation  foincreafod,  that 
his  eyes  were  rent  and  broke  in  funder  and  fell  forth  of  their  orb.  Wherefore  rightly  com¬ 

mends  an  indifferent  ligature :  alfo  he  fitly  wiftieth  us  to  let  the  Emplaifters  be  foft  which  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  head,  as  alfo  the  cloaths  wherewith  it  is  bound  up  to  be  oflott  and  thin  Linnen,  or  of  Cot¬ 
ton  or  Wool.  When  the  Patient  is  in  dreffing,  if  there  come  much  matter  out  of  the  Wound,  you 
fhall  wifti  him  if  he  can,  to  lie  upon  the  wound,  and  now  and  then  by  (its  to  ftrive  to  breathe,  flop¬ 
ping  his  mouth  and  nofe,  that  (o  the  brain  lifted  and  fwollen  upwards,  the  matter  may  be  the  more 
wadily  caft  forth  ^  otherwife  fuffer  him  to  lie  fo  in  his  bed,  as  he  (hall  beft  like  of,  and  (hall  be  leaft 
troublefom  to  him.  You  may  with  good  fuccefs  put  upon  the  Craffa  Meninx  Oil  of  Turpentine 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  Aqua  Viu  and  a  little  Aloes  and  Saffron  finely  powdered,  to  cleanfe  or  draw 
forth  the  Sanies  or  Matter,  Or  elfe,  R  Mellis  rofar.  ^  ij.  farin£  hard,  pulver.  aloes,  maftich.  &  Ireos  flo- 
rent.an.S  \i.  AquaVit£,parum\  let  them  be  incorporated  together  and  make  a  deterfive  Medicin  tor 

theaforefaid  ufe. 

Sometimes  alfo  the  Craffa  Meninx  is  inflamed  after  Trepaning,  and  iwollen  by  a  rhlegmon,  that,  im¬ 
patient  of  its  place,  it  rifes  out  of  the  hole  made  by  the  Trepan,  and  lifts  it  felf  much  higher  than  the 
skull,  whence  grievous  fy  mptoms  follow.  Wherefore  to  prevent  death,  of  which  then  we  ought  to 
be  afraid,  we  muft  enlarge  the  former  hole  with  our  cutting  Mullets,  that  the  matter  contained  under 
the  Skull’  by  reafon  of  whofe  quantity  the  membrane  fwells,  may  the  more  freely  breathe  and  pafs 
forth,  and  then  we  muft  go  about  by  the  prefeript  of  the  Phyfician  to  let  him  bleed  again,  to  purge 
and  diet  him.  The  inflammation  (hall  be  reliited  by  the  application  of  contrary  remedies,  as  this 
following  fomentation.  R  Sem.  Uni,  alth£.  fon.  pfillii,  rofrub.  an.  §  i.folani,  plantag.  an,  M.  \,bidliant 
in  aqua  tepida  communi,  ex  qua  fiat  fotus.  Anodyne  and  repelling  Medicins  (hall  be  dropped  into  his  cais, 
when  it  is  exceedingly  fwollen,  that  the  tumor  may  fobfide ,  you  (hall  caft  upon  it  the  meal  or  flour 
of  Lentils,  or  Vine  leaves  beaten  with  Goofe  greafe.  With  all  which  remedies,  if  the  tumor  do  not 
vani(h,  and  withall  you  conje6ture  that  there  is  Vus  or  Matter  contained  therein,  then  you  muft  open 
the  Dura  Mater  with  your  inci(ion-knifc,  holding  the  point  upwards  and  outwards, for  fo  the  matter 
will  be  poured  forth  and  the  fubftance  of  the  Brain  not  hurt  nor  touched.^  Many  other  Ghirurgeons, 
and  I  my  felfjhave  done  this  in  many  Patients  with  various  focceis.  For  it  is  better  in  defperate  cafes 
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to  try  a  doubtful  remedy  than  none  at  all  •,  alfo  it  oft-times  happens,  whether  by  the  violence  of  the 

contufion  and  blow,  or  concretion,  or  clotting  of  the  blond  which  is  (bed,  or  the  appulfe  of  the  cold 

air  or  the  rafh  application  of  Medicins  agreeing  neither  in  temper  nor  complexion  with  the 

Meninx^  or  alfo  by  the  putrefadion  of  the  proper  fubftance,  that  the  Dura  Mater  it  felf  becomes  black,  the  caufes  _ 

Of  which  fymptom  the  Chirurgeon  muft  have  a  great  and  fpecial  care.  of 

Therefore  that  thou  mayeft  take  away  the  blacknefs,  caufed  by  the  vehemcncy  of  the  contufion,  ‘ 

you  (hall  put  upon  it  oil  of  Eggs  with  a  little  Viu^  and  a  fmall  quantity  ol  Saffron  and  Orris  Mater. 
roots  in  fine  powder,  you  fiiallalfo  make  a  fomentation  of  difeuifing  andaromatick  things  boiled  in  Remedies  for 
Water  and  Wine  i  and  Vigo's  Ccrat  formerly  deferibed  (hall  be  applied.  But  if  the  harm  come  from  ^ntufiosj.  ^ 
congealed  bloud,  you  (hall  withfiand  it  with  this  following  remedy.  R  Jgua  vit£  ?  (M-  ' 

ciorumin  tenuem -pulverwi  tritorum  5  ij.  p.  croci^  9**  rofat.  5  ij  \'>,farcocoL  [yii].  Leviter  &  fmul 

huUiant  omnia^&  de  colatura  infmdatur^  qmufquenigrttks  fueritohUterata.  If  this  affedf  come  by  the 
touch  of  the  air,  it  (hall  be  helped  with  this  following  remedy.  R  tereb,  vert.  ^  iij.  Melik  rof.  5  i). 
ViteUumov.mum^  farin,  border  3  iij.  croci  9  i.  farcocol.  5  ij*  aq.vitoe  5  ij*  incorporentur  fmul^  &  buliant  ^ 

paululum.  This  remedy  (hall  be  ufed  until  the  blacknels  be  taken  away,  at]d  the  Membrane  recover 

its  prifiin  colour.  - 

But  ifthisaffed  proceed  from  the  rafhufe  of  Medicins,  it  muft  be  helped  by  application  of  things  ^ 

contrary.  For  thus  the  offence  caufed  by  the  too  long  ufe  of moift  and  oily  Medicins,may  be  amended  Menlnx 
by  ufing  catagmatick  and  cephalick  powders  i  but  the  heat  and  biting  of  acrid  Medicins  (hall  be  miti-  black, 
gated  by  the  contrary  ufe  of  gentle  things :  for  both  humid  and  acrid  things  fomewhat  long  ufed, 
make  the  part  look  black  i  that  truly,  by  generating  and  heaping  up  filth  •,  but  this  by  the  burning  . 
and  hardning  heat.  But  when  fuch  blacknefs  proceeds  from  putrefaction,  John  de  Vigo  commends 
the  following  remedy.  R  Aqua  Vit£  ^  ij.  mellis  rofat.  %  p*  But  if  the  affect  be  grown  fo  contuma-  frefaftion  of*  -• 
cious  that  it  will  not  yield  to  this  gentle  remedy,  then  this  following  will  be  convenient.  R  Aqua  the  Mtninx. 
Vit£  5  iij.  mellis  rof.  |  i.pulver.  Mercur.  $  ij.  mica  ebullitione  bulliant  fmul  ad  ufum  dictum.  Or,  R  Aq. 
vit.  \  i  nbfinth.  &  mellis  rofat.  an.  3  ij.  unguenti  Mgyfttaci  5  i*  P*  farcocol.  myrrh£.^  aloes^  an.  J  i.  ^ 

vini  albi  boni  &  odoriferi^  ^  i.  bulliant  leviter  omni  afmul^  colentur  ad  ufum  dictum.  But  if  the  force  of  the 
putrefaction  be  fo  ftubtern  that  it  will  not  yield  to  thefe  remedies,  it  will  be  helped  with  Mgyptiacum 
(made  with  Plantain  Water  in  ftead  of  Vinegar)  ufed  alone  by  it  felf,  or  with  the  powder  ot  Mercury 
alone  by  it  felf,  or  mixt  with  the  powder  of  Alum.  Neither  muft  we  be  afraid  to  u(e  fuch  remedies, 
cfpecially  in  this  extreme  difeafe  of  the  Dura  Mater^  for  in  Galens  opinion  the  Crajfa  Meninx^  after  y^^hy  the  crap- 
the  skull  is  trepaned,  delights  in  Medicins  that  are  acrid,  that  is,  ftrong,  and  very  drying,  efpecially  if  f  Meninx  eafi- 
it  have  no  ;  and  this  for  tworeafonsi  thefirft  is,  for  that  hard  and  dry  bodies,  fuch  as  ly  endures  a- 

membranous  bodies  are,  be  not  eafily  affec^red,  unlefs  by  ftrong  Medicins  j  the  other  is,  which  muft  end  Medians 
be  the  chief  and  prime  care  of  the  Phyfician,  to  preferve  and  reftore  the  native  temper  of  the  part  by 
things  of  like  temper  to  it.  But  if  the  auditory  palfage  not  onely  reaching  to  the  hard  membranes 
of  the  Brain,  but  alfo  touching  the  Nerve  which  defeends  into  it  from  the  Brain,  fuffer  moft  vehement 
Medicins,  though  it  be  placed  fo  nears  certainly  the  will  endure  them  far  more  eafily 

and  without  harm.  But  if  by  thefe  means  the  putrefaction  be  not  reftrained,  and  the  tumor  be  in- 
creafed  fo  much,  that  the  Dura  Mater  rifing  far  above  the  skull,  remains  unmovable,  black  and  dry.  Signs  cif  death 
and  the  Patients  eyes  look  fiery,  (land  forth  of  his  head  and  rowl  up  and  down  with  unquietnefs  and  at  hand, 
a  phrenfie,  and  thefe  fo  many  ill  accidents  be  not  fugitive,  but  conftant  j  then  know  that  death  is  at 
hand,  both  by  rcafon  of  the  corruption  of  the  gangrene  of  a  noble  part,  as  alfo  by  extinction  of  the 
native  heat. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  the  Cure  of  the  Brain-^  beingjhaken^  or  moved, 

E  have  formerly  declared  the  caufes,  figns,  and  fymptoms  of  the  concuffion,  or  (baking  of  what  the  con- 
the  Brain,  without  any  wound  of  the  mufculous  skin,  or  fraefture  of  the  bone  •,  wherefore 
for  the  prefent  I  will  treat  of  the  Cure.  Therefore  in  this  cafe,  for  that  there  is  fear  that 
fome  VelTel  is  broken  under  the  skull,  it  is  fit  prefently  to  open  the  cephalick  Vein,  and  let  bloud  be 
plentifully  taken  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  Patient,  as  alfo  refpec^ively  to  the  difeafe  both  which 
is  prefent  and  like  to  enfue,  taking  the  advice  of  a  Phyfician.  Then  when  you  have  (haved  away 
the  hair,  you  (hall  apply  to  the  whole  head  and  often  renue  the  fore-mentioned  Cataplafm ,  Ex  fa- 
rinisj  oleo  rofaceo^  oxymelite^  and  other  like  cold  and  rnoift  repelling  Medicins.  But  you  mulf  efehew 
dry,  and  too  aftringent  Medicins  muft  be  (hunned,  fuch  as  are  Vnguentum  de  bolo  and  the  like  h  for 
they  obftrud:  too  vehemently,  and  hinder  the  paffage  forth  of  the  vap>ours  both  by  the  futures  and 
the  hidden  pores  of  the  skull.  Wherefore  they  do  not  onely  not  hinder  the  inflammation,  but 
fetch  it  when  it  is  abfent,  or  increafe  it  when  prefent.  The  belly  (hall  be  loofed  with  a  Clyfter,  and 
the  acrid  vapours  drawn  from  the  head^  for  which  purpofe  alfo  it  will  be  good,  to  make  frieftionS 
from  above  downwards,  to  makeftraight  ligatures  on  the  extreme  parts,  tofaften  large  cupping- 
glalTes  with  much  flame  to  the  (boulders  and  the  original  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  that  fo  the  revulfion 
of  the  bloud  running  violently  upwards  to  the  brain,  and  ready  to  caufe  a  Phlegmon,  may  be  the 
greater.  The  following  day  it  will  be  convenient  to  open  the  Vena  Puppis^  which  is  feated  upon  The  opecing 
the  Lambdal  future,  by  reafon  of  the  community  it  hath  with  the  Veins  of  the  brain,  and  (hutting  of  the  yem 
the  mouth  and  nofe  to  ftrlve  powerfully  to  breathe.  For  thus  the  membranes  fwell  up,  and  the 
bloud  gathered  between  them  and  the  skull,  is  thruft  forth,  but  not  that  which  is  (hut  up  in  the  bram 
and  membranes,  of  which  if  there  be  any  great  quantity,  the  cafe  is  almoft  defperate,  unlefs  Nature 
affifted  with  ftronger  force,  calt  it  forth  turned  into  Pus.  But  alfo  after  a  few  days  the  P~ zna  front  is 
or  fore-head  Vein  may  be  opened,  as  alfo  the  Temporal  Arteries,  and  Veins  under  the  Tongue,  that 
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the  coniuncS^  matter  maybe  drawn  forth  by  fo  many  open  paffages.  In  the  mean  (pace  the  Patient 
muftkeepafpare  diet,  and  abftain  from  Wine,  erpecially  until  the  14.  day,  for  that  until  that  time 
the  fearful  fymptoms  commonly  reign.  But  repelling  Medicins  muft  be  ufed  until  the  1 4.  day  be  pail, 
when  we  muft  come  to  difcuffing  McdicinS,  beginning  with  the  more  mild,  fuch  as  is  this  following 
deccxftion.  R  Kad.  Alth,  ^  vj.  ireos..)Cypan.,calam.arorft,  an,  \  \),  foUfalvU.,  majoran,  betonic,flor,cham£m, 
melil.r0fa'ub,fixchad,  an,M,  falls  com,  ^  iij.  hulliant  omnia  fmul  fecundum  arterh.  cum  vino  rub,  &  aqua 
fabrorum.^  fiat  decoctio.  Let  the  head  be  waftied  therewith  twice  a  day  with  a  Sponge.  But  yet  when 
you  do  this,  foe  that  the  head  be  not  too  much  heated  by  fuch  a  fomentation,  or  any  fitch  like  thing, 
for  fear  of  pain  and  inflammation.  Then  you  (hall  apply  the  Cerate  of  Vigo  which  hath  power  to 
difculs  indifferently,  to  dry,  and  draw  forth  the  humours  which  are  under  the  skull,  and  by  its  Aro- 
matick  force  and  power  to  confirm  and  ftrengthen  the  Brain  j  it’s  thus  deforibed.  Ik  Furfuris  bene 
triturati  |  ii],  farin,  lentium  |  ij.  rof,  myrtillor,  foliorum  & granorum  eji{s.yan,  5  i*  calam,  aromat,  §  i.  |L 
chamamel,  melil,  M,  (L  mices  cuprefjt  num,  vj.  olei  rofacei.,  &  cham^m,  an,  Z  iij*  3  ih  \^*  tbum., 

maflichvs.)  an,  Z  iij*  myrrhs  Z  ij*  in  pulverem  qu£  redigi  dehent  redaBU.^  &  liquefallis  oleis  cum  cera^  omnia 
mifeeantur  fmul  &  fiat  mixtura.^  qu£  erit  inter  formam  emplajiri  &  ceroti, 

Vigo  faith  that  one  of  the  Duke  of  Vrbins  Gentlemen  found  the  Urine  hereof  to  his  great  good. 
He  fell  from  his  Horfe  with  his  head  downwards  upon  hard  Marble,  he  lay  as  if  he  had  been  dead, 
the  bloud  gufht  out  of  his  nofo,  mouth,  and  ears,  and  all  his  face  was  fwollen,  and  of  a  livid  colour  > 
he  remained  dumb  twenty  days,  taking  no  meat  but  diflTolved  Gellies,  and  Chicken  and  Capon  broths 
with  Sugar  yet  he  recovered,  but  loft  his  memory,  and  faltered  in  his  fpeech  all  his  life  after.  To 
which  purpofo  is  that  Aphoriftn  in  Hippocrates  j  Thofo  that  have  their  Brain  ftiaken  by  what  caufo 
foever,  muft  of  neceffity  become  dumb  >  yea,  alfo  as  Galen  obferves  in  his  Commentary,  lofe  both 
their  fonfe  and  motion.  That  Cerate  is  not  of  fmall  efficacy,  but  of  marvellous  and  admirable  force, 
which  could  hinder  the  generating  of  an  abfeefs^  which  was  incident  to  the  Brain  by  reafon  of 
the  fall.  Yet  there  be  many  men  fo  far  from  yielding  to  reafon,  that  they  ftifly  deny  that  any  im- 
poftumation  can  be  in  the  Brain  i  and  augmenting  this  errour  with  another,  they  deny  that  any  who 
have  a  portion  of  the  Brain  cut  off  can  recover,  or  rife  again  i  but  the  authority  of  ancient  Writers 
and  Experience,  do  abundantly  refel  the  vanity  of  the  reafons  whereon  they  rely.  Now  for  the  firlt, 
in  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates'')  If  thofo  which  have  great  pain  in  their  heads  have  either  pus.^  water 
or  bloud  flowing  from  their  nofe,  mouth,  or  ears,  it  helps  their  difoafe. 

But  Galen^Rhafis,  and  Avicen,  affirm  that  fanies  generated  in  the  Brain,  disburdens  it  felf  by  the 
nofe,  mouth,  or  ears  j  and  I  my  folf  have  obforved  many  who  had  the  like  happen  to  them. 

I  was  told  by  Prothais  Coulen,  Chirurgeon  to  Monfteur  de  Langey.,  that  he  faw  a  certain  young  man 
in  the  Town  of  Mans.^  who  often  ufed  to  ring  a  great  Bell,  he  once  Iianging  in  fport  upon  the  rope, 
was  fnatcht  up  therewith,  and  fell  with  his  head  full  upon  the  pavement  j  he  lay  mute,  was  deprived 
of  his  fenfes  and  underftanding,  and  was  befides  hard  bound  in  his  Belly.  Wherefore  prefently  a  Fe¬ 
ver  and  Delirium.^  with  other  horrid  fymptoms  affailed  him,  for  he  was  not  trepanned  bccaufe  there 
appeared  no  fign  of  fraefture  in  the  skull :  on  the  foventh  day  he  fell  into  a  great  fweat  with  often 
fneezing,  by  violence  whereof  a  great  quantity  of  matter  and  Pus  flowed  forth  ot  his  ears,  mouth,  and 
nofe  s  then  he  was  eafed  of  all  his  fymptoms,  and  recovered  his  health. 

Now  for  the  fecond ,  Galen  affirms  that  he  faw  a  Boy  in  S  myrna  of  lonia^  that  recovered  of  a  great 
wound  of  the  Brain,  but  fuch  an  one  as  did  not  penetrate  to  any  of  the  ventricles.  But  Guido  of  Cau^ 
liac  faith,  he  faw  one  which  lived  and  recovered  after  a  great  portion  of  the  Brain  fell  out  by  reafon 
of  a  wound  received  on  the  hind  part  of  his  head.  In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1 5  3^5  while  I  was  Chi¬ 
rurgeon  to  the  Marfhal  of  Montejan  at  Turin.,  I  had  one  of  his  Pages  in  cure,  who  playing  at  Quoits  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  with  a  ftone  upon  the  right  Bregma  with  a  ffa6ture,  and  fo  great  an  efFra6ture  of  the 
bone,  that  the  quantity  of  half  a  hafel  Nut  of  the  Brain  came  forth  thereat.  Which  I  obforving,  pre¬ 
fently  pronounced  the  w’ound  to  be  deadly '?  a  Phyfician  which  was  prefent,  contradi(ft:ed  my  opi¬ 
nion,  affirming  that  fubftance  was  no  portion  of  the  Brain,  but  a  certain  fatty  body.  But  I  with  rea¬ 
fon  and  experience  in  the  prefonce  of  a  great  company  of  Gentlemen,  convinced  the  pertinacy  of  the 
Man  with  reafon  i  for  that  fat  cannot  be  generated  under  the  skull,  for  although  the  parts  there  con¬ 
tained  be  cold,  yetbecaufe  they  are  heated  by  the  abundance  of  the  moft  hot  and  fubtle  animal  fpi- 
rits,  and  the  heat  of  vapours  rifing  thither  from  all  the  body,  they  do  not  fuflfer  fat  to  concrete  about 
them.  But  with  experience,  for  that  in  diffoefting  of  dead  bodies,  there  was  never  any  fat  obforved 
there  i  befides  alfo  fat  'will  fwim  on  the  top  of  water,  but  this  fubftance  as  marrowy,  caft  into  the  wa¬ 
ter  prefently  funk  to  the  bottom. 

Laftly,  Fat  put  to  the  fire  becomes  liquid  and  melts  j  but  this  fubftance  being  laid  upon  a  hot  iron 
became  dry,  fhrunk  up  and  contracted  it  folf  like  a  piece  of  leather,  but  dilfolved  not  at  all.  Where¬ 
fore  all  thofo  which  were  prefont  cried  out,  that  my  judgment  was  right  of  that  fubftance  that  came 
forth  of  the  skull.  Yet  though  it  was  cut  away,  the  Page  recovered  perfedly,  but  that  he  continued 
deaf  all  his  life  after. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  the  Wounds  of  the.  Face, 

HAving  treated  ofthe  Wounds  of  the  Head  by  their  caufos,  figns,  and  cure,  it  follows  that  we 
now  fpeak  of  the  wounds  of  the  Face,  if  but  for  this,  that  when  they  are  carelefly  handled, 
they  leave  deformed  fears  in  the  moft  fpecious  and  beautiful  part  of  the  body.  The  caufos 
the  Face.  are  the  fame  which  are  incident  to  the  skull,  that  is,  external.  But  this  may  be  added  to  the  kinds 
nd  differences  of  the  wounds,  that  the  life  may  be  out  of  danger  though  any  one  whole  part  ofthe 

aFaefas  the  ear,  eye,  nofe,  lip,}  may  be  cut  away  by  a  wound,  but  not  fo  in  the  Head  or  Skulk 

Where- 


/ 


Book  X. 


Wbunds  of  each  par  i. 


Wherefore  beginning  at  the  Wounds  of  the  eye-brows,  we  will  profecute  in  order  the  Wounds  of 
the  other  "parts  of  the  face.  r  •  r 

This  is  chiefly  to  be  obferved  in  wounds  of  the  Eyebrows,  that  they  are  ofc-titueS  cut  io  over- 
thwart,  that  the  mufcles,  and  flelhy  pannicle  which  move  and  lift  them  up ,  are  wholly  rent  and 
torn,  in  which^afe  the  eye-lids  cannot  be  opened,  and  the  eyes  remain  covered,  and,  as  it  were,  (hut 
up  in  the  cafes  of  their  lids  >  fo  that  even  after  the  agglutination  of  the  Wound,  if  the  Patient  would 
look  upon  any  thing,  he  is  forced  to  hold  up  tlie  eye-lids  with  his  hand  v  vvith  which  iuhrmity  I  have 
feen  mai-ry  troubled,  yet  oft-times  not  fo  much  by  the  violence  of  the  Wound,  as  the  unskilfulnefs 
of  the  Chirurgeon  who  cured  them,  that  is,  by  the'negligent  application  of  theboulflers,  an  unfit 
ligature,  an(jl  more  unfit  future.  In  this  cafe  the  skilful  Chirurgeon ,  which  is  called  to  the  Patient, 
lhall  cut  off  as  much  of  the  skin  and  flefhy  pannicle  as  ftiall  ferve  the  eye-lids,  that  fo  they  may  by  their 
own  ftrength  hold  and  keep  open,  without  the  help  of  the  hand :  then  he  lhall  few  the  W ound  as  is 
lit,  with  fuch  a  hitch  as  the  Furriers  and  Glovers  ufe  •,  and  then  he  (hall  pour  thereon  fome  of  the 
Ba’lfom  of  my  defeription,  and  (hall  lay  fuch  a  Medicin  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  Rc  Old  rofar.  5  f . 
album  (rvor,nu,\],  bolt  armen,  fanguin,T)rac,  Majiicl:fwM,  ^  j.  agitentur  fimul^  fat  medic.  Then  let  the 
part  be  bound  with  a  fitting  ligature.  Afterwards  you  (hall  ufe  Emplaji,  de  gratia  Vei^  Empl,  de  Be- 
mica^  Diacalcitheos,  or  fome  other  like,  until  the  Wound-  be  cicatrized.  But  fuch  like,  and  all  other 
Wounds  of  the  Face  may  be  eafily  healed,  unlefs  they  e-ither  be  alfociated  with  fome  malign  fymptoms, 

or  the  Patients  body  be  repleat  with  ill  humours.  ^  -  -• 

There  (ometirnes  happen  a<5uite  contrary  accident  in  Wounds  of  the  Eye-brows,  that  is,  vvhen 
the  eye-lids  (land  fo  up  that  the  Patient  is  forced  to  (leep  with  eyes  open  ^  wherefore  thole  which  are 
fo  affe((f  ed ,  are  called  by  the  Greeks  Lagophthalmi,  The  caufe  of  this  affe6t  is  often  intern  al,  aS  a  car¬ 
buncle,  or  other  kind  of  abfeefs,  as  a  blow  or  ftrodk.  It  (hall  be  cured  by  a  crooked  or  femicircular 
incifion  made  above  the  eye-lids,  butfo,  that  the  extremes  of  the  femicircle  bend  downwards,  that 
they  may  be  prelfed  down  and  joined  as  much  as  is  needful  to  amend  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  eye-lid.  But 
you  mufl  not  violate  the  grille  with  your  Inftrument,  for  fo  they  could  no  more  be  lifted  up  5  the  re- 
lidue  of  the  cure  mud  be  performed  as  is  fit. 


A  thing  to  be 
obferved  in 
Wounds  of  th  e 
Eye- brows. 


Lagophthdmia 
is  a  quite  con¬ 
trary  acci¬ 
dent  to  the  , 
falling  dowii 
of  the  Eye¬ 
lids. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 
Of  the  Wounds  of  the  Eyes* 


bruifing, 


or 


Ounds  of  the  Eyes  are  made  by  the  violence  of  things  pricking,  cutting 
otherwife  loofing  the  continuity.  But  the  cure  mult  always  be  varied  according  to 
the  variety  of  the  caufes  and  differences.  The  firft  head  of  cure  is,  that  if  any  ((range 
and' heterogeneous  body  (hall  be  fallen  into  the  eyes,  let  it  be  taken  forth  as  foon  as  you  can,  lifting 
and  turning  up  the  eye-lid  with  the  end  of  a  Spatula,  But  if  you  cannot  difeern  this  mote  or  little 
body,  then  put  three  or  four  feeds  of  Clary^  or  oculm  Chrijii  into  the  pained  eye.  For  thefe  feeds  are 
thought  to  have  a  faculty  to  cleanfe  the  eyes  and  take  out  the  motes,  which  are  not  faftned  deep  in,‘ 
nor  do  too  ftubbornly  adhere  to  the  membranes.  For  in  this  cafe  you  (hall  ufe  this  following  In¬ 
ftrument ,  for  herewith  we  open  the  eye-lids  the  further,  putting  it  betvveen  them  and  the  Eye,  and 
alfo  keeping  the  Eye  fteddy  by  gently  prelling  it^  that  fo  with  our  mullets  we  may  pull  out  the  extra¬ 
neous  body  s  this  is  the  figure  of  fuch  an  Inftrument. 

fhe  delineation  of  a  Speculum  Oculi,  fit  to  dilate  and  hold  ajimder  the  Eye-Uds^  and  k^ep  the  Eyejleddy : 
it  is  fo  madoj  that  it  may  he  dilated  and  contraded  acedrding  to  the  'greatnejl  of  the  Eyes. 

-  All  ftrange  bodies 

taken  out,  let  this  me-* 
dicin  be  put  into  the 
Eye.  Take  the  drains 
of  a  dozen  Eggs,  let 
them  be  beaten  in  a 
leaden  Mortar,  with  a 
little  Rofe-water,  and 
(b  put  into  the  Eye  j 
but  let  this  repercuf- 

r.  -  five  be  laid  upon  the 

Eye  and  the  neighbouring  parts.  Rf  Albumin.  ovor.  nu,  iw.pulver,  aluminU  rochx  comhufii  5  ififanguinis 
Draconis  5  j.  a([U£  rofar.& plantag.an.  §  ij.  agitentur fimul^  make  a  repercuffive,  which  you  may  frequent¬ 
ly  ufe.  Or  elfe  apply  Cheefe-curds  well  wrung,  mixed  with  Rofe-water,  the  white  of  an  Egg,  and  as 
much  acacia  as  (hall  fuffice.  This  which  followeth  doth  more  powerfully  flay  the  flowing  humour. 
y>C  gum.  arab,  &tragac.  an,  ^ifipftUU  cydon.fem.portul.  plant,  fumach.  an,  5  \],fiat  mucag,cum  aqua  plan- 
'tag.folan.  &  rofar.  epneinnetur  coUyrium^  of  which,  you  may  drop  fome  both  within  and  about  the  Eye. 

But  note,  that  all  fuch  remedies  muft  be  applied  warm,  both  that  they  may  the  better  penetrate  by 
their  moderate  heat,  as  alfo  for  that  all  actual  cold  things  are  hurtful  to  the  eyes  and  fight,  becau(e 
they  dull  the  fight  by  incruftating  the  vifive  fpirits.  For  I  have  known  many  who  have  become  dull 
of  fight  by  the  (fequent  ufing  of  Medicins  adually  cold  to  the  eyes.  I.  have,  on  the  contrary  feen  not 
a  few,  who  have  recovered  with  the  fit  ufe  of  fuch  like  Medicins,  who  have  had  any  part  of  their  eye 
(fo  It  were  not  thcpupilla  or  apple  of  the  eye)  fo  pricked  with  a  Needle  or  Bodkin,  that  much  of  the 
waterilh  humour  ran  forth  thereat.  • 

..  ^  Woman  which  fuckles  a  Girl  (for  that  is  reputed  the  cooler)  mitigates  pain  and 

deanfes,  if  it  be  milked  out  of  the  Dug  into  the  eye  >  to  which  purpofe  alfo  the  bloud  of  Turtles , 

Z  Pigeons, 


A  repercuffive 
to  be  put  into 
the  Eye.’ 


Divers  reper- 
cuffivestobe 
applied  to  the 
Eye. 


Things  actual¬ 
ly  cold  are  _ 
hurtful  to  the 
Eyes. 


Anodyne  Me¬ 
dicins  for  the 
Eyes. 
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Narcoticks. 


Detergent  Me- 
dicins. 

A  farcotick 
Medicin  for 
the  eyes. 


A  drying.Fo 
mentatiqn. 


A  Medicin  to 
confurae  a 
flefhy  excre- 
fcence  with¬ 
out  biting. 


A  Seton,  a 
good  remedy 
againft  inve-_ 
cerate  defluxi¬ 
ons  into  the 
eyes. 

A  Hiflory. 


A  Seton  good 
againft  the 
t  ailing*  fick- 
iicfs. 

The  manner 
of  making  a 
Srron. 


Of  Green  and  (Bloudy  Book  X*  ; 

Pigeons  or  Chickens  much  conduces,  being  dropt  into  the  eye  by  opening  a  Vein  under  their  Wings.  . 
Alfo  this  following  Cataplafm  aifwageth  pain  and  inflammation,  and  hinders  defluxion,  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  eye  and  the  adjacent  parts.  Carnis  pomomm fub  cinere  calido  decocionm  |  v.  vitel,  ovorum 
mmA\\,  cajJi£flfiuU  recenter  extraci£  f  p.  mucaginis  pfillii^althe£^&  cydon,  an,  3  y  farin,  hordeipanm\  in- 
corporenmr  omnia  fmul^fiat  cataplafma,  Alfo  Sheeps  Lungs  boiled  in  Milk  and  applied  warm,  and  chan- 
ged  as  they  grow  cold,  are  good  to  affwage  pain.  But  if  the  too  violent  heat  and  pain  (hall  not  yield 
to  fuch  Medicins,  but  require  more  vehement,  then  Foliorum  Hyofeyami^  m,  ],fub,  chieribw  coquatur^  at- 
qtte  in  mortario  cum  mucagine  feminU  pjillii^  &  cydonipr,  extract,  in  aquvs  folani  &  plantag.pijietur :  *  then  let 
this  Medicin  be  wrapped  in  a  I'innen  cloth  and  applied  to  the  Eyes  and  Temples.  The  mucilages  of 
Tfillium  or  Flea-wort,  and  Quince-feed  extra6fed  in  a  decodfion  of  Poppy-heads,  and  mixed  with  a 
little  Opium  and  Role-water,  are  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe.  But  when  there  is  need  of  detergent  and 
farcotick  Medicins,  then  Syrup.  rofar,ficcat.'^  ].aq,f£nic,  &  rut£^an.  ^  aloes  lat£^olibani^  an,  ^  p-. 
mix  them  for  the  forefaid  ufe.  The  galls  of  Scares,  Hares,  and  Partridges,  dilTolved  in  Eye-bright 
andFennil  Water,  are  fit  for cleanfing  fuch  Wonnds.:  as  alfo  this  MlomngColIyrium,  Aqmhor- 
dei  f  j.  mebvs  dej^umati^  S  h}-  ter  lou  in  aquif^.  plant agink  &  facchari  cand,  an,  5  j.  fiat  coUyrium, 
Alfo  this  enfuing  Medicin  is  very  farcotick.  R  M^cagin, gummi  olibani  arabici^  tragacanth,  &  farcocoL 
in  aq,hordei  extraii,  an,  5  ii],  aloes  ter  lot£  in  aq,xofari  ^  yceruf,  ufi£  &  lot£^  tuti£pr£par,  an,"^  fiat 
coUyrium,  But  here  you  muft  note,  that  the  coat  AdnataoitGn  fwells  lb  much  by  reafon  ot  a  wound, 
or  Ibme  other  injury,  and  Hands  lb  forth  by  the  falling  down  of  humours,  accefs  and  mixture  of  fla¬ 
tulencies,  that  it  hides  the  whole  Pupilla^  and  hangs  forth  of  the  eye-lids  like  as  if  it  were  an  unnatu¬ 
ral  flefliy  excrefcence,  and  it  lofes,  the  native  colour,  and  looks  very  red,  fo  that  the  Eye  can  neither 
be  Ihut  nor  opened. 

Wherewith  a  young  Chirurgeon  being  deceived,  determined  to  cut  away  this  protuberancy 
of  the  Adnata^  as  though  it  had  been  fome  fuperfluous  flelh ,  and  then  to  wafte  it  with  cathaere- 
tick  Powders,  had  I  not  forbidden  him,  telling  him  of  the  certain  danger  ofblindncfs  which  would 
thereupon  befall  the  Patient.  Wherefore  1  preferibed  a  Fomentation  of  Chamomil,  Melilote, 
Rofe-leaves,  Wormwood,  Rue,  Fennil  and  Annifeeds,  boiled  in  Milk  with  the  roots  of  Oris 
and  Marigolds.  Then  I  prefently  added  this  following  Fomentation ,  being  more  powerful  and 
drying.  )k  NucU  cuprefft^  gaVar,  balauli,  an,  |  j.  plantagin,  abfintb,  hippurk^  flor,cbam£m,  rofar,  rub, 
an,M  1^.  bulliant  fmuf  cum  aquafabrorum^  &  fiat  decorum  pro  fotu  cum  jpmgia,  ^  Befides  alfo  you 
may  apply  a  Cataplalfn  made  of  Barley  and  Bean-flour ,  the  Powders  of  Maftick,  Myrrhe,  and 
Aloes,  and  fome  of  the  laft  deferibed  Decodfion.  .The  Tumour  beginning  to  decline,  I  dropt 
the  flowing  Liquor  into  the  Eye,  which  hath  a  very  a.ftringent;  drying  and  ftrengthening  fa¬ 
culty.  Roaft  a  new  laid  Egg  in  Embers  until  it  be  hard,  then  pill  off  the  (hell ,  take  forth  the 
Yolk,  and  in  place  thereof  put  a  fcruple  of  Roman  Vitriol  in  fine  Powder,  then  put  it  in  a  lin- 
nen cloth  and  wring  it  hard  forth  into  fome  clean  thing,  and  drop  thereof  for  fome  days  in¬ 
to  the  Eye,  with  a  little  Smiths  Water  wherein  Sumach  and  Rofe-leaves  have  been  boiled.  1  have 
found  by  experience  the  certain  force  of  this  remedy  but  if  notwithftanding  there  be  a  true 
fielhy  excrefcence  upon  the  coat  it  may  be  taken  away  by  this  following  Powder.  R  0/- 

fis  fepi£^  &  t€fi£  ovorum  calcinau  an,  Z  pulvk.  Calcined  Vitriol,  burnt  Alum,  and  the  like  may 
be  commodioufly  ufed  to  this  purpofe.  Yet  you  muft  warily  make  ufe  of  all  fuch  things,  and  al¬ 
ways  lay  repercuilives  about  the  eye,  that  no  harm  enfue  thereof  For  divers  times  acrid  humours 
fall  down  into  the  Eye  with  fuch  violence,  that  they  break  the  horny  coat,  whereupon  the  humours 
of  the  Eye  are  poured  out.  Remember  alfo,  that  in  difeafes  of  the  Eyes  the  Patient  lie  with  his  head 
fomewhat  high,  and  that  he  keep  (hut  not  onelythe  pained,  but  alfo  the  found  Eye,  becaufereftis 
always  neceflary  for  the  grieved  part.  But  one  Eye  cannot  be  moved  without  fome  motion  of  the 
other,  by  reafon  of  the  connexion  they  have  by  their  optick  and  moving  nerves,  Meninges 

and  the  Pericm;2m/w,  Veins  and  Arteries- i  which  isthecaufe  that  when  the  one  fuffers,  the  other  in 
fome  fort- partakes  therewith. 

But  ifwe  cannot  prevail  by  all  thefe  formerly  preferibed  Medicins  fit  today  the  defluxion,  then 
it  remains  that  we  apply  a  Seton  to  the  Neck,  fork  is  a  lingular  remedy  againft  inveterate  deflu¬ 
xions  into  the  Eyes.  For  we  know  by  daily  experience.,  that  many  who  have  had  their  fight 
dulled  by  a  long  and  great  defluxion,  fo  that  they  were  almoft  blind,  have  by  little  and  little  reco¬ 
vered  their  former  fplendour  and  (harpnefs  of  fight ,  when  matter  once  began  to  be  evacuated  by 
the  Seton. 

The  truth  hereof  appeared- ii>  the  Italian  Goldfmith,  who  dwelt  near  the  Aujlin-F  riars ,  For 

he  having  ufed  many  Medicins  of^  divers  Phyficians  and  Chirurgeons  in  vain,  when  he  wasalmofo 
blind,  he  applying  a  Seton  by  mine  advice,  began  by  little  and  little  to  fee  better  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  matter  which  was  evacuated,  until  at  length  heperfe(ftly  recovered  his  fight.  But 
at  laft  growing  weary  of  the  Seton  which  he  had  worn  for  a  Year  (although  matter  came  daily  forth 
thereof)  yet  he  would  have  it  taken  forth  and  healed  up  i  but  this  way  of  evacuation  beirjg  (hut  up, 
and  the  humour  beginning  to  flow  into  his  eyes,  fo  that  he  was  in  danger  to  become  blind,  he  called 
me  and  made  me  again  to  apply  the  Seton  in  his  Neck.  Whereby  recovering  his  former  foundnefs 
and  perfedion  of  fight,  he  yet  w^ears  the  Seton. 

1  alfo  once  freed  by  this  kind  of  remedy,  by  appointment  of  the  moft  learned  Phyfician  HoUerius^ 
a  certain  young  man  of  20  years  old,  from  the  Falling-ficknefs,  who  before  had  many  fits  thereof*, 
the  Ichorous  humours,  the  feeders  of  this  Difeafe,  being  by  this  means,  as  it  is  moft  probable,  drawn 
away  and  evacuated. 

Wherefore  feeing  a  Seton  is  of  this  ufe,  1  have  thought  good  in  this  place  to  fet  down  in  Wri¬ 
ting  and  by  Figure,  the  manner  of  making  thereof,  for  the  behoof  of  young  Praditioners :  Wi(h 
the  Patient  to  lit  on  a  low  Stool,  and  to  bend  down  his  head,  that  fo  the  skin  and  fleftiy  pannicle. 

may  be  relaxed  j  then  muft  you  with  your  fingers  pluck  up  and  fever  the  skin  (rom  themufcles  , 

and 
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A  Figure  of  the  Fmcers^  a&ual  Cautery^  and  Needle,  ufed  in  ml^ng  a  Seton. 


and  take  Hold  of 
as  much  hereof  as 
you  can  with 
your  Pincers,  not 
touching  the  Mu- 
fcles  of  the  neck 


for  fear  of  a  Con- 


vulfion  and  other 
fymptoms  ■,  you 


(hall  then  twitch 
the  skin  which  is 
held  in  the  Pin¬ 
cers  moft  hard , 
when  you  fliall 
thruft  the  hot  I- 
ron  through  the 


holes  made  in  the  midft  of  them  •>  that  alfo  the  nerves  being  fo  twitched,  the  dolorifick  fenfe  may  the 
lefs  come  to  the  part.  The  wound  muft  be  made  or  burnt  in  long-ways,  and  not  thwarting  that  fo 
the  matters  may  be  the  better  evacuated  by  the  ftrait  fibers.  But  the  Cautery  or  hot  Iron  muft  have  a 
three  or  elfe  a  four-fquare  point,  and  that  (harp  that  fo  it  may  the  more  eafily  and  fpeedily  enter.  Then 
keeping  the  Pincers  immoveable ,  let  him  draw  through  the  paffage  made  by  the  Cautery  a  needle 
and  thred  with  a  three  or  four-doubled  thred  of  Cotton  [or  rather  a  skean  of  Silk]  moiftned  in  the 
white  of  an  Egg  and  Oil  of  Rofes  •,  then  after  you  have  applied  pledgets  dipped  in  the  fame  Medicin, 
bind  up  the  part  with  a  convenient  ligature.  The  day  following  the  neck  muft  be  anointed^  with 
Oil  of  Rofes,  and  the  pledgets  dipped  in  the  former  Medicin  applied  for  fome  days  after.  But  it  will 
be  convenient  to  moilten  the  Seton  with  a  digeftive  made  ot  the  yolk  of  an  Egg  and  oil  of  Pv.ofes  until 
the  Ulcer  cafts  forth  much  matter  i  then  you  lhall  anoint  the  Cotton  thred  with  this  following  re¬ 
medy.  R  ‘lerebinth.ven*  |  iv.Jjrupi  rofat,  abfmtbii  an.  ^  ^.pnlv.  Ireos,  diacrydh,  agarici  trochifc.&‘  Khe}, 
an.  %  (i.  incorporentur  omnia fimul  &•  fiat  medic.  Which  you  (hall  ufe  fo  long  as  you  intend  to  keep  open 
the  Ulcer.  For  it  hath  a  faculty  to  draw  the  humors  from  the  face,  and  cleanfe  without  biting. 

1  have  found  not  long  fince  by  experience, that  the  apertion  made  with  along  thick  Triangular  nee¬ 
dle  of  a  good  length  like  to  a  large  Pack-needle,  is  lefs  painful  than  that  which  is  performed  with  the 
a<^al  cautery  which  I  formerly  mentioned.  Wherefore  I  would  ad  vife  the  young  Chirurgeon,  that 
t  he  no  more  ufe  the  aforefaid  a6tual  cautery.  I  have  here  given  you  the  Figure  of  the  Needle.  , 


T^he  Figure  of  a  "triangular  Needle. 


CHAP.  XXV. 


Of  Wounds  of  the  Cheek* 


SEeing  a  Wound  in  the  Cheek  feems  to  require  a  Suture,  it  muft  have  a  dry  future  (as  they  term  The  ufe  of  i 
it}  left  that  the  fear  fhould  become  deformed.  For  that  deformity  is  very  grievous  to  many,  dry  future, 
as  to  Wofneh  who  are  highly  pleafed  with  their  beauties.  Therefore  you  ftiall  fpread  two  pie-  '  > 


ces-ofnew  cloth  of  an  indifferent  finenefs,  and  proportionable  bignefswith  this  enfuing  Medicin. 


cloth  fpread  with  this,  on  each  fide  of  the  Wound  one,  fome  fingers  bredth  afunder,  and  let  ft  alone 
till  it  be  hard  dried  to  the  skin.  Then  you  (hall  fo  draw  them  together  with  your  Needle  and  thred, 
that  the  flelh  by  their  flicking  may  alfo  follow,  and  be  mutually  adjoined,  as  you  may  fee  it  here  ex- 
preft.  The  Wound  (hall  be  agglutinated  by  this  means,  together  with  the  ufe  of  fit  Medicins,  Pled¬ 


gets,  Ligatures;  But  all  the  Ligatures  and  flays  which  (hall  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  muft  be  faltned 
to  the  Patients  night-lap. 


But  when  the  Wound  is  great  and  deep,  and  the  lips  thereof  are  much  diftant  the  one  from  the  a  future  fir 
other,  there  can  be  no  ufe  of  fuch  a  dry  future.  Wherefore  you  muft  ufe  a  three  or  four-fquare  Nee-  fo'*  hare-lips, 
die  (that  fo  it  may  the  more  readily  and  eafily  enter  into  the  flefti}  being  thred  with  a  waxed  thred  •, 
and  with  this  you  muft  thruft  through  the  lips  of  the  Wound,  and  leave  the  Needle  flicking  in  the  ^ 


Wound,  and  then  wrap  the  thred  to  and  again  over  the  ends  thereof  eight  or  ten  times,  juft  after 
that  manner  which  Women  ufe  to  fallen  a  Needle  with  thred  in  it  upon  their  lleeves,  or  Tailors  to 
their  hats  or  caps,  that  they  may  not  lofe  them. 

The  Needle  thus  fallned  (hall  be  there  until  the  perfect  agglutination  of  the  Wound  *,  this  kind  of 
future  is  ufed  in  the  wounds  of  the  lips,  as  alfo  in  hare-lips,  for  fo  we  commonly  call  lips  which  are  what  hare- 


cleft  from  the  firft  conformation  in  the  Womb  by  the  errour  of  the  forming  faculty.  ‘  But  fuch  a  fu-  lips  are. 


tare 


2^6 


of  Green  and  Sloudy' 


o  o  X. 


A  Hiftory. 


ture  will  help  nothing  to^  agglutina¬ 
tion,  if  there  lie  or  remain  any  skin 
between  the  lips  of  the  wound  •>  where¬ 
fore  you  (hall  cut  away  whatfoever 
thereof  (hall  be  there ,  otherwife  you 
mudexped  no  union.  Other  kind  of 
futures  are  of  no  great  ufe  in  wounds 
of thefe  parts,  for  out  of  the  nccelTity 
of  eating  and  fpeaking,  they  are  in 
perpetual  motion,  wherefore  athred 
would  cut  the  flefh  v  for  which  reafon 
you  (hall  take  up  much  fie(h  with  fuch 
Needles  mentioned  in  thislaft  deferi- 
bed  kind  of  future,  as  this  following 
Figure  (hews. 

To  this  purpofe  I  will  recite  a  Hi- 
dory,  to  the  end,  that  if  any  fuch  thing 
happen  to  come  to  your  hands  •>  you 
may  do  the  like.  A  certain  Gafeoign 
in  the  battel  of  Saint  Laurence^  had  his 
upper  jaw  cut  overthwart  even  to  his 
mouth,  to  the  great  disfiguring  of  his 
face.  The  wound  had  many  worms 
in  it,  and  flank  exceedingly,  becaufe  he 
could  get  no  Chirurgeon  until  three 
days  after  he  was  hurt.  Wherefore  I 
waihed  it  with  a  decodion  of  Worm¬ 
wood,  Aloes,  and  a  little  Mgy^tiacum^ 

“The  Figure  of  the  future  fit  for  cloven  or  hare-lips as  alfo  the  delineation  of  the  Nee¬ 
dle  about  ivhofe  ends  thethred  is  wrapped  over  and  under ^  to  and  again, 
both  fo  kill  the  Worms,  and  to  fetch  away  all  the  putrid  mat¬ 
ter  5  I  difeufled  the  tumor  with  a  dilTolving  fomentation  and 
cataplafm,  I  joined  together  the  lips  of  the  Wound  with  the 
lafl  deferibed  future.  But  I  applied  this  following  Medicin  to 
the  whole  part.  R:  terebinth,  veneu  ^  v].gummi  elemi  ^  i].pulv, 
boli  armeni^fan,  drac.  Mafikhes,  Myrrh^e^  Aloes^  an,  5  j].  incorpo- 
rentur fmul^fat  medicamentum.  The  wound  was  agglutinated 
within  a  few  days,  but  that  there  remained  a  certain  little  hole 
at  the  joining  of  the  lower  Jaw  with  the  upper,  wherein  you 
could  fcarce  put  the  head  of  a  pin  i  out  whereof  neverthelefs 
much  ferous  and  thin  moifture  flowed,  efpecially  when  he  ei¬ 
ther  eat  or  fpake  i  which  I  have  alfoobferved  in  many  others. 

But  for  flaying  of  this  waterifh  humidity  I  dropped  Aquafortis 
into  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  and  divers  times  put  therein  a 
little  of  the  powder  of  burnt  Vitriol.  Thus  by  Gods  grace 
he  recovered  and  became  whole. 


A  ejeeoftion 
good  towafh 
away  putrefa- 
ftion. 


A  frnall  hole 
remaining  af¬ 
ter  the  cure  of 
great  wounds. 


How  many 
ways  the  nofe 
may  be  hurt. 

The  cure  of  a 
broken  Nofe, 


n  n  r.  a  a  V  1. 

Of  the  IV lunds  of  the:  Nofe, 

"'He  Nofe  many  ways  fuffers  folution  of  continuity  j  as  by  a  Wound,  Fradlure,  and  Contu- 
fion,  and  it  is  fometimes  battered  and  broken  on  the  upper  part  •,  which  when  it  happens, 
you  (hall  reflore  the  depreft  bones  to  their  native  feat  and  figure,  with  the  end  of  a  Spatula^ 
or  fit  flick  wrapped  about  with  Tow,Cotton,or  a  linnen  rag.  Then  with  pledgets  dipped  in  anaflrin- 
gent  Medicin  compofed  ex  albumine  ovi,  Mafiich.  hoi,  armen,fanguin,  drac,  &  alumine  ujia^  and  applied 
to  the  fide  of  the  Nofe,  he  fhall  labour  to  flrengthen  the  reflored  Bones,  and  then  bind  them  with  a 
convenient  ligature,  which  may  not  prefs  them  too  much,  left  the  Nofe  (hould  become  flat,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  many  through  the  unskilfulnefs  of  Chirurgeons. 


The  ufes  of 
Pipes  in  bro¬ 
ken  Nofes. 


Then  muft  you  put  little  Pipes  into  the  No- 
ftrils,  and  thefe  not  exadly  round,  but  fomewhat 
flat  and  depreft,  tied  to  the  nigbt-cap  on  each 
fide  with  a  thred,  left  they  (hould  fall  out.  By 
the  help  of  thefe  Pipes  the  Bones  of  the  Nofe 
will  be  kept  in  their  place ,  and  there  will  be 
paflfage  forth  for  the  matter,  and  for  infpi- 
ration  and  exfpiration.  But  if  all  the  Nofe,  or 
fome  portion  thereof  (hall  be  wholly  cut  off,  we 
muft  not  hope  to  reflore  it.  But  if  the  Nofe  be  fo 
cut,  that  as  yet  it  adheres  to  much  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  flefti,  from  whence  it  may  receive  life  and 


The  Figure  of  Fipes  to  he  put  into  the  Nojlril/, 


nou- 


Wounds  of  each  ^art, 


-- 
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nouriftiment,  thenfew  it  up.  ^  For  the  lower  part  of  the  Nofe,  it  may  be  ihaken,  depreft  and 
wrelled  afide,  feeing  it  is  grifly,  but  it  cannot  be  broken,  as  the  other  which  is  of  a  bony  Na¬ 
ture. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 


Of  the  Wounds  of  the  fongue^ 


THe  Tongue  may  be  fo  wounded,  that  either  it  may  be  wholly  cut  off  and  deprived  of  fome  HoW  many 
portion  of  the  fubftance,  or  onely  flit  long-ways,  or  athwart.  The  lofs  of  the  fubftance  ways  the  coti- 
eannotbe  repaired,  becaufe  every  part  feparated  and  pluckt  from  the  living  body,  from  dnuityofthe 
whence  it  had  life,  fpirit,  and  bloud,  prefently  dies.  For,  as  Philofophers  fay,  a  privatione  ad  hahitum 
non  ejl  fegrejfus.  But  when  it  is  cut  or  flit  long-ways  or  fidc-ways,  it  is  eafily  reftored  by  future,  if 
fo  be  that  the  cloven  part  y  et  adhere  to  the  living  body  from  whence  it  may  draw  both  matter  and 
form  of  life.  Therefore  a  careful  fervant  fhall  ftraiUy  hold  withafoft  and  clean  linneii  cloth  the  The  cure  of  a 
body  of  the  Tongue,  lefl:  it  fhould  flip  away  by  reafon  of  its  flipperinefs,  whileft  the  Chirurgeon  cloven  tongue* 
flitch  it  above  and  below  *,  when  he  thinks  he  hath  fufficiently  fewed  it,  let  him  cut  off  the  thrcd  as 
near  to  the  knot  as  he  can,  left  being  left  too  long  it  ‘might  be  tangled  with  the  teeth  as  he  eats 
and  fo  caufe  a  hurtful  laceration  or  rending  of  the  fewed  parts.  In  the  mean  time  let  the  Patient 
eat  Barley-Creams,  Almond-Milks,  Gellies,  Cullifles,  and  Broths,  and  the  yolks  of  Eggs,  and  let  him 
often  hold  in  his  mouth  Sugar  ofRofes  and  Syrup  of  Quinces-,  for  fuch  things  befides  their  nou- 
rifliing  faculty,  perform  the  part  of  an  agglutinating  and  detergent  Medicin.  I  have  learned  thefe 
things  I  have  herefet  down,  neither  from  my  Mailers  whom  I  have  heard  with  attention,  nor  by 
reading  of  Books,  but  they  have  been  fuch  as  I  have  tried  with  happy  fuccefs  in  many  as  in  the  fon 
deMarigny  Prefidentof  the  Inquifition,  iti  a  Carpenter  dwelling  in  the  Sub¬ 

urbs  of  Saint  German^ 

But  moft  apparently  in  a  child  of  three  years  old,  the  fon  of  the  great  Lawyer  Monfieur  Covet^  who  A  Hiftory,! 
fell  with  his  chin  upon  a  ftone,  and  fo  cut  off  a  large  piece  of  the  end  of  his  tongue ,  which  chanced 
to  be  between  his  teeth  it  hung  but  at  a  very  fmall  fiber  of  flefh,  fo  that  I  had  very  little  or  no  hope 
to  agglutinate  and  unite  it,  which  thing  almoft  made  me  to  pluck  it  quite  away  ^  yet  I  changed  that 
determination  by  confidering  the  lofs  of  the  moft  noble  adion  of  {peaking,  which  would  thereupon 
enfue,  and  weighing  the  providence  of  Nature  often  working  wonders,  and  fuch  things  as  exceed  Nature  oft  • 
the  expedation  of  the  Phyfician  in  curing  Difeafes  I  alfo  thought  thus  with  my  felf^  the  flcfti  of  the  ftrange 
Tongue  is  fdft,  loofe,  fungous  and  fpongy,  neither  is  altogether  fpongy,  neither  is  altogether  obvious  . 

to  the  external  injuries  of  the  air  wherefore  after  that  I  had  once  or  twice  thruft  through  the  Nee- 
die  andThred  upwards  and  downwards ,  and  for  the  reft  ordered  the  Child  to  be  ufed  and  dieted  ^  ’ 
after  the  manner  I  lately  mentioned,  he  grew  well  within  a  fhort  time,  and  yet  remains  fo,  fpeaking 
well  and  diftindly.  ” 


CHAP.  XXVlll. 

Of  the  Wounds  of  the  Ears. 


THe  Ears  are  fometiines  wholly  cut  off,  fometimes  but  in  part,  otherwhiles  they  are  onely  How  many 

flit,  fo  that  the  rent  portion  as  yet  adhering  to  the  reft,  is  joined  with  it  in  communion  ways  the  unity 
of  life.  In  this  laft  cafe  it  is  fit  to  ufe  a  future,  but  yet  fo  that  you  touch  not  the  Grille  ? 

with  your  Needle,  for  thence  there  would  be  danger  of  a  Gangrene,  which  happens  to  many 
by  foolifti  curing-,  therefore  you  ftiall  take  up  and  comprehend  with  your  Needle  onely  the  Skin,  How  to  few  a 
and  that  little  fleftl  which  encompaffes  the  Grille.  You  (hall  perforin  the  reft  of  the  cure  with  wounded  Ear* 
Pledgets  and  Ligatures  artificially  fitted ,  and  (hail  refill  inflammation  and  other  fymptoms  with  fit 
Medicins.  But  you  muft  take  fpecial  care  that  no  fuperfluOus  flefh  grow  in  the  auditory  paf- 
fage,  which  may  hinder  the  hearing  -,  wherefore  you  lhall  keep  that  paffage  free  by  flopping  it 
with  a  piece  of  fponge.  But  you  (hall  procure  agglutination  and  confolidation  of  the  grifly  part 
(and  therefore  next  to  a  bone  moft  drv;  with  dry  Medicins.  But  thofe  who  have  their  Ears  quite 
cutoff,  can  do  nothing  but  hide  the  deformity  of  their  milhap  with  a  cap,  fluffed  with  Cotton  on 
that  fide. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


Of  the  W lunds  of  the  Neckband  ‘Throat. 


reafon  it  is  gtiny  and  without  bloud.  Tl^e  woundrofthe  gX  ai;  k"by7;itri;  orbl^ 

z  3  by 
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Signs  that  the 
Gullet  is 
wounded. 

The  Wounds 
of  the  jugular 
Veins  and 
fleepy  Arte¬ 
ries  arc  dead¬ 
ly  by  accident. 
By  hurting 
the  recurrent 
Nerve,  the 
Voice  is  hurt. 

The  defcripti' 
on  of  the  Au¬ 
thors  Balfom. 


The  faculty  of 

VicLcalcithios. 


The  cure  of 
the  wounded 
Weazon  and 
Gullet. 
AGargarifm. 


The  manifold 
ufe  thereof 


A  Hiflory. 


Allrange  Hi 
ftory. 


Another  Hi- 
ftory. 


hv  the  breaking  forth  of  meat  and  drink  by  the  wound  but  if  the  Gullet  be  quite  cut  afunder,  the 
KtcaSwalb^  for  the  cut  parts  are'bothcontraded  in  themfelves  the  oneupwards 

and  the  other  downwards.  But  we  know  the  Weazon  is  hurt  by  calling  up  bloud  at  the  mouth  with 
a  continual  cough,  and  by  the  coming  forth  of  the  breath  or  wind  by  the  wound.  The  Wounds  of 
the  iugular  Veins  and  fleepy  Arteries ,  if  they  be  great  are  ufually  deadly,  bccaufe  they  cannot  be 
ftraitlv  bound  up,  for  you  cannot  bind  the  throat  hard  without  danger  of  choaking  or  flrangling  the 
Patient  But  for  defed  of  a  ftrait  ligature  in  this  cafe  the  flux  of  bloud  provesdeadly.  It  th^e  ’^ccur- 
Srt  Nerve  of  either  fide  be  cut,  it  makes  the  voice  hoarfe-,  if  cut  on  both  fides  it  takes  away  the  ufe  of 
fneech,  by  hurting  thofe  inflruments  which  impart  motion  to  the  Mufcles  (^the  Larmx.  For  the  cure, 
if  the  Wound  be  fmall,  and  not  aflbeiated  with  the  hurt  of  any  notable  veflel,nor  of  the  Weazon  and 
Gullet  it  is  fpeedily  and  eafily  cured  •,  and  if  there  (hall  be  need,  you  (hall  ufe  a  future,  then  you 
put  therein  a  fufHcient  quantity  of  Venice  Turpentine  mixed  with  Bole-Armenick,or  dfe  ,fome  of  my 
Balfara,  of  which  this  the  Receipt.  R  rerehinth.  veneu  ihf.gnm.  ekmi  %  iv  .okihypmcotw  5  iij.  hot 
amen,  &  jitngJraconvs  an.  5  j.  aqna  viu  I  ij.  liquefiant  fmul  omma  lento  igne,  &fia}  Balfamumut  am  eji, 
addendo  pilvfns  ireos  florent.  aloes,  majliches,  myrrhs  an.  S  j.  I  have  done  wonders  with  this  Balfom 
in  the  agglutination  of  Ample  Wounds ,  wherein  no  hrange  body  hath  been.  Now  when  you  have 
put  it  in,  lay  upon  it  a  plaifter  of  Viacalcitheos  dilTolved  in  Oil  of  Roles  and  Vinegar,  as  that  which 
Lth  power  to  reprefs  the  flowing  down  of  humours,  and  hinder  inflammation,  or  in  head  thereof 
you  m^ay  apply  Ew/?.  de  Gratia  Dei,  or  Emp.  de  Janua.  But  if  the  Jugular  Veins  and  fleepy  Aiteries 
be  cut,  let  the  bleeding  be  (laid,  as  we  have  tFewed  in  a  Chapter  treating  thereof.  When  the  Wea¬ 
zon  or  Gullet  are  wounded,  the  Chirurgeon  lhall  few  them  up  as  neatly  as  he  can  ,  and  the  Patient 

lhall  not  endeavour  to  fwallow  any  hard  thing,  butbe  r 

WhenaGargarifm  is  needful,  this  following  is  very  good.  W  Hcrdei  M.].  flonmrofar.p.].j 
mund.jujubarum  an.^  [5.  glycynhiz£  5  j.  huUiant  omnia  fimul,  addendo  mehs  rof.&  Julep,  rof.  an.  3  i).  fat 

^"^wltf^hkh  being  warm,  the  Patient  moiftenhis  mouth  and  throat,  for  h  will  m^itigate  the 
harlhnefs  of  the  part,  alfwage  pain,  cleanfe  and  agglutinate,  and  make  him  breathe  more  freely.  But 
that  the  Chirurgeon  may  not  dcfpair  of,  or  leave  any  thing  unattempted  in  fuch  like  wounds,  I  have 
thought  good  to  demonllrate  by  fome  examples  how  wonderful  the  Works  of  Nature  are,  if  they  be 

^*^Al-r^tIinfervant  ofMonfieur  de  Champaigne  a  Gentleman  of  was  wounded  in  the  throat 

with  a  Sword,  whereby  one  of  the  Jugular  Veins  was  cut,  together  with  his  Weazon.  He  bled 
much  and  could  not  fpelk  ^  and  thele  f?mptoms  remained  until  (uch  time  as  the  Wound  was  fewed 
up  and  covered  with  Medicins.  But  if  Medicins  at  any  time  were  more  liquid,  he,  as  it  were,  fucked 
them  bvthe  wound  andfpaces  between  the  flitches,  and  prefently  put  forth  at  his  mouth  that  which 
he  Iiad  fucked  or  drawn  in.  Wherefore  more  exadfly  coniidenng  with  my  fclf,  the  greamefs  oRhe 
Wound, the  Spermatick,and  therefore  dry  and  bloudlefs  nature  unapt  to  agglutination  of  t^he  affldfcd 
part,butchieflyof  the  Weazon  and  Jugular  Veins  as  alfo  for  that  thorough  Artery  is  obnoxious  to 
thofemotions  which  the  Gullet  performs  in  fwallowing,  by  reafon  of  the  inner  coat,  which  is  conti¬ 
nued  to  the  coat  of  the  Gullet, by  which  means  thefe  parts  mutually  ferve  each  other  wi  h  a  reciprocal 
motion^  even  as  the  ropes  which  run  to  the  wheel  of  a  pulley  s  furthermore,  weighing  that  the  r  ery 
wasneceflary  for  the  breathing,  and  tempering  the  heat  of  the  heart,  as  the  Jugular  Veins  ferved 
for  the  nourilhment  of  the  upper  parts  s  and  laflly,  weighing  with  my  felf  the  great  quantity  of  ou 
he  had  lofl,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  Treafure  of  Nature,  I  told  thofe  which  were  prefent,  that  death 
was  near  and  certainly  at  hand.  And  yet  beyond  expeilfation,  rather  by  Divine  Favour  t  an  our 

*  Eqralira^dSle'Ts^'this  Hiftoty  following.  Two  Englilhmen  walked  out  of  the  City  of  to 
for  their  Recreation  to  the  Wood  of  Vincenm,  but  one  of  them  lying  in  wait  to  rob  the  other  of  his 
money,  and  a  maffy  chain  of  Gold  which  he  wore,  fet  upon  him  at  unawares,  cut  his  throat  and  rob¬ 
bed  him,  and  fo  left  him  amongft  the  Vines  which  were  in  the  way  fuppofing  he  had  killed  him,  ha- 
vine  with  his  Dagger  cut  the  Weazon  and  Gullet.  This  Murderer  came  back  to  the  City  ?  the 
otherhalf  dead,  crawled  with  much  ado  to  a  certain  Peafants  houfe,  and  being  drelledwith  luch 
Medicins  as  were  prefent,  and  at  hand,  he  was  brought  to  the  City,  and  by  his  acquaintance 
mitfed  to  my  care  to  be  cured.  I  at  the  firfl,  as  diligently  as  I  could,  fewed  up  the  W  eaz^i  vyhich 
was  quite  cut  afunder,  and  put  the  lips  of  the  Wound  as  clofe  together  as  I  coula  i  I  could  not  get 
hold  of  the  Gullet ,  becaufe  it  was  fallen  down  into  the  Stomach,  then  I  bound  up  the  Wound  with 
Med icins,  Pkdgets,  and  flt  Ligatures.  After  he  w as  thus  dreft,  he  begun  to  fpeak,  and  tell  the  name 
of  the  Villain  the  author  of  this  fa6t,  fo  that  he  was  taken  and  faflned  to  the  Wheel,  and  having  his 
limbs  broken,  loft  his  wretched  life,  for  the  life  of  the  innocent  wounded  man,  who  died  the  fourth 

day  after  he  was  hurt.  .  ,  r  -n  •  a  .  ntr  .  Ue. 

The  like  hurt  befel  a  certain  German  who  lay  at  the  houfe  of  one  Perots,  in  the  lireet  ot  Nuts ,  he 

being  frantick  in  the  night  cut  his  throat  with  a  Sword  s  I  being  called  in  the  Morning  by  his  friends 
who  went  to  fee  him,drefl  him  juft  after  the  fame  manner  as  I  dreffed  the  Englifli  man.  ^  lere  ore 
he  prefently  recovered  his  fpeech,  which  before  could  not  utter  one  fy liable,  freed  from  fufpicion  o  t  e 
crime  and  prifon  the  fervant,  who  lying  in  the  fame  Chamber  with  him,  wrs  upon  fufpicion  commit¬ 
ted  to  Prifon,  and  confelTing  the  thing  as  it  was  done,  lived  four  days  after  the  Wound,  being  nou- 
riflied  with  Broths  put  into  his  Fundament  likeClyflers,  and  with  the  grateful  vapour  of  comtorta- 
ble  things,  as  Bread  newly  drawn  out  of  the  Oven  and  foaked  in  flrong  Wine  >  I  having  thus  y  r 
of  Chirurgery  made  the  dumb  fpeak  for  the  fpace  of  four  days. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  the  Wounds  of  the  Che(i. 

Some  Wounds  of  the  Cheft  are  on  the  fore-fide,  fome  behind,  fome  penetrate  more  deep,  ^he  differeti- 
others  enter  not  into  the  capacity  thereof,  otherfome  pierce  even  to  the  parts  contained  there-  ces  of  wounds 
in,  as  the  Mediaflinum^  Lungs,  Heart,  Midriff,  hollow  Vein,  and  afeendent  Artery.  Otherlomc  of  the  cheft. 

pafs  quite  through  the  body,  whereby  it  happens  that  fome  are  deadly,  fome  not.  ^  i  i  n 

^  You  (hall  thus  know  that  the  wound  penetrates  into  the  capacity  of  the  Cheft,  if  that,  when  the  Pa-  The  hgns. 
tients  mouth  and  nofe  be  ftiut,the  breath  or  wind  break  through  the  wound  with  a  noifc,fo  that  it  may 
diffipate,  or  blow  out  a  lighted  Candle  being  held  near  it.  If  the  Patient  can  fcarce  either  draw,  or 
put  forth  his  breath,  this  alfo  is  a  fign  that  there  is  fome  bloud  fallen  down  upon  the  Oiaphragma,  ^  _  u  h ' 

By  thefe  figns  you  may  know  that  the  heart  is  wounded :  If  a  great  quantity  of  bloud  guQi  out,  ft  Signs  t  «  t  e 
a  trembling  poffefs  all  the  members  of  the  body,  if  the  pulfe  be  little  and  faint,  if  the  colour 
pale,  if  a  cold  Iwcat  and  frequent  fwooning  alfail  him,  and  the  extreme  parts  become  cold,  then  death 

is  at  hand.  :  •  j  n 

Yet  when  I  was  at  furin,  I  faw'a  certain  Gentleman,  who  fighting  a  Duel  with  another,  received  A  Hiftory. 

a  wound  under  his  left  breft  which  pierced  into  the  fubftance  of  his  heart,  yet  for  all  that  he  ftruck 
fome  blows  afterward, and  followed  his  flying  enemy  fome  two  hundred  paces  until  he  tell  down  dead 
upon  the  ground  i  having  opened  his  body  I  found  a  wound  in  the  fubftance  of  the  heart,  fo  large  as 
would  contain  ones  finger  5  there  was  onely  much  bloud  poured  forth  upon  the  Midriff  r  u  •  i  t,  ' 

Thcte  are  the  figns  that  the  Lungs  are  wounded,  if  the  bloud  comes  foamy  or  frothy  out  of  the  Signs  that  thfe 
wouiids,  the  Patient  is  troubled  with  a  cough,  he  is  alfo  troubled  with  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  a  pain  in  his  fide,  which  he  formerly  had  not  i  he  lies  moll  at  eale  when  he  lies  upon  the  wound, 
and  fometimes  it  comes  fo  to  pafs,  that  lying  fo,  he  fpeaks  more  freely  and  eafily,  but  turned  on  the 

contrary  fide,  he  prefently  cannot  fpeak.  ,  c'  u  ^  luA 

When  the  Oiaphragma.  or  Midriff  is  wounded,  the  party  affe(Sted  is  troubled  with  a  weight  or  hea-  tne 

vinefs  in  that  place,  he  is  taken  withaDe/irwm,  or  Raving,  by  realon  of  the  fympathy  ot  the  Nerves 
of  the  fixth  conjugation  which  are  fpread  over  the  Midriffs  difficulty  of  breathing,  a  cough  and 
’  fharp  pain  troubles  the  Patient,  the  Guts  are  drawn  upwards  s  fo  that  it  fometimes  happens  by  the 
vehemency  of  breathing,  that  the  Stomach  and  Guts  are  drawn  through  the  wound  into  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  Cheft,  which  thing  I  obferved  in  two.  ,  rr  i 

The  one  of  thefe  wasaMafon,  who  was  thruft  through  themidftof  the  Midriff,  where  it  is  ner¬ 
vous,  and  died  the  third  day  following.  I  opening  his  lower  belly,  and  not  finding  hisftomach,  A  Hiftory. 
thought  it  a monftrous  things  but  at  length  fearching  diligently,  I  found  it  was  drawn  into , the 
Cheft  through  the  wound  which  was  fcarce  an  inch  broad.  But  the  ftomach  was  full  of  wind,  but . 

little  humidity  in  it.  ,  ,  t,  r  ,  n,  .  .  u 

The  other  was  called  Captain  Francis  d^  AloniNithe.  Xantoign^  who  before  Kochel  was  fhot  Another  Ft- 

with  a  Musket  Bullet,  entring  by  the  breft  bone  near  to  the  fword-like  Grifle,  and  paffing  through 
the  flefhy  part  of  the  Midriff,  went  out  at  the  fpace  between  the  fifth  and  fixth  baftard  ribs.  The 
wound  was  healed  up  on  the  outfide,  yet  for  all  that  there  remained  a  weaknefs  of  the  Stomach , 
whereupon  a. pain  of  the  Guts  like  to  the  Colick  took  him,  efpecially  in  the  Evening,  and  on  the 
Night,  for  which  caufe  he  durft  not  fup  but  very  fparingly.  But  on  the  eighth  moneth  after,  the 
pain  raging  more  violently  in  his  belly  than  it  was  accuftomed,  he  died  •,  though  for  the  mitigating 
thereof  Simon  Malmedy  and.  Anthony  duVal^  both  learned  Phyfitians,  omitted  no  kind  of  remedy. 

The  body  of  the  deceafed  was  opened  by  the  skilful  Chirurgeon  James  Guillemeau^  who  found  a  great 
portion  of  the  Colick-gut  fwelled  with  much  wind  gotten  into  the  Cheft  through  the  wound  of  the 
Oiaphragma,  for  all  it  was  fo  fmall  that  you  could  fcarce  put  your  little  finger  in  thereat.  But  now  - 

let  us  return  from  whence  we  digreffed.  /  .  i  vn'  i  c-  .i. 

We  underhand  that  there  is  bloud  poured  forth  into  the  capacity  of  the  Cheft  by  the  difficulty  Signs  mac  - 

of  breathing,  the  vehemency  of  the  increafing  Fever,  the  (linking  of  the  breath  the  calling  up 

bloud  at  the  mouth,  and  other  fymptoms  which  ufually  happen  to  thofe  who  have  putrefied  and  the  capacity  of 

clotted  bloud  poured  out  of  the  Veffels  into  the  Belly,  infedling  with  the  filthy  vapour  of  the  cor-  the  Cheft. 

rupt  fubftance,  the  parts  to  which  it  (hall  come.  But  alfo,  unlefs  the  Patient  cannot  lie  upon  his 

back,  he  is  troubled  with  a  defire  to  vomit,  and  covets  now  and  then  to  rife,  whence  he  often  falls 

into  a  fwound  i  the  vital  faculty  which  fuftains  the  body  being  broken  and  debilitated  both  by  rea- 

fon  of  the  wound,  and  concrete  or  clotted  bloud  >  for  fo  putting  on  the  quality  of  poifon,  it  greatly 

dftfipates  and  diffolves  the  ftrength  of  the  heart.  ^  .  r  ,  r  cr  r  j  fhe 

It  is  a  fign  the  fpinal  marrow  is  hurt,  when  a  Convuliion  or  Pallie,  that  is,  a  fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and  vvoua- 

motion  in  the  parts  thereunder,  an  unvoluntary  excretion  of  the  Urine  and  other  excrements,  or  a 
total  fuppreffion  of  them,  feizes  upon  the  Patient.  When  the  hollow  V  ein  and  great  Artery  are  woun¬ 
ded,  the  Patient  will  die  in  afhort  time,  byreafon  ot  the  fudden  and  abundant  effufion  of  the  bloud 
and  fpirits,  which  intercepts  the  motion  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  whence  the  party  dies  fuffocated. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Of  the  Cure  of  the  Wounds  of  tJoe  Chejl* 

WE  have  read  in  John  de  Vigo,that  it  is  difputed  amongft  ChirurgeOnS  concerning  the  confo-  yigo;  tract,  it 
lidation  of  wounds  of  the  Cheft.  For  fome  think  that  fuch  wounds  mull  be  clofed  wp^^pd  Vuln.tlmac. 
cicatrized  with  all  poiTible  fpeed,  left  the  cold  air  come  to  the  heart,  and  the  vitaUpirits 

fly  away  and  be  dilfipated.  Others  on  the  contrary  think  that  fuch  Wounds  ought  to  be  long  kept 

open  •, 
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of  Green  and  Cloudy 
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A  Hiftory, 


Why  bitter 
things  muft 
not  be  caft  in¬ 
to  the  Cheft, 


Retd  the  Hi- 
Rofy  of  Ma- 
ryUm  in  Galena 
Uh.y.de  Anum 
tBm.a.dminiflrA. 


What  harm 
enfues  the  too 
long  ufe  of 
Tents. 

No  liniments 
muft  be  ufed 
in  wounds  of 
the  Cheft. 


Wounds  of 
the  Cheft  ca- 
fily  degene¬ 
rate  into  a  F/- 
fiula. 


Why  there 
flows  fuch 
plenty  of  mat¬ 
ter  out  of 
wounds  of  the 
Clieft. 


open-,  andalfo  if  they  be  not  fufficiently  large  of  themfelves  that  then  they  muft  be  enlarged  by 
Chirurgery,  that  fo  the  bloud  poured  forth  into  the  capacity  of  the  Cheft  may  have  paffage  forth, 
which  otherwife  by  delay  would  putrefie,  whence  would  enfue  an  increafe  of  the  Fever,  a  fiftulous 
Ulcer,  and  other  pernicious  accidents.  The  firft  opinion  is  grounded  upon  Reafon  and  Truth,  if  fo  be 
that  there  is  little  or  no  bloud  poured  forth  into  the  capacity  of  the  Cheft.  But  the  latter  takes  place 
where  there  is  much  more  bloud  contained  in  the  empty  fpaces  of  the  Cheft.  Which  left  I  may  feem 
raftily  to  determin,  I  think  it  not  amifs  to  ratifie  each  opinion  with  a  Hiftory  thereto  agreeable. 

Whileft  I  was  at  Chirurgeon  to  the  Marftial  of  Montejan^  the  King  of  France  his  General,  I 
had  in  cure  a  Souldicr  of  P^m,  whofe  name  was  Levef  jue^  he  ferved  under  Captain  Renovart,  He  had 
three  wounds,  but  one  more  grievous  than  the  reft,  went  under  the  right  breft,  fomewhat  deep  into 
the  capacity  of  the  Cheft,  whence  much  bloud  was  poured  forth  upon  the  Midriff,  which  caufed  fuch 
difficulty  of  breathing,  that  it  even  took  away  the  liberty  of  his  fpeech  i  befides  through  this  occafion 
he  had  a  vehement  Fever,  coughed  up  bloud,  and  a  (harp  pain  on  the  wounded  fide.  The  Chirurgeon 
which  firft  drelfed  him,  had  fo  bound  up  the  wound  with  a  ftrait  and  thick  future,  that  nothing  could 
flow  out  thereat.  But  I  being  called  the  day  after,  and  weighing  the  prefent  fymptoms  which  threat- 
ned  fpeedy  death,  judged  that  the  fowing  of  the  Wound  muft  ftraight  be  loofed,  which  being  done, 
there  inftantly  appeared  a  clot  of  bloud  at  the  orifice  thereof,  which  made  me  to  caufe  the  Patient  to 
lie  half  out  ofhis  bed,  with  his  head  downwards,  and  to  ftay  his  hands  on  a  Settle  which  was  lower 
than  the  Bed,  and  keeping  himfelf  in  this  pofture,  to  (hut  his  mouth  and  nofe  that  fo  his  Lungs  (hould 
fwell,  the  Midriff  be  itrctched  forth,  and  the  intercoftal  Mufcles  and  tliok  the  Jbdomeni]\o\M  ho 
comprelfed,  that  the  bloud  poured  into  the  Cheft  might  be  evacuated  by  the  wound  i  but  alfo  that 
this.excretion  might  fucceed  more  happily,  I  thruft  my  finger  fomewhat  deep  into  the  Wound,  that 
fo  I  might  open  the  orifice  thereof  being  flopped  up  with  the  congealed  bloud  i  and  certainly  J  drew 
cut  fbme  feven  or  eight  ounces  of  putrefied  and  ftinking  bloud  by  this  means.  When  he  was  laid  in 
his  Bed,  I  caufed  frequent  injedfions  to  be  made  into  the  Wound  of  a  decodion  of  Barley,  with  Honey 
of  Rofes  and  red  Sugar ,  which  being  injeded,  I  wi(ht  him  to  turn  firft  on  the  one,  and  then  on  the 
other,  andthen  again  to  lie  out  ofhis  bed  as  before  :  for  thus  he  evacuated  fmall,  but  very  many  clots 
of  blood,  together  with  the  liquor  lately  injeded  which  being  done,  the  fymptoms  were  mitigated, 
and  left  him  by  little  and  little.  The  next  day  I  made  another  more  detergent  injedion,  adding 
thereto  Wormwood,  Centaury,  and  Aloes  i  but  fuch  abitternefs  did  rife  up  to  his  mouth,  together* 
with  a  defire  to  caft,  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  it.  Then  it  came  into  my  mind  that  formerly 
I  had  obferved  the  like  effed  of  the  like  remedy  in  the  Hofpitalof  P^m,  in  one  who  ha-J  a  fiftulous 
ulcer  in  his  Cheft.  Therefore  when  I  had  confidered  with  my  felf  that  fuch  bitter  things  may  cafily 
pafs  into  the  Lungs,  and  fo  may  from  thence  rife  into  the  Wea2on  and  Mouth,  I  determined  that 
thenceforwards  I  would  never  ufe  fuch  bitter  things  to  my  Patients,  for  the  ufe  of  them  is  much 
more  troublefome  than  any  way  good  and  advantagious.  But  at  the  length  this  Patient  by  this  and 
the  like  means  recovered  his  health  beyond  my  expedation. 

But  on  the  contrary,  I  was  called  on  a  time  to  a  certain  German  Gentleman  who  was  run  with 
a  Sword  into  the  capacity  ofhis  Cheft  \  the  neighbouring  Chirurgeon  had  put  a  great  tent  into  the 
Wound  at  the  firft  drefling,  which  I  made  to  be  taken  forth,  for  that  I  certainly  underftood  there 
was  no  bloud  poured  forth  into  the  capacity  of  the  Cheft  becaufe  the  Patient  had  no  Fever,  no 
weight  upon  the  Diaphragma^  nor  {pitted  forth  any  bloud.  Wherefore  I  cured  him  in  few  days  by 
onely  dropping  in  fome  of  my  balfom  and  laying  a  Plaifter  of  Diacalcitheo^  upon  the  W ound.  The 
like  Cure  I  have  happily  performed  in  many  others.  To  conclude,  this  I  dare  boldly  affirm,  that 
Wounds  of  the  Cheft  by  the  too  long  ufe  of  tents  degenerate  into  Fiftulaes.  Wherefore  if  you  at  any 
time  (hall  undertake  the  cure  of  Wounds  which  penetrate  into  the  capacity  of  the  Cheft,  you  (hall 
not  prefently  (hut  them  up  at  the  firft  dreffing,  but  keep  them  open  for  two  or  three  days,  put  when 
you  (hall  find  that  the  Patient  is  troubled  with  none  or  very  little  pain,  and  that  the  Midriffispref- 
fed  down  with  no  weight,  and  that  he  breathes  freely ,  then  let  the  tent  be  taken  forth ,  and  the 
Wound  healed  up  as  fpeedily  as  you  can  by  covering  it  onely  with  lint  dipped  in  fome  balfom  which 
hath  a  glutinative  faculty,  and  laid  fomewhat  broader  then  the  Wound  j  never  apply  liniments  to 
Wounds  of  this  kind,  left  the  Patient  by  breathing  draw  them  into  the  capacity  of  the  Cheft.  Where¬ 
fore  alfo  you  muft  have  a  care  that  the  tent  put  into  thofe  kinds  of  Wounds  may  be  faftned  to  the 
Pledgets,  and  alfo  have  fomewhat  a  large  head,  left  they  (hould  be  drawn  (as  we  faid)  into  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  Cheft  >  for  if  they  fall  in,  they  will  caufe  putrefadion  and  death.  Let  Emplafi,  Viacalci- 
theos^  or  fome  fuch  like,  be  applied  to  the  Wound.  But  if  on  the  contrary,  you  know  by  proper  and 
certain  figns,  that  there  is  much  bloud  fallen  into  the  fpaces  of  the  Cheft,  then  let  the  orifice  of  the 
Wound  be  kept  open  with  larger  tents,  until  all  the  fanies  or  bloudy  matter,  whereinto  the  bloud  hath 
degenerated,  (hall  be  exhaufted.  But  if  it  happen  at  any  time,  as  alfuredly  it  fometimes  doth,  that 
notwithftanding  the  art  and  care  of  the  Phyiician,  the  Wound  degenerates  into  a  then  the 

former  evil  is  become  much  worfe.  For  Fijinlaes  of  the  Cheft  are  (carce  cured  at  any  time,  and  that 
for  divers  caufes.  The  firft  is,  for  that  the  mufcles  of  the  Cheft  are  in  perpetual  motion.  Another  is, 
becaufe  they  on  the  contrary  infide  are  covered  onely  with  the  membrane  invefting  the  ribs,  which 
is  without  bloud.  The  third  is,  for  that  the  Wound  hath  no  ftay,  by  means  whereof  it  may  be  com- 
pre(red,fewed,  and  bound,  whereby  the  lips  being  joined  together,  the  Wound  may  at  length  be  re- 
pleni(hed  with  fle(h  and  cicatrized. 

But  the  reafon  why  Wounds  of  the  Cheft  do  every  day  heap  up  and  pour  forth  fo  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter,  feems  to  be  their  vicinity  to  the  heart,  which  being  the  fountain  of  bloud,  there  is 
a  perpetual  efflux  thereof  from  thence  to  the  part  affe(ft:ed.  For  this  is  Natures  care  in  preferving 
the  arfedfed  parts ,  that  continually  and  abundantly  without  meafure  or  mean  it  ferids  all  its  fup- 
plies,  that  is,  bloud  and  fpirits  to  their  aid.  Add  hereto  that  the  affedfed  parts  by  pain,  heat,  and 
continual  motion  of  the  Lungs  and  Midriff,  draw  and  allure  much  bloud  to  themfelves.  Such  like 
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bloud  defiled  by  the  malignity  and  filth  of  the  wound,  is  fpeedily  corrupted  :  whence  it  is  that  from 
the  perpetual  afflux  of  bloud,  there  is  a  continual  efflux  ^matter  or  filth,  which  at  thelaft  brings  i 
man  to  a  confumption  j  becaufe  the  ulcerated  part  like  a  ravenous  Wolf  confumes  more  bloud  by  the 
pain,  heat,  and  motion  than  can  be  miniftred  thereto  by  the  heart.  Yet  if  there  be  any  hope  to  cure 
and  heal  the  Fijlula^  it  (hall  be  performed  fafter  the  ufe  of  diet  and  phlebotomy,  according  to  the  pre- 
feript  of  the  Phyfician)  by  a  vulnerary  potion,  which  you  (hall  find  deferibed  when  we  "treat  of  the 
Caries  or  rottennefs  of  the  bones.  ^  Wherefore  you  (hall  make  frequent  injedions  therewith  into  the 
Fiflula^  adding  and  mixing  with  it  Syrtsp.  de  rojis  ficcis  and  mel  rofarum.  Neither  do  I,  if  the  putrefa- 
iftion  be  great,  fear  to  mix  therewith  Mgyptiacum.  But  you  muft  have  a  care  to  remember  and  ob- 
ferve  the  quantity  of  the  injeded  liquor,  that  you  may  know  whether  it  all  come  forth  again  after  it 
hath  performed  its  detergent  office.  For  if  any  thereof  remain  behind  in  the  corners  and  crooked 
paflages,  it  hurts  the  part,  as  corrupted  with  the  contagion  thereof.  ' 


f be  form  of  a  Springe  fit  to  maJ^  inje&ion^  when  a  great  quantity  of  liquor  is  to  he  injeded  into  any  part. 


After  the  injeded  liquor  is  come  forth,  a  Pipe  of  Gold,  Silver,  or  Lead,  (hall  be  put  into  the  fihulous 
ulcer,  and  it  muft  have  many  holes  in  it,  that  fo  the  filth  may  pafs  forth  at  them  i  it  muft  be  faft  tied 
with  (kings,  that  it  may  not  fall  into  the  capacity  of  the  Cheft.  A  great  Sponge  Itceped  in  Jqua  Vit£ 
and  wrung  forth  again,  (hall  be  laid  hot  to  the  end  or  orifice  thereof,  both  to  hinder  the  entrance  of 
the  Air  into  the  fiftulous  ulcer,  as  alfo  to  draw  forth  the  filth  there  by  its  gentle  heat  ^  the  which  thing 
the  Patient  (hall  much  further,  if  often-times  both  day  and  night  he  hold  his  breath,  ftopping  his 
mouth  and  nofe,  and  lying  upon  the  difeafed  fide,  that  fo  the  Sanies  may  be  the  more  forcibly  eva¬ 
cuated  ^  neither  muft  we  leave  the  putting  in  the  pipe,  before  that  this  fiftulous  ulcer  (hall  be  almoft 
dry,  that  is,  whole  i  as  when  it  yields  little,  or  no  matter  at  all,  then  it  muft  be  cicatrized.  But  if  the 
orifice  of  this  fiftulous  ulcer  being  in  the  upper  part  hinder  the  healing  thereof,  then  by*a  chirur^icai 
Se(ft:ion,  a  paffage  (hall  be  made  in  the  bottom,  as  wefaid  before  in  an  Empyema.  ^ 


Tlse  delineation  of  the  Pipes  with  their  Strings  and  Sponges. 

The  Reader  mujl  note  that  the  Pipes  which  are  fit 
for  this  ufe^  need  not  have  fo  many  holes  as  thefe  here 
expreji  i  htt  onely  two  or  three  in  their  ends  :  for  the 
flefh  growing  and  getting  into  the  reji^  maj^es  them  that 
they  cannot  be pluc^d  forth  without  much  pain. 

A  Wound  made  in  the  Lungs  admits  cure,  un- 
lefs  it  be  very  large,  if  it  be  without  infiammation-j 
if  it  be  on  the  skirts  of  the  Lungs,and  not  on  their 
upper  parts-,  if  the  Patient  contain  himfelf  from 
coughing  much,  and  contentious  fpeaking,  and 
great  breathing :  for  the  wound  is  enlarged  by 
coughing,  and  thence  alfo  arifes  inflammation  i 
the  Pus  and  Sanies  whereof  whilft  the  lungs  again 
endeavour  to  expel  by  coughing,  by  which  rneans 

j  ,  .  they  arc  onely  able  to  expel  that  which  is  hurtful 

and  troublefom  to  them,  the  ulcer  is  dilated,  the  inflammation  augmented,  the  Patient  waftes  awav 
ind  theDifeafe  becomes  inourable. 

There  have  been  imnj ydegmaa  deferibed  by  Phyficians  for  to  cleanfe  the  ulcer ;  whiclrwhen 
the  Patient  ufeth,  he  (hall  he  on  his  back  to  keep  them  long  in  his  mouth,  fo  to  relax  the  mufcles  of 
the  hamxi,  for  thus  the  Medicin  will  fall  by  little  and  little  alongft  the  coats  of  the  Weazon,  for  if  it 
tnould  fall  down  in  great  quantity,  it  would  be  in  danger  to  caufe  coughing.  Cows,  AlTes  or  Goats- 

^Ve  "SwotSettdTtK  intheilomach,  are  very  fit  remedies  for  this  pur- 


But  Sugar  of  Rofes  is  to  be  preferred  before  all  other  Medicins,  in  the  opinion  dsAvicen  for  tha 
hath  adcteigait,  and  alfo  an  aftridive  and  ftrengthening  faculty,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
be  defired  in  curing  of  Ulcers.  When  you  (hall  think  it  time  to  agglutinate  the  cleS  Xr 
muft  co^and  the  Patient  to  ufe  cmplaftick,  auftere,  and  aftringent  Medicins,  fuch  as  are  T 
fml^ata  boi^  armenm^^^^^  Knot^^rafi,  Sumach,  Acacia%i,d  the  like  which  the  M 

vf  f  n  cl  ^  filth  which  hinders  agglutination.  But  feemg  an  heef 

ft  w  lVr^&s  tTfot  dt^^^^^^  “P“"heaffeasoftheChS  Lu, 

may  know 

difeafe  with  more  powerful  and  certain  reLdfos?  ’  ^ i*  for  for,  to  overcome  ■ 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

Ofthe  diferences^  caufes.figns,  and  cure  of  an  He&ive  Fever. 

AHedive  Fever  is  fo  called,  either  for  that  it  is  ftubborn  and  hard  to  cure  and  loofe,  as  things 
which  have  contraded  a  habit,  for  HexU  in  Greek  fignifies  a  habit  or  elfe  for  that  it  feifes 
upon  the  folid  parts  of  our  bodies  called  by  the  Greeks  ^  both  which  the  Latin  word 

^"Th^re  are  thrce  kinds,  or  rather  degrees  of  this  Fever.  The  firft  is  when  the  heat  confumes 

the  humidity  ofthe  folid  parts.  The  fecond  is,  when  it  feeds  upoiUhc  flclhy  fubftance.  The  third 

anduncurableis,  when  it  deftroys  the  folid  parts  themfelyes.  For  thus  the  flame  ofa  Lamp  firft 
waftes  the  Oil,  then  the  proper  moifture  of  the  Wiek.  Which  being  done,  there  is  no  hope  ^f  light¬ 
ing  it  again,  what  ftore  of  Oil  foever  you  pour  upon  it.  .This  Fever  very  feldom  breeds  of  it  felf,  but 

““vhereforelhlLtfoo^^  Fever,  are  (harp  and  burning  Fevers  not  well  cured,  efpecially 

if  their  heat  were  not  reprelTed  with  cooling  Epithems  applied  to  tire  heart  and  Hjpac Ww.  If  cold 
Water  was  not  fitly  drunk.  It  may  alfo  fucceed  aDiary  Fever  which  hath  been  caufed  and  be- 
oun  by  fome  long  great  and  vehement  grief  or  anger,  or  feme  too  violent  labour,  which  any  of  a 
told  Jand  dry  tody  hath  performed  in  the  hot  Sun.  It  is  alfo  ofwimes  caufed  by  an  ulcer  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  Lungs,  LE«0«<toftheCheft,  by  any  great  and  long  continuing  PWegm./,  of 
the  Liver,  Stomach,  Mefentery,  Womb,  Kidneys,  Bladder,  of  the  Cuts  ° 

the  other  Guts,  if  the  Fhligmm  fucceed  fome  long  Vimhxa,  Umtem,  or  Bloudy-flux,  whence  a  Con- 
fumprion  ofthe  whole  bJy,  and  at  laft  a  Hedrick  Fever,  the  heat  becoming  more  acrid,  the  moillure 

This°kind  of  Fever,  as  it  is  moft  ealily  to  be  known,  lo  is  it  moft  difficult  to  cure  i  the  pulfe  in  this 
Fever  is  hard,  by  reafon  of  the  drinefs  of  the  Artery  which  is  a  folid  part ;  and  it  is  weak  by  realon  ot 
the  debility  of  the  vital  faculty,  the  Pabflance  of  the  heart  being  affaulted.  But  it  is  little  and 
becaufe  ofthe  diflemper  and  heat  of  the  heart,  which  for  that  it  cannot  by  reafon  of  its  weakne  s. 
caufe  a  great  pulfe  to  cool  it  felf,  it  labours  by  the  oftennefs  to  fupply  that  detett. 

ButfortheVilfe,itisaproperfignof  thisFever,  that  one  or  two  hours  after  meat  the  pulfe  pels 
ftrongerthanufual',  and  then  aMb  there  is  a  mote  acrid  heat  over  all  the  Patients  kidy.  The  heat 
of  this  flame  lafts  until  the  nourifhment  be  dilfributed  over  all  the  Patients  body ,  in  which  time  the 
driirfs  of  the  heart  in  fome  fort  tempered  and  recreated  by  the  appitffie  of  moilt  nourilhmen  t,  the  heat 
increafes  no  otherwife  than  Lime  which  a  little  before  feemed  cold  to  the  touch  but  fpnnW^d  ^ 
moiftned  with  water  grows  fo  hot,  as  it  fmoaks  and  boils  up.  At  other  times  there  is  a  perpetual 
SSy  of  heat  and  pulfe  in  fmalnefs,  faintnefs,  obfeurity,  frequency,  and  hardnefs,  without  any  exa- 
SiL  fothat  the  Patient  cannot  thinkhimfelf  to  have  a  Fever  yea,  he  unnot  complain  of  any 

thing,  he  feels  no  pain,  which  is  another  proper  fign  of  an  heftick  Fever.  The  cauffi  fliat  the  heat 
Lh^rot  ffiew  it  felf  is  it  doth  not  poffefs  the  furface  ofthe  body,  that  is  the  fpirits  and  humour ,  but 
liS  as  buried  in  the  earthy  grofsnefs  ofthe  folid  parts.  Yet  if  you  hold  your  hand  fomewhat  long, 
you  thall  at  laft  perceive  the  heat  mote  acrid  and  biting ,  the  way  being  opened  thereto  by  the  s  in, 
ratified  by  the  gentle  touch  of  the  warm  and  temperate  hand.  Wherefore  if  at  any  time  in  thefe  kind 
of  FevetJ  the  Patient  feel  any  pain,  and  perceive  himfelf  troubled  with  “  ‘3’ p  ^ 

heat,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  heaick  Fever  is  not  fimple,  but  conjoined  with  a  putrid  Fever,  which  cau- 

Sch  inequality,  as  the  heat  doth  more  orlefsXehe  “P- '“f 'f ‘Xufra’sfom 

hedtick  Fever  ofit  felf  is  void  of  all  equality,  unlefs  it  proceed  ^ 

meat.  Certainly  if  an  Hippocratick  face  may  be  found  in  any  difeafe,  it  by  rcaton  ot 

thecolliquationor  wafting  away  the  triple  fubftance.  In 

Ivobferve  with  what  affedfs  it  is  entangled,  and  whence  it  was  caufed.  Wheretore  hrit  you  mult 

k^w  whether  this  Fever  be  a  Difeafe,  or  elfe  a  Symptom.  For  if  it  be  f 

cured  as  long  as  the  Difeafe,  the  caufe  thereof,  remains  uncured  •,  as  if  an  ulcer  ofthe  Guts  occafioned 
byaBloudy-flixftiall  have  caufed  it,  or  elfe  a  fiftulous  ulcer  in  the  Cheft,  caufed  by  fome  wound  re¬ 
ceived  on  that  part,  it  will  never  admit  of  cure,  unlefs  firft  the  flftul^s  or  dyfenterick  ulcer  lhall  be 
cured  •,  becaufe^he  Difeafe  feeds  the  Symptoms,  as  the  Caufe  the  Effed. 

fential  hedtick  Fever,  for  that  it  hath  its  elfence  confiftingin  anhot  and  ‘  ^ 

fixed  in  the  humours,  but  in  the  folid  parts,  all  the  counfel  ofthe 

body,  but  not  to  purge  if,  for  onely  the  humours  require  purging,  and  not  the  defaults  ot  lokft 

parti  Therefore  the  folid  parts  muft  be  refrigerated  and  humedted,  which  we  may  do  by  Medicins 

taken  inwardly  and  applied  outwardly.  ,  ,  i  r  .,1-  r 

Thethingswhich  may  with  good  fuccefs  betaken  inwardly  into  the  body  for  this  purple,  at 
Medicinal  nouriftiments.  For  hence  we  ftall  find  more  certain  and  manifeft  good,  than  from  alter¬ 
ing  Medicins,  that  is,  wholly  refrigerating  and  humeding  without  any  mamiCT  of  nourilhment. 

For  by  reafon  of  that  portion  fit  for  nutriment  which  is  therewith  mixed,  they  are  di^awn  and  - 

riedmore  powerfully  to  the  parts,  and  alfo  converted  into  Ul,irli  have  onelv 

that  they  donothmnetfl  and  cool  them  lightly  and  fiiperficially,  like  the  Medicin 
power  to  alter  and  change  the  body,  but  they  carry  their  qualities  more  throug  f  ,  rnpat 

nermoft  fubftance.  Of  thefe  things  fome  are  Herbs,  as  Violets,Purflain,Bugbfs,En  iv,  ip’ 
or  Water-lentil, Mallows,efpecially  when  the  belly  lhall  be  bound.  Some  are  Fruits,  as  our  , 

meYs,  Apples, Prunes, Rifins,SwL  Almonds,  aiid  frelh  ornewPine-Apple  kernelss  in  the  numtor  of 
Seeds  are  the  four  greater  and  leffer  cold  Seeds,  and  thefe  new,  for  their  native  humidity,  the  Seeds  of 
Poppies,  Berberiesfouinces.  The  Flowers  ofBuglofs,  Violets,  Water-lillies,  are  alfo  convenient  srf 
all  thefe  things  let  Broth  be  made  with  a  Chicken,  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  foreigit  or  nin 
after  the  firft  Concoeftion. 
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For  Meats  V  in  the  beginning  of  theDifeafe,  when  the  faculties  are  not  too  much  debilitated,  he  The  choice  o 
Iball  ufe  fuch  as  nouriOi  much  and  long,  though  of  hard  digeftion  •,  fuch  as  the  extreme  parts  of 
Beafts,  as  the  feet  of  Calves,  Hogs-feet  not  faked,  the  flelh  of  a  Tortois  which  hath  lived  fo  long  in 
a  Garden,  as  may  fuffice  to  digek  the  excrementitious  humidity  •,  the  flcfli  of  white  Snails,  and  fuch 
as  have  been  gathered  in  a  Vineyard,  of  Frogs,  River-Crabs,  Eels  taken  in  clear  Water,  and  well  coo¬ 
ked,  hard  Eggs  eaten  with  the  juice  of  Sorrel  without  Spices,  Whitings  and  Stock-hlh.  For  all  fuch 
things,  becaufe  they  have  a  tough  and  glutinous  juice,  are  eafily  put  and  glutinated  to  the  parts  of 
our  body,  neither  arc  they  fo  eafily  diiTipated  by  the  Feverifh  heat.  But  when  the  Patient  languilh- 
cth  of  a  long  hedick,  he  muft  feed  upon  meats  ofeafiedigeftion,  and  thefe  boiled  rather  thenroaftedi 
for  boiled  meats  humed  more,  and  roafted  more  eafily  turn  into  choler.  Wherefore  he  may  ufe  to 
cat  Veal,  Kid,  Capon,  Pullet,  boiled  with  refrigerating  and  humeding  herbs  ,  he  may  alfo  ufe  Barly-  , 
creams.  Almond-milks,  as  alfo  Bread  crummed  and  moiftned  with  Rofe-water,  and  boiled  in  a  deco- 
dionof  the  four  cold  Seeds  with  Sugar  of  RofeS)  for  fuch  a  Panada  cools  the  Liver,  and  the  habit  of 
the  whole  body,  and  nouriiheth  withall.  The  T^fticles,  Wings,  and  Livers  of  young  Cocks,  as  alfo 
.  Figs  and  Raifins.  But  if  the  Patient  at  Icngth.begin  to  loath  and  grow  weary  of  boiled  meats,  thai 
let  him  ufe  roaft,  but  fo  that  he  cut  away  the  burnt  and  dried  part  thereof,  and  feed  onely  on  the  in¬ 
ner  part  thereof,  and  that  moiftned  in  Rofe-water,  the  juice  of  Citrons,  Oranges,  or  Pomegranates. 

Let  him  abftain  from  Salt  and  dry  Fifties,  and  chufe  fuch  Filhes  as  live  in  ftony  Waters, for  the  exercife  ^ 

they  are  forced  to  undergo  in  (hunning  the  Rocks  beaten  upon  by  the  Waves.  '  Aftes  milk  newly 
milked  and  feafoned  with  a  little  Salt,  Sugar,  Honey  or  Fennel,  that  it  may  not  corrupt  nor  grow  ufedinahe- 
fowre  in  the  ftomach  •,  or  Womans  milk  fucked  from  the  Dug  by  the  Patient,  to  the  quantity  ot  half  ftick.  ^ 
a  pint,  is  much  commended , ,  verily  Womans  milk  is  the  more  wholfom,  as  that  which  is  more  fweet  Womans  milk 
and  familiar  to  our  fubftance,  if  fo  be  that  the  Nurfe  be  of  a  good  temper  and  habit  of  body.  For  fo  it 
is  very  good  againft  the  gnawings  of  the  Stomach,  and  ulcers  of  the  Lungs,  from  whence  a  Confum- 
ption  oft  proceeds.  Let  your  Milch  Afs  be  fed  with  Barly,  Oats,  Oak-leaves  i  but  if  the  Patient 
chance  to  be  troubled  with  the  Flux  of  the  Belly,  you  (hall  make  the  milk  fomewhat  aftringent  by 
gently  boiling  it,  and  quenching  therein  Pebble-ftones  heated  red  hot.  But  for  that  all  Natures  can¬ 
not  away  with  Aftes  milk,  fuch  ftiall  abftain  from  it,  as  it  makes  to  have  acrid  belchings,  difficulty  of  _ 
breathing,  a  heat  and  rumbling  in  the  Hypochondria  and  pain  of  the  Head.  Let  the  Patient  temper 
his  Wine  with  a  little  of  the  Waters  of  Lettuce,  Purilain,  and  Water-Lillies,  but  with  much  Buglofs- 
Water,  both  for  that  it  moiftens  very  much,  as  alfo  for  that  it  hath  a  fpecifick  power  to  recreate  the 
Heart,  whofe  folid  fubftance  in  this  kind  of  Difeafe  is  grievoufly  affiidted.  And  thus  much  of  things 
to  be  taken  inwardly. 

Thefe  things  which  are  to  be  outwardly  applied,  are  inunduous  Baths,  Epithems,  Clyfters.  In-  Things  to  be 
I  undions  are  divers,  according  to  the  various  Indications  of  the  parts  whereto  they  are  applied.  ^ 

For  Galen  anoints  all  the  fpine  with  cooling  and  moderate  aftringent  things,  as  which  may  fuffice  to  ^ 
ftrengthen  the  parts  and  hinder  their  wafting,  and  nO't  let  the  tranfpiration  s  for  ifitfhouldbelet- 
I  ted, the  heat  would  become  more  acrid  by  fuppreffing  the  vapours.  Oil  of  Rofes,  W ater-Lillies,Quin- 

‘  ces,the  mucilages  of  Gum-tragacanth  and  Arabick  extraded  into  Water  of  Night-ftiade,  with 
feme  fmall  quantity  of  Gamphire,and  a  little  Wax  if  need  require :  but  on  the  contrary,  the  parts  of 
the  Breft  muft  be  anointed  with  refrigerating  and  relaxing  things  *,  by  refrigerating,  I  mean  things 
I  which  moderately  cool,  for  cold  is  hurtful  to  the  Breft.  But  aftringait  things  would  hinder  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Cheft,  and  caufe  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  Such'inundions  may  be  made 
of  Oil  of  Violets,  Willows,  of  the  Seeds  of  Lettuce,  Poppies,  Water-Lillies,  mixing  with  them<the  Oil  ... 
of  Sweet  Almonds  to  temper  the  aftridion  which  they  may  have  by  their  coldncfs;  But  you  muft 
have  great  care  that  the  Apothecary  forcovetoufnefsin  ftead  of  thefe  Oils  newly  made  give  you  not 
eld,  rancid  and  faked  Oils,  for  fo  in  ftead  of  refrigerating,  you  fhall  heat  the  part  •,  Wine,  Honey,  and 
Oil,  acquire  more  heat  by  Age  i  in  defed  of  convenient  Oils,  we  may  ufe  Butter  well  wafhed  in  Vio- 
!  let  and  Night-ffiade  Water.  The  ufe  of  fuch  inundions,  is  to  cool,  burned,  and  comfort  the  parts 

I  whereto  they  are  ufed  j  they  tr.uft  be  ufed  Evening  and  Morning,  chiefly  after  a  Bath. 

I  Now  for  Baths,  we  preferibe  them  either  only  to  moiften,  and  then  plain  warm  Water  wherein  the  The  difteren- 
j  Flowers  ot  Violets  and  Water-lillies,  Willow-leaves  and  Barly  have  been  boiled,  will  be  fufficient  s  or  of  Baths. 

'  elfe  not  onely  to  moiften,  but  alfo  to  acquire  them  a  fairer  and  fuller  habit,  and  then  you  may  add  to 

I  your  Bath  the  decedion  of  a  Sheeps-head  and  Gather,  with  fome  Butter.  But  the  Patient  (hall  not  V^hy 

I  enter  into  the  Bath  faffing ,  but  after  the  firft  concodion  of  the  Stomach,  that  fo  the  nouriftiment  ^^tcr  the  bS 

1  may  be  drawn  by  the  warmnefs  of  the  Bath  into  the  whole  habit  of  the  Body.  For  otherwife  he  fafting. 

I  which  is  fick  of  a  Confumption,  and  fhall  enter  the  Bath  with  his  Stomach  empty,  ftiall  fuffer  a  grea- 

!  tef  diffipation  of  the  triple  fubftance,  by  the  heat  of  the  Bath,  .than  his  firength  is  well  able  to  endure. 

I  Wherefore  it  is  fit  thus  to  prepare  the  body  before  you  put  it  into  the  Bath.  The  day  before  in  the  How  to  pre- 

,  morning  let  him  take  an  emollient  Clyfter,  to  evacuate  the  excrements  baked  in  the  guts  by  the  lie- 

dick  drinefs  then  let  him  eat  to  his  dinner  fome'  folid  meats  about  nine  of  the  Clock,  and  let  him 
'  about  four  of  the  Clock  eat  fomewhat  fparingly,  meats  of  eafie  digeftion  to  his  fupper.  A  little  after 

midnight  let  him  fup  off  fome  Chicken-broth,  or  Barly-cream,  or  dfe  two  rear  Eggs  tempered  with 
fome  Rofe-water  and  Sugar  of  Rofes  in  ftead  of  Salt.  Some  four  or  five  hours  after,  let  him  enter  into 
I  the  Bath,  thofe  things  r^ichl  have  fet  down  being  obferved.  When  he  comes  out  of  the  Bath,  let 
I  him  be  dried  and  gently  rubbed  with  foft  linnen  cloths,  and  anointed,  as  I  formerly  preferibed, 
then  l(ft  him  fleep,  if  he  can,  for  two  or  three  hours  in  his  bed  :  when  he  wakes,  let  him  take  fome 
Ptifan  or  fome  fuch  like  thing,  and  then  repeat  his  Bath  after  the  aforefaid  manner.  He  fhall  ufe  this 
Bath  thrice  in  ten  days.  But  it  the  Patient  be  fubjed  to  crudities  of  the  ftomach,  fo  that  he  cannot  fit  Things  ftreag- 
in  the  Bath  without  fear  of  fwooning,  and  fuch  fymptoms,  his  ftomach  muft  be  ftrengthened  with  Oil  thening  the 
■  of  Quinces,  Wormwood  and  Maftich,  or  elfe  with  a  cruft  of  Bread  toafted  and  fteeped  in  Mjaskadine,  ^^ntnclc. 
and  ftrewed  over  with  the  Powders  of  Rofes,  Sanders,  and  fo  laid  to  the  ftomach,  or  behind  near  to 
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the  I  vertebra  of  the  back,  under  which  place  Anatomy  teaches  that  the  mouth  of  the  ftomach  lies. 
Epithems.  Epithems  (hall  be  applied  to  the  Liver  and  Heart,  to  temper  the  too  acrid  heat  of  thefe  parts,  and  cor- 
red  the  immoderate  drinefs  by  their  moderate  humidity.  Now  they  fliall  be  made  of  refrigerating 
and  humeding  things,  but  chiefly  humeding  for  too  great  coldnefs  would  hinder  the  penetration 
of  the  humidity  into  the  part  lying  within.  The  Waters  of  Buglofs  and  Violets,  of  each  a  quartern 
with  a  little  white  Wine,  is  convenient  for  this  purpofe.  But  that  which  is  made  of  French  Barly, 
the  feeds  of  Gourds,  Pompions,  or  Cucumers,  of  each  three  drams  in  the  decodion,  and  mixed  with 
much  tempering  with  Oil  of  Violets,  or  of  fweet  Almonds,  is  moft  excellent  of  all  other.  Let  cloths 
be  dipped  and  fleeped  in  fuch  Epithems,  and  laid  upon  the  part  and  renewed  as  oft  as  they  become  hot 
by  the  heat  of  the  part.  And  becaufe  in  hedick  bodies,  by  reafon  of  the  wcaknefs  of  the  digeflivc 
faculty,  many  excrements  are  ufually  heaped  up,  and  dried  in  the  guts,  it  will  be  convenient  all  the 
time  of  the  Difeafe  to  ufe  frequently  Clyfters  made  of  the  decodion  of  cooling  and  humeding  Herbs, 
Flowers  and  Seeds,  wherein  you  (hall  diffolve  Caffta^  with  Sugar  and  Oil  of  Violets  or  Water-Lillies. 
whac  a  flux  But  becaufe  there  often  happens  very  dangerous  fluxes  in  a  confirmed  hedick  Fever,  which  (hew  the 
happening  in  decay  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  body,  and  wafling  of  the  corporeal  fubflance,  you  (hall  reflli  them  with 
a  heftick  Fe-  refrigerating  and  allifting  Medicins,  and  Meats  of  groflfer  nourilhment,  as  Rice,  and  Cicers  •,  and  ap- 
yer  indicates,  pij^^tion  of alRingent  and  (frengthening  remedies,  and  uling  the  decodion  of  Oats  or  parched  Barly 
for  drink.  Let  the  Patient  be  kept  quiet  and  deeping  as  much  as  may  be,  efpecially  if  he  be  a  child. 
For  this  Fever  frequently  invades  children  by  anger,  great  and  long  fear,  or  the  too  hot  milk  of  the 
Nurfe,  over-heating  in  the  Sun,  the  ufe  of  Wine,  and  other  fuch  like  caufes  s  they  (hall  be  kept  in  a  hot 
and  moifl:  air,  have  another  Nurfe,  and  be  anointed  with  Oil  of  Violets  ■,  to  conclude,  you  (hall  apply 
Medicins  which  are  contrary  to  the  morbifick  caufe.  ,  j  . 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Of  the  Wounds  of  the  Epigaftrium  and  of  the  lower  Belly, 

■NHe  Wounds  of  the  lower  Belly  are  fometimes  before,  fometimes  behind,  fome  diely  touch  the 

furface  thereof,  others  enter  in  s  fome  pafs  quite  through  the  Body,  fo  that  they  often  leave 

the  Weapon  therein  •>  fome  happen  without  hurting  the  contained  parts,  others  grievoufly 

offend  thefe  parts,  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Stomach,  Guts,  Kidneys,  Womb,  Bladder,  Llreters,  and  great 

Vcflfels,  fq  that  oft-times  a  great  portion  of  the  Kail  falls  forth.  We  know  the  Liver  is  wounded,  when 

a  great  quantity  of  bloud  comes  forth  of  the  Wound,  when  a  pricking  pain  reaches  even  to  the 

Sword-like  grille,  to  which  the  Liver  adheres.  Gft-times  more  choler  is  call  up  by  Vomit,  and  the 

Patient  lies  on  his  Belly  with  more  eafe  and  content. 

Signs  that  the  When  the  Stomach  or  any  of  the  fmall  Guts  are  wounded,  the  meat  and  drink  break  out  at  the 

Stomach  and  Wound,  the  Ilia  or  flanks  fwell  and  becomd^rd,  the  Hicket  troubles  the  Patient,  and  oft-times  he 

fmaller  Guts  j^iore  choler,  and  nrievous  pain  wrings  his  Belly,  and  he  is  taken  with  cold  fvyeats,  and  his 

are  wounded.  ^  u  ° 

extreme  parts  wax  cold. 

Signs  to  know  If  any  of  the  greater  Guts  fliall  be  hurt,  the  excrements  come  forth  at  the  Wound:  When  the 
when  the  Spleen  is  wounded  there  flows  out  thick  and  black  bloud, the  Patient  is  opprelfed  with  third, and  there 
greater  Guts  ^  the  other  figns  which  we  faid  ufe  to  accompany  the  wounded  Liver.  A  d  ifficulty  of  making 
Si^nrAm^the  troubles  the  Patient  whofe  reins  are  wounded,  bloud  is  piffed  forth  with  the  Urin,  and  he  hath 
K^dneyrare  ^  ^  pain  ftretched  to  his  groins  and  the  regions  of  the  Bladder  and  Teflicles.  ^ 
hurt.  The  Bladder  or  Llreters  being  wounded,  the  flanks  are  pained,  and  there  is  aTenfion  of  the  Bellen^ 

Signs  that  the  or  Shares  Blqudis  made  in  (lead  of  Urin,  orelfe  the  Urin  is  very  bloudy,  which  alfo  divers,  times 
wounlkd^^  comes  forth  at  the  Wound.  When  the  Womb  is  wounded,  the  bloud  breaks  forth  by  the  Privities, 

Signs  that  the  fymptoms  are  like  thofe  of  the  Bladder.  . 

Womb  is  The  W ounds  of  the  Liver  are  deadly,  for  this  part  is  the  Work-houfe  of  the  Bloud,  wherefore  ne- 
wounded.  ceffary  for  lifei  befides,  by  Wounds  of  the  Liver  the  branches  of  the  Gate  or  hollow  Veins  are  cut, 

whence  enfues  a  great  flux  of  bloud  not  onely  inwardly,  but  alfo  out.wardly,  and  confequently'a  dilli- 
pation  of  the  fpirits  and  ftrength. 

Prognofficks.  which  is  (hed  inwardly  amongft  the  Bowels  putrefies  and  corrupts,  whence  follows 

Libi6.cap.SB.  ■  Pain,  a  Fever,  Inflammatioii^  and  laftly  Death.  Yet  Baulus  JEgineta  writes  that  the  lobe  of  the  Liver 
may  be  cut  away  without  necelTary  confequence  of  death.  Alfo  the  Wounds  of  the  Ventricle  and  of 
the  fmall  Guts,  but  chiefly  of  the  Jejunum^  are  deadly  •>  for  many  VelTels  run  to  the  Jejunum  of  empty 
Gut,  and  it  is  of  a  very  nervous  and  (lender  fubflance,  and  befides  it  receives  the  cholerick  humour 
from  the  bladder  of  the  Gall.  So  alfo  the  Wounds  of  the  Spleen,  Kidneys,  Ureters,  Bladder,  W omb, 
and  Gall,  are  commonly  deadly,  but  always  ill,  for  that  the  actions  of  fhch  parts  are  necefl’ary  for  life  v 
befides  divers  of  thefe  are  without  bloud  and  nervous,  others  of  them  receive  the  moifl  excrements 
of  the  whole  body,  and  lie  in  the  innermofl  part  of  the  body,  fo  that  they  do  not  eafily  admit  of  Me¬ 
dicins.  Furthermore,  all  Wounds  which  penetrate  into  the  capacity  of  the  Belly,  are  ji^dgedvery 
dangerous,  though  they  do  not  touch  the  contained  Bowels:  for  the  encompalEng,  and  new  air  en¬ 
tering  in  amongfl  the  Bowels,  greatly  hurts  them,  as  never  ufed  to  the  feeling  thereof*,  add  hereto 
the  dilFipation  of  the  (pirits  which  much  weakens  the  flrength.  Neither  can  the  filth  of  fuch  Wounds 
bewafled  away  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Chirurgeon,  whereby  it  happens  they  divers  times 
turn  into  Fiflulaes,  as  we  faid  of  Wounds  of  the  Chefl,  and  fo  at  length  by  collection  of  matter  caufe 
death*  Yet  I  have  drefled  many,  who  by  Gods  alTiftance  and  favour  have  recovered  of  Wounds 
palling  quite  through  their  bodies. 

A  Hiftoryi  I  can  bring  as  a  witnefs  the  Steward  of  the  Portugal  Embafladour,  whom  I  cured  at  Melun  ofa 
Wound  made  with  a  Sword  fo  running  through  the  body,  that  a  great  quantity  of  excrements  came 
forth  of  the  wounded  Guts  as  he  was  a  dreffing,  yet  he  recovered. 
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Not  lon2  ago  Giles  le  Maiftre^  a  Gentleman  of  Paris  was  run  quite  through  the  body  with  a  Ra-  Another  Hi- 
pier  fo  that  he  voided  much  blood  at  his  mouth  and  fundament  divers  days  together,  whereby 
YOuVnow  the  guts  were  wounded  •,  and  yet  he  was  healed  in  twenty  days.  In  like  fort  the  wounds 
of  the  greater  veffels  are  mortal,  by  reafon  of  the  great  elfufion  of  blood  and  fpirits  which  enfues 

thereupon. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

‘Z7;e  cure  of  JVoUnds  of  the  lomr  Belly, 


THe  firft  cogitation  in  curing  of  thefe  wounds  ought  to  be.  Whether  they  pierce  into  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  belly  '■>  for  thofe  which  pafs  no  further  then  the  Periton£Hm  (hall  be  cured  like 
fimple  wounds  which  only  require  unidn.  But  thofe  which  enter  into  the  capacity  muft 
be  cured  after  another  manner.  For  oft-times  the  kail,  or  guts,  dr  both,  fall  forth  at  them. 

A  gut  which  is  wounded  muft  be  fowedup  withfuch  a  feain  as  Furriers  or  Glovers  ufe,  as  we 
formerly  told  you  •,  and  then  you  muft  put  upon  it  a  powder  made  of  Maftich,  Myrrh,  Aloes  and  ^ 

Bole.  Being  fowed  up,  it  muft  not  be  put  up  boifteroufly  together  and  at  once  into  its  place  i  but 
by  little  and  little,  the  Patient  lying  on  the  fide  oppofiteto  the  wound.  As  for  example,  the  right 
fide  of  the  guts  being  wounded  and  falling  out  by  the  wound,  the  Patient  lhall  lye  on  his  left  fide, 
for  the  more  eafie  reftoring  of  the  fain-down  gut,  and  fo  on  the  contrary.  If  the  lower  part  of  the 
guts  being  wounded  Aide  through  the  wound,  then 4:he  Patient  (hall  lye  with  his  head  low  down^ 
and  his  buttocks  raifed  up  by  putting  a  pillow  under  them ;  If  the  upper  part  be  hurt,  then  muft  he 
lye  quite  contrary,  that  the  guts  falling  downwards,  by  fuch  a  fite,  may  give  way  to  thofe  which  are 
fain  out  through  the  wound.  But  often  in  this  cafe,  the  guts  having  taken  cold  by  the  encom- 
palfing  air,  fwell  up  and  are  diftended  with  wind,  the  which  you  muft  difeufs  before  you  put  them 
into  their  place,  with  a  Fomentation  of  the  decoeftibn  of  Camomil,  Melilot,  Anifeeds,  and  Fennel, 
applied  with  a  fpunge,  or  contained  in  a  bladder  •,  or  elfe  with  Chickens,  or  Whelps  cut  alive  in  the 
midft  and  laid  upon  the  fwelling  •,  for  thus,  they  do  not  only  difeufs  the  flatulency,  biitalfo  com¬ 
fort  the  afflided  part.  But  if  the  inflation  cannot  thus  be  difeuffed,  the  wound  fhall  be  dilated,  that 
Ib  the  guts  may  return  the  more  freely  to  their  place. 

If  the  kail  (hall  fall  out,  it  muft  be  fpeedily  reftored  to  its  place,  for  it  is  very  fubjed  to  putrefie  i  The  core 
for  the  fat,  whereof  for  the  moft  part  it  confifts,  being  expofed  to  the  air,  eafily  lofes  its  native 
heat,  which  is  fmall  and  weak,  whence  a  mortification  enfues.  Hence  is  that  of  Hippocrates  h  If  the 
kali  fall  out,  it  neccffarily  putrefies.  The  Chirurgeon  (hall  know  whether  it  putrifies,  or  not,  by  the  58. 

blacknefs  and  the  coldnefs  you  may  perceive  by  touching  it  i  neither  muft  you  when  it  putrefies,  pre-  * 
fently  reftore  it  to  its  place,  for  fo^the  contagion  of  jthe  putrefadion  would  fpread  to  the  reft  of  the 
parts :  But  whatfoever  thereof  is  putrefied  fhall  be  twitched  and  bound  hard  with  a  firing,  and  fo 
cut  off,  and  the  reft  reftored  to  his  proper  places  but  its  good  after  cutting  of  it  away,  to  leave 
the  firing  ftill  hanging  thereat,  thatfo  you  may  pluck  and  draw  forth  whatfoever  thereof  may 
by  being  too  ftrait  bound,  fall  away  into  the  capacity  of  the  belly.  Some  think  it  better  to  let 
the  kali  thus  bound  to  hang  forth  until  that  portion  thereof  which  is  putrefied  fall  away  of  it  felf, 
and  not  to  cut  it  off.  But  they  are  much  deceived  i  for  it  hanging  thus  would  not  cover  the  guts, 
which  is  the  proper  place.  The  guts  and  kail  being  put  up,  if  the  wound  be  great  and  worth ' 
fpeakingof,  it  muft  be  fowed  with  that  future  which  is  termed  Gaftroraphia\  but  this  kind  of  fu¬ 
ture  is  thus  made.  The  needle  at  the  firft  putting  in  muft  only  take  hold  of  the  Peritanxnm^  and 
then  on  the  oppofite  fide  only  of  the  flelh,  letting  the  Peritonmm  alone,  and  fo  go  along  putting 
the  needle  from  without  inwards,  and  from  within  outwards,  but  fo  that  you  only  take  themufcu- 
lous  fleih  and  skin  over  it,  and  then  only  the  Peritomum^  until  you  have  fowed  up  all  the  wound. 

He  which  doth  otherwife  fhall  undergo  this  danger,  that  whereas  the  coat  Peritoneum  is  oP  it  felf 
without  blood,  it  being  divided,  or  wounded,  cannot  of  it  felf  be  united  to  it  felf,  therefore  it  re¬ 
quires  an  intercourfe  of  flelh :  Otherwife  unlefs  it  be  thus  united  by  the  benefit  of  the  flelh  inter¬ 
mixed  therewith,  there  would  remain  an  incurable  tumor  after  the  wound  is  cicatrized  on  the  out- 
fide.  But  that  which  we  faid  before,  according  to  Gedens  mind, that  all  the  wounds  muft  be  fowed,  it  tib.  6.  Mith, 
is  not  fo  to  be  taken,  as  if  that  the  wound  muft  be  fowed  up  to  the  very  end  jfor  in  the  lower  part  of  4*. 
the  wound  there  muft  be  left  a  certain  fmall  vent  by  which  the  quitture  may  pafs  forth,  which  be¬ 
ing  wholly  cleanfed  and  exhaufted,  the  wound  muft  be  quite  healed  up.  But  the  wounds  which 
fhall  penetrate  into  the  fubftance  of  the  liver,  fpleen,  ventricles,  and  other  bowels,  the  Chirurge¬ 
on  lhall  not  fuffer  thetn  to  be  without  medicines,  as  if  they  were  defperate,  but  he  lhall  fpare  neither 
labour  nor  care  to  drefs  them  diligently.  For  doubtful  hope  is  better  than  certain  defpair.  The  blad¬ 
der,  womb  and  right  gut  being  wounded,  detergent  and  agglutinative  inje<ffions  fhall  be  put  up  by 
their  proper  paffages.  I  have  read  nothing  as  yet  in  any  Author  of  the  wounds  of  the  fat,  for  all 
of  them  refer  the  cure  thereof  to  the  wounds  of  the  mufcles.  Yet  I  wjll  fay  this  by  the  way,  that  The  cure  of 
Mounds  of  the  fat,  how  deep  foever  they  be,  if  they  be  only  fimple,  may  be  dreffed  without  put-  the  wounded 
ting  in  of  any  tent,  but  only  dropping  in  fome  of  my  Balfam,  and  then  laying  upon  it  plaifter 
Gratia  Dei,  or  fome  fuch  like ,  for  fo  they  will  heal  in  a  Ihort  time. 
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-  CHAP.  XXXV.  ' 

Of  the  W omds  of  the  Groins^  Tard^  and  Tejikles, 

WHen  the  groins  and  neigbouring  parts  are  wounded,  we  inuft  firft  confider  whethef 
they  pierce  to  within :  And  if  they  do  penetrate,  to  what  inward  parts  they  come,  whe¬ 
ther  to  the  bladder,  the  womb,  or  right  gut  i  for  thefe  parts  are  fuch  near  neighbours 
that  oft-times  they  are  all  wounded  with  one  blow.  But  for  the  wounds  of  the  tefticles  and  genital 
parts,  becaufethey  are  neceffary  inftruments  for  the  preferving  the  Species  hy  generation  of  afuc- 
celBon  of  Individuals,  and  to  keep  all  things  quiet  at  home,  therefore  the  Chirurgeon  ought  to  be 
very  diligent  and  careful  for  their  prefervation.  Wherefore  if  they  fhould  chance  at  any  time  to 
be  wounded,  they  fhall  be  dreffed,  as  we  have  formerly  delivered,  the  medicines  being  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ffate  of  the  wound,  and  the  appearing  and  happening  fymp toms  j  for  it  would  be  a 
thing  of  immenfe  labour  to  handle  all  things  in  particular. 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Of  the  W mnds  of  the  Thighs  and  Legs. 

W  Guilds  which  have  been  received  on  the  infide  of  the  thighs,  have  often  caufed  fuddeti 
death,  if  they  have  come  to  the  vein  Saphena^  or  the  great  artery,  or  the  nerves,  the 
afl'ociates  of  thefe  vefTels.  But  when  they  are  fimple,  there  is  nothing  which  may  alter 
the  ufual  manner  of  cure.  Yet  the  Patient  muft  be  careful  to  lye  in  his  bed  i  for  the  vulgar  Italian 
Proverb  is  true.  La  tnano  al  petto^  la  gavnha  al  letto  j  that  is,  j^The  hand  on  the  brealt,  and  the  leg  on 
the  bed.]  But  when  they  penetrate  mor<e  deeply  into  the  fubftanceof  the  part,  they  bring  hwrid 
and  fearful  fymptoms,  as  an  inflammation,  an  abfcefs,  from  whence  oft-times  fuch  abuncknce  of 
matter  iflues  forth,  that  the  Patient  falls  into  an  Atrophia  and  Confumption.  W  hefefore fuch  wounds 
and  ulcers  require  a  careful  and  indufirious  Chirurgeon,  who  may  fitly  make  Incifions  neceflary  for 
the  corrupt  parts,  and  callofity  of  the  fiflulous  ulcer.  Some  Chirurgeons  have  been  fo  bold  as  to 
fow  together  the  end  of  the  tendons  of  the  ham,  and  of  other  joynts,  when  they  have  been  quite 
cut  afunder.  But  I  durft  never  attempt  it  for  fear  of  pain,  convullions,  and  the  like  horrid  fymptoms. 
For  the  wounds  of  that  large  tendon  which  is  compofed  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  by  the  concourfe  of 
three  mufoles,  and  goes  to  the  heel,  I  have  obferved  that  when  it  hath  been  cut  with  a  Sword,  that 
the  wounds  have  been  long  and  hard  to  cure  j  and  befides,  when  at  the  lafi  they  have  been  healed, 
as  foon  as  the  Patient  hath  got  out  of  his  bed,  ind  endeavoured  to  go,  they  have  orown  ill  and’ 
broke  open  again.  Wherefore  in  fuch  like  wounds  let  the  Patient  have  a  care,  that  he  begin  not  to 
go,  or  too  boldly  to  ufe  his  hurt  leg  before  it  be  perfedfly  cicatrized,  and  the  fear  grown  hard.  There¬ 
fore  that  the  Patient  may  be  in  more  fafety,  I  judge  it  altogether  neceifary,  that  he  ufe  to  go  with 
Crutches  for  a  good  while  after  the  wound  is  perfectly  healed  up. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Of  the  W mnds  of  the  Nerves  and  nervous  parts. 

THe  continuity  of  the  nervous  parts  is  divers  ways  loofed  by  the  violent  incurfion  of  exter¬ 
nal  things^  as  by  things  which  contufe,  batter,  and  grind  in  funder,  as  by  the  blow  of  a 
ftone,  cudgel,  hammer,  lance,  bullet  out  of  a  Gun  or  Crofs-bow^  by  the  biting  of  greater 
teeth-,  or  the  pricking  of  fomeiharp  thing,  as  a  needle,  bodkin,  pen-knife,  arrow,  fplinteri  or 
the  puncture  of  feme  venemous  thing,  as  of  a  Sea-dragon  ^  or  the  edge  of  feme  cutting  thing  as  a 
fword  or  rapier  -,  or  of  ftretching  things  which  violently  tear  afunder  the  nervous  bodies.  Hence 
therefore  it  is,  that  of  fuch  wounds  fome  are  fimple,  others  compound  j  and  the  compound  fomc 
more  compound  than  other.  For  of  thefe  fome  are  fuperficiary  and  fhort,  others  deep  and’ long 
fome  run  alongft  the  nervous  body,  others  run  broad-ways  ^  fome  cut  the  part  quite  afunder,  others 
Their  fymp-  only  a  portion  thereof.  The  fymptoms  which  follow  upon  fuch  wounds  are,  vehem.enf  pain,  and  de- 
toms.  fluxion,  inflammation,  abfcefs,  feaver,  fwooning,  convulfion,  gangrene,  fphaceT,  whence 

often  death  enfues  by  reafon  of  that  fympathy  which  all  the  nervous  parts  have  with  the  brain, 
why  a  pun-  Amongft  all  the  wounds  of  the  nervous  parts,  there  is  none  more  to  be  feared  than  a  pundfure,  or 
fture  of  a  prick,  nor  any  which  caufeth  more  cruel  and  dangerous  fymptoms.  For  by  reafon  of  the  fir’ait- 
nerve  is  dead-  nefs  of  the  wound,  medicines  can  neither  be  put  in,  nor  the  fanious  matter  pafs  forth  i  now  the  fa- 
y-  nious  matter  by  long  flay  acquires  virulency,  whereby  the  nervous  parts  are  tainted  and  fwoln,  fuf- 

V  >  fer  pain,  inflamnr^tion,  convulfions,  and  infinite  other  fymptoms  i  of  thefe  the  .wounds  are  ’molt 
'  dangerous,  by  which  the  nervous  and  membranous  bodies  are  but  half  cut  afunder.  For,  the  por¬ 
tion  thereof  which  remains  whole,  by  its  drawing  and  contradfing  it  felf  towards  thc’original, 
caufeth  great  pain  and  convulfion  by  fympathy.  The  truth  hereof  is  evident  in  wounds  of  the  head, 
as  when  the  Pericranium  is  half  cut,  or  when  it  is  cut  to  apply  a  Trepan.  For  the  cutting  thereof  in¬ 
fers  far  greater  pain,  than  when  it  is  cut  quite  afunder.  Wherefore  it  is  fafer  to  have  the  nervous 
body  quite  cut  ofl^  for  fb  it  hath  no  community,  nor  confont  with  the  upper  parts,  neither  doth  it 
labour,  or  firive,  to  refifi  the  centradfion  of  its  felf  j  now  this  contrariety,  and  as  it  were  fight,  is 
the  caufe  of  pain  j  yet  there  arifes  another  mifery  from  fuch  a  wound,  for  the  part  whereinto  the 
nerve  which  is  thus  cut  infnuder  pafles,  thence  forwards  lofeth  its  adfion. 
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CHAP.  XXXVItl. 


Of  the  dm  of  Wounds  of  the  nemoiis  parts. 


/W  T  is  the  ancient  Dodrine  of  the  ancient  t^hyficians,  that  the  wounds  of  the  nervous  parts  fhould 
I  not  prefently  be  agglutinated  (which  notwithllanding  the  general  and  hrft  indication,  ufually 
JL  taken  from  the  folution  of  continuity,  requires)  but  rather,  chiefly  if  they  be  too  ftrait,  that  the 
pundtures  fhould  be  dilated,  by  cutting  the  parts  which  are  above  them,  and  let  them  be  kept  long 
open  that  the  filth  may  pafs  freely  forth,  and  the  medicine  enter  well  in.  Yet  I  in  many  cures  have 
not  followed  this  counfel,  but  rather  that  which  the  common  indication  requires. 

That  cure  is  in  frefh  memory  which  I  performed  upon  Monfieur  /e  Cocq^  a  Prodtor  of  the  Spiritu¬ 
al  Court,  who  dwelt  in  our  Ladks-flreet  i  he  gathering  and  binding  up  fome  loofe  Papers,  run  a 
Pen-knife  which  was  hid  amongft  them,  through  his  hand.  Alfo  one  of  his  neiglibours  who  went  to 
fpita  piece  of  Beef,  thruft  the  fpit  through  the  midfl:  of  his  hand :  But  I  prefently  agglutinated  both 
their  wounds,  without  any  danger,  dropping  prefently  in  at  the  firftdrellinga  little  of  my  Bslfom 
warm,  and  putting  about  it  a  repelling  and  aflringent  medicine,  and  by  this  means  they  were  both 
of  them  healed  in  a  fhort  time,  no  fymptom  thereupon  happening.  Yet  I  would  not  have  the  young 
Chirurgeon  to  run  this  hazard  :  For  firft,  he  muft  be  well  pradifed  and  accuflomed  to  know  the 
tempers  and  habit  of  men  j  for  this  manner  tof  curing  will  not  do  well  in  a  plethorick  body,  or  in 
a  body  replete  with  ill  humors,  or  indued  with  exquifite  fenfe.  Therefore  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  '(i^ill  be 


A  wound  of 
the  nervous 
parts  indica¬ 
ted  contrary  ■ 
to  the  genera! 
cure  of 
wounds. 

AHifldry; 


fafer  to  follow  the  courfe  here  fet  down.  For  wounds  of  the  nerves  do  not  only  differ  from  other 

wounds,  but  alfo  among  themfelves  in  manner  of  curing.  For  although  all  medicines  which  draw 

from  far,  and  wafte  fanious  humors,  may  be  reputed  good  for  the  wounds  of  the  nerves yet  thofe 

which  muft  be  applied  to  pundures,  and  to  thofe  nerves  which  are  not  wholly  laid  open,  ought  to  be 

far  more  powerful,  (harp  and  drying  •,  yet  fo  that  they  be  not  without  biting,  that  fo  penetrating 

more  deep,  they  may  draw  forth  the  matter,  or  elfe  confume  and  difeufs  that  which  either  lies  about 

the  nerves,  or  raoiftens  their  fubftance.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  finews  are  bared  from  flefti  and  Medicines  fit 

adjoyning  particles,  the  ftand  in  need  but  of  medicines,  which  may  only  dry.  Here  you  may  furniih  for  wounds  of 

your  felves  with  fuflicient  ftore  of  medicines  good  for  the  nerves  howfoever  pricked.  As  Re  T mhinthi 

vin.  &  olei  veteris  an.  ^  i.  udqH£  vit£panm.  Or  Re  olei  ferebinth,  |  i.  Jqua  vit£  3  i.  Euphor.  J  [$.  Or, 

Re  radices  I)racont}£^  Brioni£^  Valerian£  &  Gentian£  exficcataSj  &  inpulverem  redudas^  mifee  cum  decodd 
centauif  aut  oleo^  aut  axungia  veteri  \  drop  hereof  warm  into  the  wound  as  much  as  fhall  fuffice.  Of  elfe 
put  Ibme  Hogs,Goofe,  Capons,  or  Bears  Greafe,  old  Oyl,  Oyl  of  Lilies,  or  the  \]kt^toGalbanum^  pure 
Rozin,  opopanax  diffolved  in  oiqua  vit£  and  ftrong  Vinegar.  Or,  Re  olei  hypericonis  fambuci,  &  de  eu- 
phorbio  an,^  i.  Sulphuris  vivi  fubtiliterpulverifati  gummi  ammoni.  bdeUiian.  ^  ii.  Acetiboni  f  ij. 

V irmium  terrefi,  pr£parat,  ^  i  buUiapt  omnia  fmul  ad confumptionem  aceti.  Let  as  much  hereof  as  (hall 
fuflice  be  dropped  into  the  wound  i  then  apply  this  following  Cerate,  which  draws  very  powerful¬ 
ly.  Ik  Olei  fupra-feripti  ^  1,  T'erebinth,  venet,^  diachylonis  albi  cum  gummi,  ^  x.  ammoniac,  bdellii 
in  aceto  dijfolutorum^  an.  3  ij.  reftn.  pinigum,  elemi^  picis  navalis  an.  3  v.  cer£  quod  fufficit^  fiat  ceratum 
fatis  molle.  We  muft  ufe  fome  whiles  one,  fome  whiles  another  of  thefe  medicines  in  pundures  of  the 
nerves  with  choice  and  judgment,  according  to  their  conditions,  manner,  depth,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ments  and  habits  of  the  wounded  bodies.  But  if  the  pain  yield  not  to  fuch  remedies,  but  rather  in-  what  wounds 
creafe,  with  the  inflammation  of  the  affeded  part,  a  fwelling  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  fweating  nerves 
forth  of  a  ferous,  thin  and  virulent  matter  or  filth,  then  you  (hall  pour  into  it  fcalding  Oyl,  and  (hall 
touch  three  or  four  times  not  only  the  furface  of  the  wound,  but  the  bottom  thereof  with  a  rag  dip¬ 
ped  therein  and  tied  to  the  end  of  Spatula*  For  this  will  take  away  the  fenfe  from  the  nerve,  tendon,  a  certain 
or  membrane,  like  as  if  they  were  burnt  with  a  cautery,  and  fo  the  pain  will  be  eafed.  So  in  the  moft  Anodyne  in 
grievous  pains  of  rotten  teeth,  the  thrufting  of  an  hot  iron  into  their  roots,  or  flopping  them  with 
cotton  dipped  in  Oyl  of  Vitriol,  oxAquavit£^  gives  moft  certain  eafe  •,  for  by  burning  the  nerve 
which  is  inferted  into  their  roots,  the  fenfe,  and  fo  confequently,  the  pain  is  taken  away.  So  alfo  in 
malignant,  gnawing,  eating  and  fpreading  ulcers,  vvhich  are  always  affociated  with  much  pain,  the  bTufedTo.^ 
pain  ceafes  by  applying  an  Efcharotick,  the  powder  of  Alum  or  Mercury,  or  JEgyptiacum  made  fome-  fpreadinguL 
what  more  ftrong  than  ufual.  That  the  young  Chirurgeon  may  be  more  ready  for  this  pradice  and  cers. 
the  ufe  of  the  former  medicines,  I  have  thought  good  to  infert  the  following  Hiltory,  both  for  the 
latenefs  of  the  thing,  and  pleafing  memory  of  the  moft  laudable  Prince. 

CW/cx  the  ninth,  the  French  King,  beingfick  ofaFeaver,  Monfieur  Chapellan  andC^/etohis  a  famous  Hi- 
Phyheians  thought  it  fit  he  fhould  be  let  blood  •,  for  the  performance  whereof,  there  was  called  a  ftory. 
Chirurgeon  wondrous  famous  for  that  bufinefs  \  but  when  as  he  by  chance  had  pricked  a  nerve 
infteadofa  vein,  the  King  cried  out,  that  he  felt  a  mighty  pain  in  that  place.  Then  I  bid,  that 
the  ligature  Ihould  ftreight-ways  beloofed,  otherwife  the  arm  would  prefently  be  muchVwel- 
led.  But  he  going  flowly  about  it,  behold  the  arm  began  to  fwell  with  fuch  contradion,  that  he 
could  not  bend  it,  nor  put  it  forth,  and  cruel  pain  molefted  not  only  the  pricked  particle  •,  but  all 
the  whole  member  befides.  I  forthwith  laid  upon  the  wound  a  plaifter  of  Bafilicon.  to  hinder  the 
agglutination  thereof,  and  then  I  wrapped  all  the  arm  in  a  double  linnen  cloth  dipped  in  Oxy- 
crate.  Pitting  upon  it  an  expulfive  ligature,  which  beginning  at  the  wrift  and  endinc^  at  the  top 
of  the  Ihoulder,  might  keep  the  blood  and  fpirits  from  fear  of  defluxion  and  inflam  nntion.  This 
being  thus  performed,  we  w’ent  afide  to  confult  what  was  neceffary  to  be  done,  both  to  affwage 
the  pain,  as  aljc  to  divert  the  other  fyrnptoms,  which  ufually  happen  upon  pundures  of  the  nerves. 

1  being  delired,  thus  delivered  my  opiniofi,  that  in  my  mind,  there  were  nothing  better,  then  pre- 
lently  to  drop  into  the  wound  fome  Oyl  of  Turpentine  warmed  and  mixed  with  a  little  Aqua  vit£. 

And  then  all  the  arm  (houldbe  be  covered  with  a  plaifter  of  Viacalcitheos  diffolvcd  in  Vinegar  and 

A  a  2  Oyl 
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Oyl  of  Ptofes,  bound  over  and  befides  with  the  expulfive  ligature,  which  we  formerly  mentioned* 
For  the  Oyl  and  Aqua  vit£  have  a  faculty  to  penetrate  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  to  ex- 
hauft  and  dry  up  the  ferous  and  virulent  humor,  which  fweats  from  the  fubftance  of  the  pricked 
nerve  •,  and  alfo  to  mitigate  the  pain  by  its  adtual  heat.  Furthermore,  cmplailier  Diacalcith^os  hath  a 
faculty  to  dilTolve  the  humor  which  hath  already  fallen  down  into  the  arm,  and  to  hinder  the  en¬ 
trance  and  defluxion  of  any  new  matter.  And  the  ligature  is  fuch  as  by  its  moderate  aflridtion  would 
ferve  to  ftrengthen  the  mufcles,  and  to  prefs  out  and  repel  the  humors,  which  were  fallen  down  in¬ 
to  the  upper  part,  and  to  prohibit  that  which  is  ready  to  fall  down.  Mine  advice  being  approved  of 
the  Phyiicians^both  in  word  and  deed,  the  pain  was  mitigated.  But  the  humor  ftaid  in  the  part,  for 
A  difcufling  the  dilfolving  and  drying  whereof,  this  following  remedy  was  ufed.  R:  far,  hordei  &  or  obi  an.  5  ij. 
and  drying  ca-  cham£m.  d^melilot,  an,  p.ij.  butyr,  recent'vi  fine  fale^  i  (3.  Lixivii  barhitonforis  quod  fufiicit^  fiat 
taplafm.  cataplafina  ad  formam  pultis.  By  thefe  remedies  the  King  at  lafl,  after  three  months  fpace  was  per- 
fedly  healed,  fo  that  there  remained  no  fign  of  the  depraved/adion  in  the  part.  But  if  at  any  time 
there  fhall  be  fo  great  contumacy,  that  it  will  not  yield  to  thefe  means,  but  that  there  is  imminent 
danger  of  a  Convulfion ,  it  will  be  better  to  cut  it  in  funder,  whether  nerve,  tendon,  or  membrane, 
than  to  expofe  the  Patient  to  the  danger  of  a  deadly  Convulfion  ^  for  thus  indeed  the  peculiar  acti¬ 
on  of  that  part  will  be  loft,  but  the  whole  body  preferved  thereby,  for  (owe  had  determined  by 
common  confent,  that  if  the  pain  which  afflided  the  King  would  not  yield  to  the  preferibed  re¬ 
medies,  either  to  pour  in  fcalding  Oyl,  or  elfe  to  cut  the  finew  quite  afunder. 

AHiftory.  For  the  late  and  fad  memory  of  M’’*' Co/#rfi/2  dwelling  in  the  Street  oi  Holy-Crofs^  was  in  our 
?pind^  who  of  a  vein  not  well  opened  in  her  arm  fell  into  a  Gangrene  and  total  mortification  of 
tliat  whole  part,  of  which  fhe  died,  becaufe  fhe  was  not  drefted  with  the  formerly  mentioned  medi¬ 
cines.  Yet  we  muft  abftain  from  thefe  two  powerful  remedies,  when  the  pricked  nerve  fhall  lye  bare, 
for  elfe  the  pain  would  be  increafbd,  and  more  grievous  fymptoms  follow.  Wherefore  as  I  formerly 
wiftied,  more  mild  medicines  muft  be  applied,  which  may  dry  up  the  ferous  humor  without  biting 
acrimony  •,  as  R  ferehinth,  venet.  in  aq.  rof,  lota  3  ij.  Boli  armeni  fubtiliter  pulverifati^  ^  ij.  Incorporen- 
An  Anodyne  tur  f,mul.  Our  Balfom  alfo  is  excellent  in  this  cafe,  and  this  of  Vigo's  which  follows.  R  Olei  rofar, 
and  Sarcotick  omphacini^  i  Olei  de  terebinth.  ^  \{].fucciplantag.'^  j-'.  Semin.hypericonis  aliquanUtlum  contritim, 
Balfom.  ‘Tutm  pr£par.  3  iij.  Calcis  decks  lot£  cum  aqua  pi  ant  agin.  3  ij.  antimonii  5  i*  hercini^  &  vitulini^ 
an.\v.  vermhim  terrefirium  cum  vino  lotorum  fi  f.  BuUiant  omnia  fmul  dempta  tutia  in  cyatho  deco^io^ 
nis  hordei^  ad  confimptionem  aqu£  &  vinij  colentur  rurjumq-,  igni  admoveantur^  addenda  tutiam ,  &  fiat 
linimentum  cum  cera  alba^  &  ^  Croci,  This  liniment  affwages  pains,  and  covers  the  bared  nerves 
with  flelh.  This  cure  of  pun^ured  nerves,  may  with  choice  and  judgment,  and  obferving  the  pro- 
A  general  portion  of  the  parts,  be  transferred  to  the  pricked  tendons  and  membranes.  But  take  this  as  a  gene- 

rule  for  all  ral  and  common  rule,  that  all  nervous  bodies  howfoever  hurt,  are  to  be  comforted  by  anointing 

nemms  partf  ^  of  Bays,  Lilies,  of  Worms,  Sage,  or  fome  other  fuch  like  remc- 

^  ^  '  dy  being  applied  to  their  originals  and  more  notable  palTages  ^  as  to  the  original  of  the  fpinal  mar- 
row,the  arm-pits  and  groins.  Neither  do  I  think  fit  in  this  place  to  omit  an  effeeft  which  fometimes 
happens  to  the  large  tendon  of  the  heel,  of  which  we  formerly  made  mention.  For  it  oft-times  is 
rent  or  torn  by  a  fmall  occafion  without  any  fign  of  injury  or  folution  of  continuity  apparent  on 
theoutfide,  as  by  a  little  jump,  the  flipping  afide  of  the  foot,  the  too  nimble  getting  on  horfe-back, 
or  the  flipping  of  the  foot  out  of  the  ftirrop  in  mounting  into  the  faddle.  When  this  chance  hap¬ 
pens,  it  will  give  a  crack  like  a  Coach-mans  whip  i  above  the  heel,  where  the  tendon  is  broken, 
the  depreffed  cavity  may  be  felt  with  your  linger,  there  is  a  great  pain  in  the  part,  and  the  party  is 
not  able  to  go.  This  mifchance  may  be  amended  by  long  lying  and  refting  in  bed,  and  repelling 
medicines  applied  to  the  part  affedfed  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafo,  for  fear  of  more  grievous 
fymptoms,  and  then  applying  the  Black-plaifter,  or  Diacalcitheos^  or  fome  other  fuch,  as  need  fhall 
require,  neither  nnuft  we  hereupon  promife  to  our  felves,  or  the  Patient,  certain  or  a  bfolute  health. 
But  on  the  contrary,  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  we  muiftforetel  that  it  will  never  be  fo  cured, 
but  that  fome  reliques  may  remain,  as  the  depreflion  of  the  part  affeefted,  and  depravation  of  the 
adionand  going  i  for  the  ends  of  this  broken  or  relaxed  tendon  by  reafon  of  its  thicknefs  and 
contumacy,  cannot  eafily  be  adjoyned,  nor  being  adjoyned,  united. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 


Of  the  IVounds  of  the  Joynts. 


Why  wounds 
of  the  joynts 
are  malignant. 


The  cure. 


BEcaufethe  wounds  of  the  Joynts  have  fomething  proper  and  peculiar  to  themfelves,  befides 
the  common  nature  of  wounds  of  the  nerves,  therefore  I  intend  to  treat  of  them  in  particu¬ 
lar.  Indeed  they  are  always  very  dangerous,  and  for  the  moft  part  deadly,  by  reafon  of  the 
nervous  produdions  and  membranous  tendons  wherewith  they  are  bound  and  ingirt,and  into  whicn 
the  nerves  are  inferted  :  Whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  exquifite-fenfe  of  fuch  like  parts  will  ed- 
fily  bring  malign  fymptoms,  efpecially  if  the  wound  pofTefs  an  internal,  or,  as  they  term  it,  ado- 
meftick  part  of  them ,  as  for  example,  the  arm-pits,  the  bending  of  the  arm,  the  inner  part  of  the 
wrift,  and  ham,  by  reafon  of  the  notable  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves  of  thefe  parts,  the  loofed  con¬ 
tinuity  of  all  which  brings  a  great  flux  of  blood,  (harp  pain,  and  other  malignant  fymptoms ,  all 
which  we  muft  refift  according  to  their  nature  and  condition,  as  a  flux  of  blood  with  things  flaying 
bleeding,  pain  with  anodynes.  If  the  wound  be  large  and  wide,  the  fevered  parts  fliall  be  joyned 
with  a  future,  leaving  an  orifice  in  the  lower  part,  by  which  the  quitture  may  pafs  forth.  This  fol¬ 
lowing  powder  of  Vigo's  defeription  muft  be  ftrewed  upon  the  luture.  R  fhuris.y  fang,  draconis^  boli 
armen.  terr£  figill  an.  ^  \].Aloes^  maftich,  an,  §  i.  Fiat pulvis  fubtilis.  And  then  the  joynt  muft  be  wrap¬ 
ped  about  with  a  repercullive  medicine  compofed  of  the  whites  of  ^ggs,  a  little  oyl  of  Rofes,  Bole, 
Maftich,  and  Barley  flower.  If  it  be  needful  to  ufe  a  Tent,  let  it  be  ftiort,  and  according  to  the  wound 

thick, 


Wounds  of  each  part: 
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thick,  left  it  caufe  pain,  and  moreover  let  it  be  anointed  with  the  yolk  of  an  Egg,  oyl  of  Rofes,  waftl- 
ed  Turpentine  and  a  little  Saffron.  But  if  the  wound  be  more  ftiort  and  narrow,  it  (hall  be  dilated, 
if  there  be  occafion,  that  fo  the  humor  may  pafs  away  more  freely.  You  muft  reft  the  part,  and  be¬ 
ware  of  ulingcold,  relaxing,  mollifying,  humeding,  and  unduous.medicines,  unlefs  peradventure 
the  iharpnefs  of  the  pain  muft  be  mitigated.  For  on  the  contrary,  aftringent  and  deficcant  medicines  .  , , 

are  good,  as  this  following  Cataplafm.  furfur,  maeri^  farm,  hordei^  &  fabarum  an.  §  iiij.  Flo- 
rum  cham£.  &  melil.an.m.  iUerebinth.  ^  li).  mellis  communis  f  ij.  ol.myn.  \  i.  Okymelitif  vel  Uxivii 
com.  quantum  fufficit  •,  fat  cataplafma  ad  formam  pultis.  Or  you  may  compofe  one  of  the  Lees  of  ^ 

Wine,  Wheat-bran,  the  powder  of  Oaken-bark,  Cyprefs-nuts,  Galls  and  Turpentine,  and  fuch  like, 
that  have  an  aftringent,  ftrengthning  and  drying  quality,  and  thereby  affwaging  pain,  and  hindering 
the  defluxion  of  humors.  This  following  medicine  is  aftringent  and  agglutinative.  R  terebinth,  ve- 
net.  I  ij.  aq.  viu  parum^  pulveris  maftich,  aloes,  nyrrh£,  boli  armen.  an,  9  ij.  And  alfo  our  Balfam  will  . 
be  good  in  this  cafe,  if  fo  be  that  you  add  hereto  fo  much  powder  which  dries  without  Acrimony,  as 
occafion  (hall  ferve :  I  admonifhed  you  before  to  take  heed  of  cold,  and  now  again  *,  for  it  is  hurt¬ 
ful  to  all  wounds  and  ulcers,  butefpecially  totliefeof  the  nervous  parts ;  Hence  it  is  that  many  die 
of  fmall  wounds  in  the’  Winter,  who  might  recover  of  the  fame  wounds  though  greater  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  For  cold,  according  to  is  nipping  to  Ulcers,  hardens  the  skin,  and  hinders  them  ^ foor. 20. ftc.i. 

from  fuppuration,  extinguifheth  natural  heat,  caufes  blacknefs,  cold  aguifh  fits,  cOnvulfions  and  di- 
ftentions.  Now  divers  excrements  are  caft  forth  of  wounds  of  the  joynts,but  chiefly  albugineous,  that  what  matter 
is,  refembling  the  white  of  an  Egg,  and  mucous,  and  fbmetimes  a  very  thin  water,  all  which  ^vour 
of  the  nature  of  thathumor  which  nouriflieth  thefe  parts.  For  to  every  part  there  is  appropriJe  for  of  ^hHoYnts^ 
his  nouriftiment  and  confervation,a  peculiar  Balfam, which  by  the  wound  flows  out  of  the  fame  part  *,  ^ 

as  out  of  the  branches  of  the  Vine,  when  they  are  pruned,  their  radical  moifture  or  juyee  flows, 
whence  alfo  a  proceeds  in  broken  bones.  Now  this  fame  mucous,  and  albugineous  humor. 

How,  and  as  it  were  frozen,  flowing  from  the  wounded  joynts,  ftiews  the  cold  diftemper  of  the  parts^ 
which  caufe  pain,  not  to  be  orecome  by  medicines  only  potentially  hot.  Wherefore  tb  corredt  Whv  things 
that,  we  muft  apply  things  adtually  hot,  as  Beafts  and  Swines  bladder  half  full  of  a  difculling 
decodion,  or  hot  bricks  quenched  in  Wines.  Such  adual  heat  helps  Nature  to  conCod  and  difeufs  ed  to  the 
the  fuperfluous  humor  impad  in  the  joynts,  and  ftrengthens  them ,  both  which  are  very  neceffary,  wounded 
becaufe  the  natural  heat  of  the  joynts  is  fo  infirm  that  it  can  fcarce  aduate  the  medicine,  unlefs  it  joynts. 
be  helped  with  medicines  adually  hot.  Neither  muft  the  Chirurgeon  have  the  leaft  care  of  the  figure  Of  the  fite  and 
and  pofture  of  the  part,  for  a  vicious  pofture  increafes  ill  fymptoms,  ufes  to  bring  to  the  very  part  pofture  of 
though  the  wound  be  cured,  diftortion,  numnefs,  incurable  contradion  *5  which  fault  left  he  ftiould 
run  into,  let  him  obferve  what  I  (hall  now  fay  :  If  the  fore-part  of  the  fhoulder  be  wounded,  a  great 
boulfter  muft  be  under  the  arm-pit,  and  you  muft  carry  your  arm  in  a  fcarf,  fo  that  it  may  bear  up 
the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  that  fo  the  top  of  the  fhoulder  may  be  elevated  fomewhat  higher,  and 
that  fo  it  may  be  thereby  more  fpeedily  and  happily  agglutinated  and  confolidated.  If  the  lower 
part  be  wounded,  when  flefh  begins  to  be  generated,  and  the  lips  of  the  wound  to  meet,  you  muft 
bid  the  Patient  to  move  and  flir  his  arms  divers  ways  ever  and  anon  i  for  if  that  be  omitted  or  neg¬ 
ligently  done,  when  it  is  cicatrized,  then  it  will  be  more  ftiff  and  lefs  pliable  to  every  motion,  and. 
yet  there  is  a  further  danger  left  the  arm  ftiould  totally  lofe  its  motion.  If  the  wound  be  upon  the 
joynt  of  the  elbow,the  arm  fhall  be  placed  and  fwathed  in  a  middle  pofture,  that  is,  which  neither  too 
ftraitly  bows  it,  nor  holds  it  too  ftiffly  out  •,  for  otherwife,  when  it  is  cicatrized,  there  will  be  an  im¬ 
pediment  either  in  the  contradtion  or  extention.  When  the  wound  is  in  the  wrift  or  joynts  of  the  fin¬ 
gers  either  externally  or  internally,  the  hand  muft  be  kept  half  (hut ,  continually  moving  a  ball 
therein.  For  if  the  fingers  be  held  Itrait  ftretched  forth,  after  it  is  cicatrized,  they  will  be  unapt  to 
take  up  or  hold  any  thing,  which  is  their  proper  faculty.  But  if  after  it  be  healed,  it  remain  half  (hut, 
no  great  inconveniency  will  follow  thereon ;  Forfo  he  may  ufe  his  hand  divers  ways  to  his  Sword, 

Pike,  Bridle,  and  in  any  thing  elfe.  If  the  joynts  of  the  hip  be  wounded,  you  muft  fo  place  the  Pa¬ 
tient  that  the  thigh-bone  may  be  kept  in  the  cavity  of  the  huckle-bone,  and  may  not  part  a  hairs 
breadth  there-from,  which  fhall  be  done  with  linnen  boulfters  and  ligatures  applied  as  is  fitting,  and 
lying  full  upon  his  back.  When  the  vVound  fhall  begin  to  cicatrize,  the  Patient  fhall  ufe  to  move  his;  ' 
thigh  every  way,  left  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  ftick  in  the  cavity  of  the  huckle-bone  without  mo¬ 
tion.  In  a  wound  of  the  knee,  the  leg  muft  be  placed  ftrait  out,  if  the  Patient  defire  not  to  be  lame. 

When  the  joynts  of  the  feet  and  toes  are  wounded,  thefe  parts  fhall  neither  be  bended  in  nor  out, 
for  otherwife  he  will  not  be  able  to  go.  To  conclude,  the  fite  of  the  foot  and  leg,  is  quite  contrary 
to  that  of  the  arm  and  hand. 


CHAP.  XL. 

Of  the  Wounds  of  the  Ligaments.^ 

2  '  . 

THe  Wounds  of  the  Ligaments,  befides  the  commofi  manner  of  curing  tHofe  of  fhe  Nerves,  Ligaments 
have  nothine  peculiar,  but  that  they  require  more  powerful  medicines,  for  their  aggluti-  ™orcdfy 
nation,  deficcation  and  confolidating  i  both  becaufe  the  ligamental  parts  are  harder  and  and°\viSoS* 
drier,  and  alfo  for  that  they  are  Void  of  fenfe.  Therefore  the  forefaid  cure  of  nerves  and  joynts  may  fenfe. 
be  ufed  for  thefe  wounds ;  For  the  medicines  in  both  are  of  the  fame  kind  but  here  they  ought  to 
be  ftronger  and  more  powerfully  drying.  The  Theory  and  cure  of  all  the  fymptomes  which  fhall  hap¬ 
pen  thereupon,  have  been  expreffed  in  the  Chapter  of  curing  the  wounds  of  thfe  nervous  parts,  fo 
that  here  we  fhall  need  to  fpeak  nothing  of  them,  for  there  yOu  may  find  as  much  as  you  will. 

;  Wherefore  here  let  us  make  an  end  of  wounds,  and  give  thanks  to  God  the  Author  and  giver  of  all 
good,  for  the  happy  procefs  of  our  labours :  And  let  uS  pray  that  that  which  remains  may  be 
brought  to  a  happy  end,  and  fecure  the  health  and  fafety  of  good  people. 

£he  end  of  the ‘tenth  Books  Aa  3 
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B  O  O  K  XI. 

Of  Wounds  made  by  Qmjhot,  other  fiery  Engines,  and  all 
forts  of  Weapons, 


The  P  REF  AC  E. 

Have  thought  good  here  to  fremife  my  opinion  of  the  originaf  tncreafe^  and  hurt 
of  fiery  Engines  ^  for  that  I  hope  it  n>iU  be  an  ornament  and  grace  to  this  my 
whole  freatife:  Asalfoto  intice  my  Reader^  as  it  were  with  thefe  junkets^  to 
our  following  Banquet  fo  much  favouring  of  Gunpowder,  For  thus  it  Jhall  be 
kpown  toaU  whence  Guns  had  their  original  and  how  many  habits  andjhapes 
they  have  acquired  from  poor  and  obfcure  beginnings  5  and  lajily^  how  hurtful 
to  mankind  the  ufe  of  them  is, 

Polydore  Virgil  writes^  that  a  German  of  obfcure  birth  and  condition  was 
the  Inventor  of  this  new  Engin  which  we  term  a  Gun.,  being  induced  thereto  by 
this  occafton.  He  kppt  a  Mortar  covered  with  a  tile  or  fiate,  for  fame  other  certain  ufes,  a  powder  ( which 
fmce  that  time  for  its  chief  and  newkpown  faculty.,  is  named  Gunpowder.)  Now  it  chanced  as  he  ftruck^ 
fire  with  a  ft  eel  and  flint.,  a  ft  ark,^  thereof  by  accident  fell  into  the  Mortar^  whereupon  the  powder  fud- 
denly  catching  fire,  caftsthe  ftone  or  tile  which  covered  the  Mortar  up  on  high't  he  ftood  amazed  at  the 
novelty  ar^  ftrange  effebt  of  the  thing,  and  withal  obferved  the  formerly  unknown  faculty  of  the  powder  i 
fo  that  he  thought  good  to  mak^  experiment  thereof  in  a  fmaUIron^runk^  framed  for  thatpurpofe  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  intention  of  his  mind.  When  all  things  were  correfpondent  to  his  expeHation,  he  firft  jhewedthe 
ufe  of  his  Engine  to  the  Venetians,  when  they  warred  with  the  Genovefes  about  Fofla  Clodia,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1380.  Jet  in  the  opinion  of  Peter  Meffias,  this  Invention  muft  have  been  of  greater  antiquity  i 
for  it  is  read  in  the  Chronicles  of  Alphonlus  XI.  Eing  of  Caftile,  who  fubdued  the  Ifles  Argezires,  that 
when  he  befieged  the  chief  f  own,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1343*  the  b^eged  Moors  Jhot,  as  it  were,  thun¬ 
der  againft  the  Jjfailants,  out  of  Iron  Mortars,  But  we  have  read  in  the  Chronicles  writUnhyFatx  Bi- 
Jhop  of  Leons  of  that  Alphonfus  who  conquered  Toledo,  that  in  a  certain  Sea-fight  fought  by  the  King  of 
Tunis,  againft  the  Moorijh  King  of  Sivil,  whofe  part  King  Alphonfus  favoured,  the  Tunetans  c^i 
lightning  out  of  certain  hollow  Engins  or  "Trunks  with  much  noije.  Which  could  be  no  other ,  than  our  Guns, 
though  not  attained  to  that  perfebtionof  Art  and  Execution  which  now  they  have, 

I  thinks  the  Vevifer  of  this  deadly  Engin  hath  this  for  his  recempence,  that  his  name  Jhould  be  hidden  by 
the  darkpefs  of  perpetual  ignorance,  as  not  meriting  for  this  his  moft  pernitious  Invention,  any  mention  from 
Foftcrity,  let  Andrew  Thevet  in  his  Cofmography ,  publijhed  fame  few  years  agone ,  when  he  comes 
to  treat  of  the  Suevi,  the  Inhabitants  of  Germany,  brings,  upon  the  authority  and  credit  of  a  certain  old 
Manufcript,  that  the  German  the  Inventer  of  this  Warlike  Engine  was  by  Frofejfton  a  Monk^and  Fhilofo- 
^  pher,  or  Alchymift,  born  at  Friburg,  andnan^d  Conftantine  Anclzen.  However  it  was,  this  k^nd  of 
Engine  was  Bomba rda  (\,laGun,  from  that  noife  it  makes,  which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  accord¬ 

ing  to  the  found  call  Bombusj  then  in  the  following  ages,  time,  art  and  mans  malicioufnefs,  added  much 
to  this  rude  and  unpolifto  d  invention.  For  firft  for  the  matter ’•>  Brafs  and  Copper,  Metals  far  more  trabl- 
able,  fufible,  and  lefts  fuhjebito  ruft,  came  as  fuppliesto  Iron,  Lhen  for  the  form  j  that  rude  andundigeft- 
ed  Barrel,  or  Mortar-likp  mafs,  hath  undergone  many  forms  and  fajhions,  even  fo  far  as  it  is  gotten  upon 
wheels,  that  fo  it  might  run  not  only  from  the  higher  ground,  hut  alfo  with  more  rapid  violence  to  the  ruine 
of  mankind '■)  when  as  the  firft  and  rude  Mortars  feemednotto  be  fo  nimbly  traverfed,  nor  fufficiently  cruel 
for  our  deftrublion  by  the  only  cafting  forth  of  Iron  and  pre.  Hence  ftrung  thefe  horrible  Monfters  of 
Canons,  double  Canons,  Baftards,  Mufquets,  Field-pieces '-y  hence  thefe  cruel  and  furious  Beafts,  Culve- 
rins.  Serpentines,  Baftlifques,  Sobers,  Falcons,  Falconets,  and  divers  other  names  not  only  drawn  from 
their  figure  and  making,  but  alfo  from  the  effebts  of  their  cruelty.  Wherefore  certainly  I  cannot  fufticiently 
admire  the  wifdom  of  our  Ance(iors,  who  have  fo  rightly  accommodated  them  with  names  agreeable  to 
their  natures  \  as  ihofe  who  have  not  only  tak^n  them  from  the  fwifteft  Birds  of  prey,  as  Falcons,  but  alfo 
from  things  moft  harmful  and  hateful  to  mankind,  juch  as  Serpents ,  Snakes,  and  Baftlifques,  fhat  fo 
we  might  clearly  difcern,  that  thefe  Engines  were  made  for  no  other  purpofe,  nor  with  other  intent,  but  on¬ 
ly  to  be  imployed  for  the  fpeedy  and  cruel  fiaughter  of  men  ?  and  that  by  only  hearing  them  named  we  might 
deteft  and  abhor  them,  as  pernicious  enemies  of  our  lives,  I  let  pafs  other  Engines  (f  this  Off-ftring,  being 
for  their  quantity  Jmall,  but  fo  much  the  more  pernicious  and  harmful,  for  that  they  nearer  afj'ail  our 
lives,  nay  trcyteroujly,  and  forthwith  feife  upon  us  not  thinking  nor  fearing  any  fuch  thing  \fo  that  we  can 
1  fcarce  have  any  means  of  efcape  j  fuch  as  Piftols  and  other  fmall  Hand-guns,  which  forftortnefsyou  may 
carry  in  your  pocket,  and  fo  privily  and  fuddenly  taking  them  forth  opprefs  the  carelefs  andfecure.  Fow¬ 
ling-pieces  which  men  ufually  carry  upon  their  Jhoulders,  are  of  the  middle  rank^of  thefe  Engines,  as*alfo 
Muskets  and  Caleeveres,  which  you  cannot  well  difcharge  unlefs  lying  upon  a  Rep,  which  therefore  may  be 
called  Breaft-guns,  for  that  they  arc  not  laid  to  the  cheeky,  but  againft  the  breap,  by  reafon  of  their  weight 
and jhortnefs :  All  which  have  been  invented  forthe  commodity  of  Footmen,  and  Light-horfemefi.  This  middle 
fort  of  Engine  they  call  in  Latin  by  a  general  name  Sclopus,  in  imitation  of  the  found,  and  the  Italians  who 
/fm  it  Sclopetere  5  the  French  call  it  Harquebufe,  a  word  lik^wife  borrowed  from  the  Italians,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  the  touch-hole  by  which  you  give  fire  to  the  Piece,  for  the  Italians  call  a  hole  Buzio.  It  is  termed 
Arcus  (i.)  a  Bow,  for  that  at  this  prefent  it  holds  the  fame  place  in  Martial  affairs,  as  the  Bow  did  of  old  i 

and 
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and  as  the  Archers  formerly^  fo  at  this  day  the  Musketiers  are  placed  in  front.  From  the  fame  ti>r etched 
Shop,  and  Magazine  of  Cruelty,  are  all  forts  of  Mines,  Countermines,  Forts  of  f re,  f rains.  Fiery  Air  ori>s, 

Lances,  Crofs-hotvs,  Barrels,  Balls  of  Fire,  burning  Fagots,  Cranais,  and  all  fitch  ftery  Fifgines  and  Invent  f 
ons,  Tvhich  clofely  fluffed  with  fuel  and  matter  for  flre,  and  cafl  by  the  Defendants  upon  the  Bodies  and  T ?nts 
of  the  Aflailants,  eafily  take  fire  by  the  violence  of  their  motion.  Certainly  a  moft  miferable  and  pernicious 
kjnd  of  Invention,  whereby  we  often  fee  a  thoufand  of  heedlefs  men  blown  up  with  a  Mine  by  the  force  of  Gun- 
powder  j  otherwhiles  in  the  very  heat  of  the  Confli&  you  may  fee  the  flouteji  Souldters,  feifcd  upon  with  fome 
of  thefe  Fiery  Engines,  to  burn  in  their  harnefs,  no  water  being  fufficiently  powerful  to  retrain  and  quench 
the  raging  and  wafling  violence  of  fuch  fire  cruelly  flreading  ffver  the  body  and  bowels.  'Soitwas^not  fuff- 
dent  to  have  Arms,  Iron,  and  Fire  to  mans  deflruclion,unlefs  alfo  that  the  flrok^  might  be  more  jpeedy,  we 
had  furnijhed  them,  as  it  were  with  wings,  fo  to  fly  more  haflily  to  our  own  perdition,  fimujhing  Sithe- 
hearingVeath  with  wings  fo  more  fleedily  to  opprefs  man,  for  whofe  prefervation,  all  things  contained  in 
theWorld  were  created  by  God.  Verily  when  I  confider  with  my  felf  all  the  forts  of  warlikeEngines,  which  A  comparifoil 
the  Ancients  ufed,  whether  in  the  field  in  fet  Battels,  as  Bows,  Darts,  Crofs-bows,  Slings  s  or  in  the  affault  ancienc 
(f  Cities,  and  Jhak^ng  or  overturning  their  Walls,  as  Earns,  Horjes,  Wooden-towers,  Slings,  and  fuch  lik^ 
they  feem  to  me  certain  childijh  florts  and  games  made  only  in  imitation  of  the  former.  For  thefe  modern  In- 
ventions  are  fuch  as  eafdy  exceed  all  the  befl  appointed  and  cruel  Engines  which  can  he  mentioned  or  thought 
upon,  in  t  hep  ape,  cruelty  and  appearance  of  their  operations.  For  what  in  the  World  U  thought  more  horrid  . 
or  fearful  than  flounder  or  Lightning  ?  and  yet  the  hurtfulnefs  of  flounder  is  almofl  nothing  to  the  cruelty  of 
thefe  infernal  Engines  h  which  may  eafily  appear  by  comparing  together  both  their  effeQs.  Man  alone  of 
all  Creatures  is  not  always  killed  by  being  touched  with  T.  bunder  but  it  immediately  killeth  all  othef  things 
which  are  fubjeU  to  be  touch'd  therewith.  Nature  beflowing  this  honour  upon  him,  feeing  fo  many  Crea¬ 
tures  exceed  him  in  flrength :  For  all  things  lye  contrary  to  man and  man,  unlefs  he  be  overthroivn  with 
it,  doth  not  die  thereof.  But  thefe  fire-flitting  Engines  do  no  more  (pare  man,  than  they  do  other  Crea- 
tures,  andkfll without  difference  from  whence  foeverthey  come,  whither  foever  they  are  carried,  and  how- 
foever  they  touch,  fhere  are  many,  hut  more  are  faidtobethe  remedies  againflfhunder\  for  befide  the 
charms  whereby  the  ancient  Romans  did  feppofe  they  might  be  driven  away,  they  never  penetrate  deeper 
into  the  ground  than  five  foot,  therefore  fuch  as  was  fea^l  thought  the  deeper  Caves  the  mojifafe.  Of  •  -7 
thofe  things  which  grow  out  of  the  earth,  they  do  not  touch  the  Bay-tree,  and  that  was  the  caufethat  it  rioT' 
was  counted  a  fignof  ViUoayboth  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Wherefore  Tiberius  Csefar,  otherwife 
a  contemner  of  God  andKeligbn,  ashewhoindued  with  the  Mathematical  Sciences,  thought  all  thinrrs  go¬ 
verned  by  Fate,  yet  becaufe  be  exceedingly  feared  7  bunder,  he  always  carried  a  Laurel  Wreath  ah%st  his 
neck^  when  the  air  was  troubled,  for  that  this  kind  of  leaf  is  reported  not  to  be  touched  with  fhunder.  Some 
report  that  he  made  him  fents  of  Seals  skins,  becaufe  it  toucheth  not  this  kind  of  Creature  of  all  thofe 
things  that  live  in  the  Sea,  as  neither  the  Eagle  amongfi  Birds,  which  for  that  U  feigned  to  be  JoveV  Squire. 

But  on  the  contrary.  Charms,  the  vidorious  Bay,  the  Seal,  or  Sea-calf,  the  Eagle,  or  any  fuch  thing,  promts  rh  a 
nothing  againfl  the  violence  of  thefe  fiery  engines :  No  not  a  wall  of  ten  foot  thicl^will  advantage.  Lajily,  SS  gS 
this  argues  the  immenfe  violence  ofbrafen  Canons  above  7lhunder,for  that  fhunder  may  he  diflerfed  and  dri-  Ordnaneci 
ven  away,  with  the  noife  and  ringing  of  Bells,  the  founding  of  Trumpets,  the  tinkling  of  brafen  Kettles,  yea 
alfo  by  the  pooting  of  fuch  great  Ordnance  j  to  wit,  the  clouds,  by  whofe  collifion  and  fight  the  Thunder  is 
catffed,  being  diflerfed  by  this  violent  agitation  of  the  air,  or  elfe  driven  further  to  more  remote  parts  of  the 
■skies.  But  their  fury  once  provoked,  is  flayed  by  no  oppofltion,  appeafed  by  no  remedy.  As  there  are  certain 
feafons  of  the  year,  fo  alfo  there  are  certain  Regions  of  the  earth,  wherein  Thunder  is  feldoin  or  never 
beard.  Lhunders  are  rare  in  Winter  and  Summer,  and  that  for  contrary  caufes  \  for  that  in  Winter  the 
denfe  air  is  thick^ed  with  a  thicker  coat  of  clouds,  and  the  frofly  and  cold  exhalation  of  ilhk^^rth  extin- 
guipeth  what  fiery  vapours  foever  it  receives  \  which  thing  k^eps  Scythia  and  the  cold  Countr"^!  9boHt  it  free  ■ 
from  Thunder.  And  on  the  contrary,  too  much  heat  preferves  Egypt.  For  hot  and  dry  exhalations  of  the  TUrt.liktl 
earth  are  condenfed  into  very  thin,  fubtile,  and  weakylouds.  But  as  the  Invention,  fo  alfo  the  harm  and  tern-  cap.  So, 
pefl  of  great  Ordnance,  like  a  contagious  Peflilence,  is  flread  and  rages  ever  all  the  earth,  and  the  skjes  at 
all  times  found  again  with  their  report.  The  Thunder  and  Lightning  commonly  gives  hut  one  blow  orfiroh 
and  that  commonly  firij^s  but  one  man  of  a  multitude  :  But  one  great  Canon  at  one  pot  may  fpoil  and  hll 
a  hundred  men.  Thunder,  as  a  thing  natural,  falls  by  chance,  one  while  upon  a  high  Oak^,  another  while 
upon  the  top  of  a  Mountain,  and  fomewhiles  on  fome  lofty  Tower,  but  feldom  upon  Man.  ’  But  this  hellip 
Engine,  tempered  by  the  malice  and  guidance  of  man,  affails  man  only,  and  tdk^s  him  for  his  only  mark 
and  direHs  his  bullets  againfi  him.  The  Thunder  by  its  noife,  as  a  Mejfenger  fent  before,  foretels  the  form 
at  hand  i,  but,  which  is  the  chief  mifehief,  this  infernal  Engine  roars  as  it  flrik^s,  and  (trills  as  it  roars 
fending  at  one  and  the  fame  time  the  deadly  bullet  into  the  breafl ,  and  the  horrible  noife  inter  the  earl 
fVhmfore  we  all  of  us  rightfully  curfe  the  Author  of  fo  pernicious  an  Engine  \  on  the  contrary ,  praife 
thofe  to  the  sJ^es,  who  endeavour  by  words  and  pious  exhortations  to  dehort  Kings  from  theirnfe,  or  elfe  la- 
hmr  hy  writing  and  operation  to  apply  fit  medicines  to  wounds  made  by  thefe  Engines.  Which  hath  moved  me 
1  have  written  hereof  almofl  with  the  firfiof  the  French.  But  before  Ipalldo  this,  it  feemeth  not  amifs 
(Jo  to  facilitate  the  way  to  the  Treatifel  intend  to  write  of  wounds  made  hy  Gunpot)  to  prernife  two  Did 
courJes,y  which  I  may  confute  and  tak^  away  certain  erroneous  opinions  which  have  poffeffed  the  minds  of  di¬ 
vers  for  pat,  ttnlefs  thefe  betaken  away,  theeffence  and  nature  of  the  whole  difeafe  cannot  be  mderihocL 
nor  a  fitting  remedy  applied  by  him  which  is  ignorant  of  tbe.difeafe. 

and  condemns,  hy  reafons  and  examples,  the  TlieAreli- 

•mdtod  of  e«miprefcrthid  hy  John  dtVig,o,  whesehyhe  eamerizeth  the  wounds  made  iy  GunLt,  Cup-  LnnTaM 
pofing  them  venenate and  on  the  contrary  proves  the  order  of  curing  which  is  performed  by  ^puratives,  following  Dif- 
tllf  it  andgentle,asthat  prejerihedby  Vigo  is  full  of  errour  and  cruelty.  The  fecoL  dedica- 

i^d-tothe  King,  teaches  that  the  fame  wounds  are  off  themfelves  void  of  all  poyfon,  and  therefore  that  all  their 
a  igm  y  epends  upon  the  fault  of  the  air,  and  ill  humors  predominant  in  the  bodies  of  the  Patients. 

The 
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7he  firfl  Difcourfe  wherein  Wounds  made  by  ^unp)ot ,  are  freed  from  being 
lurnt<  or  cauteri^^d^  accordlngtoVi^o  s  method. 


IN  the  year  of  our  Lord,  153d.  Francis  the  French  King,  for  his  ads  in  War  and  Peace  ftiled 
the  Great,  fent  a  puilTant  Army  beyond  the  Alps,  under  the  Government  and  Leading  of  An- 
nM  of  Mommorancy  High  Conftable  of  France^  both  that  he  might  relieve  ‘Turin  vv^ith  Vidu- 
als,  Souldiers,  and  all  things  needful,  as  alfo  to  recover  the  Cities  of  that  Province  taken  by  the 
Marquis  of  GuaJi  Gencnloi  the  Emperors  Forces.  I  was  in  the  Kings  Army  the  Chirurgeon  of 
Mondem  oi  Montejan  General  of  the  Foot.  The  Impcralifts  had  taken  the  Straits  of  Suze^  the 
Caftle  of  Villane^  and  all  the  other  palTages',  fo  that  the  Kings  Army  was  not  able  to  drive  them 
from  their  Fortifications  but  by  fight.  In  this  conflid  there  were  m^ny  wounded  on  both  fides 
with  all  forts  of  weapons,  but  chiefly  with  bullets.  I  will  tell  the  truth,  I  was  nqt  very  expert  at  that 
time  in  matters  of  Chirurgery  i  neither  was  I  ufed  to  drefs  wounds  made  by  Gunihot.  Now  I  had 
'  tib.rJmlnef.  read  in  jfohn  de  Vigo^  that  wounds  made  by  Gunfliot  were  venenateor  poifoned,  and  that  by  reafon 
*  of  the  Qunpowder  j  wherefore  for  their  cure,  it  was  expedient  to  burn  or  cauterize  them  with  oyl 
of  Elders  fcaldinghot,  with  a  little  Treacle  mixed  therewith.  But,  for  that  I  gave  no  great  credit 
neither  to  the  Author,  nor  remedy,  becaufe  I  knew  that  caufticks  could  not  be  poured  into  wounds, 
without  exceflfive  pain-,  I,  before  I  .would  run  a  hazard,  determined  to  fee  whether  the  Chirurge- 
ons,  who  went  with  me  in  the  Army,  ufed  any  other  manner  of  drelfing  to  thefe  wounds.  I  ob- 
ferved  and  faw  that  all  of  them  ufed  that  method  of  drelTing  which  Vigo  preferibes  j  and  that  they 
filled,  as  full  as  they  could,  the  wounds  made  by  Gunfliot  with  Tents  and  Pledgets  dipped  in  this 
fcalding  Oyl,  at  the  firfl:  dreffing,  which  encouraged  me  to  do  the  like  to  thofe  who  came  to  be 
drelTed  of  me.  It  chanced  on  a  time,  that  by  reafon  of  the  multitude  that  were  hurt,  I  wanted  this 
Oil.  Now  becaufe  there  were  feme  few  left  to  be  drefled,  I  was  forced,  that  I  might  feem  to  want 
nothing,  and  that  I  might  not  leave  them  undreft,  to  apply  a  digelUvemade  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
what  chance  of  Rofes,  and  Turpentine.  I  could  not  fleep  all  that  night,  for  I  was  troubled  in  mind,  and  the 
may  do  in  dreflfing  of  the  precedent  day  (which  I  judged  unfit)  troubled  my  thoughts  *,  and  I  feared  that  the 
finding  out  of  next  day  I  flioud  find  them  dead,  or  at  the  point  of  death  by  the  poifon  of  the  wounds,  whom  I 
remedies.  j-jof  dreffedlwith  the  fcalding  Oyl.  Therefore  I  rofe  early  in  the  morning,  I  vifited  my  Pa¬ 

tients,  and  beyond  expectation,  I  found  fuch  as  I  had  dreffed  with  a  digeftive  only,  free  from  ve- 
hemencyqf  pain  to  hav6  had  good  reft,  and  that  their  wounds  were  not  inflamed  nor  tumefied  ^ 
but  on  tli  contrary,  the  others  that  were  burnt  with  the  fcalding  Oyl  were  feaverifli,  tormented 
with  much  pain,  and  the  parts  about  their  wounds  were  fwoln.  When  I  had  many  times  tried 
this  in  divers  others,  I  thought  thus  much,  that  neither  I  nor  any  other  fhould  ever  cauterize  any, 
wounded  with  Gunfliot.  When  we  firft  came  to  Turin^  there  was  a  Chirurgeon  far  more  famous 
than  all  the  reft  in  artificially  and  happily  curing  wounds  made  by  Gunihot  wherefore  I  labour¬ 
ed  with  all  diligence  for  two  years  time  to  gain  his  favour  and  love,  that  fo  at  the  length  I  might 
learn  of  him,  what  kind  of  medicine  that  was,  which  he  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  of  Balfam, 
which  was  fo  highly  efteemed  by  him,  and  fo  happy  and  fuccefsful  to  his  Patients  j  yet  could  I  not 
obtain  it.  It  fell  out  a  fmall  while  after  that  the  Marflial  of  Montejan  the  Kings  Lieutenant  General 
there  in  Piedmont  died ,  wherefore  I  went  unto  my  Chirurgeon,  and  told  him  that  I  could  take  no 
pleafure  in  living  there,  the  favourer  and  Maecenas  of  my  ftudies  being  taken  aWay  and  that  I  in¬ 
tended  forthwith  to  return  to  Parity,  and  that  it  would  neither  hinder,  nor  diferedit  him  to  teach  his 
The  deferipti-  remedy  to  me,  who  fliould  be  fo  far  remote  from  him.  When  l]e  heard  this,  he  made  no  delay,  but 
on  of  Oyl  of  prefently  wiflied  me  to  provide  two  Whelps,  one  pound  of  Earth-worms,  two  pounds  of  Oyl  of 
Whelps.  Lilies,  fix  ounces  of  Venice  Turpentine,  and  one  ounce  of  Aquavits.  In  my  prefence  he  boiled 

the  Whelps  put  alive  into  that  Oyl,  until  the  flefli  came  from  the  bones  j  then  prefently  he  put  in 
'  the  Worms,  which  he  had  firft.  killed  in  White-wine,  that  they  might  fo  be  cleanfed  from  the 

earthy  drofs  wherewith  they  are  ufually  repleat,  and  then  he  boiled  them  in  the  fame  Oyl  fo  long, 
till  they  became  dry,  and  had  fpent  all  their  juyee  therefii :  Then  he  drained  it  through  a  towel 
without  much  preifing  5  and  added  the  Turpentine  to  it,  ^ndhiWY  Aqua  vit£.  Calling  God  to 
witnefs,  that  he  had  no  other  Balfam,  wherewith  to  cure  wounds  made  with  Gunfliot,  and  bring 
them  to  fuppuration.  Thus  he  fent  me  away  as  rewarded  with  a  moft  precious  gift,  requefting 
me  to  keep  it  as  a  great  fecret,  and  not  to  reveal  it  to  any.  When  I  came  to  Paris^  1  went  to  vifit 
Silvius  the  Kings  ProfelTor  of  Phyfick,  well  known  by  name  to  all  Scholars  for  his  great  Learning 
he  kept  me  long  that  fo  I  might  dine  with  him,  and  diligently  enquires  of  me,  if  1  had  obferved 
any  new  method  of  curing  wounds  made  by  Gunfliot,  and  Combuftions,  occafioned  by  Gunpowder. 
€unpowder  Then  I  affirmed  to  him  that  Gunpower  did  not  participate  any  thing  of  poyfon,  for  that  none  of 
not  poyfonous.  thofe  things  whereof  it  is  compounded  are  poyfonous  5  which  reafon  ought  to  free  the  whole  com- 
pofition  fromfufpicionof  poyfon.  And  that  experience  confirmed  this  reafon-,  for  I  had  feen 
many  Souldiers,  who  would  drink  a  great  quantity  of  this  powder  with  Wine,  becaufe  they  were 
perfwaded,  that  this  drink  would  free  them  from  malign  fymptoms  when  they  were  wounded  i  yet 
I  give  no  credit  to  this  perfwafion  ->  and  laftly,  for  that  many  without  any  harm,  ftrewed  this  powder 
upon  rebellious  Ulcers.  For  the  Bullets,  I  affirm,  that  they  cannot  conceive  fuch  heat  as  to  become 
cauftick.  For  if  you  fhoot  them  out  of  a  Gun  againft  a  hard  ftone,  yet  you  may  prefently  take  them 
up  without  any  harm  in  your  hands,  though  by  ftriking  upon  the  ftone,  they  fhould  become  more 
hot.  For  the  Combuftions  caufed  by  Gunpowder,  I  obferved  no  fpecial  nor  peculiar  remedy, 
which  might  make  their  cure  different  from  other  Combuftions.  To  which  purpofe  1  related  this 
infuing  Hiftory. 

One  of  the  Marflial  of  Monujan  his  Kitchin-boys,  fell  by  chance  into  a  Caldron  of  Oyl,  being 

even 


Bullets  (hot 
out  of  a  Gun 
do  not  burn. 


A  Hiftory, 
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even  almort  boiling  hot I  being  called  to  drefs  him,  went  to  the  next  Apothecaries  to  fetch  re¬ 
frigerating  medicines  commonly  ufed  in  this  cafe :  There  was  prcfent  by  chancea  certain  old  Coun¬ 
trey  woman,  who  hearing  that  I  delired  medicines  for  a  Burn,  perfwaded  me  atthehrft  dreffing,  A  medicine 
that  I  Ihould  lay  two  raw  Onions  beaten  with  a  little  Salt ,  for  fo  I  {houl4  hinder  the  breaking  out 
of  blifters  or  puftules,  as  Ibe  had  found  by  eertain  and  frequent  experience.  Wherefore  I  thought  gums  or 
good  to  try  the  force  of  her  medicine  upon  this  grealie  Scullion.  I  the  next  day  found  thofe  places  Scalds, 
of  his  body  whereto  the  Onions  lay,  to  be  tree  from  blifters,  but  the  other  parts  which  they  had 
not  touched,  to  be  all  bliftered. 

It  fell  out  a  while  after,  that  a  German  of  Montejan  his  Guard  had  his  Flafque  full  of  Gunpowder  A  Hiftory, 
fet  on  fire,  whereby  his  hands  and  face  were  grievoufly  burnt:  I  being  called,  laid  the  Onions  bea¬ 
ten,  as  I  formerly  told  you,  to  the  middle  of  his  face,  and  to  the  reft  I  laid  medicines  ufually  ap¬ 
plied  to  Bums.  At  the  fecond  dreffing  I  obferved  the  part  drefted  with  Onions  quite  free  from  blifters 
and  excoriation,  the  other  being  troubled  with  both  whereby  1  gave  credit  to  the  medicine.  Be-  . 
lides  alfo,  I  laftly  told  him  this,  that  I  had  obferved,  that  was  the  readieft  way  to  draw  forth  Bul¬ 
lets  (hot  into  the  body,  which  fets  the  Patient  in  the  fame  pofture  and  lite,  as  he  was  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  hurt.  Which  things  when  I  had  told  him,  together  with  many  other  handled  at  large  in 
this  Work,  the  good  old  man  requefted  me  to  publifti  in  print  my  opinions  concerning  thefe  things, 
that  fc  the  erroneous  and  hurtful  opinion  of  Vigo  might  be  taken  out  of  mens  minds.  To  wliofe 
carneft  intreaty  when  I  had  alfentcd,  I  firft  of  all  caufed  to  be  drawn  and  carved  many  Inftruments 
fit  to  draw  forth  Bullets  and  other  ftrange  bodes  ^  then  a  fhort  while  after  I  firft  publilhed  this 
Work  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1545.  which  when  I  found  to  be  well  liked  and  approved  by  many, 

I  thought  good  to  fot  it  forth  the  fecond  time  fomewhat  amended  in  the  year,  1552.  and  the  third 
time  augmented  in  many  particulars  in  the  year,  15(54.  For  I  having  followeii  many  W'ars,  and  de¬ 
tained  as  Chirurgeon  in  belieged  Cities,  as  Mets  Hefden^  had  obferved  many  things  under  five 
Kings,  whom  I  ferved  with  diligence  and  content.  IhadlearnM  many’ things  from  moft  expert 
Chirurgeons,  but  more  from  all  learned  Phyficians,  whofe  familiarity  and  favour  for  that  purpofe 
I  always  laboured  to  acquire  with  all  diligence  and  honeft  arts  i  that  fo  I  might  become  more  learn¬ 
ed  and  skilful  by  their  familiarity  and  difcourfe,  if  there  was  any  thing,  efpecially  in  this  matter 
and  kind  of  wounds,  which  was  hid  from  me,  or  whereof  1  was  not  well  affured.  Of  which  num-  Wounds  made 
her  I  have  known  very  few,  who  have  feen  any  thing  in  this  kind  of  operation,  cither  by  ftudy,  or  by  Gunfhot 
experience  in  Wars,  have  not  thought  that  wounds  made  by  Gunlhot  ought  to  be  drefted  at  the 
firft  with  fuppurative  medicines,  and  not  with  fcalding  and  cauftick  Oyl.  For  this  I  affirm,  which  puratives.^^' 
then  alfo  I  teftified  to  this  good  man,  that  I  have  found  very  many  wounds  made  in  the  fleftiy  parts 
by  Gunffiot,  as  eafily  cured  as  other  wounds,  which  be  made  by  contuling  things.  But  in  the  parts  caufes  of 
of  the  body  where  the  Bullet  meets  with  bones  and  nervous  particles,  both  becaufe  it  tears  and  jhiscurT/^ 
rends  into  (mall  pieces  thofe  things  which  refift,  not  only  where  it  touches,  but  further  alfo,  through 
the-violence  of  the  blow,  therefore  it  caufeth  many  and  grievous  fymptoms  which  are  ftubborn  and 
difficult,  and  oft-times  impolTible  to  cure,  efpecially  in  bodies  replete  with  ill  humors,  in  an  ill  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Heaven  and  Air,  fuch  as  is  hot,  moift  and  foggy  weather,  which  therefore  is  fub- 
jecT  to  putrefadfion  s  and  in  like  manner  a  freezing  and  cold  feafon,which  ufes  to  mortifi.e  the  wound¬ 
ed  parts  not  only  of  thofe  that  are  hurt  with  Bullets,  but  in  like  fort  with  any  other  weapon  i,  not 
only  in  bony  and  nervous  particles,  but  alfo  in  raufculous.  Whereby  you  may  underftand,  that  the 
difficulty  of  curing  proceeds  not  from  the  venenate  quality  of  the  wounds  s  nor  the  combuftion 
m.ade  by  the  Gunpowder,  but  the  foulnefs  of  the  Patients  bodies,  and  the  unfeafonablenefs  of  the  air. 

For  proof  whereof,  I  will  fet  down,  that  which  I,  not  long  agone,  obferved  in  a  Noble-  A  Hiftory. 
man  the  Earl  of  Gordon^  Lord  of  Achindon^  whom  I  cured  at  the  appointment  of  the  Queen-Mo¬ 
ther.  He  was  ffiot  through  both  his  thighs  with  a  Piftol,  the  bone  being  not  hurt  nor  touched  •,  and 
yet  the  two  and  thirtieth  day  after  the  wound  he  was  perfectly  healed,  fo  that  he  had  neither  Feaver 
nor  any  other  fymptom  which  came  upon  the  wound.  Whereof  there  are  worthy  witneftes,  the 
Archbiffiop  of  Glafco^  the  Scotijh  Ambaftador,  Francis  Brigart^  and  John  Altine^  Doctors  of  Phyfick, 
as  alfo  James  Gttillemeau^  the  Kings  Chirurgeon,  and  Giles  Buzet  a  Scotijh  Chirurgeon,  who  all  of 
them  wondred  that  this  Gentleman  was  fo  foon  healed,  no  acrid  medicine  being  applied.  This  I  what  makes 
have  thought  good  to  recite  and  fet  down,  that  the  Readers  may  underftand,  that  I  for  thirty  years  Chirurgeons 
ago  had  found  the  way  to  cure  wounds  made  by  Gunffiot,  without  fcalding  Oyl,  or  any  other,  more  ^ 

acrid  medicine  5  unlefs  by  accident  the  illnefs  of  the  Patients  bodies,  and  ot  the  air,  caufedany  ma- 
lign  fymptoms,  which  might  require  fuch  remedies  befides  the  regular  and  ordinary  way  of  curing,  madeby  Gatf- 
which  ffiall  be  more  amply  treated  of  in  the  following  Difcourfe.  ffioc- 


Another  Difcourfe  of  thefe  things ^  which  Charles  theTiinth,  returning 
from  the  Expedition  and  Taking  of  Rouen,  in^puired  of  me  concerning  Wounds 
made  by  Qunfhot, 

FOrthatit  pleafed  your  Majefty  one  day,  together  with  the  Queen-Mother,  the  Prince  of  The  occafton 
the  Kock^  upon  Fon^  and  many  other  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  to  inquire  of  me.  What  was  ^ 

the  caufe  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Gentlemen  and  common  Souldiers  which  were 
wounded  with  Guns,  and  other  warlike  Engines,  all  remedies  ufed  in  vain,  either  died,  or  fcarce, 
and  that  with  much  difficulty  recovered  of  their  hurts,  though  in  appearance  they  were  not  very 
great,  and  though  the  Chirurgeons  diligently  performed  all  things  requifite  in  their  Art :  t  have 
made  bold  to  premfte  this  Difcourfe  to  that  Tra(^ate  which  I  determine  to  publifti  concerning 

'  wounds 


of  Wounds  made  hy  Gunfhoty  Book  XI. 

Wounds  made  by  Gunlhot  j  both  to  fatishe  the  defires  of  the  Princes  and  of  many  Gentlemen,  as  alfo 
the  expcdation  they  have  of  me,  as  being  the  Kings  chief  Chirurgeon  (which  place_  being  given  me 
Theargumeat  byHewryll.  Charles  a  Son  moft  worthy  of  fuch  a  Father,  had  confirmed :)  Neither  make  I  any 
of  this  Dif-  queftion  but  that  tnany  who  too  much  infift  upon  their  own  judgment,  and  not  throughly  confidcr 
courfe.  things  themfelves,  will  marvel,  and  think  it  far  from  reafon  ^  that  I  departing  from  the  Itcps  of 

my  Anceftors,and  dilfenting  wholly. from  the  formerly  received  opinions,  am  far  from  their  Tenents, 
wL  lay  the  caufe  of  the  malignity  of  wounds  made  byGunlhot,  upon  the  ppyfon  brought  into 
the  body  by  the  Gunpowder,  or  mixed  with  the  Bullets  whilft  they  are  tempered  or  caft.  Yet  for  all 
this,  if  they  will  courteoully  and  patiently  weigh  my  Reafons,  they  lhall  either  think  as  I  do,  or  at 
leaft  fhall  judge  this  my  endeavour  and  pains,  taken  for  publick  good,  not  to  be  condemned  nor  con¬ 
temned.  For  I  lhall  make  it.evident  by  moft  ftrong  reafons  drawn  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Anci¬ 
ents  both  Philofophers  and  Phyficians,  and  alfo  by  certain  experiments  of  my  own,  and  other  Chi- 
rurgeons,  that  the  malignity  and  contumacy  which  we  frequently  meet  withal  in  curing  wounds 
made  by  Gunftiot,  is  not  to  be  attributed  either  to  the  poyfon  carried  into  the  bod^bythe  Gun- 
Gunpowder  is  powder  or  Bullet, nor  to  burning  imprinted  inthe  wounded  part  by  Gunpowder.  Wherefore  to  come 
notpoyfonous.  our  purpofe,  that  opinion  muft  hrft  be  confuted,  which  accufeth  wounds  made  by  Gunfhotof 
poyfon,  and  we  muft  teach,  that  there  is  neither  any  venenate  fubftance,  nor  quality  in  Gunpowder : 
Neither,if  there  fhould  be  any, could  it  empoyfon  the  bodies  of  fuch  as  are  wounded.  Which  that  wc 
may  the  more  eahly  perform,  we  muft  examine  the  compofition  of  fuch  powder,  and  make  a  parti¬ 
cular  inquiry  of  each  of  the  limples,  whereof  this  compofition  confifts,  what  eflence  they  have,  what 
firength  and  faculties,  and  laftly,  what  effeds  they  may  produce.  For  thus  by  knowing  the  fimples, 
the  whole  nature  of  the  compofition  confifting  of  them  will  be  apparently  manifeft. 

Of  what  it  is  The  Simples  which  enter  the  compofition  of  Gunpowder  are  only  three.  Charcoals  of  Sallow  or 
made.  Willow,  or  of  Hemp-ftalks,  Brimftone,  and  Salt-peter,  and  fometimes  a  little  You  lhall 

find  eachof  thefe,  if  confidered  in  particular,  void  of  all  poyfon  and  venenate  quality.  For  hrft  in 
the  Charcoal  you  lhall  obferve  nothing  but  drinefs,  and  a  certain  fubtlety  of  fubftance,  by  means 
whereof  it  hres  fo  fuddenly,even  as  Tinder.  Sulphur  or  Brimftone  is  hot  and  dry, but  not  in  the  high- 
eft  degree  j  it  is  often  an  oily  and  vifcid  fubftance,  yet  fo  that  it  doth  not  fo  fpeedily  catch  hre  as 
the  coal,  though  it  retain  it  longer  being  once  kindled,  neither  may  it  be  fo  fpeedily  extinguilhed* 
Salt-peter  is  fuch,  that  many  ufe  it  for  Salt,  whereby  it  is  evidently  apparent,  that  the  nature  of 
fuch  Simples  is  abfolutely  free  from  all  poyfon,  but  chiefly  the  Brimftone  (which  notwithftanding 
Lib.^.cap.  75.  is  more  fufpecfted  than  the  reft.)  Fox  Viofcorides  gives  Brimftone  to  be  drunk,  or  flipped  out  of  a 
Lib.  fmp.  rear  Egg, to  fuch  are  Afthmatick, troubled  with  the  cough,  fpit  up  purulent  matter,  and  are  troubled 

3^*  vvith  the  yellow  jaundife.  But  Galen  applies  it  outwardly  to  fuch  as  are  bitten  by  venemous  Beafts, 

to  Scabs,  Tetters  and  Leprolies.  For  the  it  is  of  fo  tenuious  a  fubftance,  that  it  prefent- 

ly  vaniftieth  into  the  air,  and  alfo  very  many  drink  it,  and  it  is  without  any  harm  ufed  in  fridions 
of  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body.  Whence  you  may  gather,  that  this  powder  is  free  from  all  man¬ 
ner  of  poyfon,  feeing  thofe  things  whereof  it  confifts  and  is  compofed,  want  all  fufpicion  thereof 
Therefore  the  German  Horfe-men,  when  they  are  wounded  with  (hot,  fear  not  to  drink  off  cheer¬ 
fully  half  an  ounce  of  Gunpowder  diffolved  in  Wine',  hence  perfwading  themfelves  freed  from 
fuch  malign  fymptoms  as  ufually  happen  upon  fuch  wounds  ■.  wherein^  whether  they  do  right  or 
wrong,  I  do  not  here  determine.  The  fame  thing  many  French  Souldiers  forced  by  no  neceifity, 
but  only  to  (hew  themfelves  more  couragious,  alfo  do  without  any  harm  •,  but  divers  with  good 
Bullets  cannot  fuccefs  ufe  to  ftrew  it  upon  Ulcers,  fo  to  dry  them.  Now  to  come  to  thofe,  who  think  that  the 
bepoyfoned.  venenate  quality  of  wounds  made  by  Gunftiot,  fprings  not  from  the  powder,  but  from  the  bullet 
wherewith  fome  poyfon  hath  been  commixt  or  joyned,  or  which  hatbbecn  tempered  or  fteeped  in 
fome  poyfonous  liquor :  This  may  fufficiently  ferve  for  a  reply,  that  the  Are  is  abundantly  power¬ 
ful  to  diifipate  all  the  ftrength  of  the  poyfon,  if  any  fhould  be  poured  upon  or  added  to  the  bullet. 
This  much  confirms  my  opinion'  which  every  one  knows,  the  bullets  which  the  Kings  Souldiers 
ufed  to  ftioot  againft  the  Towns-men  in  the  fiege  of  K/iuen,  were  free  from  all  poyfon  >  and  yet 
for  all  that,  they  of  the  Town  thought  they  were  all  poyfoned,  when  they  found  the  wounds  made 
by  them,  to  be  uncurable  and  deadly.  Now  on  the  othet  fide,  the  Towns-men  were  falfty  fufpedt- 
ed  guilty  of  the  fame  crime  by  the  Kings  Army,  when  as  they  perceived  all  theChirurgeons  la¬ 
bour  in  curing  wounds  made  by  the  bullets  (hot  from  Kouen^  to  be  fruftrated  by  their  contumacy 
and  malign  nature  i  each  fide  judging  of  the  magnitude  and  malignity  of  the  caufe,  from  the  unhap- 
notes  py  fuccefs  of  the  effedt  in  curing.  Even  as  among  Phyficians,  according  to  Hippocrates.^  alldifeafes 
ad  fent.  20.  &  arc  termed  peftilent,  which  arifingfrom  whatfoever  common  caufe,  kill  many  people  i  fo  alfo  wounds 
zi.  fe^.Z.  lib.  made  by  Gunftiot,  may  in  fome  refpeeft  be  called  peftilent,  for  that  they  are  more  refradfory  and 
3*  difficult  to  cure  than  others,  and  not  becaufe  they  partake  of  any  poyfonous  quality,  but  by  default 

of  fome  common  caufe,  as  the  ill  complexions  of  the  Patients,  the  infedtions  of  the  air,  and  the 
corruption  of  meats  and  drinks.  For  by  thefe  caufes  wounds  acquire  an  evil  nature,  and  become 
lefs  yielding  to  medicines.  Now  we  have  by  thefe  reafons  convinced  of  errour  that  opinion  which 
held  wounds  made  by  Gunftiot  for  poyfonous :  Let  us  now  come  to  overthrow  that  which  is  held 
concerning  their  combuftion. 

Woundsmade  Firft,  it  can  fcarce  be  underftood  how  bullets  which  are  commonly  made  of  Lead,  can  attain  to 
by  Gunfhoc  fuch  heat,  but  that  they  muft  be  melted  •,  and  yet  they  are  fo  far  from  melting,  that  being  fhot  out 
are  not  burnt,  gf  ^  Musket  they  will  pierce  through  Armour  and  the  whole  body  befides,  and  yet  remain  whole, 
or  but  a  little  diminiftiM,  Befides  alfo,  if  you  ftioot  them  againft  a  ftone  wall,  you  may  prefently 
take  them  up  in  your  hand  without  any  harm,  and  alfo  without  any  manifeft  fenfe  of  heat  •,  though 
their  heat  by  the  ftriking  upon  the  ftone  fhould  be  rather  increafed,  if  they  had  any.  Further¬ 
more,  a  bullet  ftiut  into  a  barrel  of  Gunpowder,  would  prefently  fet  it  all  on  fire,  if  the  bullet 
fhould  acquire  fuch  heat  by  the  (hooting,  but  it  is  not  fb.  For  if  any  time  the  powder  be  fired 
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bvruchan  accident,  we  muft  not  imagine  that  it  is  done  by  the  bullet  bringing  lire  with  it,  but 

by  the  ftriking  and  collifion  thereof  againft  forae  iron  or  ftone  that  oppofes  or  meets  therewith , 
whence  fparks  of  hre  proceeding  as  from  a  flint,  the  powder  is  fired  in  a  moment.  The  like  opini¬ 
on  we  have  of  thatched  houfes,  for  they  are  not  fired  by  the  bullet  which  is  ftot,  but  rather  by  fome 
other  thing,  aslinnenrags,  brown  paper,  and  the  like,  which  rogues  and  wicked  perfons  fallen  to 
their  bullets.  There  is  another  thing  which  more  confirms  me  in  this  opinion, which  is,  take  a  bullet 
of  Wax,  and  keep  it  from  the  fire,  for  otherwife  it  would  melt,  and  Ihoot  it  againft  an  inch  board, 
and  it  will  go  through  it  i  whereby  you  may  underhand  that  bullets  cannot  become  fo  hot  by  (hoot¬ 
ing,  to  burn  like  a  cautery.  But  the  orifices  (may  fome  fay)  of  fuch  wounds  are  always  black. 
This  indeed  is  true,  but  it  is  not  from  the  effed  of  heat  brought  thither  by  the  bullet,  but  the  force 
of  the  contufion.  Now  the  contufion  is  exceeding  great,  both  becaufe  the  bullet  is  round,  and  en¬ 
ters  the  body  with  incredible  violence.  Of  which  thofe  that  are  wounded  will  give  you  fufficient 
teftimony,  for  there  is  none  of  them,  which  thinks  not  prefently  upon  the  blow,  that  as  it  were 
fome  poft,  or  thing  of  the  like  weight,  falls  upon  the  ^ffeded  member,  whence  great  pain  and  ftu- 
pidity  poffefs  the  part,  whereby  the  native  heat  and  fpirits  are  fo  much  dilTipated,  that  a  Gangrene 
may  follow.  But  for  the  Efchar  which  they  affirm  is  made  by  the  blow,  and  falls  away  afterwards, 
they  are  much  miftaken.  For  certain  particles  of  the  membranes  arefleffi  contufed  and  torn  by  the 
violence  of  the  bullet  beguiles  them  i  which  prefently  putrefying,  and  fevered  from  the  found  parts 
by  the  power  of  nature  and  the  feparating  heat,  which  thing  ufually  happens  in  all  great  Contu- 
fions.  But  for  all  that  thefe  fo  many  and  weighty  reafons  may  free  the  powder  from  all  fufpicion  of 
poyfon,  and  'the  bullet  from  all  thought  of  biurning  i  yet  there  are  many  who  infifting  upon  Philo- 
fophical  Arguments  raife  new  ftirs.  For  (fay  they)  the  difeharging  a  piece  of  Ordnance  is  abfolutely 
like  Thunder  and  Lightning,  which  the  rent  and  torn  clouds  caft  from  the  middle  region  upon  the 
earth  i  wherefore  the  iron  bullet  which  is  (hot  out  of  the  Canon  muft  needs  have  a  venenate  and 
burning  faculty.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  Lightning  generated  of  a  grofs  and  vifeous  exhalation, 
breaking  the  cloud  wherewith  it  is  incompafled,  never  falls  upon  the  earth,  but  brings  fire  with  it, 
one  while  more  fubtile,  another  while  more  grofs,  according  to  the  various  condition  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  whence  the  exhalation  hath  arifen.  Fpr  Seneca  wnKs  that  there  are  three  feveral  kinds  of  Light¬ 
ning  differing  in  burning,  condition  and  plenty.  One  of  them  penetrates,  or  rather  perYorates  by 
the  tenuity  of  the  matter  of  tho  objed  which  it  touches.  The  other  with  a  violent  impetuofity 
breaks  in  funder,  and  diffipates  the  objeds,  by  reafon  it  hath  a  more  denfe,  compad  and  forcible 
matter,  like  as  Whirlwinds  have.  The  third,  for  that  it  confifts  of  a  more  terreftrial  matter,  burns 
what  it  touches,  leaving  behind  it  the  imprelfion  of  the  burning.  Alfo  I  know  that  Lightning  is  of 
a  peftilent  and  (linking  nature,  occafioned  by  the  grofsnefs  and  vifeidity  of  the  matter  whereof  it 
is  -,  which  matter  taking  fire,  fends  forth  fo.loathfom  and  odious  a  fmell,  that  the  very  wild  Beads 
cannot  indure  it,  but  leave  their  dens,  if  th^  chance  to  be  touched  with  fuch  a  Lightning.  Befides 
alfo  we  have  read  in  the  Northern  Hiftory  of  Olaus  Magnus^  that  in  fome  places  atter  a  Lightning, 
you  (hah  find  a  whole  Plain  fpread  over  with  Brimftone,  which  Brimftone  notwithftanding  is  ex- 
tinguiffied,  unprofitable,  and  of  no  efficacy.  But  grant  thefe  things  to  be  thus,  yet  muft  we  not  there¬ 
fore  conclude,  that  the  bullets  of  the  great  Ordnance  carry  poyfon  and  fire  with  them  into  the 
wounds.  For  though  there  be  many  things  alike  in  Lightning  and  difeharging  great  Ordnance,  yet 
they  have  no  fimilitude  either  in  matter  or  fubftance,  but  only  in  effedts,  whereby  they  (hake,  break 
in  funder,  and  difperfe  the  bodies  which  withftand  them  :  For  Lightning  and  Thunder  do  it  by 
means  of  fire,  and  oft-times  of  a  done  generated  in  them,  which  is  therefore  termed,  a  Thunder¬ 
bolt  s  but  Ordnance  by  the  bullet  carried  by  the  force  of  the  air ,  more  violently  driving  and 
forcing  it  forwards.  Neither  if  anylhould  by  more'powerful  Arguments  force  me  to  yield  that  the 
matter  of  Lightning  and  (hooting  of  Ordnance  are  alike,  yet  will  I  not  therefore  be  forced  tocon- 
fefs  that  wounds  made  by  Gunthot  are  combuft.  Frr,  according  to  Fliny^  there  are  fome  Lightnings 
which  confiding  of  a  mod  dry  matter,  do  (hatter  in  funder  all  that  withftand  them,  but  do  not 
burn  at  all ,  others  vvhich  are  of  fomewhat  a  more  humid  nature,  burn  no  more  than  the  former, 
but  only  black  fuch  things  as  they  touch  •,  laftly,  otherfome  of  a  more  fubtile  and  tenuious  matter, 
whofe  nature  (as  Seneca  faith)  we  muft  not  doubt  to  be  divine,  if  but  for  this  reafon,  that  they  will 
melt  gold  and  filver,  not  harming  the  purfe  a  fword,  not  hurting  the  fcabbard  the  head  o(  a 
lance,  not  burning  the  wood,  and  (hed  wine,  not  breaking  the  velld.  According  to  which  decree 
1  can  grant,  that  thefe  Lightnings  which  break  in  funder,  melt,  and  diftipate,  and  perform  other  ef- 
fedls  fo  full  of  admiration,  are  like  in  fubftance  to  the  (hot  of  great  Ordnance  i  but  not  thofe  which 
carry  with  them  fire  and  flame. 

In  proof  whereof  there  comes  into  my  mind  a  Hiftory  of  a  certain  Souldier,  out  of  whofej:high 
I  remember  I  drew  forth  a  bullet  wrapped  in  the  taffety  of  his  breeches,  which  had  not  any  (Tgn  ot 
tearing  or  burning.  Befides,  I  have  feen  many  who  not  wounded,  nor  fo  much  as  touched,  yet  not- 
vvithftanding  have  with  the  very  report  and  wind  of  a  Canon  bullet.  Hiding  clofe  by  their  ears, 
fain  down  for  dead,  fo  that  their  members  becoming  livid  and  black,  they  have  died  by  a  Gan¬ 
grene  enfuing  thereupon.  Thefe  and  fuch  effedfs  are  like  the  effedfs  of  Lightning  which  we  lately 
rricntioned,  and  yet  they  bear  no  fign  nor  mark  of  poyfon.  From  whence  I  dare  now  boldly  con¬ 
clude,  that  wounds  made  by  Gun(hot  arc  neither  poyfoned,  nor  burnt.  But  feeing  the  danger  of  fuch 
wounds  in  thefe  laft  Civil-wars  hath  been  fo  great,  univerfal,  and  deadly  to  fo  many  worthy  per- 
fonages  and  valiant  men,  what  then  may  have  been  the  cau(e  thereof,  if  it  were  neither  cumbuftion, 
nor  the  venenate  quality  of  the  wound  ?  This  muft  we  therefore  now  infill  upon  and  (bmewhat 
hardily  explain.  Thofe  who  have  fpent  all  their  time  in  the  learning  and  fearching  out  the  mylte- 
ries  of  natural  Philofophy,  would  have  all  men  think  and  believe,  that  the  four  Elements  have  fuch 
mutual  fympathy,  that  they  may  be  changed  each  into  other fo  that  they  not  only  undergo  the  al¬ 
terations  of  the  firlt  qualities  which  are  heat,  coldnefs,  drinefs  and  rnoiftuye,  but  alfo  the  mutati- 
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on  of  their  proper  fubftances  by  rarefadion  and  condenfation.  For  thus  the  fire  is  frequently 
changed  into  air, the  air  into  water,  the  water  into  air,  and  the  water  into  earth  j  and  on  the  contrary, 
the  earth  into  water,  the  waterdnto  air,  the  air  into  fire  >  becaufe  thefe  four  firft  bodies  have  in  their 
common  matter  enjoyed  the  contrary  and  fighting,  yet  firft  and  principal,  qualities  of  all. 

Whereof  we  have  an  example  in  the  ^  Ball-bellows  brought  out  of  Germany,  which  are  made  of 
lows  here  brafs,  hollow  and  round ,  and  have  a  very  fmall  hole  in  them,  .whereby  the  water  is  put  in,  and  fo 
mentioned  by  ^he  fire the  water  by  the  adion  thereof  is  rarified  into  air,  and  fo  they  fend  forth  wind  with 
the  Author,  ^  noife,  and  blow  ftrongly  alToon  as  they  grow  throughly  hot.  You  may  try  the  fame  with 
Chefnuts which,  call  whole  and  undivided  into  the  fire,  prefently  fly  afunder  with  a  great  crack  i 
form  of  a  Pear,  becaufe  the  watry  and  innate  humidity  turned  into  wind  by  the  force  of  the  fire,  forcibly  breaks  his 
with  a  very  paflage  forth.  For  the  air  or  wind  raifed  from  the  water  by  rarefadion,  requires  a  large  place,  nei- 
f™2jl  hole  in  contained  in  the  narrow  films,  or  skins  of  the  Chefnut,  wherein  it  was  former- 

ends  -  Sen  ly  kept.  Juft  after  the  fame  manner  Gunpowder  being  fired,  turns  into  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
you  would  fill  air  according  to  the  truth  of  that  Philofophical  Propofition,  which  faith,  Of  one  part  of  earth,  there 
them  with  wa-  are  made  ten  of  water?  of  one  of  water,  ten  of  air?  and  of  one  of  air,  are  made  ten  of  fire.  Now 
ter  you  muft  polTible  to  be  pent  in  the  narrow  fpace  of  the  Piece,  wherein  the  powder  was  formerly 

rvhot  and'fo  contained,  endeavours  to  force  its  paflage  with  violence,  andfo  cafts  forth  the  bullet  lying  in  the 
the  air  which  way,  yet  fo  that  it  ptefently  vanifties  into  air,  and  doth  not  accompany  the  ballet  to  the  mark, 
is  contained  in  or  objed,  which  it  batters,  fpoils  and  breaks  afunder.  Yet  the  bullet  may  drive  the  obvious  air  with 
them  will  be  violence,  that  men  are  often  fooner  touched  therewith  than  with  the  bullet,  and  die  by  having 
mified^^^  ^  their  bones  (battered  and  broken  without  any  hurt  on  the  fie(h  which  covers  them  ?  which,  as  we 
which  by  put-  formerly  noted,  it  hath  commen  with  Lightning.  We  find  the  like  in  Mines,  when  the  powder  is 
ting  them  pre-  once  fired,  it  removes  and  (hakes  even  Mountains  of  earth. 

fently  into  wa-  i  i.  •  c  •  . 

ter  will  be  condenfate  as  much,&  lb  will  draw  in  the  water  to  lupply  the  place,««  aetvr  vacuumJTnen  put  them  into  fire,and  it  again 
ratifying  the  water  into  air  will  make  them  yield  a  ftrong  continued  and  forcible  blaft.The  caufe  of  the  report  and  blow  of  a  Canon. 


A  Hiftory.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  15^2.  a  quantity  of  this  powder  which  was  not  very  great,  taking  fire 
by  accident  in  the  Arcenal  of  Paris,  caufed  fuch  a  tempeft  that  the  whole  City  (hook  therewith, 
but  it  quite  overturned  divers  of  the  neighbouring  houles,  and  (hook  off  the  tiles  and  broke  the 
windows  of  thofe  which  were  further  olfi  and  to  conclude,  likeaftormof  Lightning,  it  laid  many 
here  and  there  for  dead,  fome  loft  their  fighj,  others  their  hearing,  and  otherfome  had  their  limbs 
torn  a  funder,  as  if  they  had  been  rent  with  wildHorfesi  and  all  this  was  done  by  the  only  agitati¬ 
on  of  the  air  into  which  the  fired  Gunpowder  was  turned.  Juft  after  the  fame  manner  as  winds 
.  pent  up  in  hollow  places  of  the  earth  which  want  vents :  For  in  feeking  paflTage  forth,  they  vehe- 
The  caufe  of  mently  (hake  the  (ides  of  the  earth,  and  raging  with  a  great  noife  about  the  cavities,  they  rnake  all 
an  Earth-  the  furface  thereof  to  tremble  *?  fo  that,  by  the  various  Citation  one  while  up,  another  down,  it  over- 
QUEke.  oj.  carries  it  to  another  place.  For  thus  we  have  read  that  Megara  and  ^gina,  anciently  moft 

famous  Cities  of  Greece,  were  fwallowcd  up  and  quite  over-turned  by  an  Earthquake.  I  omit  the 
great  blufterings  of  the  winds  ftriving  in  the  cavities  of  the  earth,  which  reprefent  to  fuch  as  hear 
them  at  fome  diftance,  the  fierce  alTailing  of  Cities,  the  bellowing  of  bullets,  the  horrid  roarings  of 
Lions,  neither  are  they  much  unlike  to  the  roaring  reports  of  Canons.  Thefe  things  being  thus 
premifed,  let  us  come  to  the  thing  we  have  in  hand.  Amongft  things  neceifary  for  life,  there 
is  none  caufes  greater  changes  in  us  than  the  air  ?  which  is  continually  drawn  into  the  bowels  ap¬ 
pointed  by  nature,  and  whether  we  deep,  wake,  or  what  elfe  foever  we  do,  .we  continual  draw 
in  and  breath  it  out.  Through  which  occalion,  Hippocrates  calls  it  Divine,  for  that  breathing 
through  this  mundane  Orb,  it  embraces,  nburilhes,  defends  and  keeps  in  quiet  peace  all  things 
contained  therein,  friendly  confpiring  with  the  Stars  from  whom  a  Divine  vertue  is  infufed  there* 
in.  For  the  air  diverlly  changed  and  affeded  by  the  Stars,  doth  in  like  manner  produce  various 
changes  in  thefe  lower  mundane  bodies.  And  hence  it  is  that  Philofophers  and  Phyficians  do 
fo  ferioully  with  us  to  behold  and  coniider  the  culture  and  habit  of  places,  and  conftitution  of 
the  air,  when  they  treat  of  preferving  of  health ,  or  curing  difca(es.  F or  in  thefe  the  great 
power  and  dominion  of  the  air  is  very  apparent,  as  you  may  gather  by  the  four  Seafoi:ks  of  the 
year  i  for  in  Summer  the  air  being  hot  and  dry,  heats  and  dries  our  bodies  •,  but  in  Winter  it  pro- 
duceth  in  us  the  eifeds  of  Winters  qualities,  that  is,  of  cold  and  moifture-,  yet  by  fuch  order  and 
providence  of  nature,  that  although  according  to  the  varieties  of  Seafons  our  bodies  may  be  va- 
rioufly  altered,  yet  (hall  they  receive  no  detriment  thereby,  if  fo  he  that  the  Seafons  retain  their 
feafonablenefs :  From  whence  if  .they  happen  to  digrefs,  they  raifeand  ftir  up  great  perturba¬ 
tions  both  in  our  bodies  and  minds  i  whofe  malice  we  can  fcarce  (hun,  becaufe  they  encompafs 
us  on  every  hand,  and  by  the  Law  of  Nature  enter  together  with  the  air  into  the  (ecret  Cabi- 
How  the  air  nets  of  our  Bodies  both  by  occult  and  manifelf  palfages.  For  who  is  he,  that  doth  not  by  ex- 
becomes  hurt-  perience  find  both  for  the  commodity  and  difeommodity  of  his  health,  the  various  efleds  of 
lul.  winds,  (wherewith  the  air  is  commixt)  according  as  they  blow  from  this  or  that  Region,  or  quar¬ 

ter  of  the  World.  Wherefore  feeing  that  the  South-wind  is  hot  and  moift  •,  the  North-wind  gold 
and  dry  •?  the  Eaft-wind  clear  and  frefti  •,  the  Weft-wind  cloudy,  it  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  air  which 
we  draw  in  by  infpiration  carries  together  therewith  into  the  bowels  the^  qualities  of  that  wind 
jphor.  17.  which  is  then  prevalent.  Whence  we  read  in  Hippocrates,  that  changes  of  times,  whether  they  hap- 
pen  by  different  winds,  or  vicillitude  of  Seafons,  chiefly  bring  difeafes  ?  for  northerly  winch  do 
condenfe,  and  ftrenghten  our  bodies,  and  make  them  aeftive,  well  coloured  and  during,  by  refu(ci- 
tating  and  vigorating  the  native  heat.  But  (buthern  winds  relblve  and  moift en  our  bodies,  make 
us  heavy-headed,  dull  the  hearing,  caufe  giddinefs,  and  make  the  eyes  and  body  lef^  agile  •>  ^sthe 
Inhabitants  of  find  to  their  great  harm,  who  are  otherwife  ranked  among  the  moft  active 

people  of  France,  But  if  we  would  make  a  comparifon  of  the  Seafons,  and  Conftuutions  of  the  year  • 
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Kv  Decrcc  Drauffhts  are  more  wholefome  and  lefs  deadly  than  rains-,  I  judge,  for  that 

too  m^h  humidity  is  the  mother  of  putrefadion,  as  you  may  learn  by  thofe  Countries  which  „  m. 

are  ZwVuponby’^  wind  from  Sea.  For  in  thefe  flelh  which  is  ^Pf  Z  ^ 

foace  of  an  hour  and  fuch  Ulcers  as  in  other  places  are  eafily  and  quickly  healed,  do  them  by  the 
conflux  and  colledion  of  matter  become  inveterate  and  contumacious.  Therefore  as  when  the  lea-  pja^es. 
fens  of  the  year  fuccelTively  fall  out  agreeable  to  their  nature,and  when  each  feafon  is  feafonable,  ;hen 
either  we  are  not  fick  at  all,  or  alfuredly  with  lefs  danger.  So  on  the  contrary,  the  perfed  conftitu- 
tion  and  health  of  our  bodies  becomes  worfe  and  decays,  when  the  feafons  of  the  year  are  depraved 
and  perverted  in  time  and  temper.  Now  feeing  that  thefe  many  years,  the  four  feafons  of  the  year 
have  wanted  their  feafonablenefs,  the  Summer  wanting  hisufual  heat,  and  the  Winter  its  cold, 
and  all  things  by  moifture  and  the  dominion  of  the  fouthern  winds  have  been  huinid  and  languid, 

I  think  there  is  none  fo  ignorant  in  natural  Philofophy  and  AftroW  who  will  not  think  but  that 
the  caufes  of  the  malignity  aud  contumacy  of  thofe  dileafes  which  have  fo  long  alflided  all  France^ 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  Air  and  Heavens.  For  otherwife,  whence  have  fo  many  peftilent  and  . 
contagious  difeafes  tyrannized  over  fo  many  peo^de  of  every  age,  fex  and  conditmn?  Whence 
have  fo  many  Catarrhs,  Coughs,  and  heavindfo  of  the  head  ?  So  many  Pleurifci^Tumor%  Small- 
poxes,  Meades  and  Itches,  not  admitting  of  digeftion  and  remedies  prefenW  by  Art?  Wtence  . 
have  we  had  fo  many  venemous  Creatures,  as  Toads,  Gralhoppers,  CaterpiUers,  Spiders,  W^ps, 

Hornets,  Beetles,  Snails,  Vipers,  Snakes,  Liiards,  Scorpions,  and  Efts  orNeuts,  unlefs  from  exceffiye 
putrefaaion  which  the  humidity  of  the  air,  our  native  heat  tong  liquid  and  dull,  hath  m 

us  and  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Frame  ?  Hence  alfo  proceeds  the  infirmity  of  our  native  heat,  and  thj 
cot^ption  of  the  btod  and  humors  whereof  we  coirCft,  tvhich  the  rainy  Southwind  hath  caufed 
wSfultryheat.  Wherefore  in  thefe  laft  years  I  have  drawn  little  blood,  whichhath  not  prf- 
fentlvfliewcd  the  corruption  of  its  fubftance  bythe  black  or  greentlh  colour,  as  I  have  diltgentlj^ 
rAferved  in  aU  fuch  asl  have  bled  by  the  direaion  of  the  PhyCcians,  either  for  prevention  of  fu- 
tdte  or  cute  of  prefent  difeafes.  Whence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  flelhy  fubftance  of  our  bodies 

could  not  but  be  faulty  both  in  temper  and  confiftente;  feeing  that  the  blood  whence  it  is  genera-  ,  ,  ^ 

ted  had  drawn  the  feeds  of  corruption  from  the  defiled  air.  Whence  it  fell  out,  that  the  wounds  jn  what  bo4ei 
which  banned  with  lofs  of  fubftance  could  be  fcarce  healed  or  united,  becaufeof  the  d^raved  ^en  and 
natureof  the  blood.  For,  fo  the  wounds  and  ulcers  of  thofe  which  are  troubled  with  the  Dtopfiy^, 
whofe  blood  is  more  cold  or  wholly  waterilh  i  fo  of  leprous  perfons,  wtofe  blood  is  corrupt ,  and 
laftlv  of  all  fuch  as  have  their  bodies,  replete  with  ill  juyee,  or  elfe  arc  Cacheiftick,  will  not  eafily 
admitof  cure.  Yea  alfuredly,  if  butthevery  part  which  is  hurt  fwme  from  its  native  tem^,  the 
wound  will  not  eafily  be  cured.  Therefore  feeing  all  thefe  things,  both  the  putrefadhon  of  the  air, 
anLepraved  humors  of  the  body,  and  alfo  the  diftemper  of  the  affeaed  parts  confpired  together 
to  the  deftruaion  of  the  wounded;  what  marvel  was  it,  if  in  thefe  late  Civil  Wars,  the  wouiids 
which  were  for  their  quantity  fmall,  for  the  condition  of  the  wounded  part  but  little,  have  caufed 
fo  many  and  grievous  accidents,  and  laftlydeathftfelf?  Efpecially,  feeing  that  the  air  which  en- 
compaffeth  u|  tainted  with  putrefadion,  corrupts  ^nd  defiles  the 

fnira  tion,  the  body  and  humors  being  already  difpofed,  or  inclined  to  putrefadiom  N  ow  there  came 
S  a  fthik,  whkh  is  a  moftaffured  fign  of  futrefedion  from  thefe 

dreffed,  that  fuch  as  ftood  by  could  fcarce  endure  it  :  Neither  coo'|*is  ftmk  be  attributed  to 
want  of  dreffine  orfaultoftheChirurgeon;  for  the  wounds  of  the  Princes  and  Nobility  ftunk  as  ,  . , 

ill  as  thofe  of  the  common  Souldiers.  And  the  corruption  was  fuch,  that  if  any  chanced  to  be  mi;  An  ar^m^ 
dreft  for  one  day,  which  fometimes  hapned  amongft  fuch  a  multitude  of  wounded  perfons,  the  oext 

dav  the  wound  would  be  full  of  Worms.  Befidesalfo,  which  furthermore  argues  a  great  putrelaCti-  thjhumats, 

ci7of  humors,  many  had  abfcelfes  in  parts  oppofite  to  their  wounds  as  in  their  left  knee,  when  as 

the  right  ftioulder  was  wopnde4 ;  ill  the  left  ami,  when  as  the  right  leg  was  hurt.  Whichl  remem- 

berbefeltheKingofNawn-c.theDukeof  Nevers,  the  Lord  Kendun,  and  divers  others.  For  aft  men 
had  Nature  fo  over-charged  with  abundance  of  vicious  humors,  thatif  ttexpeUed  notpart  thereof 
bv  Impofthumes  to  the  habit  of  the  body,  it  certainly  otherw.ife  difpofed  of  it  amongft  the  inner  parts 
Of  SvTfor  hidilfeaiiigdeadbciies,  we obferved that  the  Spleen,  Liver,  Lungs,  and  other 
Bowels  wem  purulent, ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  Patiaits  by  reafoii  of  vapours  fent  from  them  to 
the  heart,  were  troubled  with  continual  Feavers.  Butthe  livetandall  Ae  veinous  partsbeiiigpol- 
Imed  and  fo  the  generation  of  the  laudable  blood  hindred,  they  laiiguilhed  for  want  of  fitting  nou- 
-  Sent.  But  when  the  brain  by  vapours  Was  drawn  in  to  fympathize  with  the  reft,  they  were  m^ 
leftedwith  Ravenings  and  Convulfions.  Wherefore  if  any  thing  fucceeded  unprofperoufly  m  fo 
gi-eat  malignancy  of  wounds,  the  Chirurgeon  was  not  to  be  blamed,  for  that  it  wer^crmie  to  hght 
f^ainft  G«l  and  the  Air,  wherein  the  hidden  fcourges  of  the  divine  Juftice  lye  hid.  Th«^  ^  ■  ,  ,,  i  . 

cording  to  the  mind  of  great  mpocrates,  who  commands  to  bring  all  contufed  wounds  to  All  contufed 

tioii,  that  fo  they  may  be  healedfwe  endeavoured  to  cute  with  fuch  medicines  wounds  made  with 
Gunftiot,  and  therefore  contufed ;  who  can  rightly  be  angry  with  us,  if  we  performed  it  not  fo  well,  fj, 
by  reafon  of  thofe  Putrefaftions,  Gangrenes  and  Mortifications  which  proceeded  from  the  cormpt 
Air:  For  all  that,  we  ufed  not  only  fuppuratives,  but  were  oft-times  forced  to  ufe  other  medicines , 
fo  long  turning  afide  from  the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  until  wc  had  orccome  the  fymptotns  which  much 
indanger  the  Patient,  and  cuftomarily  happen  upon  fuch  wounds,  as  alfo  upon  thofe  whi  J  are  made 
with  a  Sword,  or  any  other  kind  of  i^eapon  >  as  (hall  plainly  appear  in  the  following  Treatile,  to 
which  it now  feems  high  time  that  we'betake  our  felves. 
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A  divifion  of 
wounds  from 
the  variety  of 
the  wounded 
parts. 


From  the  dif¬ 
ference  of 
bullets. 

Wounds  made 
by  Gun/hoc 
arc  ufually 
round. 


C  H  A  P.  I. 

'  A  divifwn  of  Wounds  drawn  from  the  variety  of  the 'wounded  fairts^  and  the  Bullets  which  wound, 

All  wounds  which  are  made  in  mans  body  by  Gunihot,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  are 
accompanied  with  contulion,  dilaceration,  diftemper  and  fwelling.  1  fay,  all  thefepoiTefs 
either  the  noble  parts,  or  ignoble,  the  flelhy,  nervous,  or  bony  •,  feme  whiles  with  rending 
and  tearing  afunder  the  larger  veflels,  fometiraes  without  har'mhig  them.  Now  thefe  wounds  are 
only  fuperliciary,  or  elfe  pierce  deep  and  pafs  ejuite  through  the  Body.  But  there  is  alfo  another 
divifion  of  thefe  wounds  takai  from  the  variety  of  the  bullets  wherewith  they  are  made.  For  fome 
bullets  are  bigger,  fome  lefs,  feme  between  both  >  they  are  ufually  made  of  Lead,  yetfometimesof 
Steel,  Iron,  Brafs,  Tin,  fcarce  any  of  Silver,  much  lefs  of  Gold.  There  arifes  no  difference  from  their 
■figure  j  for  almoll  all  kinds  of  wounds  of  this' nature  are  round.  From  thefe  differences,  the  Chi- 
rurgeon  muft  take  his  Indications  what  to  do,  and  what  naedicines  to  apply.  The  firft  care  muft  be, 
that  he  think  not  thefe  horrid  and  malign  fymptoms,  which  ufually  happen  upon  thefe  kinds  of 
Wounds,  to  arife  from  combufiion,  or  poyfon  carried  with  the  bullet  into  the  wounded  part,  and 
that  for  thofe  reafons  we  have  formerly  handled  at  large.  But  rather  let  him  judge  they  proceed 
from  the  vehemency  of  the  contufion,  dilaceratibn  and  fradure,  caufed  by  the  bullets,  too  violent 
entry  into  the  nervous  and  bony  bodies.  For,  if  at  any  time  the  bullet  lhall  only  light  upon  the  flelhy 
parts,  the  wounds  will  be  as  eafily  cured,  as  any  other  wound  ufually  is,  which  is  made  with  a  con- 
tufing  and  round  kind  of  weapon,  as  I  have  often  found  by  frequent  experience,  whilli  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Wars,  and  performed  the  part  of  a  Cllirurgeon  to  many  Noblemen  and  common  Soul- 
diers,  according  to  the  counfel  of  fuch  Phyficians  as  were  there  overfeers  of  the  cure. 


.‘.I  I 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  tJse  figns  of  Wounds  made  by  Gunjhot, 


Signs  of 
wounds  frofn 
their  figure. 
From  their 
colour. 

From  the 
feeling  of  the 
blow. 

From  the 
bleeding. 
From  the 
heat  of  the 
wound. 
Whence  thefe 
wounds  are 
fomuch  con- 
tufed. 


WOunds  made  by  Gunlhot  are*  knOwn-  by  their  figure,  which  is  ufually  round  •,  by  their 
colour,  as  when  the  native  colour  of  the  part  decays,  and  inftead  thereof  a  livid,  green- 
ifh,  violet,  or  Other  colour  fucceeiis  i  by  the  feeling  or  fenfe  of  the  ftroke,  when  in  the 
very  inftant  of  the  receiving  thereof,'  he  feels  a  heavy  fenfe,  as  if  fome  great  fione,  or  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  or  fome  fuch  other  weighty  tiling  had  fain  upon  it  *,  by  the  fmall  quantity  of  blood  which  iffues 
out  thereat,  for  when  the  parts  are  contuled,  within  fome  fmall  while  after  the  flroke  they  fwell  up,  fb 
that  they  will  fcarce  admit  a  Tent,  whence  it  is  that  the  blood  is  ftopped,which  otherwife  would  flow 
forth  of  the  orifice  of  the  wound  •»  by  heat,  vvhich  happens  either  by  the  violentnefs  of  the  motion, or 
the  vehement  impulfion  of  the  air^  or  fee  attrition  of  the  contufed  parts, as  the  fleih  and  nerves.  Alfo 
you  may  conjecture  that  the  wound§  havb  been  made  by  Gunlhot, it  the  bones  lhall  be  broken,and  the 
fplinters  thereof  by  pricking  the  neighbouring  bodies  caufe  defluxion  and  inflammation.  But  the 
caufe  that  the  bullet  makes  fo  great  a  tontufion  is,  for  that  it  enters  the  body  without  any  points  or 
corners,  but  with  its  round  and  l^erical  body,  which  cannot  penetrate  but  with  mighty  force  j 
whence  it  cometh  to  pafs  that  the  wound  looks' black;  and  the  jad  jacent  parts  livid :  Hence  alfo  pro¬ 
ceed  fo  many  grievous  fymptoms,  as  Pain,  Defeixion,  Inflammation,  Apoftumation,  Convulfion 
-Threnfie,  Pallie,  Gangrene,  and  Mortification,  whence  laftly  Death  enfues.  Now  the  wounds  do 
often  call  forth  virulent  and  very  much  ftinking  filth,  by  reafon  of  the  great  contufion,  and  the  rend¬ 
ing  and  tearing  of  the  neigbouring  particles.  A  great  abundance  of  humors  flow  from  the  whole 
body,  and  fall  down  upon  the  affeded  parts,  tyhich  the  native  heat  thereof  being  diminilhed,  for- 
fakes,  and  prefently  an  unnatural  hear feifes upon  it.  Hitherto  alfo*  tend  an  univerfal  or  particular 
repletion  of  ill  humors,  chiefly  if  the  wounds  poffefs  the  nervous'  parts,  as  the  joynts.  Verily  nei¬ 
ther  a  Stag  with  his  horn,  nor  a  flint- oilt  of  a*  fling  can  givelb  great  a  blow,  or  make  fo  large  a 
wound,  as  a  leaden  or  iron  bullet  fhot  out  of  a  Gun  •,  as  that  which  going  with  mighty  violence 
pierces  the  body  like  a  Thunderbolt.  ^ 


Strange  bodies 
muft  firft  be 
pulled  forth. 


The  manner 
how  to  draw 
them  fortli. 


CHAP.  III. 

How  thefe  Wounds  muji  be  ordered^  at  the  firji  dreftng. 

THe  wound  muft  fortliwith  be  inlarged,  unlefs  the  condition  of  the  part  refill,  that  fo  there 
may  be  free  paffage  forth,  both  for  the  Sanies  or  matter,  alfo  for  fuch  things  as  are  farced, 
or  otherwife,  contained  therein  *,  fuch  as  are  pieces  of  their  Cloaths,  Bomball,  Linnen* 
Paper,  pieces  of  Mail  or  Armour,  Bullets,  Hail-lhot,  fplinters  of  Bones,  bruifed  Flelhy  and  the  like^ 
all  which  mull  be  plucked  forth  with  as  much  celerity  and  gentlenefs  as  may  be.  For  prefently  after 
the  receiving  of  the  wound  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  not  fo  great,  as  they  will  be  within  a 
Ihort  time  atter.  This  is  the  principal  thing  in  performance  of  this  work,  that  you  place  the  Patient 
juft  in  fuch  a  pofture  as  he  was  in,  at  the  receiving  of  the  wound  *,  for  otherwife  the  various  moti¬ 
on  and  turning  of  the  mufcles  will  either  hinder  or  ftraiten  the  paffage  forth  of  the  contained 
bodies.  You  lhall,  if  it  be  polTible,  fearch  for  thefe  bodies  with  your  finger,  that  fo  you  may 
the  more  certainly  and  exadly  perceive  them.  Yet  if  the  bullet  be  entred  femewhat  deep  in, 
then  you  lhall  fearch  for  it  with  a  round  and  blunt  probe,  left  you  put  the  Patient  to  pain  j  yet  often¬ 
times  you  lhall  fcarce  by  this  means  find  the  Bullet.  As  it  happened  to  the  Marlhal  of  Brijfac  in 
the  Siege  of  Betfignan^  who  was  wounded  in  his  right  Ihoulder  with  a  bullet,  which  the  Chirur- 

geons 
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geons  thought  to  have  entered  into  the  capacity  of  his  body.  But  I, '.wilhing  the.  Patient  to  ftand\x’3  . 
juh  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  did  when  he  received  the  \vound, ,  fpund  at  length  the  place  yvhere  the '  .  ^ 

Bullet  lay,  by  gently  preffinp  wkh  my  lingers,  the  parts  near  the  wounds,  and  the  red  which  I  fu-y, 
fpedfed -/as  alfo  by  the  fwelling,hardners,pain  andblacknefs  ofthepart,  which  \^as  the  rowcrpart^‘  r  ■. 
of  the  Ihoulder  near  unto  the  eighth  or  ninth  fpondil  of  the  backli  Wherefore  the  bullet  being 
taken  forth  by  making  incifion  in  the  place,  the  wound  was  quickly  healed,  and  the  Gentleman  reco¬ 
vered.  You  lhall  obferve  this,  and  rather  believe  the  judgment  of  your  fingers,  than  of  your  Probe* 

^  .  C  H  A  P.  IV. 

A  Vefcriptioncf  fit  Inftruments  to  dr arv  forth  Bullets  and  other  firange  Bodies, 

Both  the  magnitude^ and  figure  of  Inftruments  fit  for  drawing  forth  of  bullets  andothelf 
ftrange  bodies,  are  various  according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  incident  occafions.  Forfomc 
are  toothed,  others  fmooth,  others  of  another  figure  and  bignefs  j  of  all  which  forts  the 
Chirurgeon  mufthave  divers  in  a  readinefs,  that  he  may  fit  them  to  the  bodies  and  wounds,  and 
not  the  wounds  and  bodies  to  his  Inftruments. 


fhe  Delineation  of  fuchliks  Infirumeuts* 
i 


*tl}e  fir  ait  Cranes  hill  being 
alfo  toothedfit  for  drain¬ 
ing  forth  hail-flonespieces 
ofarmour^jplinter  of  bones 
and  fuch  things  as  lye 
deep  mithin. 


The  Duclq-biU. 


A  'toothed  Croms-bilL 


This  Duck^-biU 
hath  a  large^  round 
and  toothed  cavity 
in  the  endj  for  foif 
more  eafily  'tak^h 
hold  of.  the  Bullet 
vshen  it  lies  among  Ji 
'  much  flejhl  ^  ' 


The  crooked  Cranes-biJf  vpith 
teeth  liks  a  Sam, 


Another  Infirwnent  fit  for  draining  forth  of  Bullets,  which 

may  he  termed  a  Catch-bullet, 

» 


A  Shews  the  Tlrunk, 

B  Shews  the  rod,  or  firing,  Hthick. 

opens  and  Jhuts  the  joynti 
G  The  joynt. 


Bb  2  Anotbtt 


I 


Wounds  made  hy  GunJhoty  See 


^Jhemthe  Jere^^fin,  hT^heholX 

lorped  part  ^rphkh  receives  the  ^ 
round  part  noted  n>ith  C,  n?hich 
is  opened  and Jhut  by  the  fereno. 


"  f  ts  opened  and  put  by  the  jerevp*  v 

;  •  DD  Falls  or  ftays^  which  go-  y 

vern  the  running  branch  f-  > 

But  if  thefe  ftiange  bodies,  efpecially  .Bullets  too  deep  in-  they 

ly  be  tsjke^  forth  with  your  Levatory,  orelfefijy  the  'hflpi^^  the&  Oimblets.  Thefe  Gin^ets  are 
ewedirito  th^  pipes,  or  canes,  and  enter  wfelVt;heii^rewed,.poB|ts  into  the  feulle^’ if  that  they 
of  Lead  and  of  no  harder  mpfal  i  awd^fa^Beins  fafllwcti  in  them,  biEE®'l!nem  out  Wfth 


The  inftruments  which  follow  are  called  Seton-needks, 
or  Probes  whofe  ufe  is,  to  draw  through  a  Flamula,  fo  to 
keep  the  wound  open,  that  you  may  the  better  take  forth 
any,  ftrange  body.  Befides  alfo  wte  iUfe  the  fame  Needles  to 
fearch,  or  as  it  were  to  found  the  deepnefs  of  the  wounds. 
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and  to  find  out  the  bullets.  For  they  cannot  put  one  to  much  pain  becaufe  they  have  fmooth  and 
round  ends.  So  alfo  all  Probes  wherewith  we  fearch  for  bullets,  muft  have  fomewhat  large,  what  Probes 
Trohes  for  to  put  flamulas  through  a  IFound  withal,  rmnot-b  mnnH  r'nrlc.  Fnr  fir  to  fearch 


fmooth  and  round  ends.  For  to  fearch 
feeing  that  the  verges  of  the  wounds 
Wound  meet  together  prefen t- 
ly  after  the  hurt,  if  the  Probes 
be  too  (mail  or  llender,  they 
will  ftick  in  the  inequality  of 
the  flelh ,  neither  will  they  be 
able  to  come  to  the  Bullet. 

But  if  they  be  lharp  and  point¬ 
ed,  they  will  caufe  and  renew 
the  pain  by  pricking  the  flelh 
L — — ^  >»vthev  meet  withal,  andfo  hin- 

your  intention  of  find- 
ing  the  ‘Bullet :  Now  you  mull 
be  furnilhed  with  thefe  In- 
flrumentsof  a  different  length, 
according  to  the  various  thick- 
nefs  of  the  parts  ^  for  you 
cannot  put  any  through  the 
thigh  but  fuch  as  are  of  a  good 
length. 


C  H  A  P.  IX. 

IFhat  drejjtng  muji  firji  he  ufed^  after  the  jhange  bodies  are  plucJ^d  or  drawn  out  of  the  IF mnd, 

WHen  the  flrange  bodies  are  drawn  or  pluck’d  out  of  the  wound,  by  thofe  means  we 
have  formerly  recited,  the  chief  of  the  cure  muff  be  to  heal  the  contufion,  and  amend 
the  diflemper  of  the  air  if  it  be  hot  and  moift,  that  is,  fubjed  to  putrefadion.  This 
jlhall  be  done  by  medicines  taken  inwardly,  applied  outwardly,  and  put  into  the  wound.  Things  to 
be  inwardly  ufed  in  diet  and  Pharmacy  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  learned  Phyficians for  the  par¬ 
ticular  and  topick  medicines,  (unlefs  from  the  prefent  conftitution  of  the  air,  the  condition  of  'the 
wounded  part,or  from  fome  other  caufe, there  being  a  danger  of  a  Gangrenejyou  mull:  ufe  fuppuratives 
as  you  ufually  do  in  contufions  ,  fuch  as  are  oyls  of  Whelps,  and  that  which  we  call  a  DigelHve  •>  you 
muft  chiefly  forbear  fuppuratives,  when  as  the  wounded  part  is  of  a  nervous  nature.  Fox  all  ner¬ 
vous  parts  require  drier  medicines  then  flelhy,  as  we  have  formerly  delivered  fpeaking  of  wounds 
of  the  joynts  >  wherefore  in  wounds  of  the  joynts  ^nd  nervous  parts  you  (hall  ufe  more  Venice  Tur¬ 
pentine  than  oyl.  Laurentius  Jokrtm  the  Kings  Phylician  and  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity  of 
Mompelier^  in  a  Treatife  which  he  writ  of  wounds  made  with  Gunftiot,  forbids  the  ufe  of  Elcharo- 
ticks  both  adual  and  potential,  in  thefe  wounds,  if  Ample  Tor  that  they  induce  pain, inflammation, a 
feaver,gangrene,and  other  deadly  lymptoms.  Befides  alfo,  an  Efchar  will  hinder  fuppuration,which 
is  to  bedefired  in  this  kind  of  wounds,  that  fo  the  contufed  flelh  may  be  fevered  from  the  Ibund, 
left  it  be  drawn  to  putrefaction  by  contagion.  Which  ealily  happens  when  an  Efchar  is  drawn,  as  a 
bar  over  it,  for  th  en  the  excreraentitious  humor  remains  longer  in  the  part,  and  the  putredinous 
vapours,  hindred  from  paffing  forth,  are  increafed,  and  carried  from  the  lelfer  veffels  to  the  big¬ 
ger,  and  fo  over  all  the  Body.  Wherefore,  when  you  fufpeCt  putrefadlion,  letting  alone  fup¬ 
puratives,  ufe  in  the  firft  place  fuch  things  as  relift  putrefaCtion,  as  this  following  Oyntment.  ik 
Pulver,  alumin,  roc:b£^  viridis  £risy  vitrioli  Romania  inellis  rofat,  an,  ^  ’f^  ateti  beni  quantum  fuficit^  bidli- 
ant  omnia  fmul  fecundum  artem^  &•  fiat  medicamentum  ad  formam  mellis.  This  by  reafon  of  the  heat 
and  fubtlety  of  the  fubftance,  hath  a  faculty  to  induce  and  attenuate  the  humors,  as  alfo  to  call 
forth  the  native  heat  drawn  in  and  diftipated  by  the  violent  and  forcible  entrance  of  the  bullet 
into  the  body furthermore  alfo  it  correCls  the  venemous  contagion  of  the  virulent  humor.  Now 
this  medicine  (hall  be  ufed,  diffolvedin  Vinegar  ox  Aqua  vit£^  znd.  be  put  into  the  wound  with 
tents  or  pledgets.  The  tents  which  fliall  be  ufed  at  the  firft  drefling  muft  be  fomewhat  long 
and  thick,  that  by  dilating  the  wound,  they  may  make  way  for  application  of  other  remedies  •, 
otherwife  you  may  make  injection  with  a  Syringe,  that  fo  it  may  penetrate  the  more  powerfully. 
But  this  deferibed  Mgyptiacum  lhall  be  tempered  according  to  the  condition  of  the  affeeffed  parts, 
for  the  nervous  parts  will  be  offended  with  it  as  being  too  acrid  i  but  it  may  be  qualified  by  ad¬ 
mixture  of  oyl  of  Turpentine  and  Saint  Johns-wort.  Alfo  we  may  well  be  without  Mgypti- 
acum  when  there  is  no  fuch  peftilent  conftitution  of  the  air,  as  w^fecnin  the  late  Civil  Wars. 
After  the  ufe  of  you  (hall  with  emollient  and  lenitive  medicines  procure  the  falling 

away  of  the  Efchar,  and  iuch  a  medicine  is  this  following  Oyl,  being  fomewhat  more  than  warm. 

Olei  violati  lib,  iiij.  in  quihm  coquantur  catelli  duo  nuper  nati^  ufque  ad  diffidutionem  ojfium^  addenda 
vermium  terrejirmm-,  ttt  decet  pr£paratomm ,  1b  i.  Coquantur  fmul  lento  igne^  deinde  fiat  exprejfo  ad 
ufum^  addenda  terebinth,  venet,  5  iij.  Aqua  vit£  5  i.  This  Oyl  hath  a  wonderful  force  to  affwage 
pain,  to  bring  the  wound  to  fuppuration,  and  caufe  foe  falling  away  of  the  Efchar.  This  enfuing 
Oyl  is  made  moreeafily.  \kOleifeminis  lini^  &  lilior,  an,  5  iij.  Vnguent,  bafilic,  §  L  Liquefiantfi- 
mul  &  fiat  medicamentum  :  Put  of  this  a  fufficient,  quantity  into  the  wound  i  for  this  being  ap¬ 
plied  indifferent  hot,  hath  power  to  affwage  pain,  to  foften  and  humeT  the  orifice  of  the  wound, 
and  help  forwards  fuppuration,  which  is  the  true  manner  of  curing  thefe  kinds  of  wounds,  accor- 

Bb  3  /  ding 


A  caution  in 
the  ufe  of  fup¬ 
puratives. 


Why  Efeharo- 
ticks  mufl  be 
efehevved  in 
thefe  kinds,  if, 
they  be  fim- 
ple. 

How  an  Ef¬ 
char  may  caule 
putrefadton. 

The  deferipti^i 
on  of  an 
t/£gyftiacum. 


Howahd  when 
to  temper  this 
t/E.gyftiacm, 


The  oil  of 
Whelps  a  c 
geltivc.  An 
dyne,  and : 
medicine  ti 
procure  th 
falling  awa 
of  an  Efchi 
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of  Wounds  made  hy  Gunfhot^ 
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Lib.  it 

The  faculties 
of  the  powder 
of  Mercury. 


The  force  of 
calcined  vi¬ 
triol. 

How  wounds 
made  by  Gun- 
fhot  may  be 
combuft. 


Scarification. 


An  Aftringcnt 
repelling  me¬ 
dicine. 

The  binding 
up. 

How  oft  the 
wound  muft 
bedreftin  a 
day. 


rlincr  to  the  rule  Hippecratef,  which  wifhes  every  contufed  wound  to  be  prefently  brought  te 
fuDDuratidn  for  fo  it  mW  be  lefs  fubjed  to  a  Phlegmon  *,  and  bcfides,  all  the  rent  and  bruifed  flefh 
mud  nutrehe  difTolve  and  turn  to  quitture,  that  new  and  good  flefh  may  be  generated  inftead  there¬ 
of.  Laurmim  much  commends  this  following  medicine,  of  whofe  efficacy,  as  yet  I  have 

m*ade  no  trial  R  Tulvcr.  mercur.  bis  calcinati^  I  i.  4dipU  porci  recentis^  vel  huiyri  recentts ,  5  viij.  Cam- 
tbor£in  aaua  viu  diffoluU,  ^  ij.  Mifce  omnia  fmul,  addenda  tantillum  olei  lilimtm,  ant  lint.  Experi¬ 
ence  taught  him,  and  Reafon  alfo  Ihews,  that  this  kind  of  remedy  is  very  commendable  i  for  the 
powder  of  Mercury,  if  mixed  with  a  grofs  and  humedtingrnatter,  doth  in  a  (hort  fpace  turn  the 
bruifed  flefh  into  without  cauling  any  great  pain.  For  theCamphire,  whether  it  be  “Of^r 
cold  ill  temper,  it  fnuch  conduces  to  thatputpofe,  by  reafon  of  the  fubtlety  of  the  parts  whereof 
itconfifls*  For  by  means  of  this  quality  the  medicines  enter  with  more  facility  into  the  affected  bo¬ 
dies  and  perform  their  parts  \  befides  alfo,  Camphire  refills  Putrefadlion.  Some  drop  into  the  wound 
Aqiia  wherein  they  have  diffolved  fome  calcined  vitriol.  Which  kind  of  remedy  is  not  fuppura- 
tive,but  yet  much  refills  putrefadion,  fo  that  we  may  ufe  it  with  good  fuccefs,  when  the  weather  is 
hot’  moifl  and  foggy.  But  when  the  wound  is  made  very  near  at  hand,  it  cannot  but  be  burnt  by 
the’  flame  of  the  powder  ^  in  which,  remedies  ufed  for  burns,  will  be  ufeful,  not  omitting  fuch  as 
are  fit  for  contufions.  But  for  thofe  parts  which  lye  next  the  wound,  you  fhall  not,  unlefs  at  the 
firfl  dreffing,  apply  refrigerating  and  aflringent  things,  but  rather  emollient  and  fupputative.' For 
thpfe'things  which  have  a  refrigerating  faculty,  weaken  the  party  and  hinder  fuppuration. 
afiringents  conflipate  the  skin,  which  isthecaufe,  that,  the  putrid  vapours  fhuts  up  and  hindred 
from  tranfpiration  and  paffage  forth,  a  Gangrene  and  Mortification  eatily  feife  upon  the  part.  But 
if  the  contufion  be  great,  and  diffufe  it  felf  more  largely  over  the  flefh,  the  part  muft  be  much  Icari- 
lied  that  fo  the  contufed  and  concrete  blood,  and  therefore  fubjeeff  to  putrefaction,  may  be  eva¬ 
cuated.  But  for  thofe  parts,  which  fomewhat  farther  diflant  from  the  wound,  encorapafs  the  con¬ 
tufed  flefh,  they  require  refrigerating  and  llrengthening  medicines,  fo  to  hinder  the  falling  down 
and  fettling  of  the  humor  in  that  part,  which  is  this  enfoing  medicine.  R  puLboli  armen.fanguinjyra- 
Mvrrh£^  an.X  i.  fucciColan.fempervivi^  portulac.  an.  5  i  p.;  album  \\\].ovorum.  oxythodin.  quantum 


Cu^citi  fiat  linimentum^  utdeeet.  You  may  ufe  this  and  the  like  until  the  fufpeded  fymptom  be 
pafl  fear.  Neither  mull  you  have  lefs  care,  of  binding  up  and  rolling  the  part,  than  of  your  me¬ 
dicines  •,  for  it  doth  not  a  little  conduce  to  the  cure,  to  bind  it  fo  fitly  up  as  it  may  be  without  pain. 
The  wound  at  the  beginning  of  the  cure,  mufl  be  dreffed  but  once  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  that  is, 
until  the  wound  be  come  to  fuppuration  i  but  when  the  quitture  begins  to  flow  from  it,  and  confe- 
quently  the  pain  and  Feaver  are  increafed,  it  fhall  be  dreft  twice  a  day,  that  is,  every  twelve  hours. 
And  when  the  quitture  flows  more  abundantly  than  ufual,  fo  that  the  colledrion  thereof  is  very 
troublefome  to  the  Patient,  it  will  be  requifite  todrefs  it  every  eight  hours  i  that  is,  thrice  a  day. 
Now  when  as  this  abundant  efflux  is  fomewhat  flaked,  and  begins  to  decreafe,  it  will  fufhee  to 
drefsittwiceaday.  But  when  the  Ulcer  is  filled  with  flefh,  and  confequently  calls  forth  but  little 
matter,  it  will  forve  to  drefs  it  once  a  day,  as  you  did  at  the  firfl. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

How  you  jhaU  order  it  at-  the  fecond  drejjiag. 

At  the  fecond  and  following  dreflings,  unlefs  you  fufpe(ff  putrefadion,  and  a  Gangrene, 
you  fhall  only  put  into  the  wound  fome  of  the  Oyls  formerly  deferibed,  adding  to  them 
the  yolks  of  fome  eggs  and  a  little  Saffron  j  and  ufe  this  medicine,  until  the  wound  come 
to  perfedl  fuppuration.  Here  you  muft  note  this,  that  thefe  kinds  of  wounds  are  [onger  before 
they  come  to  fuppuration,  than  other  wounds  made  by  any  other  fort  of  Weapon  v  bom  for  that 
the  bullet,  as  alfo  the  air  which  it  violently  carries  before  it,  by  much  bruifing  the  flefh,^  on  eve¬ 
ry  fide,  diffipates  the  native  heat,  andexhaufts  thefpiritsof  the  part.  Which  things  hmderdi- 
geftion,  and  often  caufe  the  matter  to  ftink,  as  alfo  many  other  pernicious'  fymptoms.  Yet  molt 
ufually  Pus  or  quitture  appears  within  three  or  four  days,  fooner  and  later  ijiccording  to  the  va¬ 
rious  complexion  and  temperament  of  the  Patients  bodies,  and  the  condition  a^f  the  ambient  air 
in  heat  and  cold.  Then  by  little  and  little  you  muft  come  to  deterfives,  adding  to  the  former  m^ 
dicine  fome  Turpentine  wafhed  inRofe,  Barley,  or  fome  other  fuch  like  water,  which  may  waih 
away  the  biting  thereof.  If  the  incompaffing  air  be  very  cold,  you  Wy^  to  good  P^^^’ 
fome  Aqua  vit£  j  for  by  Galenas  prefeript,  we  muft  not  ufe  hot  medicines  in  Winter,  and  kls  hot  in 
Summer.  Then  in  the  next  place  ufe  deterfives  j  as,  Pi  A qu£  decoaionis  hordet  quantum  juffiett^  jucct 
'  planta^inis,  apiL  agrimon,  centaurei  minoris^  an.  5  i.  BuUiant  omnia  fimul  i  in  fine  decoaionis  adde  tere  in- 
thifu  veneu  5  iij.  Mellis  rofat.  i].farin.  hordei  5  iij.  Croci  9  i.  Let  them  all  be  well  mixed  together 
and  make  a  Mundificative  of  an  indifferent  confiflence.  Or,  R  Sued  clyment,  plantag.  abftnth.apu, 

an.li].  Tfereb.  venet.  5  iiij.  Swup.  abfmth.  &  mellis  rof.  an.  ^  i\].  BuUiant  omniajecundumartempojiea 
colentur  in  colatura^  adde  pulver.  aloes.)  majiiches.)  IrcosFlorent.  far.  hord.  anZ  t.Fiat  Mundipcatrimm 
ad  ufum  diVtum.  Or,  R  Terebinth.venet.  lot£  in  aq.rof.\  v.  Olei  rof.^  i.  Mellis  roj.i\]mynh£,aleos,  majttcb. 
arijioloch.  rotund£.  an.3\\<.  F^r.  W.  5  iij.  Make  a  Mundificative,  which  you  may  put  into 

the  wound  with  Tents,  but  fuch  as  arc  neither  too  long,  nor  thick,  left  they  hinder  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  quitture  and  vapours,  whence  the  wounded  part  will  be  troubled  with  erolion,pain, 
defluxion,  inflammation,  abfeefs,  putrefailion  •,  all  which  feverally  of  themfelves,  as  alio  by  111- 
fedling  the  noble  parts,  are  troublefome  both  to  the  part  affeded,  as  alfo  to  the  whole  bo  y 
befides.  Wherefore  you  fhall  put  into  the  wound  no  Tents,  unlefs  fmall  ones  5  01  an  indine- 

rent  confiflence  •,  left  (as  I  faidj  you  hinder  thepalTing  forth  of  the  matter,  or  by  their  hard  prel- 
fing  of  the  part,  caufe  pain,  and  fo  draw  on  malign  fymptoms*  But  feeing  Tents  are  uled  both  to 
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keep  open  a  wound  fo  long,  until  all  the  ftrange  bodies  be  taken  forth,  alip  to  carry  the  iijedi- 

cines  wherewithal  they  are  anointed,  even  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  :  Now  if,  the  wound  be 
finuous  and  deep,  that  fo  the  medicine  cannot  by  that  means  arrive  at  the  bottom  and  all  the  parts 
thereof  vou  muft  do  your  bufinefs  by  injedions  made  of  the  following  decodion.  N  aq,  hord. 
ammon.  centaur,  minor.  pimpinel!£,  ahfintb.  pUntag,  M.  Kad,  arifloloch,  rotund,  Z  i‘-  Fiatduocuo 
adlib.],  in  colatura  exprejfa dijjhlve  aloes  hepatica  3  iiiy  Mellis rof.  5  ij«  Bulliant  modicum,  injCxtiome 

of  this  decodion  three  or  four  times.into  the  wound,  as  olten  as  you  drefs  the  Patient  •,  and  it  this 
thill  not  be  fufficient  to  cleanfe  the  tilth,  and  walk  the  fpongicus,  putrid  and  dead  tleih,  you  (hall 
ditfolve  therein  as  much  :Egyptiacum  as  you  Qiall  think  lit  for  the  prefent  ncceirity,but  commonly  you 
lhall  dilTolve  an  ounce  of  Agyptucum  in  a  pint  of  the  decodion.  Verily  JE^yptiacum  doth  powerfully 
confume  the  proud flelli  which  lies.in  the  capacity  of  the  wound,  betides  alfo,  it  only  works  upon 
-foch  kind  of  flelh.  For  this  purpofe,  I  have  alfo  made  trial  ot  the  powder  of  Mercury  and  burnt 
Alum  equally  mixed  together,  and  found  them  very  powertul,  even  as  fublimate,  or  Arfenickfbut 
thatthefe  caufe  not  fuch  pain  in  their  operation.)  I  certainly  much  wonder  at  the  largenefs  Ot 
the  Efchar  which  ar ifes  by  the  afperlion  of  thefe  powders.  Many  Praditioners  would  hav e  a  great 

quantity  of  the  injedion  to  be  left  in  the  cavities  of  iinuous  Ulcers,  or  wounds  j  which  thing  1 
could  never  allow  of.  For  this  contained  humor  caufeth  an  unnatural  tenfion  in  thefe  parts,  and 
taints  them  with  fuperfluous  moifture,  whereby  the  regeneration,  of  flelh  is  hindered  -,  for  that 
every  Ulcer  as  it  is  an  Ulcer,  requires  to  be  dryed,  in  Hippocrates  opinion.  Many  alfo  cffeii^d  in 
the  too  frequent  ufe  of  Tents  i  for  as  they  change  them  every  hour,  they  touch  the  tides  of  the 
wound,  caufe  pain,  and  renew  other  malign  fymptoms',  wheretor^fuch  Ulcers  as  call  torth  more 
abundance  of  matter,  I  could  with  rather  to  be  drefled  with  hollow  Tents,  like  thofe  I  formerly  de- 
feribed  to  be  put  into  wounds  ot  the  Chell.  You  lhall  alfo  prefs  a  linnen  boulfler  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  that  fo  the  parts  themfelves  may  be  mutually  eondenfed  by  that  prelTure  and  the  quit- 
ture  thrufl  forth  s  neither  will  it  be  amifs  to  let  this  boulfler  have  a  large  hole  fitted  to  the  orihce  of 
the  wound  and  end  of  the  hollow  Tent  and  Pipe,  that  fo  you  may  apply  a  fpunge  for  to  receive  the 
quitture,  for  fo  the  matter  will  be  more  fpeedily  evacuated  and  fpent,  elpccially  it  it  be  bound  up  with 
an  expulfive  ligature,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ulcer, and  fo  wrapping  it  up  to  the  top.  All  the 
the  boulflers  and  rowlers,  which  lhall  be  applied  to  thefe  kinds  of  wounds,  lhall  be  dipped  in 
Oxycrate  or  Red-Wine,  feto  flrengthenthe  part,  and  hinder  defluxion.  But  you  mull  have  a 
fpecial  care,  that  you  do  not  bind  the  wound  too  hard,  from  hence  will  arilc  pain,  hindering  the 
pWage  forth  of  the  putredinous  vapours  and  excrements,  which  the  contufed  flelh  calls  forth  i  and 
alfo  tear  of  an  Jtropbh ,  or  want  of  nourilhment,  the  alimentary  juyees  being  hindred  from  coming 
to  the  parti 
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CHAP.  VII. 

}>y  what  means  firange  Bodies^  left  in  at  the  firfidreJJjng-i  maybe  drawn  forthi 

IT  divei'S  times  happens,  that  certain  fplinters  of  bonesj  broken  and lhattered  afimder  by  the 
violence  of  the  broke,  cannot  be  pulled.forth  at  the  firb  drelT.ng,  for  that  they  either  do  not 
yield  or  fall  away, or  elfe  cannot  be  found  by  the  formerly  deferibed  Inllruments.  r  or  which  pur-  to  be  ti- 
pofe  this  is  an  approved  medicine  to  draw  forth  that  which  is  left  behind.  Ik  Kadic.  Ireos F loren.  panac.  ken  fortli. 

&  capper.  an.3n].  Arijioloch.  rotund.  mann£,  tburis,  an.  3  i*  poliinemredaaa.incorporentur  cummelk 
rorar  &  terebintb.  venet.an.  %  ij.  Or  R  Fefn.  pini  ficc£  ^  iip  Pumicis  combujH  &  extmcJt  tn  vine  albo.  rd- 
die.  Ireos,  arijiolocbU,  an.  Z  1^  FburisZi-  Squama  £ris,  3  in  pollinem  redigantur,  tneorpefentur  cum 
melle  rofato,  fiat  medkamentum. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Indications  tobe  ohferved  in  ibis  kind  of  W mnds'. 

He  Ulcer  being  cleanfed  and  purged,  ahd  all  ftrange  bodies  taken  fortly,  Natufos  endear 
B  vouis  to  regenerate  flelh,  and  cicatrize  it,  mull  be  helped  forwards  vyith  convenient  re- 

JR  medics,  both  taken  inwardly,  and  applied  outwardly.  To  which  things  we  maybe  eahly 

andfafely  carried  by  indications  drawn,  flrft  from  the  elfence  of  the  difeafe,  then  from  the  caufe  i 
if  as  yet  prefent  it  nourilh  the  difeafe.  For  that  whkhGr?/e«  fays.  Lib.  3.  tox  that  no  Indi¬ 
cation  may  betaken  from  the  primitive  caufe  and  times  mull  be  underflood  of  the  tinie  pair, 
and  the  caufe  which  is  abfent.  And  then  from  the  principal  times  of  the  difeafe,  the  beginning, 
increafe.  Hate,  and  declination  ■?  for  each  of  thefe  four  require  their  remedies.  Others  are  taken 
from  the  temperament  of  the  Patienf,  fo  fo^t  no  Chirurgeon  need  doubt,  that  fome  medianes  are 
Ht  for  cholerick,  btherfome  for  phlegmatick  bodies.  Hither  refer  the  indication  taken  from  the 
age  of  the  Patient ;  alfo  it  is  drawn  from  his  diet,  for  no  man  mull  preferibe  any  ilender  diet  to  j 

one  who  is  always  feeding,  as  to  him  w-ho  is  accuftoraed  to  eat  but  once  or  twice  a  day.  Hence  it  is 
that  a  diet  confilling  only  of  Panada’s  is  more  fitter  for  Italians  than  for  French  men-)  for  we  mull 
give  fomewhat  to  cullom,  which  is  as  it  were  another  nature.  Vocations  and  daily  exercifes,  are  re- 
ferred  to  diet :  For  other  things  befit  Husbandmen  and  Labourers,  whofe  flelh  is  denfe,  and  skin  on  which  is 
hardned  by  much  labour,  than  idle  and  delicate  perfons.  But  of  all  other,  have  diligent 
of  that  indication  which  is  drawn  from  the  llrength  of  the  Patient-)  for  we  mull  prefently,  (a 
elfe  being  negledled)  fuccour  the  fainting,  or  decaying  llrength  s  wherefore  if  it  be  needful  to  cut  q# 

off  a  member  that  is  putrefied,  the  operation  mull  be  deferred  if  the  llrength  of  the  all  other, 

dejc(ffed,that  he  cannot  have  it  performed  without  manifell  danger  of  his  life.  Alfo  indication 
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mav  be  drawn  from  the  incompaffing  air,  under  which  alfo  is  comprehended  that,  which  is  taken 

from  the  feafon  of  the  year,  region,  the  liate  of  the  air  and  foil,  and  the  particular  condition  of  the 
prefent  and  lately  by-paft  time.  Hence  it  is  we  read  in  Guido,  that  wounds  of  the  head  are  cured 
with  far  more  difficulty  at  Tatis,  thzn  2.t  Avignon  \  where,  notwithftanding  on  the  contrary,  the 
wounds  of  the  legs  are  cured  with  more  trouble,  than  at  Taris  •>  the  caufe  is,  the  air  is  cold  and  moift 
at  Taris  s  which  ranftitution  feeing  it  is  hurtful  to  the  brain  and  head,  it  cannot  but  muh  be  oifen- 
fivc  to  the  wounds  of  thefe  parts.  But  the  heat  of  the  ambient  air  at  Avignon,  attenuates  and  dif- 
folves  the  humors,  and  makes  them  flow  from  above  downwards.  But  if  any  objed  that  experience 
contradids  this  opinion  of  Guido,  and  fay,  that  wounds  of  the  head  are  more  frequently  deadly  in 
hot  Countreys  i  let  him  underhand  that  this  muft  not  be  attributed  to  the  manifefl  and  natural  heat 
of  the  air,  but  to  a  certain  malign  and  venenate  humor,  or  vapour  difperfed  through  the  air,  and 
raifedout  of  the  Seas*,  as  you  may  eafily  obferve  in  thofe  places  of  Fmweand  which  border 
upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  An  indication  may  alfo  be  drawn  from  the  peculiar  temper  of  the 
wounded  parts,  for  the  mufculous  parts  muft  be  drelTed  after  one,  and  the  bony  parts  after  another 
manner.  The  different  fenfe  of  the  parts,  indicates  and  requires  the  like  variety  of  remedies  i  for 
you  ftiall  not  apply  fo  acrid  medicines  to  the  nerves  and  tendons,  as  to  the  ligaments  which  arc  de- 
ftituteof  fenfe.  The  likereafon  alfo  for  the  dignity  and  fundion  of  the  parts  needful  for  the  pre- 
fervationof  lifei  for  oft-times  wounds  of  the  brain,  or  fome  other  of  the  natural  and  vital  parts, 
for  this  very  reafon  that  they  are  deHxed  in  thefe  parts,  divert  the  whole  manner  of  the  Cure,  which 
is  ufually  and  generally  performed  in  wounds.  Neither  that  without  good  caufe ,  for  oft-times 
from  die  condition  of  the  parts,  we  may  certainly  pronounce  the  whole  fuccefs  df  the  difeafe  b  for 
wounds  which  penetrate  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  into  the  heart,  the  large  veflels,  the  cheft, 
the  nervous  parts  of  the  midriff,  the  liver,  ventricles,  fmall  guts,  bladder,  if  fomewhat  large  are 
deadly  i  as  alfo  thofe  which  light  upon  a  joynt  in  a  body  repleat  with  ill  humors,  as  we  have  for¬ 
merly  noted.  Neither  muft  you  negled  that  indication  which  is  drawn  from  the  fituation  of  the 
part,  and  the  commerce  ithath  with  the  adjacent  parts,  or  from  the  figure  thereof  i  feeing  that 
Galen  himfelf  would  not  have  it  negleded.  But  we  muft  conlider  in  taking  thefe  forementioned 
Indications,  whether  there  be  a  compofition,  or  complication  of  the  difeafes  •,  for  as  there  is  one 
and  that  a  Ample  inication,  of  one  and  that  a  fimple  difeafe,  fomuft  the  indication  be  various  of 
a  compound  and  complicate  difeafe.  But  there  is  obferved  to  be  a  triple  compofition  or  complicatioii 
of  affedls  befides  nature :  For  either  a  difeafe  is  compounded  with  a  difeafe,  as  a  wound,  or  a  phleg¬ 
mon  with  a  fratfture  of  a  bone  s  or  a  difeafe  with  a  caufe,  as  an  ulcer  with  a  defluxion  j  or  a  difeale 
with  a  fymptom,  as  wound  with  pain  or  bleeding.  Itfometimes  comes  topafs,  that  thefe  three, 
the  difeafe,  caufe  and  fymptome,  concur  in  one  cafe  oraffed.  In  artificially  handling  of  which, 
we  muft  follow  G^iWscounlel,  whowilhes  in  complicated  and  compounded  afteds,  that  werdift 
the  more  urgent  j  then  let  us  withftand  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  i  and  laftly  that  affed,  without  which 
the  reft  caniwt  cannot  be  cured.  Which  counfel  muft  well  be  obferved;,  for  in  this  compofure  of  af- 
feds,  which  diftrads  the  Emperick  •,  on  the  contrary,  the  rational  Phyfician  hath  a  way  preferibed 
in  a  few  and  thefe  excellent  words,  which  if  he  follow  in  his  order  of  cure,  he  can  fcarce  mifs  to 
heal  the  Patient.  Symptoms  truly  as  they  are  fymptoms,  yield  no  indication  of  curing,  neither 
change  the  order  of  the  cure  ^  for  when  the  difeafe  is  healed,  the  fymptom  vanifties  as  that  which 
follows  the  difeafe,  as  a  ftiadow  follows  the  body.  But  fymptoms  do  oftentimes  fo  urge  and  prefs  *, 
that  perverting  the  whole  order  of  the  cure,  we  are  forced  to  refill:  them  in  the  firft  place,  as  thofe 
which  would  otherwife  increafe  the  difeafe.  Now  all  the  formerly  mentioned  indications  may  be 
drawn  to  two  heads-,  thehrft  is,  toreftore  the  parts  to  its  native  temper  i  the  other  is,  that  the 
blood  offend  not  either  in  quantity  or  quality  ^  for  when  thofe  two  are  prefent,  there  is  nothing 
which  may  hinder  the  repletion  or  union  of  wounds  nor  ulcers. 


C  H  A  P.  IX. 

tFhat  remains  for  the  Chirurgeon  to  do  in  this  Jqnd  of  Wounds, 

THe  Chirurgeon  muft  firft  of  all  be  skilful,  and  labour  to  alfwage  pain,  hinder  defluxi¬ 
ons,  preferibea  diet  in  thofe  fix  things  we  call  not-natural,  forbidding  the  ufe  of  hot  and 
acrid  things  as  alfo  of  Wine-,  for  fuch  attenuate  humors,  and  make  them  more  aptfor 
why  fuch  as  defluxion.  Therefore  at  the  firft  let  his  diet  be  {lender,  that  fo  the  courfe  of  the  huiCiors  may  be 
are  wounded  diverted  from  the  affected  parti)  for  the  ftomach  being  empty,  and  not  well  filled,  draws  from  the 
mult  keep  a  parts  about  it,  whereby  it  consequently  follows,  that  the  utmoft  and  remoteft  parts  are  at  the  length 
flenderdiet.  evacuated-,  which  is  the  caufe,  that  fuch  as  are  wounded,  muft  keep  fo  fpare  a  diet  for  the  next 
days  following.  Venery  is  very  pernicious  for  that  it  inflames  the  fpirits  and  humors  far  beyond 
other  motions  j  whereby  it  happens  that  the  hunriors  waxing  hot,  are  too  plentifully  carried  to 
the  wounded  and  over-heated  part.  The  bleeding  muft  not  be  ftancjied  prefently  upon  recei¬ 
ving  of  the  wound,  for  by  the  more  plentiful  efflux  thereof,  the  part  is  freed  from  danger  of  inflam- 
„  mation  and  fulnefs.  Wherefore  if  the  wound  bleed  not  fufficiently  at  the  firft,  you  (hall  the  next 
STveb  ^  blood  according  to  the  ftrength  and  plenitude  df  the  Patient :  for  there 

in  fuch  as  are  ufually  flows  no  great  ft  ore  of  blood  from  wounds  of  this  nature  -,  for  that  by  the  greatnefs  of  the 
wounded  by  contufion  and  vehcmency  of  the  moved  air,  the  fpirits,  are  forced  in,  asalfol  havc  obferved  in 
Gunlhpr.  thofe  who  have  one  of  their  limbs  taken  away  with  a  Cannon  bullet.  For  in  the  time  when  the 
wound  is  received,  there  flows  no  great  quantity  of  blood ,  although  there  be  large  veins  and 
arteries  torn  in  funder  thereby.  But  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  lixth,  or  fotfie  more  days  after,  the  blood 
flows  in  greater  abundance ,  and  with  more  violence,  the  native  heat  and  fpirits  returning  into  the 
part.  The-  belly  muft  be  fo  qualified,  that  he  may  have  at  the  leaft  one  ftool  a  day,  either  by  Na¬ 
ture 
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ture  or  Art  •,  and  if  by  Art,  then  rather  with  a  Cly  her  than  purging  medicines  taken  by  the  mouth,  .  / 

for  that  the  agitation  of  humors,  chiefly  in  the  hrft  days  of  the  difeafe,  is  to  be  fufpeded,  M 

we  increafe  the  defluxion  falling  down  upon  the  wounded  part.  Yet  Galenynkcs  that  'both.-the  4- 

-evacuationsare  here  needful,  that  is,  blood-letting  and  purging  •,  though  the  Patientbe  neither  pie. 

thorick  nor  repleat  with  ill  humors.  But  the  care  hereof  miillbe  committed  to  the  judgment  of  the 

Jearned’phyfician  •,  pain,  if  joyned  with  inflammation  lhall  be  mitigated,  by  anointing  the  prts  near 

•unto  the  wound  with  ungt/ent.  nutritum.,  compofed  with  the  juice  of  Plantain,  Hotilleek,  Nightlhade, 

and  the  like.  Vnguzntum  Biaculckbeos  defcribed  by  Galen  diflblved  with  vinegar,  oyl  of  Poppies  and 

Rofes,  isof  no  lefs  efficacy  •,  nor  unguent,  de  bolo,  nor  divers  other  things  of  the  fame  faculty,  though  cnnd.  Gen.  c.  6. 

properly  no  Anodynes,  as  thofe  which  are  not  hot  and  moift  in  the  firfl  degree,  but  rather  cold,  but 

yet  not  fo  as  to  have  any  narcotick  faculty.  Now  thefe  forementioned  things  aflwage  pain,  for  that 

they  corredthchotdiflemper,  and  flay  the  acrid  and  cholerick  defluxions,  whofe  violence  is  more 

than  cold.  After  the  ufe  of  reperculTives,  it  will'be  good  to  apply  this  following  Cataplafm.  Be  Mic£  An  Anodyne 

tank  inf  ufe  in  ladevaccino  tb  i  (5.  BuUiant  parum,  addenda  olei  violacei,  &  rofar.  an.  |  iij.  Fitell.  ova-  jnd  "K"® 

rum  nu.  iiij.  fiulver.  rofar.  rub.  for.  cham^m.  &  meliloti^  an.  f  ii.  Farin.  fabar.  &  hordei,  an.  I  i.  mifie, 

fat  cataplafma  fecundum  artem.  Alfo  in  this  cafe  you  may  eafily  make  a  medicine,  of  bread-crums 

ioiledinOxycrateand  oyl  of  Rofes.  The  cure  of  Tumors,  if  any  aflbeiate  the  wound,  may  be 

found  in  their  proper  place.  Natures  motion,  whether  to  fuppuration,  or  any  fuch  thing,  muft  flill 

be  obferved,  and  helped  by  thePhylician  and  Chirurgeon,  as  the  minifters  and  fervants  thereof.  ^  , 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  Bullets  which  remain  in  the  body.,  fir  a  long  time  after  the  W mnd  is  healed  up. 

LEaden  Bullets  lye  in  fome  parts  of  the  body  fome  whiles  feven,  eight,  or  more  years,  fo  that  Why  Leaden 
they  neither  hinder  the  agglutination  of  the  wound, neither  doth  any  other  fymptom  happen 
thereupon,  as  I  have  divers  times  obferved  i  -until  at  length  by  the  ftrength  of  Nature  forcing  ^^ny  years 
them,  and  their  proper  weightinefs  bearing  them^  downwards,  theylhew  themfelves  in  fome  lower  without  doing 
cart, 'by  their  fwelling  or  bunching  forth,  and  fo  muft  be  taken  forth  by  the  hand  of  the  Chirurge-  any  harm.  ^ 
on.  For  they  fay  Lead  hath  a  certain  fympathy  and  familiarity  with  mans  body,  chiefly  the  flelhy 
parts  thereof.  Wherefore  it  neither  putrefies  it  felf,  nor  caufeth  the  flefti  to  putrefie  befides  it  hath 
an  excellent  faculty  in  cicatrizing  old  ulcers.  But  bullets  of  ftone,  iron,  and  of  any  other  metal,  are  ' 
of  another  nature,  for  they  cannot  remain  any  long  time  in  the  body  without  hurt  i  for  Iron  will 
grow  TLifty,  and  fo  corrode  the  neighbouring  bodies,  and  bring  other  malign  fymptoms.  Yet  a  Leaden 
bullet  cannot  remain  any  long  time  in  nervous  or  noble  parts  vyithout  danger. 


C  H  A  P.  XI. 

Him?  to  correB  the  conftitution  of  the  Air^  fo  that  the  noble  parts  may  be  ftren^hened^  and  the  whole  body 
befides. 

BUt  becaufe,  as  we  have  formerly  told  you,  there  are  fome  times  wherein  even  fmall  wounds  cordials  to 

made  by  Gunftiot  prove  deadly,  not  by  their  own  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  air  •,  therefore  ftrengchen  the 
'  alfo  the  Chirurgeon  muft  have  this  care,  that  he  corred  the  air  with  all  diligence,  and  re-  noWe  pares, 
duce  it  to  a  certain  quality  and  moderation  of  fubftance,  and  ftrengthen  the  noble  parts  and 
whole  body  befides^  which  may  be  performed  by  the  following  medicines,  which  are  to  be  taken 
Inwardly  and  applied  outwardly.  In  the  morning,  three  hours  before  meat,  let  the  Patient  take 
Lome  certain  quantity,  as  the  Phyfician  ftiall  think  fit,  theEk(^mxy  Oiarrhodon  Abbatis.,  ox  Aro- 
maticum  rofatum,  triafantalon.,  biarnofehum ,  l£ti^cans  Galeni.,  or  fome  fuch  other  like.  And  you 
ifiall  apply  fome  fuch  Epitheme  as  is  here  defcribed  m  the  Heart  and  Liver.  R-  Aqu£  rofar.  f  iiij,  ^  cordial  Epf 
aqu£  bugloffe.,  acetiboni,  an.  §  ij.  coriandri pr£parati  ^  caryophyU.  cortic.citri  an.^  i.  Sant.rMb.l^  fi.  them. 
cor  alii  utrmfque  3  jL  Camphor  £  9  i.  Croci  '^■\i.Pulver.  diarrhod.  dbbat.  3  ii.  ‘fheriae£  &  'Mithridat.  an, 

^  p.  Pul.  flo.  cham£m.  &melil.  an.  \  iij.  mifee,  fiat  epithema.  Let  it  be  applied  vvarm  by  dipping  a 
Scarlet  cloth  therein.  You  (hall  frequently  put  odoriferous  and  refrigerating  things  to  the  Pati¬ 
ents  nofe,  to  ftrengthen  the  animal  faculty  •,  as.  Be  Aqu£  rofar,  &  aceti  boni  an.  §  npearyophyUorum., 
mcis  mofehat.  cinamomi  conquajfatorum.,  Theriac£  Galeni.,  an.  Z  i*  Let  a  linnen  rag  dipped  herein, 
be  now  and  then  put  to  the  Patients  nofc  i  for  the  fame  purpofe  he  ftiall  carry  a  Pomander  about  .  ,  " 

him,  and  often  fmell  thereto.  As,  PiC  Kof.  rub.  violar.  an.  ^  n],  baccarummyrti,juniperi,fantal.rub.an.  Pomanders, 

3  i  j  f.  I'tyracis  calamit.  3ij.  aq.rofarum.  quantum  fatis  efi:  liquefat  fitmul  emicer£alb£  quod  fufficit, 
fiat  ceraium  ad  comprehendendos  fupra-di&os  pulveres  cumpijiillo  calido,&  ducatur  in  pomum.  Or,  R  Rad. 

Ireos  Florern.  mfiofran,  calam.  aromat.ladani,  benzoini,rad.cypericaryophyl,  an.3  ’i].  Mofchi.gra.  ^.fiat 
pulvis  cum-gknmi  tragacanth,  quod  fuffidt.  Or  elfe,  Ri  Ladani  puri  |  l.Benzoini  ^  ^.jiyracis  calamit. 

5  V]. 'Ireos flor.  ^  \^.Cafyophyl.^  uynteyoran,  rofrukcalami  aromat.an.3  in  pollinemredigantur  omnia,  & 
bulliant  cum  aqua  rof,  quantum  fuffidt ,  colentur,  colata,  liquefiant  cumjufia  cer£  alh£  quantitate,  fiyrads  li- 
quid£  5  i.,  Ftat  admodum  cerati,-  &  am  pijiillo  fiat  pomum,  addita  mofehi  5  i.  Alfo  you  may  corroborate  Frontals  to 
the  animal  feculty  by  application  of  frontals,  as  alfo  procure  fleep,  and  ^fe  the  pain  of  the  head  j  caufereft,  and 
Aqirof.fi  P\.oki  rof &papav,an^ifi), aceti  hom,%  i.  trochifde  camphor a,3  \^fitfrontale.\Am\Qnxzgs  ftrengtfi^ti  the 
dipped  herein  may  be  applied  to  the  temples  of  the  forehead,  and  often  renewed,  otherwife  by  their  0^* 

beat,  dfinds,  and  hardnefs,  they  willcaufe  yvatchinginftead  ’of  fleep.  Neither  muft  you  in  the  mean 
-time  bihd  the  head  toohard,  left 'by  intercepting  and  bindring  thepulfation  of  the  temporal  Arte- 
ry,  you  iiKreafe  the  pain  of  the  head.  You  fhall  make  a  fire  in  the  Patients  Chamber  of  odorife- 
Tous  woods,  as  Juniper,  Bay-tree,  the  pruning  of  cuttings  of  Vints,  Rofemary,  and  Orris  roots.  For 

the 
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Afivcetwatcr.  the  famepurpofe,  you  may  fprinkle  the  floor  with  fweet  water  ;  if  the  Patient  be  able  to  undergo 
fuch  coft.  As,  R  major radio,  eyferi^  calami  aromat.  falvU^  lavendula^joemcul,  thymt^jxoechad. 
"  ftor,  chamdtm.  melilot.fatureU^  haccarum  lauri^  &juniperi,  an,  M,  n],fulv,  caryophyl.  nmis  Mofcat,an  ^  i, 

aqH£  rofar,  &  vit£^  an,  lib,  i).  vini  albi  boni  &  odorifici,  lib,  x,  buViant  omnia  in  balnea  Mari£^  ad  ufumdi- 
Per fumes  to  ^um.  You  may  alfo  make  perfiimiCS  to  burn  in  his  chamber :  as  thus,  R  carbonis  falicvs  5  viij.  ladani 
burn.  2  ij.  thuris  mafculi^  ligni  &  haccarum  Jtmiperi ,  an,  ^  i.  xyloakes^  benjoini^  ftyracis  calamit,  an,  5 

f^uds  mofcbat£^fantal,  citrin,  an,  5  iij.  caryophyll,  ftyracis  liquid£^  an,  5  ij.  zedoari£^  calami  aromat,  an, 
^  gummitragacanth,  aqua  rofar,  foluti^  quod  fit  fatis.  Make  hereof  perfumes  in  what  faftiion  you 
pleafe.  For  the  rottennefs  and  corruption  of  bones,  we  will  treat  thereof  hereafter  in  due  place. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Certain  memorable  Hiftories* 

HErelthink  good  for  the  benefit  of  young  pradfitioners,  to  illuftrate  by  examples  the  for¬ 
merly  preferibed  method  of  curing  Wounds  made  by  Gunfhot.  The  famous  and  moft  va¬ 
liant  Count  of  M*«jp/e/t,  Governor  of  theDutchy  of  Luxenbourg,  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Burgundy,  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  French  King,  was  at  the  Battel  oi  Mo?icontour',  where  in  the 
The  maliun  conflid  he  received  fo  great  a  wound  at  the  joynt  of  the  left  arm  with  a  Piftol-bullet,  that  the  bones 

fymptoms^  were  (hivercd  and  broken  in  fo  many  pieces,  as  if  they  had  been  laid  upon  an  Anvil  and  firuck  with 

which  ufually  an  hammer :  Hence  proceeded  many  malign  fymptoms,  as  cruel  and  tormenting  pain,  inflam- 
happett  upon  nation,  a  feaver,  an  oedematous  and  flatulent  tumor  of  the  whole  arm  even  to  the  fingers  ends,  and 
a  certain  inclination  to  a  Gangrene  :  Which  to  jefift,  Nicolas  Lambert,  and  Kichard  Hubert,  the 
y  un  oc.  g  Chirurgeons,  had  made  many  and  deep  fcarifications.  But  when  I  camie  to  vifit  and  drefs 

him,  by  the  Kings  appointment,  and  had  obferved  the  great  flench  and  putrefadion,  I  wfiihed 
that  they  would  ufe  lotions  of  made  fomewhatflronger  than  ordinary,  and  diflblved 

in  Vinegar^  and  and  do  other  things  more  largely  fpoken  of  in  the  Chapter  of  a  Gan¬ 

grene.  For  the  Patient  had  alfo  a  Diarrhoea,  or  Flux,  whereby  he  evacuated  the  purulent  and  flink- 
incf  filth  which  flowed  from  his  wound.  Which  how  it  might  come  to  pafs  we  will  Ihew  at  large, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  fuppreilion  of  the  Urine.  For  this  feemed  very  abfurd  to  many. 
Matter  may  becaufe  that  if  this  purulent  humor  flowed  out  of  the  arm  into  the  belly,  it  mufl  needs  flow  back 
flow  from  the  into  the  veins,  be  mixed  with  the  blood,  and  by  its  pernicious  and  contagious  palfage  through 
wounded  heart  and-liver,  caufe  exceeding  ill  fymptoms,  and  laflly  death.  Indeed  he  often  fwounded  by 

limbs  into  the  afeent  of  the  filthy  vapours  raifed  from  the  Ulcer  to  the  noble  parts  *,  which  to  relift,  I  wiflied 

A  K  •  f  •  T  him  to  take  a  fpoonful  of  Jqua  viu  with  fome  Treacle  diflblved  therein.  I  endeavoured  to  reprefs 

ofthe^mannS  the  oedematous  and  flatulent  Tumor  poflefling  all  the  arm  with  floups  dipped  in  Oxycrate,  to 
of  the  cure,  which  was  put  a  little  Salt  and  Aaua  vit£  ',  thefe  floups  I  flayed  and  held  to  the  part  with  dou¬ 
ble  cloaths,  fowed  as  ftiait  as  I  could.  Such  a  compreflTion  held  the  broken  bones  in  their  places, 
prefled  their  Sanies  from  the  Ulcers,  and  forced  back  the  humors  flowing  to  the  part  into  the  centar 
of  the  body.  If  at  any  time  I  omitted  this  compreflion,  the  Tumor  was  fo  incrcafed,  that  I  was  in 
a  great  deal  of  fear,  left  the  native  heat  of  the  part  ihould  be  fuflbeated.  Neither  could  I  other- 
wife  bind  up  the  arm  by  reafon  of  the  exceflive  pain  which  molefted  the  Patient  upon  the  leafl  flir- 
ring  of  the  arm.  There  were  alfo  many  Abfeeffes  about  his  elbow  and  over  all  his  arm  befides.  For 
the  letting  forth  of  whofe  matter  I  was  forced  to  make  new  Tncifions  5  which  he  endured  very 
floutly.  At  length  I  cured  him  with  ufing  a  vulnerary  potion,  and  by  cleanfing  the  Ulcers,  and  cor- 
rebfing  the  putrefaefl^ion  with  JLgyptiacum  diflblved  in  Wine  and  honey  of  Rofes,  and  fo  poured  iii- 
to  the  Ulcers,  and  reprefliing  the  growth  of  proud  flefh,  with  the  powder  of  burnt  Alum,  drying,  it 
after  the  deterfion  with  liniments.  Now  this  I  can  truly  affirm  andprofefs,  that,  during  the  time 
of  the  cure,  I  took  out  above  threefcore  fplinters  of  bones,  and  thofe  neceflarily,  amongft  vvhich 
there  was  one  of  the  length  of  ones  finger  5  yet  by  Gods  alliflance  at  length  he  became  fbund  in  all 
things,  but  that  he  could  not  put  forth,  or  draw  in  his  arm. 

Not  long  after  by  the  Kings  command  I  went  to  fee  Charles  Thilip  Cray,  Lord  of  Auret,  the 
Duke  of  Arfehots  Brother,  not  far  from  Mounts  a  City  of  Henalt,  He  kept  his  bed  feven  months  by 
Hnrnd  fvmo-  reafon  of  a  wound  made  by  a  bullet  thefpace  of  three  fingers  above  his  knee.  When  I  came  to 
tom  occafioL  him,  he  was  afflidled  with  thefe  fymptoms  ,  intolerable  pain ,  a  continual  feaver,  cold  fw^ts, 
ed  by  a  wound  watchings,  excoriation  of  the  hips  by  reafon  of  his  long  lying  upon  them,  his  appetite  dejected 
made  by  Gun-  down  as  if  he  had  the  Falling-iicknefs,  had  a  defire  to  vomit,  and  a 

continual  trembling  or  fhaking,  fo  that  he  could  not  put  one  hand  to  his  mouth  without  the  afli- 
flance  of  the  other:  He  fwounded  frequently  by  reafon  of  the  vapours  afeending  to  the  noble 
parts.  For  the  thigh-bone  was  broken  long-ways,  and  fide-ways  with  many  fplinters  of  bones, 
whereof  Ibme  were  plucked  out  ^  and  others  remained  flicking  faft  in.  He  beiides  alfb  had  an  ulcer  in 
his  groin  which  reached  to  the  midft  of  his  thigh,  and  many  other  finuous  ulcers  about  his  knee.  All 
the  mulcles  of  his  thich  and  les  were  fwoln  with  a  flegmatick,  cold  and  flatulent  humor,  fo  that  al- 
mrallT^^^^^^^  extind.  All  which  things  being  confidered,  I  had 

fcarce  any  hope  to  recover  him,  fo  that  I  repented  my  coming  thither.  Yet  at  length  putting 
fome  confidence  in  his  ftrength,  and  prime  of  youth,  I  began  to  have  better  hopes.  Therctore 
with  his  good  liking,  firftof  all,  I  made  twolncihons,  fo  to  let  forth  the  matter,  which  lying 
about  the  bone  did  burned  the  fubftanceof  themufcles.  This  hadhappy  iuccefs,  and  d^ewout  a 
great  quantity  of  matter  i  then  I  with  a  Syringe  in  jeded  much  JLgyptiacum  dmolved  in  Wine, 
and  a  little  Aqua  vit£  into  thefe  Incilions,  fo  to  reftrain  and  amend  the  putrefadion,  reprefs  the 
fpongy,"loofe,  andfoftfielh,  refolve  the  oedematous  and  flatulent  Tumor,  aflwage  the  pain,  and 
flir  up  andftrengthen  the  native  heat  almofl  oppreft  by  the  abundance  of  excrementitious  hu- 
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ir.ors,  fo  that  it  could  fcarcely  aflimilateahy  hourifliment  and  adjoyn  it  to  the  parts.  Then  I  foment-  Wherefore  I 
ed  the  affeded  part  with  Sage,  Rofemary,  Thyme,  Lavender,’  Chamomile  and  Melilot-flowers,  and  «^«dFomen- 
Pvcd-rofe  leaves  boiled  in  White-white,^  and  Lye  made  of  Oak-a(hes,  adding  thereto  as  much  Salt 
and  Vinegar  as  I  judged  requifite.  This  Fomentation  did  attenuate  and  draw  forth  themorbirick 
humor.  Now  we  ufed  them  long  and  often,  fo  to  wafte  the  humor  more  by  drying  up  and  breathing 
through  the  palfages  of  the  skin,  more  thereof  than  fell  into  the  part.  For  this  fame  purpofe,  we  or-  Mixed  or 
daincd  that  he  (hould  ufefridions  with  hot  linnen  clothes,  and  that  thefelhould  be  made  from  round  frifti- 
above  downwards,  from  below  upward,  and  fo  on  every  fide,  and  fomewhat  long  withal  i  For  a  as  they 
ihort  fridion  draws  more  humor  into  the  part  than  it  can  refolve :  I  wifiied  that  each  other  day  they 
fhouldlay  bricks  heated  hot  in  the  fire  about  his  leg,  thigh,  and  foal  of  his  foof,  but  they  were  to 
be  fomewhat  quenched,  and  fprinkled  with  Wine  and  Vinegar,  with  a  (mall  quantity  of  Jqita 
Z'itJi.  Much  watcrilhmoifiure  by  this  moifi  hear,  did  fweat  out  of  thefe  parts,  the  tumor  wasleffen- 
ed,  and  the  native  heat  by  little  and  little  refiored.  Then  ftoups  dipped  in  Lye  made  of  Oak  aihes,  A'medicated 
wherein  Sage,  Rofemary,  Lavender,  Salt  and  Cloves,  were  boiled,  fome  Aqua  vita  added,  were  ap-  Lyc. 
plied  thereto  j  but  the  rowlers  were  fo  gently  and  artificially  wrapped  about,-  that  he  did  eafily  en¬ 
dure  them  without  any  pain,  and  that  with  fuch  happy  fuccefs,  that  if  they  were  omitted  but  one 
day,  the  tumor  became  very  great.  But  thick  linnen  boulfters  were  laid  upon  the  lower  cavities  of 
the  Ulcer  ^  that  fo  the or  filth,  might  be  more  eafily  preifed  forth.  But  I  had  always*  fpe-  ' 
cial  care  that  the  orifices  of  the  Ulcers  (hould  be  kept  open  with  hollow  tents  or  pipes  put  therein  ; 

And  fometimes  this  following  Cataplafm  was  applied  to  refolve  the  tumor.  IkFar.hord,  fabar.  &  a  difcuffing 
orohi^  an.'i  vj.  Mellis  com.&  tereh.  an,  \\].  fio.cham^m,  meUl,&  rof.rub.  an.  ^  f.  Fulv.rad.  Ireos^  Cataplaffli 
Tlor,  cypcrMaji.  an.  5  iii*  Oxymel.  Jemp.  quantum  fufficit  >  fiat  cataplafma  ad  formam  pulHs  fatU  liquidje. 

An  emplajimm  de  Vigo  without  Mercury  was  applied  thereto,  whereby  the  pain  was  much  affwaged,  . 
and  tlie  tumor  lelTened-:  Yet  were  they  not  applied  before  the,  parts  were  throughly  heated  by  the 
Fomentation,Fridtions  and  Evaporations  j  for  otherways  this  Emplaifier  could  never  have  been  adfi- 
vated,  by  reafon  of  the  exceflive  coldnefs  of  the  affeded  parts.  Neither  did  we  omit  catagmatick 
powders,  fit  for  the  taking,  and  drawing  forth  of  broken  bones.  He  ufed  a  vulnerary  potion  for  fifo 
teen  days.  Alfo  befides  the  particular  fridions  of  the  affedted  parts,  I  appointed  other  general fridi^ 
ons  of  the  whole  body,which  was  become  very  lean  s  for  by  thefe,blood  together  with  the  fpirit  was 
drawn  to  the  parts,  and  the  acrid,  and  fuliginous  vapours  were  breathed  forth.  To  conclude,  his  Fea- 
ver  and  pains  being  affwaged,  his  appetite  reftored,  by  feeding  plentifully  upon  good  meats  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ftrength,  he  in  a  Ihort  time  became  more  lufiy  *,  and  laitly,  by  the  fingular  mercy  of  God-, 
recovered  his  health  perfedly,  but  that  he  could  not  very  well  bend  his  knee.  I  thought  good  to  re¬ 
cite  thefe  things,  not  to  glory  or  brag  of  the  happy  fuccefs  of  thofc  Patients,  which  have  recover¬ 
ed  by  means,  and  the  favour  of  God’,  but  that  thus  I  may  more  fully  and  perfedly,  by  familiar  ex¬ 
amples,  inftrud  young  pradicioners,  in  the  operations  of  Chirurgery. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

An  Apology  concerning  Wounds  made  by  Cmjhot, 

THere  lately  came  to  my  hands  a  Book  written  by  a  certain 'Phyfician,  whereby  he  endea-  The  occafion 
vours  to  difprove  and  overthrow,  that  which  1  have  hitherto  writ,  of  the  cure  of  wounds  of  writing  this 
made  by  Gunftrot.  Affuredly,  if  there  were  no  other  harm,  but  the  lofs  of  my  credit  en- 
fuing  thereon,  I  would  willingly  hold  my  peace,  and  (top  his  mouth  by  modeft  lilence.  But  feeing 
the  fafety  of  fo  many  men.  lyes  upon  the  judgment  of  this  point,  I  have  thought  good  to  with- 
ftand  this  errour,lcll  it,to  the  great  dellrudion  of  mankind,fpread  and  diffufe  it  felf  any  further.  The  the  chief 
life  (faith  he)  of  fuppurative  medicines,  have  killed  many  who  have  been  but  lightly  wounded  heads  of  our 
with  Gunlhot  j  but  acrid  medicines,  as  ^gyiptiacnm^  have  killed  more.  Neither  is  the  counfel  of 
Hippocrates  to  be  obferved  in  curing  this  fort  of  wounds,  who  bids  that  every  contufed  wound  be  ^ 

brought  to  fuppuration.  '  P  or  feeing  this  is  a  new  kind  of  wound,  it  requires  new,  and  not  anci¬ 
ently  ufed,  medicines.  Now  the  temper  ^f  the  air,  changed  from  the  natural  conftitution,  ought 
not  to  indicate  change  of  medicines  but  much  lefs  muft  Thunder  and  Lightning  be  compared  to 
the  (hooting  of  great  Ordnance.  Thefe  are  the  chief  heads  of  this  his  Book  i  which,  becaufe  they 
diffent  from  the  truth,  and  thofe  things  I  have  formerly  delivered,  I  have  thought  good  here  to 
confute.  Firll,  feeing  leaden  Bullets  which  are  ufually  (hot  out  of  Guns  are  round,  obtufe  and  Allwoufids 
weighty,  they  cannot  wound  the  body  without  contufion  and  attrition  :  Now  no  contufion  can  made  by  Gun- 
be  cured  without  fuppuration,  not  only  according  to  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates^  but  alfo  of  Galen  ^0*^  coo- 
and  all  others,  who  have  written  of  Phyfick.  Neither  mu(t  we  invent  new  remedies,  for  thefe  new 
kinds  of  wounds  •>  for  the  Laws  of  the  facred  and  divine  Art  of  Phyfick,  are  not  obnoxious  to 
change,  nor  fubjedf  to  the  humor  of  men  or  times,  as  the  Decrees  of  Kings  and  Emperours  are. 

For  thefe  are  ftablilhed  with  immutable  necellity,  which  conftancy  neither  confuming  time  nor  age, 
nor  tyranny  can  pervert.  Wherefore  neither  thofe  who  with  great  praife  are  Phylicians  to  Kings 
and  Princes,  I  mean  Joubert  and  Potallus^  think  it  lawful  for  them  to  depart  from  the  rules  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  And  this  they  not  only  do  and  follow  in  curing  and  doing  the  works  of  Art,  but  much 
and  highly  commend,  confin^  and  propound  to  be  diligently  obferved  by  all  in  their  Books,  which 
they  have  publifhed  concerning  the  cure  of  thefe  kinds  of  wounds.  And  yet  thefe  Phylicians  are 
fuch,  as,  daily  converfant  in  Armies  and  Kings-houfes,  have  healed  and  daily  cure  as  many  wound¬ 
ed  by  Gunftiot  as  this  Phyfician  our  Antagonift  hath  feen  in  all  his  life.  Neither  only  do  thefe 
whom  I  have  named  tnus  cure  thefe  Wounds,  but  almoft  all  that  drefs  ifuchkind  of  wounds  do 
the  like  j^fo  that,  if  there  be  nothing  which  may  hinder,  or  indicate  to  the  contray,  they  pre- 
lently  apply  fuppuratives.  And  I  woirder  that  he  hath  not  obferved  how  his  neighbour  Doublet 
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theimpetick,  cures defperate  womids  of  this  nature,  with  f 

medWme  ot  ^ine,  compofed  of  Lard,  the  yolk  of  anjigg,  Turpmtine,  a  little  Saffron.  I"  «  W 
tried  efficacy.  o  ^uipwas  at  Turin  whilft  I  was  Chirurgeon  there  to  the  Marflialof  Montejan  the  Kings 
Tipnfpnant  General  mFiedtnont,  a  certain  Chirurgeon  wondrous  famous  for  curing  thefe  wounds, 
and  vet  heufed  nothing  elfe  but  the  Oyl  of  Whelps,  (the  Defeription  whereof  I  at  length  oh- 
tainedof  him  with  much  intreaty  and  expence  0  and  he  ufed  it  notfcalding  hot,  as  feme  have 
irmoined  but  pour^ed  it  fcarce  warm  into  their  wounds,  and  fo  did  mitigate  their  pain,  and 
mopilv  bring  them  to  fuppuration.  Which  afterwards  almoft  all  Chirurgeons,  after  they  had 
o-otthe  Defeription  hereof,  when  I  firft  publiflied  this  Work,  have  ufed,  and  daily  do  ufe  with 

the  force 'of  in  contemning  and  condemning  I  think  he  hath  no  partal^r*,  feeing  there  as 

^gymacum  yet  hath  been  found  no  medicine  more  fpeedy  and  powerful  to  hinder  putrefaction,  if  beginning , 
againft  putre-  correct  it  if  prefent.  Now  thefe  wounds  often  degenerate  into  virulent,  eating,  Ipreadingand 
malign  Ulcers,  which  caft  forth  a  ftinking  and  Carion-like  filth,  whence  the  part  gangrenates,  un- 
lefs™  withftand  them  with  Mgyptiacttm,  and  other  acrid  medicines,  being  greatly  approved  by 
the  formerly  named  Phyficians,  and  all  Chirurgeons.  But  (faith  he)  this  l^iguent  is  poyfonous, 
and  therefore  hath  been  the  death  of  many  who  have  been  wounded  by  Gunftiot.  Verily  if  any  di¬ 
ligently  enquire  into  the  Compofition  of  this  Oyntment,  and  confider  the  nature  of  all  and  every 
the  ingredients  thereof,  he  fhall  underftand  that  this  kind  of  Unguent  is  far  from  poyfon ;  that  on 
the  contrary,  it  dire(3:ly  oppofes  and  refills  all  poyfon  and  putrefaClion  which  may  happen  to  a 

flelhy  part,  through  occafioii  of  any  wound.  '  luor  rt. 

The  force  of  It  is  moft  falfe  and  dilfonant  from  the  doCfrine  of  Hippocrates  to  affirm,  that  the  Seafons  of  the 
the  air  in  yg^r  fwerving  from  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  the  air,  (nOt  truly  the  fimple  and  elementary)  but  that 
breeding  and  polluted  by  the  various  mixture  of  putrid  and  peftilent  vapours,  (cither  raifed 

augmenting  wounds  more  malign  and  hard  to  cure  at  fome  times 

'  ‘  than  they  are  at  other  fome.  For  the  air  either  very  hot,  or  cold,  driiwn  into  the  body  by  infpiration 
or  tranfpiration,  generates  a  condition  in  us  like  its  qualities.  Therefore  why  may  it  not,  when  de¬ 
filed  with  the  putredinous  vapours  of  bodies  lying  unburied  after  great  Battels,  and  Shipwracksof 
great  Armadoes,  infed  with  the  like  quality  our  bodies  and  wounds  > 

In  the  year,  1562.  when  the  Civil  Wars  concerning  Religion  firft  begun  in  France,  at  Pene,  a  Ca- 
ftle  lying  upon  the  River  Lot,  many  llain  bodies  were  caft  into  a  W^ell,  {bmchunchred  cubits  deep. 

£q  (iiiihing  and  peftilent  a  vapour  arofe  from  hence  lome  two  months  after,  that  many  thoulands  of 
people  died  all  over  the  Province  oPAgenois,  as  if  the  Plague  had  been  amongft  them,  the  pernicious 
Contagion  being  fpread  twenty  miles  incompafs.  Which  none  ought  to  think  ftrange,  efpecially 
■feeing  the  putrid  exhalations  by  the  force  of  the  winds  may  be  driven  and  carried  into  divers  and 
moft  remote  Regions,  difperfed  like  the  feeds  of  the  Peftilence  *,  whence  proceeds  a  deadly  corrupti¬ 
on  of  the  fpirits,  humors  and  wounds,  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  proper  malignity  or  perverfe  cure 
of  wounds,  but  to  be  the  fault  of  the  air.  Therefore  Francis  Valefibampe,  in  his  French  Chirurge- 
ry  in  reckoning  up  thofe  things  which  hinder  the  healing  of  Ulcers,  hath  not  omitted  that  com¬ 
mon  caufe  which  proceeds  from  the  air  defiled  or  tainted  with  the  feeds  of  Peftilence.  For  he  had 
learned  from  his  Mafter  Hippocrates,  that  the  mutations  of  times  chiefly  bring  difeafes,  and  he  had 
read  in  Guido,  that  this  was  the  chief  occafion,  that  wounds  of  the  head  at  Paris,  and  of  the  legs 
at  Avignion,  were  more  difficultly  healed.  Laftly,  even  Barbers,  and  fuch  as  have  leaft  skill  in  Chi- 
rurgery  know,  that  wounds  eafily  turn  into  a  Gangrene  in  hot  and  moift  conftitutions  of  the  air. 
Wherefore  when  the  wind  is  foutherly,  the  Butchers  will  kill  no  moreflefti  than  to  ferve  them  for 
incur  fecond  one  day.  I  have  formerly  declared  the  malignity  of  the  wounds  occafioned  by  the  air  in  thefiegeof 
Difeourfe.  Piouen,  which  (pared  none,  no  not  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  who  had  all  things  which  were  requilite 

'  >  for  their  health.  Which  caufedme,  made  at  length  more  skilful  by  experience,  to  ufe  Vnguentum 

JEgyptiacum,  and  medicines  of  the  like  faculty,  inftead  of  Suppuratives,  to  wounds  during  all  that 
(b(on,that  fo  I  might  withftand  the  putrefadion  and  Gangrene  which  fo  commonly  affailed  them. 
Tile  povfer  of  •£  various  motion  of  the  Stars,  can  by  their  reflux  fend  a  Plague  into  the  air,  why  then  may 
.t,-  .,nnn  depravation  of  their  qualities  infed,  and  as  by  poyfoning  corrupt  both  wounds  and  wound¬ 

ed  bodies  obnoxious  to  their  changes,  and  that  of  the  air  ?  Welearn’d  long  fince  by  experience, 
that  all  pains,  but  principally  of  wounds,  grow  worfe  in  a  rainy  and  moift  feafon,  fpecially  becaufe 
in  that  foutherly  conftitution  the  air  replete  with  thick  and  foggy  vapours,  caufbs  the  humors  to 
abound  in  the  body,  which  forthwith  eafily  fall  upon  the  affeded  parts,  and  caufc  increafe  of  pain. 
But  faith  our  Ad verfary,  in  the  Battel  at  Vreux,  and  at  S‘  Venis  which  were  fought  in  W inter,  there 
jjeft  a  ereat  number  ot  men  who  were  wounded  by  Gunlliot.  This  Iconfels  is  true?  but  this  I 
deny  that  it  was  occafioned  by  applying  (uppuratives  or  corrofives,  but  rather  the  vehemency  and 
largenefs  of  their  wounds,  and  the  fpoil  the  bullet  made  in  their  members  *,  ^  but  above  all,  by  reafon 
Aphor.  40.  fsff.  of  the  cold.  For  cold  is  moft  hurtful  to  wounds  and  ulcers, (as  Hippocrates  tchihe^)  it  hardens  the  skin, 
5'  andcaufesaGangrene.  Ifthismy  Gentleman  had  been  with  me  in  thefiegeof  Metx,  hemight  have 

feen  the  legs  of  many  Souldiers  to  have  rotted,  and  prefently  taken  with  a  Gangrene  to  have  fain 
away,  by  the  only  extremity  of  cold :  If  he  will  not  believe  me,  let  him  make  trial  himfelf,  and  go 
Winter  to  the  Chappel  at  Mount  Senis,  oneof  the  Alpine  hills,  where  the  bodies  of  fuch  as  were 
frozen  to  death  in  paffing  that  way  are  buried,  and  he  (hall  learn  and  feel  how  true  I  fpeak.  In  the 
mean  time  I  think  it  fit  to  confute  the  laft  point  of  his  Reprehenfion.  ^  _  r-  ^  j 

The  fimilitude  He  cavils  for  that  I  compared  Thunder  and  Lightning  with  difeharging  of  ot  (^dnancc. 
betw  cen  Firft,  he  cannot  deny,  but  that  they  are  alike  in  effects.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  mme  ariling  trom 
Thunder  and  Qm^powder  fet  on  fire,  refembles  Lightning  ?  in  this  al(b,  that  you  may  fee  it  before  you  hpr  the 
Sc^main  crack  or  report.  I  judge,  for  that  the  eye  almoft  in  a  moment  perceives  its  objeds  •,  but  the  ear 
Sned.  cannot  but  in  fome  certain  fpace  of  time,  and  by  diftind  gradations.  But  the  rumbling  npifeis  lik^^ 
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in  both  and  certainly  the  Report  of  great  Ordnance  may  be  heard  fometimcs  at  forty  miles  diltance, 
whiled  they  make  any  great  battery  in  the  befieging  of  Cities.  Befides  alfo ,  Iron  Bullets  cait  forth 
with  incredible  celerity  by  the  fired  Gun-powder,  throw  down  all  things  with  a  horrid  force,  and 
that  more  fpeedily  and  violently  by  how  much  they  refid  the  more  powerfully  by  their  hardnefsi 
They  report  that  Lightning  melts  the  Money  not  hurting  the  Purfe  j  Now  many  by  the  oncly  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  air  agitated  and  vehemently  moved  by  fliooting  a  piece  of  Ordnance,  as  touched  with 
Lightning,  have  died  in  a  moment  i  their  bones  being  fhivered  and  broken,  no  lign  of  hurt  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  skin.  The.fmell  of  Gun-powder  when  it  is  fired,  is  hurtful,  fiery  and  fulphurous,  jud  like 
that  which  exhales  or  comes  from  bodies  killed  with  Lightning.  For  men  do  not  onely  diun  the 
fmell,  but  alfo  wild  Beads  leave  their  Dens  if  touched  with  Lightnings.  Now  the  cruelty  of  great 
Ordnance  makes  no  lefs  fpoil  amongd  Buildings,  nor  daughter  air.ongd  Men  and  Beads,  than  Light¬ 
nings  do,  as  we  have  formerly  (hewn  by  examples,  not  onely  horrid  to  fee,but  even  to  hear  reported,as 
of  Mines,  the  Arcenal  of  Tam^  the  City  of  Malms*  Thefe  may  feem  fufficient  to  teach,  that  Thun¬ 
der  and  Lightning  have  a  great  fimilitude  with  the  (hooting  of  great  Ordnance,  which  notwithdand- 
ing  I  would  not  have  alike  in  all  things.  For  they  neither  agree  in  fubdance  nor  matter,  but  onely 
in  the  manner  of  violent  breaking  afunder  the  objects. 

Now  let  us  fee  and  examine  what  manner  of  cure  of  Wounds  made  by  Gun-drot  our  Adverfary  Our  Adverfa- 
fubditutes  for  ours.  For  he  would  have  fuppuratives  ufed  and  applied,  yet  fuch  as  diould  not  be  >^^^5  method, 
hot  and  moid  in  quality,  or  of  an  Empladick  confidence,  but  hot  and  dry  things.  For  (faith  hej)  cJre”repro-° 
here  is  not  the  fame  reafon  as  inAbfeefles,  where  the  Phyfician  intends  nothing  but  fuppuration.  ycd. 

But  here  becaufc  a  contufion  is  prefent  with  the  wound,  this  requires  to  be  ripened  with  fuppura¬ 
tives,  but  the  Wound  to  be  dried.  ^  ^  . 

Now  to  anfwer  this  objedion,  I  will  refer  him  to  Gakn^who  will  teach  him  the  nature  of  fuppu- 
ratives  i  from  whom  alfo  he  may  learn  that  great  regard  is  to  be  had  of  the  Caufe,  and  more  urgent  lo^Methed, 
order  in  the  Cure  of  Compound  Dileafes  •,  then  would  I  willingly  learn  of  him, whether  he  can  heal 
a  wound  made  by  Gun-lhot,  not  fird  bringing  that  which  is  contufed  to  perfed  maturity.  If  he  af¬ 
firm  he  can,  I  will  be  judged  by  whatfoeverPraditioners  he  will,  to  judge  how  obfeure  thefe  things 
Whereby  you  may  the  better  underdand  there  is  nothing  more  commodious  than  our  Bafdicon 


are. 


and  Oil  of  Whelps  to  ripen  wounds  made  by  Gun-lhot,  if  fo  be  that  putrefadion,  corruption,  a  Gan¬ 
grene,  or  fome  other  thing  do  not  hinder.  Then  would  he  have  poured  into  thefe  wounds  - 

today  their  bleeding,  which  if  it  cannot  fobedaid,  he  would  have  a  Medicin  applied  confiding  of 
the  white  of  an  Egg,  Bole  Armenick,  Oil  of  Rofes  and  Salt.  But  I  leave  it  to  other  mens  judgment, 
whether  thefe  Medicinshave  power  to  day  bleeding  ifput  into  the  wound  *,  certainly  they  will  make 
it  bleed  the  more.  For  Vinegar  feeing  it  is  of  a  tenuious  fubdance  and  biting,  it  is  no  doubt  but  that  vinegar  put . 
it  will  caufe  pain,  defluxion  and  inflammation.  To  which  purpofe,  I  remember  I  put  to  danch  into  a  wound 
bleeding,  for  want  of  another  remedy,  a  Medicin  wherein  was  fome  Vinegar,  into  a  Wound  received  not  day 
by  a  Moor,  an  attendant  of  the  Earl  of  Koijjy^  hurt  with  a  Lance  run  through  his  arm  before  Bologtie  biee*Sng! 
by  an  Englifli  Horfeman.  But  he  comes  again  to  me  a  little  after,  complaining  and  crying  out  that  all  a  Hidory. 
his  arm  burnt  like  fire-,  wherefore  I  was  glad  to  drefs  him  again,  and  put  another  Medicin  into  his 
Wound,  and  laid  an  adringent  Medicin  upon  the  Wound,  but  poured  it  not  therein.  And  then  above 
all  other  remedies  he  extols  his  Balfam  compofed  of  Oil  of  Wax  and  Myrrh  beaten  together  with 
the  white  of  an  Egg,  which  he  faith  is  equal  in  operation  to  the  natural  Balfam  of  Peru.  For  he  af¬ 
firms,  that  this  hath  a  faculty  to  confume  the  excrementitious  humidity  ol  Wounds,  and  fo  dreng- 
thens  the  part  that  no  fymptom  afterwards  troubles  them.  Yet  he  faith,  this  doth  not  fo  well  heal 
and  agglutinate  thefe  wounds,  as  it  doth  others  which  are  cut.  Verily  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  are  fit  ’ 
contufed  Wounds  can  be  healed  after  the  fame  manner,  as  fimple  wounds  may,  which  onely  require  to  heal  fimple 
the  uniting  of  the  loofed  continuity.  but  not  conni- 

Therefore  neither  can  thefe  Balfams  be  fit  remedies  to  heal  Wounds  made  by  Gun-fhot,  feeing  by  Wounds, 
reafon  of  their  dr  inefs  they  hinder  fuppuration,  which  unlefs  it  be  procured,  the  Patient  cannot  be 
healed.  Wherefore  fuch  things  ought  not  to  be  put  into  Wounds  of  this  nature,  before  they  be  ri¬ 
pened,  wadied  and  cleanfed  from  their  filth.  Yet  can  I  fcarce  conceive  where  we  (hall  be  able  to 
find  out  fo  many  Chymifls  which  may  furnilh  us  with  thefe  things  fufficiently  to  drefs  fo  many 
wounded  Souldiers  as  ufually  are  in  an  Army,  or  whence  the  Souldiers  have  fufficient  means  to  bear 
the  charge  thereof.  Alfo  that  which  he  faith  is  abfurd,  that  the  Balfams  mufl:  be  put  into  the  Wounds 
without  Tents  and  prefently  forgetting  himfelf,  he  faith  it  will  not  be  amii^  if  there  be  a  little  ^nd 
ilender  Tent  put  into  the  Wound,  which  may  onely  ferve  to  hinder  the  agglutination  thereof.  But 
how  can  thefe  Balfams  come  to  the  bottoms  of  Wounds  without  Tents,  when  as  it  is  their  chief 
property  to  carry  Medicins  even  to  theinnermofl:  parts  of  the  Wounds,  and  always  keep  open,  a 
free  pafl'age  for  the  evacuation  ofthe  quitture  ?  But  it  is  not  worthy,  that  after  he  hath  rejected  Vn- 
guejitum  Mgyptiacum^  he  neverthelefs  bids  to  apply  it,  from  the  beginning  until  the  contufion  come 
to  perfed  maturation,  dilfolving  it  it  in  a  decodion  of  the  tops  of  W ormwood,  S.JobnsWovtj  the 
leffer  Centory  and  Plantain,  and  fo  injeding  it  into  the  Wound.  Befides  alfo  a  little  after  he  gives  t/igyptlacKH 
another  way  of  ufing  it,  which  is,  to  boil  a  quantity  of  Honey  of  Rofes  in  Plantain  Water,  carefully  bowfoeyer 
skimming  it,  until  it  be  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  Honey,  and  then  to  add  as  much  Mgyptiacum  deanfc/^not « 
thereto,  and  fo  to  make  an  Ointment  mod  fit  to  bring  thefe  Wounds  to  fuppuration.  But  I  leave  it  fuppurativc. 
for  any  skilful  in  Chirurgery  to  judge,  whether  fuch  Medicins  can  be  fuppuratives,  or  whether  they 
be  not  rather  deterfives.  Lad  of  all,  he  writes,  that  thefe  Wounds  mud  be  dred  but  every  fourth  day. 

And  if  there  be  a  fradurc  of  the  bone  joined  with  the  Wound,  then  to  move  nothing  after  the  fird 
drelTing  until  the  eighth  day  after  then  prefently  in  another  place  he  faith,  it  will  be  good  and  expe¬ 
dient  to  drop  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  the  formerly  deferibed  Balfam  every  day  into  the  Wound.  Verily 
fuch  dodtrin  which  neither  agrdbs  with  it  fclf,  nor  the  truth,  cannot  but  much  pulle  a  Novice  and 
young  praditioner  in  Ghirurgery,  who  is  not  yet  verfed  in  the  Art,  or  the  operations  thereof. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Mother  Apology  againft  thofe  vpho  have  laboured  vpith  mvp  Keafons  to 
prove  that  Wounds  made  by  Gun-jhot  are  poifoned. 

SOme  few  Moneths  ago,  I  vifited  a  Patient  together  with  fome  learned  Phyficians  and  skilful 
Chirurgeons.  Now  they,  as  it  oft-times  happens,  in  way  of  difeourfe,  begun  to  argue  of  the 
condition  and  quality  of  Wounds  made  by  Cun-lhot,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  they 
might  be  poifoned,  by  five  reafons.  Not  truly  through  the  occafion  of  the  Gun-powder ,  for  they 
allconfeffed  that  it  was  free  from  poifon,  whether  you  have  regard  to  its  elfence,  or  to  its  compoli- 
tioni  but  by  the  Bullet  into  which  the  poifon  may  be  transfufed  and  incorporated.  The  firft  reafon  is, 
that  Lead  feeing  it  is  of  a  rare  and  fpongious  nature,  which  the  eallnefs  of  melting  and  foftnefs  argues, 
is  very  fit  to  drink  and  foak  in  what  liquors  fbever  you  pleafe.  But  iricthinks  tnis  conclufion  is  ve¬ 
ry  weak  5  for  in  all  mixtures  made  by  Art,  fuch  as  this  is  whereof  we  fpeak,  there  are  two  things  to 
be  confidered  ^  that  is  to  fay,  the  Matter  of  the  things  which  enter  into  the  mixture,  and  the  Form, 
For  the  Matter,  fuch  bodies  muft  be  either  liquid,  or  foft,  or  friable*,  and  lafily,  fuch  as  may  be  bro¬ 
ken  and  divided  into  fmall  particles,  that  fo  they  may  eafily  in  all  parts  concur  and  be  conjoined  and 

united.  But  for  their  Form,  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  affinity,  confent,  andfympathy.  You  may 

perceive  this  by  Water  and  Oil*,  for  each  of  them,  though  of  a  liquid  fubfiance,  and  fuch  may  eafily 
be  mixed  with  divers  other  things,  yet  cannot  they  be  mixed  the^  one  vvith  the  other,  by  reafon  of 
their  antipathy  of  Forms.  For  thus  Gold  and  Silver  arefo  agreeing  with  Lead,  that  as  they 
are  molten, Lead  is  mixed  with  them.  But  Brafs  ffiuns  Lead,  as  much  as  Gold  and  Silver  fly.Tin  and 
white  Lead.  If  therefore  Brafs  and  Lead  being  melted  cannot  be  mixed,  together,  though  contained 
under  the  fame  Gewiff,  and  common  nature  of  Metals  j  how  then  can  it  be  commixt  with  another 
thing  diftindf  in  the  whole  kind,  much  more  in  Species  and  Form,  to  wit,  poifon  ?  Their  fecond  rea¬ 
fon  is  this*,  Iron  ffay  they)  which  is  more  denfe,  folid,  and  lefs  porous,  may  receive  fomevenenate 
fubftance  and  quality,  as  the  Arrows  of  the  Ancients  which  w’ere  dipped  in  poifon,  telfifie*,  therefore 
muft  Lead  much  more  be  capable  thereof.  I  anfwer,  that  the  furfaceof  Iron  may  be  poifoned,  but 
not  the  inner  part  or  fubftance  by  mixture  therewith.  But  here  the  queftion  is  of  union,  but  not  of 
anointing  or  inundf  ion.  The  third  reafon  is  thus  framed  ^  though  f fay  they)  Lead  cafts  off  and 
purges  it  felf  from  the  drofs  and  unpure  parts,  yet  that  is  ho  argument  that  it  will  not  comniix ,  or 
foak  it  felf  in  fome  ftrange  liquor  or  body,  for  thus  Steel,  being  the  moft  folid  Iron,  receives  the 
temper  which  hardens  it,  by  the  artificial  pouring  upon  it,  or  quenching  it  in  liquors  contrary  therem 
in  their  whole  kind.  I  anfwer,  jhat  Steel  admits  into  it  by  that  quenching  and  tempering,  none  of 
the  juices  or  liquors  wherewith  it  is  watered  or  quenched.  For  if  that  were  neceffary ,  it  might 
be  better  and  more  eafily  performed,  when  the  Metal  is  firft  calf,  than  when  it  is  beaten  into  Plates 
or  Bars  *,  which  anfwer  fhall  ferve  to  confute  their  fourth  reafon  *,  wherein  they  fay ,  that  Bullets 
may  be  made  fo  poifonous  by  the  commixture  of  the  juices  of  Monks-hood,  Oleander,  Crow-foo^ 
and  other  fuch  like  things  which  in  their  whole  fubftance  are  contrary  to  ours,  that  the  Wound 
which  is  made  with  them  cannot  but  be  poifoned.  But  iTin  the  contrary  affirm,  that  mixture  is 
onely  of  thofe  things,  which  may  not  onely  be  put,  but  alfo  ftick  thereto,  and  be  mutually  united  i 
but  how  can  Water,  or  any  other  liquid  juice  fo  much  as  onely  ftick  to  Lead,  as  that  whiv-h  is  a 
folid  and  firm  body,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  united  therewith  ?  You  may  give  more  certain  judgment 
hereof  by  experience,  than  by  reafon  *,  wherefore  let  melted  Lead  be  put  into  the  fqrefaid  juices,  or 
the  like,  then  when  the  Lead  is  cold,  weigh  each  of  them  feverally  and  you  lhall  find,  that  both  of 
them  retain  the  fame  weight  they  formerly  had.  Whichisamoft  certain  argument,  that  neither 
the  Lead  hath  mixed  or  united  it  felf  with  the  juices,  nor  the  juices  loft  any  part  of  their  fubftance. 
Their  fifth  reafon  is  thus  *,  A  Bullet  Ihot  out  of  a  Gun  againft  fome  hard  ftone,  gro  ws  not  fo  hot,  but 
that  you  may  prefontly  without  any  harm  take  it  up  in  your  hand.  Therefore  it  is  falfe,  that  the 
poifon  commixt  and  united  with  the  Bullet  can  be  dillipated  by  the  fire  and  flalh  of  Gun-powder. 
The  anfwer  to  this  objedfion  is  eafie.  For  when  we  fay,  that  although  the  Bullet  may  be  infeAed  by 
poifon  perfedfly  commixt  with  the  Lead,yet  all  the  force  of  the  poifon  would  be  dillipated  by  the  fires 
we  would  have  you  thus  to  underftand  us,  that  we  do  not  mean  this  of  that  fire  which  is  made  by  the 
powder  at  the  difeharging  of  the  Piece,  but  of  that  by  force  whereof  the  molten  Lead  is  mixed  and 
conjoined  with  the  venenate  juice,  fo  to  make  one  of  many.  For  this  fire  exerciling  its  force  upon 
the  venenate  juices  hindered  by  the  intercourfo  of  no  Medium-y  and  that  for  fome  (pace  of  time,  and 
not  for  an  inftant,  it  may,  if  not  confumc,  yet  much  weaken  their  ftrength.  If  there  be  any,  who  will 
not  be  latisfied  by  thefe  reafons,  let  him  confult,  and  read  Maihiolus.  There  are  (faith  he)  ft^e  in  theie 
.  later  times  wholly  ignorant  of  things,  who  (if  we  may  fay  the  truth)  have  been  fo  madly  fooliln^hat 
they  (aid  it  was  fit  and  requifite  to  put  Treacle  and  Mithridate,  and  fuch  like  Antidotes  amongft  (}Oid 
and  Silver  that  was  melted  to  make  Cups,  that  fo  receiving  the  faculties  of  the  Antidote  they  might 
refift  poifon.  But  how  abfurd  and  ridiculous  their  opinion  is,  let  them  judge,  (for  it  needs  no  clearer 
reproof)  who  have  but  a  little  knowledge  in  natural  things,  but  chiefly  in  Metals.  The  e  are  my 
Heafons,  thefe  the  Authorities  of  men  excelling  in  Learning  and  Judgment,  that  confirm  me  in 
my  ancient  and  former  opinion,  that  Wounds  made  byGun-ffiot  do  not  partake  oi  any  venenate 

quality. 
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Hop?  Wounds  made  hy  Jrropos  differ  from  fuch  as  are-made  hy  Gunjhoti 
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WOundsmade  by  Arrows  and  Bolts  (hot  out  of  Crofs-Bows,  and  fuch  like  things,  differ 
chiefly  in  two  things,  from  thofe  which  zit  made  by  Gun-(hot.  The  flrfl  is,  for  that 
they  are  oft-times  without  contufion,  which  the  other  never  are.  The  other  is,  for 
that  they  oft-times  are  poilbncd.  In  both  thefe  refpedts  their  cure  is  different  from  the  other.  But 
the  cure  of  thefe  Wounds  made  by  - Arrows  is  different  in  it  felf,  by  reafonot  the  variety  and  divers 
forts  ofDarts  or  Arrows.  )  \ 


r- . 


Wounds  made 
with  Arrows 
and  fuch  like 
things,  are  of¬ 
ten  without 
contufion.  But 
arc  oft-times 
poiforied. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  diverfjty  of  Arropps  and  jyarts* 

■  *  . 

A  Rrows  and  Darts  are  different  amongft  themfelves  both  in  manner,  and  in  form  or  figure,  The  differen- 
in  number,  making,  faculty  or  ftrength.  In  matter,  for  that  fome  of  them  are  of  Wood, 
fome  of  Reeds,  fome  are  blunt  headed,  others  have  piles  or  heads  of  Iron,  Brafs,  Lead,  Tin, 

Horn,  Glafs,  Bone.  In  figure,  for  that  fome  are  round,  others  cornered,  feme  are  (harp-pointed, 

fome  barbed,  with  the  barbs 
fbeFigureofdivers  forts  of  Arrojvs,  handing  either  to  the  point, 

or(hafts^  or  elfe  acrofs,  or 
both  ways ,  but  fome  are 
broad  and  cut  like  a  Chilfel, 

For  their  bignefs,  fome  are  lubignefs.' 
three  foot  long,  fome  lefs. 

For  their  number,  they  dif-  Iti  number, 
fer  in  that,  becaufe  fdme  have 
one  head,  others  more.  But  In  making, 
they  vary  in  making,  for  that 
foinc  of  them  have  the  (haft 
put  into  the  head,  others  the 
head  into  the  (haft^  fome 
have  their  heads  nailed  to 
the  draft,  others  not,  but 
have  their  heads  fo  loofly  fet 
on,  that  by  gentle  plucking 
the  (haft,  they  leave  their 
heads  behind  them,  whence 
dangerous  Wounds  proceed. 

But  they  differ  in  force ,  for  In  force; 
that  fome  hurt  by  their- Iron 
-•  onely,  others  Belides  that,  by  ; 

poifon,  wherewith  they  are 

jnfedted.  You  may  fee  the  other  various  (hapes  reprefented  to  you  in  this  Figure. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  difference  of  the  wounded  fartsi 

THe  wounded  parts  are  either  flefhy  or  bony  •,  fome  are  near  the  joints,  others  feated  upon  the 
very  joints  *5  fome  are  principal,  others  (erve  them  s  fome  are  external  ,  others  internal. 

Nowin  wounds  where  deadly  figns  appear,  it  is  fit  you  give  an  abfolute  judgment  to  that 
effe(9::  left  you  make  the  Art  to  be  fcandalhed  by  the  ignorant.  But  it  is  an  inhumane  part,  and  You  mud  not 
much  digreffingfrom  Art,  to  leave  the  Iron  in  the  Wound  •,  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  take  it  out,  leave  the  wea- 
yet  a  charitable  and  artificial  Work.  For  it  is  much  better  to  try  a  doubtful  remedy  than  none 
at  all.  ^  ^ 


_  C  H  A  P..  XVIII. 

L-  Of  drawing  forth  Arrowsi 

YOu  mud  in  drawing  forth  Arrows.  (Kun  Incifions  and  Dilacerations  of  Veins  and  Arte-  The  manner 
-Ties,  Nerves  and  Tendons.  Fdr  it  is,  a  (hameful  and  bungling  part  to  do  more  harm  of  drawing 
with  your  hand  than  the  Iron  hathT  done.  Now  Arrows  are  drawn  forth*  two  ways,  forth  Arrows 
extradion,  or  impulfion.  ^  Now 'you  muft  prefently  at  the  firlt  drelfing  pull  and  fuch  wea- 
mrth  all  ftrangc  bodies :  wfiich  that  you  may^more  eafily  and  happily  perform,  you  (hall  fet  the 
Patient  in  the  fame  pfture  as  he  flood  when  he  received  his  wound*,  and  hemufl  havealfo  his 
Inflruments  in  a  readmefs ,  chiefly  that  which  Hath  a  flit  pipe  and  toothed  without,  into  which 
t  ere  is  put  a  (harp  iron  ftilc ,  like  the  Gimblets  we  formerly  mentioned  for  the  taking  forth  of 
if  hath  no  ferew  at  the  end,  but  is  larger  and  thicker ,  fo  to  widen  the  Pipe , 
tna  lo  Widened  it  may  fill  up  the  hole  of  the  Arrows  head  wherein  to  the  draft  was  put,  and  fobring 
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it  forth  with  it,  both  out  of  the  flefhy  as  alfo  out  of  the  bony  parts,  if  lo  be  that  the  end  of  the  ftiaft  be 
not  broken  and  left  in  the  hole  of  the  head.  That  alfo  is  a  fit  Inftrument  for  this  purpofe*,  which 
opens  the  other  end  toothed  on  the  out-fide,  by  preffing  together  of  the  handle.  You  (hall  find  the 
Iron  or  head  that  lies  hid  by  thefc  figns  :  there  will  be  a  certain  roughnels  and  inequality  on  that 
part,  if  you  feel  it  up  and  down  with  your  hand  the  flefli  there  will  bruifed,  livid,  or  black  i  and 
there  isaheavinefs  and  pain  felt  by  the  Patient  both  there  and  in  the  Wound. 


A  MitiMtion  of  Infimments  jit  to  draw  forth  the  heads  of 
Arrows  and  Darts  which  are  left  in  the  JVounds  without 
fhafts. 
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But  if  by  chance  either  Arjows,  Darts  or  Lances,  or  any 
A  hooked  Injirument  fit  for  to  draw  forth  (Irange  bodies^  winged  head  of  any  other  weapon,  be  run  through,  and 
as  pieces  of  Male  ^  and  fuch  other  things  as  it  can  kicking  in  any  part  of  the  Body,  as  the  Thigh,  with  a 
catch  hold  of  which  may  alfo  be  \ufed  in  IFounds  made  pQj-tjon  of  the  ftiaft,  or  ftaflf  flivered  in  pieces,  or  &oken  off  i 
byGun-jhot.  the  ChirurgeOn  with  his  cuttifng  Mullets 

fhoulcl  cut  off  the  end  of  the  ftaff  or  fhaft,  and  then  with 
his  other  Mullets  pluck  forth  the  head,  as  you  may  fee  by 
this  Figure. 


When  to 
draw  forth  the 
weapon  on  the 
contrary  fide. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

How  Arrows  broken  in  a  Wound  may  be  dn  awn  forth. 

But  if  it  chance  that  the  weapon  is  fo  broken  in  the  wound  that  it  cannot  be  takar  hold  on 
by  the  formerly  mentioned  Mullets,  then  muft  you  draw,  or  pluck  it  out  with  your  Crane , 
oJcrows-bill,  and  other  formerly  deferibed  Inftruments.  But  if 
the  head,  fothat  you  cannot  take  hold  thereof  with  your  Cranes-bilk  then  you  lhalldra 
with  yoJrGimblet,  which  we  deferibed  before  to  draw  forth  Bullets  ',  f  ^ ’ 
be  faftned  itiBullets  ,  it  may /ar  better  take  hold  of  Wood.  But  if  the  head  be  barbed,  as  ufual- 

ly  the  Englijh  Arrows  are,  tfien  if  it  rnay  be 


When  by  the 
fame  way  it 
went  in. 


conveniently  done,  it  will  be  very  fitting  to 
thrult  them  through  the  parts.  For  it  they 
fhould  be  drawn  cut  the  fame  way  they 
went  in,  there  would  be  no  fmall  danger  of 
breaking  or  tearing  the  Veffels  and  Nerves 
by  thefe  hooked  barbs.  Wherefore  it  is  better 
to  make  a  fedion  on  the  other  fide  whither 
the  head  tended,  and  fo  give  it  paffage  forth  if 
it  may  be  eafily  done  5  for  fo  the  Wound  will 
be  the  more  eafily  cleanfed  and  confolidated. 
But  on  the  contrary,  if  the  point'tend  to  any 
bone ,  or  have  many  mufeks  or  thick  fiefti 


A  Delater  hollowed  on  the  infide  with  a  Cranes- 
bill  to  take  hold  on  the  barbed  head. 


^  vy*  1JIC4VV  j  LA.iw4X.V  vA  LlJXViX 

againft  th^  head  thereof,  as  it  happens  fometimes  in  the  Thighs,  Legs,  and  Arms,  then  you  rauft  not 
thruft  the  li^ad  througli,  but  rather  draw  it  out  the  fame  way  it  came  in,  dilating  the  Wound  with  fit 

InftrumentSj^'and'by'skill  in  Anatomy  ftiunning  the  larger  Nerves  and  Velfels.  Therefore  for  this 

purpofe 
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purpofe  put  a  hollow  Dilater  into  the  Wound,  and  therewith  take  hold  of  both  the  barbs  or  wings  of 
the  head  j  and  then  take,  faft  hold  of  the  head  with  your  Cranes-bill,  and  fo  draw  them  forth  all  three 

together. 


CHAP.  XX.  .  .  . 

I 

What  to  he  done  when  an  Arrow  is  left  fajlned  or  jiichlng  in  a  JSone,  •  ^ 

BUt  if  the  Weapon  be  fo  depad  and  faftned  in  a  Bone  that  you  cannot  drive  it  forth  on  the 

other  fide,  neither  get  it  forth  by  any  other  way  than  that  it  entered  in  by  s  you  muft  hrii:  . 

gently  move  it  up  and  down,  if  it  flick  very  fafl  in  •,  but  have  a  fpecial  care  that  you  do  not  ^  Caution, 
break  it,  and  fo  leave  fome  fragment  thereof  in  the  bone  •,  then  take  it  forth  with  your  Crows-bill,  or 
feme  other  fit  Inflrument  formerly  deferibed.  Then  prefs  forth  the  bloud,  andfuffer  it  to  bleed  deeding  in 
fomewhat  largely,  yet  according  to  the  flrengdi  of  the  Patient  and  nature  of  the  wounded  part.  For  Wounds.  > 
thus  the  part  (hall  be  eafed  of  the  fulnefs  and  illnefs  of  humours,  and  lefs  molefled  with  inflammation, 
putre4dion,  and  other  fymptoms  which  are  cuflomarily  feared.  When  the  Weapon  is  drawn  forth, 
and  the  wound  once  drefled,  handle  it,  if  Ample,  as  you  do  Ample  wounds  •,  if  compound,  then  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  condition  and  manner  of  the  complication  of  theeffedss  Certainly  the  Oil  of  Whelps, 
formerly  deferibed  is  very  good  to  affwage  pain.  To  conclude,  you  (hall  cure  the  refl  of  the  fym¬ 
ptoms  according  to  the  Method  pr'eferibed  in  our  Treatife  of  Wounds  in  general,  and  to  that  we 

haveformerly  delivered  concerning  Wounds  made  by  Gunthot.  , 


CHAP.  XXL 

Ofpoifoned  Wounds* 

I  Fthefe  Wounds  at  any  time  pro  VC  poifoned,  they  have  it  from  their  primitive  caufe,  to  wit,  the  Thefignsof 
impoifoned  Arrows  or  Darts  of  their  Enemies.  Y  ou  may  find  it  out  both  by  the  property  of  the 
pain,  if  that  it  be  great  and  pricking,  as  if  continually  flung  with  Bees,  for  fuch  pain  ufually  en-  “ 
fues  in  Wounds  poifoned  with  hot  poifon,  as  Arrows  ufually  are :  ^  Alfo  you  lhall  know  it  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  wounded  fleflis  for  it  will  become  pale  and  grow  livid,  with  fome  figns  of  mortification. 

To  conclude,  there  happen  many  and  malign  fymptoms  upon  Wounds  which  are  impoifoned ,  being 

fuch  as  happen  not  in  the  common  nature  ofufual  Wounds.Therefore  prefently  after  you  have  pluckt  Remedies  in 

forth  the  flrange  bodies,  encompafs  the  Wound  with  many  and  deep  fcarifications,  apply  ventofes  poifoned 

with  much  flame,  that  fo  the  poifon  may  be  more  powerfully  drawn  forth  i  to  which  purpofe  the 

fucking  of  the  Wound,  performed  by  one  whofe  mouth  hath  no  forenefs  therein,  but  is  filled  with 

Oil,  that  fo  the  poifon  which  he  fucks  may  not  flick  nor  adhere  to  the  part,  will  much  conduce. 

Lafily^  tt  ninft  be  drawn  forth  by  rubefying,  veficatory,  and  cauflick  Medicins,  and  aflailed  by  Ointr 
ments,  Cataplafms,  Emplaiflers,  and  all  forts  of  local  Medicins. 

fhe  End  of  the  Eleventh  Book* 
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Of  Contufions* 

ContuAon,  according  to  is  a  folution  of  continuity  in  the  Flefli  or  Bone,  caufed  04,  iib.de  ar^ 
by  theflrokeof  fome  heavy  and  obtufe  thing,  or  a  fall  from  on  high.  Thefymptom  tu  conflim. 
of  this  Difeafe  is  by  Hippocrates  called  Feliofis^  and  Melajina^  that  is  to  fay,  blacknefs 
and  bluenefs  i  the  Latins  term  it  Sugillatum,  There  are  divers  forts  of  thefe  Sugilla-  caufts^of 
tions  or  blacknefles,  according  as  the  bloud  is  poured  forth  into  the  more  inward  or  out-  Bruifes  and 
ward  part  of  the  body.  The  bloud  is  poured  forth  into  the  body,  when  any  (for  examplej  falls  Sugillations. 
from  an  high,  or  hath  any  heavy  weight  falls  upon  him,  as  it  often  happens  tofiich  as  work  in  Mines, 
or  are ‘extremely  wracked  or  tortured  i  and  fometimes  by  too  loud  and  forcible  exclamations.  Be- 
Ades  alfo,  by  a  Bullet  fhot  through  the  body,  bloud  is  poured  forth  into  the  belly,  and  fo  often  eva¬ 
cuated  by  the  paffages  of  the  Guts  and  Bladder.  The  fame  may  happen  by  the  more  violent  and  ob¬ 
tufe  blows  of  a  hard  Truncheon,  Club,  Stone,  and  all  things  which  may  bruife  and  prefs  the  bloud 
out  of  the  V effels  either  by  extending  or  breaking  them.  For  which  caufes  alfo  the  exteriour  parts 
are  contufed,  or  bruifed  fometimes  with  a  Wound,  fometimes  without,  fo  that  the  Skin  being  whole, 
and  as  far  as  one  candifeern,  untoucht,  the  bloud  pours  it  felf  forth  info  the  empty  fpaces  of  the 
Mufcles,  and  between  the  Skin  and  Mufcles  •>  which  affedf  the  Ancients  have  termed  Ecchymofis  i  Hip‘ 
poor ates  czWs  it  by  a  peculiar  name  Naufiofis^  for  that  in  this  affed:  the  fwollen  Veins  feem  as  it  were  seU.2*lih,  dt 
T  do  vomit  or  calt  forth  the  fuperfluous  bloud  which  is  contained  in  them.  From  fract* 

nicle  differences  of  Contufions  are  drawn  the  Indications  of  curing,  as  lhall  appear  by  the  enfuing 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  general  Cure  of  great  and  enormous  Contufwns, 

THe  bl'oud  poured  forth  into  the  body,  muft  be  evacuated  by  vifible  and  not  vifible  evacua¬ 
tion.  The  vifible  evacuation  may  be  performed  by  Bloud-letting,  Cupping-glalles,  Horns 
Scarification,  Horileeches,  and  fit  purgative  Medicins  •,  if  fo  be  the  Patient  have  not  a  (trong 
and  continual  Fever.  The  not  vifible  evacuation  is  performed  by  refolving  and  ludorifick  potions, 
Adfment.62.h^th5,  and  a  llender  diet."  Concerning  Bloud-letting,  opinion  is  plain,  where  he  bids,  in  a 

lib.  dt  fall  from  an  high  place,  and  generally  for  bruifes  upoii  what  part  foever  they  be, to  open  a  \  ein,thougn 
ArticulU,  parties  affedded  are  not  of  a  full  conftitution  \  forthat,  unlefs  you  draw  bloud  by  opening  a  v  ein, 

there  may  inflammations  arife  from  the  concrete  bloud,  from  whence  without  doubt  evil  accidents’ 
may  enfue.  After  you  have  drawn  bloud  give  him  four  ounces  of  Oxyerate  to  drink  i  for  that  by 
the  tenuity  of  its  fubflance  hinders  the  coagulation  of  the  bloud  in  the  Belly,  or  in  Head  thereof  you 
A  Potion  to  nray  ufe  this  following  Potion.  IV  Tvad.Genuan£  %  iij.  buUiant  in  Oxycrato  \  in  colatura  difolve  rbei 
aiflolvc  and  ^  Medicins  diflolve,  and  call:  forth  by  fpitting  and  vomit  the  congealed 

rTbToud  A  bloud,  if  any  thereof  be  contained  in  the  Ventricle  or  Lungs',  it  will  be  expedient  to  wrap 
hot  Sheeps  the  Patient  prefently  in  a  Sheeps  skin,  being  hot  and  newly  taken  from  the  Sheep  and  fprin- 
skin.  kied  over  with  a  little  Myrrhe,  Creifes  and  Salt,  and  lo  to  put  him  prefently  in  his  Bed ,  and  then 

cover  him  fo  that  he  may  fweat  plentifully.  The  next  day  take  away  the  Sheeps  skin,  and  anoint 
^  ^  the  body  with  the  following  Anodyne  and  refolving  Unguent.  W  Vngmit.  de  alth^a  ^  vj.olct 

Oimment?  Lumbric.  cham^m,  anethi,  an.  I  ij.  terebinth,  veneu,  =  iv.  farina  fxnugr£.  rofau  rub.  pulverifaupul.  myr- 
tiUonm^an.'^  ].  fat  litusut  didium  ef.  Then  give  this  potion  which  is  fudorihck,  and  diflolves  the 
A  Sudorifick  congealed  bloud.  iV'  Ligni  guajaci,  5  viij.  radteis  enuU  camp,  confolid.  majorU  ,  ireos  Florent.  poly- 
Potion  todif-  pod.quernlfeminvscoriandri,  anifi,  an.^,  glycyrrhiz.  %  \].  nepet£,centaure£,  caryopbyL 
folvecongea.  an.m.  f.  aqu£  font  an£  lib.  xi].  Let  them  be  all  beaten  and  inlufed  for  the  fpace  of  twelvo 

<fvnu  ^htn  hours,  then  let  them  boil  over  a  gentle  fire  until  the  one  halt  be  confumed let  the  Pati^t  drink 
dS  putre-  fome  half  a  pint  of  this  drink  in  the  morning,  and  then  fweat  fome  hours  upon  it  in  his  bed,  and^ 
faftion  and  do  this  for  feven  or  eight  days.  If  any  poor  man  light  upon  fuch  amifchance,  who  tor  want  ot 

congealing  of  cd^imot  be  at  fuch  colt ,  it  will  be  good,  having  wrapped  him  in  Iheet,  to  bury  him  up  to  the 

I  fn  chin  in  Dung  mixed  with  fome  hay  or  Itraw,  and  there  to  keep  him,  until)  he  have  fweat  fuflicient-' 
the  Se  m-  ly.  I  have  done  thus  to  many  with  very  good  fuccets.  You  lhall  alfo  give  the  Patient  Potwns  made 
pofe.  with  fyrups  which  have  power  to  hinder  the  coagulation  and  putretacrion  of  the  bloud luch  as' 

fyrup  of  Vinegar,  or  Lemmons,  of  the  juice  ot  Citrons  and  fuch  others  to  the  quantity  otan  ounce- 
diflolved  in  Scabious,  or  Carduus  Water.  You  may  alfo  prefently  after  the  fall  give  this  drink,which 
•hath  power  to  hinder  the  coagulation  of  the  bloud,  and  Itrengthcn  the  bowels.  _  iV  Rhet  eka.m 
pul.  redacti  \.  aqux  rubU  majorls^  &plantagin.  an.  5  j.  theriac£  S  \^-Jyrupt  de  roftsfccif^^  5  |5.  fat  potus. 
Let  him  take  it  in  the  morning  for  four  or  days.  In  flead  hereof  you  may  make  a  potion  of  one  dram 
ci  Spermaceti  dilfolved  inBuglofs  or  fome  other  of  the  Waters  formerly  mentioned  and  half  an 
ounce  of  fyrup  of  Maiden-hair-,  if  the  difeafe  yield  not  at  all  to  thefe  formerly  prcfcribed  Medicins, 
it  will  be  good  to  give  the  Patient  for  nine  days,  three  or  tour  hours  before  meat,  fomeofthe_^fol- 
APov/der  for  lowing  Powder.  iV  Khei  torrefaSti,  rad.  rub.  ma]orvs,  centamei,  gentians,  arijhlo.  rotunda,  an.^  p. 
the  fame.  aive  3  ).  hereof  with  fyrup  of  Vinegar  and  Carduus  Water.  1  hey  fay  that  the  Water  of  Green 
The  diftilled  Walnuts  diftilled  by  an  Alembick,  is  good  to  diflolve  congealed  and  knotted  bloud.  Alfo  you  may 
water  of  green  r  made  of  the  decoGtion  of  the  roots  of  Orris,  Elecampane,  Sorrel,  Fennel,  Marfh-raallows, 

Walnuts.  Water-fern,  or  the  Water-man,  the  greater  Comfrey,  the  feeds  of  Faenugreek,  the  leaves 

of  Sage  Marjerom  i  the  flowers  of  Camomile,  Melilote,  and  the  like.  For  a,  Warm  Bath  hath 
power  to  rarifie  the  skin,  to  diflblvc  the  clotted  bloud,  by  cutting  the  tough,  and  mitigating  the 
Icxid  humours,  by  calling  them  forth  into  the  furface  of  the  body ,  and  relaxing  the  paflages 

thereof',  fo  that  the  rebellious  qualities  being  overcome,  there  enfues  aneafie  evacuation  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  by  Vomit  or  Expehf  oration,  if  it  flote  in  the  Stomach,  or  be  contained  in  the  Chelf  >  but  by  Stool 
and  llrin,  if  it  lie  in  the  lower  parts  j  by  fweats  and  tranfpiration,  if  it  lie  next  under  the  Skin. 
Baths.  Wherefore  Baths  are  good  for  thofe  who  have  a  Feripneumonia  or  inflammation  of  their  Lungs,  or 

dem.  a  Pleurifie,  according  to  the  mind  of  iffobe  that  they  be  ufed,  when  the  Fever  begins 

acut.  &  lih.:^.  affwaged ',  for  fo  they  mitigate  pain,  help  forwards  fuppuration,  and  haflen  the  fpitting  up  of 

the  purulent  matter.  But  we  would  not  have  the  Patient  enter  into  the  Bath,  unlefs  he  have  firlt  ufed 
general  remedies,  as  Bloud-letting  and  Purging ',  for  otherwife  there  will  be  no  fmall  danger  left 
fhe  humours  dilfufed  by  the  heat  of  the  Bath,  caufe  a  new  defluxion  into  the  parts  arfedfed :  Where¬ 
fore  do  not  thou  by  any  means  attempt,  to  ufe  this  or  the  like  remedy,  having  not  firft  had  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  Phyfician. 


CHAP.  in. 

How  m  m«ji  hundk  Contufms  when  they  are  joined  with  a  Wound. 

Very  great  Contuf.on  forthwith  requires  Bloud-letting,  or  purging,  or  both  i  and  thel'e  either 
H  for  Evacuation  or  Revulllon.  For  thus  H#ooM«r  ina  contulion  ot  the  heel  gives  a  Vo 
B  i  tory  Potion,  the  fame  day, or  elle  the  next  day  after  the  heel  u  broken.  And  then  lAhe  Con- 
tufion  have  a  Wound  aflbeiating  it,  the  defluxion  mult  be  ftaid  at  the  beginmug  with  an  Ointment 
made  of  Bole- Armen  ick,  the  White  of  Eggs  and  Oil  of  Rofes,  and  Myrtles,  with  the  Powders  of  Red 
Pvofes,  Alum,  and  Maftieh.  At  the  fccond  dreffing  apply  ad  igeftive  made  of  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg, 
( )il  ot  Violets  and  Turpentine.  This  following  Cataplaf  m  lhall  be  applied  to  the  near  parts  to  help 
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forwards  fuppuration.  \k  Ka'd.  altb££^  &  lilu^  an.\  v7.jol.maJv.  violar.finecionU.,  an.  M.ej.coqi^iamur  A  fuppuratirc 
complete^  &jajjh\tm  per  fetaceum^  addenda  butyri  recentis  &  olei  viol.  an.  5  iij.  farina  volaul'n  (juant.  ^^tap^arm. 
fiifficit  h.  cataplafma  adfarmam  pultis  liqnidje.  Yet  have  a  care  in  ufing  of  Cataplafins,  that  you  do  A  Cautior.  to 
not  too  much  exceed,  for  too  frequent  and  immoderate  ufe  of  them  makes  wounds  phlegmonous,  beobferved. 
fordid,  and  putrid.  Wherefore  the  Wound,  after  it  is  come  to  luppuration,  muh  be  clean! ed  ,  Idled 
with  de{h  and  cicatrized  s  unlefs  happily  the  contufed  flelh  lhall  be  very  much  torn,  f)  that  the  native^ 
heat  forfake  it,  for  then  it  mult  be  cut  away.  But  if  there  be  any  ht)pe  to  agglutinate  it,  let  it  be  fewed,  contufed 
and  other  things  performed  according  to  Art  •,  but  the  hitches  muli  not  be  made  fo  clofe  together,-  as 
when  the  VVound  is  fimple,  and  without  contufion  >  for  fuch  Wounds  are  ealily  intlamed  and  fwell 
up,  which  would  occalion  either  the  breaking  of  the  thred  or  flelh,  or  tearing  of  the  skin. 


^  CHAP.  IV. 

Ofthofe  Contujions  mhieJo  are  tvitbout  a  PFomid. 

r 

IF  the  Skin  being  whole  and  not  hurt,  as  far  as  can  bedifeerned,  the  flefli  which  lies  under  it  be 
contufed,  and  the  bloud  poured  forth  under  the  Skin  make  an  Ecchymofts ,  then  the  Patient  muif 
be  governed  according  to  Art,  until  the  malign  fymptoms, which  commonly  happen, be  no  more  - 

to  1x2  feared.  Wlrcrefore  hi  the  beginning  draw  bloud  on  the  oppolite  lide,  both  for  evacuation  and 
revuUion.  The  contufed  part  (hall  be  fcarihed  with  equal  fearihea dons  i  then  lhall  you  apply  Cup- 
ping-glalfes,  or  Horns,  both  for  evacuation  of  the  bloud,  which  caufes  the  tumour  and  tenhon  in  the  fes.^^  ^  ^ 
parti,  as  alfo  to  ventilate  and  refrigerate  the  heat  of  the  part,  left  it  turn  into  an  Abfeefs.  Neither 
,rauft  we,  in  the  mean  while  omit  gentle  purging  of  the  Belly.  The  ftrft  Topick  Medicins  ought  to  Aftriaives 
beaftridives,  which  muftliefbme  ihort  while  upon  the  part,  that  fothe  Veins  and  Arteries  may  be, 
as  it  were,  ftraitned  and  clofed  up,  and  fo  the  deftuxion  hindered,  as  alfo  that  the  part  it  felf  may  be 
ftrengthened.  This  may  be  the  form  of  fuch  a  remedy,  Albumina  ovontm  mm],  olei  myrtini  &  rof.  After  aftri- 

an,  ^jboliarmenij&Jafig.drac.an.^  {1.  nucum  cuprejl  gallar.  puLalHm.ujii^  aiu~^  ij.  ineorporentur  omnia  ®^^ft 
addenda  acetiparum^fiat  medicamentum.  Then  you  lhall  refolve  it  with  a  fomentation,  cataplafm  and  difeuf- 
difcuifing  Emplaifters.  ’ 


,  C  H  A  P.  V. 

By  mJjat  means  the  contnfed  part  may  be  freed  from  the  fear  and  imminent  danger  of  a  Gangrene. 


GRcatContufions  are  dangerous  even  for  thiscaufe,  for  that  q.  Gangrene  and  mortification  seB  2  tib  di 
fometimes  follow  them  ^  which  Hippocrates  teacheth  to  happen,  when  as  the  affeded  part  is  fralf’  ^  '  ’’ 
grown  very  hard  and  liquid*  Wherefore  when  the  part  grows  livid  and  black,  and  the  na-  The  caufe  of 
tive  colour  thereof,  by  rcafon  of  the  efflux  of  the  concrete  bloud  is  almoft  extind  •,  chiefly  to  eafe  the  ^  Gangrene, 
part  of  that  burden,  Cupping-glalfes  and  Hbrns  fnallbe  applied  to  the  part  it  felf  being  firftfearified 
with  a  Lancet,  or  elfe  the  following  Inftrument  termed  a  Scarificator^  which  hath  1 8  little  wheels  lharp 
and  cutting  like  a  Razor,  which  may  be  ftraitned  and  flacked  by  the  pins  noted  by  I>  and  P.  This  scf^cator.^ 
inlkument  is  to  be  commended  for  that  it  performs  the  operation  quickly  and  gently,  for  it  makes  18  ^  *  ■ 

Incifions  in  the  fpace  that  you  make  one  with  a  Lancet,  or  Knife* 

Then  lhall  you  foment  the  part  with  ftrong  Vinegar  wherein  the  Roots  of  Radiffl,  or  of  Dragons,  A  fomcntatioii 
Cuckow-pint,  Solomons  Seal,  flttripigmcntum^  and  the  like,  have  been  boiled  i  for  fuch  acrid  things  do  to  difeufs  and 
powerfully  heat,  refolve,  and  draw  the  concrete  bloud  from  the  inner  part  of  the  body  unto  the  Skin 
which  by  its  fetling  in  the  part  affeded,  prohibits  the  entrance  of  the  vital  fpirits,  the  prefervers  of  its 
integrity,  yea  alfo  extinguilheth  the  native  heat  of  the  fame  part.  Now  we  muft  not  ufe  thefe  thin^^s 
but  with  great  diferetion,  left  fo  we  draw  not  onely  that  bloud  which  is  poured  forth  of  the  VelfeTs 
but  alfo  the  other  which  is  contained  in  the  Velfels.  Moreover  alfo  we  muft  not  ufe  them,  unlefs 
.  when  the  defluxion  is  ftajd.  For  fmall  Contufions  (which  Galen  judgeth  by  the  foftnefs  of  the  con-  lnm.^.  lib.  de 
tufed  part)  it  will  be  fuflicient  to  apply  to  difeufs  them,  Virgins-wax  dilfolved  and  mixed  with  Cum-  fraciu^. 
min-feeds,  Cloves,  the  Root  of  the  black  Briony,  (which  hath  a  wonderful  faculty  to  difeufs  all  black- 
nefs  and  fugillation :  )  for  the  fame  purpofe,  you  may  alfo  apply  Wormwood  bruifed,  and  fo  warmed 


A  Scarificator. 


\ 

A  Sherds  the  Cover.  B  fhe  Bok,  or  Cafe. 


in  a  diih  and  fprinkled  over 
with  a  little  white ,  Wine. 

Alfo  fry  Wormwood  with 
Oil  of  Camomil,  Bran,  the 
Powder  of  Cloves  and  Nut¬ 
megs,  adding  thereto  a  little 
AqHavit£\  then  put  all  in  a’,, 
linnen  cloth,  and  apply  it  hot 
to  the  part.  The  following 
Emplaifter  doth  powerfully 
difeufs  congealed  bloud. 

R  PicU  nigr£  ^  ij.  Gum,  a  difcufflng 
Elemi^  j.  {-.Ityrack liquid£&  Fhifter. 
terebinth,  com.  an.  ^  \^.fulphu- 
ris  vivi  ^  j.  Liquefiant  fimul^ 
fiat  Empl.  and  let  it  be  fpread 
upon  Leatherjand  fo  applied. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

.  OfthM  firange  k^nd  of  Symptom  which  happens  upon  Contufions  of  iU  Kihs. 

Nit,  lib  fTT^Heflefhcontufedfometimes  by  great  violence,  becomes  mucous  and  fwoln,  or  pulled  up 
^dYti  fenu$i  1  like  Veal  which  the  Butchers  blow  up,  the  Skin  remaining  vyhole.  ^  This  is  feen  and  hap- 
&  6$.  ,  pens  chiefly  in  that  flelh  which  is  about  the  ribs  j  for  this  being  bruifed  eitiier  by  a  blow  w 

fall  or  renitency,  or  any  t)ther  fuch  like  caufe  ?  if  you  prefs  it  with  your  hand,  a  certain  windinefs 
£oe\h  out  thereof  with  a  fmall  whizzing,  which  may  be  heard,  and  the  print  of  your  flngas  will  re¬ 
main,  as  in  ocdemaes,  Unlefs  you  quickly  make  fit  provifion  againft  this  fymptcm,  there  is  gathered 
■  in  that  fpace,  which  the  flefh  departing  from  the  bones  leaves  einpty,  a  certain  purulent  /<i;7/ex,  which 

divers  times  fouls  and  corrupts  the  ribs.  It  will  be  cured,  if  the  mucous  tumor  be  prefently  preired,and 
ftraitly  bound  with  ligatures,yet  fo,that  you  hinder  not  the  breathing,when  as  the  afFe6t  happens  upon 
Remedies  for  the  Ribs  and  parts  of  the  Cheft.  Then  apply  to  the  part  a  Plaifter  of  Oxycroemm,  or  Diachylon  Treat  urn 
3  mucous  and  with  the  Emplaifter  de  meliloto  ■>  alfo  difculling  fomentations  (hall  be  ufed.  The  caufe  of  fuch  ^ 
flatulent  hu-  mour  is  a  certain  mucous  flegm,  feeing  that  Nature  is  fb  weak  that  it  cannot  digefl:  the  nouriih- 
mour  ©f  the  aflimilate  it  to  the  part,  but  leaves  fomething,  as  it  were  half  concoded.  No_  otherwife 

than  the  con jun<ffive  coat  of  the  eye  is  fomietime  fo  lifted  up,  and  f^Vo^n  by  a  flro^k?  that  it  harts,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  orb  of  the  eye,  leaving  fuch  filth,  or  matter,*  as  we  fee  thofe  which  are  blear-eyed 
to  be  troubled  withall  j  becaufe  the  force  and  natural  ftrength  of  the  eyes  is  become  more  weak,  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  fault  of  the  proper  diftemperature,  or  the  abundance  of  moiflure  which  flows  thither ,  as 
it  happens  in  thofe  tUmours  which  are  againfl:  Nature.  For  flatulencies  are  ^'Jibed  ^  wa- 
terifti  and  phlegmatick  humour  wrought  upon  by  weak  heat,  which  mixed  with  the  reft  of  the  hu¬ 
mour,  the  tumour  becomes  higher. 


Ribs. 

The  caufe. 


CHAP.  VII. 

A  Vifeourfe  o/Mumia,  or  Mummy, 

Mummy  a  fre-  “g“^Erad venture  it  may  feem  ftrange  what  may  be  the  caufe  why  in  this  Treatife  of  curing  Con* 
quenc  and  B  tufions  or  Bruifes,  I  have  made  no  mention  of  giving  Mummyeither  in  Bole  or  Potion  to  lucli 
ufual  Medicin  H  places,  or  have  been  otherwife  bruifed  j  ^  efpecially  feeing  it  is  fo  com- 

The  ^od  ufual,  yea  the  very  firft  and  laft  Medicin  of  almoft  all  our  pradfiticniers  at  this  day  in  fuch  a 

thatrheAii-  cafe.  But  feeing  I  underftood,  and  had  learnt  from  learned  Phyficto  that  in  ufing  remedies  the  In- 
thor  makes  no  dication  muft  always  be  taken  from  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  Difeafe,  How  could  I .  or  how  can 
mention  there  Mummy  in  this  kind  of  Difeafe,  feeing  we  cannot  as  yet  know  what  Mummy  is,  or 

is  thf  nature  and  eflence  thereof?  So  that  it  cannot  certamly  be  judged,  whether  it  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  property  contrary  to  the  nature  and  effects  ofContuiions.  This,  how  it  may  have,  I  have  thought 
good  to  relate  fomewhat  at  large ,  neither  do  the  Phyficians  who  preferibe  Mummy,  nor  the  Authors 
The  opinion  that  have  written  of  it,  nor  the  Apothecaries  that  fell  it, know  any  cei^ainty  thereof.  Foj:  if  you^r^d 
the  Ara-  the  more  ancient  Serapio  and  Avicen-^  or  the  Modern  Matthiolus  and  ihevct^^  you  lhall  find  quite  dijte- 
concern-  opinions.  Ask  the  Merchants  who  bring  it  to  us,  ask  the  Apothecaries  who  buy  it  of  them  to 
fell  it  to  us,  and  you  ftiall  hear'  them  fpcak  diverfly  hereof,  that  in  fuch  variety  of  opinions,  there  is 
nothing  certain  and  manifeft.  Serapio  and  Avicen  have  judged  Mummy  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  TijfaJ^ 
phalthum\  now  Pirrajihalthum  is  a  certain  froth  or  foamrifing  from  the  Sea,  or  Sea-waters  j  this 
fame  foam  as  long  as  it  fwims  upon  the  Water  is  foft,  and  in  fome  fort  liquid  ^  but  being  driven  upon 
the  fhore  by  force  oftempeft  and  working  of  the  Sea,  and  flicking  in  the  cavities  of  the  Rocks,  it  con- 
Lih.A.cap.^A.  cretes  into  fomewhat  a  harder  fubftance  than  dried  Pitch,  p  D iofeorides  izith,  BeUonmi3.im,  that 
Another  opi-  Mummy  is  onely  known  to  ^gypt  and  Greece,  Others  write  that  it  mans  flelh,  taken  from  tho 
nionofMum-  Carcafes  of  fuch  as  are  dead  and  covered  over  in  the  Sands  in  the  Defarts  of  i  in  which 

“y*  Countrey  they  fay  the  Sands  are  fometimes  carried  and  raifed  up  with  fuch  force  and  violence  of  the 

Winds,  that  they  overthrow  and  fuffbeate  fuch  paflTengers  as  they  meet  withall ,  the  flelh  of  thefe. 
Another  dried  by  the  Sand  and  Wind,  they  affirm  to  be  Mummy.  Matthiolus  following  the  more  ufual  and 
commoii  opinion,  writes  that  Mummy  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  liquor  flowing  from  the  Aromatick  Em- 
balments  of  dead  .Bodies ,  which  becomes  dry  and  hard.  For  underftanding  whereof  you  muft 
know  from  all  manner  of  antiquity,  that  the  Egyptians  have  been  moft  ftudious  in  burying  and 
embalming  their  dead  i  not  for  that  end,  that  they  Ihould  become  Medicins  for  fuch  as  live,  for  they 
did  not  fo  much  as  fufpeeft  or  imagine  fo  horrid  a  wickednefs  >  but  either  for  that  they  held  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  general  Refurredlion ,  or  that  in  thefe  Monuments  tl^y  might  have  foi^thing  whereby 
they  might  keep  their  dead  friends  in  perpetual  remembrance.  not  much  difleming  from  his 

own  opinion,  writes  that  the  true  Mummy  is  taken  from  the  Monuments  and  ftony  Tombs  of  the 
anciently  dead  in  Eert-t,  the  chinks  of  which  Tombs  were  clofed  and  cemented  with  (uch  diligence, 
the  enclofed  bodies  embalmed  with  pretious  Spices,  with  fuch  Art,  for  eternity ;  that  the  linnen  ve- 
ftures  which  were  wrapt  about  them  prefently  after  their  death,  may  be  feen  whole  even  to  this  day , 
but  the  bodies  themfelves,  are  fo  frelh,  that  you  would  judge  them  fcarce  to  have  been  three  days 
buried.  And  yet  in  thofe  Sepulchres  and  Vaults  from  whencethefe  Bodies  are  taken,  there  have 
been  fome  Corps  of  two  thoulknd  years  old.  The  fame,  or  their  broken  members  are  brought  to 
rrnia  from  ^yrin  and  Eeift,  and  thence  difperfed  over  all  Chriftendom.  But  accordiiig  to  the  diffe- 
rent  condition  of  men,  the  matter  of  their  embalments  were  divers  •,  for  the^  bodies  oithe  Nowlity  or 
Gentry  were  embalmed  with  Myrrh,  Aloes,  Saffron,  and  other  pretious  Spice.s,  and  D^gs ,  but  the 
bodies  of  the  common  fort,  whole  poverty  and  want  of  means  could  not  undergo  luch  colt,  were  em¬ 
balmed  with  or 
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Now  Mathiolus  faith,  that  all  the  Mummy  which  is  brought  into  thefe  parts,  is  of  this  laft  kind  ^nd  wiiat  our 
condition.'  For  the  Noble-naen  and  chief  of  the  Province,  fo  rcligioufly  addided  to  the  Monuments 
of  their  Anceftors,  would  never  fuifer  the  bodies  of  their  friends  and  kiirdred  to  be  tranfportcd  hither 
for  hlthy  gain,  and  fuch  detefted  ufe,  as  we  (hall  (hew  more  at  large  at  the  end  of  this  Work.  Whicli 
thing  fometimes  moved  certain  of  our  French  Apothecaries,  men  wondrous  aitdacious  and  covetous, 
to  (teal  by  night  the  bodies  of  fucli  as  were  hanged,  and  embalming  them  with  Salt  and  Drug$,  they 
dried  them  in  an  Oven,  lb  to  fell  them  thus  adultei-ated  in  (lead  of  true  Mummy.  •  Wherefore  we  are 
thus  compelled  both  foolifhly  and  cruelly  to  devour  the  mangled  and  putrid  particles  of  the  carkafles 
of  the  bafeft  people  of  or  of  fuch  as  are  hanged,  as  though  there  were  no  other  way  to  help  or 

recover  one  bruifed  with  a  fall  from  a  high  place,  than  to  bury  Man  by  an  horrid  infertion  in  their, 
that  is,  in  Mans  Guts.  Now  if  this  Drug  were  any  way  powerful  for  that  they  require ,  they  might 
perhaps  have  fome  pretence  for  this  their  more  than  barbarous  inhumanity.  But  the  cafe  (lands  thus,  Mummy  is  no 
that  this  wicked  kind  of  Drug,  doth  nothing  help  the  difeafed,  in  that  cafe,  wherefore  and  wherein  way  good  for 
it  is  adminiftred,  as  I  have  tried  a  hundred  times  i  and  as  "Xlnvet  witneffes,  he  tried  in  htmfelf,  when 
as  he  took  fome  thereof  by  the  advice  of  a  certain  Jewifh  Phyfician  in  Egypt^  from  whence  it  is 
brought  5  but  it  alfo  infers  many  troublefom  fymptoms,as  the  pain  of  the  heart, or  ltomach,vomitiiig 
and  (link  of  the  mouth. 

I,  perfuaded  by  thefe  reafons,  do  not  onely  my  felf  not  prefertbe  any  hereof  to  my  Patients,  but  But  hurtful, 
alfo  in  confultations,  endeavour  what  I  may,  that  it  be  not  preferibed  by  others.  It  is  far  better,  ac-  2nd  how. 
cording  to  G^^Ws  opinion,  in  Method,  med.  to  drink  fome  Oxycrate,  which  by  its  frigidity  reftrains  The  effeftsof 
the  flowing  bloud,  and  by  its  tenuity  of  fubftance  dilfolves  and  difculfes  the  congealed  clots  thereof.  Oxycrate  ia 
Many  reafons  of  learned  Phyfici^ns  (from  whom  I  have  learned  this  Hiftory  of  Mummy)  drawn  Contufions. 
from  Philofophy,  whereby  they  make  it  apparent,  that  there  can  be  no  ufe  of  this  or  that  Mummy 
in  contulions,  or  againft  flowing  or  congealed  bloud,  I  willingly  omit  •,  for  that  I  think  it  not  much 
bcneHcial  to  Chirurgeons'to  infert  them  here.  Wherefore  I  jiidge  it  better  to  begin  to  treat  of  Com- 
buftions  or  Burns. 


CHAP.  VIIT. 

Of  CombujHofis  and  their  Dijferencest 

J 

A  LI  Combuftions  whether  occafioned  by  Guivpowder,  or  by  fcalding  Oil,  Water,  fome  Metal,  the  reafpn 
or  what  things  foever  el(e,  differ  onely  in  magnitude.  Thefe  flrft  caufe  pain  in  the  part’  andfymptoms 
and  imprint  in  it  an  unnatural  heat.  Which  favouring  of  the  fire,  leaves  that  impreffion,  Combutti- 
whichthe  Greeks  call  Empyreuma.  There  are  more  or  lefs  figns  of  this  impreffion,  accordiiw  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  thing  burning,  the  condition  of  the  part  burned,  and  flay  upon  the  fame.  If  the  com- 
buftion  be  fuperficiary,  the  skin  rifes  hito  puftules  and  blifters,  unlefs  it  be  fpeedily  prevented.  If  it 
below  or  deep  in,  it  is  covered  with  an  Efchar  or  Cruft,  the  burnt  flelh  by  the  force  of  the  fire  turn¬ 
ing  into  that  crufly  hardnefs.  The  burning  force  of  the  firCj  upon  whatfbever  part  it  falls,  leaves  a 
hot  diftemper  therein,  condenfates,  contrads,  and  thickens  the  skin,  whence  pain  proceeds  •,  from  lifters  ri- 
pain  there  comes  an  attradf ion  of  humours  from  the  adjacent-  and  remote  parts.  Thefe  humours  Eu?ns”^°” 
prefently  turn  into  waterifti  or  ferous  moifture,  whilefl  they  feek  to  pafs  forth,  and  are  hindred  there¬ 
of  by  the  skin  condenfated  by  the  adion  of  the  fire,  they  lift  it  up  higher,  and  raife  the  blifters  which 
we  fee.  Hence  divers  Indications  are  drawn,  whence  proceeds  the  variety  of  Medicins  for  burns. 

For  fome  take  away  the  Empyreitma^  that  is,  the  heat  of  the  lire,  (as  we  term  it)  and  affwage  the  pain  i 
other  hinder  the  rifing  of  blifters,  otherfome  are  fit  to  cure  the  ulcer,  firft  to  procure  the  falling  away 
of  the  Efchar,  then  tocleanfe,  generate  flefti,  and  cicatrize  it.  Remedies  fit  to  affwage  pam  and 
take  away  the  fiery  heat,  are  of  two  kinds  •,  for  fome  do  it  by  a  cooling  fkculty,  by  which  they  ex-  SeTwav 
tinguilh  the  preternatural  heat,  and  reprefs  or  keep  back  the  bloud  and  humours,  which  flow  into  heat  and  af- 
the  parts  by  realon  of  heat  and-  pain.  Others  endued  with  contrary  faculties,  are  hot  and  attradivc  fw^ge  the  pain 
as  which  by  relaxing  the  skin,  and  opening  the  pores,  refolve  and  diffipate  the  ferous  humours,  which 
yield  both  begining  and  matter  to  the  puftules, and  fo  by  accident  affwage  the  pain  and  heat.  ’  Refri¬ 
gerating  things  are  cold  Water,  the  Water  of  Plantain,  Nightlhade,  Henbane,  Hemlock  •,  the  juices  of 
cooling  Herbs,  as  Purllane,  Lettuce,  Plantain,  Houlleek,  Poppy,  Mandrake,  and  the  like.  Of  thefe 
fome  may  be  compounded,  as  fome  of  the  fore-named  juices  beaten  with  the  white  of  an  Egg  Clay 
beaten  and  dilfolved  in  ftrong  Vinegar,  Roch-Alum  diffolved  in  Water,  with  the  Whites  of  Eggs 
beaten  therein,  Writing-Ink  mixed  with  Vinegar,  and  a  little  Gamphire,  Vngmntum  nutritium  Sid 
2\iofopukon  newly  made.  Thefe  and  the  like  (hall  be  now  and  then  renewed,  chiefly  at  the  firft 
until  the  heat  and  pain  be  gone.  But  thefe  fame  remedies  muft  be  applied  warm,  for  if  they  ftiould 
be  laid,  or  put  to  cold,  they  would  caufe  pain,  and  confequently  defluxion  *,  befides  alfo,  their  ftrength 
could  not  pafs,  or  enter  into  the  part,  or  be  Iirought  into  adion-,  but  fo  applied  they  affwage  pain 

hinder-inflammation  and  the  rifing  of  blifters.  5  , 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  hot  and  attractive  Medicins  to  be  applied  to  Burns, 

AMongftthehot  andattraaive  things  which  by  raritying,  drawing  out,  and  diffolving,  af-  "i?" 

fwage  the  pain  and  hrat  ofcombuliions,  the  tire  challenges  the  hrft  place,  efpecially  ihen  pSfbum. 

thevery  common  people  know  and  find  by  daily  extirience,  wj. 

Xh  r  “flwaged,  if  they  hold'the  part 

which  was  burnt  fome  pretty  while  to  the  heat  of  a  lighted  Candle  or  burning  Coals,  forthefimi- 

litude 
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iitude  caufeth  attradion.  Thus  the  external  fire,  whileft  it  draws  forth  the  fire  which  is  internal 
Beaten  Onions  and  inuft  into  the  part,  is  a  remedy  againft  the  difcafe  it  caufed  and  bred.  It  is  alio  an  eafily  made 
good  for  approved  remedy,  if  they  prefently  after  the  Burn,^  apply  to  the  grieved  part  raw  Unions  beaten 

Burns,  and  ^vith  fbme  Salt.  Now  you  muft  note  that  this  Medicih  takes  no  place,  if  it  be  once  gone  into  an  ul- 
for  it  would  increafe  the  pain  and  inflammation  ■,  but  if  it  be  applied  when  the  skin  is  yet  whole 
^nd  not  excoriated,  it  doth  no  fuch  thing,  but  hinders  the  rifing  of  puftules  and  blil'ers.  Hippocra^ 
tes  for  this  caufe  alfo  ufes  this  kind  of  remedy  in  procuring  the  fall  of  the  Efchar.  If  any  endeavour 
to  gain-fay  the  ufe  of  this  remedy  by  that  principle  in  Phyfick,  which  fays,^  that  Contraries  arc  cured 
by  Contraries,  and  therefore  affirm  that  Onions,  according  to  the  authority  of  Calen^  being  hot  in 
fourth  degree,  are  not  good  for  combuflions  v  let  him  know  that  Onions  are  indeed  potentially 
hot,  and  a(3:ually  moift,  therefore  theyrarifie  by  their  hot  quality,  andfoftenthe  skin  by  their  adfual 
moifture,  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs  that  they  attrad:,  draw  forth,  and  diflipate  the  imprinted  heat , 
and  fo  hinder  the  breaking  forth  of  Puftules.  To  conclude,  the  fire,  as  we  formerly  noted,  is  a  re¬ 
medy  againft  the  fire.  But  neither  are  difeafes  always  healed  by  their  contraries  (faith  Gal^n)  but 
fometimes  by  their  like-,  although  all  healing  proceed  from  the  contrary,  this  word  being 

more  largely  and  ftridly  taken :  for  fo  alfo  a  Phlegmon  is  often  cured  by  refolving  Medicins,  which 
hcaleth  it  by  dilTipating  the  matter  thereof.  Therefore  Onions  are  very  profitable  tor  the  burnt 
parts,  which  are  not  yet  exulcerated  or  excoriated.  But  there  are  alfo  many  other  Medicins  good 
to  hinder  the  rifing  of  blifters,  fuch  as  new  Horfe-dung  fried  in  Oil  ofWal-nuts  or  Rofes,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  parts.  In  like  manner  the  leaves  of  Elder  or  Dane-wort  boiled  in  Oil  of  Nuts,  and  bea¬ 
ten  with  a  little  Salt.  Alfo  quenched  Lime  powdered  and  mixed  with  Vngmntum  Rof  itum.  Or  elfe 
the  leaves  of  Cuckow-pint  and  Sage, beaten  together  with  a  little  Salt.Alfo  Carpenters  Glue  diffolved 
in  Water  and  anointed  upon  the  part  with  a  feather,  is  good  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Alfo  thick  Verniffi 
How  often  in  which  Polilhers  or  Sword-Cutlers  ufe.  But  if  the  pain  be  more  vehement,  thefe  Medicins  muft  be 
a  day  thefe  renewed  three  or  four  times  in  a  day  and  a  night,  fo  to  mitigate  the  bitternefs.of  this  pain.=  But  if 
muft  be  dref-  if  fo  be  we  cannot  by  thefe  remedies  hinder  the  rifing  of  blifters,  then  we  muft  prefently  cut  them  as 
foon  as  they  rife,  for  that  the  humour  contained  in  them,  not  having  palfage  forth,  acquires  fu  ch 
acrimony  that  it  eats  the  flefti  which  lieth  under  it,  and  fo  caufeth  Lollow  ulcers :  So  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  caufes  and  increafe  of  matter  the  inflammation  groweth  greater,  not  onely  for  nine  days  (as 
the  common  people  prattle)  but  for  far  longer  time-,  alfo  fomewhiles  for  lefstime,  ifthebodybe 
neither  replete  with  ill  humours,  nor  plethorick,  and  you  have  fpeedily  refifted  the  pain  and  heat  by 
Medicins  for  fit  remedies.  When  the  combuftion  (hall  be  fo  great  as  to  caufe  an  E/cW,  the  falling  awaiy  rnult 
an  Epchxf,  be  procured  by  the  ufe  of  emollient  and  hume6tive  Medicins,  as  of  Greafes,  Oils,  Butter  with  a  little 
Bafiliconj  or  the  following  Ointment.  iV  Mucagin.  pfiUii  &  cydon.  an.  §  iv^gummi  trag.  ^  ij.  exprahantur 
CUM  aepta  paTutatia^  old  UUotmm  ^  ij*  •  cer<e  nov£  (j.fl jiat  unguzntuM  molle.  f  or  ulcers  and  excoriations 
you  ffiall  apply  fit  remedies  i  which  are  thofe  that  are  without  acrimony,  fuch  as  Vngmntum  alhum 
camphoratuMydejiccativum  ruhrum^  unguentum  rofatunii  made  without  Vinegar,  or  rompofed 

A  defeription  after  this  manner.  R  Lithargyri  auri  ^  iv.  ol.  rofap,  5  iij.  ol,  de  papaver.  ^  ij.  ung.populeon^  5  iv.  cam~ 
of  Nutritm.  phor£  5  j.  fiat  ungmntum  in  mortario  plumbeo  fecundum  artem.  Or  Oil  of  Eggs  tempered  in  a  LeadeiV 
Mortar.  Alfo  unquenched  Lime  many  times  walked  and  mixed  with  ungmntum  rofatum^  or  frdh 
Butter  without  Salt,  and  fome  yolks  of  J^ggs  hard  roafted.  Or  R  Butyri  recent. fine  fale,  ufiulati,  & 
colati  I  vj.  vitell.  ovor.  iv.  ceruf.  lot£  in  aqua  plant ag.  vel  rofar.  ^  .  tuthi£ fmiliter  lot£  5  iij.  plumbi  ujiiy 

&  loti  5  ij.  Mifeeantur  omnia  fmuly  fiat  linimentum  ut  decet.  ‘  Or  elfe,  R  cort.fambuc.  viriduy  &  olei  rojat. 
an.  lib.  j.  bulliantfmul  lento  igncy  poftea  colentuty  &  adde  olei  avorum  |  iv.  puLceruf.  &  tuthi£pr£par.  an. 
I  j.  cer£  alb£  quantum  Jufiicit.  fiat  ungmntum  molle  fecundumiartem.  But  the  quantity  of  drying  Medi¬ 
cins  may  always  be  increafed  or  diminiftied,  according  as  the  condition  of  the  Ulcer  (hall  (eem  to  re¬ 
quire.  The  following  remedies  are  fit  to  affwage  pain,  as  the  mucilages  of  Lin-feeds,  of  the  feeds  of 
Tfilliumy  6r  Flea-wort,  and  Quinces  extraded  in  Rofe-water,  or  fair  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  Camphire -,  and  left  that  it  dry  too  fpeedily,  add  thereto  fome  Oil  of  Rofes.  Alfo  five  or  fix 
yolks  of  Eggs  mixed  with  the  mucilages  of  Lin-feed,  the  feed  of  FfiUiumy  and  Quinces  often  renewed, 
are  very  powerful  to  affwage  pain.  The  Women  which  attend  upon  the  people  in  foe  Hofpital  in 
A  remedy  for  FarvSy  do  happily  ufe  this  Medicin  againft  Burns.  R  Lard.confcifii  libram  unam  -,  let  it  be  diffolved  in 
Burns  com-  Rofe-water,  then  drained  through  a  linnen-cloth,  then  wa(h  it  four  times  with  the  Water  of  Hen- 
monlyufedin  bane,  or.fome  other  ofthat  kind,  then  let  it  be  incorporated  with  eight  yolks  of  new  laid  Egs,  and  fo 
the  Hofpital  of  Ointment.  If  the  fmart  be  great,  as  ufually  it  is  in  theie  kinds  ofW ounds,  the  Ulcer  or 

Sores  (hall  be  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  Tiffany,  left  you  hurt  them  by  wiping  them  with  fome- 
whatacoarfecloth,  and  fo  alfo  the  matter  mayeafily  come  forth,  and  the  Medicins  eafily  enter  in. 
Alfo  you  muft  have  a  care  when  the  eye-lids,  lips,  fides  of  the  fingers,  neck,  the  arm-pits,  hams,  and 
bending  of  the  elbow  are  burnt,  that  you  fuffer  not  the  parts  to  touch  one  the  other,  without  the  in- 
terpofition  of  fome  thing-,  otherwife  in  continuance  of  time  they  would  grow  and  (tick  together 
Therefore  you  (hall  provide  for  this,  by  fit  placing  the  parts,  and  putting  foft  linnen  rags  between 
them.  But  you  muft  note  that  deep  combuftions,  and  fuch  as  caufe  a  thicker  E/cfor,  are  lefs  painful 
Ss  fuperficiary.  The  truth  hereof  you  may  perceive  by  the  example  of  fuch 

are  lefs  pain-  as  have  their  limbs  cut  off,  and  feared  and  cauterhed  with  an  hot  Iron  :  for  prefently  after  the  cau- 
ful  thanfuper-  teriiing  is  performed  they  feel  little  pain.  For  this  great  combuftion  takes  away  the  fenfe  j  the  ve- 
ficiary.  hemency  of  the  fenfory  or  thing  affeding  the  fenfe,  depriving  the  fenfitive  parts  of  their  fen(e :  as 
we  have  formerly  noted  when  we  treated  of  Wounds  and  Pains  of  the  Nerves.  The  falling  away 
of  fuch  Efehars  (hall  be  procured  by  fomewhat  a  deep  fcarification  which  may  pierce  even  to  the 
quick,  that  fo  the  humours  which  lie  under  it  may  enjoy  freer  perfpiration,  and  emollient  Medicins 
ixiay  the  freelier  enter  in,  fo  to  foak,  moifien  and  foften  the  Efehavy  that  it  may  at  length  fall  away. 

^  The  reft  of  the  Cure  (hall  be  performed  by  detergent  and  farcotick  Medicins,  adding  to  the  former 

Ointments  Metalline  Powders,  when  the  prefent  neceifity  (hall  feemfo  to  require.  But  we  cannot 

juftly 
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iuftly  fay  in  what  proportion  and  quantity  each  of  thefe  may  be  mixed,  by  reafon  of  that  variety 
which  is  in  the  temper  and  confidence  of  bodies,  and  the  fiubbornnefs  and  gentlenefs  of  Difeafes. 

After  a  Bum  the  Scar  which  remaineth  is  commonly  rough,  unequal,  and  ill-favoured :  therefore  we 
will  tell  you  in  our  Treatife  of  the  Plague,  how  it  muft  be  fmoothed  and  made  even. 

I  muft  not  here  omit  to  tell  you,  that  Gun-powder  fet  on  fire  doth  often  fo  penetrate  into  the  flefti,  Marks  or  fpow 
not  ulcerating  or  taking  off  the  skin,  and  foinfinuate  and  throughly  fallen  it  felf  into  the  flelh  by  its  in  the 
tenuity,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  or  drawn  out  thence  by  any  remedies,  no  not  by  Phxnigmes^  nor  Ve- 
ficatories,  nor  Scarification,  norVentofes,  nor  Horns,  fo  that  the  Prints  thereof  always  remain^  no  dercanLt  be 
othcrwife  than  the  marks  which  the  Barbarians  burn  in  their  Slaves,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  ta-  taken  away, 
ken  away  or  deftroyed  by  any  Art. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  a  Gangrene  and  Mortification. 

CErtainly  the  malign  fymptoms  which  happen  upon  W  ounds,  and  the  folutions  of  Continuity, 
are  many,  caufed  either  by  the  ignorance  or  negligence  oi'  the  Chirurgeon ,  or  by  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  or  fuch  as  are  about  him  i  or  by  the  malignity  and  violence  of  the  Difeafe :  but  there 
can  happen  no  greater  than  a  Gangrene,  as  that  which  may  caufe  mortification  and  death  of  the 
part,  and  oft-times  of  the  whole  body  i  wherefore  I  have  thought  good  in  this  place  to  treat  of  a 
Gangrene,firft  giving  you  the  definition, then  ftiewing  you  the  caules,figns,prognofticks,  and  laftly,the 
manner  of  the  Cure.  Now  a  Gangrene  is  a  certain  difpdfition,  and  way  to  the  mortification  of  the  0al.z.dd  Gku- 
part,  which  it  feiieth  upon,  dying  by  little  and  little.  For  when  there  is  a  perfed  mortification,  it 
is  called  by  the  Greeks  Sphacelos^  by  the  Latins  Syderatio^  our  Countrey-men  term  it  the  Fire  oPS. An- 
thory.  ox  S.  Marcellus, 

CHAP.  XI. 

,  Of  the  general  and  particular  cattfes  of  a  Gangrene, 

T  He  moft  general  caufe  of  a  Gangrene  is,  when  by  the  diffoliition  of  the  harmony  and  joint  The  general 
temper  of  the  four  firft  qualities,  the  part  is  made  unapt  to  receive  the  Faculties,  the  Natu-  caufe  of  a 
ral.  Vital,  and  Animal  Spirits,  by  which  it  is  nouriftied,  lives,  feels,  and  rnoves.  For  a  part  Gangrene, 
deprived  by  any  chance  of  thefe,  as  of  the  light,  languilhes,  and  prefently  dies.  Now  the  particular  The  particular 
caufes  are  many  :  and  thefe  either  primitive  or  antecedent.  The  primitive  or  external  arc  combu-  caufes. 
ftions  caufed  by  things  either  adually  or  potentially  burning  s  adually,  as  by  Fire,  fcalding  Oil,  or 
Water,  Gun-powder  fired,  and  the  like.  But  potentially  by  acrid  Medicins,  as  Sublimate,  Vitriol, 
potential  Cauteries,  and  other  things  of  the  fame  nature :  for  all  thefe  caufe  a  great  inflaniination  in 
the  part.  But  the  ambient  air  may  caufe  great  refrigerations,  and  alfo  a  Gangrene,  which  caufed  ^  j 
Hippocrates  lib.  de  Aer.  to  call  great  refrigerations  of  the  Brain  Sphacelifm,  Thtretore  the  unadvifed  Gold  caufeth  a 
and  unfit  application  of  cold  and  narcotick  things,  a  fradure,  luxation,  and  great  contufion,  too  Gangrene, 
ftrait  bandages,  the  biting  of  Beafts,  efpecially  ot  iuch  as  arc  venemous,  a  pundure  ot  the  Nerves 
and  Tendons,  the  wounds  of  the  nervous  parts  and  joints,  efpecially  in  bodies  which  are  plethorick 
and  replete  with  ill  humours, great  wounds  whereby  the  Vell'els  which  carry  life  are  much  cut, whence 
an  Aneurijma^  and  laftly,  many  other  caufes,  which  perturb  that  harmony  of  the  four  prime  qualities 
which  we  formerly  mentioned,  and  fo  infer  a  Gangrene; 

C  H  A  P.  Xtl. 

Of  the  Antecedent  Caufes  of  a  Gangrene'. 

..  7  «  J  , 

NOw  the  Antecedent  or  Internal  and  Corporeal  caufes  of  a  Gangrene,  are  plentiful  .and  How  defluxi- 
abundant  defluxions  of  humours, hot,  or  cold, falling  into  any  part.  For  feeing  the  faculty  ons  caufe  a 
of  the  part  is  unapt  and  unable  tofuftain  and  govern  fuch  plenty  of  humours,  it  comes  to  Gangrene, 
pafs  that  the  native  heat  of  the  part  is  fuffocated  and  extind  for  want  of  tranfpiration.  For  the  Ar¬ 
teries  are  hereby  fc  ftiut  or  pent  up  in  a  Strait,  that  they  cannot  perform  their  motions  of  contradion 
and  dilatation,  by  which  their  native  heat  is  preferved  and  tempered.  But  then  the  Gangrene  is  An  uncurabic 
chiefly  uncurable  when  the  influx  of  humours  firft  takes  hold  of  the  Bones,  and  inflammation  hath  Gangrene, 
its  beginning  from  them.  For  in  the  opinion  oiGalen^  all  thefe  kinds  of  affeds  which  may  befall  Lib.  de  turner, 
the  flelh,  are  alfo  incident  to  the  bonesi  Neither  onely  a  Phlegmon  or  Inflammation,  but  alfo  a  rot-  natun 
tennefs  and  corruption  doth  oft-times  firft  invade  and  begin  at  the  bones ,  for  thus  you  may  fee  ma¬ 
ny  who  are  troubled  with  the  Leprofie  and  French  difeafe,  to  have  their  skin  and  flelh  whole  and 
fair  to  look  on,  whofe  bones  notwithftanding  are  corrupt  and  rotten,  and  oft-times  are  much  de¬ 
cayed  in  their  proper  fubftance.  This  mifehief  is  caufed  by  a  venemous  matter,  tyhofe  occult  qua¬ 
lity  we  can  fcarce  exprefs  by  any  other  name  than  poifon  inwardly  generated.  Oft-times  alfo  there 
is  a  certain  acrid  and  ftinking  filth  generated  in  flelh  with  a  malign  and  old  ulcer,  with  which  if  the 
bones  chance  to  be  moiftned  they  become  foulp  and  at  length  mortified :  of  which  this  faying  of 
Hippocrates  is  extant.  Ulcers  of  a  years  continuance, or  longer,  muft  neceffarily  foul  the  bOne,  and  make  Afh.  $.  fe£t.6. 
the  fears  fiollow.  Whither  alfo  belongs  this  faying  of  the  fame  party  ■,  An  Eryfipelas  is  ill  in  the  lay-  A  G^grene 
ing  bare  of  a  bone.  But  this  flowing  venenate  and  gangrenous  matter  is  fomewhiles  hot,  as  in  pefti-  * 

lent  Carbuncles,  which  in  the  fpace  of  four  and  twenty  hours  by  cauling  an  Efchar^  bring  the  part  to 
mortification :  otherwhiles  cpldjas  w’efee  it  divers  times  happens  in  parts  which  ^are  poffeft  with  a 

Gan- 
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A  notable  Hi- 
flory. 


Simple  cold 
maycaufc  a 
Gangrene. 


A  Hiftory. 


What  parts 
areufually  ta¬ 
ken  by  a  Gan¬ 
grene  procee¬ 
ding  of  cold. 


Gangrene,  no  pain,  tumor,  blacknefs,  nor  anj  other  preceaent  fign  of  a  Gangrene  going  before.  For 

We  Vko  faith,  that  happened  to  a  certaki  Gentlewoman  of  Gem^  under  his  cure; 

I  remember  the  fame  happened  to  a  cei/tain  man  in  Paw,  who  fuppmg  merrily,  and  without  any 
fenfe  of  pain  went  to  bed ,  and  fuddenly  in  the  night  time  a  Gangrene  feized  en  both  his  legs,  caufed 
a  morti&ation  without  tumour,  without  Inflammation  •,  onely  his  legs  were  in  lome  places  fpred 
over  with  livid,  black,  and  green  fpots,  the  reft  of  the  fubftance  retaining  his  native  colour:  yet  the  ^ 
fenfe  ofthefe  parts  was  quite  dead,  they  felt  cold  to  the  touch  3  and  if  you  did  thruli  your  Lancet  into 
the  skin  no  bloud  came  forth.  A  CouncH  of  Phy ficians  being  called,  they  thought  good  to  cut  the 
skin  and  flefti  lying  under  it,  with  many  deep  fcarifications  ,  which  when  I  had  done,  there  came 
forth  a  little  black,  thick,  and  as  it  were,  congealed  bloud*,  wherefore  this  remedy,  as  alfo  divers- 
other  proved  to  no  purpofe  *,  for  in  conclufion,a  blackiih  colour  coming  into  his  face  and  the  reft  of 
his  body,  he  died  frantick.  Heave  it  to  the  Readers  judgment,  Whether  fo  fpeedy  and  fuddenly 

cruel  a  mifchiefcould  proceed  from  any  other  than  a  venenate  mattery  yet  the  hurt  of  this  venenata 

matter  is  not  peculiar,  or  by  its  felf.  For  oft-times  the  force  of  cold,  whether  of  the  encompalTing 
air  or  the  too  immoderate  ufc  of  Narcotick  Medicins  is  fo  great,  that  in  few  hours  it  takes  away  life 
from  fome  of  the  members,  and  divers  times  from  the  whole  body,  as  we  may  learn  by  their  example 
who  travel  in  great  Snows,  and  over  Mountains  congealed,  and  hoared  with  Froft  and  Ice.  Hence 
alfo  istheextindionofthe  native  heat,  and  the  fpirits  refiding  in  the  part,  and  the  (hutting  forth 
of  that  which  is  fent  by  Nature  to  aid  or  defend  it.  For  when  as  the  part  is  bound  with  rigid  cold, 
and  as  it  were  frozen,  they  cannot  get  nor  enter  therein.  Neither  if  they  (hould  enter  into  the  part, 
can  they  ftay  long  there,  becaufe  they  can  there  find  no  fit  habitation,  the  whole  frame  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  Nature  king  fpoiled,  and  the  harmony  of  the  four  prime  qualities  deftroyed  by  the  offenfive 
dominion  of  predominant  Cold  their  Enemy  *,  whereby  it  cometh  to  pafs  that  flying  back  from 
whence  they  firft  came,  they  leave  the  part  deftitute  and  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  nouri(hment,  life, 

c^rttin  an  Hoftler  in  Paw,  having  drunk  foundly  after  Supper,  caft  himfelf  upon  a  Bed  j 
the  cold  air  coming  in  at  a  Window  left  open,  fo  took  hold  upon  one  of  his  legs,  that  when  he  waked 
forth  of  his  deep,  he  could  neither  (land  nor  go.  Wherefore  thinking  onely  that  his  leg  was  numb, 
they  made  him  (land  to  the  fire  *,  but  putting  it  very  nigh,  he  burnt  the  foie  of  his  foot  without  any 
fenfe  of  pain,  fome  fingers  thicknefsi  for  a  mortification  had  already  poffeffed  more  than  half  his 
les;  Wherefore  after  he  was  carried  to  the  Hofpital,  the  Chirurgeon  who  belonged  thereto,  endea- 
vSired  by  cutting  away  of  the  mortified  leg  to  deliver  the  reft  of  the  body  from  imminent  death ; 
but  it  proved  in  vain,  for  the  mortification  taking  hold  upon  the  upper  parts,  he  died  within  three 
days,  with  troublefom  belching  and  hicketing,  raving,  cold  fweat  and  often  fwounding.  Verily 
all  that  fame  Winter  the  Cold  was  fo  vehement  that  many  in  the  Hofpital  of  lolt  the  wings  or 
fides  of  their  noftrils,  feized  upon  by  a  mortification  without  any  ^  putrefaction.  But  you  muft  note 
that  the  Gangrene  which  is  caufed  by  cold,  doth  firft  and  principally  feiie  upon  the  parts  moft  di- 
ftant  from  thfheart,  the  fountain  of  heat,  to  wit,  the  feet  and  legs  i  as  alfo  fueh  as  are  cold  by  nature, 

'  as  griily  parts,  fuch  as  the  Nofe  and  Ears. 


S(cl.  c.  lib,  de 
jrtiflur. 

What  apuKi- 
fick  pain  is. 

Signs  of  a 
Gangrene 
proceeding 
from  cold. 


Signs  of  a 
Gangrene 
proceeding 
from  ftraic 
bandages,  or 
ligatures, 8:c. 


Signs  of  a  Gan¬ 
grene  occafio- 
ned  by  a  bite, 
pun^turc,&c. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Signs  of  a  Gangrene. 

He  fimsofa  Gangrene,  which  inflammation  or  a  Phlegmon  hath  caufed,  are  pain  and  put- 

fation  without  manifeft  caufe,  the  fudden  changing  of  the  fiery  and  red  colour  into  a  livid 
ja.  or  black,  as  Hippocram  Ihews  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Gangrene  of  a  brokm  heel.  I  would 
have  you  here  to  underhand  the  pulfifick  pain,  not  onely  to  be  that  which  is  caufed  by  the  quicker 
motion  ofthe  Arteries,  but  that  heavy  and  pricking  which  the  conation  of  the  natural  heat  ^th 
produce  by  raifing  a  thick  cloud  of  vapours  from  thefe  humours  which  the  Gangrene  fets 
Lns  of  a  Gangrene  caufed  by  cold,  are,  if  fuddenly  a  lliarp  pricking  and  burning  pain  affaileth  the 
part-,  (otpenaMfiigu^  admit,  (i.)  piercing  cold  doth  burn:  if  a  (hining  rednefs  as  if  you  had 
Lndled  Snow,  prefently  turn  into  a  livid  colour  i  if  in  Head  of  the  accidental  heat  which  was  in  the 
part,  prefently  cold  and  numbnefs  (hall  poffefs  it,  as  if  it  were  (hook  with  a  a«arBn  Fever.  Such 
cold  if  it  (hall  proceed  fo  far  as  to  extinguKh  the  native  heat,  bringeth  a  raortihcatton  upon  the 
Gangrene  -,  alfo  oft-times  Convulfions  and  violent  lhaking  of  the  whole  body,  are  wondrous  trou- 
blefome  to  the  Brain  and  the  Fountains  of  life.  But  you  (hall  know  Gangrenes  caufed  by  too  (Irait 

bandages,  by  fradure,  luxation,  and  contufion,  by  the  hardnefs  which  tteattraamr  and  flowing 

down  of  the  humours  hath  caufed,  little  pimples  or  hi  fters  fpreading  or  rifingu^n  the  skin  Ipi  rea- 
fon  ofthe  great  heat,  as  in  a  combuftion  s  by  the  weight  of  the  part  occationed  through  the  defeS  of 
the  fpirits  not  now  fuftaining  the  burden  of  the  member  i  and  laftly  (rom  this,  the  prelTing  of  your 
finger  upon  the  part,  it  will  lekve  the  print  thereof  as  in  an  otdma  ■,  and  alfo  from  this,  that  the  skin 

comethfromtheflelh  without  any  manifeft  caufe.  ,  ■  ,  .t.  •  i 

Now  you  lhall  know  Gangrenes  arifing  from  a  bite,  pundure,  anmifma,  or  wound  in  pI«honck 

and  ill  bodies,  and  in  a  part  indued  with  moft  exquifite  fenfe,  almoft  by  the  fame  fignsas  t  a  w  ici 

was  caufed  by  inflammation.  For  by  thefe  and  the  like  caufe^  there  is  a  far  greater  defluxion  and 
attradion  of  the  humours  than  is  fit,  when  the  perfpiration  being  interceded,  and  the  paifages  ftopt, 
the  native  heat  is  opprefied  and  fuffbeated.  But  this  I  would  admonilh  the  young  Chirutgem,  that 
when  by  the  fore-mentioned  llgns  he  (hall  find  the  Gangrene  prefent,  that  he  do  not  e  er  t  e  am- 
putation ,  for  that  he  finds  fome  fenfe  or  fmall  motion  reliding  in  the  ’pat.  For  oft-times  the 
affeded  parts  are  in  this  cafe  moved  not  by  the  motion  of  the  whole  Mufcle,  but  onely  by  mean^ 
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that  the  head  of  the  Mufcle  is  not  yet  taken  with  the  Gangrene  :  which  moviilg  jt  felf  by  its  own 
ftrength,  alfo  moves  its  proper  and  continued  tendon  and  tail  though  dead  alreacfy  j  wherefore  it  is 
ill  to  make  any  delay  in  fuch  cafes. 

_  -----  ■  —  ■  —  -  ,  . . .  .  I  ■  .  ,  , 

C  M  A  P.  XIV. 

Of  the  Prognojiick^  in  Gangrenesi 

If'  If*,  * 

HAvIng  given  you  the  figns  and  caufes  to  know  a  Gangrene,  it  is  fit  we  alfo  give  you  the 
Prognofiicks.  The  fiercenefs  and  the  maiignity  thereof  is  fo  great,  thatunlefsit  bemoft 
fpeedily  withftood,  the  part  it  felf  will  die,  and  alfo  take  hold  olthe  neighbouring  parts  by 
the  contagion  of  its  mortification  :  which  hath  been  the  caufe  that  a  Gangrene  by  many  hath  been  Why  a  Gart- 
termed  an  For  fuch  corruption  creeps  out  Hkepoifon,  and  like  fire  eats,  gnaws,  and  grene  is  called 

deftroys  all  the  neighbouring  parts,  until  it  hathfpread  over  the  whole  body.  For  zs  Hippocrates 
writes,  Lib.  de  Fulner. capitis  \  Mortui  &  viventis  nulla  ejl  proportion  (i.)  there  is  no  proportion  between  quick, itn- 
the  dead  and  living.  Wherefore  it  is  fit  prcfently  to  feparate  the  dead  from  the  living  s  for  unlcfs  that  ^ 

be  done,  the  living  will  die  by  the  contagion  of  the  dead.  In  fuch  as  are  at  the  point  of  death,  a  cold 
fweat  flows  over  all  their  bodies :  they  are  troubled  with  ravings,  and  watchings,  belchings  and  hic- 
kettings  moleft  them,  and  often  fwoundings  invade  them  by  reafon  of  the  vapours  abundantly  and 
continually  raifed  from  the  corruption  of  the  humours  and  flelh,  and  fo  carried  to  the  bowels  and 
principal  parts  by  the  Veins,  Nerves,  and  Arteries.  Wherefore  when  you  have  foretold  thefe  things 
to  the  friends  of  the  Patient,  then  make  hafte  to  fall  to  your  work. 


C  H  A  P.  XV. 

Of  the  general  Cure  of  a  Gangrenci  •  ‘ 

'  lie  Indications  of  curing  Gangrenes  are  to  be  drawn  from  their  differences,  for  the  cute  various  Indi^ 
mult  be  diverfly  inftituted  according  to  the  effence  and  magnitude.  For  fome  Gangrenes  cations  of  cu- 
poflfefs  the  whole  member,  others  onely  fome  portion  thereof  \  fome  are  deep,  other-  ring  .a  Gao* 
fome  fuperheial  onely.  Alfo  you  muff  have  regard  to  the  temper  of  the  body.  For  foft  and  de- 
iicate  bodies,  as  of  Children,  Women,  fiunuchs,  and  idleperfons  require  much  milder  Medicins 
than  thofe  who  by  Nature  and  Cuftom,  or  Vocation  of  life  are  more  (trongand  hardy,  fuch  as  Huf- 
bandmen.  Labourers,  Mariners,  Huntfmen,  Porters,  and  men  of  the  like  nature  who  live  fparingly 
and  hardly.  Neither  muff  you  haverefpedto  the  body  in  general,  but  alfo  to  the  parts  affedfed  j 
for  the  flelhy  and  mufculous  parts  are  different  from  the  folid,  as  the  Nerves  and  Joints,  of  more 
folid,  as  the  Vertehr£.  Now  the  hot  and  moift  parts,  as  the  Privities,  Mouth,  Womb,  and  Fun-  grgne.^* 
dament,  are  eafilier  and  fooner  taken  hold  of  by  putrefadtion ,  wherefore  we  muff  ufe  morefpeedy 
means  to  help  them.  Wherefore  it  the  Gangrene  be  chiefly  occafioned  from  an  internal  caufe,  he 
mull:  have  a  diet  preferibed  for  the  decent  and  fitting  ufe  of  the  fix  things  not  Natural.  If  the 
body  be  plethorick,  or  full  of  ill  humours,  you  mult  purge,  or  let  bloud  by  the  advice  of  a  Phyfician. 

Againft  the  afeending  up  of  vapours  to  the  noble  parts,  the  heart  mult  chiefly  be  rtrengthened  with 
Treacle  diffolved  in  Sorrel  or  Carduus  Water,  with  a  bole  of  Mithridate,  the  Conferve  of  Flofcs  and 
Buglofs ,  and  with  Opiates  made  for  the  prefent  purpofe  according  to  Art  j  this  following  Apo- 
zeme  lhall  be  outwardly  applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart.  Re  Aquji  Rofar.  &  nenuphar*  an*  |  iv.  a  cordial 
aceti  fcilliticin  |  j.  coraJlorumn  fantalorum  alborum  &  rubroruntn  rofar.  rub.  inpulver.  redaBarunin  &  Jpodiin 
an.1  j.  ntithrid.&  thcriactgnan.  Z  ij.  ('*  trochifeorum  deCaphura  5  ij*  for.  cardial,  in  pollin*  redaBarkm^ 
p.  ij.  croci  5  j.  Ex  omnibus  in  poUinem  redaciis^fat  Epithema.  Which  may  be  applied  upon  the  region 
of  the  heart  with  a  fcarlet  cloth  or  fponge.  Thefe  are  ufually  fuch  as  happen  in  the  Cure  of  every 
Gangrene. 


CHAP.  XVL 

Of  the  particular  Cure  of  dGangreni* 

•r 

THe  cure  of  a  Gangrene  caufed  by  the  too  plentiful  and  violent  defluxion  of  humfiufs  fuffo- 
cating  the  native  heat,  by  reafon  of  great  Phlegmons  is  performed  by  evacuating  and  dry¬ 
ing  up  the  humours,  which  putrefie  by  delay  and  colledfion  in  thepart^  For  this  pur-  The  cure  tin 
pofe  Scarifications  and  Incifions,  great,  indifferent,  fmall,  deep,  and  fuperficiary^  according  to  the  Gangrene 
condition  of  the  Gangrene,  are  much  commended,  that  fo  the  burdened  part  may  enjoy  the  bene'* 
fit  of  perfpiration  •,  and  the  contained  humours  ofdifflation,  or  evacuation,  of  their  footy  excre- ^*'^^*^**^*^'’ 
ments.  Let  Incifions  be  made  when  the  affe(R:  is  great,  deep  in,  and  near  to  mortification.  But 
Scarifications  may  be  ufed  when  the  part  firfl:  begins  to  putrefie,  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  remedy  mull: 
anfwer  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  difeafe.  Wherefore  if  it  penetrate  to  the, bones,  it  will  be  fit 
to  cut  the  skin  and  flelh  with  many  and  deep  incifions ,  with  an  tnciflon-knife  made  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe  >  yet  take  heed  of  cutting  the  larger  Nerves  and  Veffels,  unlefs  they  be  wholly  putrefied,  for 
if  they  be  not  yet  putrefied ,  you  fhall  make  your  Incifions  in  the  fpaces  between  them  i  if  the 
Gangrene  be  lefs,  we  muff  reff  fatisfied  with  onely  fcarifying  it.  When  the  Scarifications  andin- 
cifions  arc  made,  we  muff  luffermuch  bloud  to  flowforth^  that  fo  theconjuniff:  matter  may  be  eva- 
cuated.  Then  muff  we  apply  and  put  upon  it  fuch  Medicins  as  may  by  heating,  drying,  refolvltig, 
clcaniing  and  opening ,  amend  and  correeff  the  putrefad:ion ,  and  by  piercing  to  the  bottom  may 
have  power  to  overcome  the  virulency  already  impadf  in  the  part.  For  this  purpofe,  Lotions  made 
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of  the  Lie  of  the  Allies  of  Fig-tree,  or  Oak,  -wherein  Lupins  have  been  throughly  boiled,  are  good. 
Or  you  may  with  lefs  trouble  make  a  Mediciii  with  Salt-water,  wherein  you  may  diffolve  Aloes  and 
The  defcripti-  Mgyptiacum^  adding  in  the  conclufion  a  little  Aqua  vit£^  iotAqua  viu  and  calcined  Vitriol  are  fingu- 
on  of  an  j^r  Medicins  for  a  Gangrene.  Or  Re  Acet,  ofimi  tt»  j.  me/,  rof,  §  iv.  fyrup,  acetofi  ^  iij.  falis  com.  5  v. 

ptiacum.  httUant  fimul^  adde  aqua  vit£^  tt'.  f.  Let  the  part  be  frequently  walhed  with  this  Medicin,  tor  it  hath 

much  force  to  repreis  Gangrenes.  .  After  your  Lotion,  lay  Mgyptiacum  for  a  Liniment,  and  put  it 
into  the  Incifions,  for  there  is  no  Medicine  more  powerful  againft  putrefadion,  for  by  cauling  an 
Efchar^  it  feparates  the  putrid  flefti  from  the  found.  But  We  inuft  not  in  this  kind  of  affed  expect 
that  the  putrid  flelh  may  of  it  felf  fall  from  the  found  but  rather  cut  off  with  your  Incillon-knife,  or 
Sciffers,  whatfoever  thereof  you  can,  and  then  put  to  it  Mgyptidcum  as  oft  as  need  (hall  require.  The 
knowledge  hereof  may  be  acquired  from  the  colour,  fmell,  and  fenfiblenefs  of  the  flefli  it  felf.  The 
defcription  of  the  Mgyptiacum^  whofe  wondrous  effeds  I  have  often  tried  in  thefe  caufes,  is  this. . 
IV  Flor'u  jew,  aluminis  roch.  tneUis  com.  an.  5  iij.  aceti  acmmi  \  v.  ^aVis  com.  |  j.  vitrioli  Kom.  |  [>.  fuh-^ 
limati  pul.  5  ij.  bulliant  omnia  fmul  ad  ignem^  fiat  unguent.  If  the  force  of  the  putrefadion  in  the 
part  be  not  fo  great,  a  weaker  Mgyptiacum  may  lerve.  When  you  have  put  in  the  JEgyptiacum^  then 
prefently  lay  the  following  Cataplafm  thereupon.  For  it  hinders  putrefadion,  relolvcs,  cleanfes 
,and  dries  up  the  virulent  fanies^  and-  by  the  dry  fubtlety  of  the  parts  penetrates  into  the  member, 
ftrengthens  it,  and  affwages  the  pain.  iV  Farin.fahar.  hordei  orobi^  lent,  lupin,  an,  tfe  f.  fal.  com,  mel'is 
rofat.an.'^  iv.  Jucci  abfmth.marruh.  an.  ^  j*  \^.aloef^  mafiiches.,  myrrh£^  &aqu£vit,  dn.^i],  oxymelitis 
ofToangrenc.  quantum  fufficit  •,  fiat  Cataplafma  molle  fecundum  artem  i  Somewhat  higher  than  the  part  alfeded , 
^  *  apply  this  following  aftringent,  or  defenfative,  to  hinder  the  flowing  down  of  the  humours  into  the 

part,  and  the  riling  up  of  the  vapours  from  the  putrid  part  into  the  whole  body.  IV  Olei  rofdti^  & 
myrtill.an.  Xw,  fucci  plantag.folani^  fempervivi  an.  ^  ij.  album.overumv,  boliarmeni^  terr£figillat£fub^ 
tiliter  pulverifatonm ,  an,  ^  j.  oxycrati  quantum  fufficit^  mifce  ad  ufum  diPium.  But  thefe  Medicins 
muft  be  often  renewed.  If  the  grief  be  fo  llubborn,  that  it  will  not  yield  to  the  defcribed  remedies, 
we  muft  come  to  ftronger,  to  wit.  Cauteries,  after  whofe  application  Galen  bids  to  put  upon  it  the 
juice  of  a  Leek  with  Salt  beaten  and  dilTolved  therewith ,  for  that  this  Medicine  hath  a  piercing  and 
drying  faculty,  and  confequently  to  hinder  putrefadion.  But  if  you  prevail  nothing  with  Caute¬ 
ries,  then  muft  you  come  to  thelaft  remedy  and  refuge,  that  is,  the  amputation  of  the  parti  for 
'Jphor.6.fg^.i  i  according  to  Hippocrates^  to  extream  difeafes  exquilitly  extreme  remedies  are  beft  to  be  applied. 

Yet  flrft  be  certain  of  the  mortification  of  the  part  •,  for  it  is  no  little  or  finall  matter  to  cut  off  a  mem¬ 
ber  without  a  caufe. 

Therefore  I  have  thought  it  fit  to  fet  down  the  figns  whereby  you  may  know  a  perfed  and  abfolutc 
mortification. 


Aftringents 
that  may  be 
ufed  ill  cure 


Gal,  2.  ad 
Glauconm. 


A  note  con¬ 
cerning  the 
unfenfiblenefs 
of  the  part. 


A  wondrous 
fymptom. 


Seel.'}.  Ub.6. 
Epidm. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

i  T’he  figns  of  a  perfeU  Necrofis,  or  Mortification. 

YOu  ftiall  certainly  know,  that  a  Gangrene  is  turned  into  a  Sphaccl,  or  mortification,  and 
that  the  part  is  wholly  and  throughly  dead,  if  it  look  of  a  black  colour,  and  be  colder  than 
ftone  to  your  touch,  the  caufe  of  which  coldnefs  is  not  occafioned  by  the  frigidity  of  the 
air*,  iftherebeagreatfoftnefs  of  the  part,  fo  that  if  you  prefsitwith  your  finger  it  riles  not  again, 
but  retains  the  print  of  the  impreffiofi  i  if  the  skin  come  from  the  flefti  lying  under  if,  if  fo  great 
and'ftrong  a  fmell  exhale  Cefpecially  in  an  ulcerated  Sphacel)  that  the  ftandfers  by  cannot  indure  or 
fufferiti  ifa  fanious  moifture,  vifeid,  green  or  blackifti,  flow  from  thence  *,  ifit  bequitedeftitute  of 
fenfe  and  motion,  whether  it  be  pulled,  beaten,  cruftied,  pricked,  burnt,  or  cut  off.  Here  I  muft  ad- 
monilh  the  young  Chirurgeon,  that  he  be  not  deceived  concerning  thelofs  or  privation  of  the  fenfe 
of  the  part.  For  I  know  very  many  deceived  as  thus  i  the  Patients  pricked  on  that  part,  would 
fay,  they  felt  much  pain  there.  But  that  feeling  is  oft  deceitful,  as  that  which  proceeds  rather  from 
the  ftrong  apprehenlion  of  great  pain  which  formerly  reigned  in  the  part,than  from  any  faculty  of  feel¬ 
ing  as  yet  remaining.  A  moft  clear  and  manifeft  argument  of  this  falfe  and  deceitful  fenfe  appears 
after  the  amputation  of  the  member  *,  for  a  long  while  after  they  will  complain  of  the  part  which  is 
cut  away. 

Verily  it  is  a  thing  wondrous  ftrange  and  prodigious,  and  which  will  fcarce  be  credited,  unlefs 
by  fuch  as  havefeen  with  their  eyes  and  heard  with  their  ears  the  Patients,  who  have  many  months 
after  the  cutting  away  of  the  Leg,  grievouily  complained  that  they  yet  felt  exceeding  great  pain  of 
that  Leg  fo  cut  off.  Wherefore  have  a  fpecial  care  left  this  hinder  your  intended  amputation  *,  a 
thing  pitiful,  yet  abfolutely  neceffary  for  to  preferve  the  life  of  the  Patient  and  all  the  reft  of  his  body, 
by^  cutting  away  of  that  member  which  hath  all  the  figns  of  a  Sphacel  and  perfeeft  mortification  v  for 
otherw'ife  the  negledled  fire  will  in  a  moment  fpread  over  all  the  body,  and  take  away  all  hope  pf  re¬ 
medy  j  for  thus  Hippocrates  wilheth,  That  Sedions,  Uftions,  and  Terebrationsmiift  be  performed  as 
foon  as  need  requires. 


The  contro- 
verfie  deci¬ 
ded. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

JFhere  Amputation  rmfi  he  made, 

T  is  not  fufficient  to  know  that  Amputation  is  neceffary,  but  alfo  you  muft  learn  in  what 
place  of  the  dead  part  it  muft  be  done,  and  herein  the  wifdom  and  j*adgment  of  the  Chirur- 
geon  is  moft  apparent.  Art  bids  to  take  hold  of  the  quick,  and  to  cut  off  the  member  in  the 
found  fle(h  *,  but  the  fame  Art  wilheth  us,  to  preferve  whole  that  which  is  found  as  much  as  in  us  lies. 


I 
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Book  Xlt.  Of  Contufons  and^artgrenes, 

I  will  (hew  thee  by  a  familiar  example  how  thou  mayeft  carry  thy  felf  in  thefe  difficulties.  Let  us 
fuppofe,  that  the  foot  is  mortified  even  to  the  ankle  *,  here  you  muft  attentively  mark  in  what  place 
you  muft  cut  it  off.  For  unlefs  you  take  hold  of  the  quick  fleffi  in  the  amputation ,  or  if  you  leave 
any  putrefaction,  you  profit  nothing  by  amputation,  for  it  will  creep  and  fpread  over  the  reft  of  the 
hody.  It  befits  Phyfick,  ordained  for  the  prefervation  of  Mankind ,  to  defend  froiii  the  Iron  or 
Inftrument,  and  all  manner  ofinjury,  that  which  injoyeth  life  and  health.  Wherefore  you  (hall  cut 
off  as  little  of  that  which  is  found  as  you  polTibly  can  i  yet  fo  that  you  rather  cut  away  that  which 
is  quick,  than  leave  behind  any  thing  that  is  periftied,  according  to  the  advice  of  Celfm,  Yet  pft- 
times  the  commodity  of  the  adibn  of  the  reft  of  the  part,  and  as  it  were  a  certain  ornament  theteof^ 
changes  this  counfel.  For  if  you  take  thefe  two  things  into  your  confideration  they  will  induce 
you,  in  this  propounded  cafe  and  example,  to  cut  off  the  Leg  fome  five  fingers  bredth  under  the 
Knee.  For  fo  the  Patient  may  more  fitly  ufe  the  reft  of  his  leg  and  with  lefs  trouble,  that  is,  he  may 
the  better  go  on  a  wooden  leg  •,  for  other  wife,  if  according  to  the  common  Rules  of  Art,  you  cut  it 
off  clofe  to  that  which  is  perilhed,  the  Patient  will  be  forced  with  trouble  to  ufe  three  legs  in  (lead 
of  two. 

For  I  fo  knew  Captain  Francis  Clark^^  when  as  his  foot  was  ftricken  off  with  an  iron  bullet,  ftiot  An  obfervablc 
forth  of  a  man  of  War,  and  afterwards  recovered  and  healed  up,  he  Was  much  troubled  and  wearied  Hiftory. 
with  the  heavy  and  unprofitable  burden  of  the  reft  of  his  leg,  wherefore,  though  whole  and  found,  he 
caufed  the  reft  thereof  to  be  cut  off,  fome  five  fingers  bredth  below  his  Knee  i  and  verily  he  ufed  it 
with  much  more  eafe  and  facility  than  before  in  performance  of  any  motion.  We  muft  do  othet- 
wife  if  any  fuch  thing  happen  in  the  Arm  i  that  is,  you  muft  cut  off  as  little  of  the  found  part  as  you 
can.  For  the  actions  of  the  legs  much  differ  from  thofe  of  the  arms,  and  chiefly  in  this  that  the  body 
refts  not,  neither  is  carried  upon  the  arms,  as  it  is  upon  the  feet  and  legs. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Hors?  the  Se^ion  or  Amputation  tnufi  be  performed. 

T  He  firft  care  muft  be  of  the  Patients  ftrength :  wherefore  let  him  be  nouriftied  with  meats 
of  good  nutriment,  eafie  digeftion,’  and  fuch  as  generate  many  fpirits  i  as  with  the  yolks 
of  Eggs,  and  Bread  tofted  and  dipped  in  Sack  or  Muskadine.  Then  let  him  be  placed  as  is 
fit,  and  drawing  the  Mufcles  upwards  towards  the  found  parts,  let  them  be  tied  with  a  ftrait  ligature 
a  lit  tie  above  that  place  of  the  member  which  is  to  be  cut  off,  with  a  ftrong  and  broad  fillet,  like  that 
which  women  ufually  bind  up  their  hair  withall.  This  ligature  hath  a  threefold  ufe  j  the  firft  is,  that  ^he  Ligature 
it  hold  the  mufcles  drawn  up  together  with  the  skin,  fo  that  retiring  back  prefently  after  the  perfor-  of  the  part, 
mance  of  the  work,  they  may  cover  the  ends  of  the  cut  bones,  and  ferve  them  in  ftead  of  bolfters  or 
pillows  when  they  are  healed  up,  and  fo  (uffer  with  lefs  pain  the  compreffion  in  fuftaining  the  reft  of 
the  body :  befides  alfo  by  this  means  the  Wounds  are  the  fooner  healed  and  cicatrized  >  for,  by  how 
much  more  skin  or  fleChis  left  upon  the  ends  of  the  bones,  by  fo  much  they  are  the  fooner  healed  and 
cicatrized.  The  fecond  is,  for  that  it  prohibits  the  flux  of  blpud  by  preffing  and  (hutting  up  the 
Veins  and  Arteries.  The  third  is,  for  that  it  dulls  the  fe nfe  of  the  part  by  ftupefying  it,  the  animal 
fpirits  by  the  ftrait  comprefling  being  hindered  from  pafling  in  by  the  Nerves.  Wherefore  when 
you  have  made  your  ligature,  cut  the  fle(h  even  to  the  bone  with  a  (harp  and  well-cutting  incifion- 
knife,  or  with  a  crooked  knife,  fuch  as  is  here  exprefled. 


A  crooked  Knife  fit  for  difmembring^  or  a  difmembring  Knife.  fhe  F  igure  of fuch  a  S  arv. 


Now  you  muft  note,  that  there  ufually  lies  between  the  bones,  a  portion  of  certain  mufcles  which  ^  Caution  to 
you  cannot  eafily  cut  with  a  large  incifion  or  difmembring  knife  j  wherefore  you  muft  carefully  di- 
vide  it  and  feparate  it  wholly  from  the  bone,  with  an  inftrument  made  neatly  like  a  crooked  Incifion- 
knife.  I  thought  good  to  advertife  thee  hereof-,  for  if  thou  (houldeft  leave  any  thing  befides  the 
bone  to  be  divided  by  the  Saw,  you  would  put  the  Patient  to  exceffive  pain  in  the  performance  there- 
ofi  for  foft  things,  as  fleftr,  tendons,  and  membranes,  cannot  be  eafily  cut  with  a  Saw.  Therefore 
when  you  (liall  come  to  the  bared  bone,  all  the  other  parts  being  wholly  cut  afunder  and  divided , 
you  (hall  nimbly  divide  it  with  a  little  Saw  about  foiiie  foot  and  three  inches  long,  and  that  as  near 
to  the  found  flelh  as  you  can.  And  then  you  muft  fmooth  the  front  of  the  bone  which  the  Saw  hath 
made  rough. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Hdtv  to  fiaHch  the  bleeding  when  the  member  U  tak^n  off. 

WHen  you  have  cut  off  and  taken  away  the  tnember,  let  it  bleed  a  little,  according  to  the 
flrength  of  the  Patient,  that  fo  the  reft  of  the  part  may  afterwards  be  lefs  obnoxious  to 
inflammation  and  other  fymptoms  ?  Then  let  the  Veins  and  Arteries  be  bound  up  as 
fpeedily  and  ftraitly  as  you  can  i  that  fo  the  courfc  of  the  flowing  bloud  may  be  flopped  and  wholly 
ftaid.  Which  may  be  done  by  taking  hold  of  the  Vcftels  with  your  Grows-beak ,  whereof  the  Fi¬ 
gure  follows. 


How  to  draw 
forth  the  Vef- 
fels  and  bind 
them. 


^he  Crows-beakjit  for  to  draw  the  Veffels  forth  of  the  flejh^  wherein  they  lie  hid^  that  fo  they 

may  be  tied  or  bound  fafi. 

The  ends  of  the 
Veffels  lying  hid 
intheflefti,  muft 
be  taken  hold  of 
and  drawn  with 
this  Inftrument 
forth  of  the  mu- 
fcles,  whereinto 
they  prefently  af¬ 
ter  the  amputa- 

thOTfete,  as  all  parts  arc  ftill  ufed  to  withdraw  thcmfelves  towards  their  originals.  In  perfor¬ 
mance  of  this  work,  you  need  take  no  great  care,  if  you  together  with  the  Veffels  comprehend 
fome  portion  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  of  the  flefli,  for  hereof  will  enfue  no  harm ,  but  the  Veffels 
will  fo  be  confolidated  with  more  eafe,  than  if  they  being  bloudlefs  parts  (hould  grow  together 
by  themfelves.  To  conclude,  when  you  have  fo  drawn  them  forth,  bind  them  with  a  ftrong  dou¬ 
ble  thred. 


CHAP.  XXL 

How-,  after  the  bfOud  'k  ftanched-,  you  muji  dreji  the  wounded  member. 

Hew  the  lips  IT  "IT  7  Hen  you  have  the  tied  Veffels,  loofe  your  Ligature  which  you  made  above  the  place  of 
of  the  dif-  \  /%  /  amputation ,  then  draw  together  the  lips  of  the  Wound  with  four  flitches  made  acrofs, 
membred  y  \  having  taken  good  hold  of  the  flefti  i  for  thus  you  ftiall  draw  over  the  bones  that  part 

part  are  to  be  ^fthe  skin  and  cut  mufcles  drawn  upwards  before  the  amputation,  and  cover  them  asclofe  as  you 
joined  toge-  ^^e  Wound  may  be  the  more  fpeedily  ag¬ 

glutinated.  But  when  we  fay,  draw  together  the  lips  of  the  Wound  with  four  flitches,  you  mult  not 
fo  underftand  it,  as  that  you  muft  endeavour  to  draw  them  fo  clofe  as  to  touch  each  other,  for  that  is 
impoffible  •,  for  the  flitches  would  fooner  break  out,  and  fo  the  part  would  lie  bare.  Wherefore  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  draw  them  indifferent  clofe  together,  that  fo  you  may  fuffer  the  skin  and  flefli 
thereunder  to  enjoy  its  former  liberty  which  it  poffefl  before  the  drawing  up  and  fo  in  line,  by  Na¬ 
tures  afftftance,  the  Wound  may  be  the  more  eafily  agglutinated. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

How  you  mufi  flop  the  bleeding.,  if  any  of  the  bound-up  Veffels  chance  to  get  loofe. 


The  Hxmor- 
rhagy  of  ftnall 
Veflels  is  not 
to  be  regar¬ 
ded. 


THe  bufinefs  hitherto  being  performed  as  we  faid,  if  perad  venture  it  happen  that  any  bandage 
of  any  of  the  Veffels  be  unloofed,  then  muft  you  again  bind  the  member  with  that  kind  of 
Ligature  which  you  did  before  the  amputation  thereof.  Or  elfe  which  is  better,  more  eafie 
and  lefs  painful,  let  your  (ervant  take  hold  of  the  member  with  both  his  hands,  preffinghis  fingers 
flrait,ftop  the  paffage  of  the  loofed  Veffel,  for  fo  he  may  ftanch  the  bleeding.  Then  let  the  Work- 
maftcr  take  a  needle  fome  four  fingers  long,  fquare,  and  having  (harp  edges,  drawing  after  it  a  three 
or  four  doubled  ftrong  thred.  With  this  let  him  bind  the  Veffel  after  the  following  manner.  Let 
him  thruft  his  Needle  on  the  outfide  into  the  fleOi,^  fome  half  fingers  bredth  from  the  loofed  Veffel 
until  become  to  the  end  thereof,  then  let  him  put  it  about  it,  and  bring  it  back  again,  but  fo  that 
there  be  no  more  than  thefpace  of  a  fingers  bredth  between  the  going  in  and  coming  forth  of  the 
Needle.  In  this  fpace  let  him  put  a  linnen  rag  three  or  four  times  doubled,  and  thereupon  bind 
fomewhat  ftraight  the  two  ends  of  the  thred  together.  For  fo  he  (hall  hinder  the  knot  from  hurting 
the  fle(h  which  lies  under  it  in  the  bindings,  and  alfo  add  ftrength  thereto.  F or  fo  the  bound  up  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  Veffel  will  in  Ihort  fpace  be  agglutinated  to  the  adjoyning  flefh,  and  that  fo  firmly,  that 
there  hath  never  been  feen  any  one  drop  of  bloud  to  have  flowed  from  a  V  effel  fo  bound  up.  But  if  the 
bloud  which  flows  forth  proceed  from  any  fmall  Veffel,  you  muft  not  ufe  this  future  and  ligature,  nor 
make  any  fuch  great  matter  thereof^  for  it  will  quickly  be  ftanched  by  the  onely  application  or  Aftnn- 
gents,  prefently  to  be  mentioned. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

Hon>  to  perform  the  refidue  of  the  Cure  of  the  amputated  Member 4 

NOw  muft  we  ihew  what  Medicins  are  fitting  to  be  applied  after  the  amputation  ofa  mem¬ 
ber  i  which  are  EmplalHcks,  as  thofe  which  exceedingly  conduce  to  green  Wounds.  As, 

]k  BoLarm."^  iv.  farin^voL^  iij.  pkU^  refin£^  an.\\y pulvenfentur  omnia fehtilif'.  &fmid  Ancmplaftick 
mixtisfiatpkvis-,  herewith  let  the  Wound  be  ftrewed,  and  lay  thereupon  dry  Lint but  let  the  fol-  Medicin. 
lowing  repercullive  or  defenfative  be  applied  to  the  member.  IV  Album  ovorum  vj,.  boli  arm.fang,  drac^ 
gypfh  terr£ figiH.  aloes ^  majiiches^  gallar.  combuf.  an.  %\].in  poUinem  redigantur  omnia^  &  bene  agitentur^  ad- 
dmdo  olei  ro farum  &  myrtill.  an.  |  j.  fat  defenfativum  adformam  mellis.  This  ointment  muh  be  applied 
upon  hoops  dipped  in  Oxycrate,  and  that  fo  that  it  may  not  onely  cover  the  cut  member,  but  alfo  be  place 

fpred  further  and  cover  the  neighbouring  parts  ■,  as  when  the  Leg  is  cut  off,  itmuh  be  laid  upon  the  member 

ioint,  and  fpred  higher  than  the  Knee,  fomefour  fingers  upon  the  Thigh ,  for  it  hath  not  onely  a  re-  andhow  o&cn 
perculTive  faculty,  but  it  alfo  ftrengthens  the  part,  hinders  the  detluxion  by  tempering  the  bloud,  af-  to  drefsit. 
fwaging  pain,  and  hindering  inflammation.  It  will  alfo  be  good  to  moiften  your  double  cloths  and 
bandages  in  Oxycrate  •,  then  muft  you  place  the  member  in  an  indifferent  polfure  upon  a  pillow 
huffed  with  Oaten  husks  or  chaff,  Stags  hair,  or  Wheat  bran.  It  mult  not  be  ftirred  after  the  firft 
drelling  (unlefs  great  neceffity  urge)  for  four  days  in  Winter,  but  fomewhat  fooner  in  Summer.  F or 
the  ligatures  wherewith  the  Veflels  are  bound,  they  mult  notbeloofed,or  otherwife  taken  away,  be¬ 
fore  the  mouths  of  the  Veffels  are  covered  with  their  glue  or  flelh,  left  by  too  much  hafte  you  caule  a 
new  flux  of  bloud.  Tiiis  agglutination  will  be  performed  by  applying  refrigerating,  altringent,  .  , 

and  emplaftick  Medicins,  fuch  as  this  following  powder.  IV  Boli  arm.farin.  hard,  picis^  nf.gypfi^  an. 

2  iv.  Aloes ^nucum  cup.cort.granat.  an.  5  j.  incorporentitr  omnia fimul^  fat  pulvis  fubtilis :  lierewith  let 
the  whole  Ulcer  be  ftrewed  over  for  three  or  four  days  fpace  j  which  being  ended,  let  onely  the  feats 
of  the  Veffels  bepowdred  therewith,  and  that  for  eight  or  ten  days,  fo  that  we  need  no  further  doubt 
of  the  agglutination  of  the  Veffels.  Inthe  mean  fpace  let  the  digeftive  be  applied  to  the  reft  of  the 
Ulcer  until  it  be  come  to  fuppuration  i  for  then  you  ftiall  give  over  your  digeftive,  and  betake  to  your 
deterfive  and  mundilicative  Medicins  ;  As  IV  7erebinth.ven.loU in  aquaviu  5  V].me]!is  rof.colati  %  iv. 
fucci  plantag.  Apii^  centaur,  minority  an.  5  ij.  buUiant  omnia  fmul  ufque  ad  confumptionemfuccorum^  auferan-^ 
tur  abignel  addenda  farin£  fab.  &  hard.  an.l  j.  theriacGal.^^.  aloes,  mjrrh£,  arijioloch.  an.  %  iij,  croci 
9  ].fat  mundifeativum.  But  feeing  the  cafe  ftands  fo  that  the  Patients  imagine  they  have  their  mem-  membring  the 
bersyetentire,  and  yet  do  complain  thereof  Cyv^hich  I  imagin  to  come  to  pals,  for  that  the  cut  nerves  Patients  com- 
retirethemfelvestowarcis  their  original,  and ‘thereby  caufe  a  pain  like  to  Convullions  i  for  zs  Galen  plain  of  pain 
writes  in  his  Book,  Ve  Motu  Mufculorum,  that  conttaeffion  is  the  true  and  proper  adtion  of  a-  as^if  the  pare 
Nerve  and  Mufcle :  and  again,  extenfion  is  not  fo  .muth  an  adtion  as  a  motion :  now  we  muft  en-  maiJng  on' 
deavour  to  give  remedy  to  this  fymptom.  Whieffmaay  be  dofle  by  anointing  the  fpine  of  the  back 
and  all  the  affeded  part  with  the  following  Liniment,  which  is,  very  powerful  againft  Convulfions, 
the  Palfie  ,  Numnefs,  and  all  coldeffeds  of  the  nervous  bodies,  IkSalvu,  cham£pithyos,  majo-  Anointment 


Deterfives; 


%  \.cer£  quantum  fufficit,contundenda  contundantur,  pulverifanda  pulverifentur,  deinde  macerentur  omnia  Nerves.  How 
in  vino  per  noUm,poftea  coquantur  cum  oleis  &  axtmgia  pr£diciis  in  vafe  duphei,  fat  linimentum  fecnndiim  J-auJnga’JJJy  ol 
artem,  in  fne  adde  aqu£  vtu  5  iv.  BefideS,  in  drelling  thefe  wounds  the  Chirurgeon  muft  ufe  diligence  ends  6f  the 
to  procure  the  falling  away  of  the  ends  or  fcales  of  the  bones  which  the  Saw  and  the  appulfe  of  the  bones. 

Air  never  before  coming  hereto ,  have  tainted  s  which  may  be  done  by  applying  to  their  ends 
adual  Cauteries,  that  is,  hot  irons  ',  in  ufingof  which  you  muft  have  a  fpecial  care  that  you  touch 
not  the  fenfible  parts  with  Are  neither  muft  the  bones  jthemfelves  be  forcibly  plucked  off, 
but  gently  moved  by  little  and  little,  fo  that  yoia  lhall  think  that  you  and  the  Patient  have  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  perfotmed  your  parts  if  they  fall  away  at  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  Amputation.  All 
thefe  things  being  performed,  you  lhall  hinder  the  growth  of  proud  flelh  with  thecath'ccreticks,  fuch  CathxredcW 
as  are.  burnt  Vitriol,  the  Powdet  of  Mercury,  and  other  things,  amongft  which  is  Alum  burnt  and 
powdered,  which  is  excellent  in  .thefe  kinds  of  Wounds,  whether  by  it  felf  or  mixed  with  others. 

You  lhali  ufe  thefe,  and  fuch  like,  even  unto  the  perfed  agglutination  and  cicatrization  of 
the  Wound,  and  you  may  of  your  felf  devife  other  things,  fuch  as  thefe  s  as  occafion  lhall  offer 
it  felf. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

nr 

What  juji  occafon  moved  the  Author  to  devife  this  netp  form  of  remedy,  to  fianch  the  bloud  after 
.the  amputation  of  a  member  ,  and  to  forfak^  the  common  vpay  ufed  almoji  by  all 
Chirurgeons  j  ivhich  is  by  application  of  aCiual  Cauteries. 

*  y.  ■  ■  ■  .  )  .  .  .  ....  ^  . 

VErily  I  confefs,  1  formerly  have  ufed  to  ftanch  the  bleeding  of  members,  after  amputation,  Ho't  Irons  not 
after  another  manner  than  that  I  have  a  little  before  mentioned:  Whercpfl  amalhamed, 
and  aggrieved  •,  But  what  Ihould  I  do  ?  I  had  obferved  my  Mafters,  whole  Method  I  in¬ 
tended  to  follow,  always  to  do  the  likev  who  thought  themfelves  fingularly  well  appointed  to 
ftanch  a  flux  of  bloud,  ^vyhen  they  were  furnilhed  with  various  ftore  of  hot  irons  and  cauftick  ^ 

Medicins ,  which  they  would  ufe  to  the  difmembred  part,  now  one,  then  another,  as  they  themfelves 
thought  meet.  Which  thing  cannot  be  fpoken,  or  but  thought  upon , without  great  horrour,  much 
lefs  aded.  For  this  kind  of  remedy  could  not  but  bring  great  and  tbrmcnting  pain  fo  the  Patient , 

D  d  3  feeing 


feeine  fuch  frefh  wounds  made  in  the  quick  and  found  flefh ,  are  endued  with  exquifite  fenfe : 

/  a  ,  -  1*1. _  I  _ :J  Ca _ 


Neither  can  any  cauftick  be  applied  to  nervous  bodies,  but  that  this  horrid  impreffion  oi  the  fire  will 
be  prefently  communicated  to  the  inward  parts  j  whence  horrid  fymptoms  enfue,  and  oft-times 
death  it  felf.  And  verily  of  fuch  as  were  burnt,  the  third  part  fcarce  ever  recovered,  and  that  with 
much  ado,  for  that  colnbuft  Wounds  difficultly  come  to  cicatrisation  j  for  by  this  burning  are  caufed 
cruel  pains,  whence  a  Fever,  Convulfion,  and  oft-times  other  accidents  worfe  than  thefe.  Add 
hereunto  that  when  the  efchar  fell  away,  oft-times  a  new  h3emorrha,ge  cnfued,  for  ftanching  whereof 
they  were  forced  to  ule  other  cauftick  and  burning  Inftruments.  Neither  did  thefe  good  men  knovv 
any  other  courfe  >  fo  by  this  repetition,  there  w^as  great  lols  and  wafte  made  of  the  flethy  and  nervous 
fubftance  of  the  part :  Through  which  occalion  the  bones  were  laid  bare,  whence  many  were  out  of 
hope  of  cicatrization,  being  forced  for  the  remainder  of  their  wretched  life,  to  carry  about  an  ulcer 
upon  that  part  which  was  difmembred  ^  which  alfo  took  away  the  opportunity  of  fitting  or  putting 
to  of  an  artificial  leg  or  arm,  in  ftead  of  that  which  was  taken  off.  Wherefore  I  mUft  earneftly  in¬ 
treat  all  Chirurgeons,  that  leaving  this  old  and  too  too  cruel  way  of  healing,  they  would  embrace 
this  new,  which  I  think  was  taught  me  by  the  fpccial  favour  of  the  facred  Deity  s  for  I  learnt  it  not 
of  my  Mafters,  nor  of  any  other  s  neither  have  I  at  any  time  found  it  ufed  by  any  :  Onely  I  have 


Lib.  <.  Mnh.  read  in  Gakn  that  there  was  no  fpeedier  remedy  for  ftanching  of  bloud  than  to  bind  the  Veffels 

^  1.  v  t*  _ _ 1  TT _ 'T'L: _ M  _  i*  » 


(through  which  it  flowed)  towards  their  roots  •,  to  wit,  the  Liver  and  Heart.  This  precept  of  Gakn^ 
of  binding  and  fowing  the  Veins  and  Arteries  iti  the  new  wounds,  when  as  I  thought  it  might  be 
drawn  to  thefe  which  are  made  by  the  amputatioh  of  members,  I  attempted  it  in  many  i  yet  fo,  that 
at  firft  in  my  budding  practice  thereof,  I  always  had  my  Cauteries  and  hot  Irons  in  a  readinefs,  that 
if  any  thing  happened  otherwife  than  I  expcded  in  this  my  new  work,  I  might  fetch  fuccour  from 
the  ancient  pradficei  until  at  length  confirmed  by  the  happy  experience  of  almoft  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  particulars,  I  bid  eternally  adieu  to  all  hot  Irons  and  Cauteries  which  were  commonly  ufed  in 
this  work.  And  I  think  it  fit  that  Chirurgeons  do  the  like.  For  Antiquity  and  Cuftom  in  fuch 
things  as  are  performed  by  Art,  ought  not  to  have  any  fway,  authority  or  place  contrary  to  reafon, 
as  they  oft-times  have  in  civil  affairs  s  whdrefore  let  no  man  fay  unto  us,  that  the  Ancients  have  al^ 
ways  done  thus.  *  , 


CHAP.  XXV. 


‘the  fraClm  of  the  former  precepts  is  declared^  ^together  with  a  memorable  Hijioiy  ofd 
certain  Souldier  whofe  Arm  was'tak^n  off  at  the  Elbow, 


ir  Think  it  fit  to  confirm  by  an  example,  the  preferibed  Method  of  curing  a  Gangrene  and  Mortifi;’ 

H  cation.  Whileft  I  was  a  Chirurgeon  to  the  Marfhal  of  Montejan  at  furin^  a  certain  common  Soul- 
JL  dier  received  a  Wound  on  his  Wrift  with  a  MUsket-bullet,  by  which  the  bones  and  tendons  being 
much  broken,  and  the  nervous  bodies  cruelly  torn,'  there  followed  a  Gangrene,  and  at  length  a  Mor¬ 
tification  even  to  the  Elbow  •,  befidcs  alfo  an  inflammation  feized  upon  the  middle  part  of  his  Cheft, 
and  there  was  as  it  were  a  certain  dilpofition  to  a  Gangrene  >  whereby  it  followed,  that  he  was  pain¬ 
fully  and  dangeroufly  troubled  with  bclchings,  hicketings,  watchings,  unquietnefs,  and  frequent 
fwoundings,  which  occafioncd  many  Chirurgeons  to  leave  him  as  defperate.  But  it  fo  fell  out,  that 
I  (overcome  by  his  Friends  intreaty)'undcrtook  the  cure  of  this  wretched  perfon,  deftitute  of  all  hu- 


Difmembring*  mane  help.  Wherefore  knowing  the  mortification'  by  its  figns,'  J  cut  off  the  Arm  by  the  Elbow , as 
at  a  joint.  fpeedily  as  I  could,  making  firft  the  ligature,  whereof  I  made  mention  s  I  fay  I  took  it  off  not  with 


a  Saw,  but  onely  with  an  Incifion-Knife,  cutting  in  funder  the  ligaments  which  held  the  bones  to¬ 
gether,  becaufe  the  fphacel  was  not  paffed  the  joint  of  the  Elbow.  Neither  ought  this  Section  to  be 


Se^.^.Lib,  de  counted  ftrange,  which  is  made  in  a  joint  *>  for  Hippocrates  much  commends  it,  and  faith  that  it  is 


eafily  healed ,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  therein  befides  fwounding,  by  reafon  of  the  pain 
caufed  by  cutting  the  common  tendons  and  ligalhents.  But  fuch  incifion  being  made,  the  former 
ligature  could  not  hinder,  but  much  bloud  muft  flow  from  thence,  by  reafon  of  the  large  Veffels  that 
run  that  way  i  Wherefore  I  let  the  bloud  to  flow  plentifully,  fo  to  disburden  the  part,  and  fo  after¬ 
wards  to  free  it  from  the  danger  and  fear  of  inflammation  and  a  Gangrene  j  then  prefently  I  Itan- 
ched  the  bloud  with  an  hot  Iron,  for  as  yeti  knew  no  other  courfe.  Then  (gently  loofing  the  liga¬ 
ture)  1  fcarified  that  part  of  the  brawn  of  the  Arm  which  was  gangrenated,  with  many  and  deep  in- 
cifions,  ftiunning  and  not  touching  the  inner  part,  by  the  reafon  of  the  multitude  of  the  large  Veffels 
and  Nerves  which  run  that  way  s  then  I  prefently  applied  a  Cautery  to  fome  of  the  Incifions,  both  to 
ftanch  the  bleeding,  and  draw  forth  the  virulent  fanies  which  remained  in  the  part.  And  then  I  af- 
failed  and  overcame  the  fpreading  putrefadion,  by  putting  and  applying  the  formerly  preferibed 
Medicins  f^'Hifed  all  forts  of  reftridive  Medicins  to  flay  the  inflammation  of  the  Cheft  s  I  alfo  ap¬ 
plied  Epitb^maes  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  gave  him  cordial  potions  and  boles,  neither  did  I 
dcfift  from  ufing  them  until  fuch  time  as  his  belching,  hicketing,  and  fwoundings  had  left  him. 
Whileft  I  more  attentively  intended'  thefe  things,  another  mifchicfaffails  my  Patient  j  to  wit,  Con- 
vulfions,and  that  not  through  any  fault  of  him  or  me,  but  by  the  naughtinefs  of  the  place  wherein 
he  lay,  which  was  in  a  Barn  every  where  full  of  chinks,  and  open  on  every  fide  s  and  then  alfo  it  was 
in  the  midft  of  Winter,  raging  with  Froft  and  Snow  and  all  forts  of  cold  s  neither  had  he  any  fire 
or  other  thing  neceffary  for  prefervation  oflife,  tolellen  thefe  injuries  of  the  air  and  place:  Now 
his  joints  were  contraded,  his  teeth  fet,  and  his  mouth  and  face  were  drawn  awry,  when  as  I  pitying 


his  cafe  made  him  to  be  carried  into  the  neighbouring  Stable,  which  fmoaked  with  much  Horfe- 


Euryinginhoc  (Jungj  and  bringing  in  fire  in  two  Chafingdifties,  I  prefently  anointed  his  neck  and  all  thefpineof 

hd^rSnvul  bis  back,  ftiunning  the  parts  of  the  Cheft,  with  liniments  formerly  deferibedfor  Convulfions  j  then 


”  ffraitway  I  wrapped  him  in  a  warm  linnen  cloth,  and  buried  him  even  to  the  neck  in  hot  dung, Tot¬ 
ting 
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ting  a  little  freih  ftraw  about  him  •,  when  he  had  ftaid  there  fome  three  days,  having  at  length  a  gen¬ 
tle  Icouring  or  flux  of  his  belly,  and  plentiful  fweat,  he  Begun  by  little  and  little  to  open  his  mouth 
and  teeth,  which  before  were  fet  and  dole  (hut.  Having  got  by  this  means  fome  opportunity  better 
to  do  my  bufinefs,  I  opened  his  mouth  as  much  as  I  pleafed,  by  putting  this  following  Inftrument  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth. 

A  Dilator  made  for  to  open  the  Mouth  and'^eeth  by  the  means  of  a  Screro  in  the  end  thereof 


Now  drawing  out  the  Inftrument  I  kept  his  mouth  open  by  putting  in  a  Willow  ftick  on  each 


fide  thereof,  that  fo  I  might  the  more  eafily  feed  him  with  meats  foon  made,  as  with  Cows'milk  and 
rear  Eggs,  until  he  had  recovered  power  to  eat,  the  convulfion  having  left  him.  He  by  this  means 
freed  from  the  Convulfion,  I  then  again  begun  the  cure  of  his  arm,  and  with  an  adfual  Cautery  feared 
the  end  of  the  bone,  fo  to  dry  up  the  perpetual  afflux  of  corrupt  matter.  It  is  not  altogether  unwor¬ 
thy  of  your  knowledge,  that  he  faid,  how  that  he  was  wondroufly  delighted  by  the  application  offuch 
adtual  cauteries,  a  certain  tickling  running  the  whole  length  *of  the  arm  by  reafon  of  the  gentle  diffu- 
fion  of  the  heat  by  the  applying  the  cauftick  •,  which  fame  thing  I  have  obferved  in  many  others  i 
efpccially  in  fuch  as  lay  upon  the  like  occafion  in  the  Hofpital  of  Paris,  After  this  cauterizing 
there  fell  away  many  and  large  fcales  of  the  bone,  the  freer ‘appulfe  of  the  air  than  was  fit  making 
,much  thereto  i  befides  when  there  was  place  for  fomentation,  with  the  decodtion  of  red  Rofe  leaves,  A  fomentation 
Wormwood,  Sage,  Bay-leaves,  Flowers  of  Camomil,  Melilote,  Dill,  I  fo  comforted  the  part,  that  I  al-  *  Convul- 

fo  (at  the  fome  time  by  the  fome  means)  drew  and  took  away  the  virulent  fanks^  which  firmly  ad- 
bered  to  the  flefh  and  bones.  Laftly,  It  came  to  pafs,  that  by  Gods,  affiftance  thefe  means  I  ufed,  and 
my  careful  diligence,  he  at  length  recovered.  Wherefore  I  would  admonifti  the  young  Chirurgeon,  Monfters  or 
that  he  never  account  any  fodefperate,  as  to  give  him  for  loft,  content  to  have  let  him  go  with  pro-  miracles  id 
guofticks  i  for  as  an  ancient  Dodfor  writes,  that  as  in  Nature,  fo  in  Difeafes  there  are  alfo  Monfters.  Plfcafcs* 


fhe  End  of  the  ‘trvelfth  Book, 


B 


CHAP.  I. 


Of  the  Nature.)  Caufes^  and  Differences  of  V  leers. 


Avmg  already  handled  and  treated  of  the  Nature,  Differences,  Caufes,  Signs  and  Cure  The  diverfe 
;Of  frefti  and  bloudy  Wounds,  Reafon  and  Order  feem  to  require  that  we  now  fpcak  of  acceptions  of 
Dicers  i  taking  our  beginning  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  name.  For  according  to  Ulcer. 
Mifpocrates,  the  name  of  Ulcer  moft  gencraUy  taken  may  fignifie  all  or  any  folution  of  ubjftaa 
'  Continuity  i  in  which  fenfe  it  is  read  that  all  Pain  is  an  Ulcer.  Generally,  for  a 


Wound  and  Ulcer  properly  fo  called  •,  as  appears  by  his  Book  De  Vlcenbus,  Properly,  sta,  i.pogl 


felling 
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"fdtins  ulion  any  part,  erpedally  more  remote  from  the  fountain  of  heat,  whence  foUows  pain,  where- 
uScSds  an  atttakon  of  humours  and  fpirits  into  the  part,  and  the  corruption  of  thefe  fo  drawn 
SeXrafonofthe  debility  or  exfmaion  of  the  native  hrat  in  that  part,  whence  laftlyukmtion  . 
nr^eeds.  hi  this  number  of  external  caufesmay  be  ranged,  aftroke,contufion,the  apphcanon  of 
rtiarp  and  acrid  Medicins,  as  Caullicks,  Burns ,  as  alfo  impure  contagion,  as  appears  by  the 
Sts  acquired  by  the  filthy  copulation  or  too  familiar  convetfation  of  fuch  /s  have  the  Frtiicfi  Drf- 
Sb  How  many  and  what  the  differences  of  Ulcers  ate,  you  may  fee  here  defcribed  in  this  foUow- 

ing  Scheme. 

I 

A  Table  of  the  Differences  of  Ulcers. 

r  Round  or  Circular* 

^  figure^  whence  onej  Sinuous^  and  varioujly  Jpread.] 

Vlcer  is  called  J  Right  or  Oblique, 

C  Cornered  as  ‘triangular. 

Length  s  when  an  Vlcer  is  long^ 
Jhort^  indifferent, 

Breadth'‘i  whence  an  Vlcer  U  broad-, 
narrow,  indifferent. 

Profundity  j  whence  an  Vlcer  is 
deep,fuperficiary,  indifferent. 

In  thofe  differences  of  dimenfwns 
whereof  we  lafi  treated,  1  fay  in 
length,  bredth,  and  profundity, 
wherein  they  are  either  alik^  or  of 
the  fame  manner, or  elfeunlik^  and 
fo  of  a  different  manner, 

^Rrom  their  time  •>  whence  an  Vlcer  is  termed  new,  old,  of 
Jhort  or  long,  cure  and  curation. 

From  their  appearance',  whence  one  is  called  an  apparent 
Vlcer,  another  a  hidden  and  Occult  Vlcer, 

From  their  manner  of  generation as  if  it  he  made  by  a 
heavy,  bruiftng,  cutting,  pricking  or  corroding  thing  > 
whence  a  cut,  torn  and  mixt  Vlcer, 

andacciden-\  From  their  Site',  whence  an  Vlcer  before,  behind,  above. 


r  Is  fmple  and 
folitary 
without 
complication 
of  any  other 
affeCt  a-  ^ 
gainji  Na¬ 
ture,  and 
this  varies 
in  differen¬ 
ces,  either 


Proper,  which 
are .  ujually 
drawn  from,^ 
three  things', 
to  wit. 


^antity,  and  that 
either  according* 
to  their 


Equality  or  Ine¬ 
quality,  which* 
confijis. 


dr.'- fifin’-;' 
.1  f'-.y./ihir 


An  Vlcer  U  an 
impure  folution 
‘  ■ '  of  continuity  in  a 
fift  part,  flow¬ 
ing  with  filth 
and  matter  or^ 
other  corruption, 
whereof  there  are 
two  chief  diffe¬ 
rences  ',  for  one 


Or  Common 


tal,and  theje 
drawn  either 


With  the  caufe 
whence  anVlcer 


IsCompomd,  and  many  and 
!,  various  ways  complicated,  as  ^ 


With  the  Vifeafe, 
as  from 


below  in  the  head,  tail,  or  belly  of  a  Mufcle, 

From  that  part  it  feizes  upon ',  whence  an  Vlcer  in  the 
flejh  and  skin,  or  feeding  upon  the  griff  les  or  hones,  fitch 
as  thefe  of  the  Nofe,  the  Palat  of  the  mouth,  and  Ears, 
From  other  common  accidents ',  whence  a  Lelephian  Vlc&, 
that  is,  fuch  an  Vlcer  as  Telephus  had,  A  Chironian, 
which  needs  the  hand  and  art  (^Chiron.  A  Canorous 
which  refembles  a  Cancer, 

Is  Cacochymich^,  Catarrhoickjor  ve- 
nenate,  that  is,  which  a  Caco- 
chymia  or  Repletion  of  ill  hu¬ 
mours,  a  Catarrh,  or  poifon  che- 
. .  rifhes  or  feeds, 

(■Hot, 

Vijicmpers,  whether  fm- \Cold, 
pie  or  compound,  whence-AVry, 
an  Vlcer  is  flMoiff, 

C  Mixt, 

S  Phlegmonous 
Eryfipelous  / 
Oedematous  >Vlcer, 
Scirrhous  C 
Cancrous  y 

Solution  of  Continuity,  or  any  other 
difcommodity,  whence  a  rough, cal- 
lous,fiJiulous,cavernous.finuous  Vl¬ 
cer,  with  luxation,fiadut^,  8cc, 
With  the  Symptom,  whence  a  corroding,'  eating,  paitful, 
fordid  and  virulent  Vlcer, 

i^ith  the  caufe  and  difeafe, 

With  the  caufe  and  Symptom, 

With  the  difeafe  and  Symptom, 

With  the  caufe,  difeafe  and  Symptom. 


Examples  where¬ 
of  may  be  tak^n 
from  that  we 
have  formerly 
delivered. 
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Of  the  Signs  of  V leers, 

•f 

THere  are  various  figns  of  Ukers  according  to  their  differences.  For  it  is  the  fign  of  a  putrid  The  figns  of  i 
Ulcer,  if  it  exhale  a  noifOm,  grievous,  (linking  and  carion-like  vapour,  together  with  filthy  putrid  Ulcer 
matter.  An  eating  Ulcer  is  known  by  the  eating  in,  hollownefs  and  wearing  a  wav  of  the 
part  wherein  it  refidcs,  together  with  the  adjoining  parts.  A  fordid  Ulcer  may  be  known  by  the 
grofsnefs  and  vifeidity  of  the  excrements  it  fends  forth,  and  by  the  loofe  and  fpongy  foftnefs ,  or  the 
erulled  inequality  of  the  flefh  which  grows  over  it.  A  cavernous  Ulcer,  by  the  ftiraitnefs  of  the  orifice, 
and  largenefs  and  deepnefs  of  the  windings  within.  A  fiftuloUs  Ulcer,  if  to  the  laft  mentioned  figns 
there  accrew  a  callous  hardnefs  of  the  lips  or  fides  of  the  Ulcer.  A  cancrous  Ulcer  is  horrible  to  be¬ 
hold,  with  the  lips  turned  black,  hard  and  fwollcn  j  flowing  with  virulent  and  (linking  corruption  , 
andfometimes  alfo  with  bloudy  matter,  together  with  the  fwelling  and  lifting  up  of  the  adjacent 
Veins.  An  untemperate,  or  as  they  term  it,  a  diflempered  Ulcer,  isfuchas  is  nouriflied  by  fome  Gal,  cap.  lib. 
great  dillemper,  whether  hot  or  cold,  moiftor  dry,  or  compounded  of  thefei  An  ill  '’^naturedor  4* 
malign  Ulcer  is  known  by  the  difficulty  of  curing  and  rebellious  contuinacy  to  remedies  appointed  ^^^***" 

according  to  Art  and  Reafon.  We  know  a  catarrhous  Ulcer,  if  the  matter  which  feeds  it  flow  to  it 
from  fome  varices  thereunto  adjoining  i  or  dilated,  fwollen  and  brokeii  Veins,  or  from  (bme  entrail, 
or  from  the  whole  body  being  ill  alfed:ed.  An  Apoftematous  Ulcer  is  perceived  by  the  prefence  of 
any  tumor  againft  Nature ,  whofe  kind  may  be  found  out  by  fight  and  handling,  ‘Tekphian  Ulcers 
are  fuch  as  afedted  Telephus  •,  and  Chironian  (in  whofe  cure  Chiron  excelled)  are  Ulcers  which  triay  be 
known  by  their  magnitude,  not  much  putrid,  and  confequently  not  fending  forth  any  ill  fmell,  not 
eating,  not  tormenting  with  pain,  but  having  their  lips  fwollen  and  hard,  and  therefore  ill  to, be  hea¬ 
led.  For  although  they  may  be  fometimes  cicatrized,  yet  it  being  but  (lender  may  eafily  be  broken, 
and  the  Ulcer  renewed.  They  are  almolt  like  an  ulcerated  Cancer,  but  that  they  are  accompanied 
with  fwelling  in  the  adjacent  parts  i  they  are  alfo'worfe  than  thefe  which  are  termed  Cacoethe^  that 
is,  ill-natured,  or  malign  •,  whence  it  is  that  Fernelim  thought  they  had  a  hidden  caufe  of  malignity,  com.  ad  apbor, 
befides  the  common  default  of  the  humour,  and  that  fuch  as  can  fcarce  be  driven  away  i  (itch  com- 
monly  are  felt  after  the  Plague.  Wherefore  Galen  thinks  fuch  to  be  malign  as  will  not  fuppurate  or 
yield  any  quitture. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Frognojiickp  of  V leer S', 

THe  bone  muff  necefifarily  fcale,  and  hollow  fears  be  left  by  tnaiign  Ulcers  of  a  years  conti¬ 
nuance  Dr  longer,  and  rebellious  to  Medicins  fitly  applied.  Tbe  bone  muff  fcale  by  reafon 
of  the  continual  efflux,  and  wearing  by  the  acrimony  of  the  humour,  which  loofes  the  com- 
pofure  and  glue  by  which  the  parts  thereof  are  joined  together.  But  the  fears  muft  become  hollow , 
for  that  the  bone  (%vhence  all  the  flefh  takes  its  firfl  original)  or  fome  portion  thereof,  being  taken 
from  under  the  flefli,  is  the  foundation  thereof,  fo  much  of  the  bulk  of  the  flelh  rnuft  ndcelfarily  fink 
down,  as  the  magnitude  df  the  portion  of  the  wafted  bone  comes  unto. 

You  may  know  that  death  is  at  hand,  when  the  Ulcers  that  arifd  in  or  before  difeafes,  are  fuddenly 
cither  livid  or  dried,  or  pale  and  withered^  For  fuch  drinefs  Iheweth  the  defedl  of  Nature,  which  is 
not  able  to  fend  the  familiar  and  accuftomed  nutriment  to  the  part  ulcerated.  But  the  livid  or  pale 
colour  is  not  onely  an  argument  of  the  over-abundance  of  choler  and  melancholy,  but  alfo  of  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  native  hear.  In  Ulcers  where  tumoirs  appear,  the  Patients  fuffer  no  convulfions,  nei¬ 
ther  are  frantick  s  for  the  tumor  being  in  the  habit  of  the  body  polfelfed  with  an  Ulcer,  argues  that 
the  nervous  parts  and  their  original  are  free  from  the  noxious  humours*  But  thefe  tumors  fuddenly 
vanilhing  and  without  manifelt  caufe,  as  without  applicatioh  of  a  difeuffing  Medicin  or  bleeding, 
thofe  who  have  them  on  their  backs  have  convialfions  and  diftenfions,  for  that  the  fpine  of  the  back 
is  almoft  wholly  nervous  i  but  fuch  as  have  them  oh  theit  fore-parts,  become  either  frantick,  or  have 
a  (harp  pain  of  their  fide,  or  pleurifie,  or  elfe  a  dyfentery  if  the  tutnots  be  reddilh :  for ,  the  fore-part 
of  the  body  is  replenifhed  and  over-(pread  with  many  and  large  Veffels,  into  whofe  palTages  the 
morbifick  matter  being  tranflated,  is  prefently  carried  to  thofe  parts  whkh  are  the  feats  of  (uch  dif¬ 
eafes.  Soft  and  loofe  tumors  in  Ulcers  are  good,  for  they  (hew  a  mildnefs  and  gentlenefs  o(  the 
humours,  but  crude  and  hard  fwellings  are  naught,  for  all  digeftioh  in  fome  meafure  refembles  elixa- 
tion.  Ulcers  which  are  fmooth  and  (hining  are  ill,  for  they  (hew  that  there  refides  an  huhiour  raa- 
lign  by  its  acrimony,  which  Trets  afunder  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  and  depraves  the  natural  conftru- 
dlion  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  i  whence  it  is,  that  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  Quartan  Agues,  the  Le- 
profie,  or  Lues  V inerea^  have  their  hair  fall  off.  A  livid  flefh  is  ill  in  Ulcers  which  caufe  a  rottennefs 
or  corruption  of  the  bones  lying  under  the  flelh  i  (bt  it  is  an  argument  of  the  dying  heat  and  corru¬ 
ption  of  tlie  bone,  vvhence  the  flelh  hath  its  original  and  integrity. 

Thole  Ulcers  which  happen  by  occafion  of  any  Difcafe,  as  a  Dropfie,  are  hard  to  be  cured  i  as  alfo 
thofe  whereinto  ai/aria:  or  (wollen  Velfel  continually  calls  in  matter,  which  a  prefent  dillemper  fo¬ 
ments-,  which  have  fwollen,  hard  and  callous  lips-,  and  fuch  as  are  circular  or  round.  An  hyper- 
or  flelhy  excrefcence  ufually  happens  to  Ulcers  not  diligently  mundified  -,  and  if  they  poftefs 
the  Arms  or  Legs,  they  caufe  a  Phlegmon  or  fome  other  tumor  in  the  groins,  chiefly  if  the  body  be 
full  of  ill  humours,  as  Avicen  hath  noted.  For  the(e  parts  by  reafon  of  their  rarity  and  weaknefs  are 
V  defluxions.  Albucrafs  writes  that  for  nine  caufes  Ulcers  are  difficultly  replenilhed 
with  demand  cicatrized.-  The  firll,  for  want  of  bloud,  in  a  bloudlefs  body  s  thefecond,  by  reafon 
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-  of  ill  humours  and  the  impurity  of  the  bloud  i  the  third  by  the  unfit  application  of  uKOnvenient 

Medians  •  thefoutth,byreafonofthefordidnefs  ofthe  Ulcer;  the  fifth,  by  the  putiefadiion  of  the 
foftandcarion.likefle(h  encompaffing  the  Ulcer;  the  fixth,  when  they  take  their  original  from  a 
common  caufe  which  every  where  rages  with  fury,fuch  as  are  thofe  which  are  left  by  the  peftilence, 
the  feventh  by  reafon  of  the  callous  hardnefs  of  the  lips  of  the  Ulcer ,  the  eighth,  when  the  Heavens 
and  Air  are  of  fuch  condition  as  minifters  fuel  to  the  continuance  of  the  Ulcer,  as  at  S aragofa  in  Jra- 
■  u  »  iron  •  the  ninth,  when  the  bones  which  lie  under  it  are  wafted  by  rottennefs.  An  Ulcer  that  caffs 
”  forth  white,  frnooth,  equal  quitture,  and  little  or  no  ftinking,  is  eafily  healed ;  for  it  argues  the  vidi> 
fciooth,  equal,  rvofthenative  heat, and  the  integrity  of  the  folid  parts.  We  term  that  frnooth  quitture  which  is 
and  white.  abfolutely  conco£ted,  neither  yields  any  afperity  to  the  touch,  whereby  we  might  lufpedt  that  as  yet 
Mfentef  32.  portion  of  the  humour  remains  crude  ^  we  call  that  equal,  wherein  you  can  note  nodiverfity  of 

7-  parts;  and  white,  not  that  which  is  perfeaiyfo,  but  that  which  is  ofan  alh  colour,  as  6We«  obfe^es. 

Two  forts  of  ‘  But  it  is  ill,  if  when  the  cure  is  indifferently  forward,  a  flux  of  bloud  fuddenly  break  forth  in  thole 
excrements  Ulcers  which  beat  ftrongly  by  reafon  of  the  great  inflammation  adjoined  therewith.  For,  as  Hippo- 
crates  obferves,  an  effufion  of  bloud  happening  upon  a  ftrong  pulfation  in  Ulcers  is  evil  for  the  bloud 
malign  Ulcer.  ^^tery  cannot  be  ftaid  but  by  force,  and  alfo  this  bloud  is  foforious  by  reafon  of 

the  heat  and  inflammation  the  nouriftiers  of  this  Ulcer,  that  it  breaks  its  receptacles,  and  hence  en- 
fues  the  extinaion  of  the  native  heat,  whence  the  defed  of  fuppuration  and  a  Gangrene  enfues. 
Now  for  that  there  flows  two  forts  of  excrements  from  malign  Ulcers ,  the  oiore  tmn  is  termed 
Ichor  or  Sanies ,  but  the  more  grofs  is  named  Sordes ,  that  is  virulent  and  flows  from  Pricked 
Nerves,  and  the  Periojiea  when  they  are  evil  affeded,  but  the  other  ufually  flows  from  the  Ul¬ 
cers  of  the  ioints,  and  it  is  the  worfer,  if  it  be  black,  reddifh,  afh-coloured,  if  muddy  or  unequal 
like  Wine  Lees,  if  it  ftink.  Sanies  is  like  the  Water  wherein  flefti  hath  been  waftied  *,  it  argues  the 
preternatural  heat  of  the  part  j  but  when  it  is  pale  coloured  it  is  faid  toftiewthe  extindion  ofthe 

heat. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  general  Cure  of  V leers* 

tk  Ulcer  is  either  fimple  or  compound.  A.  fimple  Ulcer,  as  an  Ulcer,  hath  one  and  that  a 
/\  fimple  indication,  that  is,  exficcation  i  and  that  more  than  in  a  W ound,  by  how  much  an 
r\  Ulcer  ismoifter  than  a  Wound.  There  are  many  indications  propofed  for  the  cure  of  a 
^pound  Ulcer,  in  refped  of  which  Galen  would  have  us  to  keep  this  order,  that  we  have  the 
firft  regard  of  the  moft  urgent,  then  of  the  caufe,  then  of  that,  which  unlefs  it  be  taken  away,  the 
Ulcer  cannot  be  healed.  By  giving  you  an  example  you  may  eafily  underhand  the  meaning  here¬ 
of  Imagine  on  the  infide  ofthe  leg,  a  little  above  the  ancle,  an  Ulcer  very  painful,  hollow,  putrid 
affociated  with  the  rottennefs  of  the  bone,  circular,  having  hard  and  fwollen  lips  ,  and  engirt  with 
the  inflammation  and  varices  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  If  you  take  this  to  cure,  before  you  do 
any  thing  about  the  Ulcer,  unlefs  you  be  called  upon  by  that  which  urges ,  as  by  yehemency  of 
pain,  you  muft  firft  ufe  general  means  by  calling  and  advifing  with  a  Phyfician.  For  in  Galens  opi¬ 
nion,  if  the  whole  body  require  a  preparation,  then  muft  that  be  done  in  the  firft  place  ^  tor  in 
fome  Ulcers  pureation  onely  will  be  fufficient,  in  feme  bloud-letting,  others  are  tetter  by  ufing 
both  means,  which  is  as  the  caufe  of  the  Ulcer  proceeds  from  a  repletion  or  illnefs  of  humours. 
Now  by  thefe  means  having  taken  away  the  caufe  of  the  Ulcer,  you  muft  come  to  the  particular 
cure  thereof,  beginning  with  that  which  is  moft  urgent.  Wherefore  you  muft  firft  affwage  the 
pain  by  application  of  things  contrary  to  the  caufe  thereof:  as,  if  it  proceeded  from  a  phlegmonous 
diftemper,  which  hath  long^offeft,  diftended,  and  hardned  the  part,^  it  muft  be  eafed  by  evacua¬ 
tion.  Firft,  bathing  it  with  warm  water,  to  mollifie  and  relax  the  skin,  that  fo  you  may  the  more 
eafily  evacuate  the  contained  humours  j  then  lhall  you  draw  away  a  portion  of  the  matter  caufing 
the  fwelling  and  pain  by  foarification,  if  the  Patient  ftiall  be  of  fufficient  courage,  or  elfe  by  ap¬ 
plication  of  Horfe-leaches,  ifhebemore  faint-hearted  i  and  then  you  ffiall  temper  the  heat  there¬ 
of  by  applying  Unguentum  rejrigerans  Galeni,  To  conclude,  you  ffiall  attempt  all  things  which 
we  have  formerly  delivered  (in  our  Treatife  of  Tumors)  to  take  away  the  fwelling  thereof.  When 
you  have  brought  this  to  that  pafs  you  defire,  you  ffiall  come  to  thofe  which  are  foch,  that  it  can¬ 
not  betaken  away  or  healed  without  them,  which  ffiall  be  done  by  orderly  helping  the  defedts 
againft  Nature  which  were  conjoined  with  the  Ulcer,  to  wit,  the  rottennefs  ofthe  bone,  which 
you  ffiall  help  by  adf  ual  cauteries  j  and  in  the  mean  while  you  ffiall  draw  the  Ulcer  into  another 
form ,  to  wit',  cornered ,  and  you  ffiall  cut  away  the  callous  hardnefs,  and  help  the  rottennefs  > 
then  muft  you  procure  the  falling  away  of  the  Effihar,  and  then  provide  for  the  fcaling  ofthe  bone 
by  the  means  formerly  prefcribed  j  laftly,  the  mundified  Ulcer  muft  be  filled  with  fleffi.  F  or  gene¬ 
rating  of  fleffi  two  caufes  muft  concur,  the  efficient,  and  material  ?  the  efficient  is,  the  good  tem¬ 
per  both  of  the  whole  body,  as  alfo  of  the  ulcerated  part.  For,  this  prevailing,  there  will  be  an 
attradtion,  digeftion,  oppofition  and  affimulation  of  the  laudable  juice  to  the  part  affected  *,  v^ily 
the  laudable  temper  is  preferved  by  like  things,  but  the  vicious  is  amended  by  contraries.  The 
matter  to  be  fpent  upon  fleffi  is  laudable  bloud,  which  offends  neither  in  quality  nor  quantity.  In 
this  regeneration  of  the  fleffi  there  appear  two  kinds  of  excrements,  the  one  more  thin  and  hu¬ 
mid  called  Sanies^  the  other  more  grofs  termed  Sordes,  Both  of  thefe  for  that  they  are  contrary  to 
nature,  do  therefore  hinder  the  regeneration  of  fleffi,  and  therefore  muft  be  taken  away  by  apply¬ 
ing  their  contraries,  as  by  things  drying  in  the  firft  degree,  and  more  ftrongly  or  weakly  detergent, 
according  to  the  complexion  of  the  part  and  the  whole  body,  and  the  plenty  and  quality  of  the  ex- 
crementitious  humour  5  and  the  uncleannefs  of  the  Ulcer.  For  the  part  muft  be  preferved  by  the 
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ufe  of  the  like,  but  the  Ulcer  overcome  by  application  of  things  contrary  thereto.  After  that  by  what  a  Scar 
Natures  endeavour  and  the  Chirurgeons  help  the  Ulcer  is  replete  with  flefli,  itmuftbe  cicatrized, 
that  is,  covered  with  a  callous  skin  in  head  of  the  true  and  native  skin.  It  maybe  cicatrized  by  Thmgseau- 
ftrewing  of  very  drying  powders  having  very  little  or  no  acrimony.  Thus  Alum  and  Vitriol  being  fjng  cicatriza 
burnt  and  made  into  Powder ,  and  thinly  hrewed  upon  the  part ,  do  quickly  cicatrize  the  former  tion. 
flelhy  Work.  To  this  purpofe  alfo  ferve  the  root  of  Arifiolocbia^  Aloes,  burnt  Lead,  Pomegra- 
nat  Pills  burnt,  Litharge,  Tlutia^  and  alfo  plates  of  Lead  befmeared  with  Quick-filver,  whofe  efficacy 
for  this  purpofe  Chirurgeons  fometimes  Hnd  more  certain  and  powerful  than  any  other  re¬ 
medies. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  a  dijiempered  Vlcer, 

BEtore  we  (peak  of  a  diftempefed  Ulcer,  it  is  meet,  left  that  the  Chirurgeon  take  onediftem-  Signs  of  a  di- 
per  for  another,  briefly  to  relate  the  figns  of  each.  You  may  know  that  an  Ulcer  is  alfo-  ftempered 
ciatedwith  a  dry  diftemperby  your  fight,  as  if  the  Ulcer  be  as  it  were  wrinkled,  if  it  fend 
forth  little  or  no  moifture  s  alfo  it  is  known  by  touch,  if  it  feel  rough  and  hard.  You  (hall  correct  j-a 

this  diftemper  by  humedfing  Medicins,  as  fomenting  it  with  warm  water  according  to  Galens  opi-  ulcer!" 

nion,  or  elfe  with  (^/'.^  Oil  and  Water  mixt :  but  always  you  muft  firft  purge,  if  the  ^ 

body  {hall  abound  with  ill  humours ,  or  ufe  Phlebotomy  if  the  body  be  plethorick  i  otherwife  you 
(hall  draw  more  humours  into  the  part  than  it  can  bear.  Now  you  (hall  fo  long  foment  it,  untill 
the  flelh  which  is  about  it  begin  to  look  red,  wax  foft  and  moift,  and  the  part  it  felf  be  a  little  fwollen. 

If  you  proceed  further,  you  will  refol  ve  all  the  humour  which  you  have  drawn  thither,  and  fo  your  la- 
^ur  is  in  vain.  After  the  tomentation,  apply  fuch  a  remedy  to  the  ulcerated  part,  lie  Cremorh  bordei 
5  i].foLmalv£  in  aq,  coCt,  5  j.  pingued.porci  ^  j.  (5.  meVU  com,  ^  p.  mijee  in  mort,  &fiat  ungmntum, 

You  (hall  know  amoilt  diftemper  aftbeiates  the  Ulcer  by  the  plenty  of  the  excrementitious  hu-  Signs  of  tod 
raour,  which  the  Ulcer  fends  forth,  by  the  fpongy  and  fungous  foftnefs  and  growth  of  the  fleih  about  moift  an  Ulcer 
it.  You  (hall  amend  this  by  drying  remedies,  fuch  as  thofe  are,  which  we  term  Sarcoticks,  having 
always  regard  to  the  plenty  of  the  humour,  the  proper  temper  of  the  part ,  and  other  indications 
formerly  mentioned.  Amongft  other  remedies  Galen  much  commends  Alum  Water,  for  it  dries,  GalMb.i.  fwp, 
cleanfes  and  corroborates  the  aftebfed  part.  Alfo  this  enfuing  fomentation  may  be  applied  to  good 
purpofe.  R  Kofar,  rub,  abfmth,  beton,  tapji  barbati  an.  m;  j.  gallarum^  nucum  cuprejji^  an,  ^  ij.  ahiminis 
rochji  3).  fiat  deco6iio  in  vino  aujferOj  injiituaturfotus.  Then  let  Empl.de  cerujfa  otdeminio  be  applied 
to  the  Ulcer.  Alfo  1  have  found  by  experience  that  the  Powder  of  burnt  Alum  lightly  ftrewed  upon 
the  Ulcer  is  very  effectual  in  this  cafe.  You  (hall  know  that  an  hot  diftemper  aflbeiates  the  Ulcer  Signs  of  a  hot 
by  the  rednefs  or  yellownefs  thereof,  by  the  heat  manifeft  to  your  touch,  and  the  propriety  of  your  diftempered 
pain.  Then  muft  you  have  recourfo  to  refrigerating  things ,  fuch  as  Vng.  Kofatum  Mef,  Refrigerans 
Gal,  P opuleon  •,  ftoops  and  cloths  dipped  in  Plantain  Water,  Nightfhade  Water,  or  Oxycrate.  I  have 
oft  found  by  experience  that  fcarification,  or  Leaches  being  applied,  did  more  conduce  than  any 
other  rernedy.  f  or  fo  the  chafed  blond,  which  by  that  means  is  apt  to  corrupt,  is  drawn  away,  and 
the  part  it  felf  is  alfo  freed  of  that  burden. 

We  know  a  cold  diftemper  by  the  whitifti  or  pale  colour,  by  the  touch  of  the  Chirurgeon,  and  Signs  of  a  cold 
fpeech  of  the  Patient  complaining  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  ulcerated  part.  You  ffiall  corred  this  by 
applying  and  putting  bottles  filled  with  Water  about  the  part,  or  elfe  Swines  bladders  half  filled 
with  the  following  decodion.  Origani^  pulegii^  cham£m,  meliloti^  an,  m,  j.  abfmth.  maqoran£^  falvU^ 
rorifnar.  an,m,\i,  pat  decMio  in  vino  generojo^  addenda  aqu£vit£  quod fufficit,  Alfo  the  Ulcer  may  be 
conveniently  fomented  with  Sponges  dipped  in  the  fame  decodion,  and  let  there  be  applied  thereto 
Empl,  Oxycroceum^  emp,  de  meliloto^  de  Vigo  cum  mercurio^  zx\di  fine  mercuric.  But  ifamixt  and  com¬ 
pound  diftemper  be  joined  to  the  Ulcer,  the  Medicins  muft  in  like  manner  be  mixt  and  compofed. 

The  refidue  of  the  Chirurgeons  care  and  pains  muft  be  fpent  upon  the  proper  and  peculiar  cure  of 
the  Ulcer,  as  it  is  an  Ulcer  >  which  we  faid  in  the  former  Chapter  was  contained  in  deterlion,  rege¬ 
nerating  flelh,  and  cicatrization  thereof 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  an  Vlcer  voith  pain, 

■  .  A. 

THere  oft-tim.es  fo  great  pain  accompanieth  Ulcers,  that  it  calls  thereto  the  counfel  of  the  Phy^ 
fician.  Wherefore  if  it  proceed  from  any  diftemper,  it  ftiall  be  taken  away  by  remedies 
proper  againft  that  diftemper,  fuch  as  we  mentioned  in  the  former  Chapter.  But  if  it  do  .  ^ 
not  fo  ceafe,  we  muft  go  on  to  Narcoticks.  Such  are  cataplafms  of  the  leaves  of  Mandrakes,  Water-  The  matter  of 
lillies.  Henbane,  Nightfhade,  Hemlock,  the  feeds  of  Poppy  and  Oils  of  the  fame ,  to  vvhich  alfo  may  Narcotick  Ca- 
be  added  Opium^  Populeon^  and  other  things  of  like  faculties.  But  if  a  malign  acrimony  and  virulen-  ^ 
cy  of  an  humour  corroding  and  eating  the  flefti  lying  under  it  and  the  lips  about  it,  caufe  and  make 
the  pain,  you  lhall  neither  alfwage  it  by  Anodynes  nor  Narcoticks  i  for  by  application  of  gentle  Me¬ 
dicins  it  will  become  worfe  and  worfe.  Wherefore  you  muft  betake  you  to  Cathcereticks  v  for  ftrong  ^  , 

Medicins  are  fitteft  for  ftrong  difeafes.  Wherefore  let  a  Pledget  dipped  in  ftrong  and  more  than  or-  have  powder  w 
dinarily  powerful  Mg^tiacum^  or  in  a  little  Oil  of  Vitriol,  be  applied  to  the  Ulcer  *,  for  thefe  have  aflwage  pain, 
power  to  tame  this  raging  pain,  and  virulent  humours.  In  the  mean  feafon  let  refrigerating  things 
be  put  about  the  Ulcer  i  left  the  vehemency  of  acrid  Medicins  caufe  a  defluxion. 
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For  the  cal¬ 
lous  lips  of  Ul¬ 
cers. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  V leer mih  over-growing  or  proudnefs  of  flejh* 

O Leers  have  oft-times  proud  or  oyer-growing  fleih  in  them,  either  by  the  negligence  ofc 
the  Chirurgeon,  or  fault  of  the  Patient.  Againft  this,  drying  and  gently  eating  or  con- 
fumiiig  Medicins  muft  be  applied ,  fuch  as  are  Galls,  Cortex  thuris^  Aloes,  Antimo¬ 
ny  Pompbolix,  Vitriol,  Lead,  all  of  them  burnt  and  vvafht  if  need  require.  Of  thefe  Powders  you 
may  alfo  make  Ointments  with  a  little  Oil  and  Wax  •,  but  if  the  proud  fielh,  as  that  which  is  hard 
and  denfe,  yield  not  to  thefe  remedies,  we  muft  come  to  caufticks,  or  elfe  to  iron,  fo  to  cut  it  off. 
For  in  G^/wx  opinion,  the  taking  away  of  proud  fielh  is  no  work  of  Nature,  (as  the  generating , 
reftoringandagglutinatingof  the  fielh  is)  but  it  i^ performed  by  Medicins  which  dry  vehemently, 
or  elfe  by  the  hand  of  the  Chirurgeon  ^  wherefore  amongft  the  remedies  fit  for  this  operation,  the 
Powder  of  Mercury  with  fome  fmall  quantity  of  burnt  Alum,  or  burnt  Vitriol  alone,  feem  very 
effedual  to  me.  Now  for  the  hard  and  callous  lips  of  the  Ulcer,  they  muft  be  mollified  with  Me¬ 
dicins  which  have  fueh  a  faculty,  as  with  Calves,  Goofe,  Capons,  or  Ducks  greafe,  the  Oils  of  Lil¬ 
lies,  fweet  Almonds,  Worms,  Whelps,  Oeftpw,  the  mucilages  of  Marlh-mallows,  Linfeed,  Fsnu- 
grcck-fccd,  Gum  AffiMoiuc^cuM^^  BdilliHPft-i  of  which  being  mixed  m^y  be  made  Emplai- 

to,  Unguents,  and  Liniments:  or  youlhallufe  EmpL  Diachylon,  or  de  Mucilagimhus,  De  Vigo  cum 
Merettrio.  To  conclude,  after  you  have  for  fome  few  days  ufed  fuch  like  remedies  ,  you  may  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Ulcer  a  plate  of  Lead  rubbed  over  with  Quickfilver,  for  this  is  very  effecrual  to  fmooth 
an  Ulcer  and  deprefs  the  lips :  if  you  (hall  prevail  nothing  by  this  means ,  you  muft  come  to  the 
Caufticks,  by  which  if  you  ftill  prevail  nothing,  for  that  the  lips  of  the  Ulcer  fo  callous 
ious  that  the  caufticks  cannot  pierce  into  them,  you  mult  cleave  them  with  a  gentle  ocarincation,  or 
elfe  cut  them  to  the  quick,  fo  to  make  way,  or  as  it  were  Of>en  a  Window,  for  the  Medicin  to  en¬ 
ter  in,  according  to  Galen.  Neither  in  the  interim  muft  you  omit  Hippocrates  his  advice,  which  is, 
that  by  the  fame  operation  we  reduce  the  Ulcer,  if  roijnd,  into  another  figure,  to  wit,  long  or  trian¬ 
gular.  Y 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  an  Vlcer  putrid  and  breeding  W irmst 

The  caufe  of  IT  if  T  Orms  are  divers  times  bred  in  Ulcers,  whence  they  are  called  Wormy  Ulcers  •,  the  caufc 
Worms  bree-  %  /%  /  hereof  is  the  too  great  excrementitious  humidity  prepared  to  putrefie  by  unnatural  and 
ding  in  Ulcers  \  y  immoderate  heat.  Which  happens,  either  for  that  the  Ulcer  is  neglecfted,  or  elfe  by 
reafon  of  the  diftemper  and  depraved  humours  of  all  the  body,  or  the  affedfed  part  i  or  elfe  for  that 
the  excrementitious  humour  colledf  ed  in  the  Ulcer,  hath  not  open  and  free  palTage  forth  i  as  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  Ulcers  of  the  Ears,  Nofe,  Fundament,  Neck  of  the  Womb,  andlaftly,  to  all  finuous  and 
cuniculous  Ulcers.  Yet  it  doth  not  necelfarily  follow  that  all  putrid  Ulcers  muft  have  Worms  in 
them  j  as  you  may  perceive  by  the  definition  of  a  putrid  Ulcer,  which  we  gave  you  before.  For  the 
cure  of  fuch  Ulcers  after  general  means,the  Worms  muft  firft  be  taken  forth,then  the  excrementitious 
humour  muft  be  drawn  away  whence  they  take  their  original.  Therefore  you  (hall  foment  the  Ulcer 
with  the  enluing  deccxff  ion,  which  is  ol  force  to  kill  them  >  for  if  any  labour  to  take  forth  all  that 
are  quick,  he  will  be  much  deceived  \  for  they  oft-times  do  (b  tenacioufly  adhere  to  the  ulcerated 
A  fomentation  part,  that  you  cannot  pluck  them  away  without  much  force  and  pain.  Rc  Abfmth.  centaur,  majorisy 
to  kill  the  marruhii,an.M.\.fatdecoaioad%  \i>.in  aqua  dijfolve  aloes  I  \< .  unguenti  JEgyptiacii^  ].  ptthe  Ulcer 
Worms.  fomented  and  walhed  with  this  Medicin,  and  let  pledgets  dipped  herein  be  put  into  the  Ulcer  *,  or 

elfe,  ifthe  Ulcer  be  cuniculous  or  full  of  windings,  make  injection  therewith  which  may  go  into  all 

parts  thereof.  .  -  r?  •  . 

Gal  A  com  Achigenes  much  commends  this  following  Medicin.  iv  Cer«p,  polit  montani,  an.  ^  .  pten  nava- 

mZ  Us  liquids  quantum  fuffett,  mifee  in  mortario  pro  linimento.  If  the  putrefadion  be  fuch  that  thefe  Medi¬ 

cins  will  not  fuffice  for  the  amendment  thereof,  you  muft  come  to  more  powerful,  or  to  Cauteries  alfo, 
or  hot  Irons,  or  to  Sedion  •,  yet  you  muft  ftill  begin  with  the  more  gentle,  fuch  as  this  of  Galens  de- 
feription.  ’Rc  Cer£,  5  ij.  cerufje  5  j.  old  rof.  ^  ij.  Jalis  ammon.  %  {-<.  fqttam.  ^ris  Z'i).  thur.^  alum.  arug. 
malicor.  calcis  viv£, an.^  ].fiat  emplajlrum.  Or  1^  terebinth. lota  |  ij.  wra?  alba  |  [^.liquepantfmul ad¬ 
denda  fitblimati  3  \<.falis  torrefaai.& viirioli  calcinati, an.  I  j.fiat  mundificativum.  Or  you  muft  ufe  our 
^.gvptiacumzlontyvhkh  hath  fublimate  entering  into  the  compofition  thereoi  ?  but  in  the  interim  the 
£ircuit  of  the  Ulcer  muft  be  detended  with  refrigerating  and  defenfative  things  for  fear  ot  pain. 


A  detergent 
ix>non. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  n  Ssriii  Vim. 


A  Sordid  Ulcer  after  the  cute  of  the  body  in  general,  fhall  be  healed  w.th  detpgent  Medi¬ 
cins  i  the  Indication  being  drawn  from  the  grofsand  tough  excrement,  which  with  the 
excrementitious  Wr,  as  it  were  befieging  and  blocking  up  the  ulcerated  parts,  wea- 
ens  and  as  it  were  dulls  the  force  of  Medicins  though  powerful,  which  caufeth  us  to  begin  the  Cure 
vith  Fomentations  and  Lotions  i  as  thus :  R  Lixivii  com.  ft  ).  ahfntb.  mamA.  afii,  centom.  mrmj- 
,»e,  Impericcm,  an.  M.ff.  coquamur,  coUtura,  qua  jufficiaf  addcmdlU  rofinj  ).  mg, mu  ^pfuac, 
■■  d.  fat  fotiu.  Then  ufe  the  following  deterfive  Medicin :  R  Suca  afii,  &flanta^an.  J  i).  mdl.s 
'm.  I  j.  terebinth.  §  j.  p.^a/.  Ireos  FImat,  &  alots  an.  3  {-.fiai  meJicamentum,  The  Chtrurgeon  mulj 
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well  confide  r,  at  how  many  dreflings  he  (hall  be  able  to  wafti  away  the  grofs  fordes^  or  /ilth  flicking 
clofe  to  the  Ulcer,  and  dry  up  the  execrementitious  fanief.  For  oft-times  thefe  things  may  be  done 
at  one  drelTing  >  but  in  others  who  have  rnore  quick  fenfe  or  feeling,  not  fo  foon.  But  when  the 
Ulcer  is  freed  of  fuch  grofs  fordes  or  filth,  you  muft  forbear  to,  ufe  more  acrid  things  for  fear  of  pain, 
defluxion,  infiammation  and  erofion,  whereby  the  Ulcer  would  become  more  hollow.  Wherefore 
then  we  (hall  be  content  to  apply  remedies  which  dry  and  cleanfe  without  acrimony,  that  we  may 
fo  help  Natures  endeavours  in  generating  flefli.  Such  remedies  are,  the  powders  of  Aloes,  MalHck,  Detergent  me- 
Myrrh,  Orris,  Litharge,  Antimony,  roots  of  Gentian,  Barley-flower,  and  the  like,  which  being  flrew-  with- 

ed  upon  the  Ulcer,  you  fhall  cover  it  with  lint,  and  put  over  that  a  plate  of  Lead,  rubbed  over  With  acrimony, 
quick-filver  •,  and  you  fhall  put  on  thefe  deterlives  and  deficcatives  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  as  you  fhall 
find  it  requifiteand  neceffary.  For  the  too  plentiful  ufe  of  drying  and  deterfive  things,  doth  in  A  caution  very 
time  hollow  the  Ulcer, whereby  it  comes  to  pafs  that  in  Ihort  time  in  like  fort,a  great  quantity  of fanks 
flows  from  the  Ulcer,  the  proper  fubftance of  theflefh  being  diffolved  by  the  force  or  acrimony  of^enc  things.* 
deterfive  medicines  >  as  alfo  the  proper  alimentary  humor,  which  flowed  to  the  part,  being  in  like 
fort  defiled  ;  Which  thing  beguiles  the  unskilful  Chirurgeon.  For  by  how  much  he  fees  the  Ulcet 
flow  more  plentifully  with  fanks^  he  endeavours  by  fo  much  the  more  to  exhauft  and  dry  up  with 
more  acrid  medicines  thefe  humidities,  as  if  they  were  excrementitious :  But  Galen  hath  long  ago  a  diflinfti<?n 
admonifhedus  to  take  heed  hereof,  fetting  forth  a  Hiltory  of  a  certain  Emperick  whodreihnga  to  be  observed 
fordid  Ulcer  with  a  green,  acrid  and  eating  medicine,  dilTolved  the  fiefh  •,  and  fo  confequently  concerning 
made  the  Ulcer  more  hollow,  and  caufed  more  pain  and  defluxion  i  whereby  it  hapned,  that  con- 
tinually  adding  more  acrid  medicines ,  he  continually  (by  his  ignorance  and  unskilfulnefsj)  in- 
creafed  the  colliquation  of  the  flefh,thelargenefsof  the  Ulcer  and  excrementitiohs  humidity  :  Where¬ 
fore  we  mufl:  take  fpecial  care  whether  the  fordid  Ulcer  grows  each  day  worfe,  by  its  proper  fault, 
and  the  impurity  of  the  whole  body  befides,  or  elfe  by  the  colliquation  of- the  fleih,  and  corruption 
of  the  benign  and  alimentary  humor  fent  thither  for  the  nutrition  of  the  part,  by  the  too  frequent 
and  unskilful  ufe  of  too  acrid  a  medicine.  You  may  conjed-uie  this  by  the  increafe  of  the  pain  with- 
out  reafon,  and  by  the  heat  and  rednefs  of  the  lips  of  the  Ulcer.  Therefore  you  mufl  principally  Diligent  re- 
have  regard  to  this,  that  you  give  each  of  your  Patients  his  fit  meafure  *,  that  is,  a  convenient  and 
agreeable  medicine  to  each  of  their  flrengths,  taking  indication  from  the  flrength,  diflemper  and  [ients 
conliftence  of  the  whole  body  and  affedfed  part  i  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  you  and  the  af-’ 
apply  a  medicine  to  a  Plow-man  or  labourer,  or  to  an  Eunuch  and  woman  j  or  whether  to  the  leg  fefted  parfl 
or  eyes  :  For  thefe  medicines  which  to  a  denfe  and  hard  body  and  part  arc  only  detergent  and  dry¬ 
ing,  the  fame  are  to  delicate  and  tender  bodies  and  parts  cathaeretick  and  eating,  by  colliquation 
of  the  fielh,  and  corruption  of  the  nouriihmenf,  making  ah  increafe  of  Jbrdes  or  tilth  •,  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  things  which  do  laudably  and  fufficiently  cleanfe  the  flefh  in  a  foft  body,  and  dry 
upthej^wfex,  thefe  lame  things  applied  to  a  hard  body,  ircreafethe  fordes  and  fanks  by  fufter- 
ing  them  to  breed,  neither  are  they  of  fufficient  power  to  walh  away  the  tenacious  impurity  of  a 
denfe  body.  Wherefore  the  skilful  Chirurgeon  will  fee  when  he  mufl  betake  himlelf  from  too  flrong- 
ly  cleanfing  and  eating  medicines  to  thele  which  are  more  mild. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  a  virulent:,  eating  and  malign  Vlcer^  rvloicb  is  termed  Cacoethes,  and  of  a  Chironian  Vlcer* 

Virulent  and  eating  Ulcers  differ  not,  unlefsin  magis  and  minus,  for  we  term  it  a  virulent 
Ulcer,  which  fends  forth  a  virulent  fames,  which  is  properly  called  Vim.  This  Virus  or 
yirulency,  when  it  becomes  more  malign,  gnaws  and  feeds  upon  the  parts  which  lie  un¬ 
der,  and  dre  adjoyned  to  the  Ulcer,  and  makes  an  eating  Ulcer.  Such  Ulcers  are  by  Galen  called 
Vyfepulotica,  that  is,  difficultly  to  be  cicatrized  i  for,  faith  he,  it  happens  that  the  Ulcer  is  Dyfepu- 
lotick,  either  for  that  the  part  affe(fl:ed  may  be  vitiated,  cither  in  the  habit  or  temper  thereof,  fo  that 
it  may  corrupt  the  humor  which  flows  thither  *,  fuch  an  Ulcer  is  by  a  particular  name  termed  Ca¬ 
coethes  i  or  for  that  by  reafon  of  the  evil  quality  of  the  blood  flowing  thither  and  eating  the  part, 
the  part  affeded  being  too  moifl  cannot  heal  up.  He  further  adds,  that  a  Chircuiian  Ulcer  is  far 
more  malign  than  thefe  Ulcers,  which  are  termed  Cacoetbe.  For  the  cure  i  by  reafon  that  all  thefe 
Ulcers  have  a  large  extent,  for  fome  are  more  malign  and  ill  to  be  cicatrized  than  other  fome,  it  is 
alfo  necelfary  to  have  divers  medicines  ready  and  at  hand,  diflind  both  in  their  faculties  and  the 
degrees  thereof,  fo  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  they  oft  fail  of  their  purpofc,  Who  with  the  fame  medi¬ 
cine  drefs  (and  think  they  (hall  >I^eaO  all  malign  Ulcers.  This  following  medicine  deferibed  by 
a^fclepiades,  is  much  commendedjby  Galen,  IV  Squammee  seris,  entginis  rafe,  an.  ^  i,Cer£  it  Re- 
fin£  laricis  ^  i  liquari  pgjfunt  aridis  affmdantur,  and  make  an  Emplaifler  to  be  laid,  only  up¬ 

on  the  Ulcer  •,  for  you  mufl  lay.Da  defenfative  about  the  Ulcer,  for  fear  of  inflammation.  But  Galen 
faith,  that  the  following  Epulotick  of  Frimion  excels  the  reft,  as  that  which  to  defperate  Ulcers 
(which  many  have  taken  in  hand  and  left  as  uncurable,)  was  of  certain  and  approved  ufe.  Re  Soreos 
§  iij.  Aluminis^fci^lis't  colds  vivst,  an,\\).  ‘Ihuris  gaharum,  an.  §  iiij*  Cera  Sevi  vi- 

tulini  lb  i.  vij.  Old  veteris  quantum  fufficit,  fat  emp>lajirum. 
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CHAP.  XL  . 

An  Advertifement  to  the  young  Chirurgeon.,  imching  the  difiance_  of  times  rvherem  malign  Vlcers  are  tt 
be  drejfed. 

O  (hew  the  ufe  of  4/ctoi<jiex  his  toedkines,  defcribed  ihthe  former  Chapter,  and  con¬ 
vince  the  error  of  thofeChirurgeons,  who  think  they  do  weU  for  their  Patients,  if  ttey 
ja.  twice  or  thrice  on  a  day  drefs  malign  Ulcers  i  1  have  here  thought  good  to  di^cfs  ajit- 
tle  from  my  purpofe,  and  to  interpofe  GMs  authority.  Rightly  (faith  Git/cnJ  hath  Afd^adts 
added  thefe  Lrds  to  the  formerly  defcribed  medicine :  And  loofe  this  after  three  days,  and  foment 
the  Ulcer,  and  fallen  the  fame  emplafter  being  wafhed  and  apply  it  again  ■,  for  unlefs  the  medicine 
adhere  long  to  the  skin,  it  will  do  no  good.  Which  thing  notwithftandmg  many  PhyCcians  have 
beenignortntof  ',  thinking,  if  they  wiped  away  the from  the  Ulcer  thrice  on  a  day,  they 
Ihould  do  better  than  thofe  who  did  the  fame  bilt  twice  a  day.  But  thofe  who  drefs  it  but  owe  a 
day,  are  reproved  by  the  Patients,  as  negligent.  But  theyare  i^ch  miftaken  i  for  you  muft  re¬ 
member,  as  we  have  delivered  in  moll  of  our  Writings,  that  the  qualitiesofall  neighbouring  bodies 
do  mutually  aduateandaffea  each  other  in  fome  degree,  although  the  one  thereof  k  much  more 
powerful  s  for  by  this  reafon  in  fpace  of  time  they  become  fomewhat  alike,  though  they  otherwife 
S  iffer  much  •  But  when  the  quality  of  the  medicine  (hall  be  like  the  to  the  body  to  be  cured, 

IL  follows  the  better  fucc^s.  Wherefore  he  wich  moved  firll  by  thefe  reafons,  firft  appointed  to 
ufe  the  emplafter  formerly  appUed,  is  worthy  of  commendations  i  and  we  ought  to  follow  him  much 
tL  rather,^  feeing  that  Jhich  he  found  out  by  reafon,  is  approved  by  experienc^  Neither  did  he 
tinadvifedly  comliand,  to  foment  the  wound  evey  third  day,  that  every  drefling ;  for,  feeing  t 
is  a  powerful  medicine,  therefore  it  Hands  in  need  of  mitigation.  Thusmuch  whofe  opini- 

^hTSc  i^usunlefsbytheforceofthenativeheat  which  mrsiiptheacul 

plained.  ^he  medicine  to  operation.  But  in  Ulcers  which  are  abfolutely  malign,  the  native  heat  rf  the 

aftded  part  is  very  languid,  being  broken  and  debilitated  by  the  prefence  of  the  preternatural  heat  i 
fo  that  it  (lands  in  need  of  a  great  fpace  of  time  to  aiftuate  the  virtue  and  faculty  of  the  medicine 
■  Wherefore,  if  in  that  time,  when  as  the  native  heat  hath  much  moved  and  llirred  up  the  (acuity  of. 
the  medicine,  the  Ulcer  be  loofed  or  opened,  and  that  emplafter  call  away  which  was  laid  upon 
the  part,  and  a  frefti  one  laid  inftead  thereof  i  the  heat  implanted  in  the  part,  is  either  diluted 
by  the  cmitraa  of  the  air,  or  is  weakned  and  driven  in  s  and  that  endeavour  which  was  niade  by  the 
e^plaifterwas  to  no  purpofe,  being,  as  it  were,  ftoppedin  themidft  of  thecourle :  Butanewem- 
Ser  being  laid  on,  the  heat  of  the  part  mud  undergo  a  new  labour,  fo  to  ftir  up  the  feculty  to 

Medicines  a^e  ^  For  all  medicines  are  what  they  are  in  faculty.  Equal  to  this  is  their  errour,  who  by  too  oft  rc- 
only  fuch  in  newing  their  emplaillers  on  the  ‘fame  day,  do  too  powerfully  cleanfe  for  fo  they  do  not  only  take 
away  the  excrementitious  humous,  both  fordes  and/dz«iej,  but  alfo  the  alimentary  juice  i  to  wit,  the 
Kob,  Cambium  and  Gluten^  which  are  the  next  matter  for  procreating  of  laudable  flelh.  Where¬ 
fore  it  is  not  good  to  drefs  Ulcers*fo  often  in  one  day,  and  to  loofe  them  to  apply  new  emplaifters, 
unlefs  fome  grievous  fymptom  (as 'pain)  force  us  to  do  it,  which  requires  tobealfwaged  and  miti¬ 
gated  by  the  often  changing  and  renewing  of  Anodyne  medicines. 


faculty 


The  begin¬ 
ning  of  your 
binding  tnuft 
be  at  the  Ul¬ 


cer. 


C  H  A  P.  XII. 

How  to  hind  up  VUen. 

FOr  the  binding  up  of  Ulcers,  you  muft  always  begin  your  bandage  at  the  Ulcer.  Now  the 
rowlermuft  be  fo  large,  that  it  may  not  only  cover  and  comprehend  the  Ulcer,  but  alfo 
fome  portion  of  the  adjacent  parts  above  and  below  •,  and  let  it  prefs  the  Ulcer  ^ 

moderation  that  it  may  only  prefs  out  the  excrementitious  humors.  For  fo  the  Ulcer  will  become 
?rv  Sid  cXuently  more  ne^^^  themeafure 

o/vour  bindiug,  that  it  be  neither  too  ftrait,  for  hence  would  enfoe  pain  and  defluxion  ,  nor  too 
fuch  is  If  no  ufe.  You  may  moiften  your  boulders  and  -  Oxy^,  or  m  red  ^ 

aftringenr Wine,  efpeciaUy in  Summers 

to  Ue legs  are  ulcerated,the  arms  tliuft  be  exercifed,  by  handling,  lift- 

K...r.o„lnJS  ujandcaftingdown  fdive.^ 

„-par.  andgreaterplenty  rundowntothe 

part  affe6lcd,  may  be  drawn  back  and  diverted. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  euro  of  particular  Vlcers,  and  firft  of  thofe  of  the  Eyes. 

a  yuh  "■  'Or  *at  (id  Galen's  opinion)  the  divers  Indications  in  curing  difeafes 

conditkn  of  the  part,,  to  wit, 

‘It 
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Of  U/cerSy  FiJlutaSy  and  H(^morrlmdes, 


ning  with  thefe  of  the  eyes.  Thefe  according  to  Celfus^  are  (bmetimes  caufed  by  puftules,  or  a  (harp 
defluxion  which  frets  or  eats  in  funder  the  coats  thereof,  or  elfe  by  a  ftroke. 

fets  down  thefe  differences  of  the  Ulcers  of  the  eyes:  If  (faith  he)  a  fmall,  little  and  hol¬ 
low  Ulcer  be  upon  the  homy-coat,  it  is  by  the  Greeks  termed  Botryon  i  but  if  it  be  broader  and 
lefs  deep,  it  is  termed  Cdoma ,  about  the  circle  of  the  Iris  or  Rain-bow,  it  is  called  Argmon  j  if  it  be 
crufty  and  fordid,  it  is  termed  Epicauma.  Thefe  in  general  require  the  fame  cure  as  the  former,  that 
is,  to  be  mundifled,  incarnated,  dried  and  cicatrized  i  but  the  part  affedicd  indicates  more  gentle 
medicines.  Wherefore  having  purged  the  Patient,  and  taken  feme  blood  both  from  his  arm,  as  alfo 
from  his  veins  and  temporal  arteries,  and  bathed  him  if  it  be  needful,  to  divert  the  defluxion,  you 
(hall  to  his  Ihoulders  apply  Cupping-glaffes  with  Scarifications  i  or  elfe  bread  newly  drawn  out  of  the 
Oven,  and  fprinkled  with  Aqua  vit£  ,  or  fome  good  Wine  (hall  be  applied  to  the  original  of  the  fpi- 
nal  marrow.  But  you  fhall  apply  to  the  forehead  and  temples  an  aftringent  emplaifler  made  of  em- 
plajirum  contra  rupturam^  ung,  Comitijjle ,  and  rejiccativum  rubrum  mixed  together.  But  this  enfuing 
CoUyrium  deferibed  by  Celfus  and  approved  by  Holhrius^  fhall  be  dropped  into  the  eye.  Re  JEris  ufti, 
cadntU  ufi£  &  lot£^  an.  %  i.  ex  aqua  jingatur  collyrium  quod  liqmre  ovi  dijjolvamr.  But  in  the  mean  time 
you  naufl:  diligently  obferve  whether  you  put  the  eye  to  any  great  pain.  Wlierefore  novv  and  then  by 
putting  anodyne  medicines  thereto,  it  will  be  good  to  comfort  it.  Alfo  you  may  make  collyria  of  the 
decodion  of  Plantain,  Fenugreek,  Wormwood,  with  a  little  quantity  of  Sugar-candy,  tutia^  gum 
tragacanth^  Myrrh  and  Vitriol  diffolved  therein.  When  the  Ulcer  is  mundifled,  the  following  Sarco- 
tick  will  be  of  good  ufe.  R  SarcocolU  in  la£ie  muliebfi-nutrit£^  3  i\].pul.  diaireos  fmplicis^gum.arabiciyra- 
gacantb,  an.'^  p.  Mucilaginis  fcenugr£ci  quantumfufficitut  inde  fiat  collyrium.  But  you  m.ufl  note,  that 
for  moift  Ulcers,  Powders  are  more  convenient  than  Collyria.  When  the  Ulcer  is  plained  or  filled 
with  its  proper  flefh,  it  may  be  cicatrized  with  the  following  tollyrium.  R  EutU  '•>  cadmU  ut  decet  pr£~ 
parat£^  ceruj'£^  antimonii^  olibani^  an.  3  (^.  Myrrh£^  farcocolU^  fangutnisVraconis^  aloes^  opii^  an.  ^  j-^ 
Cum  aqua  plantaginis  fiat  collyrium  or  the  powder  only  may  be  conveniently  ftrewed  thereon. 

Celjus  hath  noted,  that  the  cicatrizing  of  the  eyes  is  incident  to  two  dangers  i  that  is,  left  they 
be  too  hollow,  or  elfe  too  thick.  If  too  hollow,  they  muft  be  filled  by  the  following  remedy.  R 
Tapaveris  lacrym£^  5  P*  Sagapeni^  opopanacis^  an.  5  j  .  £rugms  $  X.Cumini  3  iij.  Piperis  3  ij*  cadmie 
lot£&  €acuf£^  an.^  i  \^.  Cum  aqua  pluviali  fiat  collyrium.  But  if  the  fears  be  thick  orgrofs,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remedy  will  extenuate  them.  R  Cinamon.  acacU^  an.  3  P.  Cadmi£eldt£^croci^myrrh£^papaveris 
lacrym£^gum.  arabici^an.  3  R  Piperis  albi^  thuris^an.j  i  \  .  JEris  combujiij  3  iij*  Cum  aqua  pluviali  fiat 
collyrium.  But  if  the  fear  be  upon  the  Cornea  or  horny  coat,  fo  that  it  cover  the  pupilla  or  light,  the 
light  will  be  intercepted  by  the  denfenefs  of  the  membrane.  Here  you  muft  alfo  obferve,  that  the 
fears  that  are  on  the  Corner*  are  white,  but  thefe  on  the  are  red,  becaufethis  isfpreadover 

with  more  little  veins  than  that. 


Lib.6.  cap.  6. 
lib.  5. 

Bitryon^CalomSi 
ArgmoHy  Epi- 
cauma. 

The  cure;. 


A  Collyrium  to 
cleanfe  the  ul* 
cers  of  the 
eyes. 


A  farcotick 
Collyrium. 

An  epulotick 
collyrium. 

Lib.  6.  cspi  6. 

A  Collyrium  for 
hollow  fears. 


The  fears  of 
the  hornycoac 
are  white,  and 
thefe  of  the 
Adnata  red. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Ozsna  and  'Ulcers  of  the  Nofe'. 

A 

THe  Oz£na  is  a  deep  and  ftinking  Ulcer  in  the  itifide  of  the  nofe,  fending  forth  many  crufty  6.  cap.  8. 
and  ftinking  excrements :  Celfus  faith  that  fuch  Ulcers  can  Icarcely  be  healed.  It  is  caufed 
{zs  Galen  faith)  by  the  diftillation  of  acrid  and  putrid  humors  from  the  head  into  the  no**  clnd.fol'al c.i. 
ftrils  about  the  mammillary  prccelTes.  For  the  cure,  the  Patient  muft  eat  fparingly  •,  and  his  meat  The  cure, 
muft  neither  be  tharp  nor  ftrong  ,  the  humor  being  prepared,  muft  be  purged  i  the  head  dried  and 
llrengthned,  that  fo  it  may  neither  admit  the  excrementitious.  humors,  nor  fend  them  down  i  then 
muft  we  come  to  the  part  affe6fed  with  the  Ulcer.  The  Ulcer  muft  be  dried  with  a  repelling  medi¬ 
cine  5  fuch  as  is  the  juice  of  Pomegranats  boiled  to  the  half  in  a  brafs  velfel  i  the  powder  of  Gala- 
mint,  Crelfes,  white  Hellebore,  the  juice  of  Crelfes  with  Alum  and  other  things  which  you  may 
read  in  Celfus.  Galen  out  of  Archigenes  wilhes,  to  draw  up  into  the  noftrils  the  juice  of  Calamint,  or 
that  the  Calamint  it  felf  being  dried,  and  made  into  powder,  may  be  blown  with  a  quill  into  the 
nofe.  Others  ufe  this  following  powder.  ^Kof.  rub.  mint,  calam.  arom.  rad.  angelic£.y  gentian,  maevs.^  Lib.20.  epift.^. 
caryop.an-.^  Camph.ambr£.y  an.gr.  iii).  Mofido. gr.v].fiat pulvis  fubtilijfimus.  Manardus 'wxiics.,  th3it 
the  urine  of  an  Afs,  though  a  nafty  medicine,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  this  affedr.  But  if  the  inve- 
terate  and  contumacious  evil  do  not  yield  to  thefe  remejsiies,  then  yOu  muft  have  recourfe  to  Cope-  to  the  offa 
ras,  V fal  ammoniacum.^  and  Alum  with  Vinegar.  It  divers  times  happens,  that  theUl-  Ethmoidaa,. 
cer  fpreadingon,  comes  to  tzke  hold,  ol  the  OJfa  etbmoid£a.y  or  five-like  bones  i  in  which  cafe,  you 
muft  not  forcibly  pluck  them  out,  but  refer  the  whole  bufinefs  to  Nature,  and  exped:  when  they 
Ihall  come  away  of  themfelves,  making  in  the  mean  while  injed:ions  info  the  noftrils,  of  Aqua  vit£y 
wherein  Cephalick  powders  have  been  fteeped  for  the  greater  drying. 

.  ■-  -  ^ - - — 


C  H  A  P.  XV. 

Of  the  V leers  of  the  Mouth 

OF  this  Tribe  are  the  Aphth£,  Ulcers  familiar  to  little  children,  according  to  Hippocrates.  Aph.i^.  fAl.'^. 
They  oft-times  begin  in  the  gums,  and  by  the  palat  of  the  mouth  creep  into  the 
throtle,  and  over  all  the  mouth,  as  Celfus  faith.  Galen  makes  two  kinds  ol Aphthae's  j  the  6ne  ^ 
of  eafie  cure,  fuch  as  that  which  ufually  troubles  children  by  reafon  of  the  acrimony  of  the  nurfcs  epidem. 

•milk  •,  the  other  is  malign  by  reafon  of  an  afflux  of  an  evil  humor  (that  is,  venenate  and  malign) 

into  the  mouth.  For  the  cure,  it  (hall  be  good  to  abftain  from  all  acrid  things,  and  if  it  be  a  The  cure. 

fucking  child,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  temper  the  nurfes  milk  with  refrigerating  meats,  bathing 

E  e  2  the 
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the  whole  body,  and  fomenting  the  dugs  with  warm  water  •,  for  all  the  members  in  children  are 
moft  tender  and  as  it  were  mucous,  and  their  mouths  are  unaccuftomed  to  meats  and  drinks,  tor 
topick  medicines,  you  muh  make  choice  of  fuch,  which  may  quickly  and  readily  work  theeffed-, 
for  here  the  condition  of  the  affeded  part  is  Rich,  that  they  cannot  long  remain  and  adhere  thereto. 
Therefore  if  the  Ulcer  be  malign,  it  muft  be  lightly  touched  with  Aqtta  fortis^  which  hath  been 
ufed  in  fcparating  metals,  and  which  befides  is  tempered  ivith  fix  parts  of  common  water.  You  may 
for  the  lame  purpofe  ufe  the  Oyls  of  Vitriol,  Sulphur,  Antimony,  Mercury-water,  and  the  like. 
Actm  wifhes  you  to  touch  andcorred  fuch  Ulcers  with  a  lock  of  Wooll  dipped  in  fcalding  Oyl, 
and  fo  faltncd  to  the  end  of  a  Probe,  until  they  wax  white  and  become  fmooth  or  plain ;  P  or  fo 
their  eating  and  fpreading  force  will  at  length  be  bridled,  and  laudable  flelh  grow  up  in  place  of 
that  which  is  eaten.  After  fuch  burning,  it  will  be  good  to  walh  the  mouth  with  the  following  Ga- 
'  <^arifin,  which  alfo  of  it  felf  alone  will  ftrve  to  cure  Aphtha’s,  which  are  hot  malign.  WHordeiin- 
P.\.  plant ag.  cetcrach.  pilojelU^  agnmonu^  aiu  M.  i.  fiat  dtcoaio  ad  ft  i.  In  qua  dififolve  mellis  rofiati 
A  Garaarifm  i-  Viamomu  f  ¥ lat gargarifima.  You  may  alfo  make  other  gargles,  of  Pomegranate-Pills,  Ba- 

zhcJphtbce.  lauftines,  Sumach, Berberies, Red-rofes  being  boiled,  and  diffolved  in  the  ftrained  liquor  Didmoron  and 
Mctb.  Vianuewn^  with  a  little  Alum;  ForG^2/e«  writes,  that  fimple  Ulcers  of  the  mouth  are  healed  with 
cap.  10.  things  which  dry  with  moderation  i  now  Viamoron  md  Vianucnrmxt  iuch.  But  others  Hand  in 

Ulcers  of  the  need  of  Prong  medicines,  with  fuch  like.  If  the  palat  be  feifed  upon,  we  muft  ufe  the  more  diligence 
palat  ijiufl  be  j^^d  care  for  there  is  danger,  leP  (being  the  part  is  hot  and  moifi:,)  the  bone  (which  lies  under 
whiclus  rare  and  humid)  may  be  corrupted  by  the  contagion,  and  fall  away  •,  and  the  voice  or  fpeech 
carefully  dre  -  -m^er  be  pocky,  omitting  the  common  remedies  of  Ulcers,  you  mud  fpeedily 

’  betake  your  felf  to  the  proper  Antidote  of  that  difeafe,  to  wit,  quick-filver.  Fiftulous  Ulces  often 

take  hold  on  the  gums,  whence  the  root  of  the  next  tooth  becomes  rotten  s  and  fo  far,  that  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  Sanies  oft-times  makes  its  felf  a  paffage  forth  on  the  outfide  under  the  chin  i  which  thing 
4etm  lib.  6.  puts  many  into  a  falfe  conceit  of  the  Scrophulafu  Kings-evil,and  confequently  of  an  uncurable  difeafe. 
cap.  3.  In  luch  a  cafe  Aetius  and  Celfus  counfel  is,  to  take  out  the  rotten  tooth,  for  fo  the  Fiftula  will  be  taken 

celfus  lib.  6.  away,  the  gum  preiling  and  thrulhng  it  felf  into  the  place  of  the  tooth  which  was  taken  forth  i  and 
i  3*  fo  the  caufe  nouri(hing,the  putrefadion  being  taken  away,  ( that  is,  the  tooth)  the  relf  of  the  cure  will 
be  more  eafie.  The  Ulcers  of  the  tongue  may  be  cured  by  the  fame  remedies  by  which  the  reft  of  the 
mouth  •,  yet  thofe  which  breed  on  the  fide  thereof  endure  very  long,  and  you  muft  look  Whether  or 
no  there  be  not  fome lharp  tooth  over  againft  lit,  which  will  not  fuffer  the  Ulcer  in  that  place  to 
heal  i  which  if  there  be,  then  muft  you  take  it  away  with  a  file. 


Their  caufes. 


The  cure. 

A  Mafticatory. 


hn  Errhin. 
rhe  com  poll- 
ion  of  Andro- 
lilts  his  tro- 
:hifces. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  Vlcers  of  the  Ears* 

O Leers  are  bred  in  theaudifory  palfage  both  by  an  external  caufe,  asaftrokc,  or  fall*,  aS 
alfo  by  an  internal,  as  an  abfeefs  there  generated.  They  oft-times  flow  with  much  matter 
not  there  generated,  for  fuch  Ulcers  are  ufually  but  fmall,  and  befides  in  a  fpermatick 
part  ^  but  for  that  the  brain  doth  that  way  disburthen  its  felf. 

^  For  the  cure,  the  chief  regard  muft  be  had  of  the  antecedent  caufe,  which  feeds  the  Ulcer,  and 
it  muft  be  diverted  by  purging  medicines,  Mafticatories  and  Errhines.  This  is  the  form  of  a  Mafti¬ 
catory.  R  Majiich.  S  i.  fiaphijagr.  &  pyreth.  an.  B  i.  Cinam.  &  caryoph.  an,  5  \i,  Fiant  Majiicatoria^ 
utatur  mane  &  vejpere.  But  this  is  the  form  of  an  Errhin.  Ik  Sued  betonic.  mercurial,  &  melif£^  an, 
2  I A  Vini  albi  5  i.  mifee  &.  frequenter  naribm  attrabatur.  For  topick  medicines.  We  muft  Ihun  all  fatty 
and  oily  things,  ess  Galen  kts  down  in  Method,  medendi^  where  he  finds  fault  with  a  certain  follower 
of  thejfalus ,  who  hy  niing  Fetrapharmacum^  made  the  Ulcer  in  the  ear  grow  each  day  more  filthy 
than  other,  which  Galen  healed  with  the  Trochifees  of  Andronius  dilToRed  in  Vinegar,  whofe  com- 
pofure  is  as  follow'eth.  R  Balaufi,  3  ij.  Alumin,  5  i.  Atrament,  futor,  3  ij.  Myrrhs  5  i.  Ihur,  Arifioloch, 
gallarum,  an.  3  ij.  Sails  Ammon,  3  i.  Exapiantur  omnia  melicratOj  &  fiant  trachifei,  Galen  in  the  fame 
place  witneffeth  ,  that 

•  ’  '  11'  Figure  of  a  Pyoulcus,  or  Matter-drarper, 


he  hath  healed  inve¬ 
terate  Ulcers,  and  of 
two  years  old  of  this 
Scales  of  Iron,  kind,  with  the  fcales  ot 
Iron  made  into  pow¬ 
der,  and  then  boiled  in 
ftiarp  Vinegar  until  it 
acquired  the  confift- 
ence  of  Honey  ;  More- 


)f  the 
os  Gdm 
nakes  inenti- 
)n  2.  ad  GUii’ 


over,  an  Oxes  gall  dilTolved  in  ftrong  Vinigar,  and  dropped  in  warm,  amen  s  an  ri  up  p 
trefadion  wherewith  thefe  Ulcers  flow.  Alfo  the  fcales  of  Imn  made  into  pow  er,  01  e  ^  in  p 
Vinegar,  dried  and  ftrewed  upon  them.  But  if  theftraitnefs  of  the  palfageslhou  no  gi  ,  , 
to  the  matter  contained  in  the  windings  of  the  ears  to pafs  forth,  then  rnuftitbe  rawn  o 
an  Inftrument  thereupon  calkd  a  Fyoulms,  or  Matter-drawer,  whereof  this  is  the  figure. 


B  o  o'K  XIII.  OJ  Ulcers,  Fijiulas  and  JELemurrhoides. 


CHAP.  XVir. 

Of  the  Vlcets  of  the  Wind- Weazon^  Stomach  and  Guts* 

r'Wpilefe  parts  are  ulcerated  either  by  an  external  caufe  as  an  acrid  medicine,  orpoyfon  fvval-  Thccaufcs- 
■  lowed  down  •,  or  by  an  internal  caufe,  as  a  malign  fretting  humor,  which  may  equal  the 

JL  force  of  poyfon  generated  in  the  body,  and  retrained  in  thefe  parts.  If  the  pain  be  in-  Signs, 

creafed  by  fwallowing  or  breathing,  it  is  the  fign  of  an  Ulcer  in  the  weazon,  or  wind-pipe  joyning 
thereto.  But  the  pain  is  mod  fenfibly  felt  whenas  that  which  is  fwallowed  is  either  four  or  acrid, 
or  the  air  breathed  in,  is  more  hot  or  cold  than  ordinary:  But  if  the  caufe  of  pain  lie  faftned  in 
the  ftomach,  more  grievous  fymptoms  urge  i  for  fometimes  they  fwound,  havo  a  naufeous  dil- 
pofition  and  vomiting,  convulfions,  gnawings,  and  pain  almod  intolerable,  and  the  coldnefs  of 
the  extreme  parts;,  all  which  when  prefent  at  once,  few.  fcape  unkfs  fuch  as  are  young,  and  have 
very  ftrong  bodies.  The  fame  affed  may  befal  the  whole  domach,  but  becaufc  both  for  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  pain,  and  greatnefs  of  danger,  that  Ulcer  is  far  more  grievous  which  takes  hold  of  the.  mouth 
of  the  ventricle,  honoured  by  the  Ancients  with  the  name  of  the  Heart  •,  therefore  PhyficianS  do 
not  make  fo  great  a  reckoning  of  that  which  happens  in  the  lower  part  of  the  domach.  Now  we  Gal.  Ub.  , 

know  that  the  guts  are  ulcerated,  if  P«/,  or  much  purulent  matter  come  forth  by  dool  ^  if  blood 
come  that  way  with  much  griping  ^  for  by  the  Pus  daying,  and  as  it  were  gathered  together  in 
that  place,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  certain  continual  Tenefmus.^  or  dedre  to  go  to  dool.  Now  all  fuch 
Ulcers  are  cured  by  meats  and  drinks,  rather  than  by  medicines,  according  to  Galen  :  Therefore  Lib.e^.&^, 
you  mud  make  choice  of  all  fuch  meats  and  drinks  as  are  gentle,  and  have  a  lenitive  faculty,  diun- 
ning  acrid  things  •,  for  tutia^  Litharge,  Cerufe,  Verdigreece  and  the  like,  have  no  place  here,  as  they 
have  in  other  Ulcers :  But  when  as  the  Ulcer  (hall  be  in  the  gullet  or  weazon,  you  mud  have  a  care 
that  fuch  things  may  have  fome  yifcidity  or  toughnefs,  and  be  fwallowed  by  little  and  little,  and  at 
divers  times  i  otherwife  they  will  not  much  avail,  becaufe  they  cannot  make  any  day  in  thefe 
common  ways  of  breath  andm^eaf,  therefore  they  prefently  Hip  down  and  flow  away,  wherefore  Howto  take 
all  fuch  things  (hall  be  ufed  in  form  of  an  Eckgma^  to  be  taken  lying  on  the  back,  and  fwallowed  medicines  for 

down  by  little  and  little,  opening  the  mufcles  of  the  throat,  led  the  medicine  pailing  down  fud- 
denly,  and  in  great  quantity,  caufe  a  Cough,  a  thing  exceeding  hurtful  to  thefe  kinds  of  Ulcers. 

When  they  mud  be  cleanfed,  you  (hall  have  crude  honey,  which  hath  a  Angular  faculty  above  all 
other  detergent  things,  in  thefe  kinds  of  Ulcers:  But  when  they  can  conveniently  fwallow,  you 
lhall  mix  Gum  Tragacanth  dilfolved  in  fome  adringent  decodion.  In  Ulcers  of  the  domach,  all  why  acrid 
acrid  things  fas  I  have  formerly  ad vifedj)  mud  be  (hunned  ^  as  thofe  which  may  caufe  pain,  inflam-  things  mud  be 
mation  and  vomit,  and  befides,  hinder  the  digeftion  of  the  meat :  Therefore  let  them  frequently  Hiunned  in 
ufe  aPtifan,  and  fugredGellies  wherein  Gum  Tragacanth,  and  Bole-Armeniack  have  been  put, 
the  decodion  of  Prunes,  Dates,  Figs,  Raifins ,  Honey,  Cows-milk  boiled  with  the  yolks  of  Eggs’ 
and  a  little  common  Honey.'  When  they  are  to  be  agglutinated,  it  will  be  convenient  to  make  u(e  of  • 
audere,  adringent  and  agglutinative  things,  which  want  all  acrimony,  and  ungateful  tade,  fuch  as 
are  Hypocifiis.,  Pomegranate-flowers  and  pills,  terra  fgillata^  fumach; acacia^  a  decodion  of  Quinces, 
the  Lentisk-wood,  the  tops  of  Vines,  of  Brambles,  Myrtles,  made  in  adringent  Wine,  unlels  there 
be  (ear  of  inflammation:  Their  drink  lhall  be  Hydromel  water  •  with  fugar,  fyrup  of  Violets  and 
Jujubes.  Honey  mixed  with  other  medicines  is  a  very  fitting  remedy  for  Ulcers  of  the  guts  and  How  powerful 
other  parts  more  remote  from  the  domach ,  for  if  you  (hall  ufe  adringent  medicines  alone  of  them-  Honey  is  to 
felves,  they  will  dick  to  the  domach  i  neither  will  they  carry  their  drength  any  further;  but  ho-  ' 

ney  mixed  with  them,  befides  that  it  didributes  them  to  the  red  of  the  body,  and  helps  them  for-^  ^ 

wards  to  the  affeded  parts,  alfo  cleanfesthe  Ulcers  themfelves.  Here  alfoAfles  milk  may  with 
good  fuccefs  be  ufed  indead  of  Coats  or  Cows  milk  ;  The  ufe  of  a  vulnerary  potion  is  alfo  com¬ 
mendable,  if  fo  be  that  it  be  made  of  fuch  Herbs  and  Simples,  as  by  a  certain  tacit  familiarity  have 
refped  to  the  parts  affeded  :  But  the  Ulcers  of  the  guts  have  this  difference  am.ongd  themfelves,  ^iypkacum 

that  if  the  greater  guts  be  affeded,  you  may  heal  them  with  a  Clyder  and  Injedions,  made  alfo  (harp  ■ 

to  corred  the  putrefadion ;  fuch  as  are  thofe  which  are  made  of  Barley-water,  or  Wine  with  ^gyp-  greater  guL' 
t  'lacum.  But  it  the  fmall  guts  be  ulcerated,  they  mud  be  rather  healed  by  potions  and  other  things  Lib.  5.  meth 
taken  at  the  mouth;  for  that  (as  faith^  thefe  things  which  are  put  up  into  the  body  by  the 
tundament,  do  not  commonly  afeend  to  the  fmall  or  flender  guts,  but  fuch  as  are  taken  at  the 
mouth  cannot  come  unlels  with  the  lofsof  their  faculty,  fo  far  as  the  great  guts. 


CHAP.  XVill. 

Of  the  Ulcers  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladden 

U  Leers  are  caufed  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder,  either  by  the  ufe  of  acrid  meats  drinks,  or  me-  Caufi 
dicines,  as  Cantharides ;  or  elfeby  thecolledion  of  an  acrid  humor,  bred  in  that  place,  fent 
or  fain  thither ;  or  elfe  by  the  rupture  of  fome  velfel,  or  an  abfeefs  broken  and  degene¬ 
rated  into  an  Ulcer,  as  it  fometimes  comes  topafs.  They  'are  difeerned  by  their  lite,  for  the  pain 

and  heavinefs  of  Ulcers  of  the  reins  comes  to  the  loins,  and  the  Pus  or  matter  is  evacuated  well  and 
throughly  mixed  with  the  urine. 

Neither  doth  the  Pus  which  flows  from  the  reins  (link  foill,  as  that  which  is  call  forth  of  the 
bladder ;  the  reafon  is,  for  that  the  bladder  being  a  bloodlefs,  flclhlefs  and  membranous  part, 
hat.i  net  fuch  power  to  refift  putrefaction.  That  Pus  which  flows  from  the  kidneys ,  never 
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flows  without  waters  and  although  by  long  keeping  in  an  urinal,  it  at  length  fubfidcs  or  falls  to 
the  bottom  and  may  be  feen  fe.parated  s  yet  when  it  is  firft  made,  jou  may  lee  it  perteCtly  mixed 
with  the  Urine  s  but  that  Tus  which  flows  from  the  bladder  is  oft-times  made  alone  without  urines 
and  ufually  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  P///,  or  matter  which  flows  from  the  ulcerated  kidneys,  hath 
in  it  certain  caruncles,  or  as  it  were  hairs  according  to  the  rule  of  Hippocrates.  Thofe  who  in  a 
thick  urine  have  little  caruncles,  and,  as  it  were,  hairs  come  forth  together  therewith,  they  come 
from  their  kidneys  s  but  on  the  contrary,  thofe  who  have  certain  brain-like  fcales  come  from  them 
in  a  thick  urine,  their  bladder  is  fcabby,  or  troubled  with  a  fcabby  ulcer. 

For  the  cure  s  it  is  expedient  that  the  belly  be  foluble  either  by  Nature  or  Art,  and  the  ufeof 
mollifying  Clyfters.  And  it  is  good  to  vomit  fometimes,  fo  to  draw  back  the  humors  by  whofe  con¬ 
flux  into  the  affeded  part  the  ulcer  might  be  fed  and  made  more  fordid  and  hlthy.  You  muft  beware 
of  flrong  purgations,  left  the  humors  being  moved  and  too  much  agitated,  the  matter  fit  to  nourilh 
the  ulcer  may  fall  down  upon  the  kidneys  or  bladder.  The  enfuing  potion  is  very  effcdfual  to.mun- 
dihe  thofe  kind  of  ulcers.  W  Hordei  integri^  M.  ij.  Glycyrrhiza  raf.  &  contuf.  I  '  .  Bad.acetofx  & 
petrofel.  a  n.  3  vi.  Fiat  decoUio  ad  lb  i.  in  colatura  dijfolve  metU  dijfum,  5  ij.  Let  him  take  every  morn¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  four  ounces.  Gordonius  exceedingly  commends  the  follo\ving  Trochifccs.  ik  ^a^ 
tmr  fem.  frig.  niaj.mmdaterum.y  fern,  papaveris  albiJem.malv£^portul.  cy  lon.  baccarum  tryrti,  tragacanth. 
gum.  arab.nucumpinearummund.  pijiach.  glycyrrhiz£  mund.  mucilagv.is  fern.  pfdii.>  amygd.  dulc.hordei 
mund.  an.  3  ij.  Bol.  armeni.  fang.  drac.  jpodii.^  rofarum^  myrrh£.,  an.  5  fL  Excipitntur  hydromslite.,  &fn- 
aantm  trochifei  fmguli  ponderis  3  ij*  Let  him  take  one  thereof  in  the  morning  diffolved  in  Barley- 
water  or  Goats-milk.  Galen  bids  to  mix  honey  and  diuretick  things  with  medicines  made  for  the 
ulcers  of  the  reins  and  bladder,  for  that  they  gently  move  urine,  and  are  as  vehicles  to  carry  the 
medicines  to  the  part  alfeded.  Ulcers  of  the  bladder  are  either  in  the  bottom  thereof,  or  at  the  neck 
and  urinary  paffage.  If  they  be  in  the  bottom,  the  pain  is  almoft  continuaU  if  in  the  neck,  the  pain 
then  pricks,  and  is  moft  terrible  when  they  make  water  and  prefently  after.  The  ulcer  which  is  in 
the  bottom  fends  forth  certain  fcaly  or  skinny  excrements  together  with  the  urine  i  but  that  which  is 
in  the  neck,  caufes  almoft  a  continual  Fentigo.  Thofe  which  are  in  the  bottom  are  for  the  moft  part 
incurable,  both  by  reafon  of  the  bloodlefs  and  nervous  nature  of  the  part,  as  alio  for  that  the  ulcer 
is  continually  chafed  and  troubled  by  the  acrimony  of  the  urine,  fb  that  it  cen  hardly  be  cicatrized. 
For  even  after  making  of  water  fome  1  cliques  of  the  urine  always  remain  in  the  bottom  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  which  could  not  therefore  pafs  forth  together  with  the  reft  of  the  urine,  for  that  for  the  paf- 
fing  forth  of  the  urine,  the  bladder  being  diftended  before,  falls  and  is  complicated  in  its  felf.  Ul¬ 
cers  of  the  bladder  are  healed  with  the  fame  medicines  as  thofe  of  the  reins  are  i  but  thefe  not  on¬ 
ly  taken  by  mouth,  but  alfo  injeded  by  the  urinary  palfage.  Thefe  injedions  may  be  made  of  G<?r- 
donius  his  Trochifees  formerly  preferibed,  being  diilblved  in  fome  convenient  liquor  j  but  becaufe  ul¬ 
cers  of  the  bladder  caufe  greater  and  more  fharp  pain  than  thofe  of  the  kidneys,  therefore  the  Chi- 
rurgeon  muft  be  more  diligent  in  ufing  Anodynes.  For  thispurpofe,  1  have  often  by  experience 
found,  that  the  Oyl  of  Henbane  made  by  exprelTion,  gives  certain  help.  He  fhall  do  the  fame  with' 
Cataplafms  and  Liniments  applied  to  the  parts  about  the  PeCien  and  all  the  lower  belly  with  P eri- 
n£nm.,  as  alfo  by  calling  in  ot  Clyfters.  If  that  they  ftink,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  make  injedion  of 
a  little  Mgyptiacum  diftblved  in  Wine,  Plantain  or  Rofe-water.  For  I  have  often  ufed  this  remedy  in 
fuch  a  cafe  with  very  profperous  fuccefs. 


The  caufes. 


The  cure. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  “Vlcers  of  the  ^mh. 

’Leers  are  in  the  womb,  either  by  the  conflux  of  an  acrid,  or  biting  humor,  fretting 
the  coats  thereof,  or  by  a  tumor  againft  nature  degenerating  into  an  abfeefs,  or  by  a 

_ difficult  and  hard  labour-,  they  are  known  by  pain  at  the  Pem/-e/«w,  and  the  efflux  of 

Lib  a  feel  12  Bus  and  Sanies  by  the  privity.  All  of  them  in  the  opinion  of  Jvicen^  arc  either  putrid,  when  as 
trahV.  cap.^.'  thc  breaking  forth  is  of  a  ftinking  fmell,  and  in  colour  refembles  the  water  wherein  flefh 
Signs.  -  hath  been  walked  i  or  elfe  fordid,  when  as  they  flow  with  many  virulent  and  crude  humours  or 
elfe  are  eating  or  fpreading  ulcers,  when  as  they  call  forth  black  Sanies^  and  hatfe  pulfition  joyned 
with  much  pain.  Befides  they  differ  amongft  themfelves  in  fite,  for  either  they  pollcfs  the  neck  and 
are  known  by  the  light,  by  putting  an  a  feculum,  or  elfe  arc  in  the  bottom,  and  are  manifefted  by 
the  condition  of  the  more  liquid  and  ferous  excrements,  and  the  fite  of  the  pain.  They  are  cured 
with  the  fame  remedies  wherewith  the  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  to  wit,  with  Jejua  fortis,  the  Oyl  of 
Vitriol  and  Antimony,  and  other  things  made  fomewhat  more  mild,  andcorreded  with  that  mo¬ 
deration,  that  the  ulcerated  parts  of  the  womb  may  be  fafely  touched  with  them  it  is  requilite  that 
the  remedies  which  are  applied  to  the  ulcers  of  the  womb,  do  in  a  moment  that  which  is  expeded 
why  ftrongly  of  them,  for  they  cannot  long  adhere  or  Hick  in  the  womb,  as  neither  to  the  mouth.  Galen  faith, 
drying  things  y^ry  drying  medicines  are  exceeding  lit  for  ulcers  of  the  womb,  that  fo  the  putrefadion  may 
are  good  for  hindred  or  rellrained,  whereto  this  part  as  being  hot  and  moift  is  very  fubjed  i  befides  that,  the 

Ulcers  of  the  ^  excrements.  If  an  ulcer  take  hold  of  the 

AnTnjeaion  bottom  of  the  womb,  it  lhall  be  cleanfed,  and-the  part  alfo  ftrengthened,  by  making  this  following 
Injedion.  Hordei  integri  p.  \).  Cuajaci'^  i.  Fad.Ireos.  5  f*  aihfinth. plant,  centaur,  utriufpie.,  an. 
M  l.  Fiat  decofl.  in  aqua  fahrorum  ad  a- ij.  in  quibus  difjolve  metlis  rofati,  &  Jj't'ttpi  de  abfinthio^  an. 

Fiatinjedio.  For  amending  the  ftinking  fmell,  I  have  often  had  certain  experience  of  this 
enfuing  remedy.  R  vini  rub.  tt  i.  "Unguent.  £gyptiaci  ^  ij.  Bulliant.  parum.  Thus  the  putrefadir 
on  may  becorreded,  and  the  painful  malicioulnefs  of  the  humor  abated.  Ulcers  when  they  are 
cleanfed  muft  prefently  be  cicatrized  i  that  may  be  done  with  Alum-water,  the  water  of  Plantain 
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Of  UkcrSy  Fijlulas^  and  H^moryholdes* 


wherein  a  little  Vitriol  or  Alum  have  been  diflolved.  Laftly,  if  remedies  nothing  availing,  the 
ulcer  turn  into  a  Cancer,  it  muH:  be  drelTed  with  Anodynes  and  remedies  proper  for  a  Cancer, 
which  you  may  find  fet  down  in  the  proper  Treatife  of  Cancers.  The  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  fun¬ 
dament  was  to  be  joyned  to  the  cure  of  thefe  of  the  womb  ^  but  I  have  thought  good  to,  refer 
it  to  the  Treatife  of  Fiftula’s,  as  T  do  the  cure  of  thefe  of  the  urinary  paiTage  to  the  Treatife  of  the 
L«ex  Venerea* 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  Varices,  and  their  cure  by  cutting* 
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AVarix  is  the  dilatation  of  a  vein,  feme  whiles  of  one,  and  that  a  fimple  branch,  other  whiles  What  a  V^ix 
of  many.  Every  Varix  is  either  ftrait  or  crooked,  and  as  it  were  infolded  into  certain 
windings  within  its  felf.  Many  parts  are  fubjedt  to  Varices  h  as,  the  temples,  the  region  of  gnees  thereof, 
the  belly  under  the  navil,  thefelHcIes,  wemb,  fundament,  but  principally  the  thighs  and  legs.  *rhe 
matter  of  them  is  ufually  melancholy  blood,  for  Varices  often  grow  in  men  of  a  melancholy  t»nper,  Tnc  matter, 
and  which  ufually  feed  on  grols  meats,  or  fuch  as  breed  grofs  and  melancholy  humors.  Alfo 
women  with  child  are  commonly  troubled  with  them,  by  reafon  of  the  heaping  together  of  „ 
their  fupprelfed  menftrual  evacuation.  The  precedent  caufes  are  a  vehement  concuflion  of  the  bo-  >  ®-cauics.' 
dy,  leaping,  running,  a  painful  journey  on  foot,  a  fall,  the  carrying  of  a  heavy  burthen,  torture  or  '' 
racking.  This  kind  of  difealc  gives  manifelf  figns  thereof  by  the  largenefs,  thicknefs,  fwellingand 
colour  of  the  veins.  Itisbeftnot  to  meddle  with  fuch  as  are  inveterate  ,  for  of  fuch  being  cured  The  cure, 
there  is  to  be  feared  a  reflux  of  the  melancholy  blood  to  the  noble  parts,  whence  there  may  be 
imminent  danger  of  malign  ulcers,  a  Cancer,  Madnefs  or  Suffocation.  When  as  many  Varices  and 
diverily  implicit  are  in  the  legs,  they  often  fwell  with  congealed  and  dried  blood,  and  caufe  pain, 
which  is  increafed  by  going  and  compreflion.  Such  like  Varices  are  to  be  opened  by  dividing  the  Thecutting 
vein  with  a  Lancet,  and  then  the  blood  muft  be  prefl'ed  out,  and  evacuated  by  preffing  it  upwards  of  Varices.^ 
and  downwards  >  which  I  have  oft-times  done,  and  that  with  happy  fuccefs  to  the  Patients,  whom  .i  i  •. 

I  have  made  to  reft  for  feme  few  days,  and  have  applied  convenient  medicines.  A  Varix  is  often  cut  ^  . 

in  the  infide  of  the  leg  a  little  below  the  knee,  in  which  place  commonly  the  original  thereof  is  feen. 

He  which  goes  about  to  intercept  a  downwards  from  the  firft  original,  and  as  it  were  foun-, 
tain  thereof,  makes  the  cure  far  more  difficult.  ,  For  hence  it  is  divided,  as  it  were,  into  many  yi- 
vulets,  all  which  the  Chirurgeon  is  forced  to  follow.  ^  ‘  , 

A  Varix  is  therefore  cut  or  taken  away  fo,  to  intercept  the  paffage  of  the  blood  and  humours  For  what 
mixed  together  therewith,  flowing  to  an  ulcer  feated  beneath  j  or  elfe  left  that  by  the  too  great 
quantity  of  blood,  the  veffel  fhould  be  broken,  and  death  be  occafioned  by  a  haemorrhagie  proceed-  p 
ing  from  thence.  Now  this  is  the  manner  of  cutting  it.  Let  the  Patient  lye  upon  his  back  on  a 
a  bench  or  table,  then  make  a  Ligature  upon  theleg  in  two  places  the  diftance  of  fomefour  fingers  The  manner  *> 
each  from  other,  wherein  the  excilion  may  be  made,  for  fo  the  vein  will  fwell  up  and  come  more  how  to  cucir. . 
in  fight  >  and  befides,  you  may  alfo  mark  it  with  ink  s  then  taking  the  skin  up  between  your  fingers,  - 
cut  it  long-ways  according  as  you  have  marked  it  ^  then  free  the  bared  vein  from  the  adjacent  bo¬ 
dies,  and  put  thereunder  a  blunt-pointed  needle  (left  you  pricl^  the  vein)  thred  with  a  long  double 
thred,  and  fo  bind  it  faft  i  and  then  let  it  be  opened  with  a  Lancet  in  the  middle  under  the  Ligature, 
iuft  as  you  open  a  vein,  and  draw  as  much  therehence  as  ftiall  be  fit :  Then  freight  make  a  Ligature 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  forementioned  vein,  and  then  cut  away  as  much  of  the  faid  vein  as  is  con¬ 
venient  between  the  Ligatures,  and  fo  let  the  ends  thereof  withdraw  themf^lves  into  the  flelh  above 
and  below  •,  let  thefe  Ligatures  alone  until  fuch  time  as  they  fall  away  of  themfelyes.  The  operati¬ 
on  being  performed,  let  an  aftringent  medicine  be  applied  to  the  wound  and  the  neighbouring  parts  *> 

neither  muft  youftir  thewmndany  more  for  thefpaceof  three  days.  Then  do  all  other  things  as 
are  fit  to  be  done  to  other  fuch  affeds. 


CHAP.  XXL 
Of  Fijiulas, 

AFiftula  is  a  finuous,  white,  narrow,  callous,  and  not  feldom  unperceivable  Ulcer  :  It  took  its  What  a  Fiftu- 
denomi nation  from  the  fimilitude  of  a  reeden  (Fiftula)  that  is,  a  pipe,  like  whofe  hollow- la  is,  ^ 

nefs  it  is.  A  Fiftula  is  bred  in  fundry  parts  of  the  body,  and  commonly  follows  upon  ab-  / 

fcelfes  or  ulcers  not  well  cured.  i  i  j  -t.  • 

A  Ca//o»x  is  a  certain  flefhy  fubftance,  white,  folid,  or  denfe  and  hard,  dry  and  vvithout  whatac^iZ/ow 
generated  by  heaping  up  of  dried  excrementitious  phlegm ,  or  elfe  aduft  melancholy  encom-  is, 
palling  the  circuit  of  the  ulcer,  and  fubftituting  it  felf  in  the  place  of  the  laudable  flelh.  The  Sinus  The 

Gravity  of  a  F  iftula  is  fometimes  dry,  and  other  while  drops  with  continual  moifturc :  Sometimes 

the  dropping  of  the  .matter  fuddenly  ceafes,  and  the  orifice  thereof  is  (hut  up,  that  fo  it  may  de¬ 
ceive  both  the  Chirurgeon  and  the  Patient  with  a  falfe  Ihew  of  an  abfolute  cure  >  for  within  a 
while  after  it  will  open  again,  and  run  as  formerly  it  did.  Some  Fiftula  s  are  bred  by  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  a  bone,  others  of  a  nerve,  others  of  membranes,  and  others  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Some  ru a  ftrait  in,  others,  and  that  the  greater  part,  have  turnings  and  windings  i  fome  have 
one,  others  have  more  oriefies  and  windings-,  fome  are  at  the  joynts,  others  penetrate  into 
capacity  of  the  body,  as  into  the  cheft,  belly,  guts,  womb,  bladder  •,  fome  are  ealily,  others  diffi¬ 
cultly  cured,  and  fome  wholly  uncurable.  There  are  divers  figns  of  Fiitula’s,  according  to  the  va- 

riety  of  the  parts  they  polTcfs  ■>  for  if  that  which  you  touch  with  the  end  of  your  Probe  make  re- 

fiftance, 
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fifl'ance"  and  refourid,  then  you  may  know  that  it  is  coineto  the  bone  •,  and  then  if  the  end  of  the 
Probe  flip  up  and  dowh  as  on  a  fmooth  and  polite  fuperficies,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  bone  is  yet  found  > 
but  if  it  flop  and  flay  in  any  place  as  in  a  rough  way,  then  know  the  bone  is  eaten,  rough  and  pe- 
tiflied  j  fometimes  the  bone  lies  bare,  and  then  you  need  not  ufe  the  Probe.  Befides  alfo  it  is  a  fign 
that  the  bone  is  affeded,  if  there  be  a  purulent  efflu35  of  an  un6tuous  or  oily  matter,  not  much  un¬ 
bare  from  the  marrow  wherewith  the  bone  is  houriftied.  ^’or  every  excrement  fliews  the  condition  of  the 

condition  of  pourifliment  of  the  part  whence  it  is  fent  >  in  a  Fiflula  which  penetrates  to  a  nerve,  the  Patient  is 
troubled  with  a  pricking  pain,  efpecially  when  you  come  to  fearch  with  a  Probe,  efpecially  if  the 
matter  which  flows  down  be  more  acrid Oft-times  if  it  be  cold,  the  member  is  ftupified,  the  mo¬ 
tion  being  weakened  •,  befides  alfo  the  matter  which  flovvs  from  thence  is  more  fubtle,  and  fbmewhat 
like  unto  that  which  flows  from  the  bones,  yet  not  oily  nor  fat,  but  fanious  and  vifeous,  refem.bling 
'  -  ^ ’'the  condition  of  the  alimedtary  humour  of  the  nerves.  The  fame  ufually  appears  and  happens  in 
'  '/iRftula’s  vyhieh  penetrate  to  the  tendons  and  thofe  membranes  •  which  involve  the  mufdcs.  If  the 

;^c' •  bd  within  the  flefti,  the  matter  flovving  thence  is  more  thick  and-plentiful,  fniooth,  white 

ahddqudli  ^  If  it  defeend  into  the  veins  or  arteries,  th'efame  happens  as  in  thofe  of  the-  nervbs 
'  '  ■  ^bfltthat  there  is  no  ftidi  great  pain  infearching'  with  your  Probe,  nor  no  oflence  or  impedimait  in 

the 'life  of  any  member :  Yet  if  the  matter  of  the  ftflulous  Ulcer  be  fo  acrid'  as  that  it  corrode  the 
,  ve'flels,  bl8od  will  flow  forth  v  and  that  more  thick  if  it  be  from  a  vein,  but  more  fubtle  and  with 
Old  Tifola’s  iiurrhuring  if  from  art  artery.  Old  Fiflula’s,  and  fuch  as  have  run  for  many  years,  if  fud^ 

ffioS  ^'®''^4ehly’ (hut  up,  caufe  death,  efpecially  in  an  ancient  and  weak  body. 


The  fign  diat 
the  bone  is 
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forth. 

Attiys 
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How'tonnflv  w 
out  the  wind¬ 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  the  cmre  of  F ifi/da’ s. 

Or  the  cure*,  in  the  firfl  place  it  will  be  expedient  to  fearch  the  Fiflula  >  and  that  either  with 
a  wax  file,  a  Probe  of  Lead,  Gold  or  filver  to  find  out  the  depth  and  windings  or  corners 
„■  thereof.  But  if  the  Fiflula' be  hollowed  Vvith  two  or  more  orifices,  and  thofe  cuniculous,  fo 
that'you  cannot  polfibly  and  certainlyfearch  or  find  them  all  out  with  your  probe*,  then  muft  you 
cafl  aninjedion  in  fome  oneof  thefe  holes,  andfoobferve  the  .places  where  it  comes  forth,  forfo 
y-pn  may  learn  how  many,  and  how  deep  oT  (uperficiary  cavities  there  be  *,  then  by  making  incifi- 
oiis  ^  mufl  lay  open  and  cut  away  the  callous  parts.  You  mufl  make  incifions  \vith  an  Incifion- 
knife  or  Razor,  or  elfe  apply  adual  or  potential  cauteries  *,  for  nature  cannot,  unlefs  the  callous 
' '  ■  Tibflance  be  firfl  taken  away,  reflore  or  generate  flefti,  or  agglutinate  the  diftant  bodies ;  For  hard 

•^‘^”‘‘"Ahin*S  cannot  grow  together,  unlefs  by  the  interpofition  of  glue,  fuch  as  is  laudable  blood  *,  but  a  cal- 
' v‘Ti(5\bl5ody  on  allfides  pofleffing  the  furface  of  the  ulcerated  flefti,  hinders  the  flowing  of  the  blood 
■ '  ^  out'of  the  capillary  veins,  for  the  reftoring  of  the  loft  fubftance,  and  uniting  of  the  dif-joynted  parts. 
CauftickTii-  .  If  youat  anytimemake  cauftick  Injedions"  into  the  Fiflula,  you- muft  prefently  flop  the  orifice 
jcttiofis.  ..  .  thereof,  thhtfo  they  may  have  time  to  wOrk  the  effed,  for  which  they  are  intended.  Which  thing 
we-'ma'y  conjedure  by  the  tumor  of  the  part,  the  digefture  of  the  flowing  matter,  and  its  lefler 
quantity.  Then  you  mufl  haften  the  falling  away  of  the  Efchar,  and  then  the  Ulcer  muft  be  drelTcd 
lilie  other  Ulcers.  But  oft-times  thei*»lf«r  which  poffelTes  the  finuous  cavity  of  a  Fiflula,  overcome 
by  the  power  of  acrid  and  efcarotick  medicines,  comes  whole  forth,  and  falls  out  like  a  pipe,  and 
fo  leaves  a  pure  Ulcer  underneath  it.  Which  I  obferved  in  a  certain  Gentleman,  when  I  had  wafli- 
ed  with  ftrong  JFgy^tiamm  divers  times  a  fiftulous  Ulcer  in  his  thigh,  fliot  through  with  a  bullet  i 
then  prefently  by  putting  in  my  Balfam  formerly  deferibed,  he  grew  well  in  a  fliort  time.  Fiflula’s 
which  are  near  great  veffels,  nerves  orprincipal  intrails,  muft  not  be  meddled  with  unlefs  with  great 
Remedies  for  cauhoh.  When  a  Fiflula  proceeds  by  the  fault  of  a  corrupt  bone,  it  is  to  be  confidered  whether  that 
a  Fiflula  pro-  feult  in  your  bone  be  fuperficiary  or  deeper  in,  or  whether  it  is  wholly  |ptten  and  perHhed :  For  if. 
ccedingfrom  default  be  fuperficiary,  it  may  eafily  be  taken  away  with  a  defqu^matory  Frefan\  but  if  it 
acorruptbonc.  pej-j^tj-ate  even  to  the  marrow,  it  muft  be  taken  forth  with  cutting  mullets,  firfl  having  made  way 
with  a  terebellum.  But  if  the  bone  be  quite  rotten  and  perilhed,  it  mufl  be  wholly  taken  away,  which 
may  be  fitly  done,  in  the  joynts  of  the  fingers,  the  radius  oi  the  cubit  and  leg  *,  but  no  fuch  thing 
may  be  attempted  in  the  focket  of  the  huckle-bone,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  or  any  of  the  rack- 
bones  when  they  are  mortified,  neither  in  thofe  Fiftula’s,  which  are  of  their  own  nature  incurable*, 

:  '  '  but  you  ftiall  think  you  have  difeharged  your  duty  and  done  fufliciently  for  the  Patient,  if  you  leave 
--^it  ^ith  a  prognoflick.  Of  this  nature  are  Fiftula’s  which  penetrate  even  to  the  bowels,  which  come 
^  into  the  parts  orefpread  with  large  veffels  or  nerves,  which  happen  to  effeminate  and  tender  perfons, 
mav^e  at-  wfio  had  rather  die  by  much,  than  to  fuffer  the  pain  and  torment  of  the  operation.  Like  caution 

tcmpccd,  .ana  muft  beufed,  when  by  the  cutting  of  a  Fiflula  thqfe  is  fear  of  greater  danger,  as  of  convulfion,  if 
wliich  may  ^  thedifeafe  be  in  a  nervous  part.  In  thefe  and  the  like  cafes,  the  Chirurgeon  fhall  not  fet  upon  the  per- 
not..  a  .1  j ..  ^f  the  difeafe,  but  lhall  think  it  better  to  prevent,  by  all  means  poffible,  that  the  difeafe  by 

cureof^aFi-  "frefti  fupplies  become  no  worfe,  which  may  be  done,  if  he  prevent  the  falling  down  of  anyii^ 
flula.  ■  definition  into  the  part  *,  if  by  an  artificial  diet  he  have  a  care  that  excremcntitious  humors  be  not  too 
plefitifully  generated  in  the  body  *,  or  fo  order  it,  that  being  generated,  they  may  be  evacuated  at 
certain  times,  or  elfe  diverted  from  the  more  noble  to  the  bafe  parts.  But  in  the  mean  fpace  it  fhall 
be  requifite  to  wafte  the  faulty  flefti,  which  grows  up  more  than  is  fitting  in  the  Ulcer,  and  to  cleanfc 
the  fordet  or  filth,  with  medicines  which  may  do  it  without  biting  or  acrimony  and  putrefadion. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  theFifiulasin  the  Fundament. 

FIftula’s  in  the  Fundament  are  bred  of  the  fame  caufes  as  other  kinds  of  Fiftula’s  are  i  to  wit,  Thecaufes. 
of  a  wound  or  abfcefs  not  well  cured,  or  of  a  hsemorrhoid  which  is  fuppurated.  Such  as  are  , 
occult,  may  be  known  by  dropping  down  of  the  famous  and  purulent  humor  ^)y  thefunda- 
ment,  and  the  pain  of  the  adjacent  parts.  But  fuch  as  are  manifert,  by  the  help  of  your  probe  you 
may  find  whither  they  go,  and  how  far  they  reach.  For  this  purpofe  the  Chirurgeon  lhall  put  his 
finger  into  the  fundament  of  the  Patient,  and  then  put  a  leaden  Probe  into  the  orifice  of  the  Fifmla  j 
which  if  it  come  to  the  finger  without  interpolition  of  any  medium.,  it  is  a  fign  it  penetrates  into 
the  capacity  of  the  gut.  Befidesalfo,  then  there  flows  not  only  by  the  fundam.ent,  but  alfo  by  the,  .  - 

orifice  which  the  malign  humour  hath  opened  by  its  acrimony,  much  matter,  fome  whiles  fanious,  ' ' "  '  •• 

and  oft-times  alfo  breeding  Worms.  Fifiula’s  may  be  judged  cuniculous,  and  running  into  many 
turnings  and  windings,  ifthe  Probe  do  not  enter  far  in,  and  yet  notwithflanding  more  matter  flows  .  , 
there-hence  than  Reafon  requires  Ihould  proceed  from  fo  fmall  an  Ulcer.  You  may  in  the  orifices  of  Symptoms’ 
all  Fiftula’s, perceive  a  certain  callous  wart,which  the  common  Chirurgeons  term  a  Hens-arfe.  Many  •;  ' 

fymptoms  accompany  Fiftula’s  which  are  in  the  fundament,  as  a  lenefmus,  ftrangury  andlfalling  '  ' 

down  of  the  fundament.  If  the  Fiftulamuft  be  cured  by  manual  operation,  let  the  Patient  lye  fo  The  art  of  , 
upon  his  back,  that  lifting  up  his  legs,  his  thighs  may  prcfs  his  belly  •,  then  let  the  Chirurgeon,  ha-  binding  anif  :  , 
ving  his  nail  pared,  put  his  finger,  befmeared  with  fome  Oyhtment,  into  the  Patients  fundament^  la  of^the  So**" 
then  let  him  thruft  in  at  the  orifice  of  the  Fiftula,  a  thick  leaden  needle,  drawing  after  it  a  thread  con-  dament.’ 
filling  of  thrtp.d  and  horfe-hairs  woven  together,  and  then  with  his  finger  taking  hold  thereof,  and 
fomewhat  crooking  it,  draw  it  forth  at  the  fundament,  together  with  the  end  of  the  thread  ;  Then 
let  him  knit  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  with  a  draw  or  loofe-knot,  that  fo  he  may'ftraiten  them  at 
his  pleafure.  But  before  you  bind  them,  you  lhall  draw  the  thread  fomewhat  roughly  towards  you, 
as  though  you  meant  to  faw  the  flelh  therein  contained,  that  you  may  by  this  means  cut  the  Fiftula 
without  any  fear  of  aHOT.orrhage,  or  flux  of  blood.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  fuch  Fiftula’s  pe¬ 
netrate  not  into  the  gut  i  fo  that  the  finger  by  interpolition  of  fome  callous  body,  cannot  meet 
with  the  Needle  or  Probe.  Then  it  is  convenient  to  put  in  a  hollow  iron  or  filver  Probe,  fo  through 
the  cavity  thereof  to  thruft  a  lharp  pointed  needle,  and  that  by  pricking  and  cutting  may  deftroy 
the  Callm  h  which  thing  you  cannot  perform  with  the  formerly  defcribed  leaden  Probe,  which  hath’ 
a  blunt  point,  unlefs  with  great  pain. 

T^e  IDefcription  of  a  hoUora  filver  Frohe,  to  he  ufed  with  a  Needle,  as  aljb  a  leaden  Prohe. 


A  Shews  the 
Needle. 


B  The  hollow 
Probe, 

C  fhe  Nee-  , 
die  with  the 
Probe,  d 

t  '  ;■» 

N 

.D  Fhe  lea¬ 
den  Needle, 
drawing  a 
thread  af¬ 
ter  ith . 


The  Callus  being  wafted,  the  Fiftula  lhall  be  bound  as  we  formerly  mentioned.  That  \vhich  is 
luperficiary  needs  no  binding,  only  it  mull  be  cut  with  a  crooked  fcalprum,  and  the  being 
confumed,  the  reft,  pf  the  cure  mull  be  performed  after  the  manner  of  other  Ulcers.  But  you  mull 
note,  that  if  any  parcel  of  the  Callous  body  remain  uhtouch’d  by  the  medicine  or  Inftrurnent,  the 
Fiftula  reviving  again,  willcaufe  a  relapfe.  .  . 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  Hdemonhoides, 

HiTmorrhoides  as  the  word  is  ufually  taken,  are  Tumors  at  the  extremities  of  the  veins  en-  what  they 
compatfing  the  fundament,  caufed  by  the  defluxion  of  an  humor  comrponly  melancho- 
lick,  and  reprefentiirg  a  certain  kind  of  Varices'.^  Some  , of  thefe  run  at  an  hole  being  xheir  diffe- 
opened,  which  fometimes  in  fpace  of ,  time  contradls  a  Callus  *,  others  only  fwell,  and  call  forth  no  j-enccs. 
moifture  >  fome  are  manifeft others  lye  only  hid  within.  Thofe  which  fun,  commonly  call  forth 
blood  mixed  with  yellowilh  ferous' moillufc,  which  ftimulates  the  blood  to  break  forth,  and  by  its 

acrimony 
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^monv  opens  the  mouths  of  the  veins.  Eut  fuch  as  do  not  run,  are  either  like  blifters,  fuch  as 
hapSn TbLs,  and  by  Pradicioners  are  ufually  called  Veficales  and  are  caufed  by  the  defluxicn 
of  a^hleematick  and  ferbus  humor  i  or  elfe  reprefent  a  Grape,  whence  they  are  called  ge¬ 

nerated  by  the  afflux  of  blood,  laudable  in  quality,  but  over-abundant  in  quantity  s  or  elfe  t^y  ex- 
orefs  the  manner  of  a  difeafe,  whence  they  are  termed  Mor^/ex,  proceeding  from  the  luppreffion  of 
melancholick  blood  j  or  elfe  they  reprefent  Warts,  whence  they  are  ftiled  Verrucales^  enjoying  the 
fame  material  caufe  of  the  generation  as  the  MoraUi  do.  This  affed  is  caufe  of  many  accidents  m 
Symptomes.  perpetual  efflux  of  blood  extinguifheth  the  vivid  and  lively  colour  of  the  face,  calls 

on  a  Dropfie,  overthrows  the  flrength  of  the  whole  body.  The  flux  of  Haemorrhoid es  is  common- 
Iv  every  month,  fometimes  only  four  times  in  a  year.  Great  pain,  inflainmation,  an  abfeefs  which 
imy  at  length  end  inaFiftula,  unlefs  it  be  refifted  by  convenient  remedies,  do  oft-times  fore-run 
the  evacuation  of  the  Haemorrhoides.  But  if  the  Haemorrhoides  flow  in  a  moderate  quantity,  if  the 
rft6  Patients  brook  it  well,  they  ought  not  to  be  flayed,  for  that  they  free  the  Patients  from  the  fear  o 
eminent  evils,  as  Melancholy,  Leprofie,  Strangury,  and  the  like.  Befides,  if  they  be  flopped  with- 
^  out  a  caufe.  they  by  their  reflux  into  the  lungs  caufe  their  inflammation,  or  elfe  break  thevepls 

thereof^  and  by  flowing  to  the  liver,  caufe  a  Dropfie  by  the  fuffocation  of  the  native  heat  •,  they 
caufe  a  Dropfie  and  univerfal  leannefs  on  the  contrary,  if  they  flow  immoderately,  by  refrigeratiiig 
A  remedy  for  the  liver  by  lofs  of  too  much  blood  •,  wherefore  when  as  they  flow  too  immoderately  they  mull  ^ 
the  immode-  ftayed  with  a  pledget  of  Hares-down  dipped  in  the  enfuing  medicine.  V>C  fuU  aloes,  t  W,  balaujh 
rate  flowing  of  ^  draconis,an,  \  (5.  Incorporentur  ftmul  cum  (wi  alhumtne,  fiat  rnedtearnentm  ad  ttjunu  they 

the  temor-  /  out  Ind  fwoln  without  bleeding,  it  is  convenient  to  beat  an  Onion  roafted  i" 'heem- 

an  Oxes  gall  •,  and  apply  this  medicine  to  the  fwoln  places,  and  renew  it  every  hve  hours. 
F-r  ruDoreft  ThU  kind  of  remedy  is  very  prevalent  for  internal  Haemorrhoides  i  but  fuch  as  are  manikft,  may  be 
Ipenrf  with  Horfe-Lches!oJ^a  Lancet.  The  juice  or  mafsof  the  Herb  caUed  commonly  Deadmettle,  ^ 
or  Arch-angel,  applied  to  the  fwoln  Haemorrhoids,  opens  them,  and  makes  the  congealed  blood  flow 
there-hence.  The  Fungus  zv\d  Thymus,  being  difeafes  about  the  fimdament,  are  cured  by  the  fame 
remedy.  If  acrimony,  heat  and  pain,  do  too  cruelly  afflid  the  Patient,  you  mufl  make  him  ent^^^ 
to  a  bath,  and  prefently  after  apply  to  the  Ulcers  (if  any  fuch  be)  this  following  remedy.  R  O/., 
•r./:  1  iiii.  5  i.  Litharg.l^.  Cersnov^,  5vyOpn^u  F  lat  unguent,  fecundum  artm.Oie^^^^^ 

'  Ik  ThurL  m\rrh£,cmt,an.  %  i.Opii  9  i.  Fiat  unguentum  cum  oleo  rofarum  &  mucilagtnefem.  pfillit,  adden¬ 
da  vHellum  unius  'm.  Youmayeafily  profecute  the  refidue  of  the  cure  according  to  the  general  rules 

of  Art. 

The  end  of  the  Thirteenth  Books 
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C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  differences  of  Bandages. 

And’ages,  wherewith  we  ufe  to  bind,  do  much  differ  amongfl  themfelves :  But  their 
■  differences  (in  G<?/e«’s  opinion)  are  chiefly  drawn  from  fix  thyigSj.to  wit,  their  mat- 
-'ti  length, breadth,  making,  ^nd  parts  whereof  they  confift.  Now  the  mat- 

.4et  of  Bandages  is  threefold  j  membranous  or  of  skins,  which  is  accommodated 
(peculiarly  to  the  fradured  grilles  ot  the  nofe  i  of  woollen,  proper  to  inflamed  parts, 

'  '  \asTliofe  which  have  need  of  no  aftridion-,  of  linnen,  as  when  any  thing  lyo  be 

r  «  j  fifl  bound  ■.  and  of  linnen  cloaths,  fome  are  made  of  flax,  other  fome  of  hemp,as  Hipperates  oh  etves. 

‘ '  But  BandaecsdoTHus  differ  amongft  themfelves  in  ftruSure,  for  that  fome  thereof  confift  of  that 
^  matter  whlh^fufficiently  clofeand  ftrongof  itfelf,  Tucharcthernembranouss  oth«sare^ 

.a  .K  Ts  the  linnen  ones.  But  that  Unnen  is  to  be  made  choice  of  for  this  ufe,and  judged  the  beft,  not 
Sfomw-  -  which  is  Tew  and  never  formerly  ufed,  but  that  which  hath  almady  been  worn,  and  ferved  for  other 
lets.  ufes  i  that  fo  the  Bandages  made  thereof,  may  be  the  more  fbft  and  pliable .  Yet  muff  they  be  of 

fuch  ftrength,  that  they  may  not  break  with  ftretching,  and  that  they  may  ftiaitly  contain  and  repel 
the  humor  ready  to  flow  down,  and  fo  hinder  it  from  entring  the  part.  Thefe,  befides,  mull  not  e 
hemmed  nor  Hitched,  mull  have  no  lace  nor  feam  i  for  hems  and  ferns  by  their  hardnefs  prefs  in¬ 
to  and  hurt  the  flefh  that  lies  under  them.  Lace,  whether  in  the  midft  or  edges  of  the  rowler,  makes 
the  Ligature  unequal.  For  the  member  where  it  is  touched  with  the  lace,  as  that  which  will  not 
Yield,  fs  prefled  more  hard  i  but  with  the  cloth  in  the  middle  more  gently,  as  that  which  is  more 
lax  Furthermore,  thefe  Ligatures  mufl  be  of  clean  cloth,  that  if  occalion  be,  they  may  e  mo  - 
ed  or  Wed  in  liquor  appropriate  to  the  difeafe,  and  that  they  inay  not  corrupt,  or  make  worfe  that 
-  •  ■  liquor  by  Wrmdlleningthaein.  Now  theBandages  which  are  made  of  of 

'  -  TTonWySi^d  not  Thwart,  for  fo  they  wdl  keep  more  firm  and  llrong  that  which,  hey  b^nd 

.  Td  befides,W  will  be  always  alike,  and  not  broader  in  one  place  than  is  another;  But  they  thus 

'  '  ■"  differ  in  figure,  for  that  fome  of  them  are  rolled  up,  to  which  nothing  muft  be  fowed,  fot  that 

therTghUO  be  of  a  due  length  to  bind  up  the  member  ■,  others  are  cut  or  divided,  which  truly 
J  one  niece,  but  thal  divided  in  the  end  (fuch  are  ufually  taken  to  bind  up  the  breaflsj 
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or  elfe  in  the  midft  j  others  are  Towed  together,  which  confift  of  many  branches  Towed  together 
and  ending  in  divers  heads,  and  repreTenting  dlvi^rs  figures,  fuch  are  the  Bandages  appropriated  to 
the  head.  But  they  thus  differ  in  length.  Tor  that  Tome  of  them  are  Ihorter,  others  longer :  To  in 
like  Tort  Tor  breadth  •,  for  Tome  are  broader,  others  narrower.  Yet  we  cannot  certainly  define  nor 
fet  down,  neither  the  length  nor  breadth  of  rowlers,  for  that  theymuTt  be  various,  according  to 
the  different  length  and  thickneTs  of  the  members  or  p^rts.  Generally  they  ought  both  in  length 
and  breadth  to  Ht  the  parts,  whereunto  they  areuTed.  For  thefe  parts  require  a  binding  different  ' 
each  from  other,  the  head,  the  neck,  fhoulders,  arms,  breafts,  groins,  teilicles,  fundament,  hips, 
thighs,  legs,  feet  and  toes.  For  the  parts  of  Bandages,  we  term  one  part  their  body,  another  tlieir 
heads.  By  the  body  we  mean  their  due  length  and  breadth  j  but  their  ends,  whether  they  run  long- 
ways  or  a-croTs,  we  according  to  Gakn^  term  thern  their  heads.  ^ 

chir. 


offic. 


CHAP.  II. 


Sheweth  the  Indications  and  general  Precepts  of  fitting  Bandages  and  Ligatures. 


Here  are,  m  Hippocrates  opinion,  two  Indications  of  fitting  Bandages  or  Ligatures  i  the  2  fen.  Uk 
one  whemof  is  taken  from  the  part  affedfedi  the  other  from  the  affed  it  Telf.  From  the  de  jraa. 
part  affeded :  So  the  leg,  if  you  at  any  time  bind  it  up,  mud  be  bound  long-ways  for  if 
you  bind  it  over-thwart,  the  binding  will  loofen  as  foon  as  the  Patient  begins  to  go,  and  put  forth 
his  leg,  for  then  the  mufcles  take  upon  them  another  figure.  Oh  the  contrary,  the  arm  or  elbow  mult 
be  bound  up,  bending  in  and  turned  to  the  bread  i  for  otherwiTe  at  the  hrd  bendin^,  if  it  be  bound 
when  it  it  isdretched  forth,  the  Ligature  will  be  flacked,  for  that  (as  we  fbrmerlyTaidJ)  the  figure 
of  the  mufcles  is  perverted.  Now  for  this  Indication,  let  each  one  perTwade  himfelf  thus  much 
that  the  part  mud  be  bound  up  in  that  figure,  wherein  we  would  have  it  remain.  * 

Now  for  that  Indication  which  is  drawn  from  the  difeafe,  if  there  be  a  hollow  tllcer,  finuous  and  We  mud  al- 
cuniculous,  cading  forth  great  dore  of  S antes  \  then  mud  you  begin  the  ligature  and  binding  from  ways  begin 
the  bottom  of  tho  fnus^  and  end  at  the  orifice  of  the  Ulcers  and  this  Precept  mud  you  alwavs  ob- 
ferve,  whether  the  finm  be  Tealed  in  the  top,  bottom,  middle,  or  lides  of  the  Ulcer :  For  thus  the 
hlth  therein  contained  lhall  be  efnptied  and  cad  forth,  and  the  lips  of  the  Lllcer  too  far  Teparated  lhall  ^ 
be  joyned  together  ^  otherwiTe  the  contained  filth  will  eat  into  all  that  lies  near  it,  increaTe  the  LIF 
cer,  and  make  it  uncurable,  by  rotting  the  bones  which  lie  under  it  within  this  acrid  Sanies  or  filth. 

But  Tome  Ligatures  are  remedies  of  themfclves  i  as  thoTe  which  perform  their  duties  of  themfelves* 
and  whereto  the  cure  is  committed  j  as  are  thefe  ^yhich  redore  to  their  native  unity,  thoTe  parts  which 
are  disjoyned :  Others  are  not  uTed  for  their  own  Takes,  but  only  toTerve  to  hold  fad  Tuch  medi¬ 
cines  as  haye  a  curative  faculty.  This  kind  of  Ligature  is  either  yet  a  doing,  and  is  termed  by 
pocrates,  Vihgatto  operans  ;  or  elTe  done  and  finilhed,  and  is  cz\kd  Vtligatio  operata :  For  the  fird,  Sf 
that  the  Ligature  rn^ry  be  well  made  it  is  fit  that  it  be  cloTe  rowkd  together /and  befides,  that  the 
burgeon  hold  It  diff  and  drait  in  his  hand,  and  not  carekfly  *,  for  fo  he  diall  bind  up  the  member  the 
better.  Alfo  he  mud  in  the  binding  obTerve,  that  the  ends  of  the  rowler,  and  confequently  their 
fadning,  may  not  fall  to  be  on  the  affeded  or  grieved  part  i  for  it  is  better  that  they  come  above  or 
below,  or  elTe  on  the  fide:  BcTidesalTo,  he  mpd  have  a  Tpecial  care,  that  there  be  no  knot  tied  up¬ 
on  the  fame  place,  or  upon  the  region  of  the  back,  buttocks,  fides,  joynt,  or  back-part  of  the  head, 
or  to  conclude,  m  any  other  part  upon  which  the  Patient  ufes  to  lean,  red  or  lie.  AlTo  on  that  part  Ligatures  mufi 
where  we  intend  to  Tow  or  fallen  the  rowlers,  you  mud  double  in  their  ends,  that  fo  the  fadmng  onr^ 
or  future  may  be  the  dronger,  otherwiTe  how  cloTe  Toeverthey  lhall  be  wrapped  or  rowkd  about  hghtly,, but  al- 
the  member,  yet  will  they  not  remain  firm,  efpecially  if  they  be  of  a  great  breadth.  For  the  Tecond 
kind  of  Ligature,  to  wit,  that  which  is  already  done  and  finilhed  •,  the  Surgeon,  the  performer 
thereof ,  mud  confider  to  what  end  it  was  done,  and  whether  he  hath  performed  it  well  and 
fitly,  as  alfo  neatly  and  elegantly,  to  the  Tatisfadion  both  of  himfelf  and  the  beholders.  For  it  is  the 
part  of  a  skilful  workman  every  where  handfomely  and  rightly  to  perform  that  which  may  fo  be  done. 

In  fractures,  and  luxations,  and  all  diflocations  of  bones,  as  alfo  in  wounds  and  contufions  you 
mult  begin  your  Bandage  with  two  or  three  windings,  or  wraps  about  upon  the  place,  and  that Vif 
youcanj  more  daitly  than  in  other  places,  that  fothe  Tet  bones  may  be  the  better  kept  in  their 
places,  and  that  the  humors, if  any  be  already  fallen  thither,  may  by  this  drait  compreffion  be  preffed 
forth  *,  as  alfo  to  hinder  and  prevent  the  entrance  in  of  any  other,  which  may  be  ready  to  fall  down 
But  in  fractures  (as  thofe  which  never  happen  without  contufionj  the  blood  flows,  and  is  preffed' 
forth  of  Its  proper  veffels  i  as  thofe  which  are  violently  battered  and  torn,  which  cauTes  Tugillation 
in  the  neighbouring  flefh,  which  hrd  looks  red,  but  afterwards  black  and  blue,  by  reafon  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  blood  poured  forth  under  the  skin.  Wherefore  after  thefe  fird  windings,  which  I  for- 

he^ Uhkh“dnp?/l  your  rowling  a  great  way  from  the  broken  or  luxated  part  i 

he  which  does  OtherwiTe,  will  more  and  more  draw  the  blood  and  humors  into  the  affea:ed  part- 
and  cauTe  impodhumes,  and  other  malign  accidents.  Now  the  blood  which  flows,  goes  but  one  wav  r  /  a 

Sand  bowX  t""'"  r  '1°'^  rather  drive  it  back  into  the  Ub.difroa. 

Dodyand  bowels,  then  towards  the  extremities  thereof,  as  being  parts  which  are  uncanableof  fo 

felkSirwitSdmM^^^  with  fufficient  ftrength  to  fuffer  that  burthen,  which  threatens  to 
tall  upon  It,  Without  danger,  and  the  increafe  of  preternatural  accidents.  But  when  this  mafs  and 

firength  and  benefit  of  the  faculties  remaining  in  the  bowels,  and  the  native  heat.  ^ 
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of  binding 
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Ligatures. 
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every  third 
day. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  'Bondages  necejfary  in  Fra&nres. 

Wo  forts  of  Ligatures  are  principally  ncceffaty  for  the  Surgeon,  according  to  Hippocrates.^ 
by  which  the  bones  as  well  broken  as  diflocated  may  be  held  firm  when  they  are  reftored 
to  their  natural  plate; 

Ofthefe,  fome  are  called  that  is,  tdnder-binders  i  others,  that  is,  Over¬ 

binders.  There  are  fometimes  but  two  Under-binders  ufed,  but  more  commonly  three.  The  firfi: 
muft  firft  of  all  be  caft  over  the  Fr^dure,  and  wrapped  there  dome  three  or  four  times  about,  then 
the  Surgeon  muft  mark  and  obferve  the  figure  of  the  Fradure  •,  for  as  that  (hall  be,  fo  muft  he  vary 
the  manner  of  his  binding:  For  the  Ligature  muft  be  drawn  ftrait  upon  the  fide  oppofite  to  that 
whereto  the  Luxation  or  Fradure  moft  inclines  i  that  fo  the  bone  which  ftands  forth  may  be  forced 
into  its  feat,  and  fo  forced,  may  be  the  more  fitmly  there  contained.  Therefore,  if  the  right  fide  be 
the  more  prominent  or  ftanding  forth,  thence  muft  you  begin  your  ligation,  and  fo  draw  your  Liga¬ 
ture  to  the  left  fi?e.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  left  fide  be  more  prominent,  beginning  there,  you  (hall 
go  towards  the  oppofite  fide  in  binding  and  rowling  it.  Here  therefore  would  I  require  a  Surgeon  to 
be  Ambidexter,  (i.e.)  having  both  his  hands  at  command,  that  fo  he  may  the  more  exquifitely  per¬ 
form  fuch  variety  of  ligations:  But  let  him  in  rowling,  bend  or  move  this  firft  Ligature  upwards, 
that  is,  towards  the  body,  for  the  former  reafons.  But  neither  is  this  manner  of  ligation  peculiar  to 
Fradures,  but  common  to  them  with  luxations :  For,  into  what  part  ioever  the  luxated  bone  flewii 
then  when  it  is  reftored,  that  fide  muft  be  bound  the  more  loofly  and  gently  whence  it  departed,  and 
that  on  the  contrary  more  hard  unto  which  it  went :  Therefore  the  Ligature  muft  be  drawn  from 
the  fide  whereunto  the  bone  wenti  fo  that  on  this  fide  it  be  more  loofe  and  foft,  and  not  ftraitly 
prefted  with  boulfters  or  rowlers,  that  fo  it  may  be  more  inclined  to  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  luxati¬ 
on.  If  the  ligation  be  otherwife  performed,  it  fucceeds  not  well  j  for  the  part  is  relaxed  and  moved 
out  of  its  natural  feat :  Wherefore  there  will  be  no  fmall  danger,  left  the  bone  be  forced  out  again, 
and  removed  from  its  place,  whereinto  it  was  reftored  by  art  and  the  hand  :  Which  thing  Hippo^ 
crates  fo  much  feared,  that  on  the  contrary  he  willed  that  the  fet-bone  ftiould  be  drawn  fomewhat 
more  unto  the  part  contrary  to  that  whereunto  it  was  driven  by  force,  than  the  natural  and  proper 
fite  thereof  fhould  require.  But  to  return  to  our  former  difeourfe  of  the  three  Ligatures :  The  firft 
Under-binder  being  put  on,  we  then  take  the  fecond,  with  which  we  in  like  fort  begin  at  the  Fra- 
(fture  ^  but  having  wrapped  it  once  or  twice  about  there,  for  that,  as  we  formerly  faid,  we  muft  not 
force  back,  and  prefs  fo  much  blood  towards  the  extremities,  as  wc  muft  do  towards  the  body  and 
bowels :  Wherefore  this  Ligature  Ihall  be  drawn  from  above  downwards,  gently  ftraining  it  to  prefs 
forth  the  blood  contained  in  the  wounded  part :  When  by  rowling  you  Ihall  come  to  the  end  of  the 
part,  then  you  fhall  carry  back  again  that  which  remains  thereof,  to  wit,  upwards:  But  otherwife 
you  may  take  the  third  Undcr-bindcr,  wherewith  you  may  begin  to  rowl,  whereas  you  left  with  the 
fccond,  and  you  may  carry  it  thus,  rowling  it  from  below  upwards.  Thefe  Under-bindings  thus  fi- 
nifhed,  apply  your  boulfters,  after  them  your  over  or  Upper-bindings,  which  are  oft-times  two,  but 
fometimes  three.  The  firft  hath  two  heads,  and  is  wrapped  both  from  the  right  hand  and  the  left, 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  firft  Under-binder  and  the  boulfters,  and  reftoring  the  mufclcs  to  their 
native  figure.  The  two  other  which  remain,  confift  of  one  head,  and  the  one  of  them  muft  be  rowl- 
ed  from  below  upwards,  the  other  from  above  downwards,  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  may  be 
diredly  contrary  to  the  Under-binders :  as  if  they  were  rowled  from  the  right  hand,  then  thefe  muft 
be  from  the  left.  Now  this  is  the  manner  of  Hippocrates  his  Ligation,  which,  for  that  it  is  now 
grown  out  of  ufe,  we  muft  here  fet  down  that  which  is  in  common  ufe.  They  do  not  at  this  time 
ufe  any  Over-binders,  but  that  which  we  termed  the  third  Under-binder,  ferves  our  Surgeons  in- 
ftead  of  the  three  fore-mentioned  Over-binders.  Wherefore  they  carry  this  third  Under-binder, 
wrapped  from  below  upwards  (as  we  formerly  faidj  contrary  to  the  firft  and  fecond  Under-binder  > 
as  if  thefe  begun  on  the  right  fide,  this  ihall  be  rowled  from  the  left,  and  fhall  end  whereas  the  firft 
Under-binder  ended.  And  you  muft  not  only  draw  it  indifferently  hard,  but  alfo  make  the  fp ires 
and  windings  more  rare.  This  third  rowler  is  of  this  ufe  in  this  manner  of  ligation  s  chat  is,  it  re- 
ftores  the  mufcles  to  their  native  figure,  from  whence  they  were  fomewhat  altered  by  the  drawing 
and  rowling  of  the  two  former  Ligatures.  But  you  muft  always  have  regard,  that  you  obferve  that 
meafure  in  wrapping  your  Ligature,  which  PLeafon,  with  the  fenfe  of  the  Patient,  and  caC;  in 
fuffering,  preferibes  >  having  regard,  that  the  tumor  become  not  inflamed.  Alfo  the  habit  ot  the 
body  ought  to  preferibe  a  meafure  in  ligation  s  for  tender  bodies  cannot  away  with  fo  hard  binding 
as  hard.  Verily,  in  Fradures  and  Luxations,  the  humors  by  too  ftrait  binding  are  prelfcd  into  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  body  •,  whence  grievous  and  oft-times  enormous  Oedema’s  proceed  *,  for  heal¬ 
ing  whereof  the  Ligature  muft  be  loofed,  and  then  the  tumified  parts  prefled  by  a  new  rowling, 
which  muft  be  performed  from  below  upwards,  and  fo,  by  forcing  the  matter  of  the  tumor  thither, 
it  may  be  helped  j  for  there  is  no  other  hope  or  way  to  drive  the  humor  back  again.  He  which  doth 
this,  forfakes  the  proper  cure  of  the  difeafe,  fo  to  refift  the  fymptom,  which  the  Surgeon  fhall  never 
refufe  to  do,  as  often  as  any  neceffary  caufe  fhall  require  it.  For  this  caufe  Hippocrates  bids,  that  the 
Bandages  be  loofed  every  three  days,  and  then  to  foment  the  part  with  hot  water,  that  fo  the  humors, 
which  (drawn  thither  by  the  vehemency  of  pain )  have  fettled  in  the  part,  may  be  diflolyed  and 
difperfed  i  and  itching  and  other  fuch  like  fymptoms  prevented.  The  fear  of  all  accidents  being  pall, 
let  the  ligation  be  fooner  or  later  loofed,  and  more  flacked  than  it  formerly  was  accuftomed  i  tlwt 
fo  the  blood  and  laudable  matter,  whereof  a  Callus  may  enfue,  may  flow  more  freely  to  the  afleo:- 
ed  part. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

/  •  i  '  ■ 

Of  iht  binding  lip  of  Frabrures  ajfociated  mth  alFoimd, 

IT  fometimes  happens  that  a  fradture  is  afTociated  by  a  wound,  and  yet  for  all  this  it  is  fit  to  Hovv  to  bind 
bind  the  part  with  a  ligature  ^  otherwife  there  will  be  nofmall  danger  ofi  fwelling,  infiamma* 
tion,  and  other  ill  accidents,  by  reafon  of  the  too  plentiful  afflux  of  humors  from  the  neigh-  ° 

bouring  parts.  But  it  is  not  fit  to  endeavour  to  ufe  that  kind  of  binding  which  is  performed  with 
many  circumvolutions  or  wrappings  about.  For  feeing  the  wound  mufi  be  drelTed  everyday,  the 
part  muft  each  day  necelfarily  be  ftirred,  and  the  ligature  confilHngof  fo  many  windings,  looked  i 
which  thing  will  caufe  pain,  and  confequently  hinder  the  knitting  and  uniting,  which  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  rell: :  Therefore  this  kind  of  binding  may  be  performed  by  one  only  rowling  about  the  wounds 
and  that  with  a  rowler  which  confifts  of  a  twice  or  thrice  doubled  cloth,  made  in  manner  of  a  boul¬ 
der,  and  fewed  with  as  much  conveniency  as  you  can,  that  it  may  be  fo  large  as  to  cncompaG 
and  cover  all  the  wound,  forthefe  jeafons  which  lhall  be  delivered  at  large  in  our  Treatife  of  Fra- 
dures.  But  if  the  wound  run  long-ways,  let  the  boulders  and  fplints  be  applied  to  the  fides  of  the 
wound,  that  fo  the  lips  of  the  wound  may  be  preffed  together,  and  the  contained  filth  prelfed  forth; 

But  if  it  be  made  overthwart,  we  mud  abdain  from  boulders  and  fplints  :  For  that  in  Galen’s  opini-  Ad  fent.  is,, 
on,  they  would  dilate  the  wound,  and  the  purulent  matter  would  be  preffed  out,  and  cad  back  into  feti.de  jra£il 
the  wound. 


CHAP.  V. 

Certain  common  Precepts  of  the  binding  up  of  Frachtres’' and  Luxations, 

rN  every  Fradure  and  Luxation,  thedepreffed,  hollow  and  extenuated  parts,  fiachas  are  near 
I  unto  the  joynts,  ought  to  be  filled  up  with  boulders,  or  clothes  put  about  them,  fo  to  make 
L  the  part  equal,  that  fo  they  may  be  equally  and  on  every  fide  preffed  by  the  fplints,  and  the 
bones  more  firmly  contained  in  their  feats.  So  when  the  knee  is  bound  up,  you  mud  fill  the  ham 
or  that  cavity  which  is  there,  thatfo  the  ligation  may  be  the  better  and  fpeedilier  performed.  The  nipp.fm.  j'j. 
fame  mud  be  done  under  the  arm-pits,  above  the  heel,  in  the  arm  near  the  wrid ,  and  to  conclude,  in  ^ 
all  other  parts  which  have  a  confpicuous  inequality  by  reafon  of  fome  manifed  cavity.  When  you  ^ 
have  finilbed  your  binding,  then  enquire  of  the  Patient,  whether  the  member  feem  not  to  be  bound 
toodrait.  For  if  he  fay  that  he  is  unable  to  endure  it  fo  hard  bound,  then  mud  the  binding  be  The  figqsof 
fomewhat  flackned.  For,  too  drait  binding  caufes  pain,  heat,  defluxicn,  a  gangrene,  and  ladly,  a 
fphacel  or  mortification :  But  too  loofe  is  unprofitable,  for  that  it  doth  not  contain  the  parts  in  that  up. 
fktewe  defire.  It  is  afignof  a  jud  ligation  that  is  neither  too  drait  nor  too  loofe,  ifthe  enfuing 
day  the  part  be  fwoln  with  an  oedematous  tumor,  caufed  by  the  blood  preffed  forth  of  the  broken 
place  but  of  too  drait  ligation,  if  the  part  be  hard  fwoln  i  and  of  too  loofe,  if  it  be  no  whit 
iwollen,  as  that  which  hath  preffed  no  blood  out  of  the  affedfed  part.  Now  if  a  hard  tumor,  caufed 
by  too  drait  binding,  trouble  the  Patient,  it  mud  prefently  be  looked  for  fear  of  more  grievous  fym- 
ptoms,  and  the  part  mud  be  fomented  with  warm  Hydr£kum^  and  another  indifferent,  yea  verily,' 
inore  loofe  ligature  mud  be  made  indead  thereof^  as  long  as  the  pain  and  inflammation  (hall  con¬ 
tinue  5  in  which  time,  and  for  which  caufe,  you  (hall  lay  nothing  upon  the  part  which  is  any  thing 
burthenfome.  When  the  Patient  begins  to  recover,*  for  three  or  four  days  (pace,  cfpecially  if  you 
find  him  of  a  more  compadh  habit  and  a  drong  man,  the  ligature  mud  be  kept  firm  and  not  looked; 

If  on  the  third  day,  and  fo  until  the  feventh,  the  fpires  or  windings  be  found  more  loofe,  and  the 
part  affe(d:ed  more  llender,  then  we  mud  judge  it  to  be  for  the  better.  For  hence  you  may  gather, that 
there  is  an  exprefdon  and  digedioh  of  the  humors,  caufingthe  tumor  made  by  force  of  the  ligation* 

Verily,  broken  bones  fitly  bound  up,  are  better  fet,  and  more  firmly  agglutinated,  which  is  the 

caufe,  why  in  the  place  of  the  fracdure,  the  ligation  mud  be  made  the  draiter,  in  other  places  more 

loofly.  If  the  fradfured  bone  dand  forth  in  any  part,  it  mufl:  there  be  more  draitly  preffed  with  boul-  why  we  mufl: 

fters  and  fplints.  To  conclude,  the  feventh  day  being  pad,  we  mud  bind  the  part  more  draitly  than 

before;  For  that  then  inflammation,  pain,  and  the  like  accidents  are  not  to  be  feared.  But  thefe 

things  which  we  have  hitherto  fpoken,  of  the  three  kinds  of  Ligatures,  cannot  take  place  in  each 

fradured  part  of  the  body,  as  in  the  chaps,  collar-bones,  head,  nofe,  ribs:  For,  feeing  fuch  parts 

are  not  round  and  long,  a  ligature  cannot  be  wrapped  about  them,  as  it  may  on  the  arms,  thighs 

and  legs,  but  only  be  put  on  their  outfides. 


C  H  A  P.  VI. 

fhe  ufes  for  which  Ligatures  ferve. 

Y  that  which  we  have  formerly  delivered,  you  may  underdand  that  ligatures  arc  of  ule  to  Thefirdbene- 
redore  thofe  things  which  are  feparated  and  moved  forth  of  their  places,  and  joyn  toge-  fit  of  ligature* 
thcr  thofe  which  gape  i  as  in  fradures,  wounds,  contufions,  finewous  ulcers,  and  other 
like  affeds  againd  Nature,  in  which  the  folution  of  continuity  dahds  in  need  of  the  help  of  Ban- 
dages,  for  the  reparation  thereof.  Befides  alfo,  by  the  help  of  Bandages  thefe  things  are  kept  afun-  yhe  fccond. 
der  or  feparated,  which  otherwife  would  grdw  togethrr  againd  Nature  •,  as  in  burns,  wherein  the 
fingers  and  the  hams  would  mutually  grow  together  j  as  alfo  the  arm-pits  to  the  ched,  the  chin  to 
the  bread,  unlefsthey  be  hindred  by  due  ligation.  Bandages  do  allb  conduce  to  refrelh  emaciated 

,  F  f  parts : 


V 
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the  fourth. 
The  fifth. 

The  fixth. 


Of  'Bandages  and  Ligatures. 
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Thefeventh. 

The  eighth, 
the  particular 
ufe  of  ligatures 
in  the  amputa¬ 
tion  of  mem¬ 
bers. 


part  •  Wherefore  if  the  right  leg  wafte  for  want  of  nouriOiment,  the  Jeft  leg,  beginning  at  the  foot, 
mav ’be  conveniently  rowled  up  even  to  the  groin.  If  the  right  arm  confume  bind  the  left  with 
a  Ikait  Ligature  be^^inning  at  the  hand,  and  ending  at  the  arm-pit.  For  thus  a  great  portion  of 
blood  from  the  bound-up  part  is  fentback  into  the  Vena  cava,  from  whence  it  regurgitates  into  the 
almoft  empty  vefifels  of  the  emaciated  part.  But  I  would  have  the  found  part  to  befo  bound,  that 
thereby  it  become  not  painful  s  for  adolorihck  ligation  caufes  a  greater  attradatioh  of  blood 
and  fpirits,  as  alfo  exercife:  Wherefore  I  would  have  it  during  that  time  to  be  at  rell,  and  keep 
Holy-day.  ’  Ligatures  alfo  conduce  to  the  hopping  of  bleedings  :  Which  you  may  perceive  by  this, 
that  when  you  open  a  vein  with  your  lancet,  the  blood  is  prefently  hayed,  laying  oniboulher, 
and  making  a  ligature.  Alfo  ligatures,  are  ufeful  for  women  prefently  after  their  delivery  for 
their  womb  being  bound  about  with  ligatures,  the  blood  wherewith  their  womb  was  too  much 
inoihened,  is  expelled,  thehrengthof  theexpulfiVe  faculty  being  by  this  means  hirredup  to  the 
expulfion  thereof:  Audit  alfo  hinders  the  empty  womb  from  being  fwoln  up  with  wind,  which 
otherwife  would  prefently  enter  thereinto.  This  fame  ligature  is  a  help  to  fuch  arc  with  child, 
for  the  more  eafie  carrying  of  their  burthen  j  efpecially  thofe  whofe  child  lies  fo  far  downwards, 
that  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the  den  of  the  hips,  it  hangs  between  the  thighs,  and  fo  hinders  the  free 
going  of  the  mother.  Therefore  the  woman  with  child  is  not  only  eafed  by  this  binding  of  her 
womb  with  this  ligature,  which  is  commonly  termed,  the  Navil-ligature  i,  but  alfo,  her  child  be¬ 
ing  held  up  higher  in  her  womb,  (he  hath  freer  and  more  liberty  to  walk.  Ligatures  are  in  like  fort 
good  for  revullion  and  derivation  *,  as  alfo  for  holding  of  medicines  which  are  laid  to  a  part,  as  the 
neck,  bread  or  belly.  Laftly,  there  is  a  triple  ufe  of  ligatures  in  amputation  of  members,  as  arms 
and  legs.  The  hrfi  to  draw  and  hold  upwards  the  skin  and  mufcles  lying  under  it,  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  being  performed,  they  may,  by  their  falling  down  again,  cover  the  ends  of  the  _cut-oif  bones  > 
and  fo  by  that  means  help  forwards  the  agglutination  and  cicatrization  i  and  when  it  is  healed  up, 
caufe  the  lame  member  to  move  more  freely,  and  with  lefs  paiiT,  and  alfo  to  perform  the  former 
adfions,  this,  as  it  were,  culhion  or  boullkr  of  mufculous  flelh  lying  thereunder.  The  fecond  is, 
they  hinder  the  bleeding  by  prelfing  together  the  veins  and  arteries.  The  third  is,  they  by  ftrait 
binding  intercept  the  free  palfage  of  the  animal  fpirits,  and  fo  deprive  the  part  which  lyes  there¬ 
under  of  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  by  making  it,  as  were,  ftupid  or  num. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Bouljiers  or  Comprejfes, 


The  firfr  ufe] 
of  Boulfiers. 


The  fecond 
ufe  of  them. 


The  third  ufe 
of  them. 


BOulfters  have  a  double  ufe,  the  firft  is  to  fill  up  the  cavities  and  thofe  parts  which  are  not  of 
an  equal  thicknels  to  their  end.  We  have  examples  of  cavities  in  the  arm-pits,  clavicles, 
hams  and  groins  j  and  of  parts  which  grow  fmall  towards  their  ends,  in  the  arms  towards 
the  wrifts,  in  the  legs  towards  the  feet,  in  the  thighs  towards  the  knees.  Therefore  you  muft  fill  thefe 
parts  with  boulders  and  linnen  clothes,  that  fothey  may  be  all  of  onebignefs  to  their  ends. 

The  fecond  ufe  of  Boulders,  is  to  defend  and  preferve  the  drd  two  or  three  rowlers  or  under¬ 
binders,  the  which  we  faid  before  mud  be  applied  immediately  to  the  fraftured  part.  Boulders, 
accordinc^to  this  twofold  ufe,  differ  lamongd  themfelves,  for  that  when  they  are  ufed  in  the  drft 
mentioned  kind,  they  mud  be  applied  athwart  i  but  when  in  the  latter,  long-ways  or  down-right. 

You  may  alfo  ufe  Boulders,  led  the  too  drait  binding  of  the  ligatures  caufe  pain  and  trouble 
to  the  new-fet  bones.  A  three  or  four  times  doubled  cloth  will  ferve  for  the  thicknefs  of  your  boul¬ 
ders,  but  the  length  and  breadth  mud  be  more  Or  lefs,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  parts  and 
difeafe  for  which  they  mud  be  applied. 


CHAP.  VIIL; 

Of  the  ufe  of  Splints,  Junks  and  Cafes,  '  . 

HAving  delivered  the  ufes  of  ligatures  and  boulders,  it  remains  that  we  fay  fomewhat  of 
the  other  things,  which  ferve  to  hold  the  bones  in  their  places',  as  Splints,  Junks,  Cafes, 
and  fuch  other  like.  Splints  are  made  and  compofed  of  pad-board,  ofthin  fplinters  of 
splines.  v/ood,  of  leather,  fuch  as  diooe-foals  are  made  with  i  of  the  rinds  of  trees,  or  plates  of  lattin,  or 
lead,  and  fuch  other  like,  which  have  a  gentle  and  yielding  diffnefsi  yet  would  I  have  them  made 
as  light  as  may  be,  led  they  by  their  weight  become  troublefome  to  the  alFeided  part.  But  for 
their  length,  breadth  and  number,  let  them  befitted,  agreeable  to  the  part  whereto  they  mud  be  _ 
ufed.  Let  alfo  their  figure  be  drait  or  crooked  according  to  the  condition  of  the  member 
-  whereto  they  mud  be  applied.  You  mud  have  a  fpecial  care,  that  they  run  not  fofar  as  the 
fwellings  out,  or  eminencics  of  the  bones as  the  ankles,  knees,  elbows,  and  the  like,  led  they 
hurt  them  by  their  prelTure :  alfo  you  mud  have  a  care,  that  they  be  fmaller  at  their  ends,  and 
thicker  in  their  middles,  vv;hereas  they  lye  upon  the  broken  bone.  The  ufe  of  Splints  is,  to  hold 
fad  and  firm,  that  they  may  dir  no  way  the  broken  and  luxated  bones,  after  they  be  fet  and  redo- 
red  to  their  places.  That  they  perform  this  ule,  it  is  fit  there  be  no  thick  boulders  under  them, 
nor  over-many  rowlers,  for  fo  through  fo  thick- a  fpace,  they  would  not  fo  draitly  prefs  the  part. 
Junks  are  made  of  dicks,  the  bignefs  of  ones  finger,  wrapped  about  withrufhes,  and  then  with 
linnen  cloth:  They  are  principally  ufed  in fracdures  of  the  thighs  and  legs.-  Cafes  are  made  of 
plates  of  lattin,  orelfe  fome  light  wood-,  their  ufe  is,  to  contain  the  bones  in  their  due  figure, 
when  the  Patient  is  to  be  carried  out  of  one  bed  or  chamber  into  another,  or  elfe  hath  need  to 
gotodool:  Laftly,  if  we  mud  red  fomewhat  moreftrongly  upon  the  broken  or  luxated  members, 

thefe 


Their  ufe. 


What  Junks 
are. 

The  matter 
and  ufe  of 
Cafes, 
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thefe  cafes  will  hinder  the  bones  from  ftirring  or  flying  out  on  the  right  fide  or  left,  above  or  be¬ 
low,  we  ileeping  or  waking,  being  willing  or  unwilling and  in  like  fortlefi  being  not  as  yet  well 
knit,  or  more  loofly  bound  up  for  fear  of  Pain,  Inflammation,  or  a  Gangrene,  they  hang  down, 
fall,  ^or  fly  in  funder  by  realbn  of  the  inequalities  of  the  bed.  Such  Cafes,  Junks,  and  the  like, 
which  ferve  for  reftoring  and  faft  holding  of  broken  and  luxated  bones,  we  may,  according  to 
Hippocrates  his  mind,  call  them  in  general  Glojfocomia,  All  which  things,  the  young  Sungeon,  which 
is  not  as  yetexercifed  in  the  works  of  Art,  can  fcarce  tell  what  they  are.  Butin  the  mean  time,  forfiiduhings, 
whilfl  that  he  may  come  to  be  exercifed  therein,  or  fee  others  perform  thefe  operations,  1,  as  plainly 
as  poilibly  I  could,  have  in  words  given  him  their  portraiture  or  lhape. 

T!he  "End  of  the  Fourteenth  Book* 

\ 


BOOK  XV. 


C  H  A  P.  I. 

fFhat  a  Erasure  is^  and  lophat  the  differences  therhf  are. 

s 

Fra(3:ure,  in  G<3/c«^s  opinion,  is  the  folution  of  continuity  in  a  bone,  which  by  the  Ltb.6.mtbodi 
Greeks  is  called  Catagma.  There  are  many  forts  of  hurting  or  offending  the  bones  j  , 
as,  the  drawing  them  afunder,  luxation,  or  putting  them  out  of  joynt ,  their  unna¬ 
tural  growing  together,  their  cutting  or  dividing  afunder  ^  contufion,  abfeefs,  pu- 
trefad:ion,  rottennefs,  laying  bare  the  Teriojieum^  being  violated  or  loft  3  and  laftly, 
that  whereof  we  now  treat,  aFradure.  Again,  the  varieties  of  Fradures  areal- 
moft  infinite.  For  one  is  complete  and  perfed,  another  imperfed  5  one  runs  long-wife,  another 
tranfverfe,  another  oblique",  one  while  it  is  broken  into  great  pieces,  another  while  into  little  and 
fmall  fcales,  which  have  either  a  blunt,  orelfea  (harp  end,  and  prick  the  adjacent  bodies  or  the  whac  k  is  for 
mufcles  nerves,  veins  or  arteries.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  bone  is  not  broken  into  fplin-  a  bone  to  be 
ters  thatisGong-ways,  but  together,  and  at  once  into  two  pieces  overthwart,  whichFradureisbrokenKa^b^- 

caliaR.;^W.«,  thatis,  af^^^  ^  ^ 

AFradureismade  or  like  a  nut,  when  as  the  bone  flies  into  many  fmall  pieces,  fevered  whzt  carye- 

each  from  other,  as  when  a  nut  is  broken  with  a  hammer,  or  mallet,  upon  an  Anvile ;  VV  hich  fra-  or 

dure  is  alfb  termed  Alphitidon^  by  reafon  of  the  refemblance  it  hath  to  meal  or  flour  *,  and  fuch  is 
often  feen  in  fradures  made  by  bullets,  fhot  out  of  Guns  and  fuch  fiery  Enginp.  Contrary  to  thefe  j, 

are  thofe  fradures  which  are  czWed  Schidacidon^  as  rent  into  fplinters,  or  after  the  manner  of  a  board 
or  piece  of  timber,  that  is,  right-down,  and  alongft  the  bone :  And  thefe  fradures  either  are  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  eye,  or  elfe  not  apparent,  and  therefore  called  Capillary,  being  fo  fmall,  as  that  they 
cannot  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  unlefs  you  put  ink  upon  them,  and  then  lhave  them  with  your  Scra¬ 
per  s  Sometimes  the  bone  is  only  preffed  down  with  the  ftroke  fometimes  on  the  contrary  it  flies 
UP  as  if  it  were  vaulted.  They  call  it  Attrition,  when  the  bone  is  broken  into  many  fmall  fragments, 
and  as  it  were  fcales  or  chips.  The  fragments  of  fradured  bones  are  fometimes  fmooth  and  poliftied, 
otherwhiles  unequal,  and,  as  it  were  ftiarp  and  rough  with  little  teeth  or  pricks.  Some 
touch  only  the  furface  of  the  bone,  fetching  off  only  a  fcale  1  otherfbme  change  not  the  lite  of  fradu¬ 
red  bones,  but  only  cleaves  them  length-ways,  without  the  plucking  away  of  any  fragmentj,  other- 
fome  penetrate  even  to  their  marrow.  Furthermore,  fome  fradures  are  Ample  and  alone  by  th^- 
felves  j  otherfome  are  accompanied  with  a  troop  of  other  affeds  and  fymptoms,  as  a  Wound,  HeC- 
morrhagy.  Inflammation,  Gangrene,  apd  the  like.  Hereunto  you  may  alfo  add  the  differences  drawn 
from  the  parts  which  the  fradures  poflefs  ^  as  from  the  head,  ribs,  limbs,  joynts,  and  other  members 
of  the  body.  Add  alfo  thefe  which  are  taken  from  the  habit  of  bodies , aged, young, full  of  ill  humoup,  ^ 

well  tempered  •,  almoft  all  which  have  their  proper  and  peculiar  indications  for  curing.  Now  the  The  cauks  of 
caufes  of  fradures,  are  the  too  violent  alfaults  or  ftrokes  of  all  external  things,  which  may  cut,  bruife, 
break  or  (hake :  In  this  number  of  caufes  may  alfo  be  reckoned,  falls  from  high  places,  and  infinite 
other  things,  which  would  be  long  and  tedious  to  reckon  up. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  ftgns  of  a  Fracture, 

WE  may  know  by  evident  figns  that  a  bone  is  broken  :  The  firft  whereof  and  moft  cer-  The  firftfign 
tain,  is,  when  by  handling  the  part  which  we  fufped  to  be  broken,  we  feel  pieces  of  of  a  broken 
the  bone  fevered  afunder,  and  hear  a  certain  crackling  ot  thefe  pieces  under  our  hands,  • 
caufed  by  the  attrition  of  the  fhattered  bones.  Another  fign  is  taken  from  the  impotency  of  the  Another, 
part,  which  chiefly  bewrays  it  felf,  when  both  the  bones,  the  leg,  and  brace-bones,  the  ell  and  vvand 
are  broken :  For  if  only  the  brace-bone  or  wand  be  broken,  the  Patient  may  go  on  his  leg,  and  Ihr 
his  ami',  for  the  brace-bone  feives  for  the  fuftaining  of  the  mufcles,  and  not  of  the  body,  as  the 
leg-bone  doth.  The  third  fign  is  drawn  from  the  figure  of  the  part  changed  befides  Nature ;  For  A  third, 
it  it  is  there  hollow,  from  whence  the  bone  is  flown  or  gone,  but  gibbous  or  bunching  out  whi- 
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Great  pain  in  the  interim  torments  the  Patient  by  reafon  of  the  wronged  Periofteum, 
and  that  membrane  which  involves  the  mairow  and  the  fympathy  of  the  adjacent  parts,  which 

are  comprefled  or  pricked. 


why  bones  ^ 
are  more  brit¬ 
tle  in  frofty 
weather. 


Why  the  folu- 
tion  of  conti¬ 
nuity  in  bones 
is  not  foeafily 
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Gal.h  arte 
far. 


Why  bones 
fooner  knit  in 
young  bodies. 
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rous. 
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Ligations  con¬ 
duce  to  the 
handfomnefs 
of  a  Callus. 


Estention 
muh  prefently 
be  made  after 
the  bone  is  ‘ 
broken. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Prognoflicks  to  be  made  in  Frafiures, 

WE  mild  prognofticate  in  fra6tures  whether  they  are  to  end  in  the  deftrudion  or  welfare 
of  the  Patient  i  or  whether  their  cure  (hall  be  long  or  ihort,  ealie,  or  elfe  difficult  and 
dangerous  •,  and  laftly,  what  accidents  and  fymptoms  may  happen  thereupon.  He  (hall 
eafily  attain  to  the  knowledge  ofallthefe  things,who  is  not  only  well  feen  in  the  anatomical  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  bones,  but  alfb  in  the  temper,  compofition  and  complexion  of  the  whole  body.  Where¬ 
fore  in  the  firft  place,  I  think  good  to  admoniffi  the  Surgeon  of  this,  that  in  Winter  when  all  is  ftiff 
with  cold,  by  a  little  fall,  or  feme  fuch  Height  occafion,  the  bones  may  be  quickly  and  readily  bro¬ 
ken.  For  then  the  bones,  being  dried,  by  the  drinefs  of  the  air  encompaffingus,  become  more 
brittle  i  which  every  one  of  the  vulgar  ufually  obferve  to  happen  both  in  waxen  and  tallow-candles  ; 
But  whehtheSeafon  ismoift,  the  bones  are  alfo  more  moift,  and  therefore  more  flexible  and  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  violence  of  the  obvious  and  offending  body •  Wherefore  alfb  you  may  gather  this  to 
the  framing  of  your  Prognofticks,  That  bones  by  reafon  of  their  natural  drinefs  are  not  fo  eafily 
agglutinated  and  confoHdated  as  fleftii  though  in  children,  according  to  Galen,  by  reafon  of  the 
abundance  of  their  humidity,  the  loll  fubflance  may  be  repaired,  according  (as  they  term  it)  to 
the  firft  intention,  that  is,  by  reftoring  of  the  fame  kind  of  fubltance  or  matter.  But  in  others, 
about  the  fractures,  a  certain  hard  fubftance  ufually  concretes,  of  that  nouriffiment  of  the  broken 
bone  which  abounds,  which  glues  together  the  fragments  thereof^  being  fitly  put  together.  This 
fubftance  is  then  termed  a  Callus,  and  it  is  fo  hardned  in  time,  that  the  bone  thereafter  in  the  bro¬ 
ken  part  is  feen  to  be  more  firm  and  hard  than  it  is  in  any  other  5  therefore  that  ufual  faying  in 
Phyfick  is  not  without  reafon.  That  reft  isnecelfary  for  the  uniting  of  broken  bones.  For  the 
Callus  is  eafily  diflblved,  if  they  be  moved  before  their  perfed  and  folid  agglutination.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  Callus  ought  to  be  indifferent  and  laudable  in  quantity  and  quality,  even  as  blood  which 
flows  for  the  regeneration  of  the  loft  flelh  in  wounds.  It  is  fit,  that  there  may  be  Efficient  mat¬ 
ter  for  fuch  a  Callus,  that  the  part  have  a  laudable  temper,  otherwife  there  either  will  be  uo  Cal¬ 
lus,  or  certainly  it  will  grow  more  flowly.  Fradures  are  far  more  eafily  repaired  in  young  bo¬ 
dies  than  in  old;  For  inthefe  there  is  plenty  of  the  primigenious  and  radical  moifture,  that  is' 
laudably  holding  and  glutinous,  and  in  the  other  there  is  ftore  of  waterifti  and  excrementitious 
humours.  By  this  you  may  eafily  conjedure,^  that  you  cannot  certainly  fet  down  a  time  neceffa- 
ry  for  the  generating  a  ;  For  in  fbme  it  happens  later,  in  fbme  fooner  >  the  caufe  of  which 
variety  is  alfo  to  be  referred  to  the  conftitution  of  the  Year  and  Region,  the  temper  and  diet  of 
the  Patient,  and  manner  of  ligation :  For,  thofe  Patients  whofe  powers  are  weak,  and  blood  wa- 
teriffi  and  thin,  inthefe  the  generation  of  a  Callus  ufesto  be  more  flow:  On  the  contrary,  ftrong 
powers  haften  to  agglutinate  the  bones,  if  there  be  plenty  of  grofs  and  vifeous  matter  >  where¬ 
by  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  meats  of  groffer  nutriment  are  to  be  ufed ,  and  medicines  applied 
which  may  help  forwards  the  endeavour  of  Nature,  as  we  ffiall  declare  hereafter.^  When  the 
bones  are  broken  near  unto  the  joynts,  the  motion  afterwards  ufes  to  be  more  difficult,  efpeei- 
ally  if  the  Callus,  which  is  fubftituted,  be  fomewhat  thick  and  bunching  forth.  But  if,  together 
with  the  violence  and  force  of  the  fradure,  the  joynts  ffiall  be  broken  and  bruifed,  the  motion 
will  not  only  be  loft,  but  the  life  brought  in  danger,  by  reafon  of  thegreatnefs  of  the  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  which  ufually  happens  infuchafteds,  and  the  excefs  of  pain  in  a  tendinous  body.  Thcfe 
fradures  wherein  both  the  bones  of  the  arm  or  leg  are  broken,  are  more  difficult  to  cure,  than 
thofe  which  happen  but  to  one  of  them :  For  they  are  handled  and  kept  in  their  places  with 
more  difficulty,  becaufe  that  which  remains  whole,  ferves  the  other  for  a  reft  or  flay  to  which  it 
may  lean.  Moreover,  there  is  longer  time  required  tofubftitute  a  Callus  to  a  great  bone,  than  to 
a  little  one.  Again,  thefe  bones  which  are  more  rare  and  fpongy,  are  fooner  glued  together  by 
the  interpofition  of  a  Callus,  than  thofe  which  are  denfe  and  folid.  A  Callus  fooner  grows  in  fan- 
guin,  than  in  cholerick  bodies  :  But  broken  bones  cannot  be  fo  happily  agglutinated,  nor  reftored 
m  anybody,  but  that  always  fome  afperity  or  unequal  protuberancy  may  be  feen  on  that  part 
where  Callus  is  generated;  Wherefore  the  Surgeon  ought  to  make  artificial  ligations,  i|hatthe 
Callus  may  not  ftand  out  too  far,  nor  fink  down  too  low.  That  fradure  is  leaft  troublefome  whi(^h 
is  Ample  •,  on  the  contrary,  that  is  more  troublefome  which  is  made  into  fplinters  i  but  that  is  moft 
troublefome  and  worft  ot  all,  which  is  in  fmalland  ffiarp  fragments,  becaufe  there  is  a  danger  of 
Convulfion  by  pricking  a  nerve,  or  the  Periojkum.  Sometimes  the  fragmait  of  a  broken  bone 
keep  themfelves  in  their  due  place ;  They  alfo  oft-times  fly  forth  thereof,  io  that  one  of  them  gets 
above  another  5  which  when  it  happens,  you  may  perceive  an  inequality  by  the  depreflion  of  the 
one  part,  and  the  bunching  forth  ot  the  other,  as  alfo  pain  by  the  pricking ;  Betides  alfo,  the  mem¬ 
ber  IS  made  thorter  than  it  was,  and  than  the  found  member  on  the  oppofite  fide  is,  and  more 
fwoln  by  the  contradfion  of  the  mufcles  towards  their  original.  Wherefore  when  a  bone  is  bro¬ 
ken,  if  you  perceive  any  thing  fo  depreffed,  prefently  putting  your  hand  on  both  fides  above  and 
below,  ftretch  forth  the  bone  as  forcibly  as  you  can  •>  tor  otherwife,  the  mufcles  and  nerves,  ftretch- 
ed  and  contraded,  will  never  of  their  own  accord  fuffer  the  bones  to  be  reftored  to  their  pro¬ 
per  feat  of  themfelves.  This  extenfion  muft  be  performed  in  the  firft  days,  for  afterwards  there 
will  happen  inflammation :  Which  being  pretent,  it  is  dangerous  to  draw  the  nerves  and  tendons 

too 
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too  violently,  for  hence  would  enfue  an  Impofthume,  Convulfion,  Gangrene  and  Mortiticationi  . 

Therefore  Hippocrates  forbids  you  to  defer  fuch  extenfion  until  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Fradures  Sent.^6.^  fea. 

are  thought  cfangerous,  whofe  fragments  are  great,  and  fly  out,  efpecially  in  thefe  bones  which  are 

tilled  with  marrow  on  the  infide.  When  broken  or  dillocated  bones  Cannot  be  reftored  to  themr 

felves  and  their  natural  place,  the  part  waftes  for  want  of  nourilhment  *,  both  for  that  the  natural 

(iteof  the  veins,  arteries  and  nerves,  is  perverted,  as  alfo  becaufe  the  part  it  felf  lies  imitiovable, 

or  fear ce  moveable :  Whereby  it  cometh  to  pafs,  that  the  fpirits  do  not  freely  flow  thereto,  as  nei-^  ^ 

ther  the  nutritive  juice  cometh  thither  in  fufficient  plenty.  When  the  dillocated  or  broken  mem-  Ip  inflamma- 

ber  is  troubled  with  any  great  inflammation,  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  no  a  Convulfion  will  hap- 

pen,  if  we  attempt  to  reftore  it,  or  the  parts  thereof  to  their  feat :  Therefore  it  is  better,  if  it  may 

be  done,  to  defer  the  reducing  thereof  fo  long,  until  the  humour  which  polTefTes  the  part  be  dif-  be  attem jJeed. 

folved,  the  tumor  abated,  and  the  bitternefs  of  pain  mitigated. 


CHAP.  IV. 

T/;e  general  cure  of  broken  and  diflocated  Bones, 

■  '  '  .  *  i  • 

TO  cure  a  broken  and  dillocated  bone,  is  to  reflore  it  to  its  former  figure  and  fite :  For  the  Three  things 
performance  whereof,  the  Surgeon  mufl  propofe  three  things  to  himfelf:  The  firft  is, 
reftore  the  bone  to  its  place  :  The  fecond  is,  that  he  contain  orftay  it  being  fo  reftored  : 

The  third  is,  that  he  hinder  the  increafe  of  malign  fymptotns  and  accidents  •,  or  elfe  if  they  do  hap-*  dillocated 
pen,  that  then  he  temper  and  corredl  their  prefent  malignity :  Such  accidents  are  pain,  inflamraa-  bones, 
non,  a  feaver,  abfeefs,  gangrene  and  fphacel.  For  the  firft  intention,  you  may  eafily  reftore  a  bro¬ 
ken  or  diflocated  bone,  if  prefently,  as  foon  as  the  mifchance  is  got,  or  elfe  the  fame  day,  you  en¬ 
deavour  to  reftore  it  :  For  the  bitternefs  of  pain  or  inflammation,  which  may  trouble  the  Patient, 
is  not  as  yet  very  great  •,  neither  is  the  contradion  of  the  mufcles  upwards,  as  yet  very  much  or 
ftubborn  :  Therefore  firft  of  all,  the  Patient  with  his  whole  body,  but  efpecially  with  the  broken  or  How  to  pus 
diflocated  part,  as  alfo  the  Surgeon,  muft  be  in  fome  place  which  hath  good  and  fufficient  light :  the  bones  in 
Then  let  trufty  and  skilful  attendants  be  there,  good  ligatures,  and  alfo,  if  need  fo  require,  good 
engines.  His  friends  which  are  prefent,  let  them  fee  and  hold  their  peace,  neither  fay  nor  do  any 
thing  which  may  hinder  the  work  of  the  Surgeon  :  Then  putting  one  hand  above,  that  is,  to¬ 
wards  the  center  of  the  body,  and  the  other  below,  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  part  affeded,  let  him 
ftretch  forth  the  member ;  For  if  you  lay  your  hand  any  diftance  from  the  part  aifeded,  you  will 
hurt  the  found  part  by  too  much  comprelfion,  neither  will  you  much  avail  your  felf  by  ftretching 
it  at  fuch  a  diftance  :  But  if  you  only  endeavour  below  with  your  hand  or  ligature,  aifiiting  to  Hipp.fkt.  60,. 
make  extenfion  thereof,  it  will  be  dangerous  if  there  be  nothing  above  which  may  withftandor 2. 
hold,  left  that  you  draw  the  whole  body  to  you:  This  being  done  according  as  I  have  delivered, 
it  is  fit  the  Surgeon  make  a  right  or  ftrait  extenfion  of  the  part  afteded :  For  when  the  bone 
is  either  broken  or  out  of  joynt,  there  is  contradion  of  the  mufcles  towards  their  original,  and 
confequently  of  the  bones  by  them,  as  it  is  obferved  by  Galen :  Wherefore  it  is  impoifible^  to  Ad.  fent.ifeSli 
reftore  the  bones  to  their  former  feat,  without  the  extenfion  of  the  mufcles:  But  the  part  being  i.defraCi, 
thus  extended,  the  broken  bones  will  fooner  and  more  eafily  be  reftored  to  their  former  feat :  Which 
being  reftored,  you  flrall  prefently  with  your  hand  prefs  it  down,  if  there  beany  thing  that  bunches 
or  Hands  out.  And  laftly,  you  (hall  bind  it  up,  by  applying  boulfters  and  fplintsas  Ihall  be  fit. 

But  if  the  bone  be  diflocated  or  fortFof  joynt,  then  prefently  after  the  extenfion  thereof,  it  will  _  ,  ^ 

be  requifite  to  bend  it  fomewhat  about,  and  fo  to  draw  it  in.  The  Surgeon  is  fometimes  forced  when  inftfii- 

to  ufe  engines  for  this  work,  efpecially  if  the  luxation  be  inveterate,  if  the  broken  or  luxated  bones 

be  great  •,  and  that  in  ftrong  and  ruftick  bodies,  and  fuch  as  have  large  joynts  •,  for  that  then  there  is  cefiary. 

need  of  greater  ftrength  than  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Surgeon  alone.  For,  by  how  much  the  mufcles  of 

the  Patient  are  the  ftronger,  by  fo  much  will  they  be  contradfed  more  powerfully  upwards  towards 

their  originals :  Yet  have  a  care  that  you  extend  them  not  too  violently,  left  by  rending  and  break; 

ing  afunder  the  mufcles  and  nerves,  you  caufe  the  forementioned  Symptoms,  Pain,  Convulfion, 

a  Palfie  and  Gangrene :  All  which  fooner  happen  to  ftrong  and  aged  bodies,  than  to  Children,  bodies  ’ 

Eunuchs,  Women,  Yonths,  and  generally  all  moift  bodies,  for  that  they  are  lefs  hurt  by  violent  ex-  are  fooner 

tenfionand  pulling,  by  reafon  of  their  native  and  much  humidity  and  foftnefs.  For  thus  skins  hurtby  vioknt 

of  Leather,  moiftened  with  any  liquor ,  are  eafily  retched,  and  drawn  out  as  one  pleafeth :  But  extenfion. 

fuch  as  are  dry  and  hard,  being  lefs  tradable,  will  fooner  rend  and  tear,  than  ftretch  further 

out.  Therefore  the  Surgeon  (hall  ufe  a  mean  in  extending  and  drawing  forth  of  members, ^  as 

(hall  be  moft  agreeable  to  the  habits  of  the  bodies.  You  may  know  the  bone  is  fet,  and  the  fetting  signs  of  a  bon^ 

performed  as  is  fit,  if  the  pain  be  aflwaged-,  to  wit,  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles,  and  the  other  parts  well  fee. 

being  reftored  to  their  former  fite,  and  all  comprelfion ,  which  the  bones  moved  out  of  their 

places  have  made,  being  taken  away  i  if,  to  your  feeling  there  be  nothing,  bunching  out,  nor 

rugged,  but  the  furface  of  the  membrane  remain  fmooth  and  equal  •,  and  laftly ,  if  the  broken 

or  diflocated  member  compares  with  its  oppofite  in  'the  compofure  of  the  joynts,  and  knees,  as 

the  ankles  anfwer  juftly  and  equally  in  length  and  thicknefs.  For  which  purpofe  it  muft  not 

fuffice  the  Surgeon  to  view  it  once,  but  even  as  often  as  he  (hall  drefs  it :  For  it  may  happen,  that 

the  bone  which  is  well  fet,  may  by  fome  chance,  as  by  the  Patients  unconfiderate  turning  himfelf  in  caufcs  and 

his  bed,  or,  as  it  were,  a  convulfive  twitching  of  the  members  or  joynts  whilft  he  fleeps,  the  mufcles  f^gns  of  the 

of  their  own  accord  contrading  themfelves  towards  their  originals,  that  the  member  may  again  fall  relapfe  of  ^ 

out  ■>  rndit  will  give  manifeftligns  thereof  by  renewing  the  pain,  by  pretfing  or  pricking  the  adja-  bone. 

cent  bodies;  Which  pain  will  not  ceafe,  before  it  be  reftored  to  its  place:  And  hereof  the  Surgeon 
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Whaftheraid 
die  figure  is, 
and  why  beft. 


Fit  time  for 
loofing  of  li¬ 
gatures  in 
fraftures  and 
diflocations. 


ou^httohave  diligent  care :  For  if,  whild  the  Callus  h  in  growing,  one  bone  ride  over  another, 
the  boneitfelf  will  afterwards  be  fo  much  the  fhorter,  and  confequently  the  whole  member-,  fo 
that  if  this  errour  (hall  happen  in  a  broken  leg,  the  Patient  will  halt  ever  after,  to  his  great  grief, 
and  the  Surgeons  ftiame  :  Wherefore  the  Patient  (hall  take  heed,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that  he 
ftir  not  the  btoken  member,  before  that  the  Callus  ht  hardned.  Such  diligent  care  needs  not  be 
had  in  Diildcations ;  For  thefe  once  fet,  and  artificially  bound  up,  do  not  afterwards  {beafilyfall 
forth  as  broken  bones.  The  fecond  fcope  is,  that  the  bones  which  (hall  be  reftored  may  be  hrm- 
ly  kept  io  their  hate  and  place:  That  lhall  be  done  by  Bandages  >  as  Ligatures,  Boulfters,  and 
other  things,  whereof  hereafter  we  (hall  make  particular  mention:  Hither  tend  proper  and  ht 
medicines,  to  <yit,  applying  of  Oyl  of  P^ofes  with  the  whites  of  Eggs ,  and  the  like  repelling 
things,  and  then  refoiving  medicines,  as  the  prefent  necelTity  lhall  require.  It  will  be  conve¬ 
nient  to  moiften  your  rowlers  and  boullicrs  in  Oxycrate  for  this  purpofe,  or  elfe  in  Rofe-vinegar, 
i{  the  Fradlure  be  fimple,  or  with  Red-wine  i,  or  the  liquor  warm  (in  Galen  s  opinion}  if  a 
wound  be  joyned  to  the  Frabture  ?  and  it  will  be  lit  to  moiften  Fractures  often  in  Summer  j  for 
fo  the  part  is  ftrengthened,  the  defluxion  being  repelled,  whereby  the  inflammation  and  pain 
are  hindered.  You  muft  defift  from  humedfing  and  watering  the  part  when  the  fymptomes  are 
paft,  left  you  retard  the  generating  of  a  Callus  j  for  which  you  muft  labour  by  thefe  means  wh.ich 
we  lhall  hereafter  declard.  To  this  purpofe  allb  conduces  the  reft  and  lying  of  the  part  in  its 
proper  figure  and  fite  accuftomed  in  health,  that  fo  it  may  the  longer  remain  in  the  fame  plajce 
unftirred:  Befides  alfo,  it  is  expedient  then  only  to  drefs  the  part,  when  it  is  needful,  and  with 
thofe  things  which  are  requilite,  Ihunning  as  much  as  may  be,  inflammation  and  pain.  That 
•  figure  is  thought  thebeft,  which  is  the  middle  i  that  is,  which  contains  the  mufcles  in  their  lite, 
which  is  without  pain  i  fo  that  the  Patient  may  long  endure  it  without  labour  or  trouble.  All 
thefe  things  being  performed,  the  Patient  muft  be  asked,  whether  the  member  be  bound  up  too 
ftrait?  If  heanfwer.  No,  (unlefs  peradventure  a  little  upon  the  fradure  or  luxation,  for  there 
it  is  fit  it  Ihould  be  more  ftraitly  bound}  then  may  you  know  that  the  binding  is  moderate :  And 
this  fame  firft  ligation  is  to  be  kept  in  fradures  without  loofing  for  three  or  four  days  fpace,  un¬ 
lefs  peradventure  pain  urge  you  to  the  contrary.  In  diflocations  the  fame  binding  may  be  kept 
for  (even  or  eight  days,  unlefs  by  chance  forae  lymptom  may  happen  s  which  may  force  us  to 
open  it  before  that  time  s  for  the  Surgeon  muft  with  all  his  art  have  a  care  to  prohibit  the  hapning 
of  evil  accidents  and  fymptoms,  which,  hovv  he  may  bring  to  pafs,  lhall  be  declared  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Chapter.  , 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

By  rs>hat  means  you  may  perform  the  third  intention  in  curing  Frafiures  and  Diflocations^  vahich  is  the 
hindring  and  correfiion  of  accidents  and  fymptoms* 


Four  choice 
inean;ro  hin¬ 
der  accidents. 


The  caufes 
and  differ¬ 
ences  of  itch¬ 
ing. 

Ai  fic.2. 
d(  jraFt, 


Remedies 
againft  the 
itching. 
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"'Hat  we  may  attain  unto  this  third  fcope,  it  is  requilite  we  handle  as  gently  and  without 
pain,  as  we  may,  the  broken,  or  diflocated  member  j  we  drive  away  the  defluxion  rea¬ 
dy  to  fall  down  upon  the  part,  by  medicines,  repelling  the  humour,  and  ftrength'ning 
the  part  j  we,  by  appointing  a  good  diet,  hinder  the  begetting  of  excrements  in  the  body,  and  di¬ 
vert  them  by  purging  and  phlebotomy :  But  if  thefe  accidents  be  already  prefent,  we  muft  cure 
them,  according  to  the  kind  and  nature  of  each  of  them  •,  for  they  are  various :  Amongft  which 
is  reckoned  itching,  which  in  the  beginning  torments  the  Patient:  This  arifeth  from  a  colledion 
and  fupprelfton  of  fubacrid  vapours,  ariling  from  the  blood,  and  other  humors  under  the  skin  : 
Whence  a  light  biting,  which  caufeth  a  limple  itch,  or  elfe  a  more  grievous  and  acrid  one,  from 
whence  (in  G^iWs  opinion}  proceeds  a  painful  itching.  Wherefore  fuch  matter,  asthecaufe,  be^ 
ing  evacuated,  all  itching  ceafeth  :  But  thiscannoteafily  and  freely  be  evacuated  and  breathed  out, 
becaufe  the  pores  of  the  part  arc  Ihut  up,  and,  as  it  were  opprelfed  with  the  burthen  of  the  em- 
plafters,  boulfters  and  ligatures,  which  are  put  about  the  part.  Hereunto  may  be  added,  that  the 
part  it  felf  doth  not  fo  perfedtly  perform  and  enjoy  its  wonted  faculties  and  adfions :  By  which  it 
cometh  to  pafs,  that  the  heat  thereof  is  more  languid  than  may  fuffice  to  difculs  the  fuliginous 
matter  there  colledfed.  Wherefore  it  will  be  convenient  to  loofe  the  ligatures  every  third  day, 
that  as  by  loofing  their  tics,  their  lanious  and  fuliginous  excrements,  fhut  up  under  the  skin,  may 
freely  pafs  forth,  left  in  continuance  they  (hould  fret  and  ulcerate  it ,  as  it  happens  to  moft  of 
thofe  who  provide  not  for  it  by  loofing  their  ligatures.  Befides  alfo,  the  part  muft  be  long  foment¬ 
ed  with  hot  water  alone,  or  elfe  with  a  decodtion,  of  Sage,  Chamomil,  Rofes,  and  Melilot  made 
in  Wine  and  water :  For  long  fomenting  attenuates  and  evacuates,  but  Ihorter  fills  and  mollifies, 
as  it  is  delivered  by  Hippocrates*  Alfo  gentle  fridfions,  performed  with  your  hand,  or  a  warm 
linnen  cloth  upwards,  to  the  right  fide  and  left,  and  circularly  to  every  fide,  are  good.  But  if 
the  skin  be  already  rifen  into  blifters,  they  muft  be  cut,  left  the  matter  contained  thereunder  may 
corrode  and  ulcerate  the  skin :  Then  muft  the  skin  be  anointed  with  fomc  cooling  and  drying 
medicine  h  as,  Vng*  album  Camphoratum  Rhafis^  Deficcativum  rubrum^  unguentum  rofatum  fine  aceto  y 
adding  thereto  the  powder  of  a  rotten  poft,  or  prepared  futia^  or  the  like.  Other  accidents  more 
grievous  then  thefe,  do  often  happen,  but  we  will  treat  of  them  hereafter :  But  if  the  fcales  of  the 
bone  underneath,  be  quite  fevered  from  the  whole,  then  muft  they  be  prefently  taken  forth,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  prick  the  mufcles :  But  if  the  bone  be  broken  into  fplinters,  and  fo  prominent  out 
of  the  wounded  flefh  that  it  cannot  be  reftored  into  its  feat,  it  muft  be  cut  off  with  your  Cutting- 
mallets,  or  Parrats-beak,  as  occafion  (hall  offer  it  felf :  In  the  interim  you  muft  have  a  care  that  the 
part  enjoy  perfpiration,  and  by  change  of  place  and  rifing,  now  and  then  it  may  be,  as  it  were 
ventilated:  Alfo  you  nmlt  fee  that  it  be  not  over-burthened,  neither  too  ftrait  bound,  otherwife  it 

will 
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will  be  apt  to  inflammation.  Thus  much  concerning  fradutes  and  diflocations  in  general :  Now 
we  muft  defcend  to  particulars,  beginning  with  the  fradure  of  the  nofe. 


CHAP.  vr. 


Of  the  Fra&ure  of  the  Ndfe, 

THe  nofe  is  griftly  in  its  lower  part,  but  bony  in  thfe  upper.  Wherefore  it  fuffers  no  fra¬ 
dure  in  the  griftly  part  funlefs  peradventure  a  Sedes)  but  only  a  depreffion,  diflortion 
or  contufion.  But  a  fradure  often  happens  to  the  bony  part,  and  fo  great  a  depreffion 
to  the  inner  fide,  that  unlefs  it  be  provided  for  by  diligent  reltoring  it,  the  nofe  will  become  flat,  or 
wrefted  afidc,  whence  there  will  be  difficulty  of  breathing.  That  this  kind  of  fradure  may 
be  reftored,  that  bone  which  hands  too  far  out,  muft  be  prefled  dbwni  but  that  which  isdepreft, 
inuft  be  lifted  up  with  a  fpathern,  or  little  ftick  handfomely  fafhioned  and  wrapped  about  with  cot- 
ten  or  a  linnen  rag,  fo  to  avoid  pain:  Therefore  youfhall  hold  the  fpathern  in  one  hand,  and  re¬ 
duce  and  order  it  with  the  other.  The  bone  being  reftored,  diredories  or  tents  of  a  convenient 
bignefs  ftiall  be  put  into  the  nofe  •,  which  tents  lhall  be  mad  of  fpunge,  or  flax,  or  a  piece  of  a  beafts 
or  Iheeps  lungs  :  For  thefe  things  are  foft,  and  do  not  only  hinder  the  bones  of  the  nofe  that  they 
fall  no  more,  but  alfo  lift  them  up  higher;  And  then  the  nofe  fhall  be  in  feme  fortftayed  with 
boulfters  on  each  fide,  even  until  the  perfed  agglutination  of  the  bones,  left  the  figure  and  ftraitnefs 
Ihould  be  vitiated  and  fpoiled.  I  have  oft-times  put  golden,  filver  and  leaden  pipes  into  fradured 
iiofes,  and  faftned  them  with  a  thred  to  the  Patients  night-cap,  which,  by  one  and  the  fame  means, 
kept  the  bones  from  being  again  depreft,  gave  the  matter  free  paflage  forth,  and  nothing  hindred 
the  breathing.  In  the  mean  time  we  muft  fee  that  we  do  not  prefs  the  nofe  with  too  ftrait  bind¬ 
ing,  unlefs  peradventure  fome  other  thing  perfwade  i  left  they  become  either  too  wide,  too  flat,  or 
crooked.  If  any  wound  accompany  the  fradure,  that  fliall  be  cured  after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
wounds  of  the  head.  The  fradure  reftored,  the  following  medicine,  which  hath  a  faculty  to  repel 
and  reprefs  the  defluxion,  to  ftrengthen  and  keep  the  part  in  its  due  pofture,  and  to  dry  up  and  wafte 
the  matter  which  hath  already  fallen  down,  lhall  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  and  all  the  other  dry  parts. 
Ke  Ihum-)  fnajikhes^  boli  armetii£^  fangimts  draconis^  an,  5  |5.  Aluminis  roch£  ^  refin£  fini-, 
Pulverifentttr  fubtilijjime :  Orelfe,  ^  F arin£  volatilis  Alhiminum  ovorum  quantum  fuficitfincor- 

forentur  fnml^  &  fat  medicamentum. 

Neither  fhall  you  ufe  any  other  art  to  cure  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nofe  being  fradured: 
Wherefore  Hippocrates  terms  that  folution  of  continuity  that  there  happens,  a  fradure,  as  if  it  v/ere 
in  a  bone  •,  becaufe  he  could  rind  no  other  name  more  fitly  to  exprefs  it ,  for  a  gtiftle,  next  to  a 
bone,  is  the  hardeft  of  all  the  parts  of  our  body.  A  Callus  ufes  to  grow  in  fradured  nofes,  unlefs 
fomething  hinder,  within  the  fpace  of  twelve  or  fifteen  days. 


Uipp.  fent, 
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How  to  reduce 
the  nofe  into 
its  natural  fi¬ 
gure; 


A  fitaftrin- 
gencand  dry¬ 
ing  medicine. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Of  the  Fradure  of  the  lower  Jarv, 

\ 

THe  lower  jaw  runs  into  two,  as  it  were,  horns  or  tops :  The  one  whereof  ends  (harp,  ^ ^feription 
and  receives  a  tendon  from  the  temporal  mufcle  j  the  other  ends  blunt  and  round  un-  ot  the  lower 
der  the  mammillary  procefs,  and  it  is  there  implanted  in  a  fraall  cavity  j  it  is  joyned 
together  in  the  middle  of  the  chinhy  Symphyfs^  and  is  marrowy  within:  The  fradure,  which 
happens  thereto ,  is  reftored  by  putting  your  fingers  into  the  Patients  mouth ,  and  preffing  broken  jaw, 
them  on  the  infide  and  outfide ,  that  fo  the  fradured  bones  put  together  may  be  fmoothed 
and  united :  But  if  they  be  brokrn  wholly  athwart ,  fo  that  the  bones  lye  over  each  other, 
extenfion  muft  be  made  on  both  fides  on  contrary  parts ,  upwards  and  downwa  n-ls,  where¬ 
by  the  bones  may  be  compofed ,  and  joyned  more  eafily  to  one  another :  The  teeth  in  the 
mean  while,  if  they  be  either  fhaken  or  removed  out  of  their  fockets ,  muft  be  reftored  to 
their  former  places ,  and  tied  with  a  Gold  or  Silver  wyer ,  or  elfe  an  ordinary  thred ,  to 
the  next  firm  teeth,  until  fuch  time  as  they  fhall  be  faftened ,  and  the  bones  perfedly  knit 
by  a  Callus:  To  which  purpofe,  the  ordered  fragments  of  the  fradured  bone  fhall  be  flayed,  by  The  deferipti 
putting  a  fplinton  the  outfide,  made  of  fuch  leather  as  fhooe-foals  are  mades  the  midft  thereof  on  of  a  fit  Ji- 
being  divided  at  the  chin,  and  of  fuch  length  and  breadth  as  may  ferve  the  jaw :  Then  you  lhall 
make  ligation  with  a  ligature  two  fingers  broad,  and  of  fuch  length  as  lhall  be  fufficient,  divided 
at  both  the  ends,  and  cut  long-ways  in  the  midft  thereof^  that  fo  it  may  engirt  the  chin  on 
both  fides.  Then  there  will  be  four  heads  of  fuch  a  ligature  fo  divided  at  the  ends  s  the  two 
lower  whereof  being  brought  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  fhall  be  there  faftned,  and  fowed  to  the 
Patients  night-cap.  The  two  upper  drawn  athwart,  fhall  likewife  be  fowed  as  artificially  as  may 
be,  to  the  cap  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  It  is  a  moft  certain  fign,  that  the  jaw  is  reftored  and  well 
fet,  if  the  teeth  faftned  therein  ftand  in  their  due  rank  and  order.  The  Patient  fhall  not  lye  down 
upon  his  broken  jaw,  left  the  fragments  of  the  bones  fhould  again  fall  out,  and  caufe  a  greater  de- 
fluxion.  Unlefs  inflammation,  or  fome  other  grievous  fymptom  fliall  happen,  it  is  ftrengthened  jj, 
with  a  Callus  within  twenty  days  ■,  for  that  it  is  fpongious,  hollow,  and  full  of  marrow,  efpeci-  it  may  be 
ally  in  the  midft  thereof:  Yetfometimes.it  heals  more  llowly,  according  as  the  temper  of  the  Pa-  healed, 
tient  is,  which  takes  alfo  place  in  other  fractured  bones.  The  agglutinating  and  repelling  medi.^ 
cine,  deferibed- in  the  former  Chapter,  fhfillbe  ufed,  as  alfo  others,  asoccafion  fhall  offer  it  felf. 
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The  Patient  tnuft  be  fed  with  liquid  meats,  which  ftand  not  in  need  of  chewing,  until  fuch  time  as 
the  CaVus  fhall  grow  hard,  left  the  fcarce  or  ill-joynted  fragments  ftiould  fly  in  funder  with  the  labour 
of  chewing.  Therefore  lhall  he  be  nouriftied  with  Water-grewel,  Ponado’s,  CullalTes,  Barley-creams, 
Gellies,  Broths,  Rear-eggs,  Reftaurative  Liquors,  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature. 
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How  to  reftore 
the  fradured 
Clavicle. 

The  firft  way. 


The  fecond 
way. 

The  third  way. 


How  to  bind 
up  the  fractu¬ 
red  clavicle. 


Jtisa  difficult 
matter  per¬ 
fectly  to  re¬ 
ftore  a  fractu¬ 
red  clavicle. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Fra&ure  of  the  Clavicle  or  Collar-bone* 

AS  the  nature  and  kind  of  the  fradtured  Clavicle  fliall  be,  fo  muft  the  cure  and  reftoring 
thereof  be  performed :  But  howfoever  this  bone  fliall  be  broken,  always  the  endfaftnedto 
the  ftioulder  and  (houlder-blade,  is  lower  than  that  which  is  joyned  to  the  cheft  j  for  that 
the  arm  draws  it  downwards.  The  collar-bone,  if  broken  athwart,  is  more  eafily  reftored  and  heal¬ 
ed,  than  if  it  be  cloven  long-ways  :  For,  every  bone  broken  athwart  doth  more  eafily  return  into 
its  former  ftate  or  feat,  whiles  you  lift  it  up  on  this  or  that  fide  with  your  lingers ;  But  that  which  is 
broken  fchidacidon^  or  into  [plintQYS,  or  long-ways,  is  more  difficultly  joyned  and  united  to  the  ends 
and  fragments  j  for  thofe  pieces,  which  were  fet,  will  be  plucked  afunder,  even  by  the  leaft  moti^ 
on  of  the  arms  i  and  that  which  was  knit  with  the  Ihoulder,  will  fall  down  to  the  lower  prt  of  the 
breaft ;  The  reafon  of  which  is,  the  collar-bone  is  not  moved  of  its  felf,  but  confents  in  motion 
with  the  arm.  In  reftoring  this  or  any  other  fradure,  you  muft  have  a  care  that  the  bones  ride 
not  one  over  another,  neither  be  drawn  nor  depart  too  far  in  funder :  Therefore  it  will  be  here  con¬ 
venient,  that  one  fervant  draw  the  arm  backwards,  and  another  pull  the  fhoulder  towards  him  the 
contrary  way  for  fo  there  will  be  made, as  I  may  fo  term  it,  a  counter-extenfion :  While  which  is  in 
doing,  the  Surgeon  with  his  fingers  fliall  reftore  the  fradure,  preffing  down  that  which  ftood  up 
too  Ingh,  and  lifting  up  that  which  is  prefled  down  too  low.  Some,  that  they  may  more  eafily  re¬ 
ftore  this  kind  of  fradure,  put  a  clew  of  yarn  under  the  Patients  arm-pit  i  fo  to  fill  up  the  cavity 
thereof;  Then  they  forcibly  prefs  the  elbow  to  the  ribs,  and  then  force  the  bone  into  its  former 
feat :  But  if  it  happen, that  the  ends  of  the  broken  bones  fliall  be  fo  depreft,that  they  cannot  be  drav/n 
upwards  by  the  fore-mentioned  means  •,  then  muft  the  Patient  be  laid  with  his  back,  juft  between 
the  ftioulders,  upon  a  pillow  hard  ftufled,  or  a  tray  turned  with  the  bottom  upwards,  and  covered 
with  a  rug  or  fome  fuch  thing  :  Then  the  fervant  fliall  fo  long  prefs  down  the  Patients  Ihoulders 
with  his  hands,  until  the  ends  of  the  bones,  lying  hid  and  prefled  down,  fly  out  and  (hew  them- 
felves :  Which  being  done,  the  Surgeon  may  eafily  reftore  or  fet  the  fradured  bone.  But  if  the 
bone  be  fo  broken  into  fplinters  that  it  cannot  be  reftored,  and  any  of  the  fplinters  prick  and  wound 
theflefli,  andfocaufe  difficulty  of  breathing,  you  then  muft  cut  the  skin  even  againft  them,  and 
with  your  Inftrument  lift  up  all  the  deprefled  fplinters,  and  cut  off  their  ftiarp  points,  fo  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  deadly  accidents,  which  thereupon  may  be  feared.  If  there  be  any  fragments,  they,  after 
they  are  fet,  lhall  be  covered  with  a  knitting  medicine  made  of  Wheat-flour,  Frankincenfe,  Bole- 
armeniack.  Sanguis  draconis,  Kefmipini,  made  into  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  whites  of  Eggs, 
putting  upon  it  fplints  covered  with  foft,  worn  linnen  rags  j  covered  over  likewife  with  the  fame 
medicine,  and  then  three boulfters  dipped  in  the  famei  two  whereof  fliall  belaid  upon  thefidesi 
but  the  third  and  thickeft  upon  the  prominent  fradure,  fo  to  reprefs  it  and  hold  it  in  :  For  thus  the 
fragments  lhall  not  be  able  to  ftir  or  lift  themfelves  up  further  than  they  lhould,1  either  to  the  right 
fide  or  left.  Nowthefe  boulfters  muft  be  of  a  convenient  thicknefs  and  breadth,  fufficient  to  fill 
up  the  cavities  which  are  above  and  below  that  bone:  Then  fliall  you  make  fit  ligation  with  a 
rowler,  having  a  double  head  call  crofs-wife,  of  a  hands  breadth,  and  fome  two  ells  and  half  long, 
moreor  lefs,  according  to  the  Patients  body.  Now  he  fliall  be  fo  rowled  up,  as  it  may  draw  his 
arm  fomewhat  backwards,  and  in  the  interim  his  arm-pits  fliall  be  filled  with  boulfters,  efpecially 
that  next  the  broken  bone  i  for  fo  the  Patient  may  more  eafily  fufler  the  binding.  Alfo  you  fliall 
wifli  the  Patient,  that  he  of  himlelf  bend  his  arm  backwards,  and  fet  his  hand  upon  his  hip,  as  the 
Country  Clowns  uft  to  do,  when  they  play  at  Leap-frog.  But  how  great  diligence  foever  you 
ufe  in  curing  this  fort  of  fradure,  yet  can  it  fcarce  be  fo  performed,  but  that  there  will  fome  defor¬ 
mity  remain  in  the  part :  For  that  a  ligature  cannot  be  rowled  about  the  collar-bone,  as  it  may 
about  a  leg  or  an  arm.  A  Callus  oft-times  grows  on  this  bone,  within  the  fpace  of  twenty  days 
becaufe  it  is  rare  and  fpongious. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Frabiure  of  the  Shoulder-blade, 


An  anatomical 
defeription  of 
the  fhoulder- 
blade. 


T^He  Greeks  call  that  which  the  Latins  ttxm  Scapula^  or  Scapula  patella^  that  is, 

the  flioulder-blade.  Itisfaftned  on  theback  to  the  ribs,  nowl,  the  Vertebra  of  the  cheft 
and  neck  i  but  not  by  articulation,  but  only  by  the  interpofition  of  mufcles,  of  which 
we  have  fpokenin  our  Anatomy;  But  on  the  forepart  it  is  articulated  after  the  manner  of  other 
bones,  with  the  collar-bone,  the  flioulder,  or  arm-bone:  For  with  itsprocefs,  which  reprefentsa 
prick  or  thorn,  and  by  ibme',  for  that  it  is  more  long  and  prominent,  is  called  Acromion  i  (that  is, 
as  you  would  fay,  the  top  or  fpire  of  the  faid  flioulder-blade)  it  receives  the  collar-bone.  There¬ 
fore  fome  Anatomifts,  according  to  Hippocrates^  as  they  fuppofe,  call  all  this  articulation  of  the 
collar-bone,  with  the  hollowed  procefs  of  the  (houlder-blade,  Acromion,  There  is  another  pro- 
cefs  of  the  faid  blade-bone,  called  Cervix  omoplata^  or  the  neck  of  the  Ihoulder-  blade  >  this  truly 
is  very  fliort,  but  ending  in  a  broad  infinuated  head,  provided  for  the  receiving  of  the  flioulder 
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or  arm-bone.  Not  far  from  this  procefs  is  another,  called  Coracoidef^  for  that  th&  end  thereof  is 
crooked  like  a  Crows-beak.  This  keeps  the  Ihoulder-bone  in  its  place,  and  conduces  to  the  hrength 
of  that  part.  The  ftioulder-blade  may  be  frad:ured  in  any  part  thereof,  that  is,  either  on  the  ridge.  How  many 
which  runs  like  a  hill,  alongft  the  midll  thereof  for  its  fafety,  as  we  fee  in  the  Vertebra  of  the  back : 

So  alfo  in  the  broader  part  thereof,  it  may  be  thruft  in  and  deprert  i  and  alfo  in  that  articulation* *  ^o^^er-bladc 
whereby  the  top  of  the  Oioulder  is  knit  to  it.  According  to  this  variety  of  thefe  fradurcd  parts,  the  kem  ^  °° 
hapning  accidents  are  more  grievous  or  gentle. 

We  know  the  fpine  or  ridge  of  the  ihoulder  blade  to  be  broken,  when  a  dolorifick  inequality  is 
perceived,  by  touching  or  feeling  it :  But  you  may  know,  that  the  broader  or  thinner  part  thereof, 
is  depreifed,  if  you  feel  a  cavity,  and  a  pricking  pain  moled  the  part,  and  if  a  numnels  trouble  the  ^ 

arm,  being  dretched  forth.  The  fragments,  if  they  yet  dick  to  their  bones  and  do  not  prick  the  dedi,  The  cure, 
mudberedored  to  their  date  and  place,  and  there  kept  with  agglutinative  medicines,  and  fuch  as 
generate  a  Callus^  as  alfo  with  boulders  and  rovi^lers  htted  to  the  place  :  But  if  they  do  not  adhere 
to  the  bone,  or  prick  the  fleOi  lying  under  them,  then  mud  you  make  incidon  in  the  Helh  over  againd 
them,  that  fb  you  may  take  them  out  with  your  Crows-beak  i  But  although  they  dir  up  and  down, 
yet  if  they  dill  adhere  to  the  Pemfieum  and  ligaments,  fif  fo  be  that  they  trouble  not  the  maifcles 
by  pricking  them)  then  mud  they_  not  be  taken  forth  :  For  I  have  oftner  than  once  obferved,  that 
that  they  have  within  fome  diort  time  after  grown  to  the  adjacent  bones.  But  if  they,  being  vvholly 
feparated,  do  not  fo  much  as  adhere  to  the  P cTiojicunt^  then  mud  they  necedarily  be  plucked  away  j 
otherwife  within  fome  Ihort  fpace  after,  they  will  be  driven  forth  by  the  drength  of  Nature,  for  that 
they  participate  not  any  more  in  life  with  the  whole:  For  that  which  is  quick,  C^ithHimcrates.nks  jiu  j,  , 
to  expel  that  which  is  dead  far  from  it.  The  truth  whereof  was  manifeded  in  the  Marquefs  oiVillars,  capitis 
who  at  the  Battel  of  Vreux,  was  wounded  in  his  dioulder  with  a  Pidol-bullet,  certain  fplinters  of  the  A  Hidory. 
broken  bone  were  plucked  forth  with  the  pieces  of  his  harnefs,  and  of  the  leaden  bullet  ^  and  with¬ 
in  fome  diort  fpace  after,  the  wound  was  cicatrized,  and  fully  and  perfedly  healed :  But  more  than  Nature  oflts’ 
feven  years  after,  a  defluxion  and  inflammation  arifing  in  that  place  by  reafon  of  his  labour  in  own  accord 
Arms,  and  the  heavinefs  of  his  Armour  at  the  Battel  of  Mont-contour^  the  wound  broke  open  again  •  k  felf 
fo  that  many  Olivers  of  the  bone,  with  the  refidue  of  the  leaden  bullet,  came  forth  of  themfelves*  ^ay 

But  if  the  fradfure  (ball  happen  in  the  neck  of  the  dioulder-blade,  or  dearticulation  of  the  ihoulder,bodiS^ 

there  is  fcarce  any  hope  of  recovery  i  as  I  have  obferved  in  Jmhony  of  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre  \  matters. 
Francis'  of  Lorrain,  Duke  of  Guije  j  the  Count  Rhingrave  Philipbert,  and  many  other  in  theie  late  Why  a  fra- 
Civil  Wars  :  For  there  are  many  large  veflels  about  this  dearticulation,  to  wit,  the  axillary  vein 
and  artery,  the  nerves  arifing  from  the  Fertebr£  of  the  neck,  which  are  thence  dilTeminated  into 
all  the  mufcles  of  the  arm.  Befides,  alfo  inflammation  and  putrefadfion  arifing  there,  are  eafily  com-  deadly!'' 
municated  by  rea  fon  of  theit  neighbourhood  to  the  heart  and  other  principal  parts,  whence  grievous 
fymptoms,  and  oft-times  death  it  felf  enfues.  ° 
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•  t 

Of  the  Fra^ure  and  Veprejjion  of  the  Sternon  or  Brea(i-bone^ 

‘He  is  fometimes  broken,  other  whiles  only  thruft  in  without  afradfure.  The  in- signs  that  the 

equality  perceivable  by  your  feeling,  (hews  a  fradfure,  as  alfo  the  going  in  with  a  thruft  fiernum  is  bro- 

-  ^  with  ^  your  nnger,  and  the  found  or  noife  of  the  bones  crackling  under  your  fingers;  But 

a  manifoft  cavity  in  the  part,  a  cough,  {pitting  of  blood,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  by  compreili-  that  it  is 
on  of  the  membrane  inverting  the  ribs  and  the  lungs,  argue  the  depreffion  thereof.  For  the  re- 
ftoring  of  this  bone,  whether  broken  or  depreft,  the  Patient  muft  be  laid  on  his  back  withacu-  ^ 

{hion  ftuffed  with  tow  or  hay  under  the  Vertcbr£  of  the  back,  as  we  fet  down  in  the  fetting  of  the 
collar-bone :  Then  a  fervant  (hall  lie  ftrongly  with  both  his  hands  on  his  fiioulders,  as  if  he  would 
prefs  them  down,  whilft  the  Surgeon,  in  the  mean  time  preifing  the  ribs  on  each  fide,  fttall  reftore 
and  let  the  bone  vyith  his  hand  i  and  then  the  fprraerly  dekribed  medicines  ffiall  be  applied  for  td 
hinder  inflammation,  and  aflwage  pain  i  boulfters  ffiall  be  fitted  thereto,  and  a  ligature  ffiall  be 
made  crofs-ways  above  theffiouldersi  but  that  not  too  ftrait,  left  it  hinder  the  Patients  breathing. . 

I  ^  thefe  means,  at  the  appointment  of  Anthony  of  Burbon  King  of  Navar,  cured  Anthony  Bendnd  a  Hiftorv 
a  Knight  of  the  Order,  who  had  his  breaft-plate  bended  and  driven  in,  with  an  iron  bullet  ffiot 
out  ot  a  field-piece,  as  alfo  his  fiernum  together  therewith,  and  he  fell  down  as  dead  with  the 

blow  v  he  did  fpit  blood  for  three  months  after  I  had  fet  the  bone,  yet  for  all  this  he  lives  at  this 
day  m  perfect  health. 


CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  Frabiure  of  the  Ribs. 

T  He  true  ribs,  for  that  they  are  bony,  may  be  broken  in  any  part  of  them  but  the  baftard  r„  dace 

becaufe  they  are  only  bony  in  that  the /horc?ibs 

part,  gnftly  on  the  forefide  toward  the  breaft-bone :  Wherefore  there  they  can  only  may  be  bro- 
be  tolded  or  crooked  in.  Thefe  which  are  fubjed  to  fraCtures,  may  be  broken  invvards^and  out- 
wards.  But  oft-times  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  they  dre  not  abfolutely  broken,  but  cleft  into  fplinters, 

r  not  exceed  the 

middle  fubftance  of  the  rib  ,  but  fometimes  it  fo  breaks  through  it  all,  that  the  fragments  and  fplin- . 

ters  do  prick  and  wound  the  membrane,  which  invefts  and  lines  them  on  the  infide,  and  then  there 
is  great  danger.  But  when  thefraClure  is  fimple  without  a  wound,  comprelfion,  punCture  of  the'^ 

membrane, 
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The  figns. 


membrane,  and  laftly,  without  any  other  f^ptom,  then  the  danger  is  jef^  Therefore 
dtart.  crates  wiftieth,  thatthofe,  who  are  thus  affeded,  Ml  themfelves  more  freely  with  meat  >  for  that 

moderate  repletion  of  the  belly,  is  (as  it  were)  a  certain  prop  or  flay  for  the  ribs,  keeping  them 
well  in  their  place  and  ftate  i  which  rule  chiefly  takes  place  in  fradures  of  the  baftard  ribs.  For  fucli^ 
as  have  them  broken,  ufually  feel  themfelves  better  after,  than  before  meat.  For  emptinefs  oi 
meat  or  of  the  ftomach,  makes  a  fufpenfion  of  the  ribs,  as  not  under-propped  by  the  meat.  Now 
that  fradure  which  is  outwardly,  is  far  more  eafie  to  heal,  than  that  which  is  inwardly  •,  for  that 
aa^r^of  this  pricketh  the  membrane  or  Pleura^  and  canfeth  inflammation,  which  may  eahly  end  in  an  Fw- 
the  ribs^is  pwma*  Add  hereunto,  that  this  is  not  fo  eafily  to  be  handled  or  dealt  withal,  as  the  other  •,  where¬ 
by  itcomethtopafs,  that  it  cannot  be  fo  eafily  reftored,  for  that  thefe  things  cannot  be  fo  fully  and 
freely  performed  in  this  kind  of  fradure,  which  are  necelfary  to  the  fetting  of  the  bone,  as  to  draw 
it  out,  hold  it  and  joyn  it  together.  It  is  therefore  healed  within  twenty  days,  if  nothing  elfe  hin¬ 
der.  The  figns  of  fradured  ribs  arc  not  obfeure*,  for  by  feeling  the  grieved  part  with  your  fingers, 
you  may  eSily  perceive  the  fradure  by  the  inequality  of  the  bones,  and  thejr  noife  or  crackling, 
The  caufe  of  Specially  if  they  be  quite  broke  afunder.  But  if  a  rib  be  broken  on  the  infide,  a  pricking  pain,  far 
fpitting  blood  grievous  than  in  a  pleurifie,  troubles  the  Patient  •,  becaufe  the  Iharp  fplinters  prick  theCo- 

when  the  ribs  membrane:  Whence  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  a  cough,  and  fpitting  of  blood  enfue.  For 

arebrokea.  flowing  from  the  veifels  broken  by  the  violence  of  the  thing  caufing  the  fradure,  is  (as  it 

were)  fucked  up  by  the  lungs,  and  fo  by  a  dry  cough  carried  into  the  weazon,  and  at  length  fpit 
out  of  the  mouth.  Some,  to  pull  up  the  bone  that  is  quite  broken  and  depreft,  apply  a  Cupping- 
glafs,  and  that  is  ill  done',  for  there  is  caufed  greater  attradion  of  humours,  andexcefsof  pain  by 
de  art.  the  preffure  and  contradion  of  the  adjacent  parts,  by  the  Cupping-glafs  ^  wherefore  Hippocrates 

paiilus  lib.6.  forbids  it :  Therefore  it  is  better  to  endeavour  to  reftore  it  after  this  following  manner.  Let 

the  Patient  lye  upon  his  found  fide,  and  let  there  be  laid  upon  the  fradured  fide  anjemplafter  made  of 
Turpentine,  Rofin,  Black-pitch,  Wheat-flour,  Maflich  and  Aloes,  and  fpread  upon  a  llrong  and  new 
cloth.  When  it  hath  fluck  thereTome  time,  then  pluck  it  fuddenly  with  great  violence  from  be¬ 
low  upwards-,  for  fo  the  rib  will  follow  together  therewith,  and  be  plucked  and  drawn  upwards. 
It  is  not  fufficient  to  have  done  this  once,  but  you  mull  do  it  often,  until  fuch  time  as  the  Pati¬ 
ent  ffiall  find  himfelf  better,  and  to  breathe  more  eafily.  There  will  be  much  more  hope  of  refti  - 
tution,  if,  whilrt  the  Surgeon  do  this  diligently,  the  Patient  forbear  coughing,  and  hold  his  breath : 
Otherwife,  if  neceffity  urge,  as  if  ffiarp  fplinters  with  moll  bitter  tormenting  pain  prick  the  Co- 
ftal  membrane,  overfpread  with  many  nerves,  veins  and  arteries,  which  run  under  the  ribs,  whence 
difficulty  of  breathing,  (pitting  of  blood,  a  cough  and  feaver  enfue  i  then  the  only  way  to  deli¬ 
ver  the  Patient  from  danger  of  imminent  death,  is  to  make  incifion  on  the  part  where  the  rib^  is 
broken,  that  fo  laying  it  bare,  you  may  dilcern  the  pricking  fragments,  and  take  them  out  with 
your  Inftrument,  or  elfe  cut  them  off.  And  if  you  make  a  great  wound  by  incifion,  then  ffiall 
1  r  you  few  it  up,  and  cure  it  according  to  the  common  rules  of  curing  wounds.  Now  Diet,  Phlebo- 
aure^may  be  tomy  and  Purgation,  which  (as  faith)  are  not  very  needful  in  a  fimple  fradure,  for  that 

cured  only  by  there  are  no  (ymptoms  which  may  require  fuch  remedies  j  yet ,  they ,  by  reafon  of  the  com- 
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plicated  fymptoms,  as  a  convulfion,  feaver.  Empyema^  and  the  like,  mull  here  be  preferibed  by  the 
advice  of  the  Phyiician  which  overfees  the  cure.  A  Cerate,  and  other  remedies  fitting  the  occa- 
fion,  ffiall  be  applied  to  the  grieved  part :  No  other  ligatures  can  be  ufed,  than  fuch  as  are  fit  to 
hold  fall  and  flay  the  local  medicines.  There  is  no  other  rule  of  fite  and  lying,  than  fuch  as  is  taken 
from  the  will  and  content  of  the  Patient. 


The  caufe. 


The  figns. 


Tlie  cure. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  certain  preternatural  affects  which  enfue  upon  broken  Ribs, 

MAny  fymptoms  enfue  upon  fradured  and  contufed  .'ribs  j  but  amongft  the  reft,  there  are 
two  which  are  not  common,  whereof  we  will  treat  in  this  place.  The  firft  is,  the  infla- 
mation,  or  riling  up  of  the  contufed  fleffi,  which  alfo  enfues  upon  light  affeds  of  the 
bone,  which  have  been  negleded  at  the  beginning.  But  the  fleffi  is  not  merely  puffed  up  of  it 
felf  but  alfo  within  a  certain  phlegmatick ,  glutinous  and  vifeous  humour  gathering  thereinto. 
The  caufe  hereof  is ,  the  weaknefs  of  the  digeftive  faculty  of  the  part,  occafioned  by  the  ftroke 
and  diftempero  which  therefore  cannot  affimilate  the  nouriffiment  flowing  more  plentifully  than 
it  was  wont,  either  drawn  thither  by  means  of  the  pain,  or  fent  thither  by  a  blind  violence  of 
nature,  ftirred  thereto  by  a  defire  of  its  own  prefervation.  Wherefore  this  half  crude  humour 
remaining  there,  raifethmuch  flatuling  from  its  felf,  or  elfe  wrought  upon  by  the  weaker  heat, 
it  is  refolved  into  cloudy  vapours  i  whence  it  cometh  topafs,  that  the  fleffi  isfwoln  up  in  that 
place,  and  the  skin  on  the  contrary  grows  foft,  as  if  it  were  blown  up  with  a  quill:  Therefore 
laying  your  hand  thereon,  you  may  hear  the  noife  of  the  wind  going  forth  thereof,  and  fee  a 
cavity  left  in  the  part,  as  it  is  ufually  feen  in  oedematous  tumors.  Unlefs  you  remedy  this  inflati¬ 
on,  there  will  enfue  an  imflammation,  feaver,  abfeefs,  difficulty  of  breathing  •,  and  laftly,  that  fe- 
,  cond  kind  of  affed  whereof  we  have  determined  to  treat  in  this  Chapter,  to  wit,  the  putre- 
fadion,  corruption,  or  blafting  of  the  ribs.  An  abfeefs,  and  the  feparation  of  the  fleffi  from  the 
bone  is  the  caufe  hereof:  For  hence  it  cometh  to  pafs,  that  the  bone,  defpoiled  of  its  natural  and 
fleffily  cloathing  wherewith  it  was  chcriffied,  is  eafily  offended  by  the  touch  of  the  pitring  air, 
which  it  never  formerly  felt,  and  fo  at  length  it  becoineth  (as  it  were)  blafted:  Which  when  it 
happens,  they  fpit  up  hlth,  and  fo  fall  into  a  Confumption,  and  at  length  die.  To  withfta,nd  all 
thefe  inconveniencies,  you  muft  as  fpeedily  as  you  can,  reftore  the  fradured  bones  by  the  tormer 
delivered  means  i  Afid  then  this  mucous  tumor  muft  be  refolved  by  proper  heating  and  difculfing 
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medicines,  and  kept  down  by  boulders  and  rowlers  *,  that  fo  the  flelh  may  touch  the  bone,  and  co¬ 
ver  it  as  it  ufually  did.  But  the  ligature  (hall  not  be  made  foftrait,  as  to  hinder  the  ribs  from  their 
wonted  motion  in  expiration  and  infpiration.  If  the  tumor  degenerate  into  an  abfcefs,  itfhallbc 
fpeedily  opened,  left  the  matter,  kept  in  too  long,  corrupt  the  bone  which  lies  under  it,  by  the 
contagion  of  its  putrefadrion.  The  Ulcer  being  opened,  thc^matterlhall  be  evacuated  by  putting 
a  Pipe  into  the  Ulcer  ^  the  end  whereof  ftiall  be  bound  about  with  a  thred,  left  it  fall  into  the 
capacity  of  thecheft,  and  that  it  may  be  drawn  forth  at  your  plea fure. 


CHAP.  Xlir. 

Of  the  Fra&ure  of  the  Vertebra,  or  Kach^hones  of  the  Back^^  and  of  their  Proccjfcs. 

\  0 

» 

THe  Vertebra  diXQ  fbmewhiles  broken,  otherwhiles  bruifed  or  drained  on  the  in  fide,  where-  Theaffeft  of 
by  it  cometh  to  pafs,  that  the  membranes  which  inveft  the  fpinal  marrow,  as  alfo  the  Vtrttbrfic 
fpinal  marrow  it  felf,  are  comprelfed  and  ftraitned,  which  caufe  many  malign  accidents  •, 
which,  whether  they  be  curable  or  not,  may  be  certainly  foretold  by  their  magnitude.  Amongft 
thefe  fymptoms,  are  the  ftupidity,  or  numnefs  and  palfie  of  the  arms,  legs,  fundament  and  bladder, 
which  diminifti,  or  elfe  take  away  from  them  the  faculty  of  fenfe  and  motion  ;  fo  that  their  urine 
and  excrements  come  from  them  againft  their  wills  and  knowledge,  or  elfe  are  wholly  fuppreft. 

.Which  when  they  happen  (faith  Hippocrates)  you  may  foretel  that  death  is  at  hand,  byreafon  Se^.  ^.Proih, 
that  the  fpinal  marrow  is  hurt.  Having  made  fuch  a  Prognoftick,  you  may  make  an  incifion.  The  cure  of 
fo  to  take  forth  the  fplinters  of  the  broken  Vertebr£j  which  driven  in,  prefs  the  fpinal  marrow, 
and  the  nerves  thereof.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  at  lead  you  lhall  apply  fuch  medicines  as  may  af- 
fwage  pain,  and  hinder  inflammation ,  and  then  the  broken  bones  lhall  be  reftored  to  their  places, 
and  contained  therein  by  thofe  means  which  we  lhall  mention,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
luxation  of  the  fpine.  But  if  that  the  ProcelTes  only  of  the  Vertehr£  be  broken,  the  fragments  The  cure  of 
(hall  be  put  in  their  places,  unlefs  they  be  quite  fevered  from  their  Feriojieum.  But  if  they  be  fe-  the  procefies. 
vered,  you  lhall  open  the  skin  jand  take  them  forth,  and  then  drefs  the  wound  as  is  fit.'  We  un- 
derftand  that  only  the  procefles  of  the  Vertehr£  are  broken,  if  in  the  abfence  of  the  forementioned  '  ^rSufS ' 
fymptoms  of  numnefs  and  the  palfie,  you  laying  your  finger  upon  the  grieved  part,  feel  fome- 
thing,  as  a  bony  fragment,  lliaking  and  moving  thereunder,  with  a  certain  crackling  noife,  cavi¬ 
ty  and  depreffion  i  and  then,  if  when  the  Patient  holds  down  his  head,  and  bends  his  Back,  he 
feel  far  more  pain,  than  when  he  Hands  up  ftrait  on  his  feet :  For  in  ftooping,  the  skin  of  the  back 
is  fomewhat  ftretched  forth  and  extended,  and  alfo  forced  upon  the  lharp  fplinters  of  the  frag¬ 
ments,  whence  proceeds  a  dolorifick  folution  of  continuity,  and  a  pricking:  In  Handing  ftrait  up, 
on  the  contrary,  the  ftretched  skin  is  relaxed,  and  confequently  left  miolefted  by  the  lharp  frag¬ 
ments.  The  fradured  procelTes  of  the  Vcrtehr£  eafily  heal,  unlefs  they  be  alTociated  with  fome 
other  more  grievous  fymptom  which  may  hinder  *,  fuch  as  is  a  certain  great  contufion,  and  the 
like  :  For  as  we  formerly  faid  out  of  Hippocrates^  all  rare  and  fpongy  bones  are  knit  by  a  Callus  with¬ 
in  a  few  days. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Fracture  of  the  Holy-bone^ 

ALfo  the  Holy-bone  in  a  certain  part  thereof,  which  may  eafily  be  healed,  may  be  broken  What  fraAurt 
by  the  blow  of  brliiling  things,  as  by  a  bullet  ftiot  out  of  a  musket,  as  I  have  obferved  in  ^he  holy-  . 
many :  But  if  the  fradture  violate,  together  with  the  Vertebr£  thereof,  the  fpinal  marrow  curable, 
contained  therein,  then  the  Patient  can  fcarce  fcape  death,  for  the  reafons  (hewed  in  the  former 
Chapter. 


C  H  A  P.  XV. 

Of  the  Fradiure  of  the  Kttmp, 

THe  Rump  iscompofed  of  four  bones  ,  the  firft  whereof  hath  a  cavity,  wherein  it  receives  The  defcripu- 
the  loweft  Vertebr£  of  the  holy-bone ,  the  other  three  are  joyned  together  by  Symphyfs  on  of  the 
-  or  Coalition  j  at  the  end  of  thefe  hangs  a  certain  fmall  griftle.  The  fradure  of  thele 
bones  (hall  be  cured  by  putting  your  finger  into  the  Patients  fundament,  and  fo  thrufting  it  even 
to  the  fradurcd  place;  For,  thus  you  may  thruft  the  fragments  forth,  and  fit  and  reftore  it  to 
the  reft  of  the  bones  by  your  other  hand  lying  upon  the  back :  But  that  it  may  be  the  fooner 
healed,  it  is  fit  the  Patient  keep  his  bed,  during  all  the  time  of  the  cure  :  Bur  if  there  be  a  necelli- 
ty  to  rife,  he  lhall  fo  fit  in  a  perforated  feat,  that  there  may  be  nothing  which  may  prefs  the 
broken  part  j  and  fitting  remedies  for  healing  fradures  (hall  be  applied  as  occafion  (hall  offer 
it  felf. 


fcHAP. 


Of  FraBut  •es. 


Book  XV. 


The  defcripti- 
on  of  the  hip. 


The  figns. 


The  cure. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

'  I 

Of  the  FraUure  of  the  Hip^  or  Os  Ilium. 

He  hip  confifts  of  three  hopes  :  The  firft  is  iiahied  Os  Ilhm^  the  .haunch-bbhe  •,  the  other, 
Os  Ifchion^  the  huckle-bone  s  the  third,  Os  pubis ,  the  (hare-bone.  Thefe  three  bones 

_  in  men  of  full  growth,  are  fo  fail:  knit  and  joyned  together,  that  they  can  by  no  means 

be  feparated  •,  but  in  children  they  may  be  feparated  without  much  ado.  This  bone  may  be  broken 
in  any  part  thereof,  either  by  a  hroke,  or  by  a  fall  from  high  upon  any  hard  body.  You  lhall  know 
the  fra(^ure  by  the  (ame  kind  of  figns,  as  you  know  others,  to  wit,  pain,  pricking,  a  deprefled  cavi¬ 
ty,  and  inequality,and  alfo  i  numnefs  of  the  leg  of  the  fame  fide.  The  fplinters  of  the  bones  (if  quite 
broke  offj  muft  by  making  incifion,  be  taken  away  at  the  firft  dteiling,  in  performance  of  which 
operation,  you  miift  have  a  cafe  that  you  hurt  not  with  your  Inftrument  the  heads  of  the  mufcles, 
nor  any  velfels,  efpecially  which  are  great  5  norlafily,  that  large  nerve  which  is  fent  into  the  muf¬ 
cles  of  the  thigh  and  leg.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  fragments  as  are  not  broken  or  fevered  from  their 
Fertofteum^  (hall  befmoothed  and  fet  in  order  with  your  fingers,  as  is  fitting.  Other  things  (hall 
be  done  aedrding  as  art  and  neceffity  (hall  perfwade  and  require. 


The  deferipti- 
on  of  the  arm, 
or  fhouldcr- 
boiie. 


The  cure. 


How  the  arm 
mult  be  placed 
when  the  bone 
is  fct. 

Se£l.  5.  effic. 
/iff.  I*  dejraEl. 


In  what  time 
it  will  knit. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

t, 

Of  the  FraUure  of  the  Shoulder  or  Arm-bohei 

THe  artp-bone  is  round,  hollow,  full  of  marrow,  rifi«g-up  with  an  indifferent  neck,  and 
ending  on  the  upper  part  into  fomewhat  a  thick  head.  On  the  lower  part  it  hath  two 
procefleS,  the  one  before,  the  other  behind  v  between  which  there  is  it  were )  an  half¬ 

circle,  or  the  cavity  of  a  pully,  each  end  whereof  leads  into  its  cavity,  of  whkh  one  is  interior,  an^ 
other  exterior  •,  that  by  thefe  (as  it  were)  hollow  flops,  the  bending  and  extenfion  of  the  arm 
might  be  limited,  lefl  that  the  bone  of  the  cubit,  if  the  circle  fhould  have  been  perfedl.  Aiding 
equally  this  way  and  that  way,  might,  by  its  turning,  have  gone  quite  round,  as  a  rope  runs  in  a 
pulley  f)  which  thing  would  much  have  confufed  the  motion  of  the  cubit :  For  fo  the  extenfion  or 
bending  it  back,  would  have  been  equal  to  the  neceflary  bending  it  inwards.  Itis  very  expedient 
that  a  Surgeon  know  thefe  things,  that  fb  he  may  the  better  know  how  to  reflore  the  fractures  and 
luxations  of  this  part.  If  one  of  the  fragments  of  this  broken  bone  fliall  lye  much  over  the  other, 
and  the  Patient  have  a  good  flfong  body,  then  the  arm  lhall  be  much  extended,  the  Patient  being  fo 
fet  upon  a  low  feat,that  he  may  not  rife  when  the  fradure  lhall  be  a  fetting,  and  fo  hinder  the  begun 
work  5  and  alfo,that  fo  the  Surgeon  may  there  more  eafily  perform  his  operation  upon  the  Patient 
feated  under  him  •,  yet  Hippocrates  regarding  another  thing,  would  have  the  Patient  to  fit  higher  : 
But  ybu  mufl  have  a  care  that  the  Ihoulder-bone  it  felf  be  drawn  diredly  downwards,  and  the  cu¬ 
bit  fo  bended,  as  when  you  put  it  intoafearf.  For  if  anyone  fet  this  bone,  lifting  the  arm  up¬ 
wards,  or  ctherwife,  extending  it,  then  mufl  it  be  kept  in  that  poflure  i  for  otherwife,  if  the  fi¬ 
gure  be  changed,  the  fetting  will  quickly  be  fpoiled,  when  as  you  come  to  put  the  arm  in  a  fcarf : 
Wherefore  the  Surgeon  mufl  diligently  and  carefully  obferve,  that  in  fetting  a  broken  arm,  he  put 
it  in  fuch  a  poflure,  that  refling  on  the  breafl,  it  look  down  toward  the  girdle.  You  mufl  have 
a  care  in  laying  the  fplints,  and  rowling  your  ligatures,  that  they  hurt  not,  nor  prefs  too  hard  up¬ 
on  the  joynts.  For,  in  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates^  by  the  preffare  of  parts  which  are  nervous,  flelh- 
lefs,  and  confequently  endued  with  exquilite  fenfe,  by  the  fplints  there  is  danger  of  mofl  grievous 
pain,  inflammation,  denudation  both  of  the  bone  and  nerve  i  but  chiefly,  if  fuch  comprellion  hurt 
the  inner  part,  towards  which  the  arm  is  bended  ,  wherefore  the  Iplints  made  for  this  place  muft 
be  the  Ihorter :  Therefore  after  the  arm-bone  is  fet,  the  arm  lhall  be  laid  upon  the  breafl  in  a  right 
angle,  and  there  bound  up  in  a  fcarf,  left  that  the  Patient,  when  he  hath  need  to  ftir,  fpoil  and  un¬ 
do  the  fetting,  and  figure  of  the  broken  bone  :  But  the  arm  mufl  be  kept  in  quiet,  until  fuch  time 
as  the  fragments  lhall  be  confirmed  with  a  Callus^  which  ufually  is  in  forty  days,  fooner  or  later, 
according  to  the  different  conflitutions  of  bodies. 


The  diffe¬ 
rences 


The  cure. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Fracture  of  the  Cubit ^  or  the  EU  and  IFand. 

T  fometimes  happeneth,that  the  cubit  and  wand  are  broken  together  and  at  once,  and  at  other- 
whiles  that  but  the  one  of  them  is  fradfured.  Now  they  are  broken  either  in  their  midfl  or 
ends’,  their  ends  (I  fay)  which  are  either  towards  the  elbow,  or  elfe towards  the  wrifl. 
That  fradlure  is  worfl  of  all,  wherein  both  the  bones  are  broken,  for  then  the  member  is  made 
wholly  impotent  to  perform  any  fort  of  adtion,  and  the  cure  is  alfo  more  difficult  •,  for  the  mem¬ 
ber  cannot  fo  eafily  be  contained  in  its  ftate:  For  that  bone  which  remains  whole,  fervesfor  a 
flay  to  the  arm,  and  hinders  the  mufcles  from  being  drawn  back,  which  ufually  draw  back  and 
Ihrink  up  themfelves,  whenfoever  both  bones  are  broken:  Hence  it  is,  that  that  Iradture  is  judged 
the  worfl,  wherein  the  cubit  or  ell-bone  is  broken:  But  that  is  eafieft  of  all,  wherein  only  the 
wand  is  broken,  tor  fo  the  fradfured  part  is  fuflained  by  the  ell-bone :  When  both  the  bones 
are  broken,  there  mufl  be  made  a  flronger  extenfion,  tor  that  the  mufcles  are  the  more  con- 
tradfed  :  Therefore,  whenfoever  either  of  them  remains  whole,  it  doth  more  fervice  in  tuftaining 
the  ocher,  than  any  either  ligatures  or  fplints,  for  that  it  keeps  the  mufcles  right  in  their  places : 

Wherefore. 


:i 
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Wherefore  after  the  bones  (hall  Be  fet  and  rolled  up.  with  ligatures  and  fplints,  the  arm  muft  be  fo 
carried  up  in  a  fcarfput  about  the  neck,  that  the  hand  may  not  be  much  higher  tliali  the  elbow,  led 
the  bloud  and  other  humours  may  fall  down  thereinto  :  But  the  hand  lhall  be  fet  lO  that  podurc 
which  is  between  prone  and  fupine,  for  fo  the  Wand  lhall  lie  directly  under  the  Ell,  as  we  have  read 
it  obferved  by  Hippocrates  :  The  reafon  is,  for  that  by  a  fupine  figure  or  fituation,  both  the  bone  and  sent.^.fed.t. 
mufcles  are  perverted  :  for  firft,  for  the  bone,  the  Jpophyfis^  Styloides  and  Olecramm  oi  the  cubit,  derralf. 
ought  to  be  in  an  equal  plain,  and  to  be  feated  each  againft  other  ^  which  is  not  fo  in  a  fupine  hgure, 
as  wherein  the  Precejfusjiyloides  of  the  cubit  is  fet  againlt  the  inner  procefs  of  the  arm-bone.  But  in 
mufcles,  for  that^  like  as  the  infertion  and  fite  of  the  head  of  a  mufcle  is,  luch  alfo  is  the  iite  ot  the 
belly  thereof;  and  laftly,  fuchthe  infertiouof  the  tail  thereof  •,  but  by  a  fupine  Hgure,  the  mulcks 
ariiingfrom  the  inner  procefs  ot  the  arm-bone,  and  bending  the  cubit,  lhall  have  the  tail  placed  in 
an  higher  and  more  exteriour  fite.  In  the  interim ,  you  mud  not  omit,  but  that  the  Patients  Arm 

Jeated ,  as  a  pt,  ^ 

red  of  the  tied  up  part,  and  the  in-^ 
termillion  of  its  proper  fundion,  the 
bones  of  the  joint  may  be  ioldered 
together  by  the  interpolition,and  as  it 
were  glue  of  the  defluxion  which  falls 
abundantly  into  the  joint  of  the  el¬ 
bow,  and  neighbouring  parts,  whence 
the  ftilTnefsand  unmovablenefs  there¬ 
of,  as  if  there  were  a  Callus  grown 
there:  from  whence  it  may  happen 
that  the  Arm  thereafter  may  neither  ,  ^ 

bebenaednor  extended,  which  1  have  obferved  to  have  happened  to  many :  Whereof  alfo  Galen  Cm.  in  lib.  de 
makes  mention,  and  calls  this  kind  of  vitiated  conformation  Jmyle  and  Ancylofis.  If  a  Wound 
alfo  alfociate  a  fradure  of  the  arm,  then  fee  that  you  put  about  it  Plates  ot  Lattin,  or  Pad-boaid,  and 
make  a  convenient  ligature  and  that  the  fragments  of  the  bones  be  kept  in  the  fame  Itate  wherein 
they  were  fet  and  redored :  Moreover,  let  him  lay  his  arm  upon  a  foft  pillow,  or  culhion,  as  the  pre¬ 
cedent  Figure  Ihews  you. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

/ 

Of  the  Fra&ure  of  a  Hand', 


THe  Bones  of  the  Wrid  and  After-wrid,  may  be  broken  ;  but,  in  Hippocrates  opinion,  chief¬ 
ly  by  that  kind  of  Fradure  which  is  called  a  Sedes  s  now  if  they  lhall  happen  to  be  broken, 
this  lhall  be  the  manner  of  redoring  them  :  Let  the  Patient  lay  forth  his  hand  uponlbme 
even  and  fraooth  Table  i  then  let  your  Servant  dretch  forth  the  broken  bones,  and  the  Work-mader 
redore  them  thus  extended,  and  put  them  in  their  proper  feats.  But  being  redored,  they  mulnae 
kept  in  their  places  by  fuch  remedies  as  are  ufed  in  other  Fraduresj  to  wit,  cerates,  coinprelfes, 
linnen  cloths,  and  fplintSi  Now  the  fradured  fingers  lhall  be  tied  or  bound  to  their  neighbours, 
that  fo  they  may  the  more  ealily,  as  bound  to  a  dake,  be  kept  in  that  date  wherein  they  have  been 
put  by  the  hand  of  the  Workman :  But  thefe  bones,  feeing  they  are  of  a  rare  and  fpongy  nature,  are 
in  a  Ihort  time  and  ealily  drengthened,  or  knit  by  a  Callus.  Thefe  things  being  done,  the  hollow- 
nefs  or  palm  of  the  hand  lhall  be  filled  with  a  Tennis-ball,  for  thus  the  broken  bones  lhall  not  onely 
be  more  eafily  kept  in  their  places,  but  allb  the  fingers  themfelves  lhall  be  kept  in  a  middle  podure, 
that  is,  not  wholly  open,  nor  quite  diut.  Iftheybekept  in  any  other  figure,  the  enfuing  Cahus 
will  either  deprave  or  quite  abolifh  that  adion  of  the  hand,  whereby  we  take  hold  ot  any  thing. 
The  cafe  dands  otherwife  with  the  fradured  Toes  i  for  they  lhall  be  kept  drait  and  even  out,  led 
they  Ihould  hinder  our  going  or  danding. 


Sefl.l.  de  fait, 
fent.^. 

The  cure. 


To  what  pure 
pofethe  car¬ 
rying  of  a  ball 
in  a  fradured 
hand  ferves. 


CHAP.  XX.  , 

Of  the  Fra&ure  of  the  ‘fhighi 

t. 

IT  is  a  hard  thing  to  bring  the  fragments  of  the  broken  Thigh  together  to  be  fet,  by  reafon  of  ■why  the  bone 
the  large  and  drong  Mufcles  of  that  part  >  which  whiled  they  are  drawn  back  towards  their  of  the  Thigh 
original,  by  a  motion  both  natural  and  convullive,  they  carry  together  with  them  the  fragment  * 

of  the  bone,  whereinto  they  are  inferred :  Therefore,  when  as  the  Fradure  of  this  bone  lhall  be  rc- 
ftored,  the  Patient  mud  lie  upon  his  back  with  his  Leg  dretched  forth,  and  the  Surgeon  mud  drongly 
and  with  great  force  extend  the  thigh  \  but  if  he  alone  lhall  not  be  able  fufficiently  to  extend  it,  he 
{hall  imploy  two  other  drong  attendants,  by  whole  joint-help  the  fragments  may  be  fitted  and  fet 

each  againd  other.  For  this  purpofe,  when  as  the  drength  of  the  hand  was  not  fufficient,  the  An¬ 
cients  ufed  an  Indrument  called  a  Glojfocomium,  whereof  this  is  the  Figureii 

fht 
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sent.67t  &  68.  Jn  ftead  of  this  Glojfo 
Sett.  2.  dt 
Fratt. 
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The  natural 
and  internal 
trookednefs 
muft  be  pre- 
ferved  in  fet- 


7 he  Figure  of  a  GlolTocomium ,  or  Extender, 

cQtnmm.^  you  may  make 
life  of  my  Pulleys  for 
Hippocrates.^  in  this  bone 
whep  it  is  broken,  doth 
approve  of  extenlion  fo 
much,  that  although  by 
the  greatnefs  of  the  ex- 
tenfion  the  endsot  the 
fragments  befomewhat 
diitant  afunder,  an  em¬ 
pty  fpace  being  left  be¬ 
tween  s  yet  notwith- 
Ihnding  would  he  have 
a  ligature  made :  For  it 
is  not  here  as  it  is  in 
theextenfions  of  other 
bones,  whereas  the  cart¬ 
ing  about  of  Ligatures 
keeps  the  mufcles  im¬ 
movable  :  but  here,  in  the  extended  thighs,  the  deligation  is  not  of  fuch  force  as  that  it  may  rtay  and 
keep  the  bones  and  mufcles  in  that  rtate  wherein  the  Surgeon  hath  placed  them :  For,  feeing  that 
the  mufcles  of  the  thigh  are  large  and  rtrong,  they  overcome  the  ligation,  and  are  not  kept  under  by 
it.  The  Surgeon  in  fetting  it  fhallalfo  confider,  that  the  thigh-bone  is  hollowed  on  the  inner-fide, 
but  gibbous  on  the  out-lide,  therefore  it  murt  be  fet  in  its  native  figure :  Otherwife,  if  any,  unmind¬ 
ful  of  this  confideration,  would  have  it  rtraight ,  he  (hall  make  his  Patient  halt  all  his  life  after : 
wherefore  this  inner  and  native  hollownefs  murt  be  filled  up  and  preferved  by  putting  in  a  comprefs 
ting  the  bone,  qj,  boulller  fpread  over  with  Vnguentum  rofdium.,  or  the  like  glutinous  thing  that  it  may  not  fall  off ; 
The  ar  o  forthusalfo  the  ligation  lhall  the  more  kithfully  keep  the  fragments  of  the  bone  in  their  places, 
be^bound  up,  f^fot^over,  Compreffes  Ikall  be  applied  to  the  more  ilender  and  lefs  protuberating  parts  of  the  thigh, 
murt  be  made  as  thofe  which  are  next  the  ham  and  knee,  that  fo  the  whole  ligation  may  be  alike,  and  confe- 
plain  either  by  quently  the  more  firm.  Now  ligatures,  as  we  formerly  noted,  arc  ordained  for  three  things:  The 
Nature  or  Arc.  is,  that  the  bones  may  be  kept  in  that  rtate  wherein  they  were  fet,  until  they  bertrengthened  by 
a  Calim :  The  fecond  is ,  to  hinder  defluxion ,  which  eafily  falls  into  the  Broken  ajid  luxated 
parts,  both  by  reafon  of  pain,  as  alfo  by  weaknefs :  The  third  is,  to  flay  and  hold  fart  the  fplintS  and 
m.edicins  which  are  applied.  Inflammation  is  hindered  by  repreffing  and  hindering  the  bloud  and 
other  humours,  ready  to  flow  down,  from  entering  into  the'^part,  and  by  preifing  thofe  humours 
which  are  prcternaturally  contained  in  the  part,  into  the  neighbouring  parts  above  and  below : 
Wherefore  there  murt  no  fmall  care  be  had  of  preparing  ligatures,  to  wit,  that  they  be  made  of  choice 
and  well  woven  cloth,  yet  not  coarfe  or  rough  j  and  let  them  be  of  fuch  length  and  bredth  as  the 
Surgeon,  perfuaded  by  an  artificial  conjedfure,  (hall  judge  to  be  fit  for  the  thicknefs  and  length  of 
the  member  and  greatnefs  of  the  fradure  :  for  ligatures  ought  to  be  of  bredth  to  involve  and  cover 
all  the  fradured  part,  and  a  great  part  of  that  which  is  found :  But  feeing  that  in  my  Book  of  Ban¬ 
dages  ,  I  have  feemed  chiefly  to  fet  down  and  approve  the  manner  of  binding  ufed  hy  Hippocrates, 
now  I  think  good  here  in  this  place  to  deferibe  that  which  is  in  common  ufe  amongrt  our  Surgeons. 
Our  Surgeons  therefore  at  this  day  require  three  ligatures  for  Fradures,  the  firrt  whereof  they  pre- 
fently  call  upon  the  hurt  part,  whether  broken  or  diflocated,  or  onely  rtrained,  making  the  firft 
wrappings  upon  it ,  fo  that  they  mort  and  llraitliert  bind  it  there,  but  lefs  and  more  loofly  on  both 
fidcs  thereof:  Such  circumvolutions,  or  wrappings,  are  drawn  upwards,  and  there  ended.  They 
Why  the  win-  rriurt  be  rowled  thick,  and  not  wide  i  for  fo  if  they  prefently  follow,  and  lie  one  upon  another,  they 
ding  of  the  up-  will  hold  the  bones  more  firmly,  and  more  far  and  wide  prefs  forth  and  reprefs  the  fuperfluous 
per  1  igatures  bloud  from  the  found  part.  They  prefently  in  like  fort  cart  the  fecond  ligature  upon  the  very  Fra- 
kS  andftrai-  wraps,  then  going  downwards yet  fo,  as  that  they  are  opener  or  wider,  and 

ter  than  the '  farther  dirtant  each  from  other,  and  not  fo  clofe  together,  as  the  circumvolutions  of  the  firft  liga- 
lower.  ture  i  that  fo  they  may  prefs  the  humours  the  lefs  to  the  extremities  of  the  part,  as  thofe  which 
cannot  receive  and  bear,  without  inflammation  and  danger  of  a  Gangrene,  fuch  abundance  of  hu¬ 
mours,  for  that  they  are  not  fulficiently  fpacious ,  as  alfo  more  remote  from  the  fountain  of  native 
heat,  which  is  greater  in  the  center  than  in  the  circumference.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hurt  part 
the  circumvolutions  either  end,  or  elfe  are  twined  thence  back  again:  They  carton  the  third  liga- 
ture  in  that  lower  end  of  the  hurt  part,  and  rowl  it  fmoothly  and  gently  upwards,  the  windings 
murt  beTow-  Being  made  contrary  to  the  windings  of  the  firft  and  fecond  ligatures’,  that  they  may  fo  draw  back 
led  contrary  into  their  natural  ftate  the  mufcles,  which  peradventure  have  been  drawn  afide  by  the  force  of  the 
to  the  two  •  former  wrappings.  Thefe  ligations  finilhed,  they  apply  three  fplints  of  Paft-board,  or  fome  fuch 
firrt.  matters  the  firft  below  the  Fra(rt:ure,  and  that  truly  more  broad,  and  of  fufficient  length  s  and  then 

two  others,  one  on  each  fide,  diftant  each  from  other  fome  fingers  bredth,  to  the  end  to  keep  the 
The  Surgeon  bone  that  it  do  notftir  to  this  fide  or  that,  being  wrapped  about  with  Tow  or  Cotton:  Then  they 

of  placing  or  laying  the  part,  to  which  purpofe  they  propound  to  themfelves  three  fcopes. 
things  b'^pla-  is,  that  the  part  may  lie  forts  the  fecond,  fmooth  and  evens  the  third,  fomewhat  high, 

cing  the  mem-  The  hurt  part  ought  truly  to  lie  fort,  for  that  hard  lying  prelfes  it,  and  caufes  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion  s  which  whiles  tlie  Patient  cannot  patiently  endure ,  he  is  forced  to  change  his  place,  whileft 
he  every  way  feeks  eafe  for  his  pain  s  and  thus  he  now  and  then  moves  the  fradured  part,  which 
ought  to  be  kept  quiet  without  any  motion.  It  murt  lie  fmooth  or  even,  becaufean  unequal  or 
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uneven  fite  diftorts  or  draws  awry  the  part,  whileft  one  portion  of  the  hurt  part  is  born  up,  and  fu- 
ftained  by  that  which  lies  under  it  ^  but  the  other  hanging  down  hath  nothing  thereunder,  where-  .  _ 

upon  it  may  reft :  Therefore  Hippocrates  bids  us  diligently  to  take  heed  that  the  heel  do  not  hang  SsCtX  dt  fra^io 
down,  nor  the  foot  remain  without  a  pillow,  for  hence  pain  and  defluxion  of  humours  is  to  be  feared'. 

But  the  part  ought  to  lie  fomewdiat  high,  that  the  defluxion  may  be  hindered,  which  is  eafily  ftirred 
up  by  a  prone  and  declining  fite  :  for  if  the  foot  (hall  be  placed  in  a  lower  figure,  the  bloud  tvhi'ch 
flows  thither  from  the  leg,  will  caufe  inflammation.  But  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  higher,  nothing 
can  flow  down  thereinto ;  Therefore  abfolutely  not  onely  the  foot,  but  alfo  the  thigh  and  leg  are  to 
be  placed  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  body  yet  keeping  fuch  a  mean,  that  the  part  may  not  be  too 
much  diftended,  as  Hippocrates  admonilheth  us.  In  the  mean  time,  this  hurt  leg  or  fide  ought  to  be 
of  equal  length  with  the  found,  and  for  that  purpofe  it  muft  be  ftaid  on  both  fides  with  Junks,  as  we 
{hall  Ihew  you  hereafter,  when  w^e  come  to  fpeak  of  a  broken  leg.  The  bandage  being  performed,  as 
we  have  faid,  the  following  night,  and  the  next  day  the  Patient  feels  the  member  more  ftraitly 
bound,  than  when  it  was  at  firft  wrapped  •,  yea,  verily  the  Knee  is  lifted  up  into  afoft  tumor  by  the 
expreftion  of  the  humour  from  the  wounded  part :  but  on  the  contrary,  the  enfuing  day  the  ligation 
is  llackned  and  relaxed,  fome  portion  of  the  humour  contained  in  the  part  being  digefted.  Alfo 
the  next  day  all  things  are  perceived  more  loofe,  there  being  made  a  larger  refolution  of  the  hu-  ■  ,  . 

mour:  Then  therefore  the  bandages  muft  be  loofed,  and  that  not  oncly,  left  that  the  fragments  of  when  the^ 
the  bones  Ihould  fall  forth  of  their  place,  but  alfo  that  we  may  gratifie  the  Patient  by  that  alteration 
or  change  of  place,  andbefidcs  that  we  may  avoid  itching ,  which  ufually  happens  to  parts  tod  long  fed. 
bound  up,  by  reafon  of  the  fupprelfion  of  acrid  and  fuliginous  excrements,  which  ufe  to  be  gathered 
in  great  quantity  in  a  part  at  reft  and  bound  up,  both  from  the  excrementitious  humours,  wherewith 
the  part  is  moiftned,  and  the  alimentary  humours,  in  a  part  which  is  idle  and  at  quiet  •,  by  reafon  the 
difflation  and  tranfpiration  are  hindered  by  want  of  exercife,  and  the  pores  of  the  skin  Ihut  up  by 
the  abundance  of  the  ligatures :  fo  that  by  the  fuppreflfion  thereof,  many  have  not  onely  an  itching, 
but  alfo  the  skin  being  broke  by  the  acrimony  of  thefe,  as  well  vapours  as  humours,  which  are  kept 
fhut  and  pent  up,  have  Ulcers  break  forth :  Therefore  when  fuch  accidents  lhall  be  feared,  the 
part  (hall  fo  long  be  fomented  with  warm  Water  and  Oil,  as  you  lhall  think  fit :  for,  fuch  foment¬ 
ing  alfwageth  pain,  relaxeth  that  which  was  too  much  ftraitned  by  the  binding,  Snd  amends  the 
refrigeration  of  the  part,  caufed  by  the  repercuffion  and  expreftion  of  the  bloud  and  fpirits,  the  na¬ 
tive  and  internal  heat  being  by  this  means  revived.  If,  together  with  the  tumour  there  be  a  con- 
tufion  and  fugillation,  it  muft  be  the  longer  fomented,  that  the  excrementitious  humour  refiding  in 
the  part  may  be  digefted.  But  if  this  quantity  of  time  lhall  not  fuffice,  then  muft  you  ufe  ftronger 
digeftives :  yet  have  a  care  you  ufe  them  not  too  long-,  for  fo  you  Ihould  hinder  the  generation  of  - 

a  Callus.  Therefore  that  faying  of  Hippocrates  muft  here  be  remembred,  which  faith.  That  a  weak 
fomentation,  and  the  Ihort  time  of  ufing  one,  doth  attrad,  but  not  difeufs  but  a  longer  and  ftron-  ' 
ger  waftes  the  flelh.  Befides  alfo  you  mtift  have  regard  to  the  temper  and  habit  of  the  Patient  i 
for  fomentations  ufed  toplethorick  bodies,  draw  fuperfluous  humours  to  the  part.  The  Ancients 
bid,  that  the  ligatures  be  loofed  every  third  day  until  their  feventh  day,  but  after  the  feventh,  on 
every  feventh  day  ;  but  hereof  noftiing  can  be  certainly  and  perpetually  decreed .  For,  according 
to  the  accidents  the  Patients  muft  bedrelfed  fooner  or  later,  more  often  orfeldom-,  renewing  the 
ligatures,  and  the  reft  of  the  drefling.  Therefore,  if  no  fymptom  urge,  I  would  have  none  of  thefe 
things  which  are  done  to  the  Patient  at  the  firft  drefling,  to  be  moved,  unlefsas  llowly  and  feldom 
as  you  may:  For  you  hinder  the  knitting  of  the  bone,  if  you  never  fo  little  move  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  thereof :  for,  as  you  fee  Wood  is  joined  together  by  Glue,  and  Pewter  with  Solder-,  fo 
the  fragments  of  bones  are,  by  a  providence  of  Nature,  glued  and  foldred  together  by  a _  rr 
Wherefore  broken  bones  have  very  much  need  of  reft,  to  the  generating  of  a  i  otherwife,  the 

matter  thereof  flowing  down,  quickly  flows  away,  and  nothing  is  done.  You  may  much  help  for-  ^jng  ' 
wards  the  generation  of  a  Callus^  which  is  begun  about  the  thirteenth  or  fifteenth  day,  by  applying  bones. 
an  emplaifter  made  with  the  white  of  an  Egg,  having  the  Powder  of  red  Rofe-leaves,  and  Wheat-  '' 
flour  mixed  therewith,  and  catagmatick  Plafters,  which  lhall  hereafter  be  deferibed  in  fpeaking  of 
the  F radur  c  of  a  Leg. 


C  M  A  P.  XXI. 

Of  the  Fra&ure  of  the  fhigh  nigh  to  the  Joints  or  the  upper  or  lovaer  head  of  the  bone. 

AFradure  fometimes  happens  at  the  joint  of  the  hip  in  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  as  I  once  A  Hiftor^; 
obferved  in  an  honeft  Matron.  I  being  called  to  her,  when  I  had  obferved  the  hurt  thigh 
.  to  be  Ihorter  than  the  whole ,  with  the  Outward  prominency  "of  the  which  at  the 

firft  fight  I  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  I  prefently  perfvvaded  my  felf 
it  was  a  Diflocation  and  no  Fradure  i  I  then  therefore  extended  the  bone,  and  forced  (as  I  thought) 
the  head  thereof  into  its  cavity.  The  equality  of  both  the  legs  in  bignels  which  followed  upon 
this  extenfion,  increafed  my  perfualion  that  it  was  a  dillocation.  The  next  day  I  vilited  her  the 
iecond  time,  and  found  her  in  great  pain,  her  hurt  leg  the  Ihorter,  and  her  foot  wrefted  inwards. 

Then  I  loofed  all  her  ligatures ,  and  perceived  fuch  a  prominency  as  I  did  formerly :  Where¬ 
fore  I  endeavoured  again  to  force  in  the  head  of  the  bone,  as  I  formerly  did  -,  but  as  I  was  bulled 
therein,  I  heard  a  little  crackling,  and  alfo  I  confidered  that  there  was  no  cavity  nor  deprelfiori 
in  the  joint,  by  which  figns  I  certainly  perfuaded  my  felf  that  the  bone  was  broken ,  and  not 
diflocated.  Neither  onely  fuch  kind  ofFradures,  but  alfo  the  feparation  of  the  appendix  or  head  ftureof  the, 
of  this  bone  from  its  place,  may  induce  one  to  think  it  a  diflocation -,  Which  thing  hath  fome- Thigh,  refeni- 
times  deceived  fome  heedlefs  Surgeons,  who  have  not  dreamt  of  the  drtulfion  or  feparation  of  the 
^  G  g  2  appendix  * 
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appendix  from  the  top  of  the  thigh-bone,  but  have  judged  it  onely  a  diflocation.  Then  therefore 
(that  I  may  return  to  my  former  narration)  I  fet  the  bone,  and  joined  the  fragments  together,  laid 
thereupon  fpiints  with  comprelTes,  made  ligations  with  a  rowler,  having  two  heads  wrapped  about 
the  joint,  and  the  body  crols-wife,  and  I  defended  her  foot  with  a  cafe,  that  none  of  the  cloths  might 
prefs  it :  I  faftned  a  rope  to  a  poll:,  and  fo  let  it  come  down  into  the  midft  of  the  Bed,  and  tied  many 
knots  thereon,  for  the  better  taking  hold  and  lifting  up  herfelfi  the  which  thing  you  mull  always 
do  in  Fradures  and  DiiHocations  of  the  Thigh  and  Leg,  that  io  your  Patients  may  have  fome  Hay, 
whereby  they  may  fuccour  themfelves  with  their  hands  as  oft  as  they  defire  to  rife  or  lift  themlelves 
up  in  their  Beds,  or  go  to  ftool  i  as  alfo,  that  they  may  give  perfpiration,  ahd  as  it  were  ventilation 
to  the  loins,  buttocks,  rump,  and  other  parts,  comprelfed  and  wearied  with  long  lying ,  for  want 
whereof  they  are  molelled  with  heat  and  pain,  whence  Ulcers  arife,  which  oft-times  torment  the  Pa¬ 
tient  with  fuch  tormenting  heat  and  pain,  that  he  is  even  confumed  by  a  Fever,  watchings,  and  want 
'  of  red.  This  opportunity  of  raifing  the  body  out  of  the  Bed,  is  by  fo  much  the  more  needful  in  this 
place,  by  how  much  the  Fradure  is  nearer  the  joint  •,  for  there  it  is  more  dangerous  than  in  the 
middof  the  thigh,  and  confequently  ir.ore  difficult  to  drefs  and  heal,  for  that  the  part  is  bloud- 
lefs,  and  by  reafon  of  the  multitudes  of  the  Nerves,  Tendons,  and  Ligaments,  which  are  ob¬ 
noxious  to  many  malign  fytnptoms :  But  the  Surgeon  mud  have  diligent  care  in  this  kind  ofFra- 
dure,  and  mud  look  often  that  the  bone  which  is  fet  do  not  fall  forth  again,  which  eafily  happens 
here  by  any  light  dirring  of  the  body,  and  the  like  occafion,  for  that  the  thigh  hath  but  one 
onely  bone:  Therefore  as  oft  as  the  Bandages  ffiallbe  looked,  and  the Fradure  drelfed,  he  ffiall 
attentively  view  the  figure  of  the  bone,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  affededpart,  comparing  it 
with  the  found  i  for  the  fet  and  compofed  fragments  of  the  broken  bone  can  fcarce  fall  afunder, 
but  that  the  one  mud  lie  upon  the  other.  But  before  it  be  knit  the  part  mud  be  extended  and  re- 
ftored  to  its  date,  that  fo  the  Patient  may  not  halt  during  the  refidue  of  his  life:  For  I  have  read  it 
Uh.  6.  vvritten  in  Jviceti^  that  fcarce  any  do  fo  well  recover  a  fradured  thigh,  that  they  do  not  halt  thereof-, 
In  what  f^ace  the  Patient  mud  be  careful  that  he  move  himfelf  or  his  body  as  little  as  he  can.  Many  of 

the  thigli-  the  Ancients  have  fet  down  the  time  of  the  confolidation  of  this  bone  to  be  fifty  days :  but  fas  I  for- 
bone  may  be  merly  faid)  there  can  be  no  certain  or  determinate  time  hereof.  But  in  what  time  foever  this  bone 
ffiall  be  knit  the  Patient  mud  not  dand  or  go  thereon  prefently  upon  it,  for  that  there  remains  a  weak- 
nefs  in  the  part  a  long  time  after,  fo  that  the  Patients  are  forced  to  ufe  Crutches  to  go  withall,  in  the 
mean  fpace  while  they  recover  more  drength. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  the  FraCiure  of  the  Patella,  or  Whirl-hone  of  the  Knee. 

He  Whirl-bone  of  the  Knee  is  oft-times  contufed,  but  not  fo  frequently  broken yet  when 
that  happens,  it  goes  into  two  or  three  pieces,  fometimes  long-wife,  fometimes  athwart  i 
fometimesit  isbrokenin  themidd,  and  fomewhiles  ffiivered  into  many  fplinters,  and  all 
thefe  either  with  or  without  a  wound.  The  fignsare,  impotency  in  going,  a  hollownefs  in  that 
^  place,  and  a  fenfible  feparation  of  the  fragments  of  the  hurt  part,  and  the  ccackling  of  thefe  parts 
under  your  hand.  It  is  fet  after  this  manner  *,  wiffi  the  Patient  to  dretch  forth  his  leg,  yea,  he  mud 
keep  it  extended  all  the  while  until  it  be  knit  and  therefore  led  he  ffiould  bend  it  unawares,  the 
hollownefs  of  the  ham  ffiall  be  filled  with  a  boulder  i  for  by  bending  of  the  Knee  the  fet  fragments  of 
the  Whirl-bone  would  again  fly  in  funder.  This  being  done,  the  fragments  ffiall  by  the  hand  of  the 
Surgeon  be  fet  as  is  fitting,  and  be  kept  fo  fet  by  the  application  of  convenient  remedies,  making  li¬ 
gatures,  and  applying  junks,  as  we  faid  mud  be  done  in  the  fradure  of  the  thigh-bone.  And  ladly, 
you  mud  obferve  and  do  in  this  as  in  the  fradure  of  a  leg.  For  the  Prognodick,  this  I  affirm,  that  I 
have  fecn  none  of  thofe  who  have  had  this  bone  fradured  who  have  not  halted  during  the  red  of 
halt  who  have  their  lives.  The  caufe  hereof  is,  the  knitting  by  the  concretion  of  a  Callus  hinders  the  free  bend- 
ingofthe  Kneei  going,  efpecially  on  even  ground,' is  more  eafie  to  the  Patient,  but  an  afeent  is  far 
ra  ure  .  i^iore  difficult,  and  abfolutely  painful.  The  Patient  mud  neceffarily  for  this  kind  of  Fradure  lie 
or  keep  his  Bed,  at  the  lead  for  forty  days. 


why  dofe 
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Of  a  broken  Leg, 
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His  kind  of  F  radure  is  cured  after  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  arm  or  cuhit.Hippocrates  ad- 
g  moniffieth  us,  that  the  Libia^  or  leg-bone  is  more  dangerous  to  be  broken,  and  more  difficult 
and  llowto  be  healed  than  the  F^ula^  orffiin-bone,  becaufe  that  is  the  thicker,  and  as  it 
w'ere  the  upholder  of  the  whole  bulk  of  the  body  i  but  this  other  is  but  as  it  were  a  certain  additament 
or  alfidant, provided  for  the  flaying  or  bearing  up  of  the  mufcles  of  the  leg,by  which  the  foot  is  moved. 
The  leg-bone  being  only  broken,  the  figns  thereof are  perceived  only  in  the  inner  part  of  the  leg  •,  for 
that  the  ihin-bone  being  whole,  fuffers  it  not  to  throw  or  cad  forth  it  felf.  On  the  contrary,'  when  the 
diin-bone  only  is  broken ,  the  figns  thereof  appear  only  in  the  external  part  of  the  leg  i  becaufe  the 
leg-bone  being  oppofed  thereto,  doth^rot  fuffer  it  to  cad  in  it  felf,  and  with  its  fragments  to  turn  in-- 
Sign  tiiat  botii  wards :  But  when  both  the  bones  are  broken ,  the  figns  of  the  Fradure  may  equally  appear  both  here 
and  there.  But  when  only  one  of  thefe  bones  are  broken,  the  Fradure  is  far  mdre  eafie  to  di*efs  and 
heal,  becaufe  that  which  remains  whole,  is  a  much  more  firm  day  to  that  which  is  hurt  than  any 
fplints  can  be. '  But  that  I  may  the  better  indrud  and  make  ready  the  Surgeon  for  the  redoring 


broken. 
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of  this  Fradure,  I  will  illuftrate  the  matter  by  an  example  from  my  felf.  John  N^tor,  Dodor  of  A  y* 
Phvfick  Kicbard  Hubert^  and  I,  went  together  to  vifit  a  Patient  at  the  place  of  the  Frier  Minorites. 

Wherefore,  intending  to  pafs  over  the  within  fight  of  the  pto,  I  endeavoured  to  make  my 
horfe  take  boat  and  therefore  fwitched  him  over  the  buttocks:  The  Jade,  madded  herewith,  io 
ftruck  at  me  with  his  heels  that  he  brake  both  the  bones  of  my  left  leg,  fome  four  Hngers  bredth 
above  my  ankle.  Then  I,  fearing  fome  worfe  mifehief,  and  left  the  Jade  Ihould  double  his  blow, 
flew  back ,  and  as  I  fled  back,  the  broken  bones  flew  in  funder  i  and  breaking  through  the  fle.h, 
flocking,  and  boot,  (hewed  themfelves,  whereby  I  felt  as  much  pain  as  it  is  credible  a  man  was 
able  to  endure-,  wherefore  I  was  prefently  carried  into  the  Boat,  that  fo  I  might  be  carried  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  Water  to  be  drclfedi  but  the  ftirring  of  the  Boat  as  they  rowed,  almoft  killed  me 
with  bitternefs  of  pain,  for  that  the  fliarp  fragments  of  the  bones  were  rubbed  againft  the  fle(h  which 
lay  next  them.  Being  ferried  over,  as  I  was  conveyed  into  the  next  houfes,  my  pain  was  much  in- 
creared,vvhileft  lifted  by  the  hands  of  divers  perfons,  one  while  up  another  down,  fometimes  to  the 
left  fide,  other  whiles  to  the  right  with  my  whole  body,  and  all  the  parts  thereof.  When  at  the 
length  I  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  1  wasfomewhat  freed  from  the  bitternefs  of  my  pain,  and  had  tirne  .  j 

to  wipe  off  the  fweat  which  ran  down  over  all  my  body.  Then  was  1  dreflTed  with  fVich  a  Median  ^ 
as  the  time  and  place  would  afford,  we  compofed  it  of  the  White  of  Egg,  Wheat-flour,  Soot  of  a 
Chimney,  and  melted  Butter.  For  the  reft,  I  entreated  Richard  Hubert  that  he  would  handle  me  vvhattodo  » 
as  if  he  knew  me  not,  neither  that  moved  for  love  of  me,  he  ftiould  remit  any  thing  of  the  feverity  wIku  rhe  Leg 
of  Art,  but  chiefly,  that  he  would  ftretch  my  foot  ftraight  out ,  and  if  the  wound  were  not  fuffi-  is  broken, 
ciently  wide,  that  he  would  enlarge  it  with  his  Incifion-knife,  that  fo  he  might  the  more  ealily  fet 
the  broken  bones  in  their  due  place*,  that  he  would  with  his  fingers  (whefe  judgment  is  far  more 
certain  than  the  beft  made  inftruments  )  fearch,  whether  the  fplinters  which  were  in  the  wound 
were  quite  fevered  from  the  bone,  and  therefore  to  be  taken  forth  *,  that  he  Would  with  his  hand 
prefs  forth  the  blond,  and  the  clods  of  bloud  which  were  in  a  great  quantity  concrete  at  the  mouth 
of  the  wound*,  that  he  would  bind  up  and  place  my  leg  in  that  iite  dnd  manner  as  he  thought 
beft*, ’which  is,  that  he  would  have  three  rowlers  in  a  readinefs ,  the  firft  whereof  hefhould  caftdi- 
redly  upon  the  wound,  (o  that  he  ftiould  begin  his  ligation  at  the  wound  :  alfo  he  ftiould  put  fplints 
about  it,  fome  three,  but  others  two  fingers  bredth,  of  the  length  of  half  a  foot,  fome  what  depreffed 
and  hollowed,  whereby  they  might  be  the  more  eafily  put  about  the  leg,  more  ftraitly  at  their  ends, 
and  a  fingers  diftance  each  from  other,  which  at  the  laft  he  (hould  bind  with  fillets,  like  thofe  where¬ 
with  Women  ufe  to  bind  up  their  hair*,  yet  fo  that  the  binding  might  be  more  ftraight  upon  the 
wound  i  and  that  he  would  fill  the  cavity  of  the  ham  and  of  the  ankles  with  boulftersmade  of  flax 
wrapped  in  linnen  cloths;  that  he  would  fortifie  the  tides  of  my  leg  with  Junks  made  of  bents 
or  little  flicks,  and  lined  with  linnen  cloth,  ftretched  from  my  heel  to  my  groin,  and  bound  over 
in  four  places-,  fo  that  the  ftraight  figure  of  the  leg  might  fcarcely  be  perverted  by  ahy  force  :  that 
he  would  gently  andfmoothly  lift  up  my  leg  to  an  indifferent  height :  and  lalfly,  that  he  Ihould 

'  cr-,  r  /.  T  c-  j  7  jjr  1  armitfromtheviolenceofextemalinju- 

The  pgureof  a  Leg  jraaured  n^ith  a  tr  eund^  -  •  .  .  .  ^  .d 


and  hound  up. 


ries  ,  by  putting  it  in  a  Box  or  Cafe.  But 
you  muft  note,that  die  fit  placing  of  laying 
of  the  Leg  is  a  matter  of  fuch  moment, that 
if  any  errour  be  here  committed,  it  will 
caufe  no  lefs  then  lamenefs :  For  if  it  bq 
lifted  up  higher  than  is  fit,  the  Calluf  will 
be  hollow  on  the  forefide  s  if  lower,  then 
it  will  be  gibbous  or  bunching  forth.  Nei¬ 
ther  alfo  do  they  commit  a  imall  errouf, 
who  do  not  fill  up  the  cavities  at  the  ancles 
after  the  afore-mentioned  manner  :  for, 
hereupon  the  heel  vdll  be  much  atflidted, 
whileft  it  is  forced  to  fuftain  a  tedious  and  painful  compreflion  ,  which  at  length  brings  a  hot 
diftemper ,  becaufe  the  fpirits  cannot  freely  flow  thereto  is  which  I  finding  by  experience ,  not 
knowing  the  caufe,  wiftied  thein  ever  now  and  then  to  lift  up  my  heel,  whereby  it  might  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  perfpiration,  and  the  fpirits  have  free  entrance  thereinto,  and  the  contained  vapours  paf- 
iing  forth.  To  conclude,  my  hurt  leg  was  laid  upon  a  cufliion, after  the  manner  you  fee  here  deferibed; 


CHAP.  XXIV; 

Of  form  things  to  be  obferved  in  Ligation^  when  a  Fratiure  is  ajfociated  rpith  a  Wound, 

<  "  il'  '-'His  taken  out  of  the  do(9:rine  of  the  Ancients,  ought  to  be  kept  firm  and  ratified  s  that  liga- 
y  tionmuft  be  made  upon  the  Wound,  otherwife  the  wounded  part  will  prefently  lift  it  ielf 
up  into  a  great  tumor,  receiving  the  humours  preffed  thither  by  the  force  ot  the  ligation 
made  on  this  and  that  fide,  above  and  below,  whence  enfue  many  malign  fymptoms.  You  may  make 
trial  hereof  upon  a  found  fle(hy  part  *, ,  for  if  you  bind  it  above  and  below,  not  touching  that  which  i;? 
in  the  midft,  it  will  be  lifted  up  into  a  great  tumor,  and  change  the  flOurithing  and  Uative  colour  into 
a  livid  or  blackifh  hue,  by  reafon  of  the  flowing  and  abuudafice  of  the  humours  preft'ed  forth  on  every 
fide  from  the  neighbouring  part^.  Therefore  fuch  things  will  happen  much  the  rather  in  a  woun¬ 
ded  or  ulcerated  part:  But  for  this  caufe  the  Ulcer  will  remain  unfuppurated  and  weeping ,  crude 
and  liquid  Sanies  flowing  there-hence,  like  unto  that  which  ufually  flows  from  inflamed  Eyes: 
Such  Sanies^  if  it  fall  upon  the  bones,  and  make  any  flay  there,  it,  with  the  touch  thereof, 
burns  and  corrupts  them,  and  fomuch  the  more,  if  they  be  rare  and  (oft.  The(e  will  be  the  fign^ 

Gg3  of 


That  the  ligf- 
tion  muft  be 
moft  (trait 
on  the  wouni 
What  fym 
toms  enfue  the 
want  of  bind¬ 
ing  upon  the  . 
wounded  part 
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Signs  of  the  offuch  corruption  of  the  bones’,  ifa  greater  quantity,  and  that  more  filthy  fanks  flow  from  the  Ulcer 
°^than  was  accufiomed,  or  the  nature  of  a  fimple  Ulcer  requires  i  if  the  lips  of  the  Ulcer  be  inverted,  if 
t  c  ones.  more  foft  and  flaccid  about  them ,  if  a  forrowful  fenfe  of  a  beating,  and  alfo  deep  pain 

torment  the  Patient  by  fits  i  if,  by  fearching  with  your  probe,  you  perceive  the  bone  to  be  fpoiled 
of  its  pemjieum  and  laftly,  if  you  find  it  fcaly  and  rough  ^  or  alfo,  if  your  probe  be  put  down  fbme- 
vvhat  hard,  it  run  into  the  fubftance  of  the  bone.  But  we  have  treated  fufficiently  hereof  in  our 
particular  Treatife  of  the  rottennefs  of  the  bones  v  but  certainly  fuch  rottennefs  will  never  happen  to 
the  bone,  if  the  hurt  part  be  bound  up  as  is  fit,  and  according  to  Art.  Wherefore  I  judge  it  not  amifs 
rnuf?  be  omit-  admonilh  the  Chirurgeon  of  this,  that  as  far  as  the  thing  (hall  fuffer,  he  make  his  rowlings 

ted  in  ligation  upon  the  wound,  unlefs  by  chance  there  be  fuch  excelTive  pain  and  great  inflammatio\i,  that  through 
occafion  of  fuch  fymptoms  and  accidents,  he  be  diverted  from  this  proper  and  legitimate  cure  of  the 
difeafe :  Therefore  then,  becaufe  nothing  more  can  be  done,  let  him  onely  do  this  which  may  be  done 
without  offence that  is,  let  him  fupply  the  defed  of  ligation  and  rowlers,  with  a  linnen  cloth,  not 
too  weak,  nor  too  much  Worn,  being  twice  or  thrice  doubled,  and  which  may  ferve  to  compafs  the 
wound  and  neighbouring  parts  once  about :  let  him  few  the  edges  thereof  at  the  fides  of  the  wound 
left  he  be  forced  to  ftir  the  fragments  of  the  bones  (which  once  fet  ought  to  be  kept  unmoved)  as  of¬ 
ten  as  the  wound  comes  to  be  drelfed.  For,  broken  bones  do  not  require  fuch  frequent  dreftingas 
Wounds  and  Ulcers  do.  By  this  it  appears,  that  as  want  of  binding,  and  too  muchloofnefsin  ab 
fci  ice  of  pain  and  a  phlegmon,  fo  alfo  too  ftrait  ligation  when  pain  is  prefent,  brings  a  phlegmon 
and  abfeefs  to  the  Wound :  Therefore  let  all  things  here ,  according  to  the  forementioned  rules  and 
circumftances  be  indifferent.  I  have  for  this  purpofe  thought  good  to  reiterate  thefe  things,  becaufe 
you  fhall  as  yet  find  many,  who  follow  the  pradice  of  Taulm^  and  make  many  circumvolutions  here 
Lattice  like  ^here,  above  and  below  the  wound,  which  prefcntly  they  carry  crofs-wife.  But  this  crofs  or  Lat- 
bindTng  to^be  ligation  is  wholly  to  bedifliked,  and  that  onely  to  be  ufed  which  we  have  deferi- 

fhuaned.  bed,  according  to  the  mind  of  Hippocrates,  Now  it  is  time  that  I  return  to  the  former  Hiftory  of 

'  my  mifhap,  and  declare  what  was  done  to  me  after  that  firft  dreffing,  which  I  have  formerly  men¬ 

tioned. 
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What  was  ufed  to  the  Authors  Leg  after  thefirji  drefingi 

!• 

I  Being  brought  home  to  mine  own  houfe  in  Laris  in  the  afternoon,  they  took  from  me,  out  of 
the  Bafilica  of  the  left  arm,  fbme  fix  jounces  of  blond :  And  then  at  the .  fecond  dreffing  the  lips 
i*n  AW-  .  wound  ^nd  places  thereabout  were  anointed  with  ttnguenum  rofatum,  which  by 

Srrwhere-  ^  confent  of  the  Ancients,  is  much  commended  in  the  beginnings  of  fracifures  for  it  will  af- 
■fore  good  in  fwage  pain,  and  hinder  inflammation,  by  repelling  the  humours  far  from  the  wounded  part :  for 
Lraftures.  it  is  cold,  aftringent  and  repelling,  as  the  compofition  thereof  fhews  i  for  it  is  made  ex  oleo  omphdeino, 
aqtia  rofacea^  pauco  aceto^  &  cera  alba.  Therefore  I  ufed  this  ointment  for  fix  days  I  dipped  the 
comprelTes  and  rowlers  fomewhiles  in  Oxycrate,  otherwhiles  in  thick  and  aftringent  red  Wine,  for 
the  ftrengthening  of  the  prt,  and  repreffing  the  humours  which  two  things  we  muft  have  a  care 
You  muft  have  Hippocrates  opinion,  in  Fradures  efpecially  with  a  wound  :  Wherefore  if  at  any  time  the  com- 

a  care  that  the  prelfes  or  rowlers  feemed  to  dry,  I  now  and  then  moiftned  them  with  the  Oxycrate  or  Ptofe  Vinegar: 
comprefles  for,  by  their  too  much  drynefs ,  pain  and  inflammation  happen  s  and  if  they  bind  the  part  fome- 

erow'^nShard  hardnefs.  You  (hall  fee  many  Surgeons,  who  in  this 

by  drinefs.'  ^^e  beginning  to  the  end,  ufe  onely  aftringent  and  emplaftick  Medicins,  wholly 

contrary  to  the  method  fet  down  by  Hippocrates,  and  commended  by  Galen:  For,  by  the  continued 
ufe  offuch  things,  the  pores^nd  breathing-places  of  th^  skin  are  Ihut  up  i  whence  the  fuliginous  ex¬ 
crement  being  fuppreft,  the  external  heat  is  increafed,  and  itching  caufed,  and  at  length  an  Ulcer  by 
the  fretting  of  the  acrid  and  ferous  humour  long  fuppreft :  Whereby  you  may  learn,  that  aftringent 
and  emplaftick  Medicins  muft  not  be  ufed  above  fix  days :  In  ftead  hereof  you  (hall  ufe  theemplaifters 
which  I  (hall  prefently  deferibe.  In  the  beginning  of  my  difeafe  I  ufed  fo  fpare  a  diet,  that  for  nine 
days  I  ate  nothing  each  day  but  twelve  ftewed  Prunes,  and  fix  morfels  of  bread,  and  drank  a  Paris 
pintoffugred  Water,  of  which  Water  this  was  the  compofition.  R:  Sacc.albif  f  xij.  aqu£  font. 
fbxij.  cinam.S  iij.  bulliant  fmul  Jecundum  artem :  Otherwhiles  I  ufed  Syrup  of  Maidens-hair  with 
boiled  Water:  Otherwhiles,  the  divine  drink  (as  they  term  it)  whereof  this  is  the  compofition. 
IV  Aqu£co&£  IB  vj.  facc.albif.  §  iv.  fucc.lm.  ^  j.  agitentur  &  tranfaafentur  fepm  in  vafs  vitreis :  I 
was  purged  when  need  required  with  a  bole  oiCafjia  with  Rubarb  :  I  ufed  alfo  Suppofitories  of  Ca- 
ftle-Soap  to  make  me  go  to  (tool  for,  if  at  any  time  I  wanted  due  evacuation,  a  preternatural  heat 
the  caufes  of  prefently  feized  upon  _my  kidnies :  With  this,  though  exquifite  manner  of  diet,  I  could  not  prevail 
a  Fever  and  but  that  a  Fever  took  me  upon  the  eleventh  day  of  my  difeafe,  and  a  defluxion,  which  turned  into 
Abfeefs,  enfu-  an  abfeefs,  long  flowing  with  much  matter :  I  think  the  occafion  hereof  was  fome  portion  of  the  hu- 
K-adurel  ^  fuppreft  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound  j  as  alfo  by -too  loofe  binding,  by  reafon  that  I  could  not 

endure  juft  or  more  ftrait  binding  and  laftly,  leaks  or  (hivers  of  bones  quite  broke  olf,  and  therefore 
unapt  to  be  agglutinated :  for  thefe  therefore  putrefying,  drew  by  confent  the  proper  nourilhment  of 
the  part  into  putrefaction,  and  by  the  putredinous  heat  thence  arifing,  did  plentifully  adminilter  the 
Signs  of  fcales  i^iaterialand  efficient  caufe  to  the  defluxion  and  inflammation.  I  was  moved  to  think  they  were 
fevered  from  foales  fevered  from  their  bone  by  the  thin  and  crude  fanies  flowing  from  the  wound,  the  much  Iwoln 
their  bones,  fides  of  the  wound,  and  the  more  loofe  and  fpongy  flefti  thereabouts.  To  thefe  caufes  this  alfo  did 
accrew,  one  night  amongft  the  reft,  asiflept,  theraulcles  fo  contracited  themfelves  by  a  violent  mo¬ 
tion,  that  they  drew  my  whole  kg  upwards  i  fo  that  the  bones,  by  the  vehemency  of  the  convulfion, 
were  difplaced,  and  prefled  the  fides  of  the  wound  neither  could  they  be  perfectly  compofed  or  let, 

unlefs 


The  deferi- 
pcion  of  afu- 
gred  Water, 
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anlefs  by  a  new  cxtenfion  and  impulfion,  which  was  much  more  painful  to  me  than  the  former.  My 
Fever  when  it  had  lafted  me  feven  days,  at  length  enjoyed  a  crifis  and  end,  partly  by  the  eruption  of  ' 
matter,  and  partly  by  fweat,  flowing  from  me  in  a  plenteous  manner, 

CHAP.  XXVt. 

lFl)at  may  betbecaufe  of  the  convulfve  twitchingof  broken  Members. 

I  His  contradion,and  (as  it  were)  convulfive  twitching,  ufually  happens  to  fradured  mem- 
bers  in  the  time  of  lleep.  I  think  the  caufe  thereof  is,  for  that  the  native  heat  withdraws  it  cold  when 
felf  while  we  deep,  into  the  center  of  the  body  ■,  whereby  it  cometh  to  pafs,  that  the  ex-  ^ve  fleep, 
tremc  parts  grow  cold.  In  the  mean  while  Nature  by  its  accuftomed  providence,  fends  fpirits  to  the 
fupplyofthehurt  part:  Butbecaufe  they  are  not  received  of  the  part  evil  affeded  and  unapt  there¬ 
to,  they  betake  themfelves  together,  and  fuddenly,  according  to  their  wonted  celerity,  thither  from 
whence  they  came,  the  mufcles  follow  their  motion  j  with  the  mufcles  the  bones  whereinto  they  arc 
inferted,  are  together  drawn  •,  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  they  are  again  difplaced ,  and  with 
great  torment  of  pain,  fall  from  their  former  feat.  This  contradion  of  the  Mufcles  is  towards  their 
original. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Certain  documents  concerning  the  parts  whereon  the  Patient  mujl  neceffdrily  rejl 

whilefi  he  lies  in  his  Bed. 

t 

‘  Hofe  who  have  their  leg  or  the  like  bone  broken,  becaufe  they  are  hindered  by  the  bitternefs  The  natural 
of  pain,  and  alfo  vvilh  for  their  cureor  confolidation,  are  forced  to  keep  themfelves  without  faculties  lan- 
ftirring,  and  upon  their  backs  in  their  beds  for  a  long  time  together.  In  the  mean  (pace  ^bv^dle- 
the  parts  whereupon  they  muft  neceffarily  lie,  as  the  heel,  back,  holy-bone,  rump,  the  mufcles  of  the  nefs,*but  are 
broken  thigh  or  leg,  remain  flretched  forth  and  unmovable,  fet  at  liberty  from  their  ufual  fundions :  ftrengthened 
Whereby  it  comes  to  pafs  that  all  their  ffrength  decayes ,  and  grows  dull  by  little.  Moreover  alfo,  by  aftion. 
by  the  fupprelTion  of  the  fuliginous  and  acrid  excrements,  and  want  of perfpiration,  they  grow  pre- 
tcrnaturally  hot  >  whence  defluxion,  an  abfeefs  and  ulcer  happen  to  them,  but  principally  to  the  holy-  uppn''thrfrL 
bone,  the  rump,  and  heel :  to  the  former ,  for  that  they  are  defended  with  fmall  ftore  of  flelh  •,  to  the  aure  of  the 
latter,  for  that  it  is  of  more  exquifite  fenfe*  Now  the  Ulcers  of  thefe  parts  are  difficultly  healed,  yea,  leg,  to  the 
and  oft-times  they  caufe  a  gangrene  in  the  flelh,  and  a  rottennefs  and  mortifleation  in  the  bones  there- 

cri  r-  c  r  rr  under,and  fot  the  ' 

T-he  btiure  of  a  Caue.  • 

^  _  molt  part  a  con¬ 

tinued  Fever,  dc~ 
/irz«--«,convuUion, 
and  (by  that  fyiti- 
pathy  which  ge¬ 
nerally  accompa¬ 
nies  fuch  affeds) 
a  hicketing :  For  ' 
the  heel  and  fto- 
mach  are  two  ve¬ 
ry  nervous  parts, 
the  latter  in  the 
whole  bodythere- 
of,  and  by  a  large 
portion  of  the 
Nerves  of  the  lixt 
conjugation  i  but 
the  other  by  the 
great  tendon  pal¬ 
ling  under  it,  the 
which  is  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  meet¬ 
ing, and  as  it  were 

A  h  Shews  the  bottom  or  belly  of  the  Caffe.  P>P>  fhe  wings  or  fdes  to  he  opened  and Jhitt  growing  together 
at  pleafure, ,  C  Phe  end  of  the  wings ^  whereto  the  foie  or  arch  is  fitted.  D  D  Tlhe  of  the  three  tnuf-^ 

Arch.  EE  P  he. Sole.  FF  An  open  (hace  whereat  the  heel  hangs  forth  of  the  Cajfe.  cles  of  the  calf  of 

^  the  leg.  All  which 

are  deadly  both  by  diffipation  of  the  native  heat  by  the  feveriflt,  and  that  which  is  preternatural »  . 

alfo  by  the  infedion  of  the  noble  parts,  whofe  ufe  the  life  cannot  want,  by  carrion-like  vapors.  When 
as  I  confidered  all  thefe  things  with  my  felf,  and  (become  more  skilful  by  the  example  ot  others)  un- 
derrtood  how  dangerous  they  Were,  I  wilhed  them  now  and  then  to  lift  my  heel  but  of  the  bed  \  and  forefaid  lU- 
taking  hold  of  the  rope  which  hung  over  my  head,  I  heaved  up  my  felf,  that  fo  the  parts  prclTed  with  cers. 
continual  lying,  might  tranfpire  and  be  ventilated.  Moreover  alfo  I  refled  thefe  parts  upon  a  round  , 

cufhion,  being  open  in  the  middle,  arjd  fluffed  with  foft  feathers,  and  laid  under  my  rump  and  heel, 
that  they  might  be  refrelhed  by  the  bendit  and  gentle  breathing  of  the  air :  and  I  did  oft-times  apply 

linnen  cloths  fpred  over  with  ungnentum  rofatum,  for  the  affwaging  of  the  pain  and  heat ;  Belidcs  alio,  I 
•  devifed 
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The  ufe  of  a 
Lactin  Caffe. 


A  fuppurative 
Medicin. 

A  deterfivc. 


Catagmatick 
Powders  have 
power  to  call: 
forth  the 
fcales  of  bones 


The  caufes 
both  efficient 
and  material 
of  a  Callus. 


Medicins  con¬ 
ducing  to  the 
generation  of 
a  Callus. 

The  black  Pla- 
iler. 


The  defcripti- 
ori  of  a  Spara- 
draputn,  or 
Cerecloth. 


Medicins 
good  of  them- 
felves,  not 
good  by  event* 


devifed  a  Caffe  of  Lsttin,  wherein  the  broken  Leg  being  laid,  is  kept  in  its  place,  far  more  furely  and 
certainly  than  by  any  Junks  i  and  moreover  alfo  it  may  all  be  moved  to  and  again  at  the  Patients 
pleafure.  This  Caffe  will  alfo  hinder  the  heel  from  lying  with  all  its  body  and  weight  upon  the 
Bed,  putting  a  foft  and  thick  .boulder  under  the  calf,  in  that  place  where  the  Caffe  is  hollow :  be- 
fidesaifo,  it  arms  and  defends  it  againft  the  falling  down  and  weight  of  the  bed-cloths,  having  a  little 
arch  made  over  and  above  of  the  fame  matter :  All  which  lhall  be  made  manifeft  unto  you  by  the 
precedent  figure.  Now  it  remains  that  I  tell  you  what  remedies  I  applied  to  the  abfeefs  which  hap¬ 
pened  upon  my  wound.  When  therefore  I  perceived  an  abfeefs  to  breed,  I  compofed  a  fuppurative 
Medicin  of  the  yolks  of  Eggs,  common  Oil,  Turpentine,  and  a  little  Wheat-flour,  and  I  ufed  it  till  it 
was  opened  i  then  to  cleanfe  it  I  ufed  this  following  remedy.  IV  Sympi  rofati  &  terebinth,  venet£^  an. 
^  ij,  pulverviradim  ireos  florentU^  aloes^  majiiches^farm£  hordei^  an.  3  (^.  incorporentur  omnia  fmul^  &  pat 
mundificativum :  but  I  had  a  care  that  the  place  whereat  I  conjedfured  the  quite  fevered  fcales  of  the 
bones  mufl:  break  forth,  Ihould  be  filled  with  tents  made  of  fpongeorflax,  that  fo  by  this  means  I 
might  keep  the  Ulcer  open  at  my  pleafure :  But  I  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  Ulcer  catagmatick  and 
cephalick  Powders,  with  a  little  burnt  alum,  to  procure  the  egrefsof  the  formerly  mentioned  fcales. 
Thefe  at  length  caft  forth,  I  cicatrized  the  Ulcer  with  burnt  alum  •,  For,  this  having  a  drying  and 
aflringent  faculty,  confirms  and  hardens  the  fleih,  which  is  loofe  and  fpongy,  and  flowing  with  liquid 
fa?iies^  and  helps  forward  Natures  endeayourdn  cicatrization.  For,  the  fragments  of  the  bones,  they 
by  reafon  of  their  natural  drinefs  and  hardnefs,  cannot  be  joined  and  knit  together  by  themfelves 
without  a  medium :  but  they  need  a  certain  fubftance,  which  thickning  and  concreting  at  their  ends, 
doth  at  length  glue  them  together,  and  (as  it  were)  fallen  them  with  foder.  This  fubllance  hath  its 
matter  of  the  proper  fubftance  and  marrow  of  the  bones  s  but  the  former  from  the  native  heat,  and 
emplallick  Medicins,  which  moderately  heat.  For  on  the  contrary,  thefe  Medicins,  which  by.their 
too  much  heat,  do  difeufs  and  attenuate,  do  (as  it  were)  melt  anddiffolve  the  matter  of  the 
and  fo  hinder  the  knitting :  Wherefore  for  this  purpofe,  I  would  wilh  you  to  make  ufe  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  emplallers,  of  whofe  efficacy  I  have  had  experience  5  for,  hence  they  are  called  knitting  or 
confolidating  plallers.  IV  Olei  myrtil.  &  rofarum  omphac.  an.  lb  rad.  althe£  tb  ij.  rad.  fraxini^  &fol. 

ejufd.rad.  confolid£  majorU  &  fol.ejufd.fol.falicis.^  an.m,].  fiat  deco&b  in  fufficknte  quant,  vini  nigri^  &  aqu£ 
fabrorum^ad  medietatis  confitmptionem^  adde  incolatura  pulveris  myrrh£  &thuris  an.  §  .  adtpis  hirciy 

tb  terebinth.  lot£  5  iv.  mafiiches^  5  iij*  Hthargyri  atiri  &  argenti^an.  §  ij.  boli  armenU^  &  terr£  figiUats 
an.  I  j.  f .  minii  3  vj.  cer£  alh£  quantum  fufficit :  fiat.emplaflrum,  ut  artis  ejh  In  Head  Hereof  you  may 
ufe  the  black  emplaller,  whereof  this  is  the  defeription.  iV  Lithargyri  ami  tb  j.  old  &  aceti  Tfc  ij.  co- 
quantur  fmul  lento  igne  donee  nigrum  &  flendens  reddatur  emplaflrum^  &  non  adh£reat  digitis.  Or  elle, 
JV  Olei  rofat.  &  myrtil,  an.  |  ij.  nucum  cuprejf^  boli  armen.  fanguinis  drac.  pulverifatorum  an.  ^  (  ■.  ^mplafl, 
diacalcitheos  5  iv.  liquefaciant  fmul  &  fat  emplaftrum  jecundum  artem.  In  defod  of  thefe,  you  may 
ufe  a  Cerecloth,  or  Tela  Gualteri^  whereof  this  is  the  defeription.  IV  Pulveris  thmis^farmx  volatilis^ 
maftiehes^  boli  arm.  ref  n£pini^micumcuprejf^  rubU  tindorum^  an.^i],fevi  arietm&cer£  alb£,  an.ib  (>. 
fat  emplajirum :  into  which  fwhileft  it  is  hot)  dip  a  warm  linnen  cloth,  for  the  forementioned  ufe. 
Emplafrum  Diacalcitheos^  by  the  common  confent  of  all  the  Ancients,  is  much  commended  for  Fra- 
dures  •,  but  it  mull  undergo  different  preparations,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  time,  for  in 
the  Summer  it  mull  bediffolved  in  the  juice  of  Plantain  and  Nightihade,  lelt  it  Ihould  heat  more  tiian 
is  fit.  It  is  convenient  in  the  interim  to  have  regard  to  the  temper  of  the  affeded  bodies  i  for  nei¬ 
ther  are  the  bodies’of children  to  be  fo  much  dried  as  thefe  of  old  men :  otherwife  if  fuch  drying  Me¬ 
dicins  Ihould  be  applied  to  young  bodies  as  to  old,  the  matter  of  the  Callus  would  .be  diffolved,  it  would 
be  fo  far  from  concreting  i  wherefore  the  Surgeon  mull  take  great  heed  in  the  choice  of  his  Medi¬ 
cins  :  For  often-times  remedies  good  of  themfelves,  are  by  ufe  made  not  good,  becaufe  they  are  ufed 
and  applied  without  judgment  ^  which  is  the  caufe  that  oft-times  pernicious  accidents  happen,  or  elfe 
the  becomes  more  foft,  hard,  llender,  crooked  i  orlallly,  concretes  more  flbwly  by  the  great 
errour,  and  to  the  great  lhame  of  the  Surgeon. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Py  what  means  we  may  know  the  Callus  is  a  breeding. 


When  the 
Callm  is  bree¬ 
ding  the  Ulcer 
inufl  be  feU 
dom  drell. 


Hlpp.fefit.4^. 
ficl.i.  de  jraci. 


Meats  fit  for 
generating  a 
Callus. 


THen  I  knew  that  my  Leg  begun  to- knit,  when  as  Icfs  matter  than  was  ufual  came  from  the 
Lllcer,  when  the  pain  flackned,  and  lallly,  when  as  the  convullive  twitchings  ceafed  i  which 
caufed  me  to  judge  it  fit  to  drefs  it  feldomer  than  I  was  ufed  to  do :  For,  by  the-  frequent 
deterfion  indrelTing  an  Ulcer,  whilell  a  is  breeding,  the  rnatters  whereof  it  is  to  be  made,  are 
drawn  away  and  fpent,  which  are  (as  they  term  them)  Kos^  Cambium^  and  Gluten^  which  are  the  pro¬ 
per  and  genuine  nouriffiments  both  of  the  bony,  as  alfo  of  the  flelhy  fubllance.  I  by  other  figns  alfo 
conjedlured  the  breeding  of  Callus^  to  wit,  by  the  fweating  ofa  certain  dewy  bloud  out  of  the 
edges  and  pores  of  the  wounds,  which  gently  died,and  bedewed  the  boulllers  and  ligatures,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  efflux  of  the  fubtler  and  gentler  portion  of  that  matter,  which  plenteoully  flowed  down 
for  the  breeding  of  a  Callus.  As  alfo  by  a  tickling  and  plealing  fenle  of  a  certain  vapour  continually 
creeping,  with  a  moderate  and  gentle  heat,  from  the  upper  parts  even  to  the  place  of  the  wound. 
Wherefore  thenceforwards  I  fomewhat  loofened  the  ligation,  left  by  keeping  it  too  llrait,  I  ffiould  hin¬ 
der  from  entering  to  the  fragments  of  the  bones,  the  matter  of  tht  Callus^  which  is  a  portion  of  the 
bloud,  temperate  in  quality,  and  moderate  in  quantity.  Then  therefore  I  thought  good  to  ufe  nou- 
rilhments  fit  to  generate  more  grols,  thick,  and  tenacious  bloud,  and  fufficient  for  generating  a  Calluss 
fuch  as  are  the  extremities,  tendinous,  and  grilly  parts  of  Bealls,  as  the  heads,  feet,  legs,  and  ears  of 
Hogs,  Oxen,  Sheep,  Kids  >  all  which  I  boiled  with  Rice,  French  Barley,  and  the  like,  ufing  fome- 
whiles  one,  fome whiles  another,  to  pleafe  my  llomach  and  palate.  I  alfo  fometimes  fed  upon  Fru- 

mity. 


( 
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mity,  or  Wheat  fodden  in  Capon  broth  with  the  yolks  of  Eggs  •,  I  drank  red,  thick  and  aftringcnt 
Wine,  indifferently  tempered  with  Water.  For  my  fecond  courfe,  I  ate  Chefnuts  and  Medlars. 

Neither  do  I  without  fbme  reafon,  thus  particularize  my  diet  >  for  that  grofs  nourilliments,  efpecially 

if  they  befriableand  fragil,  as  Beef  is,  are  alike  hurtful  (for  as  much  as  pertains  to  the  generating  of  a  ; ,  . . 

Callus)  as  light  meats  are  i  for  that  makes  the  Callus  too  thefetoo  tender.  ^Nhextioxt  Galen 

pronounces  thofe  meats  oncly  fit  for  generating  a  Callus^  which  are  neither  fragil  nor  friable,  neither 

ferous  and  thin,  nor  too  dry  s  but  indifferent  grofs,  and  alfo  vifeid,  fat  and  tough.  Thefe  meats  di- 

gclted  by  the  flomach  into  chylm^  are  fent  into  the  Guts,  and  from  hence,  by  the  mefaraick  veins  into 

the  gate  vein,  and  the  hollow  part  of  the  Liver,  thence  into  the  hollow-vein,  and  fo  into  the  veins 

difperfed  over  all  the  body  and  parts  thereof.  There  are  alfo  fome  of  thefe  veins  which  carry  bloud 

into  the  bones,  but  in  the  large  cavities  of  the  bones  is  marrow  contained,  as  in  the  fmall,  a  certain 

marrowy  fubftance,  proportionable  thereto,  being  their  proper  nourilhment.  The  generation  of 

marrow  is  from  the  grolfer  portion  of  the  bloud,  which  flows  into  the  greater  cavities  of  the  bones  by 

larger  Veins  and  Arteries,  but  into  thelefs  byleffer,  which  end  in  their  pores  and  fmall  paffages: 

For  in  large  bones  you  may  obferve  large  and  apparent  paffages,  by  which  the  Veins  and  Arteries  .  : 

enter  for  the  fore-mentioned  ufe.  By  the  fame  ways  the  Nerves  alfo  intinuate  themfelves ,  from 
whence  proceeds  a  membrane  which  involves  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  the  which  by  that  means  is  ^  have  fenfe 
indued  with  moft  exquifite  fenfe,  as  experience  teacheth  i  which  is  the  cdufe  that  makes  many  be-  of  feeling, 
lieve  that  the  marrow  hath  fenfe  of  feeling ,  becaufe  the  membranes  thereof  being  hurt  caufe  molt 
bitter  pain.  Therefore  out  of  the  marrow  and  the  proper  fubftance  of  the  bone,  there  fweats  a  cer¬ 
tain  grofs  and  terreflrial  juice,  whereof  by  the  power  ofthe  ailimilating  faculty,  which  ferves  in  (lead 
of  the  formative,  a  Callus  grows  and  knits.  Simple  fradtures  of  the  leg  are  ufually  knit  in  fifty  days,  in  vvhat  fpace.. 
but  through  the  occafion  of  the  Wound,  and  the  fcales  quite  broke  off,  and  other  accidents  which  be-  the  Leg  is  ufii^ 
fcl  me,  it  was  three  whole  Moneths  before  the  fragments  of  the  bones  were  perfedfly  knit,  and  it  was 
alfo  another  Moneth  before  I  could  go  upon  my  Leg  without  the  help  of  a  Crutch.  Going  was  pain¬ 
ful  to  me  for  fome  few  days,  becaufe  the  Callus  had  taken  up  fome  place  of  the  rnufcles  :  for  before  x 
my  former  freedom  of  motion  could  return  again  to  the  broken  and  knit  part,  it  was  neceffary  that 
the  tendons  and  membranes  fhould  feparate  themfelves  by  little  and  little  from  the  fear.  In  the  per¬ 
formance  of  all  thefe  things,  I  had  the  diligent  and  faithful  ailiftance  amongfl  the  Surgeons,  to  omit 
Phyficians,  of  Anthony  Portal  the  Kings  Surgeon. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  thofe  things  which  may  hinder  the  generation  of  a  Callus,  and  how  to  correct 

the  faults  thereof  j  if  it  be  ill-formed, 

HAving  already  fpoken  of  the  figns  of  a  Callus  beginning  to  concrete,  of  its  generation  abd 
the  manner  thereof :  it  now  remains  that  we  treat  of  thofe  things  which  hinder  the  ge¬ 
neration  thereof  5  and  what  on  the  contrary  help  forwards  the  conformation  and  concre-  . 

tion  thereof.  Now  thefe  things  which  either  wholly  hinder,  or  elfe  retard  the  generation  of  a  Cal-  Difcufling  and 
lus^  have  a  ftrong  and  powerful  difeuffive  and  attenuating  faculty  i  or  elfe  they  are  unctuous,  oily,  and  unSuous  Me- .. 
moift,:  Forbyfuch,  the  juice,  whereof  the  ought  to  be,  is  either  melted  and  confumed, 

elfe  grows  foft,  and  is  relaxed.  But  on  the  contrary,  thofe  things  which  help  forwards  a  Callus^  ^callus. 
muft  be  drying,  incraflating,  thickning,  hardning,  and  emplaftick,  moderately  hot  and  aflringent :  what  helps 
But  for  moill  and  relaxing  Medicins,  they  ought  to  have  no  place  here,  unlefs  when  it  happens  that  forward  the  . 
the  Callus  is  ill  formed,  that  is,  too  thick,  or  crooked,  or  othcrwife  ill  lhapen,  whereby  it  may  be  \va- 
fled  and  broken,  fo  to  be  reftored  again  after  a  better  manneri  Yet  notwithftanding,  fuch  things  are  ' 
not  to  be  attempted,  unlefs  when  the  Callus  is  yet  green,  and  fo  depraved  that  the  fault  thereof  doth 
verylnuch  pervert  the  native  conformation  of  the  part,  and  exceedingly  offend  the  action :  Then 
therefore  in  fuch  cafe  the  place  muft  be  fomented  with  a  decodion  of  a  Sheeps-head  and  guts,  where¬ 
in  lhallbc  boiled  the  roots  of  Marlh-mallows,  ofBriony,  the  feeds  of  Line,  Fienugreek,  Pigeons-dung, 

Bay-berries,  and  the  like.  You  fhall  alfo  ufe  this  following  Ointment  and  Platter.  R  Vnguentide 
Althea  ^  \v,oleililiorum^  &  axungia  anferis^  ^  a'gu£  vit£ parum^  liquefant fmul^  fat  linimentum^ 
quo  linatur  pars.  Then  apply  this  following  Emplafter.  lie  Emplaji.  de  Vigo  cum  Mercurio^  cerati 
cejypati^  defer iptione  Vhylagrit^an,  ,  ii],  olei  anethini  &  liliorum^  an,  liquefiant  omnia  fmul^  fiat  cmpla- 
Jirum  •,  let  it  be  fpread  upon  leather  for  the  aforefaid  ufe.  When  by  this  means  the  Callus  fhall  feeni 
to  be  fufficiently  mollified,  it  lhall  be  brokeii,  and  the  bones  reftored  to  their  natural  ftate,  and  the  ,  ^  , 

cure  of  the  Fra(fture  to  be  followed  as  at  the  beginning.  If  the  Callus  be  become  too  hard  through 
age,  it  is  better  not  to  break  it,  but  to  let  it  alone,  left  fome  worfe  accident  befall  the  Patient :  For  it 
may  fo  tail  out,  that  by  your  labouring  to  break  it,  the  bone  may  break  in  fome  other  part,  before  it  though  di- 
break  ill  that  which  is  knit  hy  th.&  Callus '■>  therefore  the  difereet  Patient  had  rather  live  lame,  than  ftoxt,o'r  other- 
forefehewingit,  to  undergo  the  hazard  of  his  life.  If  the  Callus  be  too  grofs,  it  fhall  be  diminifhed  wifcilfcon- 
(if  it  be  as  yet  frefti)  with  emollient,  refolving,  and  powerfully  aftringent  Medicins,  which  have  force  * 
to  diftblve,  dry  and  exhault.  It  will  alfo  be  good  ftrongly  to  rub  the  Callus  with  Oil  of  Bays,  where¬ 
in  Salt-petre,  or  fome  other  kind  of  Salt  hath  been  dilfolved,  then  wrap  it  about  with  S  rowler  to 
bind  it  very  ftraitly,  putting  a  leaden  plate  thereon,  whereby  the  flowing  down  of  the  nourifhing  hu¬ 
mour  into  the  part,  may  be  forbidden,  that  thus  by  little  and  little  the  Callus  may  decay  and  dimi-  ■  ^ 
nilh.  If  on  the  contrary  it  ^any  ways  happen  that  the  Callus  be  more  thin  and  llender,  and  grows  f 

more  flowly,  for  that  it  is  too  ftraitly  bound,  or  becaufe  the  idle  part  is  longer  kept  in  quiet  than  is 
fit,  without  exercifing  of  its  proper  tuneftioh,  (which  caufe  is  to  be  reckoned  amongft  the  chief  caufes 
ot  tiie  leannefs,  even  for  this  reafon,  for  that  exercife  ftirs  up  the  native  heat  of  the  part,  the  worker 
of  digeftioii  and  nutrition)  or  elfe  tor  that  they  feed  upon  fuch  nourifhments  as  offend  in  quality  or 

quantity. 


Remedies 

therefore. 


When  we 
muft  defift 
from  fomen¬ 
ting  and  fri- 
ftions. 
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QuantitY  or  both-,  or  for  that  the  ligature  ufed  to  the  partis  too  often  loofed,  or  becaufe  the  part 
it  felf  is  too  haftily,  and  before  the  time  put  to  undergo  folid  offices  and  motions.  According  to  the 
variety  of  caufes  medicihs  (hall  be  applied  i  for  if  the  ligature  of  the  part  be  too  ftrait,  it  (hall  be  Joo- 
fed  yea  verily,  the  fra(3:ured  place,  the  ligature  being  taken  away,  ffiall  be  quite  freed  from  ligation, 
and  a  new  kind  of  ligature  muft  be  made,  which  muft  be  rowled  down  from  the  root  of  the  Veffels, 
that  is  from  the  arm-pits,  if  the  arm  or  from  the  groin,  if  the  leg  be  broken,  to  the  fradure  yet  fo, 
as  that  you  may  leave  it  untouched  or  taken  in,  for  thus  the  bloud  is  preffed  from  the  fountain  and 
fprins  and  forced  into  the  affcded  part,  by  a  way  quite  contrary  to  that  whereby  we  have  formerly 
taught,  in  fear  of  inflammation,  to  hinder  it  from  entrance  into  the  affeded  part :  Alfo  gentle  fri- 
dions  and  fomentations  with  warm  water  maybe  prohtabiy  made,  from  which  you  muft  then 
deftft ,  when  the  part  (hall  begin  to  grow  hot  and  fwell.  If  any  too  long  continue  thefe  fridions 
and  fomentations,  he  ftiall  refolve  that  which  he  hath  drawn  thither :  For  this  we  have  often¬ 
times  obferved,  that  fridions  and  fomentations  have  contrary  effeds,  according  to  the  ffiortnefs  and 
continuance  of  time.  Pications  will  alfo  conduce  to  thispurpofe,  and  other  things  which  cuftoma,* 
rily  are  ufed  to  members  troubled  with  an  atrophia,  or  want  of  nourilhment. 


Warm  Water. 
The  effeds 
tlicieot. 


Notes  offhort, 
juft,  and  too 
long  foment¬ 
ing. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  fomtntaUons  which  be  ufed  to  broken  bones. 

t  vers  fomentations  are  ufed  to  broken  bones  for  feveral  caufes.  When  we  ufe  warm  water 
for  a  fomentation,  we  mean  that  which  is  juft  between  hot  and  cold,  that  is,  which  reels 

_ ^  lukewarm  to  the  hand  of  the  Phyfician  and  Patient.  A  fomentation  offuch  water  uied  for 

ibrne  fhort  fpace,  doth  moderately  heat,  attenuate,  and  prepare  for  refolution,  the  humour  which  is  in 
die  furface  of  the  body,  it  draws  bloud  and  an  alimentary  humour  to  the  part  labouring  ot  an  atropnay 
it  aftwages  pain,  relaxes  that  which  is  too  much  extended,  and  moderately  heats  the  member  retnge- 
rated  through  occafion  of  too  ftrait  binding,  or  by  any  other  means:  On  the  contrary,  too  hot  fo¬ 
menting  cools  by  accident,  digefting,  and  difeufting  the  hot  humour  which  was  contained  m  the 
member.  We  mean  a  Ihort  time  is  Ipent  in  fomenting,  when  the  part  begins  to  grow  red  and  Iweir, 
a  juft  fpace,  when  the  part  is  manifeftly  red  and  fwollen :  but  we  conjedure,  that  much  or  too  much 
time  is  fpent  thereon,  if  the  rednefs  which  formerly  appeared  go  away,  and  the  tumor  which  lifted 
up  the  part,  fubfide.  Alfo  in  fomenting,  you  muft  have  regard  to  the  body  whereto  it  is  uied :  h  or 
if  it  be  plethorick,  an  indifferent  fomentation  will  diftend  the  part  with  plenty  of  fuperfluous  hu¬ 
mours  i  but  if  it  be  lean  and  fpare,  it  will  make  the  part  more  fleftiy  and  fucculent.  Now  it  remains 
that  we  fay  fomewhat  of  the  foadure  of  the  bones  of  the  Feet. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Of  the  FraCiure  of  the  bones  of  the  Feet, 

He  bones  of  the  inftep,  back  and  toes  of  the  Feet,  may  be  fradured  as  the  bones  Of  the  hands 
may  :  Wherefore  thefe  ftiall  be  cured  like  them,  but  that  the  bones  of  the  toes  muft  not  bt 
of  the  foot  a.  kept  in  a  crooked  pofture ,  as  the  bones  of  the  fingers  muft,  IdUheir  adion  Oiould  perilh 
muft  be  kept  depraved  j  for  as  we  ufe  our  legs  to  walk,  fo  we  ufo  our  feet  to  ftand .  beiides  alio  the  Patient 

ftiall  keep  his  bed  until  they' be  knit. 

fhe  Fnd  of  the  Fifteenth^iBook* 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Kinds  and  Manners  of  O  i/locations, 

Diflocation  is  the  departure  or  falling  out  of  the  head  of  a  bone  from  its  proper 
cavity  into  an  accuftomed  place  befides  nature,  hindring  voluntary  motion. 
There  is  another  kind  of  Luxation,  which  is  caufed  by  a  violent  diftention,  and 
as  it  were  a  certain  divarication,  and  dilatation,  or  extenfion  into  length  and 
bredth  of  the  ligaments,  and  all  the  nervous  bodies,  which  contain,  ftrengthen, 
and  bind  together  the  joints.  Thus  thofe  who  have  been  tormented  and  racked, 
have  that  thick  ligament  which  is  in  the  inner  cavity  of  the  huckle  toe  too 
violently  extended.  Thofe  who  have  fuffered  the  Strappado,  have  the  ligaments  encompaffing  the 
articulation  of  the  arm-bone,  with  the  fhoulder  blade,  forcibly  and  violently  diftended.  Such  alio 
.  is  their  affed:,  whofe  foot  is  ftrained  by  flipping.  There  is  a  third  kind  of  Luxation,  when  as  thde 
kinVof  diflo-  bones  which  are  joined  contiguous ,  and  one  (as  it  were)  bound  to  the  lides  of  another,  ^peorfly 
cation.  afunder :  as  in  the  arm,  when  the  Ell  parts  from  the  Wand-,  in  the  Teg?,  when  theoac  Focile  flies 
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Of  T)iflocdtions  or  Luxations. 


the  other :  yet  this  may  be  referred  to  the  fecond  fort  of  Dillocations,  becaufe  it  happens  not 
without  dilatation,  orelfethe  breaking  of  the  ligaments.  There  is  alfo  a  fourth  added  to  thefe,  as  The  fourt% 
when  the  Epiph^fes  and  heads  of  bones  are  plucked  from  the  bone  whereon  they  were  placed  or  faft- 
ned  i  which  unproperly  called  kind  of  Luxation,  hath  place  chiefly  in  the  bones  of  young  people,  and 
it  is  known  by  the  impotency  of  the  part,  and  by  the  noile  and  grating  together  of  the  craclding 
bones  when  they  are  handled.  Now  the  bones  of  young  folks  arc  alfo  incident  to  another  cafualtyi 
for  as*  the  bones  of  old  people  are  broken  by  violence,  by  reafpn  of  their  drinefs  and  hardnefs,  thus  the 
bones  of  children  are  bended  or  crooked  in  by  reafon  of  their  Natural  foftnefs  and  humidity. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

Of  the  Differences  of  Diflocations, 

SOme  Diflocations  are  Ample,  others  compound :  We  term  thetn  Ample  which  have  no  other  Whac  I^xati- 
preternatural  affedt  joined  with  them  s  and  fuch  compound,  as  are  complicated  with  one  or 
more  preternatural  afledfs  *,  as  when  a  diflocation  is  alfociated  with  a  wound,  fradfure,  great 
pain,  inflammation,  and  an  abfeefs :  For,  through  occaAon  of  thefe  we  are  often  compelled  fo  long  to  pound, 
let  alone  the  luxation  until  thefe  be  remitted  of  thcmfelves,  or  by  our  Art.  Some  diflocations  are  what  a  com* 
compleat  and  perfedf,  as  when  the  bone  wholly  falls  out  of  its  cavity  *,  other  fome  are  unperfedf ,  as 
when  it  is  onely  lightly  moved,  and  not  wholly  fallen  outs  wherefore  we  onely  call  them  fubluxa- 
tions  or  ftrains.  Differences  of  Luxations  are  alfo  drawn  from  the  place  s  for  fometimes  the  bone  is 
wrefted  forwards,  otherwhiles  backwards,  upwards,  downwards  s  fomewhiles  it  may  be  wrefled  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  thefe  differences  of  Ate,  and  otherwhiles  onely  according  to  fome  of  them.  Differences 
are  alfo  taken  from  the  condition  of  the  diflocated  Joint  in  greatnefs  and  littlenefs,  from  thefuperli- 
ciary  or  deep  excavation  of  t\iQ  fitm  or  hollownefs  s  and  laflly,  from  the  time,  as  if  it  be  lately  done, 
or  of  fome  long  continuance.  I  have  judged  it  fit  to  fet  down  all  thefe,  for  that  there  are  feveral  In¬ 
dications  of  curing,  according  to  the  variety  of  each  of  thefe,  as  we  (hall  teach  hereafter. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Caufes  of  Diflocations, 

THere  arc  three  general  caufes  of  Luxations,  internal,  external,  and  hereditary :  The  ihternaL  "^^^5  ^ 
are  excrementitious  humours  and  flatulencies,  which  fetling  into  the  joints  with  great  force 
and  plenty,  do  fo  make  flippery,  foften  and  relax  the  ligaments  which  bind  together  the  internal  can- 
bones,  that  they  eafily  fall  out  of  their  cavities,  or  elfe  they  fo  fill  and  diftend  thefe  ligaments,  and  fes  of  difloca- 
tnake  them  fo  fhort,  that  being  contracted,  they  alfo  contract  the  appendices  of  the  bones  from  whence 
they  arife,  and  fo  pluck  them  from  the  bone  whereon  they  are-placed,  or  elfe  draw  the  heads  of  the 
bones  out  of  their  cavities,  chiefly  if  the  violence  of  a  noxious  humour  doth  alfo  concur,  which  pof- 
felTing  and  filling  up  the  cavities  of  the  joints,  puts  them  from^  their  feats,  as  it  oft-times  happens  to 
the  joint  of  the  hipby  Sciaticaes,  and  to  the  FrrteW  of  the  fpine,  by  whofe  Luxation  people  become 
gibbous,  or  otherwife  crooked.  But  external  caufes  of  Diflocations  are  falls  from  high,  bruiling  and  External  cau; 
heavy  blows,  the  Rack,  Strappado,  flipping  in  going,  and  all  fuch  like  things,  which  may  force  the 
heads  of  the  bones  to  fly  out  of  their  feats  or  cavities,  which  alfo  happens  fometimes  to  Infants  in 
their  birth,  when  as  they  are  too  carelefly  and  violently  drawn  forth  by  the  Midwife,  fo  that  either 
their  arms  or  legs  are  put  out  of  joint.  Hereditary  caufes  are  fuch  as  the  Parents  transfufe  into  their  Wereditary 
olf-fpring:  hence  it  is,  that  crooked  not  neceflTarily,  but  often-times  are  generated  by  crooked,  and 
lame  by  lame.  The  truth  whereof  is  evident  by  daily  experience :  Befides  alfo  himfelf 

avers,  that  Infants  in  the  very  Womb  may  have  their  joints  diflocated  by  a  fall,  blow,  and  compref- 
fion,  and  by  the  too  much  humidity  and’  loofnefs  of  the  joints :  whence  alfo  we  fee  many  crook-  uUe  art. 
legged  and  footed  from  their  nativity,  fo  that  none  need  marvel  or  make  any  doubt  hereof.  We  Children  may 
have  read  it  obferved  by  Galen.^  InLibro  de  Artie,  that  children  may  have  impofthumes  in  their  Mo-  I™Po- 
thers  Wombs,  which  may  caft  forth  quitture,  the  Ulcers  being  opened  of  their  own  accord,  and  be  ci-  [{“S^^^others 
tatrized  by  the  onely  benefit  of  Nature.  It  alfo  happens  to  many  from  their  firif  conformation,  that  wombs, 
the  cavities  of  their  joints  are  lefs  deprefled  than  they  fliould  be,  and  that  their  verges  are  more  dila¬ 
ted  than  they  ought  to  be  •,  whereby  it  happens  that  the  heads  of  the  bones  can  the  lefs  enter  into 
them.  It  falls  out  that  otherfome  have  the  ligaments  appointed  by  Nature  for  fartning  together  the 
bones  of  the  joint,  whether  inferred  or  placed  about,  fo  weak,  that  from  their  firfl  original  they  are 
not  of  fufficient  flrength,  or  elfe  abound  with  much  phlegm,  either  bred  together  with  them,  or  flow¬ 
ing  from  fome  other  place  >  fo  that  by  their  too  much  flipperinefs  they  lefs  faithfully  contain 
the  knittings  or  articulations  of  the  bones.  In  all  thefe,  as  the  bones  are  eafily  diflocated,  fo  they 
may  prefently  be  eafily  reftored ,  without  the  affiftance  of  a  Surgeon,  as  I  have  oft-times  obferved 
in  fome. 


CHAP.  IV. 

‘The  figns  of  Diflocations. 

SOme  of  the  figns  whereby  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  luxated  bone,  are  common  to  all  common 
diflocations  >  others  are  proper  onely  to  feveral  Luxations.  It  is  a  common  fign  that  there  fign  of  all  dif* 
is  always  a  tumor  in  that  part  whereto  the  bone  runs,  and  a  hollownefs  on  that  fide  from  locations, 
whence  it  is  flown.  Now  the  proper  figns  ftiall  be  (hewed,  when  as  we  come  to  treat  of  the  par¬ 
ticular 
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ticular  kinds  of  Luxatiens.  We  know  a  perfed  Diflocation  by  the  loft  adion  of  the  part  that  is, 

to  fav  the  loft  motion  s  pain  alfo  breeds  a  fufpition  of  a  diflocation  j  for  the  head  of  the  bone, 
whichVmoved  out  of  its  place)  is  forced  into  another ,  prefles  the  flelh,  and  diftends  the  nerves  alfo 
moved  out  of  their  place.  Hereto  alfo  conduces  the  comparing  of  the  found  joint  with  that  which 
is  hurt  in  which  collation  it  is  htthe  found  part,  which  is  compared  with  the  hurt  be  no  ways, 
neither  by  Nature  or  any  accident,  wronged,  nor  deformed,  nor  vvithered  or  decayed,  nor  lwollen 
above  meafure,  otherwife  it  may  cozen  and  deceive  you,  if  you  be  lefs  wary.  Labour  and  difticulty 
Signs  of  an  of  adion  in  moving,  is  a  fign  of  an  uncompleat  Luxation,  or  ftrain.  Now  we  thus  know  t  tiat  the 

imperfeft  dif*  ligaments  ferving  to  the  connexion  of  the  articulations,  are  extended  and  relaxed,  it  t  re  head  or 
location.  the  bone,  prefled  with  your  fingers,  be  eafily  driven  to  the  contrary  part,  and  iuddenly  fly  thence 
back  again  •,  if  thrufting  your  finger  into  the  Joint,  it  eafily  enter,  nothing  refifting  it,  as  though  all 
were  empty  within if  the  motion  be  difficult,  or  none  at  all. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  Frognojiick^  to  he  made  upon  Luxations. 

Whatluxati-  A  LI  Joints  may  be  perverted  and  luxated,  but  all  of  them  cannot  in  like  manner  be  reftord  ? 
onsbeuncura-  ,  for  the  head  may  be  diflocated,  but  thereupon  prefent  deathenfues,  by  reafon  ofthecom- 

ble.  Xm  preffion  of  the-whole  fpinal  marrow  prefently  at_  the  original  thereof-,  fuch  alfo  is  the  diflo¬ 
cation  of  a  of  the  fpine,  and  of  the  Jaw-bone,  which,  flipped  forth  on  both  fides,  hath  caurcd 

Js  which  inflammation,  and  a  great  tumor  before  it  be  fet.  The  bones  ol  other  Joints,  as  they  are  more  Or  lefs 

are  hardly  dif-  diflocated, and  moved  out  of  their  feats,  fo  may  they  be  more  eafily  or  difficultly  reftored :  For,  by  hovi^ 
located,  are  much  they  are  the  lefs  moved  out  of  their  places,  by  fo  much  they  are  the  more  quickly,  and  by  how 

hard  to  be  let.  they  are  the  further, by  fo  much  they  are  the  more  flowly  and  difficultly  fet.  Alfo  an  indication 
taken  from  the  figure  of  the  luxated  bone,  gives  a  lign  of  the  ealie  or  hard  reftoring  of  the  difloca¬ 
tion  j  as  in  the  arm,  by  how  much  the  bones  be  the  more  eafily  diflocated,  by  fo  much  once  laxated 
they  are  the  more  eafily  reftored.  Bones  do  not  eafily  fall  out  of  joint  in  fleffiy  bodies but  when  they 
chance  to  be  put  out,  they  are  not  eafily  got  in  again :  For  in  fuch,  the  articulation  is  ftraitly  on  every 
fide  held  in  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  mufcles  and  the  plenty  of  the  fat  lying  thereabouts.  ^  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  fuch  as  are  lean,  efpecially  thofe  who  formerly  have  been  more  fat,  have  their  joints  more  lax, 
whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  their  bones  may  eafily  be  put  forth  of  joint .  befides  alfo,  through  the 
default  of  the  digeftive  faculty,  they  have  their  joints  replete  with  mucous  humours  *,  whence  iti^, 
that  the  heads  of  the  bones,  as  ftanding  in  a  flippery  place,  are  the  lefs  ftable,  as  it  is  recorded  by  tdip^ 
Se^.^.de  Art.  .  gut  flender  bodies,  which  are  naturally  dry,  compacT  anddenfe,  have  their  mufcles  and 

aiQ^^llbn  ligaments  more  ftrong  and  dry,  wherefore  their  bones  are  the  more  difficultly  difplaced,  anddiG' 

cap.  II.  *  placed,  the  more  difficultly  fet.  Some  bones,  joined  amongft  themfelves,  do  fometimes  fly  afunder, 

as  when  the  fhoulder-blade  flies  from  the  collar-bone  at  the  AcTomium.^  and  in  the  Arm,  the  Lll  from 
the  Wand-,  and  in  the  Leg,  the  one  focile  from  the  other,  and  the  Heel-bone  from  the  Atule. 
Bones  thus  feparated  will  never  be  joined  together  again,  will  never  recover  their  former  comely 
figure,  never  their  ftrength  of a£tion :  For  then  it  moft  ufually  happens  that  the  ligaments  are  ei¬ 
ther  broke  afunder,  or  elfe  refolved  and  become  lax.  Thofe  whofe  bones  are  diflocated  by  an  ex¬ 
ternal  caufe,  they,  after  they  be  let,  may  eafily  fall  out  again,  for  that  the  ligaments^  moiftned  and 
bedewed  with  an  excrementitious  humour,  cannot  firmly  hold  them :  oft-times  the  ligaments  are 
not  wholly  broken,  but  onely  in  fome  portion  thereof-,  and  hence  the  a(5tion  of  the  part  either  pe- 
why  the  riffies,  or  is  debilitated:  Alfo  that  diflocation  is_ uncurable,  when  as  the  ligaments,  fteeped  and 
plucking  of  an  ^p  with  an  excrementitious  humidity,  are  fo  much  Ihortned  and  contradfed  in  their  length, 

fffeisun-”'  as  they  have  acquired  in  their  breadth:  and  thus  they  draw  away  and  pluck  off  appendices  oi 
curable.  the  bones  from  whence  they  arife,  and  by  reafon  the  bone  and  the  appendix  do  enter  and  receive 
each  other  by  many  cavities  and  prominencies,  therefore  they  cannot,  by  hoiV  skilful  handmever 
they  be  handled,  be  again  fitly  placed  and  put  together.  Old  and  inveterate  diflocations,  wherein 
a  tough  humour  poffefling  the  cavity  is  concrete  in  (lead  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  are  not  to  ^  re¬ 
ftored  -,  as  neither  when  the  heads  of  the  luxated  bones  have  by  continual  attrition  made  themfelves 
a  new  cavity  in  the  neighbouring  bone  :  neither  if  they  be  reftored,  is  the  reftitution  firm  and  of 
continuance,  becaufe  the  natural  cavity  is  poflefled  by  another  matter,  and  the  new  made  near 
thereto  cannot  well  and  faithfully  contain  the  received  head  of  the  bone.  Thoffi  who  have  their 
(houlder  diflocated,  mayufe  their  hand  for  many  actions,  as  well  as  the  oppofite  found  hand,  tor 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  not  tliftained  by  the  hands  as  it  is  by  the  legs :  and  by  how  much  the  hand 
is  the  more  exercifed,  by  fo  much  the  arm  becomes  the  more  corpulent.  Contrarily,  if  the  thigh¬ 
bone  be  diflocated,  efpecially  if  it  be  wrefted  inwards,  the  whole  leg  quickly  decays  by  atrophia, 
Hipp.fentM.  becaufe  the  part  doth  abfolutely  lofe  all  motion :  for  by  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  the  performance 
fecl.^.dtart.  of  the  proper  adion  increafes  ftrength,  and  makes  the  part  in  better  plight -,  but  idlenefs  debilitates 

and  makes  it  lean.  If  a  great  wound  and  fradure  be  joined  with  a  luxation,  there  is  danger,  left 
while  we  ufe  extention  for  reftoring  the  part,  we  draw  the  nerves  too  violently,  and  fo  break  the 
nerves,  veins,  and  arteries,  whence  would  enfue  fear  of  inflammation,  convulfion,  and  other  ma- 
Sent.  10.  feSt.-i.  lign  fymptoms.  Wherefore  Hippocrates  judges  it  better  in  fuch  a  concourfe  and  complication  of 
libj.epld.  preternatural  affeds,  abfolutely  not  to  meddle  at  all  with  the  fetting  of  the  diflocated  bone :  for,  by 
rLf  8*8  attempting  the  reftitution,  certain  death  -,  but  by  omitting  it,  onely  lamenefsis  to  be  feared.  Every 

You  muft  not  diflocation  muft  be  reftored  before  inflammation  come  j  but  if  it  be  already  prefen^pu  mult  pre¬ 
endeavour  to  fently  be  careful  to  take-it  away :  For  other  things,  let  the  Patient  reft,  left  it  the  afreet  be  irritated, 
fet  an  infle-  increafe  and  accefs  of  pain  caule  a  convulfion,  gangrene,  and  laftly  death,  as  I  rernember  I  have 
med  pint.  p^^^^rimes  obferved.  Therefore  when  inflammation,  and  other  malign  fymptoms  ftiall  be  mitigated 
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and  correded ,  then  may  you  etideavour  to  reftore  the  luxation,  efpecially  if  the  habit  of  the  body 
and  member  affedted  may  admit  it.  For  if  the  body  be  llender,  delicate  and  tender,  then  the  rehi- 
tiition  will  be  more  fpeedy  and  facile.  But  on  the  contrary,  more  difficult  if  it  be  grofs  and  compadf. 
And  let  thus  much  fuffice  for  Prognofticks  in  Luxations.  °  ^ 


C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Of  the  general  cure  ofDifbcations. 

FOr  aU  that  I  Iwve  heretofore  delivered  the  general  method  of  curing  Fraftures  and  Difloca: 
tions,  yet  It  lhall  not  be  unprohtable  to  repeat  here  in  this  place  thofe  things  which  may  be 
accommodated  to  this  Treatife  of  curing  Luxations.  Now  he  that  will  cure  Dillccations,  „ 
mutt  nave  regard  to  hvc  intentions,  Which  it  will  be  fitting  to  perform  in  order.  Thefirli  is.ofhold^ 

oi  forcing  ill-,  the  fourth,  of  placing  in  conve-  Diflocationsf 
a  i  fifth,  of  corieiauig  the  concomitiint,  or  following  fymptoms. 

The  hrftfcope,  which  we  faid  was  ofhotding,  ismeant  either  of  the  whole  body,  orelfeof  fome  The  benefit 
part  thereof  onely.  The  whole  body  mull  be  holden  by  die  llrong  embraccment  of  your  Seryant 
or  Attendant,  when  as  the  Ihoiilder,  the  or  the  th.gh-bSues  are  dillocated.*^  But  in  the  SinocSoiw 

diflocation  of  the  Collar-bone,j;ibow,  Hand,  Knee,  or  Foot  and  Leg,  it  is  fufficient  onely  to  hold  the 
jp^t  ftraitly  in  your  hands.  There  is  necellity  of  holding  either  the  body,  or  elfe  fome  part  thereof 
left  while  the  diflocatcd  bone  is  epended,  the  whole  body  follow  by  continuance  of  parts,  if  there  be 
nothing  which  mp  hinder :  for  if  the  body  ftiould  follow  him  that  draws  or  extends,  all  the  Work- 
mafters  labour  and  endepour  to  reftorc  it  is  to  no  purpofe.  The  ufe  of  the  fecond  fcope,  thatis,  of  The  ufc  of  ex: 

extending,  is,  that  there  may  be  a  free  fpace  and  diftance  between  the  luxated  bones  by  . 

which  diftance  the  diilocatcd  bone  may  the  more  frpdy  be  forced  into  its  cavity.  But  the  manner 
of  rawing  or  extending  IS  different  in  quantity  and  manner,  according  to  the  various  ftrength  of 
the  rnufcles  and  hgaments,  and  dillocation  of  the  bones  to  this  or  that  part.  Therefore  this  work  is 
a  moft  always  pertwmed  by  the  hands ,  which  when  they  cannot  fuffice,  we  muft  have  the  alliftance 
otinftruments  and  Engines,  whofe  figures  you  ffiall  fee  hereafter  delineated.  But  that  you  may  not 
if/u  7  ^  extenhon,  until  the  head  of  the  bone  be  brought  )uft  againft  its  cavity.  ■ 

When  the  Surgeon  hath  brought  it  to  this  pafs,  then  muft  he  haften  to  the  third  intention,  which  is  The  manner 
to  put  the  head  of  the  bone  firft  moved  and  gently  bended,  into  its  cavity  :  For  he  muft  have  a  fpecia!  ^tfettwg  it, or 
care  that  he  force  It  no  other  way  than  into  its  proper  cavity  ^  for  it  would  be  dangerous  left  he 
ftiould  turn  It  from  one  extreme  into  another,  and  the  bone,  for  example  fake,  of  the  mic>h’  which  ^ 
wp  diftocatedinto  the  fore-part  by  too  violent  forcing,  by  exceeding  the  midale  cavity,  may  be 
driven  and  diflocated  into  the  hinder  part.  To  ftiun  this,  the  bone  ihall  be  put  back  the  fame  way  ^  ■ 

that  It  tell  out,  which  may  eafily  be  done  in  frefti  and  late  happening  diflocatioiis.  We  underftand  e 
that  the  bpe  is  fot  by  the  noifc,  or  as  it  were  a  pop,  or  foui  d  like  that,  which  folid  and  founding 
bodies,  being  fully  and  forcibly  thruft  into  their  caVities,  do  n.ake  •,  by  the  fimilitude  and  confent  in 
figure,  magnitude,  and  all  conformation  of  the  affeded  part  with  the  found  •,  and  laftly,  by  the  miti-  > 
gation  of  the  pain.  ^  The  fourth  fcope,  which  is  of  the  convenient  fite  of  the  part,  muft  be  lo  fuliJled  The  bene^t 
t^hat  the  bone  after  It  is  fet  may  be  kept  in  its  cavity,  and  not  fly  forth  again;  Wherefore  if  the  arm’ 
be  diflocated  it  (hall  be  carried  bound  up  in  a  fcarf  i  if  the  thigh,  knee,  leg  or  foot  be  luxated,  they  ftiall 
be  fitly  laid  in  a  bed  •,  but  in  the  mterim  the  Surgeon,  prefently  after  he  hath  fet  them,  lhall  have  a  care 
that  the  aftedted  joint  be  wrapped  about  with  Itoups  and  cloths,  or  comprdfes  fteeped  in  Rofe  Vine¬ 
gar,  and  fpred  with  convenient  Medicins  •,  then  let  it  be  bound  with  an  artificial  deligation,  rowliiiP; 
the  ligatures  unto  the  part  contrary  to  that  whereto  the  diflocated  bone’flew.  For  the  which  purpofe  The  manner 
thicker  boullters  lhall  be  there  applied  whence  the  bone  came  out,  otherwife  there  will  be  fome  dantier  f 
left  It  mould  be  again  difplaced  :  when  thele  things  are  done,  he  lhall  for  four  or  five  days  fpace  raed-  ' 

die  with  nothing  about  the  diflocation,  unkfs  pain,  or  fome  fuch  like  fymptom  happen.  For  then 
^  cope  will  call  us  from  that  celTation  and  reft,  which  is,  tocorredt  thefymptomsandcom- 
phcateaffedtions,  sspain  inflammation,  a  wound,  fiadfure,  and  others,  whereof  we  have  fpoken 
abundantly  in  our  Treatife  of  Fradfure.s.  Before  we  attempt  to  fet  inveterate  Diflocations,  we  muft  ; 

endeavour  to  humedt  the  ligaments,  tendons,  and  rnufcles,  by  fomentations,  cataplafras,  emplafters,  i^veS«e°^ 
Imimaits,  and  other  remedies,  that  fo  thefe  parts  may  be  more  obedient  to  the  Surgeons  hand^  then  luxatiops. 
mult  the  diflocated  bones  be  moved  with  a  gentle  motion  up  and  down,  to  and  again,  that  by  this 
means  the  excreriientitious  humour,  which  by  continuance  of  time  hath  flowed  down,  may  wax  hot 
j  llippery,  and  alfo  the  fibres  of  the  rnufcles,  ligaments,  and  nervous 

f  r  defence  thereof,  may  be  loofed,  that  fo  they  may  prefently  be 

Slid  inflammation  Urge,  we  muft  hrlf  think  of 
alfwaging  and  curing  them  i  then  of  the  reft oring  the  Diflocation.  • 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  defeription  of  certain  Engines  fervingfor  the  refining  ofVifocations', 

BEfore  i  come  to  the  particular  kinds  of  Diflocations,  I  think  it  not  amifs  to  deferibe  three  xhefc  liga- 
'  and  give  you  theit  Figures,  as  thofe  which  are  moft  fit  to  hold  and  ex- cures  a rf  not 

fend  diflocations.  The  hrlt  ligature,  deligned  by  this  letter  is  made  for  holding  the  deligarion, 

letters,  is  fit  for  drawing  or  extenfion,  and  conlilfs  of  one  extenfion, 
ftraTghtly.  ^  conlitting  of  two  knots,  is  to  hold  oi  bind  more 
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I  have  thought  good  alfo  to  delineate  the 

powerfully,  when  the  (^ds  through  whofe  furrows  runs  the  rope  which  is  to  be 

Lwn,  SrrwhMhltetlet  H  At  the  e^ds  0^^^^^^^ 

rifefwTe'rein^heVdlev^^^  Their  Covers  are  titarked  with  AA. 


A  Screw-pin  which  may  be  twined,  and  fo  fatined  to  a  Poft,  that  foone  of  the  ends  of  the  Pulley 
may  be  hooked  thereto,  is  figned  with  C.  A  Gimlet  (marked  by  F)  to  make  a  hole  in  a  Poft,  fo  to 
let  in  the  Screw-piiik  You  may  fee  all  thefe  things  expreft  in  this  Figure. 

Some  Praditioners  in  ftead  of  this  Pulley,  make  ufe  of  this  defcribed  Inftrument,  which  they  term 
Manubrium  verfatile,  or  a  Hand-vice.  The  end  thereof  is  faihioned  like  a  Gimblet,  and  is  to  be 
twined  into  a  Poft.  Within  that  handle  lies  a  Screw  with  a  hooked  end,  whereto  the  firing  or  liga¬ 
ture  muft  be  faftned.  Now  the  Screw-rod  or  Male-fcrew  runs  into  the  Female  by  twining  about  of 

Manubrium  verfatilej  or  a  Handoice, 


the  handle  i  and  thus  the  ligature  is  drawn  as  much  as  will  fuffice,  for  the  fetting  the  diflocated 
bone.  Having  delivered  thelb  things  thus  in  general,  now  I  come  to  treat  of  the  Luxations  of  each 
part,  from  the  Jaw-bone  even  to  the  Toes  of  the  Feet. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  OiJIoiation  of  a  Jarp-hone, 

THe  Jaw  bone  is  diflocated  by  many  occafions,  and  not  feldom  by  yawning,  and  other  more  The  Caufes. 
ftrong  openings  of  the  mouth.  It  is  more  frequently  luxated  into  the  fore,  than  into  the  Differences, 
hinder  part,  by  reafon  of  the  mamillary  additaments,  which  hinder  it  from  falling  back¬ 
wards.  Thediflocationisfometimes  but  on  one  fide,  otherwhiles  on  both.  If  die  one  fide  onely  signs  that  only 
be  luxated,  it  (together  with  the  chin)  is  drawn  awry  unto  the  contrary  fide,  which  is  not  dilloca-  one  part  is 
ted  •,  the  place  is  hollow  from  whence  it  is  flown,  but  fwollen  whither  it  is  gone the  Patient  can-  Aiflocated. 
notlhut  his  mouth,  but  is  forced  to  gape,  fo  that  he  cannot  eat  •,  the  Jaw,  together  with  the  teeth 
therein ,  hangs  f&mewhat  forwards  ^  neither  do  the  teeth  anfwer  fitly  to  one  another,  but  the  dog 
teeth  are  under  the  (hearers.  But  if  both  (ides  be  diflocated,  all  the  Jaw  and  Chin  hang  forwards  Signs  that,  , 
and  towards  the  Brefl:  >  befidesalfo,  the  temporal  mufcles  appear  diftended,  fpittle  runs  but  of  the 
Patients  mouth  againfl:  his  will,  the  lower  teeth  (land  further  forth  than  the  upper,  which  is  the  ^ 
occafion  that  the  mouth  cannot  be  (hut,  neither  the  toiigue  have  free  volubility  to  fpeak,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  ftammering  in  his  fpeech.  When  it  is  diflocated  on  both  (ides,  it  is  more  difficultly  reftored,  Prognoffickl. 
and  all  the  fymptoms  are  more  vehement  i  wherefore  it  muft  be  fee  with  all  fpeed,  otherwife  the  why  death 
Patient  will  prefently  have  grievous  pain  about  his  throat,  inflammation,  a  fever,  whereupon  oft-  quickly  enfues 
times  death  enfues  within  ten  days,  by  reafon  of  the  five  branches  of  nerves,  which  arifihg  from  of" 

the  fecond  and  fifth  conjugation  of  the  brain,  are  dirtributed  into  the  moving  mufcles  thereof,  both  fides  of 
which  too  violently  extended,  brings  the  fore-mentioned  fymptoms.  Praditioners  affirm,  that  the  Jaw. 
the  Jaw  twelve  days  after  it  is  fet,  is  free  from  the  danger  of  relapfe^  If  it  have  been  diflocated 
fome  few  days  before  you  go  about  to  reftore  it,  you  muft  ufe  foftning  and  relaxing  Medicins  to 
it  i  but  when  it  is  put  in  the  joint,  apply  a  Medicin  made  of  the  Whites  of  Eggs  and  Oil  of  Rofes 
to  affTwage  the  pain,  and  apply  cloths  dipped  in  oxycrate.  At  the  fecond  drefling  you  (hall  apply 
fuch  things  as  have  power  to  agglutinate  andftrengthen  the  ligaments  and  other  relaxed  parts,  and 
alfo  to  keep  it  being  reftored  in  its  place.  This  (hall  be  the  form  of  fuch  a  Medicin  :  Ke  ?ulv,  holt  aflringent 
armeni.  fang,  dr aconvs .^farina  volat.  majiich.pkis.,  refin£.,  an.  ^  (i.  albuminU  ovorum  q.f.fat  mtdkammtum  \ 
afterwards  you  may  u(e  Efnflafi.  Viacalcitheos  dilfolved  in  Gil  of  Roles  and  Vinegar ,  and  other 
things,  as  occafion  (hall  be. 


CHAP.  IX.  - 


»  Hon>  to  fet  the  Jaw  diflocated  forwards  on  both  fides. 

FIrft  of all  the  Patient  muft  be  placed  upon  the  ground  or  fome  low  feat,  with  his  face  upwards,  The  firff  man^^ 
and  his  head  muft  be  firmly  held  by  your  Servant,  that  fo  it  may  be  the  more  immovable: 
then  the  Surgeon  (hall  put  both  his  thumbs,  wrapped  in  cloths  (left  he  hurt  them  by  rubbing  * 
them  upon  the  Patients  teeth,  as  alfo  to  keep  them  from  (lipping)  into  the  Patiepts  mouth,  and  prefs 
with  them  the  larger  teeth  of  the  luxated  jaw,  but  put  his  other  fingers  without  under  his  chin, 
and  fo  lift  up  the  whole  jaw  with  them.  But  if  the  operation  cannot  be  thus  done,  for  that  the  Another, 
mouth  on  the  infide  is  fo  (hut  and  clofed,  that  the  thumbs  cannot  be  put  thereinto,  then  muft  you 
thruft  in  wooden  wedges  made  of  foft  wood,  as  hatle  or  fir,  being  cut  fquarc,  and  of  fome  fingers 
thickne(s.  Thefe  (hall  be  wedged  in  on  each  fide  above  the  grinders  •,  then  caft  a  ligature  under  his 
chin,  whofe  ends  your  fervant  (hall  hold  in  his  hands,  and  fetting  his  knees  upon  the  Patients  (boul¬ 
ders,  (hall  pull  them  upwards  i  then  at  the  fame  time  the  Surgeon  (hall  prefs  downwards  the  wooden 
wedges.  The  Jaw  bones  thus  reftored,  (hall  be  kept  fo  by  convenient  ligation,  and  drelTed  with 
medicins,  as  itis  fitting^  and  in  the  meanfpace  you  muft  forbid  the  Patient  to  fpeak,  orneedlefly 
to  open  his  mouth.  Wherefore  he  muft  abftain  from  hard  meats,  and  fuch  as  require  mUch  chew- 
ing,  until  hispain  bequite^palfed,  and  ufe  onely  fpoon-meats,  as  Barley  Creams,  Panadoes,  Jellies, 

Cullalfes,  Broths,  and  the  like. 


CHAP.  X. 


Ofrefioring  the  Jaw  diflocated  forwards  hut  on  one  fide. 

THe  Patient  muft  be  placed  on  a  low  feat,  fothat  he  may  be  under  the  Surgeon  ,  then  your  what  the  Sur- 
Servant,  (landing  at  his  back,  fliall  hold  his  head  firm  and  fteddy,  that  it  may  not  follow  the  geos. 
Surgeon^  drawing,  extending,  and  doing  other  things  necelfary  for  reftoringit.  Then 
his  thumb  between  the  grinders,  (hall  prefs  down  the  Jaw,  and  gently  drawing 
it  afide,  force  it  into  its  cavity  >  in  the  mean  while  alfo  the  Patient^  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  (hall  help  What  the  Pa- 
forwards  the  Surgeons  endeavour ,  in  opening  his  mouth  as  little  as  he  can,  left  the  mufcles  (hould  ought  to 
be  extended  >  and  he  (hall  onely  gape  (n  wide  as  to  admit  the  Surgeons  thumb,  for  fo  the  tern- 
poral  mufcles  (hall  be  reftored  to  their  place  and  favour  the  reftitution.  If  he  open  his  mouth  as  wide 
as  he  can,  they  will  be  extended  after  a  convulfive  manner  •,  if  on  the  contrary  he  (hut  his  teeth  too 
clofe,  there  will  be  no  palfage  for  the  Surgeons  thumb  unto  his  grinding  teeth.  Some  there  be  which  ; 

afhrin^,  that  Jaw  bone  may  fometimes  be  diflocated  towards  the  hind  part,  and  that  then  the  S  is  difl^ 
mouth  is  lo  dole  Ihur,  that  the  Patient  cannot  open  it  nor  gape,  and  that  the  lower  rank  of  teeth  c2ted  back- 
(tands  lurther  in,  and  nearer  the  throat  than  the  upper.  Now  for  reftoring  it,  the  Patients  head  wards, 
muft  teftraightly  holden  behind ,  whileft  the  Surgeon,  the  mean  while  putting  both  his  thumbs  The  Cure, 
jnto  the  Patients  mouth,  holding  his  other  fingers  without  under  the  Patients  chin,  he  ftial'  ny 
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lliaking  it,  draw  it  to  him,  or  forwards,  and  fo  reftore  it  to  its  place.  For  my  own  part,  I  confefs  I 
never  faw’this  kind  of  Luxation,  and  I  eafily  perfuade  my  felf  that  it  can  fcarce  ever  happen,  -for  the 
reafon  I  gave  in  the  former  Chapter.  But  neverthelefs,  if  it  by  any  means  chance  to  happen,  yet  can 
it  not  be  a  perfed  luxation,  but  an  imperfed  one  •,  the  jaw  being  onely  but  a  little  thrulf  back  to  the 
throat  to  thofe  mamillary  additaments  >  and  then  it  may  eafily  be  re-ftorcd  by  lifting  or  drawing 
forth  the  jaw,  and  fuddenly  forcing  it  from  below  upwards. 


C  H  A  P.  XT. 

Of  the,  luxation  of  the  Collar-bone, 

n'ff  fences  of  A  ^  Collar-bones  may  be  broken,  wrefted,  and  crooked,  fo  alfo  they  may  be  diflocated. 
the  ^luKaced  Now  they  are  diflocated ,  either  againft  the  ftermm,^  or  againft  the  fhoulder  blade,  or  aero- 

collar-bones.  mion  thereof:  yet  both  thefe  kinds  of  diflocations  arc  very  rare,  by  reafon  of  the  Itrait  and 

Arm  connexion  which  the  collar-bone  hath  with  the  forefaid  parts  j  but  chiefly  where  it  is  joined  to 
The  Cure  the  [hrmm  it  can  fcarcely  be  depreft,  for  that  it  is  as  it  were  underpropt  with  the  hrft  rib ;  But  it  may 
be  diflocated  inwardly,  outwardly,  and  fide-wife,  and  according  to  this  variety  there  mull  be  divers 
ways  to  rellore  it  ^  yet  generally  the  Collar-bone  is  put  into  its  place  by  moving  or  extending  the 
arm:  But  if  need  require,  the  Patient  lhall  be  laid  upon  the  ground  with  his  face  upwards,  a  Tray 
with  the  bottom  upwards,  a  hard  fluffed  cuihion,  or  the  like  thing  being  put  under  his  ftioulders  > 
for  thus  it  will  fo  come  to  pafs,  that  the  fhoulder  and  cheft  will  fland  fo  forth,  that  prefbitly  by  lift¬ 
ing  up,  by  prefling  down,  or  drawing  forth  the  arm  forwards  or  backwards,  as  the  bone  lhall  be 
flown  out  to  this  or  that  part,  you  may  reftore  it  j  for  thus  the  prominency  may  be  forced  into  its 
cavity.  But  it  will  be  requifite  to  bind  it  up  and  lay  boulflers  thereon,  and  to  give  it  reft,  as  if  it 
Com.lidfent  6i,  were  fradfured.  Galen  writes,  that  when  he  was  live  and  thirty  years  old,  whilell  he  exercifed  him- 
[ea.i  ,  de  an.  *  felf  in  the  place  of  exercife,  his  Collar  bone  was  fo  far  feparated  from  the  Acromion^  that  there  was  the 
fpace  of  three  fingers  between  them.  And  that  this  luxation  was  reflored  in  forty  days  fpace,  by  fo 
flrait  and  ftrong  a  ligation,  that  he  perceived  the  motion  of  the  beating  arteries  under  the  bone.  But 
you  (hall  find  very  few  who  will  fuffer  fuch  flrait  ligation  fo  long,  though  it  be  never  fo  necelfary. 
Verily,  this  kind  of  luxation  is  hard  to  be  known,  but  far  more  difficult  to  be  healed.  I  have  known 
many  Surgeons  deceived,  who  have  taken  the  luxation  of  the  Collar-bone  for  the  diflocation  of  the 
top  of  the  (houlder :  for  then  the  Epomii^  or  top  of  the  fhoulder  fwells,  and  the  place  from  whence 
tlie  collar  bone  is  flown,  is  deprefled  with  a  manifeft  cavity,  with  vehement  pain,  inflammation  and 
impotency  of  lifting  up,  or  otherwife  moving  the  arm,  or  performing  other  adfions  which  are  done  by 
the  help  of  the  (houlder.  Certainly  if  this  bone  when  it  is  diflocated,  be  not  fet,  the  Patient  (hall  be 
lame  during  his  life,  fo  that  he  (hall  not  be  able,  neither  to  put  his  hand  to  his  head  nor  mouth. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  luxation  of  the  Spine j  or  Back^^hone, 

THe  Back  bone  confifts  of  many  bony  Vertehr£^  like  rowls  or  wheels  mutually  jointed  or  knit 
together,  by  their  fmoothnefs  and  circular  form  confpiring  to  an  aptnefs  of  moving  or 
bending  forwards.  For  if  it  (hould  conlifl  of  one  bone,  we  (hould  fland  continually  with 
ei  me  opiuc.  immovable,  as  thrufl  through  with  a  flake.  The  Vertebra  have  a  hole  paf- 

ling  through  the  midfl  of  them,  whereby  the  m.arrow  palling  this  way  out  from  the  brain  as  by  a 
pipe, may  ferve  for  the  generation  of  the  fenfitive  and  motive  nerves,  and  their  diflribution  into  all 
parts  beneath  the  head.  For  which  purpofe  it  is  perforated  with  many  holes  on  the  lides,  through 
each  whereof  certain  conjugations  of  the  nerves  pafs  forth  into  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  veins  and 
Tlie  varict  P^fs  ir»  for  the  propagation  of  nourilhment  and  life.  The  whole  exteriour  face  of  the  fpine 

of  tlie^pro^f-  is  rough,  and  as  it  were  armed  with  four  forts  of  apophyfes  or  procelfes,  whereof  fome  fland  up,  others 
fes  of  the  down  j  fome  diredt,  others  tranfverfe  :  Wherefore  from  thefe  thorny  and  (harp  procelfes,  the  whole 
Spine.  j^ath  acquired  the  name  of  the  Sfina.  The  Vertebra  the  further  from  the  neck  they  are,  the  greater 

they  grow,  fo  that  thofe  which  are  the  loweft,  are  the  largefl  s  for  it  is  agreeable  to  reafon,  that  that 
which  bears  ffiould  be  greater  than  that  which  is  born.  Hence  we  fee,  that  the  holy  bone  is  placed 
under  the  reft  as  a  foundation.  The  fide  procelfes  of  the  Rack  bones  of  the  cheft,  belides  the  benefit 
Galcap.'j.lib.  of  defending  the  fpinal  marrow  ffiut  up  therein  from  external  injuries,  have  alfo  another,  which  is, 
13.  di  tifu  par-  of  j-ibs  by  a  ftrong  tie.  There  lies  a  grille,  and  a  tough,  and  (as 

it  werej  albuminous  humour  between  the  Vertebra^  which  makes  them,  as  alfo  all  the  other  joints  of 
the  body  flippery  and  fit  for  motion  :  the  fpine  is  flexible  with  notable  agility  forwards  onely,  but 
not  backwards,  for  that  fo  there  would  be  continual  danger  of  breaking  the  hollow  afeendent  vein, 
and  the  great  defeending  artery  running  thereunder :  Therefore  the  dearticulations  of  the  Vertebra^ 

'  mutually  flrengthened  with  ftrong  ligaments,  do  look  more  backwards.  I  have  thought  good  to 

premife  thefe  things  of  the  nature  of  the  fpine,  before  I  come  to  diflocations  happening  thereto. 
lib.  ig.  de  Ufa  I  willingly  omit  divers  other  things  which  are  molt  copioufly  delivered  by  Galen,  content  pnely  to 
partim,  add  thus  much,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  whole  ftrudure  of  mans  bones,  which  more 
clearly  manifefts  the  indultry  of  Gods  great  workmanffiip,  than  this  compolure  #1  the  Spine  and  the 
Vertebu  thereof. 
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CHAP.  Xllt. 

Of  the  ViJIocation  of  the  Head. 

THe  Head  (lands  upon  the  Neck  knit  by  dearticulation  to  the  firft  thereof^  by  the  in-  The  connexi- 

terpofition  of  two  procelTes  which  ari(e  from  the  bajis  thereof,  near  the  hole  through  which  of  the  head 

which  the  marrow  of  the  brain  pafles  down  into  the  back-bone  •,  and  tlrcy  are  received  by  fit  ^ 

cavities,  hollov^ed  in  this  firft  Vertebra.  •  Thefe  procelfes  fometimes  fall  out  of  their  cavities,  and  S'eckf  ° 
caufe  a  diflocation  behind,  whereby  the  fpinal  marrow  is  too  violently  and  hard  comprelTed,  bruifed  Prognofti’cki. 
and  extended,  the  chin  is  faftned  to  the  breft,  and  the  Patient  can  neither  drink  nor  fpeak  :  where¬ 
fore  death  fpeedily  follows  upon  this  kind  of  luxation,  not  through  any  fault  of  the  Surgeon,  but  by 
the  greatnefs  of  the  difeafe,  refuiing  all  cure. 


•  CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  t)i floe  at  ion  of  the  Vertebra?,  orKach^bones  of  the  Neck. 

THe  other  V mebr£  of  the  Neck  may  be  both  diflocated  and  drained.  Diflocation  verily,  un-  The  danger 
lefs  It  be  fpeedily  helped,  brings  fudden  death  :  for,  by  this  means  the  fpinal  marrow  is  pre- 
fently  opprefled  at  the  very  original  thereof,  and  the  nerves  therehence  arifing,  fuffer  alfo 
together  thaewith,  and  principally  thofe  which  ferve  for  refpiration  j  whereby  it  cometh  to  pafs 
that  the  animal  fpirit  cannot  come  and  difperfe  it  lelf  into  the  relt  of  the  body  lying  thereunder  I 
hence  proceed  fudden  inflammation,  the  fquinfic,  and  a  difficulty,  or  rather  a  defe(a  of  breathing 
But  a  dram  or  incompleat  luxation  brings  not  the  like  calamity :  by  this  the  Vertebra  a  little  mo-  and 
ved  out  of  their  feats,  are  turned  a  little  to  the  hind  or  fore-part  t  then  the  Neck  is  wrehed  afide,  the  &aUL.xar 
Facelooks  black,  and  th«e  is  difficulty  of  fpeaking  and  breathiiig.  Such,  whether  Dillocation  or  don. 
drain,  is  thus  redored.  T  he  Patient  mud  be  fet  upon  a  low  feat,  and  then  one  mud  lean  and  lie  with  The  cure, 
his  whole  weight  uj^nhis  (boulders  i  and  the  mean  while  the  Surgeon  mud  take  the  Patients  head 
about  hiS  ears,  betwixt  his  hands,  and  fofliake  and  move  it  to  every  part,  until  the  Vertebra  be  redored 
to  its  place.  ^  We  may  know  it  is  fet  by  the  fudden  ceafing  of  the  pain,  which  before  grievoufly  affli- 
Cted  the  Patient,  and  by  the  free  turning  and  moving  his  head  and  neck  every  way.  After  the  re-  ' 

doring  it,  the  Head  mud  be  inclined  to  the  partoppofite  to  the  Luxation,  and  the  Neck  mud  be  > 
jjound  up  about  the  dcarticulation  of  the  Shoulder  i  but  yet  fo,  that  the  ligature  be  not  too  drait  led 
by  preflfing  the  Weazon  and  Gullet,  it  draiten  the  palfages  of  breathing  and  fwallowing. 


iDifferetices 
and  flgns. 


CHAP.  XV; 

Of  the  Oifocated  Vertebrae  of  the  Bac]^ 

THe  Rack-bones  of  the  Back  may  be  diflocated  inwards,  outwards,  fo  the  right  fide,  and  to 
the  left. .  We  know  they  are  diflocated  inwards,  when  as  they  leave  a  deprelfed  cavity  in 
the  fpine  •,  outwardly,  when  they  make  a  bunch  on  the  back  •,  and  we  know  they  are  luxa¬ 
ted  to  the  right  or  left  fide,  when  as  they  obliquely  bunch  forth  to  this  or  that  fide.  The  Vertebra  ' 
are  diflocated  by  a  caufe  either  internal  or  external,  as  is  common  to  all  other  Luxations  i  the  in¬ 
ternal  is  either  the  defluxion  of  humours  from  the  whole  body,  or  any  part  to  them  and  their  liga¬ 
ments-,  orelfeacongedion  proceeding  from  the  proper  and  native  weaknefs  of  thefe  parts-,  or\ii 
attradion  arffing  from  pain  and  heat.  The  external  is  a  fall  from  high  upon  fome  hard  body,  a 
heavy  and  bruifing  blow,  much  and  often  (looping,  as  in  Dreflers  and  Lookers  to  Vineyards,  and 
Paviers,  decrepit  Old  Men  -,  and  alfo  fiich  as  through  an  incurable  diflocation  of  the  thigh-bone  are 
forced  in  walking  to  (loop  down  and  hold  their  hand  upon  their  thigh.  But  a  Vertebra  cznuot  be 
forced  or  thruft  inwards,  uplefs  by  a  great  deal  of  violence  i  and  if  it  at  any  time  happen,  it  is  not 
but  with  the  brewing  of  the  ties  and  ligaments,  for  they  will  break  rather  than  fuffer  fo  great  exten- 
hon.  ^ch  a  Diflocation  is  deadly,  for  that  the  fpinal  marrow  is  exceedingly  violated  by  tooftrait 
compreflion,  whence  proceeds  dulnefs,  and  lofs  of  fen(e  in  the  members  lying  thereunder.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  reftitution  to  be  hoped  for,  becaufe  we  cannot  through  the  belly  force  it  into  its  place:  the 
Urine  is  then  (uppreft,  as  alfo  the  excrements  of  the  belly  j  fometimes  on  the  contrary,  both  of  them 
break  forth  againfl  the  Patients  mind,  the  knees  and  legs  grow  cold,  their  fenfe  and  motion  being 
lolt.  buch  things  happen  more  frequently  when  the  fpine  is  luxated  inwards  than  when  it  is  diflo- 

thence  arifing,  run  and  are  carried  more  inwardly  into  the  body. 

Belides  the  prefled  fpinal  marrow  bqcomes  inflamed,  and  that  being  inflamed,  the  parts  of  the  fame 

kind,  and  luch  as  are  joined  thereto,  are  alfo  inflamed  by  confent,  whence  it  happeneth  that  the 
adder  cannot  caft  forth  the  Urine.  Now  where  the  finews  are  preffed,  they  can  no  more  receive 
the  irradiation  of  the  animal  faculty.  Hence  follows  the  deprivation  of  the  fenfe  and  motion  in  the 
parts  whereto  they  are  carried,  therefore  the  contained  excrements  do  no  more  provoke  to  expuL 
their  troublefom  fenfe,  neither  are  prclTed  to  keep  them  in :  thence  proceeds  their  fuppreflfipn, 
and  hence  their  breaking  forth  againfl  their  wills.  But  the  fpine  outwardly  diflocated,  fcarce  cau- 
fes  any  comprellicn  of  the  marrow  or  nerves. 
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Another  man¬ 
ner  of  cure. 


How  to  keep 
the  reftored 
Vertebrae  in 
their  places. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Hovo  to  rtjlore  tJx  Spine  outwardly  dijlotated. 

He  VertehT£  outwardly  dillocated,  when  as  they  (land  bunching  forth,  then  it  is  ht  to  lay 
and  ftretch  forth  the  Patient  upon  a  Table  with  His  face  downwards,  and  ftraitly  to 
bind  him  about  with  Towels  under  the  arm-pits,  and  about  the  flanks  and  thighs',  and 
then  to  draw  and  extend,  as  much  as  we  can,  upwards  and  downwards,  yet  without  violence .  for 
unlefs  luch  extenfion  be  made,  reftitution  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  by  reafen  of  the  proceffes  and 
hollowed  cavities  of  the  Vertebr£j  whereby,  for  the  fafter  knitting , .  they  mutually  receive  each 
other.  Then  muft 
you  lie  with  your  fd\ 
hands  upon  the 
extuberancies,  & 
force  in  the  pro¬ 
minent  vertebra. 

But  if  it  cannot 
be  thus  reftored, 
then  will  it  be 
convenient  to 
wrap  two  pieces 
bf  wood,  of  four 
fingers  long,  and 
one  thick ,  more 
orlefs,  in  linnen 
cloths,  and  foto 
apply  one  on  each 
fide  of  the  diflo- 
cated  Vertebr£ , 
and  fo  with  your 

hands  to  prefs  them  againft  the  bunching  forth  Fertebr£j  until  you  force  them  back  into  their  feat^ 
juft  after  the  manner  you  fee  it  before  delineated. 

In  the  mean  while  have  a  care  that  you  touch  not  the  proceffes  which  ftand  up  in  the  ridge  of 
the  Spine,  for  they  areeafily  broken.  You  may  know  that  the  Fertebr£  zre  reftored  by  the  equal 
fmoothnefs  of  the  whole  Spine.  It  is  fit ,  after  you  have  reftored  it,  to  bind  up  the  part,  and  lay 
fplints  or  plates  of  Lead  neatly  made  for  that  purpofe  upon  it  •,  but  fo,  that  they  may  not  prefs  the 
crifts  or  middle  proceffes  of  the  Vertebr£.^  which  I  formerly  mentioned,  but  onely  the  tides :  then  the 
Patient  fhall  be  laid  upon  his  back  in  his  bed,  and  the  fplints  long  kept  on,  left  the  Vertebr£  fhould  fall 
out  again. 
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The  reparati¬ 
on  of  the  fpi- 
nal  marrow 
from  the  en- 
com  palling 
Vtrtebrse. 


C  h  A  P.  XVII. 

A  ftiore  particular  enquiry  of  the  d/Jlocation  of  the  Vertebrae, 
proceeding  from  an  internal  caufe. 

He  Vertebr£  are  in  like  fort  luxated  by  the  antecedent  caufe,  as  we  have  formerly  faid, 
which  is  caufed  by  the  natural  imbecillity  of  the  parts,  principally  of  the  nervous  liga¬ 
ment  ,  by  which  all  the  Vertebr£  are  bound  each  to  other  i  this  ligament  comes  not  to 
the  fpinal  marrow ,  but  onely  binds  together  the  Vertebr£  on  their  out-fides:  For,  befides  the 
two  membranes  proceeding  from  the  two  Meninges  of  the  Brain,  wherewith  the  marrow  is  co¬ 
vered,  there  is  a  third  ftrong  and  nervous  coat  put  upon  it,  left  while  the  fpine  is  diverfly  bended, 
the  bended  marrow  fhould  be  broken.  This  third  coat  arifes  from  the  Pericranium.,  as  foon  as 
it  arrives  at  thehx^kVertehra  of  the  neck.  Now  that  ligament,  wherewith  we  faid  the  Joints  of 
the  Vertebr£  were  mutually  knit  and  faftned ,  is  encompafted  with  a  tough  and  glutinous,  humour 
for  the  freer  motion  of  the  Vertebr£,  Sometimes  another  cold,  crude^  grofs  and  vifeid  humour,, 
confufed  and  mixed  herewith  by  great  defluxions  and  catarrhs,  begets  a  tumour ,  which  doth 
not  onely  diftend  the  Nerves  proceeding  forth  of  the  holes  of  the  Vertebr£.,  but  alfo  diftends 
the  ligaments  wherewith  they  are  bound  together  :  which  fo  diftended ,  and  (  as  it  were ) 
drawn  afide,  do  draw  together  with  them  the  V€rtebr£.,  one  while  towards  the  right  fide ,  another 
while  to  the  left,  fomewhiles  inwards,  otherwhiles  outwards ,  and  thus  mave  them  out  of  their 
feats,  and  diflocate  them.  A  dillocated  ,  ftanding  forth  and  making  a  bunch  is  termed 

in  Greek  Cyphofis ,  (  Thofe  thus  affedted  we  may  call  Bunch-backf :  )  But  when  it  is  depreffed, 
it  is  named  Lordofis ,  (  Such  we  may  term  Saddle-bachp  :  )  But  when  the  fame  is  luxated  to  the 
fight  or  left  fide ,  it  maketh  a  Scoliojis  (  or  Crook^dnefr , )  which  wrefting  the  fpine,  draws  it  in¬ 
to  the  fimilitude  of  this  letter  S-,  Galen  adds  a  fourth  default  of  the  Vertebr£,  which  is,  when  their 
joints  are  moved  by  reafon  of  the  loofnefs  of  their  ligaments ,  the  Vertebr£  yet  remaining  in  their 
places,  and  he  calls  it  2  Seijis.,  or  fhaking.  They  alfo  note  another  defedt  peculiar  to  the  fpinal 
marrow,  which  is,  when  as  it  (the  Vertebr£  being  not  moved  whereto  it  adheres)  is  plucked  and 
fevered  from  them :  this  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  a  fall  from  on  high ,  by  a  great  ftroak ,  and  by  all 
occafions  which  may  much  fhake,  and  confequently  deprefs  the  fpinal  marrow,  or  by  any  other 
means  remove,  or  put  it  forth  of  its  place.  Scarce  any  recovers  of  this  difeafe,  for  manyreafons, 

which 
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which  any  exercifed  in  the  Art,  may  eafily  think  upon  :  But  let  us  return  to  the  internal  caufe  of 
Luxations.  Fluid  and  fofc  bodies,  fuch  as  Childrens,  ufually  are  very  iubjed:  to  generate  this  in¬ 
ternal  caufe  of  defluxion.  If  external  occafions  flnll  concur  with  thefe  internal  caufes,  the  Vem- 
hr£  will  fooner  be  dillocated :  Thus  Nurfes,  whileft  they  too  flraitly  lace  the  brefls  and  fidcs  of  The  errour  of 
Girls,  fo  to  make  them  flender ,  caufe  the  brefl-bone  to  call:  it  (elf  in  forwards  or  backwards,  or  Nurfes  in;!)!*^ 
clfe  the  one  Ihoulder  to  be  bigger  or  fuller,  the  other  more  fpare  and  lean,  the  fame  errour  is  flpgandia- 
committed  if  they  lay  children  more  frequently  and  long  upon  their  fides,  than  upon  their  backs  j 
or  if,  taking  them  up  when  they  wake,  they  take  them  onely  by  the  feet  or  legs,  and  never  put 
their  other  hand  under  their  backs,  never  fo  much  as  thinking  that  children  grow  moft  towards 
their  heads. 


CHAP.  XVlII. 

Trognofiicks  of  the  dijlocated  Vertebrae  of  the  Back^ 

■  F  in  Infancy  it  happen  that  the  Vertebra  of  the  back  (hall  be  diflocated,  the  ribs  will  grow  little 
or  nothing  in  bredth,  but  run  outwards  before  •,  therefore  the  Chefl:  lofeth  its  natural  latitude,  .  - 

^  and  hands  out  with  a  lharp  point.  Hence  they  become  aflhmatick ,  the  lungs  and  mufcles  Hlpp.fent.  6, 
which  ferve  for  breathing  ,  being  preflfed  together  anii  ftraitned  i  and  that  they  may  the  eafilier 
breathe,  they  are  forced  to  hold  up  their  heads,  whence  alfo  they  feem  to  have  great  throats.  Now 
becaufe  the  Weapon  being  thus  prefled,  the  breath  is  carried  through  a  flrait  palTage,  therefore  they 
wheaze  as  they  breathe,  and  fnort  in  their  fleep,  for  that  their  lungs,  which  receive  and  fend  forth 
the  breath  or  air,  be  of  lefs  bignefs :  befides  alfo  they  are  fubjedt  to  great  diftillations  upon  their 
lungs,  whereby  it  cometh  to  pafs  that  they  are  (horter  lived.  But  fuch  as  are  bunch-backed  below 
the  midriff,  are  incident  to  difeafes  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder,  and  have  fmallcrand  flenderer 
thighs  and  legs,  and  they  more  flowly  and  fparingly  caft  forth  hair  and  have  Beards :  to  conclude 
they  are  lefs  fruitful,  and  more  fubjed  to-  barrennefs ,  than  fuch  as  have  their  crookednefs  above 
their  midriff.  The  bunches  which  proceed  from  external  caufes  are  oft-times  curable  •,  but  fuch  as 
have  their  original  from  an  inward  caufe,  are  abfolutely  uncurable ,  unlefs  they  be  withflood  at  the 
flrft  with  great  care  and  induflry.  Wherefore  fuch  as  have  it  by  kind,  never  are  helped.  Such  as  whilfl 
they  are  yet  children,  before  their  bodies  be  come  to  perfed  growth ,  have  their  fpine  crooked  and 
bunching  out ,  their  bodies  ufe  not  to  grow  at  the  fpine,  but  their  legs  and  arms  come  to  their  pans  bebng- 
perfed  and/ull  growth  ^  yet  the  parts  belonging  to  their  breft  and  back,  become  more  flender:  ing  to  the^* 
Neither  is  it  any  wonder,  for  feeing  the  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves  are  not  in  their  places ,  the  fpi- 
tits  do  neither  freely,  nor  the  alimentary  juices  plenteoufly  flow  by  thefe  ftraitned  paffages'  whence  r 

ieannefs  muft  needs  enfue :  but  the  liml^  (hall  thence  have  no  wrong,  for  that  not  the  whole  body  ^  ^ 
but  the  neighbouring  parts  onely  are  infeded  with  the  contagion  of  this  evil.  When  divers  Fern- 
lr£,  following  each  other  in  order,  are  together  and  at  one  time  diflocated,  the  diflocation  is  lefs 
dangerous,  than  if  one  alone  were  luxated;  For,  when  one  onely  is  diflocated,  it  carries  wh  h 

the  fpinal  marrow  fo  away  with  it,  that  it  forces  it  almoft  into  a  (harp  angle-,  wherefore  being  tion^of  one'** 
more  ftraitly  preffed,  it  muft  neceffarily  be  either  broken  or  hurt,  which  is  abfolutely  deadly,  for  that  Ferubra  is 
it  is  the  brains  fubftitute.  But  when  divers  Fertehr£  are  diflocated  at  once,  it  muft  of  necelfity  be 
forced  onely  into  an  obtufe  angle,  or  rather  a  femicircle  by  which  comprellion  it  certainly  fuffers 
but  not  fo,  as  that  death  muft  neceflarily  enfue  thereof.  Hereto  may  feem  to  belong  that  which  is 
pronounced  by  Hippocrates  y  a  circular  moving  of  the  Vertebr£  out  of  their  places  is  lefs  dangerofls  Stnu^i.feCi^i 
than  an  angular.  •  Ub.  4$  art. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

•  Of  the  diflocation  of  the  Rump, 

THe  Rump  oft-times  is  after  a  fort  diflocated  inwards  by  a  violent  fall  upon  the  buttocks,  or  The  Signs.  . 
a  great  blow  in  this  affed  the  Patient  cannot  bring  his  heel  to  his  buttocks,  neither  un- 
Icfs  with  much  force,  bend  his  Knee*,  Going  to  ftool  is  painful  to  him,  neither  can  he  (it 
unlefs  in  a  hollow  chair That  this  (as  it  were)  diflocation  may  bereftored,  you  muft  thruft  your  The  Cure 
Huger  in  by  the  Fundament,  even  to  the  place  afleded,  as  we  have  faid  in  a  Fradure  then  muft 
you  ftrongly  raife  up  the  bone,  and  with  your  other  hand  at  the  fame  time  join  it  rightly  on  the  out- 
Hde  with  the  neighbouring  parts  Laftly  it  muft  be  ftrengthened  with  the  formerly  mentioned  reme¬ 
dies,  and  kept  in  its  place.  Now  it  will  be  recovered  about  the  twentieth  day  after  it  is  fet.  During 
all  which  time  the  Patient  muft  not  ^o  i;o  ftool,  unlefs  fitting  upon  a  hollow  feat,  left  the  bone,  as  yet 
fcarce  well  recovered,  Ihould  fall  again  out  of  its  place:  ’ 


C  H  A  P.  XX. 

Of  the  Luxation  of  the  Ribs, 

THe  Ribs  may  by  a  great  and  bruifingftroak  be  diflocated,  and  fall  from  the  VertehravihQstio  CaufesJ 
they  are  articulated,  and  they  maybe  driven  inwards,  or  fide- Ways.  Of  which  kind  of 
luxation,  though  there  be  no  pstrticular  mention  made  by  the  Ancients,  yet  they  confefs 
that  all  the  bones  may  fall,  of  be  removed  from  their  feats  or  cavities,  wherein  they  are  received 
and  articulated.  The  fign  of  a  rib  diflocated  and  flipped  on  one  fide,  is  a  manifeft  inequality,  which  Signs, 
here  makes  a  hollownefs,  and  there  a  bunching  forth',  but  it  is  a  fign  that  it  is  driven  in,  when  as 

there 
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there  is  ondv  a  deprefled  cavity  where  it  is  knit  and  faftned  to  the  V mehr£.  Such  dillocations  caufe 
divers  fYmptotns,  as  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  hurt  rib  hindering  the  free  movmg  of  the  cheft 
a  minfulnefs  in  bowing  down  or  lifting  up  the  body,  occafioned  by  a  pain,  counterieiting  a  plcurifie  i 
the  rifinsor  puffing  up  of  the  mufculous  fleffi  about  the  rib,  by  a  mucous  and  flatulent  hunwur  there 
Cure;  generated:  the  reafons  whereof  we  formerly  mentioned  in  our  Treatife  of Fradures.  To  with- 

ftand  all  thefe,  the  diflocation  mufl  be  forthwith  reftored,  then  the  puffing  up  ot  the  flelh  muft  be 
helped.  Wherefore,  if  the  diflocated  rib  fliall  fall  upon  the  upper  fide  of  the^  Vertebra,  the  Patient 
,  fliall  be  fet  upright,  hanging  by  his  arms  upon  the  top  of  fome  high  door  or  window :  then  5“^  head 
of  the  rib,  where  it  ftands  forth,  fliall  be  prelTed  down  until  it  be  put  into  its  cavity.  ^  Again,  ir  the  rib 
fliall  fall  out  upon  the  lower  fide  of  the  Vertebra,  it  will  be  requifite  that  the  Patient  bend  his  face 
downwards,  fetting  his  hands  upon  his  knees  s  then  the  diflocation  may  be  reftored  by  prelling  or 
Gd.eofH‘adfen.  thrufting  in  the  knot  or  bunch  which  ftands  forth.  But  if  the  luxated  rib  fall  inwards,  it  can  no  more 
de  an.  be  reftored  or  drawn  forth  by  the  hand  of  the  Surgeon,  than  a  which  is  dillocated  towards 

the  infide,  for  the  reafons  formerly  delivered. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  ^diflocated  (boulder, 

THe  ftiouldfer  is  eafily  diflocated,  bcaufe  the  ligaments  of  its  dearticulation  are  foft  and  loofe  *, 
asalfofor  that  the  cavity  of  the  ftioulder-blade  is  not  very  deep  -,  and  befides  it  js  every 
where  fmooth  and  polite,  no  otherwife  than  that  of  the  fhoulder-bone,  for  that  it  is  herein 
Why  there  is  received.  Add  hereunto,  that  there  is  no  internal  ligament  from  bone  to  bone,  which  m^  ftrengthen 
no  internal  li-  that  dearticulation,  as  is  in  the  leg  an'd  knee.  Wherein  notwithftanding,  vve  muft  not  think  Nature 
gament  from  defe<^ive,  but  rather  admire  Gods  providence  in  this  thing  ■,  for  that  this  articulation  ferves  not 
onely  for  extenfion  and  bending,  as  that  of  the  elbow,  butbefides,  for  a  round  or  circular  motion, 
^er-blade^  as  that  which  carries  the  arm  round  about,  now  up  then  down,  according  to  each  difference  of  fite. 

Differences  of  The  Ihoulder-bone,  which  Hippocrates  calls  the  arm-bone,  may  be  diflocated  four  manner  of  w’ays, 

a  luxated  upwards,  downwards,  or  into  the  arm-pit,  forwards  and  outwards,  but  never  backwards,  or  to  the 

flioulder.  binder  part:  For,  feeing  that  there  the  cavity  of  the  blade-bone,  which  receives  the  head  of  the 

arm-bone,  which  Hippocrates  calls  a  joint,  lies  and'ftands  againft  it  i  who  is  it  that  can  but  imagine 
any  fuch  diflocation  ?  In  like  fort  it  is  never  diflocated  inwardly,  for  on  this  part  it  hath  the  flelh  of 
a  ftrong  mufcle,  termed  Heltoides,  lying  over  it,  befides  alfo  the  back  and  acromion  of  the  blade  j  and 
laftly,  the  Anchor-like,  or  beak-like  procefs,  all  which  four  hinder  this^  joint  from  flipping  inwards. 
Now  Hippocrates  faith,  that  he  hath  onely  feen  one  kind  of  diflocation  of  this  bone,  to  wit,  that 
which  is  downwards  or  to  the  arm-pit  i  and  certainly  it  is  the  moft  ufual  and  frequent  •,  wherefore 
Signs  of  the  we  intend  to  handle  it  in  the  firft  place.  When  the  flioulder  is  diflocated  downwards  into  the  arm- 
fhoulder  dillo-  pit,  a  deprefled  cavity  may  be  perceived  in  the  upper  part  of  the  joint*,  the  of  the  blade  Ihews 

cated  down-  J^ioreftiarp  and  ftanding  forth  than  ordinary,  for  that  the  head  of  the  flioulder-bone  is  flipt  down 
and  hid  under  the  arm-pit,  caufing  a  fwelling  forth  in  that  place the  elbow  alfo  cafts  it  (elf  (as  it 
werej  outwards,  and  ftands  further  off  froth  the  ribs,  and  though  you  force  it,  yet  can  you  not  make 
it  to  touch  them  *,  the  Patient  cannot  lift  up  his  hand  to  his  ear  on  that  fide,  neither  to  his  mouth 
nor  Ihoulder.  Which  fign  is  not  peculiar  to  the  luxated  flioulder,  but  common  to  it,  affedfed  with 
a  contufion,  fradture,  inflammation,  wound,  3.hkds,fchirrm,  or  any  defluxion  upon  the  Nerves,  ari- 
lingoutofthe  Vertebr£  the  neck,  and  font  into  the  arms  alfo  this  arm  is  longer  than  the  other. 
Laftly,  (which  alfo  is  common  to  each  difference  of  a  luxated  fhoulder}  the  Patient  can  move  his 
arm  by  no  kind  of  motion  without  fenfeofpain,  byreafonof  the  extended  and  preffed  mufcles. 
The  Ways  to  fome  alfo  of  their  fibres  being  broken.  There  are  fix  ways  to  reftore  the  flioulder  luxated  down- 
teftoreit,  wards  into  the  arm-pit:  The  firft  is,  when  it  is  performed  with  ones  fift,  or  a  towel  j  the  fecond 
with  a  clew  of  yarn,  which  put  under  the  a/m-pit,  fliall  be  thruft  upwith  ones  heel  *,  the  third,  with 
ones  flioulder  put  under  the  arm-hole  j  vvhich  manner,  together  with  the  firft,  is  moft  fit  for  new 
and  eafily  to  be  reftored  luxations,  as  in  thofe  who  have  loofe  flelh,  and  effeminate  perfons,  as  chil¬ 
dren,  eunuchs,  and  women  i  the  fourth^  with  a  ball  put  under  the  armpit,  and  then  the  arm  caft 
over  a  piece  of  wood  held  upon  two  men^  Ihoulders,  or  two  ftanding  pofts  -,  the  fifth,  with  a  Ladder  *, 
the  fixth,  with  an  inftrument  called  an  We  will  deferibe  thefe  fix  ways,  and  prefentthem 

to  your  view. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

()f  the  frjl  imnner  of fetting  a  Shoulder,  which  U  with  ones  F  if, 

Firft,  let  one  of  fufficient  ftrength,  placed  on  the  oppofite  fide,  firmly  hold  the  Patient  upon 
the  joint  of  the  Ihoulder,  left  he  move  up  and  down  with  his  whole  body ,  at  the  neceflary 
extenfion,  working  and  putting  i|  in  :  then  let  another,  taking  hold  of  his  arm  above  the 
elbow,  fo  draw  and  extend  it  downwards,  jthat  the  head  thereof  may  be  fet  juft  againft  its  cavity, 
hollowed  in  the  blade-bone  :  Then  at  laft  let  the  Surgeon  lift  and  force  up  with  his  fift  the  head  of 
ftnt  2x.\eU.  j»  the  bone  into  its  cavity.  Here  this  is  chiefly  to  beobferved,  that  in  frefh  luxations,  efpecially  in 
dt  art.  a  body  foft,  effeminate,  moift,  and  not  over  corpulent,  that  it  fometimes  comes  to  pafs,  that  by  the 

onely  means  of  juft  extenfion,  the  head  of  the  bone  freed  from  the  mufcles  and  other  particles  where¬ 
with  it  was,  as  it  \vere,  entangled,  will  betake  it  felf  into  its  proper  cavity  *,  the  mufcles  being  by  this 
means  reftored  their  place  and  figure,  and  drawing  the  bone  with  them,  as  they  draw  themfelves 

towards  their  heads,  as  it  were  with  a  fudden  gird  or  twitch :  wherefore  in  many,  whileft  we 

thought 
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An  'Expreffton  of  thefirfi  manner  of  puttina  a  Slmdder  into  'pint. 


by  extcnfion 
oaely. 


thought  no  fuch 
thing,  it  Meed 
for  re.hitution  on¬ 
ly  to  have  exten¬ 
ded  the  arm.  But  Aperfeft  fec- 
;f  the  luxation  be  ting  theluxa- 
inveterate  ,  and  flioulder 
the  hand  cannot 
(erve ,  then  muft 
the  Patients  (boul¬ 
der  be  faftned  to  a 
poft  with  the  fore- 
mentioned  liga¬ 
ture,  or  elfe  com¬ 
mitted  to  ones 
charge,  who  may 
hand  at  his  back 
and  hold  him  fall: : 

Then  the  arni 
(hall  prefently  be 
tied  about,  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  the  el- 

lx)w  with  a  fillet,  whereto  a  cord  (hall  be  faftned  i  which  being  put  or  fahned  to  the  pulley,  (hall 
bedravvnor  ftretched  forth  as  much  as  need  (hall  requirei  Laltly,  the  Surgeon,  with  a  towel,  of 
fuch  like  ligature,  faftned  about  his  neck  and  hanging  down,  and  lo  put  under  the  Patients  arm-pit, 
near  to  the  luxation,  (hall,  railing  himfelf  upon  his  feet  with  the  whole  flrcngth  of  his  neck,  lift  up 
the  (houlder,  and  alfo  at  the  fame  time  bringing  his  arm  to  the  Patients  brelf,  (hall  fet  the  head  oic 
the  (houlder-bone ,  forced  with  both  his  hands  into  its  cavity,  as  you  may  fee  by  the  precedent  Fi¬ 
gure.  Then  muft  you  cover  all  the  adjacent  parts  with  a  Medicin  made  ex  farina  volatilf  bolo  ar-^ 
menio^myrtiUU^pke^refma  &  alumine^  beaten  into  Powder,  and  mixed  with  the  white  of  an  Eggj 
Then  mud  the  hollownefs  under  the  arm  be  filled  with  a  clew  of  woollen  or  cotten  yarn,  or  a  lii> 
nen  cloth  fpred  over  with  a  little  Oil  of  Roles  or  Myrtles,  a  little  Vinegar,  dLnd  mgHentum  rofatnm^ 
or  refrigerans  Galenic  led  it  dick  to  the  hairs,  if  there  be  any  there.  1  tie  part  rnud  afterwards  be 
bound  up  with  a  ligature,  confidiilgof  two  heads,  of  feme  five  fingers  bredth,  and  two  ells  long  j 
more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  body  (hall  require.  The  midd  thereof  (hall  be  put  immediately  un^ 
ider  the  arm-pit,  and  then  eroded  over  the  lame  Ihoulder ,  and  fo  eroding  it  as  much  as  (hall  be  fit, 
it  (hall  be  wrapped  under  the  oppofite  arm.  And  ladly,  the  arrrffhall  be  laid  upon  the  bred,  and  put 
in  a  fcarf,  in  a  middle  figure  almod  to  right  angles,  fo  that  by  lifting  up  the  hand  he  may  alrnod 
touch  his  found  (houlder,  led  the  bone  newly  fet,  may  fall  out  again  :  neither  (hall  the  fird  drelling 
be  dirred,  untill  four  or  five  days  be  pall,  unlefs  the  greatnefs  of  fome  happening  fymptom  divert  us 
from  this  our  purpofe. 


CHAP.  XXill. 

Of  the  fecond  manner  of  reflortng  a  Shoulder^  that  w,  rvith  the  heelj  v(>hen  as  the  Patient 

byreajonofpainj  can  neither  fit  tiorfl  and. 

T  He  Patient  mud  be  laid  with  his  back  on  the  ground  upon  a  coverlid,  or  mat,  and  a  clew  Hlpp.fent.12l 
of  yarn,  or  leathern  ball,  duffed  with  Tow  or  Cotton,  of  fuch  bignefs  as  may  ferve  to  fect.i.de  art: 
fill  up  th^  cavity,  mud  be  put  under  his  arm-pit ,  that  fo  the  bone  may  draight-ways  the 
inore  eafily  be  forced  by  the  heel  into  its  cavity.  Then  let  the  Surgeon  fit  befide  him,  even  oveic 
T/je  expreffon  of  the  fecond  manner  of  refiorini  a  Shoulder.  againd  the  luxa- 

►  ted  (houlder',  and 
if  his  right  (houl¬ 
der  be  luxated,  he 
(hall  put  his  right 
heel  tb  the  ball , 
which  filled  up  the 
arm-pit but  if 
the  left,  then  the 
left  heel  •,  then  let 
him  forth-with 
draw  towards  him 
the  Patients  arm, 
taking  hold  there¬ 
of  with  both  his 
hands,  and  at  the 
fame  indant  of 
time  drongly  prefs 
the  arm-pit  with 
his  heel.  Whil<i(3: 
this  is  in  doing, 
one 
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’  ■  n,  11  rt  4  Patients  back  who  (hall  lift  up  his  Oioulder  with  a  towel,  or  fome  fuch  thing 
feedltte  pio“  atw-rhis  kdprerf  down  thetopof  the  (houlder blade:  another 
fill  (hah  fit  on^the’^other  fide  of  the  Patient,  who  holding  him,  (hall  hinder  him  from  flirting  this 
f  yorltaway  at  5ie  neceflary  extenficar  infettingit,  as  yon  may  fee  it  exprelfcdby  theprecc- 

dent  figure* 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

The  third  manner  of  refioring  d 
Shoulder, 

SOiTic  one  who  is  of  ai  competent  height 
and  ftrength,  (hall  put  the  (harp  part 
of  the  top  of  his  (houlder  under  the  Pa¬ 
tients  arm-pit ,  and  alfo  at  the  fame  time ,  (hall 
fomewhat  violently  draw  his  arm  towards  his 
own  breft,  fo  that  the  Patients  whole  body 
may  (  as  it  were  )  hang  thereby.  In  the  n^an 
time  another,  for  the  greater  impreflion,  mail 
lay  his  weight  on  the  luxated  ftioulder,  (baking 
it  with  his  whole  body.  Thus  the  ihoulder, 
drawn  downwards  by  the  one  which  (lands 
under  the  arm-hole ,  and  moved  and  (haken  by 
the  other ,  who  hangs  upon  it ,  may  be  refto- 
red  into  its  feat ,  by  the  help  of  the  Surgeon 
concurring  therewith,  and  With  his  hand  gover¬ 
ning  thefe  violent  motions,  as  this  Figure  (hews. 


The  Figure  of  the  third  manner  of  putting  a 
Shoulder  into  joint. 


( 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  the  fourth  manner  of  refioring  a  difiocated  Jhoulder, 

The  Figure  of  the  fourth  manner  of  refioring  the  Jhoulder,/ 


YOu  muft  take  a  Perch ,  or  piece  of 
wood  (  fomewhat  refembling  that 
which  the  Water-bearers  of  Paris 
ufe  to  put  on  their  (boulders )  fome  tvyo  in¬ 
ches  broad,  and  fome  fix  foot  long  j  in  the 
midft  hereof  let  there  be  faftned  a  clew  of 
Yarn,  or  ball  of  fufficient  bignefs  to  fill  up  the 
cavity  of  the  arm-hole  :  Let  there  be  two 
pins  put  in ,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  ball,  each 
alike  diftant  therefrom,  with  which,  as  with 
flays,  the  (boulder  may  be  kept  in,  and  upon 
the  ball,  that  it  flip  not  away  from  it :  Let 
two  ftrong  men,  taller  than  the  Patient,  ei¬ 
ther  by  Nature  or  Art,  put  this  Perch  upon 
their  (boulders',  then  let  the  Patient  put  his 
arm-pit  upon  that  place  where  the  ball  (lands 
up-,  the  Surgeon  muft  be  ready  to  pull  his 
hanging  arm  downwards.  Thus  the  Patient 
(ball  (as  it  were)  hang  on  the  Perch  with  his 
(boulder,  and  fo  the  head  of  the  bone  (ball 
be  forced  into  its  cavity,  as  this  figure  declares  j 
wherein  you  may  fee  the  Perch  or  Yoak, 
with  the  two  wooden  Pins  and  Ball  faftned  in 
the  midft,  delineated  by  it  felf. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

Of  the  fifth  manner  of  pitting  thejhoulder  into  joints  vohich  is  performed  hy  a  Ladder. 


Lhe  delineation  of  the  fifth  manner  of 
rejioring  a Jhoulder. 


Mi 


Oamay  alfo  rcftore  afliouldcr  diilocated 
into  the  arm-pit,  by  the  help  of  a  Lad- 
der,  after  this  manner.  Let  fome  round 
body,  as  a  Ball  or  Clew  of  Yarn,  which  (as  we  for¬ 
merly  faid  j  may  ferve  to  till  the  arm-pit,  be  faftned 
upon  one  of  the  upper  fteps  ot  a  Ladder ,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ladder  fet  a  low  ftool,  whereupon  let 
the  Patient  mount  •,  then  bind  both  his  legs,  and 
alfo  his  found  arm  behind  his  back,  left,  when  you 
are  about  your  operation,  he  hinder  and  fpoil  all 
you  do,  by  laying  his^and,  or  fetting  his  toot  up¬ 
on  the  Ladder:  Then  let  his  arm  be  prefentlyput 
over  the  ftep  of  the  Ladder,  and  his  arm-pit  put 
upon  the  there  faftned  ball ,  the  Patient  in  the 
mean  while  being  wifhed  to  come  with  his  whole 
body  as  near  unto  the  fteps  of  the  Ladder  as  he  is 
ablei  for  otherwife,  befides  that  there  is  no  other 
hope  of  reftoring  the  luxation,  there  would  be  no 
fmall  danger  of  breaking  the  Ihoulder-bone  :  Alfb 
let  him  take  heed  that  he  put  not  his  head  between 
the  fteps.  Then  his  arm,  bound  above  the  Elbow 
with  hlleting,  or  fome  other  ligature  fit  for  that 
purpofe,  lhall  be  drawn  down  by  the  hand  of  fome 
that  alTift  you ,  and  at  the  fame  time  let  the  ftool 
be  plucked  from  under  his  feet,  fo  that  he  may 
hang  upon  the  Ladder.  Thus  by  this  means  the 
head  of  the  ftioulder  will  be  reftored  by  it  felf,  the 
endeavour  of  the  Surgeon  alfifting ,  and^  preifing 
down  the  (houlder-blade ,  and  moving  it  to  and 
again.  The  bone  being  fet,  the  ftool,  which  a  little 
before  was  plucked  from  under  the  Patients  feet^ 
fliall  be  put  there  again,  that  he  may  with  the  more  eafe  and  lels  pain,  pull  back  his  arm  from  the  ftep 
of  the.Ladder  •,  for  if  he  ftiould  lift  it  high  up  to  draw  it  over,  there  would  be  danger,  left  beingnewly 
fet,  and  not  well  ftaid,  the  head  of  the  bone  might  fall  out  again.  I  have  thought  good  to  have  all. 
thefc  things  here  exprelled,  that  you  may  learn  this  operation,  as  if  you  fee  it  done  before  you.  I  have 
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Another  Figure  expr effing  the  fourth  manner  of 
rejioring  a  dijlocated  Jhoulder. 


Another  Figure  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
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notthouaht  fit  in  this  place  to  omit  the  indufiry  oi Nicholas  Ticart,  the  Duke  of  Gw/e  his  Surgeon, 
who  behf  cUted  to  a  certain  Country  man  to  fet  his  (houUer  being  out  of  joint,  and  hnd.ng  none  in 
the  nlace  befides  the  Patient  and  his  wife,  who  might  alM  him  in  this  work,  he  put  the  Patient, 
tu&ter  the  manner,  to  a  Ladder^  then  immediately  he  tied  a  fiaffat  the  lower 

end  of  the  ligature,  which  was  faftned  about  the  Patients  arm  above  his  elbow ,  then  put  it  fo  tied  un¬ 
der  one  of  the  fteps  of  the  Ladder,  as  low  as  he  could,  and  got  allride  thereupomand  fate  thereon  with 
his  whole  weight, and  at  the  fame  inftant  made  his  W ife  to  pluck  the  ftool  from  under  nis  feet .  which 
beins  done,  the  bone  prefently  came  into  its  place,  aS^you  may  fee  by  the  foregoing 
If  YOU  have  never  a  Ladder,  you  may  ufe  a  piece  of  Wood  laid  acrofs  upon  two 
may  ufe  a  Door,  as  the  other  Figure  Ihews,  wherein  you  muft  obferve  a  flat  piece  ot  Wood  or  ff/atulay 
with  firings  thereat,  Whofc  ufe  lhall  be  (hewn  in  the  following  Chapter. 


SecLidib.i.de 


The  deferipci- 
on  of  the  Glof- 
focotrJum,  ter¬ 
med  Afflll. 


<54. 
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CHAP.  XXVIT. 

The  f.xth  manner  ofrejioring  a  jhoidder  luxated  into  the  arm-jpit. 

Itpdcratei  writes,  that  this  is  the  heft  way  of  all  to  refioie  a  diflocated  Ihoulder.  You  muft 
take  awoodden  jpattda  of  fome  four  ot  live  fingers  breadth ,  and  fome  two  hngets  thiek- 

Jl  J.  neCsorlefs,'but  fome  yard  ot  'hercuponlongi  the  one  end  thereof  muft  be  narrow  and 

tWii,  with  a  round  head  ftanding  upand  lightly  hollowed,  that  put 

ceive  part  of  the  head  of  the  Ihoulder.  This  upper  part  of  the  fiat, th  niud 

a  linnfn  or  woollen  rag,  or  fome  fuch  foft  thing,, that  it  may  be  the  <<> fer  “d 

then  it  mull  be  fo  thrall  under  the  arm-pit,  that  it  may  tfiroughly  penetrate  ^e  mwr  p 

tween  the  ribs ,  and  the  head  of  the  (houlder-bone.  pere  mull,  befides  n  ‘h.  ^ 

holes  in  three  feveral  places,  each  alike  diftant  from  other,  through  which  let  foft  ftringo  tepu  , 

whereby  it  maybe  til^dtothe  atm,  llretched  all  the  lengtpherp  even  tome 

ri  cealittle  below  the  head  of  the  (houlder-bone,  !2,“0*er  a  httle  above  tte  dtow ,  and  ^ 

Ihirdatthewrift,  that  fo  they  may  hold  it  firm:  Therefore  let 

fitted  to  this  purpofe  •,  but  principally  you  muft  have  a  care  of  this, 

tula,  reaching  beyond  the  head  of  the  arm,  enter  even  to  the  innermoft  cavity  P/V  . 

acrofs  pin  or  piece  of  wood  muft  be  made  faft  through  two  Pofts  or  a  Frame, 

thereto,  and  thereupon  the  Arm  with  m^  be  fo  pt  ove^,  'hat  the^pm  mj^^^ 

on  fuch  a  height  that  the  Patient  may  ftand  on  tip-toes  Now  th^  is  the  very  kll  ,  S 

afhouldcr.  In  fteadoftwo  Polls  ora  Frame,  you  may  make  Ihft  "'“h  a  Ladder  D^,  B  p  , 
and  fuch  like  things  as  lhall  be  there  prefent.  I  have  heard 
0, -learn  hi,  that  he  never  attempted  this  manner  ol  Pf '‘"8 

the  arm-pit  without  good  fuccefs,  unlefe  by  chance  (which  alfo  is  n  J-,„theLavitv  in  the 
the  flelh  is  grovv^n  into  the  cavity,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  hath  made  it  c  Y 

place  whereinto  it  is  fallen,  for  in  this  cafe  the  bone  will  either  not  be  reftored,  or  elfe  notm- 
main  in  its  place,  but  fall  back  notwithftanding  into  Hippocrates  Glofiocomium  termed  Amhu 
the  new  hollowed  cavity ,  which  ferves  it  in  ftead  of 
its  natural  focket  or  cavity.  But  I  muft  here  ad monifti 
young  Surgeons,  that  il  the  bone  be  not  reftored  at 
the  firft  endeavour  and  on-fet,  that  they  do  not  defpair 
and  prefently  defift  from  their  intended  operation,  but 
they  muft  winde  about,  and  gently  move  the  joint :  for 
fo  at  the  length  it  will  be  more  eafily  moved,  and  enter 
into  the  natural  cavity  :  When  it  is  in,  it  muft  be  bound 
up  with  cornprelTes  and  rowlers  after  the  fore-mentioned 
manner. 

To  the  former  Figures  I  have  thought  good  to  add 
this,  which  exprefteth  the. manner  ot  reftoring  a  (boul¬ 
der  luxated  into  the  arm-pit,  with  a  (fiatula  after  the 
manner  of  Hippocrates.  This  Jpatula  faftned  with  an 
iron  pin  to  the  Itanding  Frame,  may  be  turned,  lifted  up, 
and  prefl'ed  down  at  your  pleafure.  A  Shews  the  woo¬ 
den  jpatuia.  B  The  frame  or  ftanding  pofts. 


limbi. 


For  the  more  certain  ufe  of  this  Inftrument  the  Patient  muft  fit  upon  a  feat  which  muft  be  fome* 
vvhat  lower  than  the  ftanding  Frame,  that  fo  tht  jpatula  which  is  thruft  into  the  arm-pit  may  be  the 
more  forcibly  depreft,  fo  to  force  in  the  head  of  the  (houlder-bone  •,  the  Patients  feet  muft  alfo  be 
tied,  thathemaynotraifehimfelfup  whileft  the  Surgeon  endeavours  to  relbre  it.  Now  he  (had 
then  endeavour  toreftore  it  when  heftiall  have  bound  the  (tretched  forth  arm  of  the 
der  unto  the  ifatula,  and  thruft  the  one  end  thereof  under  the  dipped  forth  head  o(  the  (hoi  Ider-  bone, 
as  we  have  formerly  (hewed,  for  then  by  prefting  down  the  other  end  of  the  flatuf  a  v/hch  goes  to 
the  hand,  the  bone  is  forced  into  its  cavity.  You  muft  diligently  obferve  the  wooden  Patula  w  iicb 
therefore  I  have  caufed  to  be  expielfed  by  it  (elf,  which  Hippocrates^  calleth  whole  head  is  a  t 

hollowed,  where  it  is  noted  witli  this  letter  B.  The  whole ^atda  is  marked  with  thiS  letter  A.  vvi 
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thriie  firings  hanging  thereat ,  provided 
for  the  binding  rf  thfe  aim,  that  it  may 
.  be  kept  fieddy^  as  you  1  may  perceive  by 
'  the  annexed  figure.  <  i‘ri.  / 

3?  .  ■  '  ii-  .  I 

ot  There  are  other  additions  to  this  . 

whofe  figure  I  -now  exhibited  to  yout 
.  vicv7^.,by  theinvention  of  Nicholas  PkcOrt 
the/fiuke.of  LdrriiVs^  Surgeon,  the' ufe 
and  knowledge  whereof,  bdlow^  iiipon 
me  bvfitie  inveiltdrhimfelf“I  would  not 
envy. the  fiudj,ous  Reader.  :  h  ;  :  q  -i 

ii:!!.  i-.i  jdj;  i  hr  j  r. <? 

OrriiJf;';'''  ’  ?■ '  _fiob  H  h  'Hv.' 

;iO f  , 

I  v,T.u’Ii  f  ■  't  ^  i  V  '  Ttj  ;jri  .  '..ii  ii 

U’  •  J  b:i'r  i  .  M  "  h)  '  M' 
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!;];•(!!  eih'^q  o  ':,  •iohjf^oiiih  'U  hv 
•  .  -b  .mr/ar'-b  ir: '  Y'"'"’ - i-'n  b* 
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Another  Figure  of  an  hvrhi  with  the  ^Addiiaments*  '^^^  '  ^  -  oh  r  .  ‘  ;  ? 

-  -  'ion:  v/<; 

A  A  Shtadps  the  two  ears] 
'‘  as  it  were  flops  made 
:'  i  ioi  hold:and  ^ep  in  the 
.  top  of  the  Jkoulder,  lefl 
iiQ'itjphouldflip  out  when 
L.it  piiput  into  the  frame 
^dr{fiipporter, 

.TIIL-  til!  I 

?&iThe.  frame  or  fup^ 
porter  hereon  the 
ihhrflh 

CC  ’The  pin  or  dxeltree 
which  faflens  the  Am- 
bi  to  the  Jupporter, 

DD  Screw-pins  tofafleti 
^  the  foohof  the  fupport^, 
that'  it  flit  not  in  the 
operation* 

,  i'  .  ^ 

FFXhe  holes  in  the  foot 
of  the  Jhpporter^  where¬ 
by  ym  may  faflen  the 
!  Screw-pins  to  the  floor* 

t 
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,  .y  .How  to  reflore  a  Shoulder  diflocated  forwards. 
.  1  .  * 
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IT  is  feldota  that  the  fiioulder'is  luxated  ,to^yards the  forefide  i  yet  there  is  nothingfo fiablCfand 
firm  in  our  bodies  which  may  not  be  violated  by  a  violent  afiault  i  fo  that  thof^  bones  do  alfo 
fall  out  of  joynt,  whofe  articulations  are  firengthned^  for  the  firmer  connexion  with  fleftiy, 
nervous,  griftly  and  bony  fiays,  or  bars  :  This  you  inay  perceive  by  this  kind  of  diflocated 
ihoulder,  firengthned,  as  it  were,  with  a  firong  wall  on  every  hand  v  to  wit,  the  Acromium  and  the 
^d  of  the  collat-bone.  Teeming  to  hinder  it,  as  alfo  the  great  and  firong  mufcles,  FporhU^  and  Biceps* 
Hipp^ates^  (hut  up  within  the  firait  bounds  of  the  lefl'er  Afia^  never  Taw  this  kind  of  diflocation, 
which  was  obibved  five  times  by  Galen  :  I  profefs  I  have  feeh  it  but  once,  and  that  was  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  Nun  which  weary  of  the  Nunnery,  caft  het  felf  down  out  of  a  window,  and  bore  the  fall  and 
weight  of  her  body  upon  her  elbow,  fo  that  her  fiioulder  was  diflocated  forwards.  This  kind  of  Teariiclus*’ 
dillocation  is  known  by  the  depravation  of  the  conformation  or  figure  of  the  member,  by  the  head  Signs. 

i  i  of 


or  X,  B  6:0  K  .'XVl* 


Cure. 


Stnu 
de  Art. 


of  the  ihoulder  Wreft^  out  towards  the  brcaft,  as  aifo  the  Patient  cannot  bend-feelbow  It 
isrcftorcd  by  theime  means  aS  other  luxations  of  other  parts,  to  wit,  by  ftrait  ho^g-;  extend-* 
ing  aind  forcing  in  j  Therefore  the  Patient  muft  be  placed  upon  the  ground  with  his^face-upwards^ 
and  then  you  muft  extend  the  ftioulder  otherwife  than  you  do  when  it  is  luxated  into  the  arm-pit  •. 
for  when  it  falleth  into  the  arm-hole,  it  is ‘dirft  drawn  fekWards,  then  forced  upwards,  until  in  be 
brought  juft  agaiiaft  the  cavity  whefeinto  it  thuft  enter :  But  in  this  kind  of  luxation^  becaufe  the 
top  <2  tbcfhouider  isaft  the  foreparts  ,0f  tbfe  dearticulation  (hut  up  with  mufcles,  ;  opened  botlr 
to  the  outer,  ,  as  alfo  the  inner  parity  you- muft  work  to  the  contrary  *,  to  wit,  tp  the  hind  part ;  But 
Mofall  yourauft.^aceaf£rvant^it  .theba<tk  of  the  Patient,  who  may  draw  back  aftrong  and 
fjcoad' Bandage  ^caft  about  thearni*-prt  (fuchis  is  the  Ca\cl0Ms^  which  confifts  of  twdeontrary  and 
continued  fiSgs)  left  that  when  the  arm  (h^ll  be  extended,  the  thoulder  follow:  Alfo^ou.  mult 
put  a  clew  of  yam  to'fiil  up  thearin^pit  *,  then  muft  you  extend  the  arm,  cafting  another  ligature 
a  little  above  the-elbow,  and  in  the  interim  have  a  care  that  the  head  thereof  fall  not  into  the  arm- 
pit,  which  may  be  done  both  by  putting  the'fore-mentioned  clew  under  the  arm,  and  drawing  the 
head  another  way  •,  then  muft  you  perm  it, by  Hacking  your  extehfipn,  the  joynt  from  the  encompaf- 
fing  mufcles,  to  be  drawn  and  forced  into  its;:  cavity  by  the  mufcles  forcible,  recoiling, as  with  an  una¬ 
nimous  confent,  into  themfdves  and  their  originals,  for  diusit  will  cafily  bereftored,  and  fuchex- 
tenfion only  is fufficient thereto.  > 


C  H  A  P.  xxfx.  j 

Of  the  jhoulder  lux^ea  oHtjvardlyi  :  .■ 

THe  diflocation  alfo  of  the  ftiouldeilto  the  outward  parts  feldom  happens ,  but  yd:,  if  it 
may  at  any  time  happen,  the  exte^fion  of  the  arm  will  be  very  difficult,  but  yet  rtiore 
difficult  towards  the  outward  partth^vtowaAthe  mwgr^X^m  is  aj^^«0ed  tavity 
perceived  towards  the  cheft  i  but  externally  a  bunching  forth,  to  wit,  in  that  part  from  whence  the 
head  of  the  Ihoulder-bon^  is  fledi-V'K'Or  .the  retoihg  hereof,  the  Patiertt  muft  be  laid  flat  on  his 
belly,  and  the  elbow  muft  be  forcibly  drawn  contrary  to  that  whereto  it  is  fled,  to  wit,  in  wardly 
irjQthV  bead^rthearm^one  cavity,  for 

v  ^  thus  it.  (hall  be  eafily  reftored:  But  into  what  part  foever  the  ffioulder-bone  is  ^dillocated,  the 

iTiuft  be  extended  and  drawn  diredly  downwards.  After  .the  reftrtutionflttifrg  medicines 
ao9?to  hddv  'ffiall  be  put  about  the  joynt.  Let  there  be  fom^hs^  put  into  the  ar^Bt  which  ij^flll  it  up, 
mtl)/^£houWi?Pi.ai«14et  .compreiresor  boulftersbe  applied  to  that.part  to  which  the  luxated  bone  fell  j'^.n^llth^ 
thmas  ftiitbe  ftrengthened  and  held  faft  with  a^irongand  broad  two  headed  ligatHfetOT'^nder  the 
'  .'oVv^Sit,  itid  fo  brought  acrof^upop  the  joynt  of  .tWffioddcr,  and  thence  carried  .unto 'the  oppej- 
fite  aWmtbyJbrma^  windings  as  ffiall  be  judged  requifite :  Then  the  arm  muft  be  put  andcar- 
,  ^!:^\t^’riedVil^  Jit ‘angles,  which  figure  muft  ;  be  oblerved  not  only  in  every  luxation  of  the 

r.ovot.^uider,^t  itecSfra'fee  of  thQ,ariii  alfo,  for  that  it  is  kfs  painful,  and  confeqftently,  ‘  fuch  as 
thferuim  i^yftand  the  longeftthereih|W^thout.  moving.  ..  • 
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-CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  ifee  Shoulder  diflocated  upwards* 


Cure. 


„  "the  (boulder alfomayfometimes  be  luxated  into  the  upper  part  f  .Which  when 

ii;  hafeis,  It  ftiews  it  felf  by  bunching  forth  at  the  end  of  the.collar-bonb,  the  hollow- 
-  iefs  ^hV  aTm-pit  is  found '  larger  than  ufual,'  the  elbow  flies  further  from  the  ribs  than 

when  itf^l  downwards,  now  the  arm  is  wholly  unable  to  perform  the  ufual  adfions.  It  is  lit  for 
a;  tslcfhe'feftitufbn  of  fuch  a  luxatioig  thatthe  Surgeon  ftoop  down,  and  put  hi^  Ihoitlder  under  the  Pa- 
•'.^i-o<\'-'fr^nts  arni,  and  then  ftand  up  a^high  as  he  can  upon  his  feet,  and  therewithal  prefs’down  the  head 
A  7v-i)f’the  ftiomder-bone  into  the  cavity,  or  elfe  make  fome  other  to  dait.  Otherwife  it  is  fit  to  lay  tlie 
.Patient  uifcn  his  back  on  the  ground,  and  whilft  fome  one  extends  the  TUfeded  arm_  by  drawing  it 
downwarSsAtbe  Surgeon  with  Ms  o'l\Ti  hand  may  fored  down  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  cavit>\ 
The  operation  performed,  the  fame  things  (hall  be  done  as  in  other  luptions,  comprefles  being  appli¬ 
ed  to  that  part  whereto  the  bone  flew,  and  it  being  alfo  bound  up  with  ligatures.  Now  you  may  un¬ 
derhand  in  thefe  four  fore-mentioned  kinds  of  dillocations,  that  the  bone  which  was  luxated  is  re¬ 
ftored,  by  the  found  which  (hall  be  vheard  as  you  force  it  in,  by  reftitution  of  the  accuftomed 
adtions  which  are  perceived  by  the  bending,  extending  and  lifting  it  up,  by  the  mitigation  ol  the 
^in,  andlaftlyv'by  the  collation  and  comparing  of- the  affeaed  aim  with  the  found,  and  by  its  ftmi- 

litude  and  equality  therewith.  f  !f  " 
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CHAP.  xxxr.  •  .  • 

■Of  the  ViJIocation  of  the  'Elbow, 

T  He  elbow  rtiay  alfo  be  four  manner  of  ways  diflocated  •>  to  wit,  inwardly,  outwardly,  up-  The  Author 
wards  and  downwards.  By  the  part  which  is  inwards,  I  meaiitKat  which  looks  towards  f^einsnotto 
the  center  of  the  body,  when  aS  the  arm  is  placed  in  a  natural  fite,  to  wn,  in  a  middle 
hgure  between  prone  and  fupine  I  make  the  outward  part,  tliat  which  is  contrary  thereto.  ■  By  SL  /"kind 
the  upper  part  I  mean  that  which  IS  towards  the  heaven,  and  by  the  lower  that  which  is  next  to  celfusin  the 
the  earth :  And  by  how  much  the  joynt  of  the  elbow  confilfs  of  more  heads  and  cavities  than  that  down 

of  the  fttwlder,  by  fo  much  when  it  is  luxated  it  is  the  more  difficultly  fet,  and  is  alfo  more  fub- 
,ea  to  inflamtnation,  an^  to  grow  hard  thpeupon  as  Hiffocme,  faith.  Now  the  joynt  of  the  elbow 
IS  more  difficultly  diflocated  than  that  of  the  ftioulder,  and  more  hardly  fet,  for  that  the  bones  of  »  The  Author 
the  cubit  and  arm  do  receive  and  enter  each  other  by  that  manner  of  articulation  which  is  termed  doth  not  agree 
Ginglynim^  as  we  have  formerly  more  at  large  treated  in  our  Anatomy,  and  a  little  before  in  our  withH/>;Kr. 
Treatife  of  Fraflures.  The  elbow  is  therefore  dillocaled,  for  that  the  procefies  thereof  are  not  turn-  felfina  down 
ed  about  the  (houlder-bone  in  a  full  orb,  and  by  an  abfolute  turning.  Wherefore  if  at  any  time  Ihe  notes  of 
the  cubitbe  bended  raorcflraitly  and  clofely  than  that  the  inner  procefs  can  retain  its  place  and  thefe  diflocati- 
ftation  ,in  the  bottom  of  its  fmus^  the  hind-procefs  falleth  out  and  is  diflocated  backwards  •  But 
when  as  the  fore-procefs  is  extended  more  violently,  and  forced  againft  the  bottom  of  its  cavity  it 
flies  and  departs  out  of  its  place  as  beaten  or  forced  thence,  and  this  kind  of  luxation  is  far  tnore  dif-  ^uted  to 
ficultlyreflorecHhan  the  former:  Add  hereunto,  that  the  utter  extremity  of  the  cubit,  which  is  cal-  outward  and 
hd  Olecranum^  is  the  higher,  but  the  other  inner  is  the  lower-,  whence  it  is  that  every  one  can  bet-  inward  luxa- 
ter  and  more  eafily  bend  than  extend  their  cubits :  Therefore  fuch  a  diflocation  is  caufed  bv  a  mbre  • 

violent  force,  than  that  which  is  made  to  the  inner  fide.  ^  The  fign  of  this  luxation  is,  the  arm  d?’’ 

remains  extmded  neitlier  can  it  be  bended  fdr  thb  inner  procefs  flays  in  the  external  cavity  bow  diflocated 
which  IS  hollowed  in  the  bottom  of  the  ftioulder-bone,  which  formerly  was  poflelfed  by  the  inner  towards  the 
part  of  the  Olecranum  which  thing  makes  the  reftitution  difficult,  for  that  this  procefs  is  kept 
as  it  were,  imprifoned  there ;  But  when  it  falleth  out  diflocated  to  the  fore-part,  the  arm  is  crook-  Sare'”''" 
ed,_  neither  is  it  extended,  and  it  is  alfo  (hotter  than  the  other.  But  if  the  elbow  be  fallen  out  here  attribu- 
of  Its  place  according  to  the  other  manner  of  diflocations,  to  wit,  upwards  or  downwards  the  ted  to  the  el- 
natural  figure  thereof  is  perverted,  for  the  arm  is  flretched  forth,  but  little  notwithftandine  bend- 
ed  towards  that  part  froin  whence  the  bone  went,  thatis,  figured  after  a  middle  manner  between  'naT™'*' 
bending  and  extending  thereof  What  kind  foever  of  diflocation  lhall  befal  it,  the  adtion  of  wafdsTrirore 
the  eltow  will  either  not  be  at  all,  or  certainly  not  well,  until  that  it  be  reftored  to  its  former  place';  cdf,s  hath  at- 
there  is  a  fwelling  in  the  part  whereinto  it  is  flown,  and  a  cavity  there  from  whence  it  is  fled  "inured  to  a 
which  alfo  happens  in  the  diflocations  of  all  other  parts.  Furtliermore,  one  diflocation  of  the 
elbow  is  complete  and  perfedf  another  impetfea.  The  later  as  it  eafily  happens,  and  through  a  Mde“ 

Imall  occanon,  fo  it  is  eafily  reftored but  on  the  contrary  a  perfedf,  as  it  hardly  happens,  and  not  Inflammation 
unlels  with  great  violence,  foit  is  not  fo  eafily  reftored  again,  efpecially  if  that  you  do  not  prevent  repo- 
inflammation,  for  being  inflamed  it  makes  the  reftitution  either  difficult,  or  wholly  impoffible 
principally  that  which  lalleth  outwards. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

How  to  rejiore  the  Elbow,  diflocated  outwardly, 

YOu  may  know  that  the  elbow  iscliflocated  outvyardly,  if  atany  timeyouffiallobfefve  the  Sign, 
arm  to  be  diftended,  and  not  able  to  be  bended.  Wherefore  you  muft  forthwith  un¬ 
dertake  the  reftitution  thereof^  for  foar  of  defluxion  and  inflammation  which  the  bitter- 
tiefsofpainufually  caufeth,  upon  what  part  foever  the  luxation  happens.  There  is  one  manner  of  Cure 
reftoring  it,  which  is,  you  muft  caufe  one  to  hold  hard  and  fteddy  the  Patients  arm  a  little  under  the 
|oynt  of  theffioulder,  and  in  the  mean  while  let  the  Surgeon  draw  the  arm,  takino^  hold  thereof 
with  his  hand,_  and  alfo  force  the  (houlder-bone  outwards,  and  the  eminence  of  the  cubit  inwards 
but  let  him  by  little  and  little  draw  and  extend  the  arm,  wrefting  it  gently  this  Way  and  that  wa/ 
that  he  may  bring  back  the  bone  which  fell  out  into  its  cavity.  I  have  thus  exprefly  delivered  this’  ACaution^ 
that  the  young  Surgeon  may  underftand,  that  the  arm  muft  not  be  bended  for  the  teftorine  of  this  ^ 

kind  of  diflocation;  for  reftitution  cannot  fo  be  hoped  for,  becaufe  by  this  kind  of  luxation  the 
inner  pi«efsof  the  cubit  polrefleth  the  place  of  the  exterior  procefs  in  the  cavity  of  the  Ihouldef- 
bone.  Wherefore  whilli  the  atm  is  bended  or  crooked,  the  cubit  is  only  lifted  up,  and  not  drawn 

111  j  It  ^  reftitution  thereof  with  our  hands  alone,  you  mult  caufe 

the  diflocated  arm,  lightly  bended,  to  embrace  apod,  then  muft  the  end  of  cubit  called  O&cm- 
mm  be  tied  or  bound  about  with  a  llrong  ligature  or  line,  and  then  relied  into  its  cavity  by  nuttffiir 
a  battoon  or  ftaff  into  the  ligature,  as  is  demonftrated  by  this  enfuing  figure.  >  ^  P  .a 


U  i 


AfgHte 


bf  Vi  floiatms,  or  Luxations. 


B  o  OK  XVI. 


Thereis  alfo  another  more  exquifite  way  of  i 
ftoring  it,  which  is  exprefled  by  the  latter  hgt 
Wherein  a  line  of  fome  inch  breadth  is  call  abc 
the  Olecramtm  of  the  arm,  embracing  a  poll 
pillar,  and  it  is  drawn  fo  long,  until  the  dilloc^ 
ted  bone  be  brought  into  its  feat.  Now  we  know  that  the  bone  is  returned  into  its  place,  and  re- 
ftored,  when  the  pain  ceafeth,  and  the  figure  and  whole  natural  conformation  is  reftored  to  the  arm, 
and  the  bending  and  extending  thereof  is  eafie,  and  not  painful. 


A  Figure  n’hich Jhen>s  the  tvay  how  to  refiore  the  Elbow  A  Figure  which  (hews  how  to  rejiore  the  Elbow 

by  putting  it  about  a  pofi^  with  a  batton,  i>y  only  cajiing  a  line  about  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Of  the  Oi/Iocation  of  the  Elbow  totheinfide.^  and  of  a  complete  and  uncomplete  Luxation, 


The  cure. 


I 


F  the  elbow  be  diflocatedto  the  inner  part,  the  arm  mull:  befirongly  and  powerfully  exten¬ 
ded,  then  bended  quickly,  and  with  fudden  violence,  fo  that  his  hand  may  fmite  upon  his 
ftioulder.  Some  put  fome  round  thing  into  the  bout  of  the  elbow,  and  upon  that  do  fud- 
denly  force  the  elbow  to  the  Ihoulder,  as  we  have  formerly  faid.  If  the  cubit-bone  be  only  light¬ 
ly  moved  out  of  its  place  into  the  upper  or  lowe^place,  it  is  eafily  reftored  by  drawing  and  forcing 
it  into  its  cavity,  after  this  following  manner.  Let  two  extend  the  arm,  taking  hold  thereof  at  the 
Ihoulder  and  wrift,  and  each  draw  towards  himfelf ;  And  alfo  the  Surgeon  fwho  (hall  there  be 
prefent)  (hall  force  the  bone  which  is  dillocated  from  that  part  whereunto  it  is  bended,  unto  the 
contrary  :  After  he  (hall  thus  have  relfored  it,  he  (hall  lay  the  arm  in  a  ftrait  angle,  and  fo  bind  it 
up,  and  apply  fit  medicines  formerly  mentioned,  and  fo  let  him  carry  it  in  a  fcarf  put  about  his  neck, 
St)it  62  fe[t  7  diflocation  of  the  Ihoulder.  Hippocrates  bids,  that  the  Patient,  after  it  is  fet,  (liall 

often  endeavour  to  bend  his  hand  upwards  and  downwards,  and  alfo  extend  and  bend  his  arm,  yea, 
and  alfo  to  attempt  to  lift  up  fome  heavy  thhig  with  his  hand ,  for  fo  it  will  come  to  pafs,  that  the 
ligaments  of  this  joynt  may  become  more  foft,  ready  and  able  to  perform  their  accultomed  tundfi- 
ons,  and  alfo  the  bones  of  the  cubit  and  (houlder  (hall  be  freed  from  the  affedf  termed  Ancylojis^ 
whereto  they  are  incident  by  the  luxations  of  this  part.  Now  Ancylofu  is  a  certain  preternatural 
agglutination,  coagmentation,  and,  as  it  were,  union  of  fundry  and  feveral  bones  in  the  fame  joynt, 
which  afterwards  hinders  the  bending  and  extenlion  thereof.  Now  a  Callus  is  generated  in  the  el¬ 
bow  fooner  than  in  any  other  articulation,  whether  it  remaineth  out,  or  be  put  into  joynt,  by  rea- 
fon  that  by  reft  and  celfation  from  the  accuftomed  actions,  a  vifeid  humor  which  is  placed  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  joynts,  as  alfo  another  which  is  preternatural  drawn  thither  by  pain,  floweth  down,  and 
is  liardned,  and  gleweth  the  bones  together,  as  I  have  obferved  in  many,  by  reafon  of  the  idlenefs 
and  too  loi’g  reft  of  this  part:  Wherefore  that  We  may  withltand  this  afted,  the  whole  ligation 
muft  beloofed  fooner  and  oftnerthan  otherwifo,  "that  is  to  fay,  every  third  day,  and  then  the  Pati¬ 
ents  arm  muft  be  gently  moved  everyway.  Within  the  fpace  of  twenty,  or  twenty  hve  days,  thefe 
reftored  Bones  recover  their  ftrength,  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  hapning  accidents.  It  is  ne- 
ceffary  alfo  that  the  Surgeon  know  that  the  Kadius.^  or  wand,  (ometimes  fajleth  out,  when  the  cu¬ 
bit  or  ell  is  wholly  diflocated ,  wherefore  he  muft  be  mindful  in  fetting  the  cubit,  that  heallb  reftore 

the 


Wiiy  the  el¬ 
bow  is  moft 
fubjeft  to  An- 
cjhfis. 


•• 


B  o  o  K  XVI.  Of  T>ipocationSy  or  Luxations* 

the  wand  to  its  place-,  in  the  upper  part  it  hath  a  round  procefs  lightly  hollowed,  wherein  it  re'ceiveth 
the  (houlder-bone :  it  hath  alfo  an  eminency  which  admitteth  the  two  headed  mufcle. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

•  Of  the  ViJIocation  of  the  Styliformis^  or  bodkin-lik^  procefs  of  the  Cubit  or  EU. 

THc  procefs  of  the  Ell  called  Styloides^  being  articulated  to  the  wrift  by  Diarthrofis^  by  which  it  Differences 
is  received  in  a  fmall  cavity,  is  dillocated,and  falleth  out*fometimes  in  wards, fomewhiles  out-  caufes. 

wards :  The  caufe  ufually  is  the  falling  of  the  body  from  high  upon  the  hands  :  It  is  re- 
ftored,  if  that  you  force  it  into  its  feat,  diligently  bind  it,  and  apply  thereto  very  aftringent  and  dry¬ 
ing  medicines :  But  yet,  though  you  (hall  diligently  perform  all  things  which  may  be  done  in  diflocati-  Cure. 
ons,yet  you  (hall  never  fo  bring  it  to  pafs  that  this  bone  (hall  be  perfectly  reilored,  and  abfolutely'put 
into  the  place  where-hence  it  wenrt  Which  thing  behave  read,  obferved  by  Woen  Smt.i.  feSt.ciy 

(faith  he)  the  greater  bone,  to  wit,  the  Ell,  is  removed  from  the  other,  that  is,  the  Wand,  it  is  not  ^  finuult.feSt* 
eafily  reliored  to  its  own  nature  again  *,  for  that,  feeing  that  neither  any  other  common  connexion  of  * 

twp  bones,  which  they  call  or  union,  when  it  is  drawn  afunder  and  deffroyed,  maybe  re¬ 

duced  into  its  former  nature,  by  reafon  thefe  ligaments  wherewith  they  were  formerly  contained,  and 
as  it  were  continued,  are  too  violently  diftended  and  relaxed,  whence  it  happens,  that  I  have  in 
thefe  cafes  often  obferved,  that  the  diligence  and  care  of  the  Surgeon  hath  nothing  availed. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

Of  the  Diflocation  of  the  TVrifl, 

WE  underhand  by  the  wrift,  a  certain  bony  body,  confifting  of  a  compofure  of  eight  bones  Here, as  before 
knit  to  the  whole  cubit  by  T>iarthrofis :  For  the  wrift  confidered  wholly  in  its  felf^  is  knit  3 
and  articulated  with  the  ell  and  wand :  Whth  that,  againft  the  little  huger  with  this, 
againft  the  thumb ;  For  thus,  as  it  were,  by  two  connexions  the  joynt  is  made  more  hrm  j  yet  may  it  and  HippTcrat. 
be  diflocated  inwardly,  outwardly,  and  towards  the  (ides.  We  fay  it  is  luxated  inwardly  when  the  inexpreffing 
hand  hands  upwards,  but  outwardly,  when  it  is  crook’d  in  and  cannot  be  extended :  But  if  it  chance  names  and 
to  be  diflocated  (ide-ways,  it  hands  awry  either  towards  the  little  huger,  or  elfe  towards  the  thumb,  difldcafonf^^ 
as  the  luxation  befals  to  this  or  that  fide.  The  caufe  hereof  may  feem  to  depend  upon  the  different  ^ 
dearticulation  of  the  ell  and  wand  with  the  handorwrih:  For  the  wand,  which  is  articulated  on 
the  lower  part  with  the  wrih  at  the  thumb,  by  its  upper  part,  whilh  it  receives  the  outward  fwelling 
or  condyle  of  the  ell  in  its  cavity,  performs  the  circular  motions  of  the  hands :  But  the  cubit  or  ell, 
which  in  like  fort  is  conned:ed  on  the  lower  part  by  Viarthrofis  at  the  little  finger  with  the  Wrifi, 
being  articulated  on  the  upper  part  with  the  Ihoulder-bone,  bends  and  extends,  or  ftretches  forth 
the  hand.  There  is  one  way  to  reflore  the  formerly  mentioned  diflocations  :  The  arm  on  one  fide 
and  the  hand  on  another  muftbe  extended  upon  a  hard  refifting  and  fmooth  place,  fo  that  it  may 
lie  flat'i  and  you  muft  have  a  care  that  the  part  whence  the  diflocated  bone  fell,  be  the  lower  in  its 
fite  and  place,  and  the  part  whither  it  is  gone,  the  higher  :  Then  to  conclude,  the  prominencies  of 
the  bones  mufl:  be  prefled  down  by  the  hand  of  the  Surgeon,  until  by  the  force  of  comprelEon  and 
iite  the  luxated  bones  be  thruft  and  forced  into  their  places  and  cavities. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Of  the  diflqcated  bones  of  the  Wrif  * 

THe  wrift  confifts  of  eight  bones,  whichcannot,  unlefs  by  extraordinary  violence, be  put  or  fall 

out  of  their  places.  Yet  if  they  (hall  at  anytime  fall  out,they  will  (hew  it  by  the  tumor  of  the  Sign* 
part  whereto  they  are  gone,  and  by  the  depreffion  of  that  wherefrom  they  are  fled  :  They 
may  be  reflored,  if  the  difeafed  hand  be  extended  upon  a  table and  if  the  bones  (hall  be  diflocated 
inwards,  the  hand  (hall  be  placed  with  the  palm  upwards,  then  the  Surgeon  (hall,  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  prefs  down  the  eitinencies  of  the  bones,  and  force  each  bone  into  its  place  i  But  if  the 
luxation  be  outwards,  he  (hall  lay  the  palm  next  to  the  table,  and  prefs  it  after  the  lame  manner. 

To  conclude,  if  the  luxation  (hall  be  toward  either  (ide,  the  luxated  bones  (hall  be  thruft  towards 
the  contrary,  and  the  reftored  bones  (hall  be  ptefently  contained  in  |;heir  places  with  fit  remedies, 
binding,  rowling,  and  carrying  the  hand  in  a  fcarf. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Of  the  diflocated  hones  of  the  Jfter-rvriji'. 

THere  are  four  bones  in  the  palm  or  aftef-wrift,  the  two  middlemoft  whereof  cannot  be  diflo-  Celfus  lib.%. 
cated  (ide-ways,  becaufe  they  are  hindred  and  kept  from  falling  afide  by  the  oppofition  of 
the  parts,  as  it  were  refifting  them.  Neither  can  that  which  anfwereth  to  the  little  finger, 
nor  that  whereon  the  fore-fingers  reft,  be  diflocated  towards  that  fide  which  is  next  the 
middle  bones,  whereof  we  now  fpakc,  but  only  on  the  other  fide,  freed  for  the  neighbour-hood  of 
the  bones ;  But  all  of  thetn  may  be  dillocated  inwardly  and  o'atwardly.-  They  may  be  reftored  as 
thofe  of  the  wrift. 


CHAP. 
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Of  Diflocatiom  or  Luocdtions, 


Boor  XVI. 


CHAP.  XXXVIir:  ‘ 

Of  the  difocated  Finger* 

Lfothe  bones  of  the  fingers  may  be  four  fevcral  ways  diflbcated,  inwardly,  outwardly,  and 
at  each  fide.  To  reftore  them,  they  muft  be  laid  ftrait  upon  a  table,  and  fo  put  into  joynt 
\ifhy  the  dif.  ^  ^ j^^y  be  eafily  reftorcd,  by  reafon  their  fockets  are  not  deep,  and  their 

mfybtShir  joints  arc  Ihorter,  and  ligaments  lefsftrong.  In  twelve  days  fpace  they  will  recover  their  Itrength,  as 
reftored.  alfo  thofe  dillocations  that  happen  to  the  wrift  and  aftcr-wrifi. 


fil.  3.  de  art. 


Gd.  com.  Ad 
[Ul.  4« 

de  art. 


A  fubluxation 
may  bcfal  the 
thigh  from  an 
internal  caufa. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Of  a  dijlocated  "Thigh  or  Hifi 

THe  thigh  or  hip  may  be  diflocated,  and  fall  forth  towards  all  the  fbut  parts,  but  moft  fre¬ 
quently  inwards,  next  to  that  outwards,  but  very  feldom  either  forwards  or  backwards. 
A  fubluxation  cannot  happen  in  this  joynt,  as  neither  in  the  Ihoulder,  cfpecially  from 
an  external  caufe,  contrary  to  which  it  ufually  happens  in  the  elbow,  hand,  knee,  and 
foot.  The  caufe  hereof  is,  for  that  the  heads  of  thigh  and  (houlder-bone  are  exadly  round, 
and  the  fockets  which  receive  them  have  certain  borders  and  edges  tncompalling  them ;  Here¬ 
unto  may  be  added,  that  ftrong  mufcles  encompafs  each  dearticulation,  fo  that  it  cannot  come 
to  pafs  that  part  of  the  ^heads  of  fuch  bones  may  be  contained  in  the  cavity,  and  other  parts 
hand  or  fall  forth,  but  that  they  will  quickly  be  reftored  to  their  places  by  the  motion  and  wheel¬ 
ing  about  of  the  joynt,  and  the  llrength  of  the  encompalTing  mufcles.  But  a  fubluxation  may  feem 
to  happen  in  thefe  parts  from  an  internal  caufe.  F  or  then  the  ligaments  and  ties  being  foftned 
and  relaxed,  cannot  draw  and  carry  back  the  head  of  the  bone  handing  forth  fo  iar  as  the  edges 
of  the  focket.  If  the  hip  be  diflocated  towards  the  inner  part,  that  leg  becomes  longer  and  larger 
than  the  other,  but  the  knee  appears  fomewhat  lower,  and  looks  outwardly  with  the  whole  footy 
neither  can  the  Patient  hand  upon  his  leg.  To  conclude,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  bewrays  it 
felf  lying  in  the  groin,  with  a  fwelling  manifefl  both  tp  the  eye  anddiand  now  the  leg  is  longer 
than  that  which  is  found,  fot  that  the  head  of  the  thigh  is  out  of  its  focket  or  cavity,  and  lituated 
lowered,  to  wit,  in  the  groin,  therefore  the  leg  is  made  by  fo  much  the  larger.  Now  the  knee  hands 
forth  becaufe  neceflarily  the  lower  head  ot  the  thigh-bone  hands  contrary  to  the  focket.  For 
this  is  common  to  all  diflocated  bones,  that  when  as  the  diflocation  happens  to  the  one  fide,  the 
other  end  of  the  bone  flies  out  to  the  contrary.  Whence  it  is,  that  if  the  upper-head  of  the  thigh¬ 
bone  (hall  fall  inwards,  then  the  other  head,  which  is  at  the  knee,  muft  neceflarily  look  outwards. 
The  like  happens  in  other  diflocations.  The  leg  cannot  be  bended  towards  the  groin,  for  that  the 
diflocated  bone  holds  the  extending  mufcles  of  the  fame  part  fo  ftitfly  ftrctched  out,  that  they  can¬ 
not  yield,  or  apply  themfclves  to  the  benders.  For  flexion  or  bending  ought  to  precede  extenfi- 
and  extenlion,  flexion. 


on 


CHAP.  XL. 

Progno(Hcks  belonging  to  a  diflocated  Hip. 


danger  in  the  diflocation  of  the  hip,  that  either  the  bone  cannot  be  put  into 
vvliy  i|ie  thigh  I  leaft  unlefs  with  very  much  trouble,  or  el(e  being  put  in,  that  it  may 

Sis  difficuir  JL  prefently  fall  out  again.  Fof  if  the  tendons'of  the  mufcles,  the  ligaments,  and  other  ner- 
ly  reftored,  vous  parts  of  the  member  be  hard  andftrong,  they,  by  reafon  of  t^heir  contumacy  and 

reftorcd,  eaft-  ftiffnefs  will  hardly  fufler  the  bone  to  return  to  its  place.  If  that  they  be  foft,  loofe,  effeminate 

]y  falls  out  J  contain  the  reftored  bone  in  its  place.  Neither  will  it  be  any  better  con- 

•  tained,  if  that  (hort,  but  yet  ftrongand  round  ligament,  which  faftens  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
on  the  infide  in  the  focket  or  cavity  of  the  huckle-bone,  be  broken  or  relaxed.  Now  it  may  be 
broken  by  fome  violent  Ihock  or  accident,  it  may  be  relaxed  by  the  congeftion  and  long  ftay 
of  fome  excrementitious ,  tough  and  vifeous  humour  lying  about  the  joynt,  through  which 
.  V  ^  •  means  it  waxeth  foft.  But  if  it  be  broken,  how  often  foever  the  bone  be  reftored,  it  will  prefently 
J-ldrcla'Tcr^  fall  out  again.  If  it  be  relaxed,  there  is  only  this  hope  to  contain  the  reftored  bone,  that  is.  To 
oil  of  the  ia-  confume  and  draw  away  the  heaped  up  humidity  by  application  of  Medicines  and  Cautaies  ot 
ternal  liga-  both  kinds,  for  which  purpofe  thofe  are  more  effedual  which  do  adtually  burn,  tor  that  they  dry 

and  ftrengthen  more  powerfully.  Leannefs  of  the  body,  and  thQ  wznt  oi  Jponettrofes,  that  is,  of 
Gd  com  Ad  broad  tendons,  and  external  ligaments,  whereof  many  encompafs  the  knee,  increafes  the  difficulty 
fnur^2.idtA.  of  containing  it  in  the  place.  But  the  parts  adjoyning  to  the  diflocated  and  not-let  bone  fall  away 

dc  an.  '  by  little  and  little,  and  confume  with  an  Atrophia  or  want  of  nourilhment  •,  both  becaufe  the  part 

it  felf  is  forced  to  delift  from  the  accuftomed  adions  and  fundions,  asalfo  for  that  the  veins,  ar¬ 
teries  and  nerves  being  more  ftraitned  and  put  out  of  their  places,  hinder  the  fpirits  and  nourifti- 
ment  frow  flowing  fo  freely  as  they  ought,  to  the  part :  Whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  prt  it 
felf  is  made  more  weak,  the  native  heat  being  debilitated  through  idlenefs,  it  can  neither  attrad  the  • 
alimentary  juice,  neither  can  it  digeft  and  alflmilate  that  little  thereof  which  flows  and  lalleth  thereto. 
Verily  the  thigh-bone,  as  long  as  it  is  forth  of  tHecavity,  grows  no  more  after  the  manner  as  the 
other  bones  of  the  body  do,  and  therefore  in  fome  (pace  of  time  you  may  perceive  it  to  be  ftiort- 

cr  than  the  found  bone.  Notwithftanding  the  bones  of  the  kg  turd  foot  are  not  hindred  of  their 

growth, 
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growth,  for  they  are  not  out  of  their  proper  places*  Now  for  that  the  whole  leg  appears  more 
llendcr,  you  mult  think  that  happens  only  by  the  extenuation  and  leannefs  of  the  proper  mufcles 
thereof.  The  fame  thing  happens  to  the  whole  hand,  in  the  largell  acception  ,  when  as  the 
fhoulderis  outof  joynt,  unlefsthat  the  calamity  and  lofs  kbeof  is  thekfs.  For  thelhoulder  be¬ 
ing  forth  of  joynt  you  may  dofomething  with  your  hand,  whereby  it  will  come  to  pafs  that  no 
fmall  portion  of  nourifhment  may  flovV  dowh  into  thefe  pltts.  But  the  thigh-bone  being  difld- 
cated,  efpecially  inwards  in  a  child  unborn,  or  an  infant,  much  lefs  alimentary  hourilhment 
flows  to  that  part,  becaufe  it  can  much  lefs  ufe  the  foot  and  leg  by  reafon  of  the  diflocation  of  the 
hip,  than  it  can  do  the  hand  by  a  luxation  of  the  Ihoulder.  But  now  we  mull  thus  underhand  that 
which  is  faid  by  Hippocrates^  That  diilocated  bones,  and  not  reftored,  do  decreafe  or  arehindred  Hi^f9cratesc%.^ 
from  their  juft  growth,  to  be  only  in  thofe  who  have  not  yet  attained  to  their  full  and  natu-  pkmed/jiif.  i, 
rally  appointed  growth  in  every  dimenfion.  For  in  men  Of  full  growth,  the  bones  which  are 
not  reftored,  become  more  llender,  but  yet  no  Ihorter,  as  appears  by  that  which  he  hath  deliver¬ 
ed  of  the  Ihoulder. 


CHAP.  XLI.  • 

Of  the  fgns  of  the  Hip  dfocated  oittvaardly  or  mvpardly» 

THe  thigh-bone  or  hip  when  it  is  diilocated  outwardly,  and  not  reftored,  after  fomie  timse 
the  pain  is  affwaged,  and  ilefti  grows  about  it,  the  head  of  the  bone  wears  it  felf  a  new 
cavity  in  the  adjoyninghip,  whereinto  it  betakes  it  felf,  fo  that  at  the  length  the  Pa¬ 
tients  may  go  without  a  ftaff,  neither  fo  deformed  a  leannefs  will  walk  their  leg.  But  if  the 
luxation  happen  inwards,  a  greater  le  mnefs  will  befal  them,  by  reafon  that  the  velTels  naturally 
run  more  inwardly  as  Galen  obferves  in  the  dillocation  of  the  Vertebr£  to  the  inlide ,  therefore  it 
comes  to  pafs  that  they  are  more  grievoufly  opprefled  *.  Befides,  the  thigh-bone  cannot  wag  or  once 
Ifir  againlt  the  lhare-bonc  i  wherefore  if  the  bone  thus  diilocated  be  not  reftored  to  its  joynt  again, 
then  they  muft  calt  their  leg  about  as  they  walk,  juft  as  we  fee  Oxen  do.  Wherefore  the  found  leg  51. 

Whilft  they  go,  takes  much  IcTs  fpace  than  the  lame,  becaufe  this,  whilit  it  ftirreth  or  moveth,  muft 
necelfarily  fetch  a  compafs  about,  but  that  performeth  its  motion  in  a  right  line.  Belides,  whilft  the 
Patients  ftand  upon  their  lame  leg  to  put  forwards  the  found,  they  are  forced  to  ftand  crooked, 
vvhereupon  they  are  forced  to  ftay  themfelves  with  a  ftaff  that  they  fall  not. 

Furthermore  thofe  who  have  this  bone  diilocated  cither  backwards  or  outwards,  fo  that  it  can-  Signs  of  the 
not  be  reftored,  have  the  part  it  felf  grow  ftiff  and  hard  '•»  which  is  thecaule  why  the  ham  may  be  thigh-bone 
bended  without  great  pain,  and  they  may  ftand,  and  go  upon  the  tops  of  the;r  toes  >  befides  alfo,  ^idocaced 
when  they  defire  to  go  fafter,  they  are  forced  to  ftoop,  and  ftrengthen  themfelves  by  laying  their 
hand  on  their  lame  thigh  at  every  ftep,  both  for  that  their  lank  leg  is  thelhortcr,  as  alfo  becaufe  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  Ihould  not  lie  wholly  or  perpendicularly  upon  the  joynt  or  head  of  the 
thigh-bone.  Yet  in  continuance  of  time,  when  they  are  ufed  to  it,  they  may  go  without  any  ftaff 
in  their  hands.  Yet  in  the  interim,  the  found  leg  becomes  more  deformed  in  the  compofure  and 
figure,  becaufe,  whilft  it  fuccours  the  oppofite  and  lame  leg  by  the  firna  Handing  on  the  ground,  it 
'  bears  the  weight  of  the  whole  body,  in  performance  whereof  the  ham  muft  necelfarily  now  and  then 
bend.  But  on  the  contrary,  when  as  the  head  of  the  thigh  being  diilocated  inwards  is  not  put  in¬ 
to  the  joynt,  if  the  Patient  be  arrived  at  his  full  growth,  after  that  the  head  of  the  bone  hath  made 
it  felt  a  cavity  in  the tieighbouring  bone  wherein  it  may  reft,  he  may  be  able  to  walk  without  a 
ftaff,  becaufe  the  diilocated  leg  cannot  eafily  be  bended  toward  the  groin  or  ham,  and  he  will  fooner 
reft  upon  his  heel  than  upon  his  toes.  This  kind  of  dillocation  if  it  be  inveterate,  can  never  be 
,  reftored .  And  thefe  things  happen,  when  as  the  thigh-bone  is  diilocated  inwards,  or  when  the  inter- 

i  nal  ligament  which  fallens  the  dearticuiation  ftiall  be  broken  or  relaxed.  But  the  contrary  lhall 

I  plainly  appear  if  the  dillocation  lhall  happen  to  be  outwards’,  for  then  the  lame  leg  becomes  the 

I  Ihorter,  becaufe  the  head  of  the  thigh  flies  into  a  place  higher  than  its  cavity,  and  the  mufcles  of 

1  'that  part  are  contradfed  towards  their  original,  and  convullively  draw  the  bone  upwards  together 

I  with  them.  The  whole  leg,  together  with  the  knee  and  foot  looketh  inwards,  they  cannot  go  up- 

:  •  on  their  heels,  but  ujx)n  the  fetting  on  of  the  toes.  The  leg  may  be  bended,  which  it  cannot  be  iii  , 

I  a  dillocation  ot  the  thigh  inwards,  as  Taulus  Ihews.  Therefore  we  muft  diligently  obferve  that 

I  fentence  of  Hippdcrates  which  is  read  with  a  negative,  in  thefe  words,  Sed  neque  confle&ere  quemadmo^  '* 

!  durnfanum  erm  pojjknt,  that  they  ought  to  be  read  with  an  affirmative  after  this  manner,^  confle&ere^  [rtlc! 

I  qnvi  &  crus  ipfum^  &c.  But  now  the  lame  leg  will  better  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  body  in  an  " 

^  internal  dillocation  for  then  the  head  of  the  thigh  is  more  perpendicularly 

'  Juojedt  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  body.  Therefore  when  in  the  fuccefs  of  time  it  lhall  by  wearing 

I  aye  made  it  felt  a  cavity  in  the  neighbouring  bone,  which  in  time  will  be  confirmed,  fo  that  there 
n  reftoring  the  dillocation,  neverthelefs  the  Patient  lhall  be  able  to  go  without 

^  -11  u  r  1  trouble  him  whence  it  follows,  that  the  whole  leg  alfo 

wi  1  become  lets  lean,  for  that  going  is  lefs  painful,  neither  are  the  veffels  fo  tnuch  prelfed  as  in  that 
dillocation  which  is  made  inwardly. 
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Of  the  f high-hone  diflocated  forwards. 

|T  feldom  hapneth  that. tlie  thigh  is  diflocated  forwards-,  yet  when  as  it  (hall  happen,  it  is  by 
"  thefc  figns.  The  head  of  the  thigh  lieth  towards  the  lhare  ^  whence  the  groins  fwell  up,  and 
the  buttock  on  the  contrary  is  wrinkled  and  extenuated  by  reafon  of  the  contradion  of  tho 
mufcles  s  the  Patient  cannot  extend  his  leg  without  pain,  no  verily,  not  fo  much  as  bend  it  to¬ 
wards  the  groin,  for  for  the  fore-mufcle  which  arifeth  from  the  hanch-  bone  is  fo  prelfed  by  the  head 
of  the  thigh,  that  it  cannot  be  diftended  neither  can  the  ham  be  bended  without  very  much  pain. 
But  the  fame  leg  is  equal  at  the  heel  with  the  other  leg,  yet  the  Patient  cannot  (land  upon  the  fet- 
tingon  of  the  toes',  therefore  when  he  is  forced  to  go,  he  toucheth  the  ground  with  his  heel  only, 
yea  verily  the  foie  of  his  foot  is  lefs  inclined  to  the  forefide,  neither  doth  it  feldom  happen,  that  the 
urme  oy  rc^-  urine,  by  this  accident,  is  fuppreft  i  becaufe  the  head  of  the  thigh  opprefles  the  greater  nerves 
fon  of  an  inter- from  whence  thofe  arife  which  are  carried  to  the  bladdet,  which  through  the  occalion  ofthiscom- 
nal  diflocation  jg  pained  and  inflamed  by  confent :  Now  when  inflammation  ihall  feiie  upon  the  Spnei- 

boat  ^  mufcle,  the  urine  can  fcarcely  flow  out,  for  that  it  is  hindred  by  the  fwelling. 


Stopping  of 
urine  by  rea- 


Signs, 
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Of  the  'Thigh-hone  diflocated  bachp>ards. 

SEldomalfo  is  the  thigh-bone  diflocated  backwards,  becaufe  the  hind-part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
huckle-bone  is  deeper  and  more  deprefled  than,  the  force*,  whence  it  is  that  the  diflocation 
of  the  thigh  to  the  inner  part  is  more  frequent  than  the  reft.  The  Patient  can  neither 
extend  nor  bend  his  leg  by  reafon  of  the  much  compreffion  andtentionof  the  mufcles  which  en- 
compafs  the  head  of  the  thigh  by  this  kind  of  luxation.  But  the  pain  is  increafed  when  be 
would  bend  his  ham,  for  that  then  the  mufcles  are  more  ftrongly  extended.  The  lame  leg  is 
Ihorter  than  the  found:  When  the  buttocks  are  preffed,  the  head  of  the  thigh  is  perceived  hid 
amongft  the  mufcles  of  that  part,  but  the  oppofite  groin  is  lax,  foft,  and  depreft  with  a  manifeft  ca¬ 
vity.  The  heel  touches  not  the  ground,  for  that  the  head  of  the  thigh  is  plucked  back  again  by  the 
mufcles  of  the  buttocks,  amongft  which  it  lieth  hid  :  But  principally  by  that  which  is  the  larger,  and 
which  is  faid  to  make,  as  it  were  the  pillow  or  cuftiion  of  the  buttocks  -,  for  this  is  much  more  prefled 
in  this  kind  of  diflocation  than  the  reft:  Whence  it  is,  that  the  Patient  cannot  bend  his  knee,  be¬ 
caufe  the  extention  of  the  nervous  produdion  or  large  tendon  which  covers  the  knee  is  (o  great. 
But  if  the  Patient  will  (land  upon  the  foot  of  his  luxated  leg  without  a  ftaff,  he  (hall  fall  down 
backwards,  for  that  the  body  is  inclined  to  that  part,  the  head  of  the  thigh  being  not  diredtly 
underneath  for  the  propping  or  bearing  up  of  the  body  -,  wherefore  he  is  forced  to  fuftain  himfelf 
upon  a  crutch  on  his  lame  fide.  Having  promifed  thefe  things  of  the  differences,  ligns,  (ymptoms 
and  prognofticks,  it  now  remaineth,  that  we  briefly  deferibe  the  different  ways  of  reftoring  them. 
The  general  according  to  the  difference  of  the  parts  whither  it  is  fallen.  I*  irft,  you  muft  place  the  Patient  upon 
a  bench  or  table,  groveling,  or  with  his  face  upwards,  or  upon  one  fide,  laying  fome  foft  quilt  or 
coverlid  under  him,  that  he  may  lie  the  eafier.  Now  you  muft  place  him  fo,  that  the  part  unto 
which  the  bone  is  flown,  maybe  higher,  but  from  whence  it  is  fled,  the  lower.  FqrT  the  thigh¬ 
bone  be  diflocated  outwards  or  backwards,  then  muft:  the  Patient  be  laid  groveling  if  inwardly,  up¬ 
on  his  back  i  if  forwards,  then  upon  his  fide.  Then  muft  extenfion  and  impulfion  be  made  towards 
the  cavity,  that  fo  it  may  be  forced  thereinto  :  But  if  the  diflocation  be  frefti,  and  in  a  foft  body, 
as  a  woman,  child,  and  fuch  like,  whofe  joynts  are  more  lax,  it  (hall  not  be  any  ways  needful  to 
make  great  extenfion  with  ftrong  ligatures  for  the  reftoring  if?  the  Surgeons  hand  (hall  fuffice, 
or  a  lift  or  towel  caft  about  it.  In  the  interim  the  bone  (hall  be  kept  faft  with  comprelfes  applied 
about  the  joynt :  Then  the  Surgeon  (Itall  extend  the  thigh,  taking  hold  thereof  above  the  knee,  in  a 
(trait  line,  and  fo  fet  it  diredfly  againft  the  cavity,  and  then  prefently  thruft  it  thereinto.  F or  thus 
(hall  he  reftore  it,  if  fo  be  that  in  thrufting  it  he  lift  up  the  head  thereof  fomewhat  higher,  left  the 
lips  of  the  cavity  force  it  back,  and  hinder  it  from  entring.  Now  becaufe  unlefs  there  be  juft  ex¬ 
tenfion,  there  can  be  no  reftitution  hoped  for,  it  is  far  better  in  that  part,  that  is,  to  extend  in 
fomewhat  more  than  is  necelTary,  yet  fo,  that  you  do  not  endanger  the  breaking  of  any  inu(cles, 
tendon  or  other  nervous  body.  For  that  as  Hippocrates  writes,  when  as  the  mufcles  are  ftrong  and 
large,  you  may  fafely  extend  them,  if  fo  be  that  you  difplace  nothing  by  the  force  of  the  extenfi¬ 
on.  If  your  hand  will  not  fuffice  to  make  juft  extenfion,  you  muft  ufe  the  help  of  an  Engine, 
fuch  as  is  our  Pulley,  faftned  totwopofts,  fo  much  of  the  rope  being  let  forth  and  drawn  up  again 
as  (liall  fuffice  for  the  bufinefs  in  hand  i  in  the  performance  whereof,  it  is  fit  that  the  Patients 
friends  abfent  themfelves  from  this  fad  fpedacle,  and  that  the  Surgeon  be  refolute,  and  not  de¬ 
terred  from  his  bufinefs  by  the  lamentation,  neither  of  the  Patient  nor  his  friends.  But  for  that  we 
write  thefe  things  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  young  Pracfticioners,  it  feemeth  meet,  that  having  deli¬ 
vered  thefo  things  in  general,  of  reftoring  the  thigh-bone,  that  we  run  over  thefe  generalities  in 
each  particular,  beginning  with  that  diflocation  which  is  made  inwardly. 
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Of  refioTingthethigh-hdne  dijlocand  inwafds,  . 

1*^  Patient  after  the  fbrefaid  manner,  upon  a  table  or  bench,  in  the  midfr  where- 

or  mall  Itand  laiined  a  wooden  pin  of  a  foots  length,  and  as  thick  as  the  handle  of  a  fjpade  ufeth 
to  be  5  but  It  mull:  be  wrapped  about  with  fome  foft  cloth,  left  the  hardnefs  hurt  the  buttocks, 
e^ixt  which  It  muft  ftand,  as  we  read  that  Hippocrates  did  in  the  extenfion  of  a  broken 
leg.  1  he  wooden  pin  hath  this  ufe,^  to  hold  the  body  that  it  may  not  follow  him  that  draweth 
or  extendethitj  and  that  the  extenfion  being  made  as  much  as  is  requifite,  it  may  go  between 
the  entonaum  and  the  head  of  the  diilocated  thigh.  For  thus  there  is  no  great  need  of  counter- 

cxtenhon  towards  the  upward  parts  i  and  befides  it  helpcthto  force  back  the  bone  into  its  cavi- 

rj  u  j-  concurring,  who  twining  fomewhiles  to  this,  and  otherwhiles  to  that 

%  ^  '^ole  work.  But  when  the  extenfion  hath  need  of  counter-extenlion,  then 

'  have  luch  ligatures  at  hand,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  reftoring  of  adiflo- 

cr,  to  be  drawn  above  the  Ihoulder.  One  of  thefe  (hall  be  faftned  above  the  joynt 

^  iind  extended  by  a  ftrongmanj  another  (hall  be  call  above  the  knee  by  another  with 

e  1  e  orce.  But  if  you  cannot  have  a  wooden  pin,  another  ftrong  and  like  ligature  (hall  be 
pu  upon  the  joyi";^  diredtly  at  the  hip,  and  held  ftift  by  the  hands  of  a  ftrong  man,  .yet  fo  that 
It  may  not  touch  the  head  of  the  thigh  by  prelling  it,  for  fo  it  would  hinder  the  reftoring  thereof. 
1  his  manner  of  extenfion  is  common  to  four  kinds  of  luxation  of  the  thigh-bone.  But  the  manner 
ot  torcing  the  bone  into  its  cavity  muft  be.  varied  in  each,  according  to  the  different  condition  of  the 
parts  whereunto  the  head  inclineth ,  to  wit,  it  muft  be  forced  outvVards  if  it  befaileil  inwards,  and 
contrary  itit  e  reft,  as  the  kind  of  the  diflocation  fhall  be.  Some  too  clowhifti  and  ignorant  knOt- 
nit  faften  the  lower  ligature  below  the  ankle,  and  thus  the  joynts  bf  the  foot  and  knee  are  more 
^ter^ed  than  that  of  hip  or  huckle-bone,  for  they  are  nearer  to  the  ligature,  and  consequently  to 
ea  ive  orce.  But  they  ought  to  dootherwifei  therefore  in  a  diflocated  Ihoulder  you  (hall  not 
talten  th^e  ligatures  to  the  hand  or  wrift,  but  above  the  elbow.  But  if  the  hands  mail  not  be  fuffici- 
en  or  t  is  then  muft  you  make  ufe  of  engines.  Wherefore  then  the  Patient  being  placed  as  is 

t,  and  the  afteCTed  part  firmly  held,  fome  round  thing  (hall  be  put  into  the  groin,  and  Sie  Patients 
nee,  together  with  his  whole  leg,  fhall  be  drawn  violently  inwards,  towards  the  other  leg.  And  in 
e  mean  while  the  head  of  the  thigh  fhall  be  ftrongly  forced  towards  the  cavity  of  the  huckle-bone, 
and  10  at  length  reftored,  as  the  following  figure  fhews :  ^ 

^  A  Figure  vphichmanifefleth  the  way  of  refoHngthefhigh-bone  dijlocated  inwards. 


SeSi.  1.  lib.  df 
fraEl. 


How  to  make 
extenfion  and 
counter-ex- 
tenfion  in  this 
kind  of  fra- 
durc. 


Ligatures  . 
made  for 
tenfion  muft 
be  faftned 
near  the  pare 
to  be  extend¬ 
ed. 


When  the  head  of  the  thigh  by  juft  extenfion  is  freed  from  the  mufcles  wherewith  it  was  infold-  A  general  pto 
ed,  and  the  mufcles  alfo  extended  that  they  may  give  way  and  yield  themfelves  more  pliant,  then  cept.  ^ 
muft  the  rope  be  fome  what  flacked,'  and  then  you  muft  alfo  defift  from  tending,  other  wife  thc  refti^ 
tution  cannot  be  performed,  for  that  the  ftronger  extenfion  of  the  engine  will  refill:  the  hand  of  the 
I  Surgeon,  thrufting  and  forcing  it  into  the  cavity.  This  precept  muft  be  obferved  in  the  reftoring  of 

i  this  and  other  diflocations.  You  mall  know  that  the  thigh  is  reftored  by  the  equality  of  the  lees 

by  the  free  and  painlefs  extenfion  and  inflexion  of  the  lame  leg.  Laftly,  by  the  application  of  ag¬ 
glutinative  medicines  f  whereof  we  have  formedy  fpoken)  the  reftored  bone  mall  be  confirmed  in  its 
^^ace  to  which  purpofe  ligation  mall  be  made,  the  ligature  being  firft  caft  upon  the  place  whereinto 
the  head  of  the  thigh  fell,  and  thence  brought  to  the  oppofite  or  found  fide  by  the  belly  and  loyns. 

In  the  mean  while  the  cavity  of  the  groin  muft  be  filled  with  fomewhat  a  thick  boulfter,  which  may 
keep  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  cavity.  Neither  muft  you  omit  junks  ftretched  down  even  to  the 
ankles,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  fracture  of  the  thigh.  Then  muft  both  the  thighs  be  bound  toge- 
ther,  whereby  the  diflocated  member  may  be  unmoveable,  and  more  and  more  ftrengthned.  Neither 
mult  this  drelTing  beloofed  until  four  or  five  days  be  palTed,  unlefs  perad  venture  the  fuddenhap- 
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fraCf. 


of  fome  other  more  grievous  fymptom  (hall  perfwade  otherwife.  To  conclude,  the  Patient  mult 

be  &pt  in  his  bed  for  the  fpace  of  a  month,  that  the  relaxed  mulcles,  nerves  and  ligaments  may  have 
rmrp  tn  rpcover  their  former  ftreOgth,  otherwife  there  is  danger  left  the  bone  may  again  fall  out  by 
tL  too  forward  and  fpeedy  walking  upon  it.  For  the  fite  of  the  thigh  it  muft  be  placed  and  kept  in 
a  middle  hgure,  yet  this  middle  figure  confifts  in  the  extehfion,  not  in  the  flexion,  as  it  is  demon- 
ftratedbyH^p<?’cm^ej-,  forthatfuch  aflgureisaccuftomableto  theleg.  ' 


CHAP.  XLV. 

bf  restoring  the  'Thigh  dijlocated  outivardly, 

"•  He  Patient  muft  be  placed  groveling  upon  a  table  in  this  kind  of  diflocation  alfo,  and  liga¬ 
tures  as  before,  caft  ^on  the  hip  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  then  extenfion  muft  be 
made  downwards,  smd  counter-extenfion  upwards  *,  then  prefently  the  head  of  the  bone 
be  forced  by  the  hand  of  the  Surgeon  into  its  place.  If  the  hand  be  not  fufficient  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  our  Pulley  muft  be  ufed,  as  the  following  figure  Iheweth. 

A  Figure  which  exprejfeth  the  manner  of  rejioring  the  Thigh  luxated  outwards. 


11^' 
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Whenitis  this  kind  of  diflocation  is  the  eafilieft  leftoredofall  thofi  which  happenin  the  thigh  othip,  fo 
that  only«-  that  I  have  diverstimes  obferved  thehead  of  the  thigh  to  have  been  drawn  back  into  its  cavi  y, 
tenlion  ferves  gy  gj^^jy  jegrefs  of  the  extended  mufcles  into  themfelves  towards  their  originals,  fome  whiles 
forthe  refto-  or  pop,  otherwhiles  without which  being  done,  laying  a  compsefs  upon  the  joynt, 

cSthigit.^'  youftiall  perform  all  other  circumftances  as  before,  in  an  internal  diflocation. 


C  H  A 


XLvr. 


Of  rejioring  the  Thigh  dipcated  forwards,  [ 

WHen  the  thigh  is  luxated  forwards,  the  Patient  muft  be  laid  upon  his  fwfid  fide,  and 
tied  as  we  have  formerly  delivered.  Then  the  Surgeon  lhall  lay  a  boukter  upon  the 
prominent  head  of  the  bone,  and  have  a  care  that  his  fervant  firmly  hold  it :  1  hen 

immediately  juft  extenfion  being  made,  he  lhall  with  his  hand  force  the  bone  into  the  cavity ,  b 

if  his  hand  will  not  ferve,  he  lhall  attempt  it  with  his  knee.  Then  to  conclude,  he  lhall  ule  the  reft 
of  the  things  formerly  mentioned  to  contain  the  reftored  bone. 

CHAP.  XLVII. 

Of  refioring  the  Thigh  difocated  backwards, 

THe  Patient  fhall  be  placed  groveling  upon  a  table  or  bench,  and  the  member  extended,  as 
in  the  reft,  one  ligature  ftretchedfrom  the  groin,  another  trom  the  ' 

geon  lhall  endeavour  to  force  back  with  his  hand  that  which  ftandsup,  an  a 
away  the  knee  from  the  found  leg.  The  bone  thus  placed  and  reftored, 

than  to  be  bound  up  and  kept  long  in  bed,  left  that  the  thigh,  if  it  Ihould  be  move  ,  thec^- 

ing  y  et  more  loofe,  might  again  tall  out :  F or  the  thigh  is  in  great  danger  of  relap  e,  or  ,  ^ 

vityof  the  huckle-bone  is  onlydepreft,  as  far  as  it  goes  in,  and  the  burthen  of  tne  angi  g 
joyning  thigk  is  heavy. 
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iflocatiihs  or  Luxations. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

Of  the  diflocatioh  of  the  WhirUhont  of  the  Knee. 

i  He  Whirl-bone  of  the  knee  may  falifotth  into  the  inner,  outer,  upper  and  lower  part  •,  huf 
never  to  the  hind-part,  becaufe  the  bone?  which  it  covers  do  not  fuffer  it.  Tjo  rellore  it, 
— _  the  Patient  muft  fland  with  his  foot  hrmly  upon  fome  even  place,  and  then  the  Surgeon 

mnft  force  and  reduce  it  Wkh  his  hands  from  tht  part  into  which  it  is  preternaturally  Hidden.  When 
it  {hall  be  reftored,  the  cavity  of  the  ham  ftiall  be  tilled  up  with  boulfters  fo  that  he  may  not  bend  his 
leg,  for  if  it  be  bended,  there  is  no  fmall  danger  of  the  falling  back  of  the  whirl-bone.  Then  a 
cafe  or  box  ffiall  be  put  about  it,  on  the  fide  efpecially  whereto  it  fell,  being  made  fomewhat  fiat  and 
round,  refemWing  the  whirl-bone  it  felf,  and  it  (hall  be  bound  on  with  ligatures  and  medicines  fo 
faft,  that  it  may  not  (lir  a  jot.  After  the  part  (hall  feem  to  have  had  fufficient  refi,  it  is  fit  that  the 
Patient  try  and  accuftom  by  little  and  little  to  bend  his  knee,  until  at  length  he  (hall  find  that  he 
may  eafily  and  fafely  move  that  joynt. 


CCS. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

Of  the  dijlocated  Kne'e. 

THe  knee  alfo  may  be  diflocated  three  manner  of  way.s,  that  is,  into  the  inner,  outer  and  hind-  The  differed 
part,^  but  very  feldom  towards  the  fore-fide,  and  that  not  without  fome  grievous  and  forci¬ 
ble  violence  j  for  the  whirl-bone -lying  upon  it,  hinders  it  from  (lipping  out,  and  holds  it  in. 

The  other  ways  are  eafie,  becaufo  the  cavity  ot  the  leg-bone  is  fiiperficiary  and  very  (inooth,  but  the 
cavity  of  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone  is'made  in  the  manner  of  a  fpout  or  gutter,  and  beiides, 
the  head  thereof  is  very  fmooth  and  (lippery  ■,  but  the  whole  joynt  is  much  more  lax  than  the  joynt 
of  the  elbow :  So  that  as  it  may  be  the  more, eafily  dillocated,  fo  may  it  the  better  be  refiored  i  and 
as  it  may  be  the  more  ealiiy, ,  fo  may  it  be  the  more  fiifely  dillocated,  for  that  inllammation  is  lefs 
to  be  feared  here,  as  itisobferved  by  AS/y’wrimej’.f  Falls  from  high,  leaping,  and  too  violent  running 
are  the  c^(es  of  this  diflocation.  The  fign  therepf  is  the  difability  of  bending  or  lifting  up  the  leg 
to  the  thigh,  fo  that  the  Patient  cannot  touch  his  buttock  with  his  heel.  The  dillocation  of  the  knee 
which  is  inwardly  and  outwa^diy,  is  reftored  ^with  indifferent  extenfion  and  forcing  of  the  bones  in¬ 
to  their  feats  frotn  thofe  parts  whereuncothey  have  follen.  But  to  reftore  a  dillocation  made  back¬ 
wards,  the  Patient  (hall  be  placed  tipon  a  bench  of  an  indifferent  height,  fo  that  the  Surgeon  may 
be  behind  him,  who  may  beiKl  with  both  his  hands  and  bring  to  his  buttocks  the  Patients  leg  put  be¬ 
tween  his  legs.  But  if  the  reftitution  do  not  thus  fuccced,  you  muft  make  a  clew  of  yarn,  ^nd  fallen 
it  upon  the  midft  of  a  ftaff,  let  one  put  this  into  the  cavity  of  the  ham,  upon  the  place  whereas  the 
bone  (lands  out,  and  fo  force  it  forwards  j  then  let  another  call  a  ligature  of  fome  three  fingers  breadth 
upon  his  knee,  and  draw  it  upward  with  his  hands,  then  prefcntly  and  at  once  they  (hall  fo  bend 
and  crook  the  lame  leg,  that  the  heel  thereof  inay  touch  his  buttocks. 


Ad  finem 
de  fracl. 


How  to  reftore 
a  knee  diflo- 
cated  back¬ 
wards. 


C  H  A  P.  L 

Of  a  Knee  diflocated  forwards* 

Ut  if  the  knee  fie  diflocated  forjvards  ("which  feldom  happens)the  Patieirt  (hall  be  placed  upon 
I  a  table,  and  a  convenient  ligation  rnade  above,  and  another  clofo  beneath  the  knee.  Then  the  The  cure^ 
.  Surgeon  fliall  fo  lQiig:pmfs  down  vyith  both  his  hands  the  bone  which  is  out  of  joynt,  until 
It  mall  return  to  its  place  gain.  To  which  purpofe  if  the  ftrength  of  the  hand  will  not  ferve  to  make 
juft  extenfion  each  way,  you  may  makp  ufe  of  our  engine, as  you  may  perceive  by  this  follovving  figure. 

A  Figure  Jhewin^  the  manner  of 'veflorin^  a  Knee  diflocated  forwards. 
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The  joyning 
of  the  leg  and 
flun-bones. 


The  cure. 


Differences 
and  figns. 


Caufes  and 
differences. 


The  cure. 


Of  J)iflocattons,  or  Luxations, 

Ycu  (hall  know  that  the  bone  is  reftored  by  the  free  and  painlefs  extenfion  of  the  leg  •,  then  will 
there  be  place  for  medicines,  boulfters  and  ftrengtheriing  ligatures.  In  the  mean  fpace  the  Patient 
(hall  forbear  going  fo  long  as  the  part  (hall  feem  to  require. 


CHAP.  LI. 

Of  the  feparationef  the  greater  and  lejfer  Fodle.  ,  •  ■ 

THe  Fibula  or  leffer  Focile  is  faftned  and  adheres  to  the  tibia,  leg-bone,  or  greater  Focilc 
without  any  cavity,  above  at  the  knee,  and  below  at  the  ankle.  ,  But  it  may,  be  pluck’d  or. 
drawn  afide  three  manner  of  ways,  that  is,  forwards,  and  m  each  fide :  This  chance  hap¬ 
pens  when  in  going  we  take  no  fure  footing,  fo  that  we  flip  with  our  feet  this  and  that  way  as  in 
a  llippery  place,  and  fo  wreft  it  inwards  or  outwards  *,  for  then  the  weight  of  our  body  lying  opeia 
upon  It,  draws  the  leg,  as  it  were,  in  funder,  fo  that  the  one  Focile  is  difiocated  or  feparated 
from  the  other.  The  fame  may  happen  by  a  fall  from  an  high  place,  or  fome  grievous  and  bruifing 
blow;  Befidesalfo,  their  appendices  are  fometimes  feparated  from  them.  For  the  reftoring  of  al\ 
thefe  into  their  proper  places,  it  is  fit  they  be  drawn  and  forced  by  the  hand  of  the  Surgeon  into 
their  feats :  Then  (hall  they  be  ftraitly  bound  up,  putting  compreffes  to  that  part  unto  which  the  Fi- 
bula  flew  ?  beginning  alfo  your  ligation  at  the  very  luxation,  for  the  fore-mentioned  reafons.  The 
Patient  (hall  refl  forty  days,  to  wit,  as  long  as  lliall  be  fufficienc  for  the  ftrengthening  of  the  liga¬ 
ments. 


CHAP.  UI. 

Of  the  Leg-hone  or  greater  Focile '  difiocated  and  divided  from  the  Fajiern-bone. 

Alfo  the  Leg-bone  is  fometimes  difiocated  and  divided  from  the  Pafl:crh-b'one,'as  well  inward¬ 
ly  as  outwardly  •,  which  may  be  known  by  the  fwelling  out  of  the  bone  to  this  or  that 
pa’rf,  if  itbeonly  afubluxationorftraih,  it  may  be  eafily  reftored  by  gently  forcing  it  in¬ 
to  the  place  again.  After  the  bone  (hall  be  reftored,  it  ftiall  be  kept  fo  by  compfelTes  and  fit  deliga- 
tion  by  crofs  and  contrary  binding  to  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  towards  which  the  bone  fell,  mat  fo' 
alfo  in  fome  meafure  it  may  be  more  and  more  forced  into  its  place.  In  the  rncan  time  you  m^  have 
a  care  that  you  do  not  too  ftraitly  prefs  the  great  and  large  tendon  which  is  at  the  heel.  I  his  Rin^- 
of  diflocation  is  reftored  in  forty  days,  unlefs  fome  accident  happen  yvhieh  may  hinder  it. 


C  H  A  f>.  LIII. 

i 

Of  the  diflocation  of  the  HeeU  ^ 

WHofoever  leaping  from  an  high  place  have  fallen  very  heavy  upon  their  heel,  have  their 
heel  difiocated  and  divided  from  the  Paftern-bone.  This  diflocation  happens  more  fre¬ 
quently  inwardly  than  outwardly,  becaufo  the  prominency  of  the  lefler  Focile  embraces 
the  Paftern-bone-,  whence  it  is  that  there  it  is  more  ftraitly  and  firmly  knit.  It  is  re¬ 
ftored  by  extenfion  and  forcing  it  in,  which  will  be  no  very  difficult  matter,  unlefs  fome  great  de- 
fluxion  or  inflammation  hinder  it.  For  the  binding  up  it  muft  be  ftraiteft,m  the  part  affeded,  that 
fo  the  blood  maybeprelfed  from  thence  into  the  neighbouring  parts*,  yet  ufing  foch  a  moderatiort, 
that  it  may  not  be  painful,  nor  prefs  more  ftraitly  than  is  fit,  the  nerves  and  grofs  tendons  which 
runs  to  the  heel.  This  diflocation  is  not  confirmed  before  the  fortieth  day,  thCiugh  nothing  hap¬ 
pen  which  may  hinder  it.  Yet  ufually  it  happeneth  that  many  fymptems  enfue  by  the  vehemency 
of  the  contufion.  Wherefore  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  handle  them  in  a  particular  Chapter. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

Of  the  Symptoms  which  follow  upon  the  contufion  of  the  Heel. 


•  } 

■why  blood¬ 
letting  nccef- 
fary  in  the 
frafthreof  a 
heel. 

de 

fracluris. 


Why  the  heel 
is  fubjeft  to 
inflammation. 


Ilt  happerith  by  the  vehemency  of  this  contufion,  that  the  veins  and  arteries  do,  as  it  were,  vo¬ 
mit  up  the  blood  both  through  the  fecret  palfages  of  their  coats,  as  alfo  by  their  ends  or  ori¬ 
fices,  whence  an  Ecc/jywqf// or  blacknefs  over  all  the  heel,  pain,  fwelling,  and  other  the  like  en¬ 
fue,  which  implore  remedies  and  the  Surgeons  help,  to  wit,  convenient  diet,  and  drawing  of  blood 
by  opening  a  vein,  (of  which  though  Hippocrates  makes  no  mention,  yef  it  is  here  requiiite  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  feaver  and  inflammation)  and  if  need  require,  purgation  principally  fuch  as  may  divert 
the  matter  by  caufing  vomit  -,  and  feftly,  the  application  of  local  medicines,  chiefly  fuc  as  tnay 
foften  and  rarifiethe  skin. under  the  heel,otherwife  ufually  hard  and  thick(fuch  as  are  fomentations  ot 
warm  water  and  oyl)  fo  that  divers  times  we  are  forced  to  fcarifie  it  with  a  lancet,  fhunning  the  quicK 
flefh.  For  fo  at  length  the  blood  poured  forth  into  the  part,  and  there  heaped  up,  is  riiore  ealily  at¬ 
tenuated,  and  at  length  refolved.  But  thefe  things  muft  all  be  performed  before  the  inftemrnation 
fefzeupon  the  part,  otherwife  there  will  be  danger  of  aconvullion.  For  the  blood,  when  it  la  s 
out  of  theveftels,  readily  putrifies,  byreafon  thedenfity  of  this  part  hinders  it  from  ventilation  an 
difperfing  to  the  ad  jacent  parts.  Hereto  may  be  added,  that  the  large  and  great  tendon  which  co¬ 
vers  the  heel,  is  endued  with  exquifite  fenfe,  and  alfo  the  part  it  felf  is  on  every  iide  fpread  over 
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with  many  nerves.'  BefideS  alfo  there  is  further  danger  of  inflammation  by  lying  upon  the  back  and 
heel,  as  we  before  admonilhed  you  in  the  fradure  of  a  leg.  Therefore  I  would  have  the  Surgeon  to  be 
here  mofl:  attentive  and  diligent  to  perform  thefe  things  which  we  have  mentioned, Icfl:  by  inflamma¬ 
tion  a  Gangrene  and  Mortihcation  ("for  here  the  fanious  flefti  prefen tly  falls  upon  the  bone)  happen 
together  with  a  continued  and  lharp  Fes  ver,  with  trembling,  hicketting  and  raving.  For  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  this  part  flrft  by  contagion  aflfails  the  next,  and  thence  aFeaver  alfails  the  heart  by  the  arte- 
ties  preiTcd  and  growing  hot  by  the  putrid  beat, and  by  the  nerves  and  that  great  and  notable  tendon 
made  by  the  concourfe  of  the  three  mufcles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  mufcles,  brain  and  llomach  are  fraCi, 
evilly  alFeded  and  drawn  into  confent,  -and  fo  caufe  convulfions,  raving  and  a  deadly  hicketting. 


CHAP.  LV. 

Of  the  dijiocated  Pajhrn^  or  Ancle-bone, 


THe  Ajhagalns  or  pafiern  bone  may  be  dillocated  and  fall  out  of  its  place  to  every  fide.  Sign. 
Wherefore  when  it  falls  out  towards  the  inner  part,  the  foal  of  the  foot  is  turned  out¬ 
wards,  when  it  flies  out  to  the  contrary,  the  fign  is  alfo  contrary  j  if  it  be  dillocated  to 
to  the  forefide,  on  the  hind  fide  the  broad  tendon  coming  under  the  heel  is  hardned  and  diliended 
but  if  it  be  luxated  backwards,  the  whole  heel  is,  as  it  were,  hid  in  the  foot :  neither  doth  this  kind 
of  dillocation  happen  without  much  violence.  It  is  reftored  by  extending  it  with  the  hands,  and 
forcing  it  into  the  contrary  part  to  that  from  whence,  it  fell.  Being  reltorcd,  it  is  kept  fo  by  ap¬ 
plication  of  medicines  and  ht  ligation.  The  Patient  muft  keep  his  bed  long  in  this  cafe,  lelf  that  bone  Cure, 
which  fuftains  and  bears  up  the  whole  body,  may  again  fink  under  the  burthen,  and  break  out,  the 
finews  being  not  well  knit  and  flrengthnedi 


CHAP.  LVI. 

Of  the  dijlocation  of  the  In-flep  and  hack^  of  the  Foot. 


He  bones  alfo  of  the  In-ftep  and  back  of  the  foot  may  be  luxated,  and  thlt  cither  upwards 
H  or  downwards,  or  to  one  fide,  though  feldom  fide-wife,  for  the  reafon  formerly  rend  red, 

B  fpeaking  of  the  diilocation  of  the  like  bones  of  the  hand.  If  that  they  hand  upwards,  cure, 

then  muft  the  Patient  tread  hard  upon  fome  plain  or  even  place,  and  then  the  Surgeon  by  preffing 
them  with  his  hand  fhall  force  them  into  their  places  i  on  the  contrary,  if  they  ftand  out  of  the  foal 
of  the  foot,  then  muft  you  prefs  them  thence  upwards,  and  reftore  each  bone  to  its  place.  They  may 
be  reftored  after  the  fame  manner  if  they  be  flown  out  to  either  fide.  But  you  muft  note,  that  although 
the  ligatures  confift  but  of  one  head  in  other  diflocations,  yet  here  Hippocrates  would  have  fuch  ufed  2. 

as  have  two  heads,  for  that  the  dillocation  happens  more  from  below  upwards, or  frome  above  down-  de  fraU. 

wards  than  fide-wife* 


CHAP.  LVII; 

Of  the  diflocation  of  the  T^oesi 

NOw  the  toes  may  be  four  ways  dillocated,  even  as  the  fingers  of  the  hand/,  and  they  may  The  differen- 
be  reftored  juft  after  the  fame  manner,  that  is,  extend  them  diredtly  forth,  and  then  force 
each  joynt  into  its  placfe,  and  laftly,  bind  thetnup  as  is  fitting.  The  reftitution  of  all  them 
iseafie,  for  that  they  cannot  far  tranfgrefs  their  bounds.  To  conclude,  the  bones  of  the  feet  ate  dillo-  Cure, 
cated  and  reftored  by  the  fame  means  as  thofe  of  the  hands,  but  that  when  as  any  thing  is  dillocated 
in  the  foot,  the  Patient  muft  keep  his  bed  *,  but  when  any  thing  is  amifsinthehand,  he  muft  carry 
it  in  a  fcarfi  The  Patient  muft  reft  twenty  days,  that  is,  until  he  can  firmly  ftand  upon  his  feet. 


CHAP.  LViti. 

Of  the  Jymptoms  and  other  accidents  vrhicb  may  befal  a  brdk^n  or  dijtocated  memhef, 

MAny  things  may  befal  broken  or  dillocated  members  by  the  means  of  the  fra(ft:ure  or  dillo-  ' 

cation-,  fuch  as  are  bruifes,  great  pain,  inflammation,  aFeaver,  Impoftume,  Gangrene, 

^  Mortification,  Ulcer,  Fiflula  and  Atrophia^  all  which  require  a  skilful  and  diligent  Surge¬ 
on  for  their  cure.  A  contufion  happens  by  the  fall  of  fome  heavy  thing  upon  the  part,  or  by  a  fall  Remedies  for 
from  high,  whence  follows  the  effulion  of  blood  poured  out  under  the  skin  :  Which  if  it  be  poured  ^ 
forth  in  great  plenty,  muft  be  fpeedily  evacuated  by  fcarification,  and  the  part  eafed  of  that  bur¬ 
then,  left  it  fhould  thence  gangrenate*  And  by  how  much  the  blood  (hall  appear  more  thick,  and  the 
skin  more  denfe,  by  fo  much  the  fcarification  lhall  be  made  more  deep.  You  may  alfo  for  the  fame 
purpole  apply  Leeches. 

Concerning  pain  we  formerly  faid,  that  it  ufually  happens  by  reafon  that  the  bones  are  moved  out  what  may 
of  their  places,  whence  it  hapneth  that  they  become  troublefom  to'the  mufcles  and  nerves,  by  prick- 
ing  and  prelling  them.  Hence  enfue  inflammations,  as  alfo  impoftumation  and  a  feaver,  oft-times  a  ^ 
gangrene,  and  in  conclution  a  mortification,  corrupting  and  rotting  the  bones  otherwhiles  a  finu- 
ous^  ulcer  or  fjhda.  But  an  Atrophia  and  leannefs  arifeth  by  the  lloth  and  idlenefs  of  the  member  de- 
caying  all  the  ftrength  thereof,  and  by  tooftrait  ligation  intercepting  the  paflages  of  the  blood,  otherr 
wife  ready  to  fall  and  flow  thither. 


Kk 
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Remedies  for 
the  leaanefs 
or  AtrophU  of 
any  member. 
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Now  the  leannefs  which  is  occafioned  by  too  ftrait  ligation  receives  cure  by  the  flackning  of  the 
ligatures  wherewith  the  member  was  bound.  That  which  proceeds  from  idlenefs,  is  helped  by  mo¬ 
derate  exercife,  by  extending,  bending,  lifting  up,  and  depreiTing  the  member,  if  fo  be  that  he  can 
away  with  exercife.  Otherwife  he  (hall  ufe  fridions  and  fomentations  with  warm  water.  The  fri-^ 
dions  mufl  be  moderate  in  hard nefs  and  gentlenefs,  in  length  and  (hortnefs.  The  fame  moderation 
(hall  be  obferved  in  the  warmnefs  of  the  water, .  and  in  the  time  of  fomenting.  For  too  long  foment-* 
ing  refolves  the  blood  that  is  drawn.  But  that  which  is  too  little  or  (hort  a  (pace  draws  little  or  no* 
thing  at  all :  After  the  fomentation,  hot  and  emplalHck  medicines  made  of  Pitch,  Turpentine,  E«- 
phorhium^  Pellitory  ot  Spain,  Sulphur,  and  the  like,  (hall  be  applied.  They  (hall  be  renewed  every  day 
inore  often  or  feldom,  as  the  thing  it  felf  (hall  feem  to  require. 

Thefe  medicines  are  termed  whole  form  is  thus:  ViVievsnigra^  ammoniaci^  bdeliigummi 

elemi  in  aquavtudijf'olutomman,'^  ii.  Oleilattrini  ipulvmspiperis^zmztberis^granorumparadtfi^bacac- 
nm  I  aim  &  jniiiperi^an,^  ii.  Fiat  emplajimm  fecundum  artem^  extendatur  fuper  alutam.  It  is  alfo  good  to 
bind  about  the  oppofite  found  part  with  a  ligature,  yet  without  pain :  As  if  the  right  arm  (hall  decay 
for  want  of  nourilhment,  the  left  (hall  be  bound,  beginning  your  ligation  at  the  hand,  and  continu¬ 
ing  it  up  to  the  arm-pit.  If  this  mifchance  (hall  feiie  upon  the  right  leg,  then  the  left  (hall  be  fwathed 
up  from  the  foie  of  the  foot  to  the  groin.  For  thus  a  great  portion  of  the  blood  is  forced  back  into  the 
venacavapx.  hollow  vein,and  from  this  being  didended  and  over  full, into  the  part  affe<5ted  and  gaping 
with  the  veffels  almoft  empty  i  befide  alfo  it  is  convenient  to  keep  the  found  part  in  reft,  that  fo  it  may 
draw  the  lefs  nourilhment,  and  by  that  means  there  will  be  more  (lore  to  refrelh  the  weak  part. 

Some  wilh  alfo  to  bind  up  the  decaying  member  with  moderate  ligation  ■»  for  thus,  fay  they,  the 
blood  is  drawn  thither :  for  when  as  we  intend  to  let  blood  by  opening  a  vein  with  a  lancet,  we  bind 
the  arm.  x'Mfoit  is  good  to  dipit  into  water  fomewhat  more  than  warm,  and  hold  it  there  until  it' 
grow  red,  and  fwell  5  for  thus  blood  is  drawn  into  the  veins,  as  they  hnd,  which  ufe  to  draw  blood 
of  the  Saphena  and  Salvatella.  Now,  if  when  as  thefe  things  and  the  like  be  done,  the  lame  part 
grows  hot,  red  and  fwoln,  then  know  that  health  is  to  be  hioped  for  i  but  if  the  contrary  happen, 
the  cafe  is  defperate  :  Wherefore  you  need  attempt  nothing  further. 

Furthermore,  there  is  fometimes  hardnefs  left  in  the  joynts,  after  fra<3tures  and  dillocations  are 
reftored.  It  is  lit  to  foften  this,  by  refolving  the  contained  humor,  by  Fomentations,  Liniments, 
Cataplafms,  emplafters  made  of  the  roots  of  Mar(h-mallows,  Briony,  Lilies,  Line- feed,  F  enugreek- 
feed,  and  the  like,  and  alfo  of  Gums  dilfolved  in  Itrong  Vinegar  •,  2iS^  Ammoniacum^  bdelium^  opopa^ 
nax^  labdanum^  fagapenum^Jiyrax  liquida^  and  adeps  anjerinus^gallinaceus^humanus^  oleum  liliorumy  and 
the  like.  Alfo  you  muft:  wilhthe  Patient  to  move  the  part  ever  now  and  then,  every  day  •,  yet  (b,  that 
it  be  not  painful  to  him,  that  fo  the  pent  up  humor  may.  grow  hot,  be  attenuated,  and  at  length  dif» 
culfed,  and  laltly  the  part  it  fdf  reltored  as  far  as  Art  can  perform  it  •>  for  oft-times  it  cannot  be  help¬ 
ed  any  thing  at  all.  F  or  if  the  member  be  weak  and  lame,  byreafon  that  the  fradlure  hapned  near 
the  joynt,  for  the  refidue  of  his  life  the  motion  thereof  ufeth  to  be  painful  and  difficult,  and  oft-tii»es 
none  at  all,  efpecially  if  the  callus^  which  grows  there,  be  fomewhat  thick  and  great  >  and  laftly,  if 
the  joynt  it  felf  (hall  be  contufed  and  broken  by  the  (troke,  as  it  olt-times  happens  in  wounds  made 
by  Gunlhot. 


BOOK  XVII. 

Of  dmrs  other  Treternatural  aJjfeBs^  nyhofe  cure  is  commonly 
performed  by  Surgery. 


CHART 

■  Of  an  Alopecia,  or  the  falling  arvay  of  the  hairs  of  the  head. 

N  Alopecia  is  the  falling  away  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  fometimes  alfo  of 
the  eye-brows,  chin  and  other  parts  >  the  French  commonly  call  it  the  Pelade  : 
Phylicians  term  it  the  Alopecia^  for  old  Foxes  (fubjed,  byreafon  of  their  age 
to  have  the  fcab)  are  troubled  oft-times  with  this  difeafe.  This  affed  is  caufed 
either  through  defed  of  nourilhment  lit  to  nourilh  the  hairs,  as  in  old  age 
through  want  of  the  radical  humidity,  or  by  the  corruption  of  the  alimentary 
matter  of  the  fame,  as  after  long  Fea  vers,  in  the  Lues  venerea^L^protie^  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  whole  body  and  all  the  humors,  whence  follows  a  corruption  of  the  vapors  and  fuligi¬ 
nous  excrements  s  or  elfe  by  the  vicious  conftitution  of  pores  in  the  skin  in  rarity,  and  conftridion  or 
denfity,  as  by  too  much  ufe  of  hot  ointments  made  for  ^colouring  the  hair,  or  fuch  as  are  ufed  to 
take  off  hair,  therefore  called  Depilatoria^  or  by  the  burding  of  the  skin,  or  lofs  thereof^  having  a  fear 
inftead  thereof,  by  reafon  of  whofe  denfity  the  hair  cannot  fpiingout  •,  as  by  too  much  laxity  the 
.  jj  ..  fuliginous  matter  of  the  hair  ftaysnot,  but  prefently  Vanilheth  away.  The  Alopecia  which  comes 
uncurableT^^  by  old  Age,  a  Confumption,  Burn-baldnefs,  Leprofie,  a  Scald  head,  is  incurable :  That  which  ad- 
what  curable,  mits  of  cure,  the  caufe  being  taken  away,  is  helped.  Wherefore  if  it  proceed  from  the  corruption  of 
andliow.  humors,  let  a  Phyfician  be  called,  who,  as  he  (hall  think  fit,  (hall  appoint  diet,  purging  and  phlebo¬ 
tomy.  Then  the  Surgeon  (hall  (liave  off  the  hair  which  is  remaining,  and  fhall  drft  ufe  refol¬ 
ving  Fomentations,  apply  Leeches  and  Horns  to  digelt  the  vicious  humour  which  is  uiider  the 

skin. 
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skin  then  (hall  he  wafh  the  head  to  take  Way  the  filth  with  a  Lee  wherein  the  roots  of  Orris  and 
Aloes  have  been  boiled.  Laftly,  he  (hall  ufe  both  attradiy^  fomentations  and  medicines  for  to  draw 
forth  the  humOr  which  is  become  lauiiable  in  the  whole  body  by  the  benefit  of  diet  fitly  appointed. 

But  if  the  Jlopecia  (hall  happen  through  defed  of  nourilhmeht,  the  part  (hall  be  rubbed  fo  loilg  with 
a  coarfe  linnen  cloth,  or  fig-leaf,  or  onions  until  it  wax  red  jbefides  alfo  the  skin  (hall  be  pricked  in  ^  . 

many  places  with  a  needle,  and  then  ointments  applied  made  of  Lakdamm^  Pigeons  dung.  Staves- 
acre,  Oyl  of  Bays,  Turpentine  and  Wax,  to  draw  the  blood  and  matter  of  the  hairs.  If  the  haic  be  loft 
by  the  Lues  venerea,  the  Patient  (hall  be  anointed  with  Quick-filver  to  fufficient  falivation.  To  con¬ 
clude  as  the  caufes  of  this  difeafe  (hall  be,  fo  muft  the  remedies  be  fitted  which  are  ufed. 


G  H  A  P.  il.  .  i  ‘ 

Of  the  Tinea,  or  Scald-head* 

THe  Tinea  (let  me  fo  term  it  in  Latinc,  whil’ft  a  fitter  word  may  be  found)  or  a  Scald-head, 
is  a  difeafe  poffeifing  the  mufculous  skin  of  the  head  or  the  hairy  fcalp,  and  eating  there- 
into  like  a  Moth.  There  are  three  differences  thereofithe  firft  is  called  by  Galen, Scaly  or  bran-  • 

hke,  forthatwhilftitis  fcratched  it  cafts  many  bran-like  fcales :  Some  Pradicioners  tetm  it,  yi  dry 
/IW/,  becaufe  ofthe  great  aduftion  of  the  humor  caufing  it.  Another  is  called,  Ficofa,  d  fig-like  fcall, 
becaufewhenitisdefpoiledof  the  cruft  or  fcab  which  is  yellow,  there  appear  grains  of  quick  and 
red  fle(h,  like  to  the  inner  feeds  or  grains  of  figs,  and  calling  out  a  bloody  mattet.  Galen  names 
t\\cx\\\xA  Achor,  and  it  is  alfo  vulgarly  termed,  the  Corrofive,  or  Vlcerow  [call,  for  that  the  many 
ulcers  wherewith  it  abounds  are  open  with  many  fmall  holes  flowing  with  liquid  like  the 

wadiing  of  flefti,  (linking,  corrupt  and  Carrion-like,  fomewhiles  livid,  fomewhiles  yellowi(h.  Thefe  ,  ^ 

holes,  if  they  be  fomewhat  larger,  make  another  difference,  which  is  called  Cew«  or  (that  €ap.Z.Uk.citAU 

is,  like  a  honey-comb)  becaufe  as  Galen  thinks,  the  matter  which  flowetfi  from  thefe,  refembleth 
honey  in  colour  and  confidence.  They  all  proceed  of  an  humor  which  is  more  orlefs  vicious,  for  a 
lefs  corrupt  humor  caufeth  a  fcaly,  a  more  corrupt  the  fig-like,-  but  the  moll  corrupt  produceth  the, 
ulcerous.  If  it  (hall  happen  to  an  Infant  by  reafon  of  the  fault  and  contagion  of  the  Nurfe,  or  elfe  pre- 
fently  after  it  is  born,  it  fcarce  admits  of  cure  i  neither  muft  we  attempt  that,  before  the  child  come 
that  to  age  that  he  may  be  able  to  endure  the  cure  and  medicines.  But  you  may  in  the  mean  while 
apply  the  leaves  of  Col  worts  or  Beets  befmeared  with  frcfti  butter,  or  other  gentle  medicine  having 
a  faculty  to  mollifie  and  open  the  pallage  for  the  (hut-*up  matter.  Thofe  who  are  of  fufficient  age  The  core, 
to  away  with  medicine,  may  bleed,  purge,  bathe,  according  to  art  by  the  advice  of  a  Phyfician.  .For 
local  medicines  in  a  fcaly  fcall,  foftning  anlddifcufling  fomentations  (hall  be  appointed,  made  ofthe  For  a  fcaly 
roots  of  Marfti-mallows,  Lilies,  Docks,  Sorrel  boiled  in  Lee  with  a  little  Vineger  added  thereto.  The  fcall. 
head  (hall  be  twice  in  a  day  fomented  with  fuch  adeco^ion,  and  on  thefixthday,  the  hair  being 
(haven  off,  it  (hall  be  fcarified,  and  then  Leeches  andflorns  put  to  it  (b  fcarified.  Then  it  (hall  be 
forthwith  anointed  with  Oyl  of  Staves-acre  mixed  with  black-fope,  both  to  draw  and  reprefs  the 
malignity  of  the  humor  impabl  in  the  part.  You  may  alfo  ufe  the  following  medicine  even  to  the 

perfedl  cute  ofthe  difeafe,  as  that  which  is  much  commended  in  this  kind  of  difeafe  by  , 

and  Guido  it  is  thus  made.  iV  Llleh*  alhi  &  nlgri,  atr ament,  auripigmenti,  lithargyri  auri,  calcis  vn>£y  vi-  An  ointment 
iriol,  alum,  gall  a.  fulg,ciner*  facts  vini  ufii,  an,  \  \i,  Argentivivi  extinUi,  ^  ii],  aruginis  arts  3  il*  Fiat 
Jmlvis  qui  incorporetur  cumfucco  horaginisfcahiof£,fumari£,oxylapathi,aceti,an,quartX.  0 1'ei  dntiqui  lib,i.hul- 
liant  ufque  ad  confumpt,  fuccorum  in  fine  decodionis  cineres  ponantur,  addenda  picis  liquida  ^  (•'?.  Cera  quan¬ 
tum  fufiicit,.  fiat  uripuentum'.  Thefe  Authors  tellifie  thit  this  will  heal  any  kind  of  fcall.  Certainly 
none  can  difallow  of  it,  who  well  confidereth  the  ingredients  and  compofure  thereof  ^  ’ 

A  crufty  alfo  or  fig-like  fcall  may  be  fo  long  fomented  with  the  preferibed  fomentation,  until  the  xhe  cure  for  a 
crufts  or  fcabs  fall  off,  yet  there  is  nothing  fo  gOod  and  effectual  as  Creffes  beaten  or  fried  with  Hogs  crufty  fcall. 
fuet.  Fork  will  make  it  fall  off  in  the  fpace  ot  four  and  twenty  hours,  befides  if  it  be  continued,  it  ^  poaltisof 
will  heal  thetn  throughly,  as  I  have  known  by  experience,  and  reafon  alfo  (lands  therewith  i  for  ac-  creftes.  . 
cording  to  Galen,  Creffes  are  hot  and  dry.  When  the  crufts  (hall  be  fallen  away,  the  parts  affecTed  Lib.'],  fmp, 
fhall  be  anointed  With  the  formerly  preferibed  ointment.  I  have  cured  many  with  a  little  Oyl  ot  Vi- 
triol,and  fometimes  alfo  with  AFgyptiacum  made  fomewhat  more  ftrong  than  ordinary  .But  it  the  root 
of  the  hairs  appear  rotten,  they  ffiall  be  plucked  out  one  by  one »  yet  it  fuch  putrefadtion  (hall  poffefs 
the  whole  hairy  fcalp,  and  trouble  all  the  roots  of  the  hair,  that  you  may  pluck  them  out  the  more 
readily,  and  with  lefs  pain,  you  may  befinear  a  cotten-cloth  on  the  rougher  fide^with  this  follow^ 
ing  medicine.  V>C  Fids  nigra  |  vi.  Fids  ref,\  ii.  FuLviridis  aris,  &  vitriol,  Korn,  an,  5  i,vel  ^  \ifulphur,  A  plafter  to 
viv,^  coquantur  omnia  fimul  in  aceti  acerrimi  quantitate  fuffidente,  ^dt  medicamentum  ad  ufum :  Let  it  pluck  away 
be  applied  to  the  head  and  remain  on  for  tWo  days,  then  let  it  be  quickly  and  forcibly  plucked  away 
againft  the  hair,  that  fo  the  hairs  ftickihg  to  the  plafter  may  by  that  means  be  plucked  away  there¬ 
with  :  You  (hall  ufe  this  medicine  fo  long  as  need  lhall  feem  to  require. 

For  the  third  kind  of  fcall  which  is  termed  a  Corrofive  or  LUcetous,  the  firft.  indication  is  to  cleanfe  The  cure  of  an 
the  ulcers  with  this  following  ointment.  W  Vnguenti  enulati  cum  mercurio  duplicato,  £gyptiad,an,  5  iij.  ulcerous  lea  . 
vitriol,  albi  in  pulverem  reda&i  ;•)  i.  incarporentur  fimul,fiat  unguentum  ad  ufum  i  alfo  you  may  ufe  the  for¬ 
merly  deferibed  oyntment.But  if  any  other  pain  or  accident  fall  out,you  muft  withlland  it  by  the  alTill- 
ance  and  diredlion  of  fome  good  PhyficiaiT,  verily  thefe  following  medicines  againft  all  kinds  of  fcalls 
have  been  found  out  by  rea(on,and  approved  by  ufe.  ik"  Camphur,%  \^,  Alum,  roch,  vitriol  i)ir,  aris  fulp, 
vivi,fulig,forn,an,y  vi.  Olei  anygd,  duldum  &  axungia pord,  an,^  iyincorporentur  fmul  in  mortariofiat  un- 
guentumSomt  takethe  dung  which  lieth  rottinghn  a  (heep-fold  •,  they  ufe  that  which  is  liquid,  and  rub 
it  upon  the  ulcerated  places,  and  lay  a  double  cloth  dipped  in  that  liquor  upon  it.  But  it  the  Pa¬ 
tient  cannot  be  cured  with  all  thefe  medicines,  and  that  you  find  his  body  in  fome  parts  thereof 
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troubled  in  like  fort  with  crufty  ulcers,  1  would  wifti  that  his  head  might  be  anointed  with  an  oint¬ 
ment  made  of  Axungta^  argentum  vivum^  and  a  little  Sulphur^  and  then  fit  fbme  emplajimm  Vigonit 
cum  mercurio  into  the  falhion  of  a  cap  •,  alfo  fome  plaifters  of  the  fame  may  be  applied  to  the  fhoulders, 
thighs  and  legs,  and  fo  let  him  be  kept  in  a  very  warm  chamber,  and  all  things  done  as  if  he  had 
the  Lues  venerea.  This  kind  of  cure  was  firft  (that  1  know  oQ  attempted  by  Simon  Blanch  the  King’s 
Surgeon,  upon  a  certaih  young  man,  when  as  he  in  vain  had  diligently  tried  all  other  ufaal  medi¬ 
cines.  A  fcallcd  head  oft-times  appeareth  very  loathfomto  the  eye,  cafting  forth  virulent  and  Itink- 
ing  fanies  s  at  the  firft  it  is  hardly  cured,  but  being  old,  far  more  difficultly.  For  divers  times  it 
breaketh  out  afrefh,  when  you  think  it  kill’d,  by  reafon  of  theimpreffion  of  the  malign  putrefadion 
remaining  in  the  part,  which  wholly  corrupts  the  temper  thereof.  Moreover,  oft-times  being  healed, 
it  hath  left  an  Alopecia  behind  it,  a  great  Ihame  to  the  Surgeons.  Which  is  the  reafon  that  moft  of 
them  judg  it  beft  to  leave  the  cure  thereof  to  Empericks  and  Women. 
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CHAP.  HI. 

Of  the  Vertigo,  or  Giddinefs, 

He  Vertigo  is  a  fudden  darkning  of  the  eyes  and  fight  by  a  vaporous  and  hot  fpirit,  which 
afccndeth  to  the  head  by  the  lleepy  arteries,  and  fills  the  brain,  difturbing  the  humors  and 
fpirits  which  are  contained  there, ^and  tolling  them  unequally,  as  if  one  run  round,  or  had 
drunk  too  much  Wine.  This  hot  fpirit  oft-times  rifeth  from  the  heart  upwards  by  the  in¬ 
ternal  fleepy  arteries  to  the  Rete  mirabile^  or  wonderful  net  j  otherwhilcs  it  is  generated  in  the  brain 
itfelf,  being  more  hot  than  is  fitting  i  alfo  it  oft-times  arifcth  from  the  ftomach,  fpleen,  liver,  and. 
other  entrails  being  too  hot.  The  fign  of  this  difeafe  is  the  fudden  darkning  of  the  fight,  and  the 
clofing  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  eyes,  the  body  being  lightly  turned  about,  or  by  looking  upon  wheels 
running  round,  or  whirl-pits  in  waters,  or  byilooking  down  any  deep  or  fteep  places.  If  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  the  difeafe  proceed  from  the  brain,  the  Patients  are  troubled  with  the  head-ach,  heavinefs  of 
the  head,  and  noife  in  the  ears,  and  oft-times  they  lofe  their  fmell.  Taulus  Mgineta  for  the  cure 
bids  us  to  open  the  arteries  of  the  temples.  But  if  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  arife  from  fome  other 
place,  as  from  fome  of  the  lower  entrails,  fuch  opening  of  an  artery  little  availeth.  Wherefore  then 
fome  skilful  Phyfician  n^ulf  be  confultcd  with,  who  may  give  diredions  for  Phlebotomy,  if  the 
original  of  the  difeafe  proceed  from  the  heat  of  the  entrails  >  by  purging,  if  occafioned  by  the 
foulnefs  of  the  ftomach.  But  if  fuch  a  Vertigo  be  a  critical  fymptom  of  fome  acute  difeafe  af* 
feding  the  Crifs  by  vomit  or  bleeding,  then  the  whole  bufinefs  of  freeing  the  Patient  thereof  muft 
be  committed  to  nature.  .  /  t 


T] 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Hemicrania,  or  Megrim. 

He  Megrim  is  properly  a  difeafe  affeding  the  one  fide  of  the  head,  right  or  left.  It  fometiraes 
paffeth  no  higher  than  the  temporal  mufcles,  otherwhiles  it  reacheth  to  the  top  of  the 
crown.  The  caufe  of  fuch  pain  proceedeth  either  from  the  veins  and  external  arteries,  or 
from  the  Meninges^  or  from  the  very  fubftance  of  the  brain,  or  from  the  Vericranium^  or 
the  hairy  fcalp  covering  the  or  laftly,  from  putrid  vapours  arjfing  to  the  head  from  the 

ventricle,  wdmb,  or  other  inferior  member.  Yet  an  external  caufe  may  luring  this  affed,  to  wit,  the 
too  hot  or  cold  conftitution  of  the  encompafting  air,  drunkennefs,  gluttony,_the  ule  of  hot  and  vapo¬ 
rous  meats,  fome  noifom  vapour  or  fmoak,  as  of  Antimony,  Quick-filver,  or  the  like,  drawn  up  by 
'the  nofe,  which  is  the  reafon  that  Gold-fmiths,  a^d  fuch  as  gild  Metals  are  commonly  troubled  with 
The  diffc-  difeafe.  But  whencefoever  the  caufe  of  the  evil  proceedeth,  it  is  either  a  fimple  diftemper,or  with 

renccs.  matter :  With  matter,!  fay, which  again  is  eitherfi^ple  or  compound.  Now,  this  affed  is  either  alone 

or  accompanied  with  other  affeds,as  inflammation  and  tenfion.The  heavinefs  of  head  argues  plenty  of 
humor  j  pricking,beating,and  tenfion  fhews  that  there  is  a  plenty  of  vapours  mixed  with  the  humors, 
and  ftiut  up  in  nervous,  arterious,  or  membranous  body  of  the  head.  If  the  pain  proceed  from 
the  inflamed  Meninges^  a  Feaver  followeth  thereon,  efpecially,  if  the  humor  caufing  pain  do  putrefie. 
If  the  pain  be  fuperficiary,  it  is  feated  in  the  Pericranium.  If  profound,  deep  and  piercing  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  eyes,  it  is  an  argument  that  the  Meninges  are  affeded,  and  a  Feaver  enfues,  if  there  be  in- 
flamraation,and  the  matter  putrefie  i  and  then  oft-times  the  tormenting  pain  is  fo  great  and  grievous, 
that  the  Patient  is  afraid  to  have  his  head  touched,  if  it  be  but  with  your  finger,  neither  can  he 
away  with  any  noife,  or  fmall  murmuring,  nor  light,  nor  fmells  however  fweet,  no  nor  the  fume  of 
In  what  kind  Wine.The  pain  is  fometimes  continual, otherwhiles  by  fits.  If  the  caufe  of  the  pain  proceed  from  hot, 
of  Megrim  the  thin  and  vaporous  blood,  which  will  yield  to  no  medicines, a  very  necelfary, profitable  and  fpeedy  re¬ 
opening  of  an  medy  may  be  had  by  opening  an  artery  in  the  temples,  whether  the  difeafe  proceed  from  the  inter- 
Artery  is  good,  nal  or  external  vefiels.  For,  hence  ^always  enfueth  an  evacution  of  the  con  jund  matter,  blood  and 
A  Hiftory.  fpirits.  I  have  experimented  this  in  many,  but  efpecially  jn  the  Priiice  de  la  Roche-fur~you.  His  Phy- 
ficians  when  he  was  troubled  with  this  grievous  Megrim^  vkx&LSoaplain^  the  Kings,  and  Cafiellane  the 
Queens  chief  Phyficians,  and  Letves  Ouret^  who  notwithftanding  could  help  him  nothing  by  blood¬ 
letting,  cupping,  bathes,  fridions,  diet  or  a\iy  other  kind  of  remedy  either  taken  inwardly  or  ap¬ 
plied  outwardly.  I  being  called,  faid,  that  there  was  only  hope  one  way  to  recover  his'health, 
which  was  to  open  the  artery  of  the  temple  in  the  fame  fide  that  the  pain  was  j  for  I  thought  it 
probable,  that  the  caufe  of  his  pain  was  not  contained  in  the  veins,  but  in  the  arteries,  in  which 
cafe  by  the  teftimony  of  the  Ancients,  there  was  nothing  better  than  the  opening  or  bleeding  of  an 

artery, 
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artery,  whereof  I  have  made  trial  upon  my  felf  to  my  great  good.  When  as  the  Phyficians  had  ap¬ 
proved  of  this  my  advice,  I  prefently  betake  my  fell  to  the  work,  aiid  chofeout  the  artery  in  the 
pained  temple,  which  was  both  the  more  fwoln  and  beat  more  vehemently  than  the  rell.  I  open  this, 
as  we  ufe  to  do  in  the  bleeding  of  a  vein,  with  one  incilion,  and  take  more  than  two  fawcers  of  blood 
flying  out  with  great  violence  and  leaping  •,  the  pain  prefently  ceafed,  neither  did  it  ever  molcft  him 
again.Yet  this  opening  of  an  artery  is  fufpeded  by  many, for  that  it  is  troublefome  to  flay  the  gulhing^ 
forth  blood,  and  cicatrize  the  place,  by  reafon  of  the  deniity,  hardnefs,  and  continual  pulfation  of 

the  artery  and  lailly,  for  that  when  it  is  cicatrized,  there  may  be  danger  of  an  Where¬ 

fore  they  think  it  better  flrft  to  divide  the  skin,  then  to  feparatc  the  artery  from  all  the  adjacent  par¬ 
ticles,  and  thai  to  bind  it  in  two  places',  and  laftly,  divide  it,  as  we  have  formerly  told, you mi^ 
be  done  in  But  this  is  the  opinion  of  men  who  fear  all  things  where  there  is  nocaufe  ^i  ouedrSar- 

Ihavelearn’d  by  frequent  experience,  that  the  apertion  of  an  arteay,  which  is  performed  with  a  ^ 
Lancet,  as  we  do  in  opening  a  vein,  is  not  at  all  dangerous  •,  and  the  confolidation  or  healing  is  fome- 
what  flower  than  in  a  vein,  but  yet  will  be  done  arlength,  but  that  no  flux  of  blood  will  happen,  if 
fo  be  that  the  ligation  be  htly-  performed,  and  remain  fo  for  four  days  with  fltting  pledgets. 


CHAP,  v; 

Of  certain  afeSis  of  the  dnd  firfi  of  faying  up  the  upper  Eye-lid  vohen  it  is  too  lax, 

OF  the  difeafes  which  befal  the  eyes,  fome  polTefs  the.  whole  fubflance  thereof,  as  the  Ophthal- 
ww,  a  P/7/egwon  thereof :  Others  are  proper  and  peculiar  to  fome  parts  thereof,  as  that 
which  is  termed  Gutta  ferena  to  the  optick  nerve.  Whence  Galen  made  a  threefold  difte- 
rence  of  the  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  as  that  fome  happened  to  the  eye  by  hurting  or  offending  the  chief 
organ  thereof-,  that  is,  the  cryftalline  humor*,  others  by  hindring  the  animal  faculty,  the  chief  caufer 
of  fight,  from  entring  into  them  '■>  and  laftly,  other  (bme  by  offending  the  parts  fubfervient  to  the 
prime  organ  Or  inftrument.  Now  of  all  thefc  difeafes,  the  eye  hath  fome  of  them  common  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  fuch  as  are  an  ulcer,  wound,  contufion,  and  the  like  :  Other 

fome  are  peculiar  and  proper  to  the  eye,  fuch  as  are  the  Egilops.)  Catarada.^  Glaucoma.^  and  divers  others  Pad.  U 

of  this  kind.  Some  have  their  upper  eye-lid  fall  down,  by  reafon  that  the  upper  skin  thereof  is  re-^*^'*?*  * 
laxed  more  than  is  fuflicient  to  cover  the  eye,  the  griftle  in  the  mean  while  not  relaxing  it  felf  to¬ 
gether  therewith.  Hence  proceeds  a  double  trouble  -,  the  firft,  for  that  the  eye  cannot  be  eafily  open¬ 
ed  i  the  other,  becaufe  the  hairs  of  the  relaxed  eye-lid  run  in  towards  the  eye,  and  become  trouble-  , 
fome  thereto  by  pricking  it.  Thecaufe  of  fuch  relaxation  is  either  a  particular  palfie  of  that  part,  ‘■ue  cawe, 
which  is  frequent  in  old  people,  or  the  defluxion  or  falling  down  ot  a  waterilh  humor,  and  not  acrid 
orbiting  -,  which  appears  by  this,  that  thofe  who  are  thus  affeded  have  a  rank  of  hairs  growing  un¬ 
der  the  natural  rank,  by  reafon  of  abundance  of  heaped-up  humor,  as  it  is'moft  probable.  For  thus 
a  wet  and  marilh  ground  hath  the  greateft  plenty  of  grafs.  Now  if  this  lame  humor  were  acrid,  it 
would  caufe  an  itching,  and  confequently  become  troublefome  to  the  Patient,  and  it  would  alfo  fret 
in  funder  and  deftroy  the  roots  of  the  other  hairs,  fo  far  it  is  from  yielding  matter  for  the  preterna-  , 
tural  generation  of  new.  it  is  fit  before  you  do  any  thing  for  the  cure,  that  you  mark  with  ink  the  Tke  cure, 
portion  thereof  which  is  fuperfluous,  and  therefore  to  be  cut  away,  left  if  you  thould  cut  off  more 
than  is  requifite,  the  eye-lid  Ihould  remain  turned  up,  and  fo  caufe  another  kind  of  affe6t,  which 
the  Ancients  have  called  EBropion.  Then  the  eye  being  covered,  take  and  lift  up  with  your  fingers 
the  middle  part  of  the  skin  of  the  eye-lid,  not  taking  hold  of  the  griftle  beneath  it,  and  then  cut  it 
athwart,  taking  away  juft  fb  much  as  (hall be  neceffary  to  make  it,  as  it  were,  natural’,  laftly,  joyn 
the  lips  of  the  wound  together  with  a  fimple  future  of  three  or  four  ftitches,  that  fo  it  may  be  cica¬ 
trized  for  the  cicatrization  reftrains  the  eye-lid  from  falling  down  fo  loofly,  at  leaft  fome  part  there¬ 
of  being  taken  away.  There  ought  to  be  fome  meafure  and  heed  taken  in  the  amputation,  other- 
wife  you  muft  neceffarily  run  into  the  one  or  other  inconvenience,  as  if  too  much  be  cut  away,  then 
the  eye  will  not  be  covered  if  too  little,  then  you  have  done  nothing,  and  the  Patient  is  troubled 
to  nopurpol’e.  If  there  ftiall  be  many  hairs  grown  preternaturally,  you  lhall  pluck  them  away  with 
an  Inftrument  made  for  fame  purpofe  then  their  roots  (hall  be  burned  with  a  gentle  cautery,  the  eye 
being  left  untouch’d,  for  a  fear  prefently  arifing  will  hinder  them  from  growing  again. 


C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Of  Lagophthalmus,  or  the  Hare-eye, 

SUch  as  have  their  eyeffids  too  fhort,  fleep  with  their  eyes  open,  for  that  they  cannot  be  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  too  (fiort  skin  of  the  eye-lids:  The  Greeks  term  this  affed:,  Aayoepba/Yuo  .  The 
caufe  is  either  internal  or  external :  Internal,  as  by  a  Carbuncle,  Impoftume  or  Ulcer?  ex-  1.6.  10. 

ternal,  as  by  a  wound  made  by  a  fword,  burn,  fall,  and  the  like.  If  this  milhap  proceed  by  reafon  of 
a  cicatrization,  it  is  curable,  if  fothat  the  fhort  eye-lid  be  of  an  indifferent  thicknefs.  .  But  if  it  have 
been  from  the  firft  conformation,  or  by  fome  other  means,  whereby  much  of  the  fubftance  is  loft, 
as  that  which  happens  by  burning,  and  a  carbuncle,  then  it  is  uncurable.  For  the  cure,  you  lhall  ufe  The  cure, 
relaxing  and  emollient  fomentations,  then  the  skinfltall  be  divided  above  the  whole  fear,  in  fi¬ 
gure  of  an  Half-moon,  with  the  horns  looking  downwards.  Then  the  edges  of  the  incilion  lhall 
be  opened,  and  lint  put  into  the  middle  thereof,  that  fo  it  may  hindd  the  lips  from  joyning  to¬ 
gether  again.  Then  lhall  you  apply  a  plafter  upon  the  lint,  and  fo  bind  up  the  part  with  a  fitting 
ligature,  that  may  fomewhat  prefs  upon  the  whole  eye,  left  it  Ihould  lift  it  lelf  fomewhat  up¬ 
wards  again,  and  foreturn  into  its  ancient,  but  not  natural  figure.  But  in  cutting  the  skin,  you 
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mufttake  care  that  your  in cifion  harm  notthegriftlc-,  for  if  it  be  cut,  the  eye-lid  falls  down,  nei¬ 
ther  can  it  be  afterwards  lifted  up.  But  now  for  the  lower  eye-lid  :  it  is  fubjed  to  fundry  difeafes, 
araongft  which  there  is  one  which  anfwereth  in  proportion  to  that,  which  wc  late  mentioned,  which 
EBropion,  or  is,  when  as  it  is  lifted  upwards  little  or  nothing,  but  hangs  and  gapes,  and  cannot  be  joyned  with 
the  turning  the  upper,  and  therefore  it  doth  not  cover  the  eye,  which  affcd  is  familiar  to  Old  people  •>  it  is  called 
up,  or  out  of  and  it  may  be  helped  by  means  iormerly  delivered. 

the  eye-lid,  ^  ’  _  _ _ _ 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Chalazion,  or  Hail-flone^  and  the  Hordeolum,  or  Barly-corn  of  the  Eye-lids* 


Taul.csp.6.  He  is  a  round  and  clear  pimple,  which  grows  upon  the  upper  eye-lid  ^  it  is  alfo 

lib.  6.  *  B  moveable,  and  may  be  ftirred  this  way  and  that  way  with  your  fingers.  The  Latins 

Jl.  call  it  Grandoj  for  that  it  refembles  a  hail-llone.  Another  pimple  not  much  like  this 
grows  fometimes  upon  the  verges  of  the  eye-lids  above  the  place  of  the  hairs.  It  is  termed  Ilor- 
deolufUj  by  reafon  of  the  fimilitude  it  hath  with  a  barly-corn.  The  matter  of  thefe  is  contained 
the  core.  iu  hs  proper  cift  or  skin,  and  therefore  is  hardly  brought  to  fuppuration.  At  the  firft  beginning 

it  may  be  tefolved  and  difeuffed  :  But  when  as  it  is  once  grown  and  concrete  into  a  plafter  or 
hone-like  hardnefs,  it  is  fcarce  curable  Wherefore  it  is  bell  to  perform  the  cure  by  opening  them, 
that  fo  the  contained  matter  may  flbw  or  be  preifed  forth.  If  the  pimple  or  fwelling  be  fmall, 
then  thruft  it  through  with  a  needle  and  thread,  and  leave  the  thread  therein  of  fuch  lengd'i,that  you 
inay  fallen  the  ends  thereof  with  a  little  of  the  emplaller  called  Gratia  Pri,  like  glue  to  the  forehead, 
if  it  be  on  the  upper  eye-lid  *,  or  to  the  cheeks,  if  on  the  lower.  You  mull  draw  through  a  frelh 
one  every  fecond  day,  as  is  ufually  done  in  chirurgical  fetons ;  For  thus  at  length  the  fwelling  v^ill 
be  dellroyed,  and  made  plain* 


CHAP.  VIII. 

j 

Of  the  Hydatis,  or  fatnefs  of  the  Eye-lids* 


What  Bydatts 
is. 


Com.  ad  aphor. 
SS-feU.'j. 

The  cure. 


THe  HydatU  is  a  certain  fatty  fubllance,  like  a  piece  of  fat,  feated  and  lying  under  the  skirt 
of  the  upper  eye-lid.  It  is  a  difeafe  incident  to  children,  who  are  of  a  more  humid  na¬ 
ture  :  Wherefore  it  is  a  foft  and  loofe  tumor,  making  the  whole  eye-lid,  which  it  pof- 
felTeth,  oedematous  fo  that  as  if  deprclTed  with  a  weight,  it  cannot  be  lifted  up.  It  hath  its 
name,  for  that  it  hath,  as  it  were,  a  bladder  dillendcd  with  a  wheyifh  humor,  which  kind  of  fault 
is  obferved  by  Galen  in  the  liver.  Thole  who  are  thus  affeded,  have  their  eyes  look  red,  and  flow 
with  tears,  neither  can  they  behold  the  Sun,  or  endure  the  light.  The  cure  is  performed  by  cut-' 
ting  off  the  fuperfluous  fubllance,  not  hurting  the  neighbouring  parts  5  and  then  prefently  put  fome 
fait  into  the  place  whence  it  was  taken  out  funlefs  the  vehemency  of  pain  hinder^  that  fothe  place 
may  be  dried  and  llrengthned,  andthercllof  the  matter  (if  any  fuch  be)  may  be  confumed,  and 
hindred  from  growing  again.  Lallly,  you  lhall  cover  the  whole  eye  with  the  white  of  an  egg  dif- 
folved  in  Rofe-water,  or  fome  other  repercuffive. 


C  H  A  P.  IX. 


Of  the  Eye-lids  fajiened  or  glued  together* 


Taulus  cap.  I  $, 
Lth.  S. 


The  caufe. 


The  cure. 


A  difeafe  fub- 
/eft  to  relapfe. 


COmetimes  it  cometh  to  pafs  that  the  upper-eye-lid  is  glued  or  fallened  to  the  under,  fo  that 
t  the  eye  cannot  be  opened,  or  fo  that  the  one  of  them  may  Hick  or  be  fallned  to  the  white 
coat  of  the  eye,  or  to  the  horny.  This  fault  is  fometimes  drawn  from  the  firll  original,  that 
is,  by  the  default  of  the  forming  faculty  inthe  womb  (for  thus  many  Infants  are  born  with  their  lin¬ 
gers  faflned  together,  with  their  fundaments,  privities  and  ears  unperforated)  the  eye  in  all  other 
refped:s  being  well  compoled.  The  caufe  of  this  afledl  fometimes  proceeds  from  a  wound,  other- 
whiles  from  a  burn,  fcald,  or  impoflumation,  as  the  breaking  of  the  Small-pox.  It  is  cured  by 
putting  in  a  lit  inllrument,  and  fo  opening  them  j  but  with  fuch  moderation,  that  you  touch  not 
the  horny  coat,  for  otherwife  it  would  fall  out.  Therefore  you  mull  put  the  end  or  point  of  your 
probe  under  the  eye-lids,  and  fo  lifting  them  up  (that  you  hurt  not  the  fubllance  of  the  eye)  divide 
them  with  a  crooked  Incilion-knife. 

The  incilion  made,  let  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  with  fome  Rofe-water  be  put  into  the  eye,  let 
the  eye-lids  be  kept  open  i,  yea,  let  the  Patient  himfelf  be  careful  that  he  often  turn  it  upwards,  and 
lift  it  up  with  his  lingers,  not  only  that  the  medicine  may  be  applied  to  the  ulcer,  but  alfo  that  they 
ihay  not  grow  together  again.  In  the  night  time  let  a  little  pledget  dipped  in  water,  and  that  ei¬ 
ther  limple,  or  wherein  fome  vitriol  hath  been  dillblved,  be  laid  thereon.  For  thus  you  lhall  hinder 
the  eye-lids  from  joyning  together  again.  Then  on  the  third  day  the  parts  or  edges  of  the  eye-lids 
fhall  be  touched  with  waters  drying  without  biting  or  acrimony,  that  lo  they  may  be  cicatrized.  But 
if  the  eye-lid  adhere  to  the  horny-coat  at  the  ptpUa  or  apple  of  the  eye,  the  Patient  will  either  be 
quite  blind,  or  very  ill  of  fight.  For  the  fear  which  enfues  will  hinder  the  lhapes  of  things  from  en- 
tring  to  the  cryltalline  humor,  and  the  vifive  fpirits  from  paffing  forth  to  the  objedfs.  Fcr  prognoif icks 
you  may  learn  oiit  of  Celfm^  that  this  cure  is  fubjebt  to  a  relapfe,  fo  that  it  may  be  Ihunned  neither 
by  diligence  nor  induftry,  but  that  the  eye-lid  will  always  adhere  and  cleave  to  the  eye. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  itching  of  the  Eye-lids', 

MAny  have  their  eye-lids  itch  vehemently  by  reafon  of  (alt  phlegm,  which  oftcntime  excd^ 
riating  and  ulcerating  the  parts  themfelves,  yields  a  fanies^  which  joyns  together  the 
eye-lids  in  the  night  time,  as  if  they  were  glued  together,  and  makes  them  watry  and 
bleared.  This  affedl  doth  ib  torment  the  Patients,  that  it  oft-times  makes  them  require  the  Phy- 
ficianshelp.  Wherefore  general  medicines  being  premifed,  the  ulcers  Ihall  be  walked  with  the  -• 
following  Coi/)ri«m :  Aqux  meUis  in  balneomarU  dijHUat£^  iij.  Sacchari  candi  ^  i.  Aloes  lotje  & 

in  poVinem  redact  £  5  P.  EiatCollyrium.  ’Which  if  it  do  no  good,  you  may  ufe  this  which  follows: 

R  Vng,  JEgyptiac,  3  i.  ViJJ'olve  in  aqu£  plantaginis  quantitate fufficienti.  Let  the  ulcerated  eye-lids 
be  touched  with  a  foft  linnen  rag  dipped  therein,  but  with  care  that  none  thereof  fall  upon  the  eye. 

But  when  the  Patient  goes  to  bed,  let  him  caufe  them  to  be  anointed  with  the  following  ointment, 
very  elfedual  in  this  cafe  :  Ik  Axmgi£  porci&  butyri  recent  is  ^  an.  5  |3.  7 tit.  pr£par.  5  Antimon. 
in  aqua  euphrafi£  pr£parati.)  9  i).  Camphor£  gra.iv.  Mifce.^  &  inmortario  plumheo  dmantur  per  ires  honfs^ 
conflatum  inde  unguentim.^  fervetur  in  pyxide  plumbea.  Some  commend  and  ufe  certain  waters  ft  to 
cleanfe,  dry,  bind,  ftrengthen,  and  abfolutely  free  the  eye-lids  from  itching  and  rednefss  of 
which  this  is  one. 

R  Aqu£  euphrag.  foeniculi^  chelidon.  an,^  SarcocoJ.nutrit£’^\].  Vitriol.rom.^  i,  Mifcednittr  fwjilj 
^  bnlliant  mica  ebullitione  s  pojiea  coletur  liquor^  &  fervetur  ad  ujum  dictum.  Or  elfe,  R 
vini  alb.  boni  an.  5  iv.  ‘Jtut.  pr£par.  aloes  an.  0  i.  Flor.  £ni  9  ii.  Camphor,  gra.  ij.  Let  them  be  boiled 
according  to  art,  and  kept  in  a  glafs  tawalhthe  eye-lids.  Orelfe,  V^vinialbi  tb  p  falis  com.^i. 

Let  them  be  put  into  a  clean  Barbers  bafon  and  covered,  and  kept  there  five  or  fix  days,  and  be 

ftirred  once  a  day,and  let  the  eye-lids  be  touched  with  this  liquor.  Some  willi  that  the  Patients  urine 

be  kept  all  night  in  a  Barbers  bafon,  and  fo  the  Patients  eye-lids  be  wafhed  therewith.  Verily  in  this  You  need  not 

affed:  we  mult  not  fear  the  ufe  of  acrid  medicines,  for  I  once  faw  a  woman  of  fifty  years  of  age,  who  fear  to  ufe  a- 

Walhed  her  eye-lids  when  they  itched,  with  the  fharpefi:  vinegar  fhe  could  get,  and  affirmed  that  Ihe  crid  medicines 

found  better  fuccefs  of  this  than  of  any  other  medicine.  Vigo  preferibes  a  water,  whofe  efficacy  above  o”  t^e 

other  medicines  in  this  affed,  he  faith,  hath  been  proved  and  that  it  is  to  be  efteemed  more  worth  ^9.^* 

than  gold,  thedefeription  thereof  is  thus:  R  Aq.  rof.  vini  albi  odoriferi  mediocris  vinoftatis.^  an.  ^  iv.  trail.  3. 

Myrobalan.  citrinitrit.  S  i  p.  7huris  ^  ij.  Bulliant  omnia  ftmul  ufque  ad  cenfimptionern  terti£  partis  s 

deinde  immediate  addantur  fores  £ris  9  ij*  Camph.gr.  ij.  Let  the  liquor  be  kept  in  a  glafs  well  flopped 

for  the  forefaid  ufe. 


CHAP.  XL 
0/Lippitudo,  or  Blear~eyes. 

THere  are  many  whofe  eyes  are  never  dry,  but  always  flow  With  a  thin,  acrid,  and  hot  humor 
which  caufeth  roughnefs,  and  upon  fmall  occafions,  inflammations, blear  Or  blood -ffiot  eyes, 
and  at  length  alfo  S tr ah ifmus  ox  Lippitudo  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  certain  white  what  Lipphu- 

filth  flowing  from  the  eyes,  which  oft-times  agglutinates  or  joyns  together  the  eye-lids.  Thisdifeafe  do  Ii, 
often  troubles  all  the  life  time,  and  is  to  be  cured  by  no  remedy  i  infomeit  is  curable.  Such  as  have 
this  difeafe  from  their  infancy,  are  not  to  be  cured,  for  it  remains  with  them  till  their  dying  day. 

For  large  heads,  and  fuch  as  are  repleat  with  acrid  or  much  excrementitious  phlegm,  fcarce  yield  to 
medicines.  There  is  much  difference  whether  the  phlegm  flown  down  by  the  internal  veffels  under 
the  skull  •,  or  by  the  external, which  are  between  the  skull  and  the  skin,  or  by  both.  For  if  the  inter¬ 
nal  veins  cafl:  forth  this  matter,  it  will  be  difficultly  cured,  if  it  be  cured  at  all.  But  if  the  external 
veffels  cafl:  forth,  that  cure  is  not  unprofitable,  which  having  ufed  medicines  refpedling  the  whole 
body,  applies  aftringent  medicines  to  the  ffiaved  crown,  as,  Empl.  contra  rupturant^  which  may  ftraiten 
the  veins,  and,  as  it  were,  fufpend  the  phlegm,  tifeth  cupping,  and  commands  fridfions  to  be  made 
towards  the  hind-part  of  the  head,  andlalTly,  makethafeton  in  the  neck.  There  are  fome  who 
cauterize  the  top  of  the  crown  with  an  hot  iron,  even  to  the  bone,  fo  that  it  may  cafl  a  fcale,  thus  a  CoUyriutH  of 
to  divert  and  flay  the  defluxion.  For  local  medicines,  zCollyrium  made  with  a  good  quantity  of  vitriol  to  flay 

Rofe-water,  with  a  little  vitriol  diffolved  therein  may  ferve  for  alh  defluxions' 

of  the  eyes. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Ophthd-lrnhy  or  inflammation  of  the  Eyes. 

1  , 

An  ophthalmia  is  an  inflammation  of  the  coat  Adnata.,  and  confequcntly  of  the  whole  eye,  be-  wjiat  Ophthal- 
ing  troublefome  by  the  heat,  rednefs,  beating,  renitency,  andlaflly  pain.  It  hath  its  ori- ww  is,  and  the 
ginal  cither  by  fome  primitive  caufe  or  occafion,  as  a  fall,  flroke,  duft,  or  fmall  fand  flying  thereof.' 
inm  the  eyes.  For  the  eye  is  a  fmooth  part,  fo  that  itiseafily  offended  by  rough  things,  as  faith 
Hippocrates,  lib.  de  Carnibus'.  Or  by  an  antecedent  caufe,  as  a  defluxion  falling  upon  the  eyes.  The  Signs^' 
ligns  follow  the  nature  of  the  material  caufe,  for  from  blood  efpecially  cholerick  and  thin,  it  is  full 
of  heat,  rednefs  and  pain  •,  from  the  fame  allayed  with  phlegm  all  of  them  are  more  rernifs.  But  if 
a  heavinefs  polTefs  the  whole  head,  the  original  of  the  difeafe  proceeds  there  from.  But  if  a  hot 
pin  trouble  the  forehead,  the  difeafe  may  be  thought  to  proceed  from  fome  hot  diftemper  of  the 
Dura  mater,  or  the  Fericranum ',  but  if  in  the  very  time  of  the  raging  of  the  difeafe  the  Patient 
vomit,  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  flomach.  But  from  whencefoever  it  cometh, 

there 


Book.  XVIL 


The  cure. 


Com.  id  aphof. 

6. 

Lib.  !?•  Mth. 
cap.  ult. 


A  repcrcuflive 
medicine. 

Afiringent 

cmplafters. 


An  anodyne 
Cataplaftn. 


The  efficacy 
of  Barhes  in 
pains  of  the 
eyes. 

AdJphoY.fe^l. 

7- 

Detergent 
( ollyrii. 


eyes  verily  oft  "re  bLed  abroad  than  for  fore  eyes.  For 

afunder  in  divers.  Thereto  ond  intend  three  thin&s,  diet,  the  evacuation  of  the  antecedent 

the  cure,  the  S-pon  toll  couMer  -rd  ^end  toee  thnr| , 

and  con)una  oaufe,  and  J  ^  ^,.  jaion  may 

ing  ventricle,  and  prohibit  the  vapors  from  hying  up  to  the  head  s  the  Pati- 

b,  £'  h-  triS,™ 

lhall  thmk  ht.  G.Zmpter  un^erm^ 

mg  of '']0 ''“p  ?  L,  r  vanorous  blood,^caure  great  and  vehement  pains  in  the  eye. 

^tor  the  hnpugniog  ohhe  conjunft  cLfe,  diverstopickmedicines  toll  be  pplied  according  to 

For  “’pmpgpog  or  ,  j-  ,,,„„o„ufuaily  hath.  Form  the  beginning  when  as 

to  Sidt  ttcr  flZs  down  with  repercuflives  do  much  conduce  s  and  tempered 

with  rtfS^inXines,  are  good  alfo  in  to  incieafc.  R'  rof. &ph„tag.  m^Iag.  gum. 

With  rcloiving  meuiciucs,  ^  T  pr  it  he  droDoed  warm  into  the  eye,  and  let  a 

ties,  and  a  little  vineger.  But  if  the  bittc  p ^  muliebris  I  i  let  it  be  applied  to  the 

Baths  are  not  only  anodyne,  but  alfo  ftaj  the  ^Hu«^  g 

therefore  Gakn  much  commends  them  nSv  ufe  the  following  medicines.  1^ 

thraimj  IV  S».«.  .««. 3  » 

Znh.  an.  3  i.  Aq.Tcf.  &  mpkag.  an. I  i j.  Fia,  ccllyrmm,  ut  am  efi. 


The  caufe. 


The  cure. 


The  Atrophia 
of  the  eye. 
The  Phthifis 
thereof. 

Lib.  3.  c(ip>  i2. 


The  chemeps. 
P aulus  l.^.Ct^. 


G  H  A  P.  XIII. 

Of, he  Proptofis,  ,ha,  is,  the  falling  or  farting  forth  of  the  eye,  andof  the  Phthifis  and  Chemofis  ./ 
the  fame, 

THp  Greeks  call  that  affed  Troptofrs,  theLatines  Tmidentia^  or  EWJ'oew/t  whenasthe  eye 

r  A  rl  ic  reift  nnt  nf  the  orb  bv  the  occalion  of  a  matter  filling  and  lifting  up  the  eye 
ftands,  and  is  call  out  of  the  orb  by  tneo  fometimes 

and  the  (boulders-,  as  alfo  Cauteries  or  Setons : 

the  whole  fubitance  ol  the.eye  Jo„,y  the  Greeks,  by  a  peculiar  name  and 

J4rsrr;r4”2S“4& 

“  TheieistS  ailelft  S  toeye,of  affinity  to  the  P^Jir,  which 
mofs.  Now  this  is  nothing  dfe  then  when  both  oyo-'to  are  turne  p  ,  j. 

fo  that  they  can  fcarce  cover  theeyes,  and  the  white  of  the  eye  §  ^ 

black.  Sometimes  the  Adnata  changing  his  wont,  looketh  re  ,  e  i  es  ’  j.  ^  variety 
its  original  from  external  caufes,  as  a  wound,  contufion,  and  the  like.  But  according  to 
of  the  caufes,  and  the  condition  of  the  prefent  arfed  hxed  and  remainii  g  P  ’  q  y  p, 

medics  (hallbe  appointed. 


Book  XVII. 


whofe  Cure  is  performed  hy  Surgery, 


C  H  A 


XIV, 


Of  the  VnguUy  or  Weh 

\ 

THe  VnguU^  Pterygion  or  Web  is  the  growth  of  3  certain  fibrous  and  membranous  fiefih  up¬ 
on  the  upper  coat  of  the  eye  (palled  Adnata  \  ariling  more  frequently  in  the  bigger,  but' 
fometiraes  in  the  lefTer  corner  tbwafds  the  temples.  When  it  is  negkded,  it  covers  not 
only  the  Adnata^  but  alfo  fome  portion  of  the  Cornea^  and  .  coming  to  the  pupil  it  felf  hurts  the 
light  therefore.  Such  a  web  fometimes  adheres  net  at  all  to  the  Adnata^  but  is  only  ftretched  over 
it  from  the  corners  of  the  eye,  fo  that  you  may  thrulf  a  Probe  between  it  and  the  Adnata :  It  is  of 
feveral  colours,  fomewhiles  red,  fomewhile  yellow,  fomewhiles  duskilh,  and  otherwhiles  white. 

It  hath  its  original  either  from  external  caufes,  as  a  blow,  fall,  and  the  like  i  or  from  internal,  as 
the  defluxion  of  humors  into  the  eyes.  The  Vngula  which  is  inveterate  ,  and  that  hath  acquired 
much  thicknefs  and  breadth,  and  befides  doth  difficultly  adhere  to  the  Adnata^  is  difficultly  taken  Jyhat’incura- 
away  ,  neither  may  it  be  helped  by  medicines  whereby  fears  in  the  eyes  are  extenuated.  But  that  blc. 
which  covered!  the  whole  pupil  muft  not  be  touched  by  the  Surgeon,  for  being  cut  away,  the  fear 
which  is  left  by  its  denfity  hindreth  the  entrance  of  obje<5ts  to  the  cryftalline  humour,  and  the  egrefs 
of  the  animal  fpirit  to  them.  But  oftentimes  it  is  accompanied  with  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  . . 
a  burning,  itching,  weeping  defluxion,  and  fwelling  of  the  eye-lids.  That  the  cure  may  rightly  and  The  cure, 
happily  proceed,  he  muft  firft  ufe  a  fpare  diet,  purging  medicines  fhall  be  given,  and  blood  taken 
away  by  opening  a  vein,  efpecially  if  there  be  great  inflammation.  For  peculiar  remedies,  this 
excrefcence  (hall  be  eaten  away,  or  at  lead  kept  from  growth,  by  dropping  into  the  eye  CoUyrium  of 
Vitriol  deferibed  in  wounds  of  the  eyes.  But  if  that  we  profit  nothing  by  this  means,  it  remaineth, 
that  we  take  it  away  witlf  the  hand  after  the  following  manner  *,  ‘  ^  .  * 

You  Ihall  fet  the  Patient  upon  a  form  or  ftool,  and  make  him  lean  much  back,  and  be  held 
firmly,  that  he  may  not  fall  nor  dir,  then  mud  you  open  his  fore  eye,  putting  therein  a  jpeculum 
oculi  formerly  deferibed  in  treating  of  the  wounds  of  this  part,  and  then  mud  you  lift  up  the  web  it 
felf  with  a  (harp  little  hook,  with  the  point  turned  a  little  in,  and  put  under  the  raidd  of  the  web'i 
when  you  have  lifted  it  a  little  up,  thrud  a  needle  threaded  with  a  fmooth  thread  between  it  and 
the  Adnata^  then  taking  hold  of  the  hook,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  drawn  through  with  the 
needle, and  lifting  up  the  web  by  them,i.you  diall  gently  begin  to  feparate  it  from  the  fubdanceof  the 
eye  lying  thereunder,  beginning  at  the  original  thereof  with  a  crooked  Incifion-knife,  and  fo  pro^’ 
fecute  it  even  to  the  end,  yet  fo  as  you  hurt  no  part  of  the  Adnata  nor  Cornea, 

*fhe  Figure  of  little  Hook^f  a  Needle^  and  crooked  Incifion-knife* 

Little  Hookr,  A  Needle*  A  crooked  Incifiwn-k^ifet 


J 

Theti  mud  it  be  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  feiffers,  and  the  white  of  an  Egg  beaten  with  fome  Rofe- 
water  laid  thereon,  and  often  renewed.  Afterwards  the  eye  mud  every  day  be  opened,  led  coming 
to  cicatriiation,  the  eye-lids  fliall  be  glued  together  in  that  part  whereas  the  Web  is  taken  away, 
which  alio  Ihall  be  hindred  by  putting  of  common  Salt,  Sage  and  Cummin-feed  into  the  eye,  be¬ 
ing  fird  champed  and  chawed  in  the  mouth.  There  are  fome  who  indead  of  the  crooked  Knife  fe¬ 
parate  the  web  from  the  Adnata  with  a  Horfes  hair,  others  do  it  with  a  Coofe-quill  made  ready  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  taking  heed  that  they  hurt  not  the  caruncle  at  the  corner  by  the  nofe,  for  it  will 
follow  if  that  you  draw  the  web  away  too  violently  ^  and  if  it  be  cut,  there  will  remain  a  hole^ 
through  which  during  the  red  of  the  life  a  weeping  humor  will  continually  flowv  adifeafeby  the 
Greeks  tcitned.  Rhyas.  If  after  the  cutting  there  be  fear  of  inflammation,  linnen  rags  moidned  in 
repelling  medicines,  formerly  preferibed  in  wounds  of  the  eye,  fliall  be  laid  thereupon. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  ^gilops,  Fiftula  I'acrymofa,  or  rveeping  df  the  Fifiula  of  the  Eye. 

At  the  greater  corner  of  the  eye  there  is  a  glandule,  made  for  the  receiving,  and  containing 
the  moifture  which  ferveth  for  the  lubricating  and  humedting  the  eye,  left  it  flioulddry  by 
continual  motion.  This  glandule  fometimes  by  a  fanguine  or  pituitous  defluxion  falling  vio¬ 
lently  from  the  brain,  fwells,  impoftuitiates,  and  ulcerates  with  In  ulcer,  not  feldom  tiegenerating 
into  a  fiftula,  fo  that  in  fuccefs  of  time  it  rotteth  the  bone  that  lieth  under  it.  Of  fuch  Hftula’s, 
fome  are  open  outwardly,  and  thefe  ufually  have  their  oiliginal  from  a  phlegmon  j  otherfome  are  in¬ 
wardly,  and  thofe  are  fuch  as  at  firft  fwelled  by  the  defluxion  or  congeftion  of  a  phleginatick  mat¬ 
ter,  fo  that  there  appeareth  no  hole  outwardly,  but  only  a  tumor  of  the  bignefs  ot  a  peafe,  this  tu¬ 
mor  being  prefled,  floweth  with  a  fanious,  ferous  and  red,  or  otherwife  with  a  white  and  viftid  mat¬ 
ter,  and  that  either  by  the  corner  of  the  eye,  or  by  the  infide  of  the  nofe.  Some  have  this  matter 
flowing  continually,  others  have  it  only  monthly,  which  is  proper  alfo  to  fome  fiftula’s.  Such  weep¬ 
ing  fiftula’s  if  they  become  old,  caufe  an^trflp^woftheeye,  and  fometimes  blindnefs  and  a  ftink- 
ing  breath.  Therefore  we  muft  diligently  and  fpeedily  by  phyfical  and  chirurgical  means  refill  the 
breeding  difeafe.  Wherefore,  having  uled  general  medicines,  we  muft  come  to  particulars.  There¬ 
fore  if  the  ulcer  be  not  fufficiently  wide,  it  Ihall  be  enlarged  by  putting  tents  of  Ipunge  therein.  The 
flelh  of  the  glandule  increafing  more  than  is  fit,  Ihall  be  correded  by  putting  therein  the  catheretick 
powders  of  Mercury,  calcined  Vitriol,  or  fome  Jqua  fortis^  or  oyl  of  Vitriol  i  and  laftly,  by  a  po¬ 
tential  cautery.  If  you  cannot  prevail  by  thefe  means,  and  that  the  bone  begins  to  rot,  and  the  Pa¬ 
tient  be  ftout  hearted,  then  ufe  an  a<^ual  cautery  whofeufe  is  far  more  effectual,  ready,  certain  and 
excellent,  than  a  potential  cautery,  as  I  have  tried  in  many  with  happy  fuccefs.  In  my  opinion  it 
makes  no  matter,  whether  the  cautery  of  Gold,  Silver  or  Iron  •»  for  the  efficacy  it  hath  proceedeth 
not  from  the  matter,  but  from  the  fire.  Yet  if  we  muft  teligioufly  obferve  and  make  choice  of  me¬ 
tals,  I  had  rather  have  it  of  Iron,  as  that  which  hath  a  fat  more  drying  and  aftringent  faculty  than 
Gold,  for  that  the  Element  of  Earth  beareth  the  chief  fway  therein,  as  appeareth  by  the  waters  which 
flowthrough  Iron  mines.  Wherefore  ^oufhallcaufe  to  be  made  a  triangular  Iron,  fharp  at  the  end, 
that  it  may  the  more  fpeedily  penetrate.  And  then  the  found  eye  and  adjacent  parts  being  well  co¬ 
vered  and  defended,  and  the  Patients  head  firmly  holden  in  ones  hand,left  the  Patient  being  affright¬ 
ed,  ftir  himfelf  in  the  very  inftant  of  the  operation*  But  a  plate  of  Iron  fbmewhat  deprefled  in  the 
inidft,  for  the  cavity  of  the  greater  corner  (hall  be  applied  and  fitted  to  the  pained  eye.  This  plate 
ihall  be  perforated  that  the  hot  Iron  may  pafs  thereby  to  the  fiftula  lying  thereunder  and  fo  may  only 
touch  that  which  is  to  be  cauterized. 

^he  Figure  of  a  Cautery,  and  a  Elate  mth  a  hole  therein* 


After  the  bone  is  burnt  with  the  Cautery,  a  Collyrium  made  of  the  whites  of  Eggs  beaten  in  Plan- 
Th*h  ¥  he  tain  and  Night-fhade  waters  muftbe  poured  into  the  hole  it  felf,  the  eye  and  all  the  neighbouring 
done^aVter  the  parts  but  the  Patient  fhall  be  laid  in  bed  with  his  head  fomewhat  high,  and  tht  Collyrium  fhall  be 
cauterzing.  renewed  as  often  and  as  foon  as  you  fhall  perceive  it  to  grow  dry.  Then  the  fall  of  the  Efchar  fhall 
be  procured  by  anointing  it  with  frefh  Butter  i  when  it  is  fallen  away,  the  ulcer  fhall  be  cleanfed, 
filled  with  flefh,  and  laftly  cicatrkedi 


WhataStrf- 
phyloma^  hand 
the  caufes 
thereof. 


Taulut  and 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  Staphyloma,  or  Grape-lik^  fipelling. 

Staphyloma 'is  the  fwelling  of  the  homy  and  Grape-like  Coat,  bred  through  the  occafionof  an 
humor  flowing  down  upon  the  eye,  or  by  an  ulcer,  the  horny  coat,  being  relaxed,  or  thruft 
forth  by  the  violence  of  the  puftule  generated  beneath.  It  in  fhape  refembleth  a  Grape,  whence 
the  Greeks  ftile  it  Staphyloma*  This  tumor  is  fometimes  blackifti,  otherwhiles  wbitifti.  For  if  the 
horny  coat  be  ulcerated  and  fretted  in  funder,  fo  that  the  grapy  coat  fhew  it  felf  and  fall  through  the 
ulcer, 'th(fn  the  Staphyloma  will  look  black  like  a  ripe  Grape,  for  the  utter  part  of  the  Vvea  is  blackifti. 
But  if  tM  Cornea  be  only  relaxed  and  not  broken,  then  the  fwelling  appears  of  a  wh  jtifh  colour  like  an 
unripe  Grape.  The  Ancients  have  made  many  kinds  or  differences  thereof.  For  if  it  be  buta  fmall 
hole  of  the  broken  Cornea  by  Which  the  Vvea  fheweth  or  thrufteth  forth  it  felf,  then  they  termed  it 
Myociphalon,  that  is,  like  the  head  of  a  Flie.  But  if  the  hole  weredarge,  and  alfo  callous,  they  called  it 
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Ctavufy  or  a  nail  if  it  were  yet  larger,  then  they  t1?rmed  it  or  a  Grape.  Biit  in  what  iliape  Every 

or  figure  foever  this  difeafe  (hall  happen,  ^it  brihgeth  two  difeotni-nOdities,  the  one  of  blindnefs,  the 
other  of  deformity.  Wherefore  here  is  ho  place  for  Surgery  to  reftore  the  fight,  which  is  dlread.y  loll,  ^^(5^ 
but  only  to  amend  the  deformity  of  the  eye  •>  which  is  by  cutting  off  that  which  is 'prominent.  But 
you  mull  take  heed  that  you  cut  away  no  more  than  is  fit,  for  fo  there  would  be  danger  of  pouring 
out  the  humors  of  the  eye. 


H  A  P.  XVII; 

0/t/je  Hypopyon,  thatis^  the  fuppurate  or  pumped  eye, 

PV  S  ot  Quitture  is  fometimes  gathered  between  the  horny  and  grapy  coat  from  an  internal 

or  external  caufe  :  From  an  internal,  as  by  a  great  defluxion,  and  oft-times  after  an  inflam-  Thecaufe. 
mation  •»  but  externally  by  a  ftroke,  through  which  occafion,  a  vein  being  opened  hath  pour¬ 
ed  forth  blood  thither,  which  may  prefently  be  aimed  into  ^litture.  For  the  cure,  universal  reme*. 
dies  being  premifed,  Cupping-glalfes  fhall  be  applied,  wkiv^rifications  and  Fridions  uled.  Ano- 
dinc  and  digeftive  CoHyria.  (hall  be  poured  from  above  downwards.  Galen  writes  that  he  hath  fome-  Ub.i /^.Method. 
times  evacuated  this  matter,  the  C&rnea  being  opened  at  the  Jm,  in  which  all  the  coats  meet,  concur  cap.  ult. 
and  are  terminated.  1  have  done  the  like,  and  that  with  good  fuccefs,  James  Gmltemeau  the  King’s 
Surgeon  being  prefent,  the  Quitture  being  expreffed  and  evacuated  after  the  apertioh.  The  ulcer 
(hall  be  cleanfed  with  Hydromel.^  or  fbme  other  fuch  like  medicine. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Mydfiafis,  or  dilatation  of  the  Pupil  of  the  Eyei 

MTdriafu  is  the  dilatation*  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, and  this  hapheth  either  by^nature  or  chance :  the  caufe. 
The  former  proceedeth  from  the  default  of  the  firft  conformation,  neither  is  it  curable 
but  the  other  is  of  forts,  for  it  is  either  from  an  internal  caufe,  the  off-fpring  of  an  hu¬ 
mour  flowing  down  from  the  brain,  wherefore  phyfical  means  muft  be  ufed  for  the  cure  thereof. 

Now  that  which  cometh  by  any  external  occafion,  as  a  blow,  fall  or  contufion  upon  the  eye,  mull:  be  The  cure; 
cured  by  prefhitly  applying  repercuffive  and  anodyne  medicines,  the  defluxion  mufl  be  hindred  by 
diet  skilfully  appointed,  phlebotomy,  cupping,  fcarification,  fridions,  and  other  remedies  which 
may  feem  convenient.  Then  muft  you  come  to  refolving  medicines,  as  the  blood  of  a  Turtle-dove, 

Pigeon  or  Chicken,  reeking-liot  out  of  the  vein,  being  poured  upon  the  eye  and  the  neighbouring 
parts.  Then  this  following  Cataplafm  (hall  be  applied  thereto,  PiC  Farinsi  fabar.  &  hordei  an,  ^  iij.  01,  A  digefting 
rofar,  myrtiUor,  an,"^  !.  \l>  pul.  ireosfior,3  i].  Cum  fapa  fat  cataplafm.  You  may  alfoufe  the  follow-  CatapIafiU' 
ing  fomentation :  Kofar,  Tnh.&‘  myrtil,  an,  m.  i  fiorum  melil,  &  cham£m,  an,  p.  i.  Nucum  cuprejf,  ^  i, 

Vint  aufteri  tfe  p.  Jq,  rofar,  &  plantag,  an,  5  iii.  Make  a*decodion  of  them  all  for  a  Fomentation  to 
be  ufed  with  a  fponge. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  a  Catara^i, 

A  Catarad  is  called  alfo  by  the  Greeks  Hypochima,  by  the  Latines  Sttffufw,  HeWfoever  you  ACatara^. 
term  it,  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  concretion  of  an  humor  into  a  certain  thin  skin  under 
the  horny  coat,  juft  againit  the  apple  or  pupil,  and  as,  it  were  fwimming  upon  the  watery 
humor  >  and  whereas  the  place  ought  to  be  empty,  oppofing  it  felf  to  the  internal  faculty  of  fee¬ 
ing,  whereby  it  differeth  from  fpots  and  fears  growing  upon  the  horny  coat  and  Adnata,  It  fome-  The  differ 
times  covereth  the  whole  pupil,  otherwhiles  but  the  one  half  thereof,  and  fomewhiles  but  a  final  1  rences. 
portion  thereof.  According  to  this  variety  the  fight  is  either  quite  loft,  weak,  or  fomewhat  depraved, 
becaufe  the  animal  vifive  fpirit  cannot  in  its  entire  fubftance  pafs  through  the  denfity  thereof.  The  Caufes.* 
defluxion  of  the  humor  whence  it  proceeds,  is  either  caufed  by  an  external  occaiion,  as  a  ftroke, 
fall,  or  by  the  heat  or  coldnefs  of  the  encompaffing  air,  troublefome  both  to  the  head  and  eyes-,  or 
elfe  it  is  by  an  internal  means,  as  the  multitude,  or  elfe  the  acrid  hot  and  thin  quality  of  the  hu¬ 
mors.  This  difeafe  alfo  fometimes  taketh  its  original  from  grofs  and  fumid  humors  fent  from  a  crude 
ftomach,  or  from  vaporous  meats  or  drinks,  up  to  the  brain,  and  fo  it  falleth  into  the  eyes,  where, 
by  the  coldnefs,  ftraitnefs,  and  tarrying  in  the  place,  they  turn  into  mGifl»ure,  and  at  length  into 
that  concretion  or  film  which  we  fee ;  The  figns  may  be  eafily  drawn  from  that  we  have  already  de¬ 
livered.  For  when  the  Cat araeft  is  formed  and  ripe,  itrefembleth  a  certain  thin  membrane  fpred 
over  the  pupil,  and  appeareth  of  a  different  colour,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  humor  where¬ 
of  it  conlifteth,  one  while  white,  another  while  black,  blue,  a(h-coloured,  livid,  citrine  green.  It 
fometimes  refembleth  Quick-filver,  which  is  very  trembling  and  fugitive,  more  than  the  reft.  At 
the  firft  when  it  beginneth  to  breed,  they  feem  to  fee  many  things,  as  Flies  flying  up  and  down. 

Hares,  Nets,  and  the  like,  as  if  they  were  carelefly  tolTed  up  and  down  before  their  eyes :  Sometimes 
every  thing  appeareth  two,  and  fomewhiles  lefs  than  they  are,- becaufe  the  vifive  fpirit  is  hindred 
from  palling  to  the  objedfs  by  the  denfity  of  the  skin,  like  as  a  cloud  ftiadowing  the  light  of  the  Sun. 

Whence  it  is  that  the  Patients  are  duller  lighted  about  noon,  and  furer  and  quicker  lighted  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  for  that  the  little  vilive  fpirit  diffufed  through  the  air,  is  difperfed  by  the 
greater  light,  but  contradfed  by  the  lefs.  Now  if  this  film  cover  half  the  pupil,  then  all  things  (hew 
but  by  halfsi  but  if  the  midft  thereof  be  covered,  and,  as  it  wersijthe  centre  of  the  cryftalline 

humor.. 
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humor,  then  they  fcem  as  if  they  had  holes  or  windows :  But  if  it  cover  it  all,  then  can  he  fee 
nothing  at  all ,  but  only  the  (hadows  of  vifible  bodies,  and  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  S'tars,  lighted 
candles,  and  the  like  luminous  things,  and  that  but  confufedly,  and  as  by  conjedure. 


Diet  for  fuch 
as  are  troubled 
with  a  Cata- 
raft. 


-Bread  fcafon- 
edwith  Fen¬ 
nel- feeds. 


How  bright 


-  'CHAP.  XX. 

^  Of  the  ^hyftcal  cure  of  a  beginning  Catarad. 

Beginning  Catarad  is  hindred  from  growing  and  concretion  by  diet  conveniently  and  ar- 
tihcially  preferibed,  by  the  abdinence  from  Wine,  efpecially  more  ftrong  and  vaporous,  and 
forbearing  the  ufe  of  meats,  which  yield.a  phlegmatick  juice  and  vaporous  as,  Peafe, 
Beans,  Turneps,  chefnuts,  and  laftly,  all  fuch  things  as  have  the  faculty  of  ftirring  up  the  humors, 
and  caufing  defluxion  in  the  body,  fuch  as  are  all  fait,  and  fpiced  meats,  as  alfo  garlike,  onions,  mu- 
flard.  The  immoderate  ufe  of  venery  hurts  more  than  all  the  refl:,for  that  it  more  violently  exagitato 
the  whole  body,  weakens  the  brain  and  head,  and  begets  crude  humors.  Let  his  bread  be  feafona^ 
with  fome  Fennel-feeds,  for  it  is  thought  to  have  a  faculty  of  helping  the  fight,  and  clearing  the 
eyes,  and  diffipating  the  mifty  vapours  in  the  ftomach  before  they  can  afeend  to  the  brain.  Where¬ 
fore  by  the  fame  reafon  it  is  good  to  ufe  Marmelade  of  Quinces,  Conferve  of  Rofes,  and  common 
Dridge-powder,  or  any  fuch  like  compofed  of  things  good  fo  break  wind,  or  corroborate  the  ven¬ 
tricle.  Phlebotomy  and  purging,  if  they  be  requifite,  fliall  be  fitly  appointed  :  Ventofes  (hall  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fhouldcrs  and  neck  >  and  phlegmatick  matter  (hall  be  diverted  and  evacuated  by  the 
mouth  with  ufing  maflicatorics  in  the  morning.  There  be  fome  which  believe,  that  a  beginning 
Cataradf  may  be  dilTipated  and  difculfed  by  often  rubbing  the  eye-lids  with  his  fingers,  and  in  like 
fort  by  the  often  and  earneft  beholding  of  the  Stars  and  the  Moon  when  it  is  at  the  full,  Looking- 
glaflcs.  Diamonds,  and  all  other  fuch  like  bright  fhining  things.  I  believe,  that  by  beams  plentifully 
Alining  things  and  fuddenlj  brought  and  diffufed  over  the  eye,  diredfly  oppofite  againfl  fome  bright  fhining  thing, 
may  diiripate,  it  may  feem  to  have  a  penetrating,  dividing,  diffolving,  as  alfo  a  confuming  and  drying  faculty.  Be- 
Cajarad  lides,  alfo  the  hot  breath  of  him  who  holdeth  in  his  mouth,  and  chaweth  Fennel-feeds,  Annis-feeds, 
Coriander-feeds,  Nutmeg,  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  and  the  like,  hath  a  great  faculty,  the  eyes  being 
firfl:  gently  rubbed  with  the  finger,  it  being  breathed  in  near  at  hand,  and  often  received,  to  heat,  at¬ 
tenuate,  refolve,  digefl  and  diffufe  the  humor  which  is  ready  to  concrete.  Moreover,  this  Collyrium 
of  is  thought  very  powerful  to  clear  the  eyes,  ftrengthenthe  fight,  hinder  fufhifions,  and 

difeufsthem,  if  at  any  time  they  concrete,  and  begin  to  gather.  R  Hepatis  hircini  fani  &recentis 
It)  ij  calami  aromatici  &  mellisan.  ^  j-^iS'^^eez  rut£^  $  iij* *  Aqu£ chelidoni£^fmiculi^verben£^euphrafi£»an, 
5  iij.  Tiperis  longi^  nucis  mofchat£^  caryophyllorum  an,  5  ij.  Croci  9  i.  floru  rorifmarini  aliquantum  contriti^ 
m.  f.  SarcocolU^  aloes  hepatic£^  an.'^ii],  Fellis  rat£^leporU  &  per  did  s,  an,  \,  terantnr  omnia^  tritifq'i 
addefacchari  albi^  ij.  mellisrofati  Z  vi.  conjiciantur  in  alembicumvitreum^  &  defiillentur  in  balneo  Ma~ 
ri£ :  Let  this  diflilled  liquor  be  often  dropped  into  the  eyes.  But  if  you  prevail  nothing  by  all  thefe 
medicines,  and  that  the  cloudy  and  heaped-up  humor  doth  daily  increafe  and  thicken,  then  muft 
you  abflain  from  remedies,  and  expedt  until  it  be  no  more  heaped  up,  but  thickned,  yea  until  it 
ieem  to  be  grow'n  femewhat  hard  ;  For  foit  may  be  couched  with  a  needle  •,  otherwife  if  this  fame 
skin  (hall  not  be  ripe,  but  more  tender  than  is  fitting,  when  you  thall  come  to  the  operation,  it  will 
be  broken  and  thruft  through  with  the  needle,  and  not  couched.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  too  hard 
hard,  it  willrefift  the  needle,  neither  will  it  fuffer  it  felf  to  be  eafily  couched.  Wherefore  it  is  requi¬ 
fite  that  the  Surgeon  know  when  it  is  ripe,  and  he  mufl:  diligently  obferve  the  figns  whereby  he  may 
difeern  a  ripe  Cataradf  from  an  unripe  ^  and  that  which  is  curable,  from  that  which  is  uncurable.  For 
that  ordy-whfehis  ripe  and  curable,  is  to  be  couched  v  that  which  is  unripe,  that  is  fuch  an  one  as  is 
more  tender,  and  as  it  were  crude ,  and  that  which  is  more  hard  and  denfe,  and  laftly,  that  which  is 
uncurable  mufl  not  be  attempted  at  all. 


A  Collyrium 
diAipating  a 
beginning  Ca- 
Mraft. 


A'Cataraft 
muft  not  be 
couched,  un- 
lefsitbe  ripe. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

By  Tvhat.fgns  ripe  and  curable  Catarads  may  be  difeerned  from  unripe  and  uncurable  ones. 


Uncurable 

'Catarafts. 


IF  the  found  eye  being  fhut,  the  pupil  of  the  fore  or  fuffufed  eye,  after  it  fliall  be  rubbed  with  your 
thumb,  be  prefently  dilated  and  diffufed,  and  with  the  like  celerity  return  into  the  place,  figure, 
colour  and  flate,  it  is  tiiought  by  fome  to  Ihew  a  ripe  and  confirmed  Catarad.  But  an  unripe, 
and  not  to  be  couched,  if  the  pupil  remain  dilated  and  fuffufed  for  a-long  while  after.  But  it  is  a 
common  fign  of  a  ripe,  as  alfo  more  denfe,  and  confequently  uncurable  fuffufion,  to  be  able  to  fee 
nor  diflinguilh  no  vifible  thing  befide  light  and  brightnefs  •,  for  to  dilcern  other  objeds  (heweth  that 
it  is  not  yet  ripe :  Therefore  the  found  eye  being  font  and  preffed,  the  pupil  of  the  other  rubbed  with 
Curable  Cata.  your  thumb,  is  dilated,  enlarged,  fwelleth,  and  is  more  diffufed  s  the  vifive  fpirits  by  this  compreflir 
raft?.  on  being,  as  it  were,  forced  trom  the  found  into  the  fore-eye.  But  thefe  following  Catarads  are 

judged  uncurable,  that  is,  fuch  as  are  great,  fuch  as  when  the  eye-lid  is  rubbed  are  nothing  dilated 
or  diffufed,  whofe  pupil  becometh  no  broader  by  this  rubbing :  For  hence  you  may  gather,  that  the 
flopping  or  obflrudion  is  in  the  optick  nerve,  fo  that  how  cunningly  and  well  foever  theCatarad  be 

•  couched,  yet  will  the  Patient  continue  blind  ■>  you  ihall  do  no  more  good  in  couching  a  Catarad, 

which  is  in  an  eye  confumed  and  wafled  with  a  Fhthifs.  Alfo  that  Catarad  is  incurable,  which  is 
occafioned  by  a  mofl  grievous  difeafe,  to  wit,  by  molt  bitter  and  cruel  pains  of  the  head,  or  by  a 
violent  blow.  Such  as  are  of  a  plafler-like  green,  black,  livid,  citrine  and  quick-filver-like  colour,  are 
iffually  uncurable.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  as  are  of  a  Chefnut  colour,  or  of  a  sky  or  lea-water  colour, 
with  fome  little  whitenefs,  yield  great  hope  of  a  happy  and  fuccefsful  cure, 

G  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  the  couching  a  Cat  air  ad. 

At'ter  you  (hall  know  by  the  fore-mentioned  figns  that  the  Cataract  is  curable,  it  remains  that 

you  attempt  the  couching  thereof,  but  fo,  that  there  be  nothing  which  may  hinder.  For  if  couch  a  Cata- 
the  pain  of  the  head,  cough,  naufeoufnefs  or  vomiting  at  that  time  trouble  the  Patient ,  raft, 
you  fhall  then  beftow  your  labour  in  vain :  wherefore  you  mulf  exped  till  thefe  fymptoms  are  gone. 

Then  make  choice  of  a  feafon  fitting  for  thatpurpofe,  that  is,  in  the  decreafe  of  the  Moon,  when  the 

Air  is  not  troubled  with  Thunder  nor  Lightning,  and  when  as  the  Sun  is  not  in  Arks^  becaufe  that 

(ign  hath  domihion  over  the  head.  Then  let  the  Surgeon  confult  aPhyfician  whether  purging  or 

bloud-letting  be  convenient  for  the  Patient,  fo  to  refill  plethorick  fymptoms,  otherwife  ready  to 

yield  matter  for  relapfe.  Two  days  after  you  muft  make  choice  of  a  place  furnilhed  With  in-  The  place; 

different  or  competent  light ,  and  the  Patient  being  falling  (hall  be  placed  in  a  llraight  Chair, 

fo  that  the  light  may  not  fall  with  the  beams  diredly  upon  him,  but  fide-Wife.  The  eye  which 

(hall  be  cured,  mull  be  made  more  lleddy  by  laying  and  binding  Wool  ujpon  the  Other.  Then  the 

Surgeon  lhali  feat  and  place  himfelf  diredlly  againll  the  Patient  upon  a  feat  fomewhat  higher,  and 

bidding  the  Patient  put  his  hands  down  to  his  girdle,  he  fhall  hold  the  Patients  legs  between  his 

knees.  One  lhall  (land  at  the  Patients  back,  who  lhall  hold  his  head,  and'keep  it  from  llirring-,  for 

by  a  little  llirring  he  may  lofe  his  fight  for  ever.  Then  mull  you  prepare  ahd  make  ready  your  Nee-  The  Needlci 

die ,  and  thrull  it  often  into  fome  llrong  thick  cloth,  that  it  may  be  as  it  were  fmooth  by  this  motion, 

and  for  the  performance  of  the  work  in  hand  with  the  lefs  pain  fomewhat  Warmed.  It  mull  be  made 

of  iron,  or  fteel,and  not  of  gold  or  filver,  it  mull  be  alfo  flatted  on  the  fides,  and  lharp-pointed,  that 

fo  it  may  the  better  pierce  into  the  eye,  and  wholly  couch  the  Catarad  once  taken  hold  of-,  and 

left  it  Ihould  flip  in  the  Surgeons  hand,  and  be  lefs  lleddy,  it  lhall  be  put  into  a  handle,  as  you  may 

fee  by  this  Figure. 


A  Needle  inferted  in  a  handle  for  the  couching  of  Catara^s* 


All  things  belfig  thus  in  a  readinefs,  you  mull  bid  the  Patient  to  turn  the  fight  of  his  eye  towards 
his  nofe,  and  the  Needle  muft  be  boldly  thrull  (for  it  is  received  in  a  place  that  is  void,  and  onely 
filled  with  fpirits)  diredlly  by  the  coat  Adnata^  in  the  middle  fpace  between  the  lelfer  corner  and  the 
homy  coat,  juft  againll  the  midft  of  the  Catarad,  yet  fo  as  that  you  hurt  no  vein  of  the  Adnatf  arid  ^ 

then  by  llirring  it  as  it  were  diverfly  until  it  come  to  the  midft  of  the  pupil  and  fulfufion.  vVhen  ufupartiimc.\. 
it  is  come  thither,  the  Needle  muft  be  inclined  from  above  downwards  to  the  fulfufion,  and  there  to  cdfjib,']. 
be  ftirred  gently  until  by  little  and  little  it  couch  or  bring  down  the  Catarad  as  whple  as  may  be  be¬ 
neath  the  compafs  of  the  pupil  i  let  him  ftill  follow  it  though  couched  with  his  Needle,  and  fome¬ 
what  violently  deprefs  and  keep  it  down  for  fome  Ihort  fpace,  that  fo  it  may  reft  and  Hay  in  that 
lower  place  whither  it  is  deprelfed.  The  Surgeon  (hall  try  whether  it  firaily  remain  there  or  no,  r  r  • 
bidding  the  Patient  prefentlyto  move  his  eye-,  for  if  it  remain  conftantly  fo,  and  do  not  return  Staraftwd? 
again,  me  Cure  is  perfed.  Then  muft  the  Needle  be  lifted  up  by  little  and  little,  neither  muft  it  pre-  couched, 
fently  be  taken  forth,  that  if  the  Catarad  Ihould  bear  up,  or  rile  again,  that  it  might  again,  and  fo 
often  (whileft  the  work  is  yet  hot,  and  all  things  in  a  readinefs)  be  couched  towards  the  lelfer  cofner 
until  it  be  fully  and  furely  hid.  Then  muft  you  draw  back  the  Needle  gently,  and  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  you  put  it  in  -,  left  if  you  ufe  not  moderation,  you  bring  back  the  Catarad  from  whence  you 
couched  it,  or  grievoully  olfend  the  chryftalline  humour,  the  prime  inftrument  of  fight,  or  the  pupil 
with  danger  of  dilating  thereof.  Someasfoon  as  the  work  is  done,  give  the  Patient  fomething  iil 
his  hand  to  look  upon :  but  approves  not  thereof,  for  he  fears  left  his  endeavoring  or  ftrmng  Lib6ca  li 
to  fee,  may  draw  back  the  Catarad.  Wherefore  it  is  more  wifdom,  and  better  prefendy  after  the  wfiacto  be* 
drawing  forth  of  the  Needle,  to  put  on  a  foft  rag  the  white  of  an  Egg  beaten  in  Role- water  with  a  done  after  thef 
little  choice  Alum, and  fo  apply  it  to  the  eye  and  neighbouring  parts  for  to  bind  and  hinder  the  inflara-  * 

mation  -,  then  alfo  you  muft  together  therewith  bind  up  the  found  eye,  left  by  ftirring  to  fee,  it  might 
together  therewith  draw  and  move  the  fore  eye,  by  reafon  of  the  fy'mpathy  and  confen  t  they  mutual¬ 
ly  have  by  the  optick  nerves.  After  all  things  are  thus  performed,  the  Patient  (hall  be  laid  in  a  foft 
bed,  and  16  placed,  that  his  head  may  lie  fomewhat  high  •>  let  him  be  laid  far  from  noife,  let  him  not 
ifpeak,nor  eat  any  hard  thing  that  may  trouble  his  jaws,  wherefore  let  him  feed  upon  liquid  meats,  as 
panado,  barley-cream,  culliffcs,  gellics,  rear-eggs,  and  other  meats  of  the  like  nature.  At  the  end  of 
€ight  days  the  ligature  that  binds  up  the  eyes  lhall  be  loofed,  and  his  eyes  Wafhed  with  Rofe-water 
and  putting  on  Spedades,  or  fome  Taffaty,  the  Patient  (hall  by  little  and  little  accuftom  himfelf  to 
the  light,  left  he  (hould  be  olfended  by  the  fudden  meeting  with  light.  But  if  the  fulfufion,  after 
fome  Ihort  while  after  lift  it  fclf  up  again,  it  muft  be  couched  again,  but  through  a  new  hole.,  for 
the  eye  is  pained  and  tender  in  the  former  place.  It  fometimes  happens  by  the  touch  of  the  Needle 
that  the  Catarad  is  not  couched  whole,  but  is  broken  into  many  pieces  i  then  therefore  each  of 
them  muft  be  followed,  and  couched  feverally  i  if  there  be  any  very  Imall  particle  which  (capes 
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the  Caufe. 


the  Cure. 


the  needle,  it  mull  be  let  alone,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  procefsof  time  it  may  U  diflblved 

Of  a  cauraa  by  the  fori  of  the  native  heat.  There  are  alfo  fome  Catarads  which  at  the  firll  touch  of  the  nee- 
which  is  bro-  and  turn  into  a  fubftance  like  to  Milk  or  troubled  W ater,  tor  that  they  are  not 

ken  to  pieces,  y  ^  yet  thefe  put  us  in  good  hope  of  recovery,  if  it  be  but  for  this,  that  they  can  never 

afterwards  concrete  into  one  body  as  before.  Wherefore  at  the  length  they  are  alfo  difcuffed  by  the 
ftrensth  of  the  native  heat,  and  then  the  eye  recovers  its  former  fplendor.  If  that  any  other  fym- 
ptoms  come  unlooked  for,  they  (hall  be  helped  by  new  cbunfels  and  remedies. 

CHAP.  XXlil. 

pf  the  flopping  of  thepajfage  of  the  Ears ,  and  the  falling  of  things  thereinto. 

IT  fometimeshappeneth  that  children  are  born  without  any  holes  in  their  ears ,  a  certain  fleQily 
or  membranous  fubftance  growing  in  their  bottom  or  firft  entrance.  The  fame  may  alfo  hap¬ 
pen  afterwards  by  accident,  they  being  ulcerated  byfome  impoftume  or  wound,  and  the  ear 
fliut  up  by  fome  flefhly  excrefcence  or  fear.  When  as  the  flopping  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity , 
the  cu^reismore  difficult  than  if  it  were  in  the  firfl  entrance.  But  there  is  a  double  way  of  cure, 
for  this  fubflance,  whatfoever  it  be,  mult  either  be  cut  out,  or  elfe  eaten  away  and  confumed  by  acrid 
andcatheretickMedicins-,  in  performance  of  which  there  is  need  of  great  moderation  of  the  mind 
and  hand  For  it  is  a  part  endued  with  mofl  exquifite  fenfe  and  near  the  brain,  wherefore  by  han¬ 
dling  it  tbo  roughly^  there  is  fear  of  diflenfion  of  the  nerves  and  confequently  of  death.  ^ 

sLetimes  alfo  the  preternatural  falling  of  fome  flrange  bodies  into  this  paffage  mdketh  a  flopping 

of  the  ears,  fuch  as  are  fragments  of  Stone,  Gold,  Silver,  Iron  and  the  like  Metal^  Pearls,  Cherry- 
flones  or  Kernels,  Peafe  and  other  fuch  like  Pulfe.  Now  folid  and  bony  bodies  ftill  retain  the  fame 
magnitude-,  but  Peafe  Seed  sand  Kernels,  by  drawing  the  moiflure  there  implanted  into  them,  fwell 

up  and  caufe  vehement  pain  by  the  diflenfion  of  the  neighbouring  parts ,  wherefore  the  fooner  they 
are  drawn  forth,  the  better  it  is  for  the  Patient.  This  lhall  be  done  with  fmall  pincers  and  inflru- 
ments  rriade  in  the  lhape  of  Ear-picks.  But  if  you  profit  nothing  thus  then  mufl  you  ufe  fuch  gim- 
blets  as  are  made  for  the  drawing  forth  of  bullets  (hot  deep  into  the  body.  Little  ftones  and  bodies  of 
the  like  flonv  hardnefs,  (hall  be  forced  forth  by  the  brain,  provoked  to  concuffion  by  fneezing,  and  by 
droppingfome  Oil  of  Almonds  firfl  into  the  paffage  of  the  Ear,  that  the  way  may  be  the  more  flip^ 
perv  i  for  it  will  come  to  pafs  by  this  fneezing,  or  violence  of  the  internal  air  forcibly  feeking  paffage 
out  that  at  length  they  may  be  cafl  forth,  the  mouth  and  noflrils  being  flopped  with  the  ha^ird.  But 
if  we  cannot  thus  prevail,  it  remains,  that  we  cut  open  the  paffage  with  an  mcifion  knife,  fo  much  as 
(hall  be  fufficient  for  the  putting  in  and  ufing  of  an  Inflrument  to  extrad  them.  ^  If  any  creeping 
things  of  little  creatures,  as  Fleas,  Ticks,  Piflnires,  Gnats,  and  the  like,  which  fometimes  happeneth, 
fliall  get  therein,  you  may  kill  them  by  dropping  in  a  little  Oil  and  Vinegar.  Thf^e  is  a  certain  little 
creeping  thing,  which  for  piercing  and  getting  into  the  Ears,  the  F renchezW  Terfe-oreiUe  (we  an  Ear¬ 
wig,)  tfcs  if  if  chance  to  get  into  the  Ear,  may  be  killed  by  the  fore-faid  means  you  may  alfo  catch 
it,  or  draw  it  forth  by  laying  half  an  apple  to  your  Ear,  as  a  bait  for  it. 


The  concuf- 
fire  force  of 
fneezing. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  getting  of  little  hones  and  fuch  lik  things  out  of  the  Jar^s  and  throat. 


The  Cure  dif-  O  * 

ding  to  the  taken  out  with  long,  flender  and  crooked  Mallets  made  like  a  Cranes  beak.  If  they  do  not 

P^^'^^.'^here  ^or  there  be  no  means  to  take  them  forth,  they  lhall  be  cafl  forth  by  cauling  vomit,  or  with 

they  flick.  {-^allowing  a  crufl  of  bread,  or  a  dry  fig  gently  chawed,  and  fo  fwallowed  ^  or  elfe  th^  fliall  be  thruft 

down  into  the  flomach,  or  plucked  back  with  a  leek,  or  fome  other  fuch  and  ftiff  crooked  body 
anointed  with  Oil  and  thrufl  down  the  throat.  If  any  fuch  like  thing  (hall  get  into  the  Weazon, 
you  mufl  caufe  coughing,  by  taking  ftiarp  things,  or  elfe  fneezing^  fo  to  call  forth  whatfoever  is 

there  troublefom. 


Ometimes  little  bones  and  fuch  like  things  in  eating  greedily  ufe  to  flick,  or  as  it  were  fallen 
themfelves  in  the  Jaws  or  Throat.  Such  bodies  if  you  can  come  to  the  fight  of  them,  mall  be 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  the  tooth-ach. 


The  Tooth- 
ach  a  moft 
cruel  pain. 


The  caufe 
thereof. 

The  figns  of 
this  or  that 
deflu  xion. 


OF  all  pain,  there  is  none  which  more  cruelly  tormenteth  the  Patients  tlwn  the  Tooth-ach. 
For  we  fee  them  of  ten-times  after  the  manner  of  other  bones  to  fuffor  inflammation,  which 
willhuicklyfuppurate,  and  they  become  rotten,  and  at  length  fall  away  pcce-meal  i  for 
.e  fee  them  by  daily  experience  to  be  eaten  and  hollowed  and  to  breed  Worms,  fome  portion  of 
hem  Dutrefvins:  The  caufe  of  fuch  pain  is  either  internal,  or  external  and  primitive.  The  in- 
cold  defltl  of  hLours  upon  them,  Ailing  their  fockets,  and  tharce  confe- 
luently  driving  out  the  teeth',  which  is  the  pfon  that  theyfland  fometimes  fofar  fo  * 
he  Patient  ndther  dares,  nor  can  make  ufe  of  Aem  for  fear  of  pan, ,  for  that  ^ 

re  loofe'in  their  fockets  by  the  relaxation  of  the  Gums,  caufed  by  the  falling  r  .  ,• 

liixion.  When  as  they  are  rotten  and  perforated  even  to  the  roots,  if  any  Por"on  of  the  liquor 
.1  drinking  fall  into  them,  they  are  pained  as  if  you  thruft  in  a  pm  or  boakm  he  of  the 

,ain  is  fuel  The  figns  of  a  hot  defluxion  ate  Iharp  and  pricking  pain,  as  if  needles  were  thrult 
ato  them ,  a  great  pulfation  in  the  root  of  the  pained  Tooth  and  the  Temples,  and  fome  eafe 
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whofe  Cun  is  performed  by  Surgery. 
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by  the  ufe  of  cold  things.  Now  the  figns  of  a  cold  defluxion  are  a  great  heavinefs  of  the  head, 

ITiuch  and  frequent  fpitting ,  forpe  mitigation  by  the  ufe  of  hot  remedies.  In  the  bitternefs  of  pain 
we  muft  not  prefently  run  to  Tooth-drawers,  or  caufe  them  prefently  to  go  in  hand  to  pluck 
them  Out.  Firftconfult  a  Phyfician ,  who  may  preferibe  remedies  according  to  the  variety  of  the  . 
caufes.  Now  here  are  three  intentions  of  Curing.  The  hrlf  is  concerning  Diet,  the  other  for  the  Three  fcopcs 
evacuation  of  the  defluxion  or  antecedent  caufe,  the  third  for  the  application  of  proper  remedies  of  curing, 
for  the  affwaging  of  pain.  The  two  former  fcopes,  to  wit^  of  Diet,  and  diverting  the  deHu- 
xion  by  Purging ,  Phlebotomy,  application  of  Cupping-glaffes  to  the  Neck  and  Shoulders,  and 
Scarification,  do  abfolutely  belong  to  the  Phyfician.  Now,  for  proper  and  topick  Medicins  they  ■  , 
fhall  be  chofen  contrary  to  the  caufe.  Wherefore  in  a  hot  caufe  it  is  good  wafhing  the  mouth  with  ^  cold^ndie- 
the  juice  of  Pomgranates,  Plantain  Water,  a  little  Vinegar,  wherein  Rofes,  Balaufiu  and  Sumach  Son^forthe^ 
have  been  boiled.  But  fuch  things  as  fhall  be  applied  for  the  mitigating  of  the  pain  of  the  Teeth,  mouth, 
ought  to  be  things  of  very  fubtle  parts,  for  that  the  Teeth  are  parts  of denfe  confiftence.  There¬ 
fore  the  Ancients  have  always  mixed  Vfnegar  in  fuch  kind  of  remedies.  iV  Rofar.  rub.  jumach. 
hordei^  afhvn,  \  .feminU  hyofeyami  conquaffati^  S fantalorum  an.  5  ].  lacrHC£  fummitattm  rtihi^  Jolani^ 
plantaginU-i  an.  m.  |- .  bu^iant  omnia  in  aqu^  Ife  iv.  &  tauco  aceto  ad hordci  crepaturam.  Wafh  the  mouth 
with  uich  a  decodlion  being  warm.  You  may  alio  make  Trochifees  for  the  fame  purpofe  after  this  ^ 
manner.  R .  Sem.  hyofcyami^fandarachd^  coriandri^  opii^  an.  5  fi.  Urantur  &  cum  aceto  incorporentur^  for^  xion. 
menturque  trochifei  apponendi  dentibus  dolentibm.  Or  elfe,  R  Sem.portulac^^  hyojcyami^  coriandri^  leniium^ 
corticis^fantali  citrini^  rofar.  ruh.pyrethri^  campharx^  an.  3  {- .  let  them  all  be  beaten  together  with  ftrong 
Vinegar, and  made  intoTrochiices,with  which  being  diffolved  in  Rofe-wper,letthe  Gums  and  whole 
mouth  be  wafhed  when  need  requireth.  But  if  the  pain  be  not  alfwaged  with  thefe,  you  fhall  come  to  ^ 
narcoticks  which  may  flupefie  the  nerve  i  as,  R.  Sem.hyofcyami  albi^  opii  camphorx.^papav.albij  an.quan-  Narcocicks' 
turn  fufficit^coquaniur  cum  j'apa^  &  denti  appUcentur.  Befides  you  muft  alfo put  this  following  Medicin 
into  the  ear  of  the  pained  fide.  R  Opii  &  cafiorei,  an,  9  j.  mifeeantur  cum  oho  rofato :  It  hath  forae- 
times  availed  in  fwollcn  and  diftended  Gums,  being  firft  lightly  fcarified,to  have  applied  Leeches,  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  conjun6t  matter,  as  alfo  to  have  opened  the  Veins  under  the  Tongue,  Or  thefe 
which  are  behind  the  cars.  For  I  remember  that  L  by  thefe  three  kinds  of  remedies,  aftwaged  great 
pains  of  the  Teeth.  Yet  there  be  fome  who  in  this  affed:  open  not  thefe  veins  which  are  behind  the 
ears,  but  thofe  which  are  confpicuous  in  the  hole  of  the  ear,  in  the  upper  part  thereof. 

Pain  of  the  Teeth  arifing  from  a  cold  caufe  and  deiluxion,  may  be  helped  by  thefe  reiuedies  i  boil 
Rofemary,  Sage,  and  Pellitory  of  Spain  in  Wine  and  Vinegar,  and  add  thereto  a  little  aqua  vitx  in 
this  liquor  diflblve  a  little  treacle,  and  walh  your  Teeth  therewith.  Others  mingle  Gum  ammoniac^  dif¬ 
folved  in  aqua  vitx  with  a  little fandarachxdiwdi  myrrh,  and  lay  it  to  the  pained  Tooth  after  Vigors  coun-^ 
fel.  Mefne  thinks  that  beaten  Garlick  carried  in  the  right  or  left  hand,  alTwages  the  pain,  as  the  Teeth 
ake  upon  the  right  or  left  fide.  But  I  being  once  troubled  with  grievous  pain  in  this  kind,  followed 
the  counfel  of  a  certain  old  Woman,  and  laid  Garlick  roafted  under  the  embers  to  my  pained  tooth, 
and  the  pain  fortwith  ccafed.  The  fame  remedy  ufed  to  others  troubled  with  the  like  affed,  had 
like  fuccefs.  Moreover,  fome  think  it  available  if  it  be  put  into  the  auditory  palTage.  Others  drop 
into  the  ears  Oil  of  Cajioreum^ox  of  Cloves,  or  fome  fuch  other  Chymical  Oil.  It  is  good  alfo  to  walh 
the  Teeth  with  the  folloyving  decodion.  R  Rad.  pyrethri  3  j^.  menthx  &  rutx.,  an.p.j.  buUiant  in  aceto, . , . 
and  with  this  decedion  being  warm,  walh  the  Teeth.  Some  like  fumes  better,  and  tl^ey  make  them  Fumes, 
of  the  Seeds  of  Col'oquintida  and  muftard,and  other  like  i  th  ey  take  the  fmoak  by  holding  their  mouths 
over  a  Funnel.  Other  fome  boil  Pellitory  of  Spain,  Ginger, Cinnamon,  Alum, common  SaltjNutmegs, 
Cyprefs-nuts,  Anife  and  Muftard  Seeds,  and  Euphorhium  in  Oxycrate,  and  in  the  end  of  the  decodion 
add  a  little  aqua  vitx,  and  receive  the  vapour  thereof  through  a  Funnel ,  as  alfo  they  walh  their  Teeth 
with  the  decodion,  and  put  Cotton  dipped  therein  into  the  ear,  firft  dropping  in  a  little  thereof 
Some  there  are  which  affirm,  that  to  w^lh  the  Teeth  with  a  decodion  of  Spurge'  is  a  very  good  and  ■ygjjj.gjQfjgg, 
anodyne  Medicin  in  the  Tooth-ach.  1  have  oft-times  alfwaged  intolerable  pains  of  the  Teeth,  by  ^ 
applying  veficatories  under  the  ear,  to  wit,  in  that  cavity  whereas  the  lower  jaw  is  articulated  with 
the  upper  i,  for  the  vein,  artery,and  finew  that  are  diftributed  to  the  roots  of  the  Teethjie  thereunder. 

Wherefore  the  blifters  being  opened,  a  thin  liquor  runs  out,  which  doth  not  only  caufe, but  alfo  nourilh 
or  feed  the  difeafe.  But  if  the  tooth  be  hollowed,and  that  the  Patient  will  not  have  it  pulled  out, there  ^®«fticks. 
is  no  fpeedier  remedy  than  to  put  in  cauftick  medicins,  as  oil  of \[tno\, aquafortis,  and  allb  an  hot  iron-, 
for  thus  the  nerve  is  burnt  in  funder,and  lofeth  its  fenfe.Yet  fome  affirm  that  the  milky  juice  that  flows 
front  Spurge  made  in.^o  a  pafte  with  olibanum  and  amylum,  and  put  into  the  hollqw  tooth,  will  make  it 
prefently  to  fall  away  in  pieces.  When  the  gums  and  cheeks  are  fivollen  with  a  manifeft  tumor,  then  the 
Patient  begins  to  be  fomewhat  better  ^nd  more  at  eafe.  For  fo  by  the  ftrength  of  Nature  the  tumor 
caufing  the  pain  is  carried  front  within  outwards.  But  of  what  nature  foever  the  matter  which  cau- 
feth  the  pain  be,  it  is  convenient  to  intercept  the  courfe  thereof  with  Empl.  contra  rupturam  made 
with  Pitch  and  Maftich,  and  applied  to  the  temple  on  that  fide  where  the  tooth  aketh. 


C  tl  A  p.  xxvi. 

Of  other  Affefls  of  the  Teeth 

THe  Teeth  are  alfo  troubled  with  other  preternatural  affefts.  For  fotnetimes  they  lhake 

by  relaxation  of  the  Gums,  or  elfe  become  corrupt  and  rotten,  or  have  Worms  in  them,  caufes  of  loof- 
or  elfe  are  fet  on  edge.  Fpr  t;he  firft,  the  Gums  are  relaxed  either  by  an  external  or  pri-  nefe  of  the 
mitive  caufe ,  as  a  Fall  or  Bloyv :  or  elfe  an  interpal  or  antecedent,  as  by  the  defluxion  of  Teeth, 
acrid  or  waterilh  humours  from  the  brain ,  or  through  want  of  nourifhment  in  old  bodies.  If 
the  Teedi  grow  Ipofe  by  the  means  of  the  decaying  Gums,  the  difeafe  is  then  uncurable :  but 

Ll2  '  you 


A  Hiilory. 


The  caufes  of 
hollow  teeth. 


The  Cure, 


you  may  withltand  the  other  caufes  by  the  ufeoffuch  things  as  faften  the  teeth,  Ihunning  on  the 
contrary  fuch  as  may  loofen  them.  Therefore  the  Patient  muft  not  fpeak  too  earneftly,  neither  chew 
hard  things.  If  they  becotne  loofe  by  a  fall  or  blow,  they  mud:  not  be  taken  forth,  but  rellored  and 
faftned  to  the  next  that  remain  firm,  for  in  time  they  will  be  confirmed  in  their  fockets,  as  I  tried  in 
Jntony  de  laKue  had  his  Jaw  broken  with  the  Pommel  of  a  Dagger,  and  three  of 

his  teeth  were  loofened  ,  and  almoft  ftiaken  out  of  their  fockets  i  the  Jaw  being  reftored  the  teeth 
were  alfo  put  in  their  places,  and  bound  to  the  reft  with  a  double  waxed  thredj  for  the  reft, 
I  fed  the  Patient  with  Broths,  Gellies,  and  the  like,  and  I  made  aftringent  Gargarifms  of  Cyprefs- 
nuts.  Myrtle-berries,  and  a  little  Alum  boiled  in  Oxycrate,  and  I  wilhed  him  to  hold  it  a  good  while 
in  his  mouth :  by  thefe  means  I  brought  it  fo  to  pafs  that  he  within  a  while  after  could  chew  as  ea- 
ly  upon  thofe  teeth  as  upon  the  other.  I  heard  it  reported  by  a  credible  perfon,  that  he  faw  a  Lady 
of  the  prime  Nobility,  who  in  ftead  of  a  rotten  tooth  (he  drew,  made  a  found  tooth,  drawn  from  one 
of  her  waiting  Maids  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  fubftituted  and  inferted,  which  tooth  in  procefs  of  time, 
as  it  were  taking  root,  grew  fo  firm,  that  ftie  could  chew  upon  it  as  well  as  upon  any  of  the  reft.  But 
as  I  formerly  faid,I  have  this  but  by  hcar-fay. 

Now  the  teeth  are  corroded  or  eaten  in  by  an  acrid  and  thin  humour  penetrating  by  a  plenteous 
and  frequent  defluxion  even  to  their  roots,  and  being  there  contained,  it  putrefies,  and  becoming 
more  acrid,  it  doth  not  onely  draw  the  teeth  into  the  contagion  of  its  putrefaction,  but  alfo  perforates 
and  corrodes  them. 

The  putrefaction  may  be  corrected,  if  after  general  Medicins  you  put  Oil  of  Vitriol  or  aqua  form 
into  the  hole  of  the  eaten  tooth  :  or  elfe,  if  you  burn  th^  tooth  it  felf  to  the  root  with  afmall  iron 
Wier  being  red  hot :  you  (hall  thruft  this  hot  iron  thorow  a  Pipe  or  Cane  made  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
left  it  fhould  harm  any  found  part  by  the  touch  thereof,  and  thus  the  putrefad:ion,  the  caufe  of  the 
arroiion  may  be  ftaid.  But  if  the  hole  be  on  the  one  fide  between  two  teeth,  then  (hall  you  file  away 
fo  much  of  the  found  tooth,  as  that  you  may  have  fufficient  liberty  to  thruft  in  your  Wier  without 
doing  any  harm. 

T^he  forms  of  Files  made  for  fling  the  Teethe 


Caufes  of  Wormsbreeding  by  putrefaction  in  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  (hall  be  killed  by  the  ufe  of  caufticks  ’ 
Worms  in  the  by  gargles  or  lotions  made  of  Vinegar,  wherein  either  Pellitory  of  Spain  hath  been  fteeped,  or  treacle 
teeth.  dilfolvedi,  alfo  aloes  and  garlick  are  good  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  ’ 

Caufes  of  fet-  Setting  the  teeth  on  edge  happens  to  them  by  the  immoderate  eating  of  acrid  or  tart  things  or  bv 
ting  the  teeth  the  continual  afeent  of  vapours  endued  with  the  fame  quality,  from  the  orifice  of  the  ventrick’to  the 
on  edge.  mouth,  or  by  a  cold  defluxion,  efpecially  of  acrid  phlegm,  falling  from  the  brain  upon  the  teeth  or 
elfe  by  the  too  exceflfive  ufe  of  cold  or  ftupefying  liquors.  This  affeCt  is  taken  away,  if  after  gene¬ 
ral  Medicins  and  Ihunningthofe  things  that  cherifti  the  difeafe,  the  teeth  be  often  walked  with  aaua 
viu.ox  good  Wine  wherein  Sage,  Rofemary,  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  and  other  things  of  the  like  natwc 
have  been  boiled. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Of  drawing  of  feeth, 

TEeth  are  drawn,  either  for  that  they  caufe  intolerable  pains, which  will  not  yield  fo  Medicins 
or  elfe  for  that  they  are  rotten  and  hollowed,  fo  that  they  caufe  the  breath  to  fmell ,  or  elfe 
for  that  they  infeCt  the  found  and  whole  teeth,  and  draw  them  into  the  like  corruption  or 
becaufe  they  ftand  out  of  order.  Befides,  when  they  are  too  deep  and  ftrongly  rooted,  fo  that  they 
cannot  be  plucked  out,  they  muft  oft-times  be  broken  of  neceflity,  that  fo  you  may  drop  fome  cau- 
A  caveat  in  ftick  thing  into  their  roots,  which  may  take  away  the  fenfe,  and  confequently  the  pain.  The  hand 

drawing  of  muft  be  ufed  with  much  moderation  in  the  drawing  out  of  a  tooth  i  for  the  jaw  is  fometimes 
teeth.  diilocated  by  the  too  violent  drawing  out  of  the  lower  teeth.  But  the  temples,  eyes,  and  brain 

are  fhaken  with  great  danger  by  the  too  rude  drawing  of  the  upper  teeth.  Wherefore  they  muft 
firft  be  cut  about,  that  the  Gums  maybeloofed  from  them,  then  (hake  them  with  your  fingers 
and  do  this  until  they  begin  to  be  loofe  j  for  a  tooth  which  is  faft  in ,  and  plucked  out  with 
one  pull ,  oft-times  breaks  the  jaw ,  and  brings  forth  the  piece  together  therewith,  whence  fol¬ 
lows  a  Fever  and  a  great  flux  of  bloud  not  eafily  to  be  ftaid  ^  for  bloud  or  pus  howiug  out  in  great 
L'lh.n  up.Z.  Celfuss  opinion,  the  fign  of  a  broken  bone)  and  many  other  malign  and  deadly 

fymptoms.  Some  have  had  their  mouths  drawn  fo  awry,  during  the  reft  of  their  lives,  that  they 
could  fcarcegape.  Befides,  ifthe  tooth  be  much  eaten,  the  hole  thereof  muft  be  filled  cither  with 
Lint ,  or  a  Cork,  or  a  piece  of  Lead  well  fitted  thereto ,  left  it  be  broken  under  your  forceps ,  when 

it 
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k  is  twitched  more  ftraightly  to  be  plucked  out,  and  the  root  remain,  readyjnalhort  time  tocaui^ 
more  grievous  pain.  But  judgment  muft  be  ufed,  and  you  mult  take  fpecial  care,  Iqft  you  take,  a  found 
tooth  for  a  pained  one  •,  for  oft-times  the  Patient  cannot  tell,  for  that  thebitternefs  of  pain  by  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  equally  diffufed  over  all  the  Jaw.  Therefore  for  the  better  plucking  out  a  toqth,  ob-  The  mariner 
ferving  thefe  things  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  Patient  Oiall, be  placed  in  a  low  feat,  bending  back  of  drawinr 
his  head  between  the  Tooth-drawers  legs  then  the  Tooth-drawer  (hall  deeply  fcarifie  about  the  Teeth, 
tooth,  feparating  the  gums  therefrom  with  the  inftruments  marked  with  this  letter  A,  £|ndthenif 
fpoiled  as  it  were  of  the  wall  of  the  gums,  it  grow  loofe,  it  muft  be  ftiaken  and  thruft  out,  by  forcing 
it  with  the  three-pointed  Levatory  noted  with  this  Letter  B  •,  but  ifit  ftick  in  too  faft,  and  will  nqt 
ftir  at  all,  then  muft  the  tooth  be  taken  hold  of  with  fome  of  thefo  toothed  fordoes  marked  with  thei^' 

letters  CCDi  now  one,  then  another,  as  the  greatnefs,  figure  and  fite  (hall  feem  to  require.  I  would 
have  a  Tooth-drawer  expert  and  diligent  in  th^ufe  of  foch  toothed  Mullets  s  for  unlefs  one  know 
re^ily  and  cunningly  how  to  ufe  them,  he  can  fcirce  fo  carry  himfelf,  but  that  he  will  force  out  threa 
teeth  at  once,  oft-times  leaving  that  untoucht  which  caufed  the  pain. 


T’he  Effigies  of  F  orcipes,  or  Mullets  Infruments  for  fer  aping  the  feeth  and 

for  the  drawing  offeeth,  a  three-pointed  Levatory. 


"The  form  of  another  Injirumeni  for  drawing  of  ‘teeth. 


,  After  the  Tooth  is  drawn,  let  the  blood  flow  freely,  that  fo  the  part  may  be  fteed  from  pain,  and 
the  matter  of  the  tumor  difeharged.  Then  let  the  Tooth-drawer  prefs  the  flefti  of  the  gums  on  both  ^ 
fides  with  his  lingers  whereas  he  took  out  the  Tooth,  that  fo  the  Pocket  that  was  too  much  dilated  theT^ftTis 
j  violence  of  the  pluck,  may  be  clofed  again.  Laftly,  The  mouth  (Hall  be  plwckcout. 

walhed  with  Oxycrate  >  and  if  the  weather  be  cold,  the  Patient  (hall  take  heed  of  going  much  in  the 
open  air,  left  it  caufe  a  new  defluxion  upon  his  Teetfo 


P  H  A  P.  XIV. 

'  t  ;  ; 

Of  cleanfmg  the  Teeth, 

Pieces  of  meat  in  pting  fome;ime$  ftick  between  the  teeth,  and  becoming  corrupt  by  Ions  Caufcsoffbul 
flaying  there ,  do  alfo  hurt  the  teeth  themfelves,  and  fpoil  the  fweetnefs  of  the  breath.  He 
that  would  efehewthis,  ought  prefently  after  meat,  to  w#  his  mouth  with  Winernixed 
Wjth  Water,  or  Oxycrate,  and  well  to  cleanfe  his  teeth,  that  no  llimy  matter  adhere  to  them.  Many 
folks  teeth  by  their  own  default  gather  an  earthy  filth  of a  yellowilh  colour,  which  eats  into  them  by 

^’^o^-^.Thisrufty  filthinefs,or  asitwererhouldinefsoftheteeth, 
doth  alfo  oft-times  grow  by  the  omittbg  of  their  proper  duty,  that  is  of  chawisg.  Whence- 

^  foever  ’ 
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The  Cure. 


A  caution  in 
the  ufeofa- 
crid  thin£s. 


A  Water  to 
whiten  the 
teeth. 


foever  this  ilimy  filth  proceeds,  we  mufl  get  Ventrifrices  to  fetch  it  off  withall,and  then  the  teeth  mufi: 
be  prefently  tubbed  with  aqua  fonU  znd  aqua  vita  mixed  together,  that  if  there  beany  thing  that 
hath  fcaped  the  Pewrriificej-,  it  may  be  all  fetched  off  •,  yet  fuch  acrid  wafhings  are  hurtful  to  the 
found  teeth,  for  that  they  by  little  and  little  confume  and  wafte  the  flefli  of  the  gums. 

Dentifrices  (hall  be  made  of  the  root  of  Marlh-mallows  boiled  in  white  Wine  and  Allum  i  and,  as 
When  the  teeth  are  loofe,  we  muft  abdain  from  iuch  things  as  are  hard  to  be  ea^en  and  chawed,  but 
much  more  from  breaking  of  fuch  things  as  are  of  a  bony  confidence,  fo  alfo  here  we  mud  diun  all 
things  that  by  their  toughnefs  dick  to  the  teeth.  Many  for  the  cleanfing  of  the  teeth  commend  a 
Powder  made  of  Scuttle-bones,  Purplc-diells,  Pumice-done,  burnt  Allum,  and  Harts  horn,  and  a  little 
Cinnamon,  which  is  a  lingular  remedy  for  the  teeth  howfoever  affedfed.  Many  other  are  content 
with  bread  onely  toded  and  beaten  •,  but  this  following  Water  is  very  effedual  to  whiten  the  teeth. 
IV  Sal.  ammon.  &  gemmei^  an.  ^  j.  altm,Toeh.  ^  |^.  aqu£  rof,  quodfufficit^  diJiiHentur,  And  let  the  teeth  be 
cleanfed  with  this  didilled  liquor. 


Thecaufe  of 
l^eing  Tongue- 
tied. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  the  implediment  and  contraUion  of  the  fongue. 

He  Tongue  is  fometimes  tied  and  fhort  from  the  nativity,  as  when  the  liberty  of  the  Tongue 
is  redrained  by  thefubjed  and  neighbouring,  as  well  membranes  as  mufcles,  being  either 
^  too  fhort  or  too  hard.  Sometimes  this  difeafe  happens  after  they  are  born  by  fome  acci¬ 
dent  or  preternatural  affed,  as  by  too  hard  a  fear  left  by  the  healing  of  an  Ulcer  under  the  Tongue. 
The  Patient  at  his  beginning  to  fpeak,  is  too  flow  in  fpeaking,  but  prefently  leaving  his  flownefs ,  he 
The  Cure.  becomes  too  quick,  fo  that  he  dammers.  If  the  difeafe  proceed  from  the  adridion  and  fhortnefs  of  the 

ligamental  membrane  lying  under  the  Tongue,  then  the  incifion  (hall  be'made  broad-wife,  having 
great  care  that  the  veins  and  arteries  which  are  there,  be  not  violated,  for  fear  lelt  they  ftiould 
caufe  an  Hemorrhagic,  not  eafily  to  be  daid.  Then  the  mouth  fhall  be  prefently  wadied  \yith  Oxy- 
crate,  and  fome  lint  dipped  in  Syrup  of  dried  Rofes ,  or  Honey  of  Rofes  put  into  themidd  of  the 
incifion,  led  the  part  of  the  ligament,  efpecially  in  the  night  time  when  the  Tongue  is  filent  and  at 
reft,  fhould  grow  to  the  red  of  the  ligament.  For  the  fame  purpofe  the  finger  fhall  be  often  thrud 
this  way,  and  the  Tongue  more  violently  rowled  up  and  down  and  thrud  out  of  the  mouth.  Yet 
fometimes  this  ligament  is  fo  thick  and  fhort,  and  therefore  holds  down  the  Tongue  foclofe,  that 
YOU  cannot  come  to  cut  it  with  a  knife  or  lancet,  without  great  and  manifed  danger  of  death  by 
u  bleedincr  Therefore  in  fuch  a  cafe  a  needle  and  thred  fhall  be  thrud  through  it ,  and  fo  the  thred 

Wcutk  fhall  be  tied  draighter  anddraighter  every  day,  until  by  little  and  little  this  ligamental  tie  of  the 

Tongue,  which  by  its  immoderate  fhortnefs  intercepts  the  liberty  of  the  motion,  fhall  be  confumed 

and  broken. 


The  differen¬ 


ces. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  fuperfluoui  F ingers,  and  fuch  as  fikk^  together. 

Ach  hand  hath  naturally  five  Fingers  onely  •,  whatfoever  is  more  or  lefs  is  againd  Nature : 
and  if  there  be  fewer ,  it  a  fault  not  to  be  helped  by  Art.  But  if  there  be  more,  that  for  the 
j  mod  part  maybe  helped  by  Art.  Superfluous  Fingers  ufually  grow  by  the  Thumb  or  the  little 
Finger  butfeldom  otherwife.  Thefe  are  either  wholly  flefhy,  or  have  bones  of  their  kind  and 
nails  upon  them.  Thofe  which  arepf  a  bony  nature,  do  either  arife  from  the  joints  of  the  na¬ 
tural  Fingers,  and  are  jointed  like  them,  and  fo  are  oft-times  movable  j  or  elfe  from  fome  mid¬ 
dle  fpace  of  a  joint,  and  thefe  have  not  power  to  dir  or  move.  Now  they  are  fometimes  equal 

Cutting  Mullets  neatly  made  for  the  cutting  offfuperfluous  Finger  s» 


in  magnitude  to  the  natural  Fingers  to  which  they  grow,  yet  more  frequently  ''’'y 
Thofe  which  are  onely  flefhy,  are  eafily  amputated  and  made  even  rc^  aifeafe 

alfo  bony  cannot  be  cutoff,  unlefs  with  the  cutting  Mullets  here  defenbed,  and  this  is  ^  difeafe 
of  the  Fingers  in  number.  There  is  alfo  another  difeafe  in  Fingers,  for  they  fometimes  dick  toge- 
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gethcr,  and  otherwhiks  tliey  are  very  little  feparated.  This  fault  happens  either  from  the  hrft  ori¬ 
ginal,  by  the  crrour  of  the  formative  taculty,  or  elfe  it  happens  after^vards  by  accident,  as  by  a 
Wound,  or  Burn  ill  cured.  For  neighbouring  Fingers  being  ulcerated  do  eahly  grow  together,  un- 
kfs  they  be  kept  aiunder  by  a  linnen  rag.  And  if  they  by  chance  fliall  grow  together  by  a  little  and 
thin  skin_  and  Jlelh,  they  llpll  forthwith  be  divided  with  a  (harp  Ptaior  but  if  they  be  joined  by  the 
interpoiition  ot  a  moregrofs  and  denfe  fubifance,  to  wit,  the  nerves,  tendons,  and  velfels  being  knit 
together  on  each  fide,  it  will  be  heft  not  to  meddle  at  all  with  the  dividing  them.  ’ 

Neither  mull  we  omit,  that  many  have  their  nails  run  with  fich  bony  fharpnefs  into  the  flefh  The  cure  of", 
of  their  lingers  lying  under  them,  that  they  caufe  moll  cruel  pain*,  neither  commonly  do  you  avail  nailsrunning 
any  thing  by  paring  them  i  for  growing  up  within  a  while  after,  they  prefs  downwards  again  with 
the  more  violence.  _  Therefore  the  SurgeOn  is  often  forced  to  cut  away  all  the  flelh  whereinto  the  ^ 

lharpnefs  of  the  nail  runs.  Which  I  have  done  in  many  with  happy  fuccefs.  Many  have  Corns 
growing  upon  their  Fingers  in  divers  faihions :  They  are  taken  off  by  paring  away  by  little  and  lit-  How  to  take 
tie,  the  callous  hardnefs,  and  then  laying  a  head  of  Garlick  beaten  thereon.  Yet  the  Cute  is  more 
quick  and  certain,  which  is  performed  by  caufticks,  as  aquafortis^  or  Oil  of  Vitriol. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Of  the  too  Jhort  a  Trepucej  and  of  fuch  as  have  been  cirmmeifed. 

W  Hennas  the  Prepuce  ot  fore-skin  is  too  (hort,  it  cannot  cover  the  Gians.  This  happens  ei-  The  Caufe. 
ther  by  Nature,  to  wit,  by  the  hrft  conformation,  or  afterwards  by  fome  accident,  as  to 
thofe  whom  Religion  and  the  cuftom  of  their  Nation  bids  to  be  circumcifed.  The  Cure  The  Cure* 
is  thus :  The  Prepuce  is  turned  up,  and  then  the  inner  membrane  thereof  is  cut  round,  and  great  care 
is  had,  that  the  Vein  and  Artery  which  are  there  between  the  two  membranes  of  the  Prepuce,  be  not 
cut  in  funder.  Hence  it  is  drawn  downward  by  extenfion,  until  it  cover  the  Glans^  a  deficcative  em- 
plahler  being  firit  put  between  it  and  the  Gians.,  left  they  Ihould  grow  together.  Then  a  Pipe  being 
firft  put  into  the  urinary  paffage,  the  Prepuce  (hall  be  there  bound  until  the  incifion  be  cicatrized. 

This  cure  is  ufed  to  the  fevrs,  when  having  abjured  their  Religion  full  of  fuperftitions,  for  hand- 
fomnefs  fake,  they  would  cover  the  Nut  of  their  Yard  with  a  Prepuce,  and  fo  recover  their  cut-off- 
skin. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Of  Phimofis  and  Paraphimofis,  that  is,  fi  great  a  conflri&ion  of  the  Trepuce  about  the  Gians  or  Nut, 

that  it  cannot  be  bared  dr  uncovered  at  pleafure. 

He  Prepuce  is  ftraightned  about  the  two  ways  •,  for  it  either  covers  the  whole  Nut, 
and  fo  ftraightly  encompaffes  the  end  thereof,  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  upwards,  and  confe- 
^  _  quently  the  Nut  cannot  be  uncovered  •,  or  elfe  it  leaves  the  Gians  bare  under  it,  being  fa  li¬ 
ned  fb  ftiftly  to  the  roots  thereof,  that  it  cannot  be  turned  up,  nor  drawn  down,  or  over  the  Gians. 

The  firft  manner  of  conftridion  is  termed  Fhimofis,  the  latter  Faraphimofu.  The  Fhimofs  happens  xhe  Cauf^s, 
either  by  fault  of  the  firft  conformation,  or  elfe  by  a  fear,  through  which  occafion  the  Prepuce  hath 
grown  leffer,  as  by  the  growing  of  Warts.  Now  Faraphimofts  is  often  occafioned  by  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  Yard,  by  impure  copulation  i  for  hence  Ulcers  breed  between  the  Prepuce  and  Gians,  with 
fwelling  ^nd  fo  great  inflammation,  that  the  Prepuce  cannot  be  turned  back.  Whence  it  is  that  they  The  Cure, 
cannot  be  handled  and  cured  as  you  would,  and  a  Gangrene  of  the  part  may  follow,  which  may  by 
the  contagion  bring  death  to  all  the  body,  unlefs  it  be  hindred  by  amputation  :  but  if  a  fear  be  the 
caufe  of  the  conftriUion  of  the  prepuce,  the  Patient  being  placed  in  a  convenient  fite,  let  the  Prepuce 
be  drawn  forth  and  extended,  and'  as  much  as  may  be  ftretched  and  enlarged,  then  let  the  fcaT  be 
gently  cut  in  three  or  four  places  on  the  inner  fide  with  a  crooked  Knife,  but  fo,  that  the  galhes  come 
not  to  the  outfide,  and  let  them  bean  equal  diftance  each  from  other.  Butifaflelhly  excrefcence 
or  a  Wart  lhall  be  the  occafion  of  this  ftraitnefs  and  conftridion,  it  lhall  be  con  fumed  by  the  fame 
remedies,  by  wlftchthe  Warts  of  the  Womb  and  Yard  are  confumed  or  taken  off.  But  when  as 
the  Prepuce  doth  clofely  adhere  to  the  Gians  on  every  fide,  the  Cure  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  much 
Icfs  to  be  attempted. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Of  thofe  Yfihofe  Glahs  is  not  rightly  perforated,  and  of  the  too  jhort  or  firait 
ligament,  bridle,  or  cord  of  the  Tard, 

SOme 'at  their  birth,  by  evil  conformation,  have  not  their  Gians  perforated  in, the  middle,  but  The  Caufe. 
have  onely  a  fmall  hole  Underneath,  toward  the  bridle  and  ligament  of  the  Yard,  called  the 
Cord.  Which  is  the  caufe  that  they  do  not  make  water  in  a  ftrait  line ,  unlefs  they 
turn  up  their  Yard  toward  their  belly,  neither  by  the  fame  reafon  can  they  beget  children,  becaufe 
trough  this  fault  of  conformation,  the  feed  is  hindred  from  being  caft  diredly  into  the  Womb. 

The  Cure  is  altogether  Chirurgical,  and  is  thus  performed.  The  Prepuce  is  taken  hold  of  and  ex-  The  Cfre, 
pnded  with  the  left  hand,  but  with  the  right  hand,  the  ejttremity  thereof,  with  the  end  of  the  Gians, 

IS  cut  even  to  that  hole  which  is  underneath.  But  fuch  as  have  the  bridle  or  ligament  of  the  Yard 
too  Inort  ,  fo  that  the  Yard  cannot  ftandftraight,  but  crooked,  and  as  it  were  turned  downwards  ■> 
in  theie  alfo  the  generation  of  children  is  hindred,  becaufe  the  feed  cannot  be  caft  dire(ffly  and  plen¬ 
tifully 
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"titbUy  into  the  Womb.  Therefore  this  ligament  muft  be  cut  with  much  dexterity,  and  the  wound 

cured  after  the  manner  of  other  wounds,  having  regard  to  the  part.  r  i  r 

Children  alfo  are  fometimes  born  into  the  World  with  their  fundaments  unperlorated ,  tor  a  skin 
Sm^kliout  preternaturally  covering  the  part,  hinders  the  paffage  forth  of  the  excrement  •,  thofe  muft  have  a 
a  hole  in  their  pafl'age  made  by  Art  with  an  Inftrument,  for  fo  at  length  the  excrements  will  come  forth  :  yet  I  have 
Fundament  found  by  experience,  that  fuch  Children  are  not  naturally  long-lived,  neither  to  live  many  days  alter 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 


Of  the  Caufes  of  the  Stone, 


Why  children 
are  fubjeft  to 
the  Stone  in 
the  Bladder. 


The  Caufe' 


THe  Stones  which  are  in  the  bladder  have  for  the  moft  part  had  their  firft  original  in  therein^ 
or  kidnies,  to  wit,  falling  down  from  thence  by  the  Ureters  into  the  Bladder.  The  caufe 
of  thefe  is  two-fold,  that  is,  material  and  efficient.  Grofs,  tough,  and  vifeid  humours, 
which  crudities  produce  by  the  diftempers  of  the  bowels  and  immoderate  exercifes,  chiefly  and  iir.- 
mediately  after  meat,  yield  matter  for  the  Stone whence  it  is  that  childrbi  are  more  fubjedt  to  this 
difeafe  than  thofe  of  other  Ages :  But  the  efficient  caufe  is  either  the  immoderate  heat  of  the  kid¬ 
nies,  by  means  whereof  thefubtiler  part  of  the  humours  is  refolved,  but  the  grotfer  and  more  earthly 
fubfides,  and  is  hardned  as  we  fee  Bricks  hardned  by  the  Sun  and  Firei  or  the  more  remifs  heat  of 
the  bladder,  fuffi'eient  to  bake  intoa  ftonc  the/^cer  or  dregs  of  the  Urine  gathered  in  great  plenty  in 
the  capacity  of  the  Bladder.  The  ftraightnefs  of  the  Ureters  and  urinary  paffage  may  be  accounted 
as  an  affiftant  caufe:  For  by  this  means  the  thinner  portion  of  the  Urine  flowethfortli,  but  that 
which  is  more  feculent  and  muddy  being  ftaid  behind,  groweth  asby  fcale  upon  fcale,  by  addition 
and  colledlion  of  new  matter  into  a  ftony  mafs.  And  as  a  wick  often  times  dipped  by  the  Chandler 
into  melted  Tallow,  by  the  copious  adhefion  of  the  tallowy  fubftance  prefently  becomes  a  large  Can¬ 
dle  •,  fo  the  more  grofs  and  vifeid  f£ces  of  the  Urine  ftay  as  it  were  at  the  barrs  of  the  gathered  gra¬ 
vel,  and  by  their  continual  appulfe  are  at  length  wrought  and  faffiioned  into  a  true  ftone. 


why  the  thigh 
is  numb  in  the 
Stone  of  the 
Reins. 

Signs  of  the 
Stone  in  the 
Bladder. 


Why  fuch  as 
have  a  ftone  in 
the  Bladder 
are  troubled 
U’ith  the  fal¬ 
ling  of  the 
Fundament. 


How  to  fearch 
for  the  Stone 
in  the  Blad¬ 
der  with  a 
CatbHer. 


The  Figure  of 
the  neck  of 
the  Bladder  is 
different  in 
Men  and  Wo¬ 
men, 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

Of  the  Signs  of  the  Stone  in  the  Kidnies  and  Bladder, 

^ir^He  figns  of  the  Stone  in  the  Reins,  are  the  fubfiding  of  red  or  yellow  Sand  in  the  Urine,  a‘ 
I  certain  obfeure  itching  at  the  Kidnies,  and  the  fenfe  of  a  weight  or  hea  vinefs  at  the  loins,  a 

JL  (harp  and  pricking  pain  in  moving  or  bending  the  body,  a  numbnefs  of  the  thigh  of  the 

fame  fide,  by  reafon  of  the  compreffion  caufed  by  the  ftone,  of  the  nerves  defending  out  of  the  Fcr- 
tebr£  of  the  loins  of  the  thigh.  But  when  the  ftone  is  in  the  Bladder,  the  fundament  and  whole  peri- 
n£um  is  preffed  as  it  were  with  a  heavy  weight,  efpecially  ifthe  ftone  be  of  any  bignefs,  a  troubleforn 
and  pricking  pain  runs  to  the  very  end  of  the  Yard,  and  there  is  a  continual  itching  of  that  part,  with 
a  defire  tofcratch  it :  hence  alfo  by  the  pain  and  heat  there  is  a  tenfion  of  the  Yard,  and  a  frequent 
and  necdlefs  defire  to  make  water, and  fometimes  their  urine  cometh  from  them  drop  by  drop.  A  moft 
grievous  pain  torments  the  Patient  in  making  water,  which  he  is  forced  to  ffiew  by  ftamping  with 
ffis  feet,  bending  of  his  whole  body,  and  the  grating  of  his  teetth.  He  is  oft-times  fo  tormented  with 
excefsofpain,  that  the  being  relaxed,  the  right  gut  falleth  down,  accompanied  with  the 

fwelling  heat  and  pain  of  the  Hemorrhoid  veins  of  that  place.  The  caufe  of  fuch  torment  is  the  fre¬ 
quent  ftriving  of  the  bladder  to  expel  the  ftone  wholly  contrary  to  the  nature  thereof,  whereto  by  fym- 
pathy  the  expulfive  faculty  of  the  gqts  an.d  all  the  parts  of  the  belly  cosne  as  it  were  for  fupply.  The 
fedimentofthe  Urine  is  grofs  and  vifeid,  and  oft-times  likethe  whites  of  Eggs,  which  argueththc 
weaknefs  of  the  native  heat  not  attenuating  the  juices.  The  Patient  looketh  of  a  pale  and  yellowilh 
complexion  and  hollow-eyed,  by  reafon  of  the  almoft  continual  watching  which  is  caufed  by  the  bit- 
ternds  of  pain’,  yet  may  it  more  certainly  be  known  by  putting  in  or  fearching  with  a  Catheter. 
Which  to  do,  the  Patient  ffiall  be  wiffied  to  Hand  with  his  body  fomewhat  Hooping,  leaning  againft 
fomewhat  with  his  back,  and  holding  his  knees  fome  foot  afunder.  Then  the  Catheter  being  bigger 
or  leffer  as  the  body  ffiall  require,  and  anointed  with  oil  or  butter,  ffiall  be  thruft  with  a  skilful  hand 
into  the  paffages  of  the  Urine,  and  fo  into  the  capacity  of  the  bladder.  But  if  the  Catheter  cannot  come 
to  that  capacity,  the  Patient  ffiall  be  placed  in  fuch  a  pofture  i  then  ffiall  he  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  a 
bench,  or  the  feet  of  a  bed,  with  his  knees  bended,  and  his  heels  drawn  to  his  buttocks,  after  which 
manner  he  muft  almoft  lie  when  he  is  to  be  cut  for  the  ftone,  as  ffiall  be  ffiewn  hereafter.  For  thus  the 
Catheter  is  more  eafily  thruft  into  the  Bladder,  and  ffiews  there  is  a  ftone  by  the  meeting  and  obfeure 
found  of  the  obvious,  hard  and  refifting  body.  You  muft  have  fundry  Catheters,  that  they  may  ferve 
for  every  body  bigger  and  leffer,  and  thefe  muft  be  crooked,  fmooth  and  hollow.  When  being  thruft 
into  the  urinary  paffage  (which  before  unawares  I  omitted)  they  come  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  they 
muft  hot  be  thruft  ftraight  into  the  bladder-,  but  taking  hold  of  the  Yard  with  the  left  hand,  they 
muft  be  gently  thruft  with  the  right  diredly  into  the  bladder ,  efpecially  in  men,  by  reafon  of 
the  length  and  crookednefs  of  the  way,  which  tends  in  the  form  of  this  letter  5’.  It  is  not  fo  in  wo¬ 
men  by  reafon  of  the  ffiortnefs  and  ftraitnefs  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.^  It  is  lit  your  Catheters  be 
hollow  or  hftulous  in  manner  of  a  pipe,  that  they  may  receive  a  filver  Wiar  or  String,  that  may  hin¬ 
der  the  ^rofs  and  vifeid  humour,  clotted  bloud,  or  the  like,  from  flopping  the  further  end  of  the  Ca¬ 
theter  through  which  the  fuppreffed  Urine  ought  to  pafs  and  be  made.  ^  But  now  as  foon  as  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  Catheter  is  come  into  the  capacity  of  the  bladder,  the  Wiar  muft  be  drawn  forth,  that 
fo  the  Urine  may  the  freelier  flow  out  by  the  hollownefs  of  the  Catheter,  You  may  perceive  the 
ffiapes  of  thefe  inftruments  by  this  following  Figure.  The 
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4 

Prognojikl^  in  the  Stone* 

WHentheStoneiscaaforthoftheKidney  (whereas  it  bred  by  little  and  little  )  andisfo  How  death 
driven  mto  one  of  the  Ureters,  that  it  wholly  flop  it,  yet  thereupon  there  followeth  no 
luppreffion  of  the  Urine  •,  for  feeing  Nature  hath  made  divers  parts  of  our  body  double 
all  the  Urine  floweth  into  the  other  Ureter  :  But  if  they  (hall  be  both  flopped  with  flones  there  is 
no  doubt  but  the  Urine  will  be  wholly  fupprefl,  and  death  enfue  by  the  fulfocation  and  extindion 
of  the  native  heat,  by  the  Urine  flowing  back  by  the  rivelets  of  the  Veins  over  all  the  whole  body 
Such  as  have  a  fmall  flone  cafl  forth  of  their  Reins  into  the  cavity  of  the  Ureters  until  thisflone 
be  fallen  into  the  Bladder,  have  cruel  pain  with  gripings,  with  often  defire  to  go  to  flool  and  make 
water,  but  oft-times  do  neither  •,  For  fuch  oft-times  have  their  bellies  diflended  with  flatulencies  •  an 
argument  hereof  is  their  continual  belching  or  breaking  of  wind :  But  by  fneezing  and  coughine  or 
any  other  concuflfion  of  the  whole  body,  a  pricking  pain  is  forthwith  felt,  whereas  the  flone  flops 
efpecia  ly  if  it  be  either  rough,  or  have  (harp  points  like  horns.  This  pain  is  communicated  to  the 
hip  and  thigh  by  lympathy,  and  fome  have  the  flones  drawn  up  as  it  were  with  great  violence  To 
thefe  may  be  added  the  Colick,  cholerick  vomiting,  and  almofl  a  general  fweat.  The  flone  in  the 
Kidniesismoft  commonly  bred  in  fuch  as  are  ancient,  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  expulfive 
faculty:  But  the  flone  in  the  Bladder  happeneth  to  fuch  as  are  more  young,  becaufe  the  native  heat 
IS  more  vigorous  in  fuch,  and  flrong  and  inordinate  motions  increafe  the  flrength  of  the  expulfive 
faculty.  When  the  flone  is  in  the  bladder,  and  the  Urine  appeareth  bloudy,  it  is  the  fign  of  a  fmall  ' 
as  alfo  a  prickly  and  rough  flone,  for  thus  it  more  eafily  entereth  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and’ 
exulcmteth  it  being  whence  the  blond  cometh  away  with  the  Urine,  and  mod  cruel  pai’n,  as  Why  ftoaei  of 
of  needles  thruft  into  the  fleflh  efpecially  after  labour  and  much  exercife;  on  the  contrary,  a  large  the  Kidnies 
and  more  fmooth  flone  will  not  caufe  fuch  iormenting  pain,  and  it  caufeth  a  milky  water  tL  ^avefundry 
fliapesof  flones  in  the  kidnies  are  various,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  flrainers  through  which 
they  pafs  whilefl  they  are  bred.  Verily  I  have  feen  flones  which  reprefented  the  figure  of  Gray 
hounds,  Hogs,  and  other  Creatures,  and  things  wholly  contrary  to  mans  nature,  by  the  prod u6tion  of 
their  prickles,  and  as  it  were  branches.  Some  are  four-fquarc,  others  longifli  and  like  a  finger  other- 
fome  of  a  round  figure  with  many  protuberancies  like  a  Pine-apple  kernel  i  neither  is  the  variety  lefs 
in  magnitude,  number,  and  colours  for  fome  are  yellowifli,  others  whitifli,  red,  afii-coloured  or 
fome  other  like,  according  to  the  various  temper  of  the  aifeded  bodies.  The  flones  of  cholerick  and  ’  ' 

lean  men  ulually  concrete  by  preternatural  heat  and  drinefs but  thofe  of  phlegmatick  or  fat  bodies 
of  a  certain  congelation  as  it  were,  and  obflrudion  of  the  palTages.  A  flone  falling  fometimes  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bladder  into  the  paflages  of  the  Urine  quite  flops  it  up,  and  thence  followeth  a  total  fup- 
prelling  of  the  Urine.  Therefore  then  the  Patient  (hall  be  placed  upon  his  back  and  his  legs  being  lifted 
up  on  high,  he  fliall  be  lhaken  and  tofled  up  and  down  jufl  as  one  would  (hake  up  a  fack  to  fill  itifor  thus’ 

It  is  forced  back  into  the  Bladder  from  whence  it  came,  from  the  paflage  of  the  Urine  whereinto  it  was 
got,  may  alfo  be  forced  back  by  thrufling  \m.  Catheter,  The  pain  which  afllideth  fuch  as 
have  the  itone  is  fomewhiles  continual,  yet  more  frequently  it  cometh  by  fits  and  returns,  fometimes 

yearly.  Such  as  have  the  flone  in  the  Kidnies  make  for.  the  moft  part  wate- 
rilh  Urine.  VV  omen  are  not  fo  fubjed  to  the  Stone  as  men,  for  they  have  the  neck  of  their  bladder  Why  men  arc 
more  fhort  and  broad ,  as  alfo  more  flraighf,  wherefore  the  matter  of  the  Stone  by  reafon  of  the 
ihortnefs  of  the  paflage  is  evacuated  in  gravel,  before  it  can  be  gathered  and  grow  into  a  flone  of  a  flone 

jull  magnitude  i  yet  Hones  breed  in  fome  Women,  and  thofeequally  as  big  as  in  Men  and  therefore 
rtiey  are  to  be  cured  by  leftion  and  the  likeremedies.  When  the  Hone  exceedeth  the  bignefs  of  an 
Egg,  tt  can  fcarce  betaken  away  without  tearing  of  the  Bladder-,  whence  happeneth  an  unvolun- 
tary  (heddtng  of  the  Water,  curable  by  no  Art,  becaufe  thebladder,  feeing  it  isnervousand  wtthout 

bloud,  - 


Q  Q  XVIi* 


what  Diet 
fuch  mu  ft  ufe 
as  fear  the 
Stone. 


Jbii  ^.Method. 


- - TT:  -  .  . ;  o^mitteth  no  confolidation :  add  hereto  that  inflammation  and  a  gangrene 

bloud,  being  once  torn  Riadder  brines  inevitable  death.  The  Patient  runs  the  fame  ha- 

what  {tones  often  following  the  ren  ing  bdevvife  with  your'lnftrument,  ot  if  it  be  inclofed  in  a  membrane 

Srurof'^e  orftone’’a“^^  a  Catheter)  ’and  fo  befaltned  to  .^Bladder,  or 

Bladder  «'>h- it  felfbe  faftned  into  the  fubftance  of  the  Bladder-,  orlaftly,  if  by  any  chance 
out  killing  the  ptherwife  if  the  ftoi'  oluckout  theftone,  (hall  hurt  the  body  of  the  Bladder  with  his  Inftru- 

Ihnrewhidiatelcfs,  and  the  Patient  mote  frequently  and  happily  recovereth;  For  tliey  do  not  Rape 
the  ntoumenJ,  and  the  Patient  being  uled  a  long  while  to  endure  pain,  as  that  which  hath  ken 
f  taa  rime  a  growing,  doth  more  eafily  and  conftantly  away  with  the  inflgjnmation,  pain  and  other 
SrwWch  happen  after  cutting,  yea  in  cutting.  Having  thus  fpoken  of  the  Caufes,  Signs 
Plac?s,Symptoms,and  Prognofticks,  we  itiuft  come  to  the  Cure,  begimung  with  that  part  which  is 
termed  Ftofhyhaice,  that  is  the  preventing  part.  _ 

CHAP.  XXXVII. 

irhat  Cure  is  to  he  ujed  when  we  fear  the  Stone* 

let  muftfirll  beappointed,  which  by  the  convenient  ufe  of  the  fix  things  Not  Natural  (as 

Tl  thmerm  them)  may  heapupfimallftoreof  grofs,  tough  andwifcid  humours  m  our  bote. 

I  3  Therefore  cold  and  cloudy  air  is  to  be  (hunned.They  mull  abftain  from  f  i(h,Beef,Pork,Wa- 
tll^lP^rCheefe,  Milk-meats! fried  and  hard  Egs,  t^ite,Cakesandall  Pa(by,unleavened^ 
und  lalll’v  all  manner  of  obllruaing  meats.  AlfoGarlick,  Onions,  Leeks,  Milliard,  Spices,  ^'l> 
u  iin«  IXovatet  the  bloud  and  humours  mull  be  Ihunncd,  efpecially  if  you  fear  that  he 

^  heat  of  the  reins.  Standing  and  muddy  Waters,  thick  and  troubled 
W  nes  B^r  and  fuch  kind  of  Liquors  mUll  be  efehewed.  Satiety  m  meats  and  drinks  is  to  be 
fiiunned  as  that  which  breeds  crudities.  Alfo  long  Watching  and  continual  labour  becaufe  they 
inflame  the  bloud,  caufe  crudities  and  preternatural  heat,  mull  carefully  be  efehewed,  as  alfo  tr.or 

'n  ,  U,,  If  the  body  be  plethorick,  then  it  mull  be  evacuated  by  Phlebo- 

tomv" Purging  andVomiting,  which  is  accounted  for  a  lingular  remedy  for  the  prevention  of  tnis 
S.  For&formanSof  all  which  things  a  Phyfician  top  confulted  with.  JatM 
Phvficians  are  not  in  every  place  and  always  athand,  I  have  thought  good  to  to  down  thefe  folio 
inn  S  efos  -rvet  we  mull  firll  remember  this  Counfel  of  Gal,« ;  the  ufe  of  Diupks  and  Itong 
mg  Medi  ,  y  ^  inflammation  in  the  reins  and  bladder,  for  fo  the 

cSx^fthc  humours  to  the  affeded  parts  is  the  greater,  whence  the  inflammation  and  pain  are 

‘“wkrafore  firll  ufing  relaxing  Medicins,  as  fix  drams  of  Capa  newly  drawn  with  9  iinof  Ru- 
l.  .fk^^Powder  mS^  then  lenitive  and  refrigerating  Medicins  toll  be  inwardly  and 

.11 ,  fneh  as  is  this  following  fyrup.  Vi  Smmnitatum  malv.bifinaL& molar 

f  .lu/iv'J&athirS^atf^^  i  let  the  Patient  ufe  this  often.  This  pwing 

Arorei^'isalfovnyeffedualfor  the  fame  purpofe.  Be 

^%hemicZnhrIgrimon.omniwn  capitis 

Ijj  f^onful  in  the  morning  three 

Zl'ilZtTu  foinfthat’/ee  Lde  of  the  lialks  hf 

vative  againll  this  Difeafe.  Befides  the  ufe  of  <>'"  Mffotl 

Kf  Fol.  laauc.fianol.  forlul.  an.  m.  ].  fier.  5  i'v.  to  clyfier.  This  which  followeth  is  the 

cafiafijtuU  1 1- ‘cZmMefit.f«mmital.  anoth.  krul.  an.f.  daoSio  in  Me  vac- 
fitter  to  aflwage  the  pai  *  ^iCraccar  alb/an.l\.vitelIos  ovorum  num/i],  oUianethmi,  &eham£m, 

c.te»r,.p/w  Kidnies  be  anointed  on  the  outfide  with 

an,  0  fii^t  clyjier*  r  ^  fpvpr^ilW  or  mixed  together,  lavins;  3^  double  linnen  cloth  dip- 

ium^  refrigerans  Galem  and  fopihon  ufed  feve  y  S  remedies  mufl  be  varied,  as 


,  lenitive  and 

ibricating 

rrup. 

I  Diuretick 
ipozeme. 


Diuretick 
id  Lenitive 
roth. 


Diuretick 
awder. 
he  lee  made 
"the  afhes  of 
ean-ftalks  a 
liuretick. 
nodyne  dy¬ 
ers  in  the 
cone. 


:medics  a- 
inft  the 
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[dnies  com- 
g  from  a 
>ld  caufe. 


Quart,  iij. 


Book.  XVIL 


whofe  Cure  is  ferformed  by  Sitrgery. 


3?  5 


fat  a-pozema  pro  iribns  dofibus^  clarifcetur  &  aYomatiz*cuin3  'ycmafn,&  ^  fant» citrine  Icthiiti  take 

four  ounces  three  hours  before  dinner.  Re  Kad.petrofeLfdenicul.  an.  $  ],  faodfag.pmp,gram.  &  kudaii, 

an.vei.  quatuorfeminmn  frig,  major  mundaU&  milii  foils  an, \],  fat  deco^io.  cape  dt  col  atHYa%  f ,  iti  '■ 

qitadijfolvefacch.ruh.&fyrup.capill,  mn,an,'^  ],\i.  Let  it  be  taken  at  three  doles^  two  hours  bcfoi^ 

meat.  The  following  Powder  is  very  elLedual  to  diffolve  the  matter  of  the  Stone.  Rt'  Sem.petmfeL  & 

rad.ejufdem  mandat,  an.  f  |3.  fem,cardui^  qrtem  cdlcitrapam  vacant^  ^  j.  let  them  be  dried,  inun  Oveii  ot 

Stone,  with  a  gentle  fire,  afterwards  let  them  be  beaten  feverally  and  make  a  Powder^  whereof  let  the 

Patient  take  3  j.  or  two  fcruples  with  white  Wine,  or  Chicken-broth  falling  in  the  morning  by  the 

fpace  of  three  days.  Or,  R^"  Coriand.prap,^  i'V .  anif.  marathri^  granor.alkakengijmilii  foils-,  an,  3  ifzin^ 

zib,  &  cinam,  an,  3  ij.  turbith.  eleili  ^  j.  cart  3  \]^galang,  nucis  mofchat.'&  laptd.judtaci.,  M,  9  'yfol.finh^ 

mund,  ad  duplum  omnium,  diacrydii  3  ij.  ml  fee,  fatpulvls :  the  dofis  is  about  3  )•  with  white  Wihb 

three  hours  before  meat.  Againft  the  flatulencies  vvhich  much  diftend  the  guts  in  this  kind  of  Difeafe, 

Clyftersfhall  be  thus  made  3  Re  Malv.blfmal,parlet,orlgani,  calament.flor,  cbam£m,femmltat.  anethi,an.  Carminative 

ni.  \kanifi,caru},cumlnt,fcenic,an,^  {^.baccar,  laur."^  li],  fern. rut£  3  i], fiat decoBio,  In colatura,  dljfolve  Clyfters. 

bened.  lax,  vel  diaph^nk,  ^  (L  confe£l,  bac,  lauri  3  nyfacchar.  rub,  ^  j.  olel  aneth.  cham£m.  &  rut£.  an,  §  j. 

fiat  clyjhr.  Or  Re  Olei  nucum&vini  mal,  an,  tfe  R.  aq,  vit£  ^  \kfat  clyjhr  i  let  it  be  kept  long,  that 

fo  it  may  have  the  more  power  to  difeufs  the  wind. 


CHAP.  XXXVIir. 

IFhat  is  to  be  done  when  the JlonefaVeth  out  of  the  Kidnks  into  the  Vreter, 

OFt-times  it  fallethout  that  the  reins  ufing  their  expulfive  faculty,  force  down  the  ftOne  Signs  of  the  , 
(whofe  concretion  and  generation  the  Phyficians  by  the  formerly  preferibed  means  could 
not  hinder)  from  themfelves  into  the  Ureters  3  but  it  ftayeth  there  either  byreafon  of  the  ^  e  ureter, 
firaightnefs  of  the  place,  or  the  debility  of  the  expulfive  faculty.  Therefore  then  cruel  pain  torment- 
eth  the  Patient  in  that  place  whereas  the  ftone  fticketh,  which  alfo  by  confent  may  be  communicated 
to  the  Hip,  Bladder,  Tefticles,  and  Yard,  with  a  continual  defire  to  make  Water  and  go  to  Stool.  In 
this  cafe  it  behoveth  the  Phyfician  that  he  fupply  the  defed  of  Nature,  andaffifi  the  weak  etl- 
deavours. 

Therefore  let  the  Patient,  ifhe  be  able,  mount  upon  a  trotting  Horfe,  and  ride  upon  him  the  fpace  Remedies  to 
of  fometwo  miles,  or  if  he  can  have  no  opportunity  to  do  fo,  then  let  him  run  up  and  down  a  pair 
of  flairs,  until  he  be  weary,  and  even  fweat  again  j  for  the  ftone  by  this  exercife  is  oft-times  ftiaken  kicking  fn  the 
into  the  Bladder  j  then  prefently  (hall  be  given  or  taken  by  the  mouth  fuch  things  as  have  a  lenitive  ureter.^ 
and  relaxing  faculty,  as  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds  newly  drawn,  and  that  without  fire,  and  mixed  with 
the  W^ater  of  Pellitory  of  the  Wall  and  White  Wine.  Let  fridions  of  the  whole  body  be  made  from 
above  downwards  with  hot  cloths ,  let  Ventofes  with  a  great  flame  be  applied  one  while  to  the  loins, 
and  another  while  to  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  a  little  below  the  grieved  place  3  and  unlefs  the  Patient 
vomit  of  his  own  accord,  or  by  the  bitternefs  of  his  pain,  let  vomiting  be  procured  with  a  draught 
of  Water  and  Oilluke-warm  >  for  vomiting  hath  much  force  to  drive  down  the  ftone  by  reafon  of  the 
comprellion  of  the  parts,  which  is  caufed  by  fuch  an  endeavour.  Laftly,  if  the  ftone  defeend  not  by 
the  power  of  thefe  remedies,  then  the  Patient  muft  be  put  into  a  SemicHpmm,th.zt.  is,  a  Half-bath, made  .  . . 

of  the  following  decodtion.  V^c  Malv£,hifmal.  cumtoto  an,u\A].  beton.najiurt.faxlfrag.berul.parktar, 
violar.  an.  m.ii].  fem.melonum,  mllit folk,  alkek^ngi  an,  3  vj.  cicer.  rub,  tfe  j.  rad.  apii,gram,f£niculi,  &  erin- 
gii,  an.  \  iv^  in  fufriclenti  quantitate  aqu£  pro  incefk\  coquantm  Ifra  omnia  inclufa  facco :  herein  let  the  Pa¬ 
tient  fit  up  to  the  Navel,  neither  is  it  fit  that  the  Patient  tarry  longer  in  fuch  a  bath  than  is  requifite, 
for  the  fpirits  are  diifipated,  and  the  powers  refolved  by  too  long  ftay  therein.  But  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  Patient  remain  as  long  as  is  fufticient  in  thefe  rightly  made,  the  pain  is  mitigated,  the  exten¬ 
ded  parts  relaxed,  and  the  paftages  of  the  Urine  opened  and  dilated,  and  thus  the  ftone  defeendeth 
into  the  bladder.  But  if  it  be  not  moved  by  tfiis  means  any  thing  at  all  out  of  the  place,  and  that  the 
fame  total  fuppreffion  of  Urin  docs  as  yet  remain ,  neither  before  the  Patient  entered  into  the 
bath  the  putting  of  a  Catheter  into  the  bladder  did  any  thing  avail,  yet  notwithftanding  he  (hall  try 
the  fame  again  after  the  Patient  is  come  out  of  the  bath,  that  he  may  be  throughly  fatisfied  whether 
peradventure  there  may  be  any  other  thing  in  thefe  firft  palTages  of  the  yard  and  neck  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  which  may  with-hold  the  Urine  i  for  the  Catheter  will  enter  far  more  eaiily,  the  parts  being  re¬ 
laxed  by  the  warmnefs  of  the  bath :  then  in  jed  fo'me  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds  with  a  Syringe  into  the 
Vrethrapx  palTage  of  the  yard  i,  whileft  all  thefe  things  are  in  doing,  let  not  the  Patient  come  into 
the  cold  air.  But  I  have  thought  good  to  deferibe  a  Chair  for  a  Bath,  wherein  the  Patient  may  l^tly 
fit,  as  you  may  fee  in  the  following  Figure. 

There  may  alfo  be  another  decodion  made  for  the  bath,  as  thus:  Rr  Kad.raph.alth,  an.  (L  ij, 
vad.  rufc.petrofel.  &  afrarag,  an,  lb  j.  cumin.  f£nicul,  ameos  an,  |  ‘vs,feki.lim,f£nug.  an.  5  y].fol.marrHb. 
parietar. forum  chamam,  melil,  anethi,  an,  m.  ij.  buUiant  omnia  fecundum  drtem  in  dqu£  fuficienti,  &  vini  albi 
odoriferi  exigua  quantitate  ad  confumptionem  tertU partis  pro  Semicupio.  Alfo  the  fame  decodion  may  be 
ufed  for  Clyfters,  adding  thereto  two  yolks  of  Egs,  and  four  ounces  of  Oil  of  Lillies,  with  3  j.  of  Oil 
of  Juniper,  which  hath  a  certain  force  to  affwage  the  pain  of  the  Stone  and  CollicL  But  a  far  lefs 
quantity  of  the  decodion  in  a  Clyfter  muft  be  ufed  in  thefe  difeafes,  than  ufually  is  appointed  in  other 
diieafes  3  otherwife  there  will  be  danger  left  the  guts  being  diftended,  ftiould  more  prefs  upon  the 
kidnies  and  ureters,  troubled  in  fome  fort  with  inflammation,  and  fo  increafe  the  pain  and  other  fym- 
toms.  This  following  Cataplafm  (hall  be  profitably  applied  to  the  grieved  place,  to  wit,  the  loins, 
or  flanks,  and  bottom  of  the  belly,  for  it  is  very  powerful  to  alTwage  pain,  and' help  forw^ards  the  fal¬ 
ling  down  of  the  ftone.  Rc  B~ad.alth,&raphdni,an,  i,  \v,pariet.f£nic,fenecionis,nafurt,berul.an.rci.].  An  anodyne 

herniaria  omnibus  in  aqua  fuficienti  decociis,  &  delude  contrit  is,  adde  ilei  aneth,  chamxm,  &  pingued,  Cataplafm, 

cmiculi. 
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— 7Z  '  r  r  •■  r  ^  fuBcrt^  cataplafma  ad ufum prjediSum.  After,  by  thefe  means, 

irett  refene";Ke/ro^^ 

out  of  the  ure-  r  more  with  much  gravel  do  again  fall  into  the  ureter)  is  mitigated,  and  then  the 

t„s  into  the  tt°“,  for  XanTchiTand  pricking  at  the  end  of  his  Yard  and  Fundament.  Therefore 

bladder.  Patietrt  t'^W^Xteak  iSt  tha?  he  rid!  and  walk  afoot,  and  take  3  iv.  of#eeier  Lithomribon 
•H""ti  wlth  XTwine^^™  hours  before  dinner  and  fupper. 

m  four  ‘JXuTm^nkntifullv  drink  good  Wine,  and  after  he  hath  drunk,  let  him  hold  in  hts  Urin  as 
aMt  folK  plenty,  it  may  prefently  thruft  the  fione  out  of  the 

iurlder  with  the  more  force  t^fot  which  purpofe  youmayalfo  injetS  the  following  li^or  into  the 
bldlr.  R  Sympi  capiU.  vm.  |  j.  aqtu  alkkngi  |  iij.  diofcorpmum  5  p.  Let  it  be  inje<aed  into  the 

bladder  with  a  fyringe; 

df/;«  9/^  CkiV/tfr  <1  Semicupium. 


A  Shemth  the  rvhoU  frame  of  the  Chair. 

B  "Ihe  hole  wherein  the  P atient  muji  ft. 

‘C  ‘The  Ciflern  that  holds  the  W'ater. 

D  ^  Cock^to  empty  the  Water  when  it  groweth 
cold. 

A  Funnel  wherehy  to  pour  in  warm  water. 


CHAP.  XXXIX.' 

What  muf  be  done  to  the  Stoht  being  fallen  into  the  necl^ofthe  Bladder,  or  paffage  of  the  Xard. 

AFter  theftone  is  fallen  out  of  the  capacity  of  the  Bladder,  and  flops  in  the  neck  thereof,  or 
paffa&e  of  the  Yard,  the  Surgeon  lhallhavc  afpecial  care  that  he  do  not  force  or  thruft 
Lkfheflonefrom  whence  it  came,  but  rather  that  he  prefs  it  gendy  with  his  ^ 
the  end  of  the  Yard,  the  paffage  being  hr  ft  made  ilippery  by  injeding  fome  Oil  of  Sweet  Almond  . 
But  ifit  flop  in  the  end  of  the  Gians,  it  mufl  be  plucked  out  with  fomc  crooked  inftrum^sm  which 
if  it  will  not  yield  a  Gimblet  with  a  Pipe  or  cafe  thereto,  ftiall  be  put  into  the  paffage  of  the  Ya5d,  an 
fo  it  fhall  begotten  out,  or  elfe  broken  to  pieces  by  the  turning  or  tvjaning  about  of  the  Gimblet , 
which  I  remember  I  have  divers  times  attempted  and  donev  for  fuch  Gimblets  are  made  with  (harp 

Scrues,  lika  ordinary  Gimblets. 

Xhe  delineation  of  a  Gimblet  made  to  break^  the  fiones  in  the  paffage  of  the  Tard ,  ^ 

together  with  its  Pipe ,  or  Cafe. 


CHAP. 


'4 
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whdfe  Care  ts  ^etfotniei  hy  SurgeYy. 


^9^ 


JJ(. 


A  ^ 


*Ihe  effigia  df  dnotheirJ^tr  Gimblen  - 

i  n  •  '  o.i '  ■  -■:  t,.;.  ? 


Ii:l 


ydrily-  ^Vliat  Gimblets  tbeyer  are  made  for  this 
bufinefs,  theif  body  or  point  muft  be  no'thicket 
"  thalfi  a  (rmWProbe  i  left  whileft  they  are  "forc^,ot 
thrUft  iiitd  the  Vrethra^  or  urinary  palTage  they 
might  hurt  the  bodies  next 'unto  them  by  "their-:'-  r-  - 
“  violent  entrance."  '  ‘ 


r 


y.-iy.:) 


C  H  A  P.  XL. 

JJHyat  courfe  mtffi  be  tak§n.^  if  the  ftone  fiicklng  in  the  Urethra,  or  urinary  fajfage^  cannot 

begotten  out  hy  the  fore-mentioned  Arts, 


BUt  if  the  ftone  be  more  thick,  hard,  rough  and  remote  from  the  end  of  the  Yard,  than  that  it 

may  be  gotten  out  by  the  means  formerly  mentioned  in  the  precedent  Chapter,  and  if  that  •  •. 

theurlnbe  wholly  fuppreft  therewith  j  then  muft  yotr  cut  the  Yard  upon  the  fide  \vitha  yarrmay  be 
ftraight  wound for  you  muft  not  make  incifion  on  the  upper  part,  for  fear  of  a  ffux  of  bloud,  for  a  fafdy  cue 
hrge  vein  and  artery  lieth  thereunder  •>  nor  in  the  lower  part,  for  fb  it  would  fcarce  ever  heal  again , 
for  that  it  is  a  bloudlefs  part,  and  befides,  the  continual  and  acrid  falling  of  the  urine  would  hinder 
the  agglutination  :  wherefore  the  incifion  muft  be  made  on  the  fide,  on  that  part  whereas  the  ftone 
moft  refifts  and  fwells  out.  For  that  part  is  the  more  fleftiy yet  firft  the  end  of  the  skin  of  the  pre¬ 
puce  muft  be  much  drawn  up  fo  to  coverthc  Gians,  which  being  done,  the  Vrethra  (hall  be  tied  with 
thred 3  little  above  the  ftone,  that  fd  the  ftone  may  be  ftaid  there,  and  may  not  fall  back  again. 

Therefore  then,  incifion  being  made,  the  ftone  muft  be  taken  forth,  and  the  skin  which  was  drawn 
more  violently  to  cover  the  Gians,  is  to  be  let  go  back  again  \  for  fo  it  will  come  to  pafs  that  a  whole 
part  of  the  skin  may  cover  the  cut  Yard,  and  fo  it  may  be  the  more  fpeedily  united,  and  theurin 
may  naturally  flow  out.  I  have  by  this  means  oft-times' taken  forth  the  ftone  with  the  inftruments 
here  delineated.  ,  ,  t'  . 

Infirnments  ft  tot  ak^  the  (lone  forth  of  the  opened  Witthxz,  or 

ttrinary  paffage  of  the  Tard,  ' 


Then  for  ^he  agglutination,  if  need  require,  it  will  be  requifit  to  few  up  the  lips  of  the  Wound,  and  An  agglutina- 
apply  this  agglutinative  Medicin  following.  Tereb.venet,^iv,gum,el€mi,^],fang,dracon,  &ma^  tire  mcdicin. 
ftic.an,'^  \-.fiat  medicamentumut  di&ttm  eji :  then  the  whole  Yard  muft  be  covered  over  with  a  re-  ' 

percuffive  Medicin  made  of  the  whites  of  Eggs,  with  the  Powder  of  Bole  Armen ick,  Aloes,  farind 

and  Oil  of  Rofes.  Laftly  if  need  fo  require,  a  Wax-candle,  or  Leaden  firing  anointed  with  Howtohaften 
Venice  Turpentine  (hall  be  thruft  mtotht  Vrethra,  tohaften  the  agglutination,  and  retain  thenatu-  agglutina- 
ral  fraoothneis  and  ftraightneis  of  the  urinary  palTage,  left  perad  venture  a  caruncle  grow  therein. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

IVhat  manner  ofSedion  is  to  be  made  when  a  Jhni  is  in  a  Boys  Bladder, 

Hitherto  we  have  (hewed,  by  what  means  it  is  convenient  todrawfmall  ftones  out  of  the 
Ureter,  Bladder,  and  palTage  of  the  urin  ^  now  will  we  briefly  (hew  the  manner  of  taking 
ftones  out  of  the  bladder,  which  is  performed  by  incifion  and  iron  inftruments, 
and  I  will  deliver  the  pradfice  thereof  firft  in  children,  then  in  men,  and  laltly  in  womeni  Firft 
th^crore  let  the  Surgeon  take  the  Boy  ("upon  whom  it  is  determined  the  work  (hall  be  performed)  Whythe$6y 
under  the  arm-holes,  and  fo  give  him  fiy£  or  fix  (hakes,  that  fo  the  ftone  may  defoend  the  tnore  “““ 
downwards  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Then  muft  you  caufe  a  ftrong  man,  fitting  upon  an  high 

his  back  with  his  face  from  him-ward,  having  his  hips  lying  upon  his  knees;  S)w  to  place 
the  child  mult  lie  lomewhat  high,  that  he  may  breath  the  freelier,  and  let  not  the  nervous  part  be  the  child  be- 
too  much  ftretched,  but  let  all  parts  be  loofe  and  free  for  the  drawing  forth  of  the  ftone.  Further-  forediflefti- 
more,  it  is  fit  that  this  ftrong  man,  the  childs  legs  being  bended  back,  with  the  child,  that  putting 
nis  legs  to  his  hams,  that  he  draw  them  up  as  much  as  he  can,  and  let  the  other  be  fure  he  keep  them 
Id  ,  tor  this  fite  ot  the  child  much  conduceth  to  well  performing  of  the  work.  Then  let  the  Sur¬ 
geon  thruft  two  of  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  as  far  into  the  childs  Fundament  as  he  is  able  i  but 

M  m  let 
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Of  diiper^  fretermtura 
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let  him  with  his  other  hand  prefs  the  lower  belly,  firft  wrapping  a  cloth  about  his  hand,  that  fo  the 
compreflion  may  be  the  lefs  troublefom,  and  left  inflammation  ftiould  happen  rather  by  this  means 
thanhy  the  incifion.  Now  the  compreirion  hath  this  ufe,  to  caufe  the  ftone  to  defcend  out  of  the 
teom  of  the  Bladder  into  the  neck  thereof  under  th^os  pahis^  whither  after  it  is  arrived,  it  muft  be 
there  kept  and  as  it  were  governed  by  the  command  df^ur  hand,  left  it  ftiould  Aide  from  tliat  place 
whereto  you  have  brought  it.  Thefe  things  thus  done,  nothing  now  remaineth,  but  that  the  Sur- 
eeon  with  a  wound  fome  two  Angers .bredth  diftant-from  the  Fundament,  cut  through  all  the 
videX'm?flefti  even  to  the  ftone  on  the  left  fide  of  the  But  in  the  wtmw,  let  him  beware  that  he 

tiieufnt  hurt  not  the  intejUnuntyeCftitn’')  for  it  may,  andufually  doth  happen,  that  whileft  the  ftone  is  brought 

out  of  the  bottom  of  the  bladder  to  the  neck  thereof,  this  gut  is  doubled  in :  now  if  it  be  cut  with 
your  incifion-knife,dt  cometh  to  pafsthat  the  excrements  may  fometimes  come  out  at  the  wound, 
ibd  thewhrhythe  tund^  which  thing  hath  in  many  hindredthe  agglutination  ahdconfoli- 

Naturevery  dation  of  the  wound yet  in  fome  others  it  hath  done  little  harm,  becaufe  in  this  tender  age  many 

powerful  in  things  happen  which  may  feem  to  exceed  Nature :  the  incifion  being  made,  the  ftone  muft:l?e  plucked 

children.  forth  with  the inftrument here exprelfed. 


■  m  .’.The  ftone  being  drawn  out,  a  fmall  pipe  (hdl  be  putinto  the^ ‘wound,  and  there  kept  for  fome 
fpaee  after,  for  reafons  hereafter  to  be  delivered  •,  theo  his  knees  fhall  be  bound  together,  for  thus  the 
General  Rules  wound  will  the  fooner  clofeand  be  agglutinated.  The  refidue  of  the  Cure  (hall  be  performed  by 
inuft  be  re-  reducing  the  general  Cure  of  Wounds  to  the  particular  temper  of  the  childs  age,  and  the  peculiar  na- 

S  bodi«. 


CHAP.  LII. 

Horv  to  cut  men  for  the  fakjng  out  of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder, 


What  to  be 
done  before 
difleftioii. 


How  to  lay 
the  Patient. 


S Being  we  cannot  othervyife  help  fuch  men  as  have  ftones  in  their  Bladders,  we  muft  come  to 
the  extreme  remedy,  to  wit.  Cutting.  But  the  Patient  muft  firft  be  purged,  and  if  the  cafe 
require,  draw  fome  bloud  j  yet  muft  you  not  immediately  after  this,  or  the  day  following  haften 
to  the  work :  Vor  the  Patient  cannot  but  be  weakned  by  purging  and  bleeding.  Alfo  it  is  expedient  for 
fome  days  before  to  foment  the  Privities  with  fuch  things  as  relax  and  foften,  that  by  their  yielding, 
the  ftone  may  the  more  eafily  be  extraded.  Now  the  Cure  is  thus  to  be  performed.  The  Patient  (hall 
be  placed  upon  a  Arm  Table  or  Bench  with  a  cloth  many  times  doubled  under  his  buttocks,  and  a 
Pillow  under  his  loins  and  back,  fo  that  he  may  lie  half  upright  with  his  thighs  lifted  up,  and  his 
kgs  and  heels  drawn  back  to  his  buttocks.  Then  fhall  his  feet  be  bound  with  a  ligature  of  three 
Angers  bredthcaft  about  his  ankles,  and  with  the  heads  thereof  being  drawn  upwards  to  his  neck, 
and  caft  about  it,  and  fo  brought  downwards,  both  his  hands  fhall  be  bound  to  his  knees,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Agure  fheweth. 

"he  Figure  of  a  man  lying  re(tdy  to  be  cut  of  the  Stone, 


The  Patient  thus  bound,  it  is  At  you  have 
four  ftrong  men  at  hand  •»  that  is,  two  to  hold 
his  arms,  and  other  two  who  may  fo  Armly 
and  ftraightly  hold  the  knee  with  one  hand 
and  the  foot  with  the  other,  that  he  may  nei¬ 
ther  move  his  limbs,  nor  ftir  his  buttocks,  but 
be  fprce4  to  keep  in  the  fame  pofture  with  his 
why  the  whole  body.  Then  the  Surgeon  fhall  thruft 
Probe  muft,  be  into  the^  urinary  paffage  even  to  the  bladder  a 
Alyer  or  iron  and  hollow  Probe  anointed  with 

^0^*  V  r:  Oii^  and  opened  or  flit  on  the  outflde,  that  the 

,  •  point  of  the  knife  may  enter  thereinto,  and 
.  that  it  may  guide  the  hand  of  the  Workman, 
-A;-  i-  and  keep  the  knife  from  piercing  any  further 
-into  the  bodies  lying  there-under.  The  Fi¬ 
gure  of  this  Probe  is  here  expreft. 


f  ropes 


•  i*..  i  • 
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Vrohes  with  flits  in  their  ends* 


He  (hall  gently  wreft  the  Probe,  being  fo  tbrufl  in,  towards  the  left  fide,  and  alfo  he  who  ftandeth  why  thefeath 
on  the  Patients  right  hand,  (hall  with  his  left  hand  gently  lift  up  his  cods,  that  fo  in  the  free  and  open  of  the  Peri- 
fpace  of  the  left  fide  of  the  Verinmm ,  the  Surgeon  may  have  the  more  liberty  to  make  the  inciiion 
upon  the  Probe,  which  is  thrufi:  in  and  turned  that  way.  But  in  making  this  incifion,  the  Surgeon 
muft  be  careful  that  he  hurt  not  the  feam  of  the  Terineum  and  F undament.  For  if  that  (earn  be  cut, 
it  will  not  be  eafily  confolidated,  for  that  it  is  callous  and  bloudlefs,  therefore  the  urin  would  conti¬ 
nually  drop  forth  this  way.  But  if  the  wound  be  made  too  near  the  Fundament,  there  is  danger 
left  by  forcible  plucking  forth  of  theftone  he  may  break  fome  of  the  hsemoirhoid  veins,  whence  a 
bleeding  may  enfue,  which  isfcarceto  be  ftopped  by  any  means,  or  that  he  may  rend  the  fphinefter 
mufcle,  or  body  of  the  bladder,  fo  that  it  never  can  be  repaired.  Therefore  it  muft  be  made  the  Where  to 
fpace  of  two  fingers  from  the  fundament,  according  to  the  ftraightnefs  of  the  fibres,  that  fo  it  may 
be  the  more  eafily  reftored  afterwards.  Neither  muft  the  incifion  thus  made,  exceed  the  bignefs  of 
ones  thumb,  for  that  it  is  afterwards  enlarged  by  putting  in  the  Crows-beak  and  the  Dilator,  but  ftone. 
more  by  the  ftone  as  it  is  plucked  forth.  But  that  which  is  cut,  is  neither  fo  fpeedily  nor  eafily  healed  That  which  is 
up  as  that  which  is  torn.  Then  prefently  put  into  the  wound  fome  one  of  thefe  filver  inftruments  ” 

delineated  here  below,  and  called  by  the  name  of  Guiders,  for  that  they  ferve  as  guides  to  the  other  ti^t^which  h 
inftruments  which  are  to  be  put  into  the  bladdery  thefe  are  made  with  a  round  and  prominent  cut. 
head,  whereby  it  may  be  put  into  the  deferibed  cavity  of  the  Probe,  and  they  are  noted  by  thefe  let¬ 
ters^  then  there  are  others  marked  with  the  letters  BB,  and  called  by  the  like  name,  and  are  to 
be  put  under  the  former,  being  made  forked  at  the  end,  that  fo  it  may,  as  it  were,  embrace  the  end 
©f  the  former.  , 


T^he  Figures  of  Guiders  of  two  forts. 


Now  the  Probe  is  to  be  drawn  forth,  and  the  Guiders  to  bethruft  and  turned  up  and  down  in 
the  bladder,  and  at  length  to  be  ftaid  there  by  putting  in  the  pin*,  yet  fuch  Guiders  as  want  a  Pin 
are  fitter  for  the  hand,  and  are  by  fome  called  jpath£.  Then  muft  they  be  held  betwixt  the  Surgeons 
fingers.  It  \vill  be  alfd  necelfary  for  the  Surgeon  to  put  another  inftrument  called  the  Ducks-bill 
between  the  two  guiders  into  the  capacity  of  the  bladder  *,  he  muft  thruft  it  in  fomewhat  violently, 
and  dilate  it  fo  thruft  in  with  both  his  hands,  turning  it  every  way  to  enlarge  the  wound  as  much 
as  (hall  be  fuffkient  for  the  admitting  the  other  inftruments  which  are  to  be  put  into  the  bladder  *, 
yet  it  is  far  better  for  the  Patient,  if  that  the  wound  may  with  this  one  inftrument  be  fufficiently  di¬ 
lated,  and  the  ftone  pulled  forth  with  the  fame  without  the  help  of  any  other. 


*the  effigies  of  an  Infimment  called  a  Vuck^-hiU, 


Which  if  you  have  not  in  readinefs,  and  the  largcnefs  of  the  ftone  require  more  dilatation,  then 
tnuft  you  put  in  this  dilater  j  for  being  put  into  the  bladder,  and  the  handle  preffed  together,  it  wiU 
dilate  the  incilion  as  much  as  you  delire. 


The  wound  by  the  help  of  this  Tnftrument  being  dilated  as  muchas  isfufficient,  then  put  in  the 
ftraight  Ducks-bill  before  deferibed,  or  the  crooked  here  expreft. 


Crooked  Forcipes  lik^  a  Vuclq-hillt 


The  hone  may  be  fought  and  taken  hold  of  with  thefe  Indruments,  and  being  taken  hold  on, 
the  branches  of  the  Inftrument  fiiall  be  tied  together,- left  they  Ihould  fuffer  that  to  Hide  away 

which 
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which  they  have  once  taken  hold  of.  Neither  lhall  the  ftone  be  fuddenly  plucked  out,  but  eafilv 
maken  to  and  ^gain^and  at  length  gently  drawn  forth.  Yet  you  mufi:  beware  that  you  do  hot  prefs 
It  too  ftraitly  in  iht forceps^  left  you  Ihoiild  break  it  in  pieces :  Some,  left  it  ftiould.  flip  away,  when  they 
have  once  taken  hold  thereof,  put  their  two  Angers  into  the  Fundament,  and  put  them  about  the 
fto^^  that  It  may  not  f^I  out,  nor  flip  back  again,  which  I  think  conduceth  much,  to  the  eafie  ex- 
tradion  of  the  l^one.  There  are  others  who  ftrengthen  this  comprehenfion  by  putting  in  on  each  fide 
above  and  below  thefe  winged  mftruments,  fo  that  the  ftone  can  flip  forth  on  no  fide. 

tP’inged  Injlmments  to  hold  the  (lone  with  the  VHcks-beak^ 


'4OX 


The  Figure  of  another  ^ 


The  Figure  of  another  winged  Injlrument^  the  end  of  whofe  handle  Ufafined  by  a  fcrue^  as  alfo  a  bended 
iron  plate j  which  U  marked  with  thU  letter  A,  for  the  firmer  holding  thereof. 


After  the  ftone  is  by  this  means  drawn  forth,  obferve  diligehtiy  whether  it  be  worn  on  any  fide,  A  note  of 
and  as  it  were  levigated  •,  for  that  happeneth  by  the  wearing  or  rubbing  of  one  or  more  ftones  upon 
it  \  yet  there  is  no  furer,  way  to  knovy  this,  than  by  fearching  with  a  Catheter.  The  one  end  of  the 
following  Inftrument  mayfupply  the  want  of  a  Catheter  or  Probe,  and  the  other  mayfervefor  a 
fcoop  or  cleanfer. 


Mm3 
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1  t  r^ytvj-U  whether  there  he  anv  more  fiotier  behind^  tis  alfo  clectnfe  or 

^  ^frhfaZfmtS  cdihUHd,  and  other  fueh  Lies  as  «fi  to  remain  behind  after  jhe 

drarving  forth  of  the  f one* 


w  For  if  other  ftones  remain  behina,  they  (hall  be  arawn  forth  as  the  fornier,  which  being  done,  he 
dotted  ttaa  ana  Ske  rrfufe  as  (hVbe  there,  for  that  they  may  yield  matter  for  another  Hone. 

cannot  be  ta-  Q^ows  bill,  and  To  break  it  to  pieces. 

ken  out  whole  .  . 

and  at  once.  toothed  Crom-hiUmade  neatly  to  hreaK  greater  ftones,  with  a  Screw  to  force  it  together. 


\r0n 


ThisCrows-bill  hath  onely  three  teeth,  and  thofe  (harp  ones  on  the  infide,  of  which  WO  are 
nlaced  above  and  one  below,  which  is  the  middlemoft,  fo  that  it  falleth  between  the  two  upper. 
When  the  (lone  is  broken,  all  the  pieces  thereof  mull  be  taken  forth,  ^"‘Iwemufthave  afpecial  care, 
Many  piece  thereoflie  hid,  for  that  in  time,  increafed  bytheaccefs  of  a  tough  and  vifcous  matter 
or  conpmed  with  other  fragments  by  the  interpofition  of  the  like  matter  as  glew,  may  rife  to  a  (lone 

of  a  large  bignefs.  ' 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

Jfhat  cure  tnufi  he  ufed  to  the  xvound,  when  thefione  U  taken  forth, 

fi-nnp^ 

Offewing  the 

rttoe  u  '^omlSrov 

S-!”w "S  i  ™  tea »  i 

the  Patient. 
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Silver  fifes  to  be  pit  in  the  Bladder  rvhen  the  jione  is  dr  ami  out, 

Thefe  mufi:  have  no  holes  in  their  fides  ("as 
thofe  here  expreffedj  hut  onely  in  their  ends , 
that  all  the  matter  of  the  wound,  and  the  filth 
,  gathered  and  concrete  in  the  bladder  may  flow 
and  be  carried  forth  this  way..  When  clear 
Urine  fhall  begin  to  flow  out  of  the  Wound, 
there  (hall  be  no  more  need  of  a  Pipe  i  therefore 
if  you  continue  it  and  keep  it  longer  in  the 
wound ,  there  is  fome  danger  left  Nature  ac- 
cuftomed  to  that  way,  may  afterwards  negledf 
to  fend  the  Water  through  the  Vrethra^  or  uri¬ 
nary  palTage.  Neither  muft  you  forget  to  de¬ 
fend  the  parts  near  to  the  wound  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  repercuft'ive  Med  icin,  to  hinder  the  de- 

fluxion  and  inflammation,  which  are  incident  by  reafon  of  the  pain.  IV  Album,  overum.,  nu.  ii j.  pd.  a  reperctife 
boli  armenf  fanguinis  dracon.  an,  5  iij.  oki  rof.  5  j. plonm  leporinum  quantum fufficit :  make  a  Medicin  of  Medidii. 
the  confiftence  of  honey. 


CHAP.  XLlV. 

Hora  to  lay  the  Patient  after  the  Stone  is  tak^n  arr>ay, 

A  LI  things  which  we  have  recited,  being  faithfully  and  diligently  performed ,  the  Patient  (liall 
be  placed  in  his  bed,  laying  under  him  as  it  were  a  pillow  filled  with  Bran,  or  Oat  Chaff,  to 
drink  up  the  Urin  which  floweth  from  him.  You  muft  have  divers  of  thefe  pillows,  that 
they  may  be  changed  as  need  fhall  require.  Sometimes  after  drawing  forth  of  the  ftone,  the  bloud  in  Remedies  for 
great  quantity  falleth  into  the  Cod,  which  unlefsyou  be  careful  to  provide  againft,  with  difeuffing,  the  Cod,  left 
drying  and  conluming  Medicins,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  inay  gangrenate.  Wherefore  if  any  acci-  it  gangrenate* 
dent  happen  in  curing  thefe  kind  of  Wounds,  you  muft  diligently  withftand  them.  After  fome  few 
days  a  warm  injedion  fhall  be  caft  into  the  Bladder  by  the  wound,  confifting  of  the  Waters  of  Plan¬ 
tain,  Night-thade,  and  Rofes,  with  a  little  Syrup  of  dried  Rofes.  It  will  help  to  temper  the  heat  of 
the  Bladder  caufed  both  by  the  wound  and  contulion,  as  alfo  by  the  violent  thrufting  in  of  the  Inftru.- 
ments.  Alfo  it  fometimes  happens,  that  after  the  drawing  forth  of  the  ftone,  clots  of  bloud  and  other 
impurity  may  fall  into  the  urinary  paffage,  and  fo  flop  the  Urin  that  it  cannot  flow  forth.  There¬ 
fore  you  muft  in  like  fort  put  a  hollow  Probe  for  fome  days  into  the  Vrethra^  that  keeping  the  paffage 
open,  all  the  grolfer  filth  may  flow  out  together  with  the  Urin. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

Horv  to  cure  the  Wound  made  hy  Incifwn, 

YOu  muft  cure  this  wound  after  the  manner  of  other  bloudy  wounds,  to  wit,  by  agglutina-  what  things 
tion  and  ciptrization,  the  filth,  or  fuch  things  as  may  hinder,  being  taken  away  by  deter-  haften  the 
gent  Medicins.  The  Patient  fhall  haften  the  agglutination  if  he  lie  crofs-legged,  and  keep 
a  flender  diet  until  the  feventh  or  nineth  day  be  paft.  He  muft  wholly  abftain  from  Wine,  unlefs  it 
be  very  weak  i  in  ftead  thereof  let  himufe  a  decoCfion  of  Barley  and  Licorifli,  or  Mead,  or  Water 
and  Sugar,  or  boiled  Water  mixed  with  Syrups  of  dried  Rofes,  Maiden-hair,  and  the  like.  Let  his 
Meat  be  Panado,  Raifins,  ftewed  Prunes,  Chickens  boiled  with  the  cold  Seeds,  Purflain,  Sorrel,  Bo¬ 
rage,  Spinage,  and  the  like.  If  he  be  bound  in  his  belly,  a  Phyfician  fhall  be  called, -who  may  help  it, 
by  appointing  either  Caffia^  a  Clyfter  ,or  fome  other  kind  of  Medicins  as  he  ftiall  think  good. 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

What  cure  is  to  be  ttfed  to  V leers.,  when  as  the  Vrine  flom  through  them, 
long  after  the  (lone  is  drarvn  out, 

MAny  after  the  ftone  is  drawn  out,  cannot  have  the  Ulcer  confolidated,  therefore  theUriii 
flows  out  this  way  continually  by  little  and  little,  and  againft  the  Patients  will  during  the 
reft  of  his  life,  unlefs  the  Surgeon  help  it.  Therefore  the  callous  lips  of  the  wound  muft  how  to  make 
be  amputated,  fo  to  make  a  green  wound  of  an  old  ulcer  •>  then  muft  they  be  tied  and  bound  with  a  frelh  wound 
the  inftrument  we  term  a  Ketinaeulum  or  ftay  j  this  muft  be  perforated  with  three  holes ,  anfwering  of  an  old  ulcer, 
to  three  other  on  the  other  fides  Needles  fhall  be  thruft  through  thefe  holes,  taking  hold  of  much 
flefh,  and  fhall  be  knit  about  it,  then  glutipative  Medicins  fhall  be  applied,  fuch  as  are  Venice  Turpen¬ 
tine,  Gum  E/ewi,  Sanguis  dr aconis.  Bole  Armenick,  and  the  likes  after  five  or  fix  days  the  Needles 
fhall  be  taken  out  and  alfo  the  ftay  taken  away.  For  then  you  fhall  find  the  Wound  almoft  glewed, 
and  there  will  nothing  remain  but  onely  to  cicatrize  it^ 

77;c 
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Of  divers  preterncttural  JffeBs 
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“The  Figure  of  a  Retinaculum,  or  Stay* 


A 


0" 


O  B 
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A  Shem  the  greater.  B  7helejfer.,  that  you  may  knorv  that  you  mufi  ufe  divers  according  to  the  diffe-^ 
rentbigneji  of  the  Wound. 

What  to  do  in  If  a  Ketinaculum  or  Stay  be  wanting,  you  may  conjoin  the  lips  of  the  Wound,  after  this  following 
w*ncof  a  flay,  manner.  Put  two  Quills  fomewhat  longer  than  the  Wound,  on  each  fide  one,  and  then  prefently 
thruft  them  through  with  Needles  having  Thread  in  them,  taking  hold  of  the  fiefti  between,  as  often 
as  need  (hall  require,  then  tying  the  thread  upon  them.  For  thus  the  Wound  (hall  be  agglutinated, 
and  the  flelhy  lips  of  the  wound  kept  from  being  torn,  which  would  be  in  danger  if  the  needle  and 

thred  were  onely  ufed. 


How  to  fearch 
for  the  ftone 
in  Women. 


CHAP.  XLVIL 
How  to  take  ftones  out  of  Womens  bladders. 

E  know  by  the  fame  figns  that  the  ftone  is  in  a  womans  bladder  as  we  do  in  a  mans,  yet 
it  is  far  more  eafily  fearchcd  by  a  Catheter,  for  that  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  the  (horter, 
^  ^  broader,  and  the  more  ftraight.  Wherefore  it  may  not  onely  be  found  by  a  Catheter  put 

into  the  bladder,  but  alfo  by  the  fingers  thruft  into  the  neck  of  the  Womb,  turning  them  up  towards 
the  inner  fide  of  the  Os  pubis^  and  placing  the  fick  woman  in  the  fame  pofture  as  we  mentioned  in  the 
cure  of  men.  Yet  you  muft  obferve  that  maids  younger  than  feven  years  old,  that  are  troubled  with 
the  ftone,  cannot  be  fearched  by  the  neck  of  the  Womb,  without  great  violence.  Therefore  the  ftdhe 
muft  be  drawn  from  them  by  the  fame  means  as  from  Boys,  to  wit,  by  thrufting  the  fingers  into  the 
Fundament ,  for  thus  the  ftone  being  found  out,  and  the  lower  belly  alfo  preffed  with  the  other  hand 
it  muft  be  brought  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  then  drawn  forth  by  the  forementioned  means. 
Yet  if  the  riper  years  of  the  Patient  permit  it  to  be  done  without  violence,  the  whole  work  fliallbe 
more  eafily  and  happily  performed,  by  putting  the  fingers  into  the  neck  of  the  Womb,  for  that  the 
bladder  is  nearer  the  neck  of  the  womb  than  it  is  to  the  right  gut.  Wherefore  the  fingers  thus 
thruft  in,  a  Catheter  (hall  be  prefently  put  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder .  This  Catheter  mult  be  hol¬ 
low,  or  flit  on  the  outfide  like  thofe  before  deferibed  but  not  crooked,  but  ftraight,  as  you  may  per¬ 
ceive  by  the  following  Figure. 

J  Catheter,  upon  which^  being  put  into  the  bladder^  the  neck^  thereof  may  he  cut 

to  draw  out  afionefrom  a  Woman. 


Upon  this  Inftrument  the  neck  of  the  bladder  may  be  cut,  and  then  with  the  Dilater  made  for  the 
fame  purpole,  the  incifion  (hall  be  dilated  as  much  as  need  requires  i  yet  with  this  caution,  that  fee- 
inp,  the  neck  of  a  womans  bladder  is  the  (horter,  it  admits  not  fo  great  dilation  as  a  mans,  for  other- 
wife  there  is  danger  that  it  may  come  to  the  body  of  the  bladder,  whence  an  involuntary  (bedding 
of  the  water  may  enfue  and  continue  thereafter.  The  incifion  being  dilated,  the  Surgeon  putting 
one  or  two  of  his  fingers’ into  the  neck  of  the  womb,  (hall  preis  the  bottqm  of  the  bladder,  and  then 
-thruft  his  crooked  Inftruments  oxforcipes  in  by  the  wound,  and  with  thele  he  (hall  eafily  pluck  out  the 
ftone  which  lie  (hall  keep  with  his  fingers  from  flipping  back  again.  Yet  Laurence  Codo  the  Kings 
Surgeon,  and  both  his  fons  (than  whom  I  do  not  know  whether  ever  there  were  better  cutters  for 
the  ftone)  do  othervvife  perform  this  operation  v  for  they  do  not  thruft  their  fingers  into  the  Funda¬ 
ment  or  neck  of  the  womb,  but  contenting  themfelves  with  putting  in  onely  the  Guiders  (whereof 
we  formerly  made  mention)  into  the  paftage  of  the  Urine*,  they  prefently  thereupon  make  ftraight 
incifion  diredly  at  the  mouth  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  not  on  the  fide  as  is  ufually  done  in  men. 
Then  they  gently  by  the  fame  way  thmdc  the  forcipes  hollowed  on  the  outfide  formerly  delineated , 
and  fo  dilate  the  wound  by  tearing  it  as  much  as  (hall  be  (lifficient  for  the  drawing  of  the  ftone  forth 
of  the  bladder.  The  refidue  of  the  cure  is  the  fame  with  that  formerly  mentioned  in  men :  yet  this 
is  to  be  added,  that  if  an  ulcer  grow  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  reafonofthe  rending  it,  you  may  by 
putting  in  the  ffeculum  matricis^  dilate  the  neck  of  the  womb,  that  fitting  remedies  may  be  applied 
with  the  more  eafe.  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XLVIII. 

Ofthefuf^epion  of  the  Vein  ly  imcrml  caufeu 

geons  think,  who  in  this  cafe  prcfentlv  rfe  D  u^Sfcl  -ri  ''  Stone  or  Gravel,  as  Sur-  of  thc'Srin  ric 

external  and  internalcaufes.  Theintemal  caufes  are rinfterl  ki’  the  Urin  isfuppreft  by 

bred  in  the  palTages  of  the  Urin,  ftones  and  gravel  i  the  tirin'^  isSthSuTOrd^’b^^r 

ter  thereof,  to  wit,  the  ferous  or  whavirti  nart  nf  ths-  ^  luppreit,  bccaufe  the  mat- 

or  carried  other  ways  by  fwcats  or  a  fcourins  •  fomprimpc  ’  ir  ^oi^^umed  by  the  feyerifli  heat, 

flamraation  ariting  in  the  parts  made  for  the\]rin  a  ri  tU  °  or  in- 

o..,  Fo,  ,h.  ih,  f  Sis  sisraS”,Ai" 

“  xS  ittrSf; ;  srs"  ?“3“ ", s  t; 

make  water,  when  he  had  great  need  fo  to  do  had  his  Urin  Cn  0  not  daring  to  An  hiflory, 

nyhotneintotheCity,  he  couldly.‘^;°et'SbeV^^^^^ 
foSer^dtrdi'i 

a  hollow  Catheter,  and  preffing  the  bottom  of  his  bdl^  Xreo^^^^^^^ 

told  them  that  it  was  not  occalioned  by  the  ftone  which  notwirhi^an^-  a  ^ 

to  be  the  occafion  of  that  fupprdllon  of  Urin.  For  thence  forward  therf  apni^r^  ^  flS 
ftone  in  the  Youth,  neither  was  he  afterwards  troubled  with  the  Hopping  of  Ws  Urin.  ^  ^ 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

A  digrefton  concerning  the  forging  of  fuch  things  ^  are  mproftahle  in  the  rrhole  Body  iy  theVrin. 

Think  it  not  araifs  to  .teftifie  by  the  following  Hillories  the  nm,,;.!,,™  cxt  • 

by  Urin  fuch  things  as  are  unprohtable  in  the  whole  bodv  5  c  ™  u" 

—  tary  was  wounded  in  the  right  arm  with  a  Pillol  bullet  ■  manv  an/mqV"^‘*'r  * 
thereupon,  but  principally  great  inflammationrflowtg  wiSc^^ 
fometimes  happened  that  without  any  reafon  hisZr  ,i,rS,?^r  ^  it 

in  inflam, natio'ir,  whereof  while  we  fS;  'Fed  tL  caul"  w^7ou,ir/ 
wafercommixed  with  much  purulent  hlth  arid  this  rhrnnctln  i  ]  ^  hools  and 

notwithllanding  by  Gods  a.&lancc  he  Ico'etdiand  -‘je-of 

Uadde?  feetmThe'l'^lt^d  “isrf  SJ  'tS^i  ' 

were  dry  foloog  were  the  excrements  of  the  guts  and  biadlTteorarfpu^^^^^^^^^ 

cident  befel  a  Gentleman  called  Mo^Jieur  de  Id  Croix  who  recei veH  n  Ap.M  ^  *  .  |he  fame  ac-  An  Hiftory* 

the  left  arm,  though  Cheval  and  Mailer  £?iroft  T'u  ’ 

with  me  had  hun  in  cure,  though  it  was  not  fo  fdr  tWs  reaf^^^^^  who  together 

way  in  the  body,  neither  if  it  were  fo,  could  that  be  done  without  the  infr^  ^ 

whole  mafs  ol  bloud,  whileft  it  flows  through  the  Veins  ^  therefore  to\t 

quantity  of  filth,  mixed  with  excrements  and  urine  flowed  out  bv  thc^Hpf 

other  bowel,  rather  than  from  the  wounded  arm  T  v^s  n?  .  ^  f  ^  ^  or  offome 

reafons :  Firll  for  that  which  was  apparently  feen  in  the  Patient*  fora^sT”^^*’  ^^^owing 

urin  were  free  from  this  purulent  matter  fo  long  his  arm  olenfifnllv  fl  js4ie,€ycrement  and  How  the  pm  ^ 

rsSfesK"  "rfirS' 

mat  is  mil  of  VV  me  be  fet  under  another  that  is  filled  with  Watpr  vnn  irvo  r  i  ^^^bs'mencs. 

out  of  the  lower  velfel  to  the  upper  thrnut^h  thr>  the  ^ineraifeit  felf 

througluhcnudftofthe  VVinc  v«  fo  "  of  the  Water,  and  fo  the  Water  defeends 

fefs  the  place  of  the  other.  If ’this  ma’v  be  done  bv  a!?  *1  JTrr '  i"-''  one  take  and  pof- 

by  our  eyes,  what  may  be  done  in  our  bixlies  in  wh'  kk  ^  ^  '’‘^'^‘Poomed 

all  the  works  of  Nature  a,e  6  "eM  P^^PaKeofa  more  noble  foul, 

likecafe?  For  doth  not  the  lauLwrL™,AT  ^  .  '  which  we  may  dclpair  to  be  done  in  the 

the  impulfe  of  Nature  together  tth  rhl  1  ‘ f 'I  ‘'“‘f °f  ^e  gall,  by 

from  Lt  nutrnneut  ?  D^Tmuflm  P“'=  *c-mfelves  fcpa’rato 

lately  delivered  ?  Yet  that  canno™rcarrrcd  1 J  fomet.mes  forth  of  the  wombs  ofwomeri 

veins  and  arteries,  which  meet  with  the  mouths  of  t'he'tf^of  tL  woS'TthI  mleSffl 

firaight 


j 


SLroulTfiowingVroSfAe^^^^^  ijjw  the  kidnies  and  bladder, 

certainlvwe^prefently  differing  the  dead  body,  obfetved  that  it  all,  as  alfo  all  the  bowels  thereof, 

were  free  ftom  inflammation  and  ulceration,  neither  was  there  any  fign  of  imprelTion  of  any  purulent 
matter  in  any  part  thereof; 


Why  the  dif- 
locarion  of  a 
yertibti  cf  the 
loins  may 
caufe  a  fup- 
preflion  i  of 
urin. 

Why  the  fup- 
prcffion  of  the 
urin  becomes 
deadly. 

A  Fever  fol¬ 
lowing  there¬ 
on  helps  the 
fupprcfiion  of 
urin. 


CHAP.  L. 

By  tvbat  external  caiifes  the  urin  is  fupprefi^andprognojiicks  concerning  the  fupprefton  thereof. 

T  Here  are  alfo  many  external  caufes,  through  whofe  occafionthe  urin 

are  bathing  and  fwimming  in  cold  water  •,  the  too  long  continued  application  ot  NarcOticK 
Medicins  upon  the  Reins,  Perineum,  and  Share  s  the  uft  cf  cold  meap  and  drinks,  and  ^ch 
other  like.  Moreover,  the  diilocatioh  of  feme  Fertehra  of  the  loins  to  the  inlide,  for  that  it  prellem 
the  nerves  diffeminated  thence  into  the  bladder  •,  therefore  it  caufeth  a  Itupidity  or  numbnefs  Of  the 
bladder  Whence  it  i^,  that  it  cannot  perceive  it  felf  to  be  vellicated  by  the  acrimony  of  the  urin , 
“confequeX  t  is  iW  ftirredup  to  the  expulfion  thereof.  But  from  whatfoever  caufe  the  op- 
preto  of  the  urin  proceeds,  if  it  perfevere  for  fome  days,  death  is  to  be  feared,  unlels  _  either  ah  ever 
which  may  confume  the  matter  of  the  urin,  or  a  Scouring  or  Flux,  which  "lay  divert  it, 
thereupon  For  thus  by  ftay  it  acquireth  an  acrid  and  venenate  quality,  which  flowing  by  the  veins 
rcadfl/ infefteth  the  mafs  of  bloud,  and  carried  to  tire  brain,  much  molelis  it  f 

litude  and  fympathy  of  condition  which  fncBladdcr  hath  with  the  f  ^atu  e  d  p  e 

valent,  ealilyfreeth  it  felf  from  this  danger  by  a  mamlelt  evacuation  by  Itool,  °*^*  *'  ^ 
relTarilv  call  as  it  were  to  its  aid,  a  feverilh  heat,  which  may  fend  the  abounding  matter  ot  this  Icrous 
fuSLourthroTgrtheskWeitherby  a  fenfible evacuate  asbyfweats  bccau le  fweatar^urm 
Lve  01  ^common  matter :  or  elfe  difperfe  and  breath  it  out  by  tranfpiration,  which  is  an  infenlible 


excretion. 


The  differen¬ 
ces. 

Caufes. 


S‘ 


CHAP.  LI. 

Of  hloudy  Vrin. 

Ome  pifs  pure  blood,  others  mlxt,  and  that  either  with  urin,  and  then  that  which  |s  spelled 
refemblcs^thewaaiingofflelh  newly  killed  i  or  elfe  with  par  or  matter,  and  that  cither  alone 
I  >  or  mixed  with  the  urin.  There  may  bedivers  caufes  ot  this  lymptoin,  as  the  too  great 

q^tity  omoud  gathered  m  the  body,  which  by  the  f  M 

evacuation  bv  the  Courfes  or  Hemorrhoids,  now  turns  Its  coutfe  to  the  reins  and  bladder,  the  tret 
ting  afunder  of  fome  vellcl  by  an  acrid  humour,  or  the  breaking  thereof  by  carrying  or  lilting  ot  fome 
hea^vv  burden,  by  leaping,  tailing  from  high,  a  great  blow,  the  falling  ot  fome  weight  upon  the  loins, 
riding  7(1  00  vLlentlyf  he  too  immoderate  ufo  of  venery,  and  laltly,  from  any  kind  ot  painful  and 
more  vfoknt  exetcife,  by  a  rough  and  lhatp  ftone  in  the  kidnies,  by  foe  weaknefs  of  the  retentive  6- 
Xrfthekidi,ics.bya  wound  of  fome  of  the  parts  belonging  to  the  urin,  by  the  too  frCqu  nt  ufe 
rf  diuretickand  hot  meats  and  medicins,  ordfe  of  things  in  their  whole  nature  contrary  to  theuri- 
nary  parts for  by  thtfc  and  the  likecaufes,  the  reins  are  oft-times  to  inflamed,  that  they  necellarily 
foZtomVte,  and  at  length  the  impeftume  being  broken  it  turns  into  an  ulcer,  calting  forth  quitture 

bvE.^  nfo  great  variety  ot  the  caufes  otbloudy  urin,  we  may  gather  whence  thecaufcsof 

this  fvZom  may  atilc,  By  the  depraved  adtion  of  this,  ot  that  part,  by  the  conditton  of  flowing 

C-  r  I  „  bloud'  to^wit,  pure  or  mixt,  and  that  either  with  the  urin  alone,  or  with  Pw.  P  or  example,  if  this 

Scsir  bSy^t  erVw  from  the  Iungs,liver,  kidnies,  dillocated  KmieW,  the  lira, ght  g^b  ^ 

they  DIOU  y  ^  ^  fymptoms  as  a  f  ever ;  and  the  pmpr.ety 

of  the  pain,  and  other  things  which  have  preceded,  or  are  yet  prelent.  And  wemayga 
fame  bv  the  plenty  and  quality,  for  if,  for  exaiTiple,  the  flowfrom  an  ulcer  of  the  arin,  ^  .P“/“' 
lent  matter  will  flow  by  turns,  one  while  by  the  urin,  fo  that  little  is  cad  forth  by  the  u  ccr ,  hen 
pSe“ronX  contrary  foe  urin  becomes  more  clear.  That  purulent  matter  which  flows  Irom  he 
CgsbvrX  ofanEiv:«.,orfromthe  orany  other  bowel  placed  above  the  m^nft,  the 

tat  which  is  call  forth  with  the  urin,  is  both  in  greater  plenty  and  more  exadlly  mixed  with  the  urin 
to  which  flows  ftom  foe  kidnies  and  Madder.  It  neither  belongs  to  our  purpofe,  or  a  Sur- 
X  officT  i  to  mu.  demk^^  or  deliver  the  cure  efthis  affcdl  It  ftiall  lufhee  one  y  to  note  that 
S  "0^0“ tto  fymptom  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  (o  long  as  the  caufe  remams.  And  i  mis  bloud  how 
by  fo“cpening  of  a  veflel,  it  Iball  be  (laid  by  aftringent  medicins  y  it  biokcn,  by  agglutinative ,  it  cor- 

roded  or  fretted  afunder,  by  farcotick. 


proceed. 


Cure. 


CHAP.  LII. 

Of  the  Signs  of  the  ulcerated  Kidnies. 

T  Had  not  determined  to  follow  or  pa.ticularly  handle  the  caufes  of  bloudy  urins,  y«  '^at 

1  which  is  occaliomd  by  me  ulceraied  reins  ot  bladder  mote  frequently  happens,  therefoK  1  have 
^  thought  good  briefly  to  fpeak  thereof  in  this  place.  Thefignsotanulcer  ct  theicmsaie,  pain 
in  thp  loiit.  imttet  howioever  mixt  with  the  urin,  never  evacuated  by  it  felt,  but  always  dowuig 
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‘  . .  —  i.i..-  — —  ■ 

forth  with  the  Urin,  aiidrefidihg  in  thehottom  of  the  Chamber-pot, ,  with  a  fanibus  and  red  fedi-  why  the  oiac- 
ment,  flelhy  and  as  itwercbloudy  fibres  fwimming  up  and  dpwn  in  the  Urin,  the  fmell  of  the  filth  ter  ^hich 
is  not  fo  great  as  that  which  flows  from  the  ulcerated  bladder,  for  that  the  kidmes,  feeing  they  are  of  —  . 

a  flelhy  fubftance,  do  far  better  ripen  and  digeft  the  purulent  matter  than  the  Uadder  which  is  ner-  ** 

Vousandbloudlefs.  ^  than  that  ^ 

-  - . .  - . -  ■  _ which  flows 

from  the  blad- 

C  H  A  P.  till.  .  aer. 

Of  the  fgns  of  the.tclcerated  Bladder, 

Leers  arc  in  the  bottom  of  the  Bladder,'  and  the  neck  thereof.  The  figns  of  an  ulcer  in  the  Differences. 
Bladder  are,  a  deep  pain  at  the  fhare-bones  i  the  great  flench  of  the  matter  flowing  there¬ 
from,  white  and  thin  skins  fwimming  up  and  down  in  the  water.  But  when  the  Ulcer 
poffelTeth  the  neck  of  the  iDladder,  the  pain  is  more  gentle,  neither  doth  it  trouble  before  the  Patient 
come  to  make  water,  but  in  the  very  making  therec^  and  a  little  while  after. 

But  it  is  common  both  to  the  one  and  the  other,  that  the  Yard  is  extended  in  making  water,  to 
wit,  by  reafon  of  the  pain  cauled  by  the  Urin  fretting  of  the  ulcerated  part  in  the  paflage  by :  nei^ 
thcr  is  the  matter  feen  mixed  with  the  Urin,  as  isuiual  in  an  ulcer  of  the  upper  parts,  becaufe  it  is 
poured  forth  not  together  with  the  Urin,  but  after  it. 


CHAP.  LTV. 

*’■  Prognojikk^  of  the  ulcerated  Kerns  and  Bladder, 

U  Leers  of  the  kidnies  are  more  eafily  and  readily  healed  than  thole  of  the  bladder*,  for  flelhy  why  ukers  of 
parts  more  fpeedily  heal  and  knit  than  bloudlels  and  nervous  parts.  Ulcers  which  are  in  the  bladder 
the  bottom  of^  the  bladder,  are  incurable,  or  certainly  mofl  difficult  to  heal*,  for  befides 
that  they  are  in  a  bloudlels  part,  they  are  daily  vellicated  and  exafperated  by  the  continual  afflux  of 
the  contained  Urin,  for  all  the  Urin  is  never  evacuated  :  now  that  which  remains  after  making  water,  ^ 
becomes  more  acrid  by  the  diltemper  and  heat  of  the  part,  for  that  the  bladder  Is  always  gathered 
about  it,  and  dilated  and  ftraitned  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  contained , Urin therefore  in 
the  Ifclmria,,  that  is,  thefuppreffion  or  difficulty  of  making  water,  you  may  Ibmetimes  fee  a  quart  of 
water  made  at  once.  Thofe  which  have  their  legs  fall  away,  having  an  ulcer  in  their  bladder ,  are 
near  their  deaths^  Ulcers  arifing  in  tbefe  parts,  unlefs  they  be  confolidated  in  a  Ihort  tinae,  remain 
uncurable.  - 


C  H  A  P.  LV. 

TVhat  Cure  mujl  be  ufed  iri  the  JuppreJJton  of  the  Z^rin, 

IN  curing  the  fupprelfion  of  the  Urin,  the  indication  muft  betaken  from  the  nature  of  thedif-  Scopes  of  cii- 
eafe,  and  caufe  thereof,  if  it  be  yet  prefent  or  not.  But  the  diverfity  of  the  parts  by  which  being  ring, 
hurt,  the  Ifchuria  happens,  intimates  the  variety  of  Medicins ,  neither  mufl  we  prefently  run  to 
diureticks,and  things  breaking  the  ftone,  which  many  Empericks  do.  For  hence  grievous  and  malign  To  what  fup- 
fymptoms  often  arife,  efpecially  if  this  fupprellion  proceed  from  an  acrid  humour,  or  bloud  prefled  of  the 

out  by  a  bruife,  immoderate  venery,  and  alfomore  vehement  exercife,  a  hot  and  acrid  potion,  as  of  muft  not 

Cantharides^  by  too  long  abflaining  from  making  water,  by  a  Phlegmon,,  or  ulcer  of  the  urinary  parts,  be  ufed. 

For  thus  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  increafed ,  whence  follows  a  gangrene,  and  at  length  death; 

Wherefore  attempt  nothing  in  this  cafe  without  the  advice  of  a  Phyfician,  no  not  when  you  muft 
come  to  Surgery.  For  diureticks  can  fcarce  have  place  in  another  cafe,  then  when  the  urinary  paf-  -j-q  which  and 
fages  are  obftrudted  by  gravel,  or  a  grofs  and  vifeid  humour,  or  elfe  in  fome  cold  Country,  or  in  the  when  to  £ 
application  of  Narcoticks  to  the  loins,  although  we  muft  not  here  ufethefe  before  we  have  flrft  made  «l«d. 
ufe  of  general  Medicins :  now  Diureticks  may  be  adminiftred  fundry  ways,  as  hereafter  fliall  ap¬ 
pear.  • 

a^grimon,  urtic.parietar,fkrcul6s  ruhros  hahentis,,  an,m.].rad,ajf>arag.mundat,  f  iv.  gran,  alh^h^ngi,^ 
nu,yLT^,femfmalv<e  f  j>.  rad.acor,  f  j.  bulliant  omnia  fimul  in  fex  libru  aqtt£  dulck  adtertias,^  deinde  coleturi 
Let  the  Patient  take  $  iv.  hereof  with  |  j.  of  Sugar-candy,  and  drink  it  warm  fafting  in  a  morning, 
three  hours  before  meat.  Thirty  or  forty  Ivy-berries  beaten  in  white  Wine,  and  given  the  Patient  to 
drink  fome  two  hours  before  meat,  are  good  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Alfo  5  j.  of  nettle-feeds  made  into 
fine  powder, and  drunk  in  chicken-broth,  is  good  for  the  fame  purpofe.  A  decodirion  alfo  of  grummel, 
Goats-faxifrage,  Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  white  Saxifrage,  the  roots  of  Parfley,  afparagm^  acorns,,  brufens,, 
and  Orris  drmik  in  the  quantity  of  fome  three  or  four  ounces,  is  profitable  alfo  for  the  fame  purpofe! 

Yet  this  following  W ater  is  commended  above  the  reft  to  provoke  Urin,  and  open  the  paflages  there¬ 
of^  from  what  caufe  foever  theftopping  thereof  proceeds.  Be  Kad.  ofmund.  regal,  cyp,  bifmaUgram.  ^  diufetlck 
petrofel.fxnic,  an,  f  ij.  raph.  cr after .  in  taleol,  ^  iv.  macerentur  per  mUem  in  aceto  albo  acerrimo,,  bulliant  pojlea  Water. 
rnaqud  fluvialk  '^'^.faxifrag,  crifi.marin,rub,tin£t.miliifolis,,Jummitat.  malv£  bifmal.an,  p.ij.  beruh 
ctcer.  rub,  an.  p.j.yriw.  melon.  citruL  an.  5  ij.  (5,  alhfk^ngt,,  gra.  xx.  glycyrrhiz.  f  j.  bulliant  omnia  fimul  ad 
tertias :  in  colaturainfimde  per  nedfemfol. fen,  oriental,  Tl)  \^,fiatiterumparva  ebullitio,,  in  exprejfione  cedata 
•tnfunde  cinam,ele^,  3  colentur^  iterum  colatura  injiciatur  in  alembicum  vitreum,,  pojiea  tereb.venet.  luc, 
fb  ij.  aq,vit£  5  v],  agitentm  omnia  fimul  diligentijfime,  Luteiur  alembicum  luto  fapientU,,  fiat  dijiiUatio  lento 
ignt  in  balnto  MarU.  Ufe  it  after  the  following  manner  :  Be  Aq.  fiillaiitU  feripu  |  ij.  aut  iij. 

According  to  the  operation  which  kffiall  perforip,  let  the  Patient  take  it  four  hours  before  meat. 

Alfo 


is  performed  by  Surgery  . 
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Of  diws  preternatural  effects y 
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Why  the  ufe 
of  diurcticks  is 
better  after 
bathing. 
Tocleanfethe 
ulcers  of  the 
Kidnies  and 
Bladder. 


Trochifces  to 
heal  the  ul¬ 
cers  fof  the 
Kidnies. 

Prink  in  Head 
of  Wine. 


Alfo  Radilh-water  dilliilea  in  hdmoMarU  is  giveriin  the  quantity  of  iv.  wttR%ar,  and  that 
with  Eoodfuccefs.  Baths  3niSmkupii,  or  half-baths  are  artificially  made,  r^aat,  frften,  dilate, 
and  own  all  the  body  i  therefore  the  prcfcribed  Diureticks  mixed  with  half  a  dram  ofTreacle  may 
kfifiraivenat  the  going  forth  of  the  Bath.  Thefe  Medians  following  are  )udgcd  fit  todeanfe 
the  ukef  of  the  Kidnies  and  Bladder.  Syrup  of  Maiden-hair,  of  Kofes,  taken  in  quality  of  5  ,. 

or  barley-water :  Mesor  Goats  milk  are  alfo  much  commended  uv  this  alM,  becaufe 

rfievckanfe  the  ulcers  by  their  ferousor  whayifh  portion,  and  agglutinate  by  their  Cheefe-like. 
tSv  muff  be  taken  warm  from  the  dug,  with  honey  of  Rpfes  or  a  little  fait ,  left  they  corrupt  m 
theftomachi  and  that  to  the  quantity  of  four  ounces,  drinking  or  eating  nothing  piefcntly  upon 
The  following  Trochifces  are  alfo  good  for  the  fame  purpofe.  R  ^atuor  fi. 

minis  pnpaveris  albi,fcrtuUcsi  flantag.  cydon,  myrtiUgum.  tsagacantl>.  &»ah.pm^^^^ 
mmJ.tmiciUg.  tfilU,  amygdal.  ditlcium  m.  %  j.  boU  amen.fangH,n.dri(cMMn,nfar.  malhch.  tern figil. 
m\rrh£,an.  Hi.  cum  oxymelin,  conjicimur fecundum  artem  mehifeu  Let  the  Patient  takc^  5  diflol- 
ved  in  Whav  Ptilan,  Barly-watcr,  and  the  like  ■>  they  may  alfo  be  profitably  diflolyed  in  Plantain- 
water,  and  iniefted  into  thebladder.  Let  the. Patient  abftain  from  Wine  and  in fteJd  thereof  let 
him  ufe  Barley-water  or  hydsomd^  or  aPtifan  tndde  of  an  ounceofRaifiw  of  the  Sun,ftoned  and  boi¬ 
led  in  five  pints  of  fair  water,  in  an  eartheii  Pipkin  well  leaded,  or  inaGlafs,  until  one  pint  U  con¬ 
firmed,  adLg  thereto  of  licorice  feraped  and  beaten  §  j.  of  the  cold  feeds  hkcwilebeaten  two  dm^. 
Let  it  after  it  hath  boiled  a  little  mote,  be  fttained  through  an  Hypoctas  bag,  with  a  quartern  of  Su¬ 
gar,  and  two  drams  of  choice  Cinamon  added  thereto,  and  fo  let  it  be  kept  for  ufual  drink. 


What  Diabttt 
is. 

The  Caufes. 


Signs. 

why  the 
Urins  are  wa- 
tcrifh. 


The  Cure. 

Narcotick 
things  to  be 
applied  to  the 
loins. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

Of  the  Diabete,  or  inability  to  hold  the  Vrin. 

He  Viahete  is  a  Difeafe,  wherein  prcfently  after  one  hath  dru^nk,  thellrin  isprefently  made 
in  arcat  plenty,  by  the  dilfolution  of  the  retentive  faculty  of  the  reins,  and  the  depravatiori 
ji  or  immoderation  of  the  attradive  faculty.  The  external  caufes  are  the  unfeafonablc  an^d 
immoderate  ufeofhot  and  diuretick  things,  and  all  more  violent  and  whement  exerciles.  The 
internal  caufes  are  the  inflammation  of  the  Liver,  Lungs,  Spleen,  but  efpecially  of  the  kidmes  and 
bladder.  This  affeift  muft  be  diligently  diftinguiftied  from  the  excretion  of  the  niotbihck  caules 
bv  Llrin.  The  loins  In  this  difeafe  ate  molelled  with  a  pricking  and  biting  pain,  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  and  unquenchable  thirft:  and  although  this  difeafe  proceed  from  a  hot  diftemper,  yet  the 
Urin  is  not  coloured,  red,  troubled,  or  thick,  but  thin,  and  white  or  watetifli,  by  the  matter 

thereof  makes  very  fmall  ftay  in  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  hollow  Vein,  being  prefently  drawn  away 
by  the  heat  of  the  Kidnies  or  Bladder.  If  the  affeft  long  endure  the  Patient  for  want  of  nourifli- 
Sm  t  falleth  away,  whence  certain  death  enfues.  For  the  cure  of  fo  great  a  difeaf^  the  matter  muft 
be  purged,  which  caufes  or  feeds  the  inflammation  or  phlegmon,  and  confequentlybloud  muft  be  let. 
We  muft  abftain  from  the  four  cold  feeds,  for  although  they  may  proht  by  riieir  htft  q^h'YYV^  "‘J 
they  hurt  by  their  diuretick  faculty.  Refrigerating  and  aftringent  nqutilhments  muft  be  ufed ,  and 
fuch  as  tienerate  grofs  humours  i  as  Rice,  thick  and  aftringent  wine  mixed  with  much  water. 
cecdingcold,  yea  narcotick  things  (hall  be  applied  to  the  loins,  for  otherwife  by  rcafonofthe  thic^ 
nefs  of  themufclesof  thofe  parts,  the  force,  unlefs  of  exceeding  refrigenting  things,  will  r»ot  be  able, 
to  arrive  at  the  reins  i  of  this  kind  are  Oil  of  white  Poppy,  Henbane,  Purllain,  and  Lettuce- 

feed,  Mandrage,  Vinegar,  and  the  like :  of  which  Cataplafms,  Plafters,  and  Ointments,  may  be  made  ■ 
fit  t  corroborate  the  parts,  and  corredl  and  heat. 


what  the 
Strangury  is. 

The  Caufes. 


CHAP.  LVII. 

Of  the  Strangury. 

THe  Strangury  is  an  affed  having  feme  affinity  with  the  Viahete,  as  that  wherein  the  water 

is  involuntarily  made,  but  not  together  at  once,  but  by  drops,  continually  and  with  pain. 
The  external  Lufesef  a  Strangury  are,  the  too  abundant  drinking  of  cold  water,  and  all 
too  lone  ftav  in  a  cold  place.  The  internal  caufes  are,  the  defluxion  of  cold  hu^urs  into  the  Uri¬ 
nary  parts  Jfor  hence  tLy  are  refolved  by  a  certain  palfie,  and  the  #Wer  of  thebladder  is  relaxed, 
fo  that  he  cannot  hold  his  water  according  to  hisdefire :  inflammation  alfo  and  all  diftemper  caufeth. 
Ais  affeft  aud  wh^^^^^^^  in  feme  fort  obftrufls  the  palfage  of  the  Urin  s  as  clotted  bloud,  tRck 
phleam  eravel  and  the  like.  And  becaufe,  according  to  Galens  opinion,  all  forts  of  diftemper  may 

cVi^^e^ffiis  difeafe,  divers  Mediclns  (hall  be  appointed  according  to  the  difference  of 

mib  Uiic  ,  fomentations  ffiall  be  provided  of  a  decodion  of  Mallows,  Roles, 

anointed  with  Oil  of  Bays,  and  of  Caforeum.^  and  the  like.  Strong  and  pure  Wine  (hall  b  p 
bed  for  his  drink  and  that  not  onely  in  this  caufe,  but  alfo  when  the  Strangury  happens  by  t  e  o  - 

fion  of  obftrudion  caufed  by  a  grofs  and  cold  humour,  if  fo  be  that  the  body  be  not  plethorick.  But 
innflam“^  with  a  Tkthora  or  fulnefs,  hath  caufed  this  affedt,  we  tnay,  according  to 

,  ,  r  But  if  obftruflion  be  in  fault,  that  (hall  be  taken  away  by 

■  Diureticks  either  hot  or  cold,  accordmg  to  the  condition  of  the  matter  ““'“f 

tofpeakof  thePj/krw,  or  difficulty  of  making  water,  becaufe  the  remedies  arem  general  the  lame 

with  thofe  which  are  ufed  in  the  7/cWw,  orfuppreluon  of  Urin.  ,  . 


.  i 
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wh(^e  Cure  is  performed  hy  .Surgery^ 
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CHAP.  LVIII. 

Of  the  Colicky 

WHenfoever  the  guts  being  obftruded,  or  other^ife  aflfedied,  the  excrements  are  hindred 

from  paffing  forth,  and  if  the  fault  be  in  the  fmall  guts,  the  aifedt  is  termed  Volvulus^  /-  » 

leas^  and  Miferere  mei  s  but  if  it  be  in  the  greater  guts,  it  is  called  the  Colick,  from  the  What  ilios,  or 
part  alfeded,  which  is  the  Colon^  that  is,  the  continuity  of  the  greater  guts  •,  but  efpeci  is* 

ally  that  portion  of  the  greater  guts,  which  is  properly  and  efpecially  named  Colon^  or  the  Colick-gut.  or  th^ 
Therefore  rightly  defines  the  Colick,  A  pain  ofthe  guts,  wherein  the  excrements  are  difficultly  ColSis. 

evacuated  by  the  fundament.  Taulus  ^gineta  reduceth  all  the  caufes  of  the  Colick,  how  various  fo-  Lib.  5. 
ever,  to  four  heads :  To  wit,  to  the  grofl'nefs  or  toughnefs  of  the  humors  impad  in  the  coats  of  the  3*  43- 

guts  :  Flatulencies  hindred  from  paffage  forth  v  the  inflammation  of  the  guts  i  and  laltly,  the  col- 
ledionof  acrid  and  biting  humors.  Now  we  will  treat  of  each  of  thefe  in  pairticular.  Almofl:  the 
fame  caufes  produce  the  grofl'nefs  of  humors  and  flatulencies  in  the  guts,  to  wit,  the  ufe  of  flatulent 
and  phlegmatick,  tough  and  vifeid  meats,  yea  alio  of  fuch  as  are  of  good  nourilhment,  if  fundry 
thereof^  and  of  fundry  kinds  be  eaten  at  the  fame  meal,  and  in  greater  quantity  then  is  fit.  P'of 
hence  crudity  and  obflrudion,  and  at  length  the  colledion  of  flatulencies,  whereon  a  tenfive  pain 
enfues.  This  kind  of  Colick  is  alfo  caufed  by  the  ufe  of  crude  fruits,  and  too  cold  drink,  drunkeii 
efpecially  when  any  is  too  hot  by  exercife,  or  any  other  way :  For  thus  the  flomach  and  the  guts 
continued  thereto,  are  refrigerated,  and  the  humors  and  excrements  therein  contained  are  congeal¬ 
ed,  and,  as  it  were,  bound  up.  The  Colick  which  is  caufed  by  the  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  hap-  The  manner 
pens  by  the  fympathy  of  the  reins  pained  or  troubled  with  the  Itone  or  gravel  contained  in  them  or  Stonc- 
the  ureters.  Therefore  then  alfo  pain  troubles  the  Patient  at  his  hips  and  loins,  becaufe  the  nerves, 
which  arifing  from  the  vertebr£  of  the  loins,  are  opprelTed  by  the  weight  of  the  ftones  and  gravel, 
about  the  joynt  of  the  hip  are  difleminated  into  the  mufcles  of  the  loins  and  thigh.  Alfo  the  ureter 
are  pained  (for  they  feem  nothing  elfe  but  certain  hollow  nerves)  and  alfo  the  cremaller  mufcles, 
fo  that  the  Patients  tefhcles  may  feem  to  be  drawn  upwards  with  much  violence.  Hence  great  phleg¬ 
matick,  and  cholerick  vomiting,  and  fweat  of  the  whole  body,  all  which  do  not  furceafe  before  that 
the  hone  or  gravel  (hall  be  forced  down  into  the  bladder.  Now  vomiting  happens  in  this  affed-, 
for  that  the  ventricle  by  reafon  of  its  continuity  and  neighbourhood  which  it  hath  with  the  guts, 
fuffers  by  confent  or  fympathy.  For  the  flomach  is  of  the  fame  kind  or  matter  as  the  guts  are,  fo  that 
the  guts  feem  nothing  elfe  but  a  certain  produdion  of  the  flomach.  Therefore  if  at  any  time  Na¬ 
ture  endeavour  to  expel  any  thing  that  is  troublefome  in  the  kidneys,  ureters,  coats  of  the  guts,  me- 
fentery,  pancreof^  and  hypocondries,  it  caufeth  a  Colick  with  pain  and  vomiting.  An  hot  and  dry  a  .hot  di- 
diftemper  alfo  caufeth  the  Colick,  prducing  a  pricking  and  biting  pain,  by  drying  the  excrements  ftth’t&dKk. 
(hut  up  in  the  guts,  as  alfo  by  wafting,  as  it  were,  the  radical  humors  of  that  place  proviaed  for 
the  lubricating  of  the  guts.  Acrid,  vifeid  and  tough  phlegm  caufeth  the.fame.  There  is  alfo  another  xhe  folding  of 
caufe  of  the  Colick  which  is  not  1^  common  •,  to  wit,  the  twining  of  the  guts,  that  is,  wheh  they  the  guts  the 
are- fo  twined,  folded,  and  doubled,  that  the  excremen  ts,  as  it  were,  bound  in  their  knots,  cannot  caufe  of  the 
be  expelled,  as  .  it  manifeflly  happens  in  the  rupture  called  we/e,  by  the  falling  of  the  guts  into 
the  cod :  Likewife  alfo  Worms  generated  in  the  Colick-gut,  whilfl  that  they  mutually  fold  or  twine 
themfelves  up,  do  alfo  twine  the  Colon  it  felf,  and  fold  it  with  them.  Alfo  the  too  long  flay  of  the 
excrements  in  the  guts,  whether  it  lhall  happen  by  the  peculiar  default  of  the  too  hot  and  dry  body 
of  the  Patient,  or  by  his  diet,  that  is,  the  ufe  of  too  dry  nieats,  or  exercifes  and  pains  taken  in  the 
heat  of  the  Sun,  or  by  the  greatnefs  of  bulinefs,  the  mind  being  carried  away,  caufeth  the  Colick, 
with  Head-ach,  and  plenty  of  vapors  flying  upwards. 

I  remember  I  once  di(red:ed  the  body  of  a  Boy  of  fome  twelve  years  who  had  hiS  guts  fold-  Hiftory. 
ed  with  many,  as  it  were,  ties  or  knots  o(  the  reflrained,  too  hard  and  dry  CKcrements,  the  which 
he  caft  out  by  his  mouth  a  little  before  his  death,  which  brought  him  to  his  end,  being  not  help¬ 
ed  in  time  by  fitting  medicines.  Now  the(e  are  the  caufes  of  the  Colick,  according  to  theopi- 
nion  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Phyficians,  of  whofbfigns  I  judge  it  not  amifs  here  to  treat  in  Signs  whereby 
particular.  You  (hall  know  the  Patient  is  troubled  with  the  Stone-colick,  by  the  pain  which  is  know  that 
fixed,  and,  as  it  were,  kept  in  one  place,  to  wit,  of  the  kidneys  i  by  his  former  manner  of  life  s  pr^ecdsfrora 
as  if  the  Patient  hath  formerly  voided  flones  or  gravel  together  with  his  urine  j  by  the  pain  of  this  or  that 
the  hips  and  teflicles  for  the  formerly  mentioned  caufes  •,  and  laflly,  by  that  the  Patient  cafleth  caufe. 
forth  by  Itone  or  urine,  for  that  the  great  and  laborious  endeavour  of  Nature  to  cafl  forth  the  ftonO 
which  is  in  the  Kidneys,  is  propagated  by  a  certain  fympathy  and  like  fludy  of  the  neighbouring 
parts,  (lirring  up  the  expulfive  faculties  each  to  his  work.  The  (igns  of  a  flatulent  colick  are,  a  ten^ 
live  pain,  fuch  as  if  the  guts  were  rent  or  torn  in  picees,  together  with  a  noi('e  or  rumbling  in  thd 
belly.  The  force  of  the  (hut-up  wind  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  rendeth  or  teareth  the  guts 
in  funder,  no  otherwife  than  a  Swines  bladder  too  hard  blown  up :  Which  when  it  happens,  th^ 

Patient  dies  with  much  vomiting,  becaufe  the  flomach  eppreif  with  wind,  can  contain  nor  im- 
brace  no  meat.  The  Colick  which  is  occafioned  by  the  too  long  keeping  in  of  the  excretnents,  is 
accompanied  with  the  weight  and  pain  of  the  belly,  the  tenfion  of  the  guts,  head-ach,  apparent 
hardnefs  of  the  belly,  and  the  complaint  of  the  Patient  that  he  hath  not  gone  to  ftool  in  a  long 
time.  ^  That  vvhich  proceeds  from  a  cholerick  inflammation,  yields  a  fenfe  of  great  heat  and  pul- 
fation  in  the  midft  of  the  belly,  by  reafon  of  the  veins  and  arteries  which  are  in  the  pancretK  and 
coats  of  the  guts,  and  there  are  the  other  (igns  of  a  Phlegmon.^  although  alfo  this,  as  it  were,  inflam¬ 
mation  may  arife  alfo  from  fait,  acrid  and  vifeous  phlegm,  which  Nature  can  neither  expel  upwards 
by  vomitj  nor  downwards  by  (tool ,  this  fundry  time's  is  alTociated  with  a  difficulty  of  nUking  wa- 
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ter  for  that  when  as  the  right  gut  is  inflamed,  the  bladder  is  prefled  by  reafon  of  their  fociety  or 
neighbourhood.  The  Colick  which  proceeds  from  tlie  conufion  of  the  guts,  fliews  it  felf  by  the 
exceffive  cruelt*y  of  the  pain  arifing,  for  that  the  guts  are  not  in  their  due  fite  and  place,  and  becaiflc 
the  excrements  by  their  too  long  detention  acquire  a  preternatural  heaf,  and  this  is  the  caule  of 
the  death  of  many  fuch  as  have  ruptures,  for  that  the  gut  falling  down  from  the  natural  place  into 
the  cod,  being  a  preternatural  place,  is  redoubled,  and  kept  there,  as  it  were,  bound,  whereby  the 
excrements  being  baked,  becoming  more  acridly  hot,  caufe  inflammation, a,nd  by  railing  up  flatulen¬ 
cies,  increafe  the  diftenfion  through  all  the  guts,  until  at  length  a  deadly  Ileos  or  colick  ariling, 
they  come  forth  at  the  mouth.  For  prognoflicks,  it  is  better  to  have  the  pain  in  the  colick  to  wan¬ 
der  up  and  down,  than  to  be  hxed  ;  It  is  good  alfo  that  the  excrements  are  not  wholly  fupprefl.  But 
the  evilfigns  that  are  here,  pronounce  the  afled  either  difficult  or  deadly.  Now  thefe  Ihew  that 
itisderdly,  intolerable  tormenting  pain,  continual  vomiting,  cold  fweat,  coldncTsof  the  extreme 
parts,  hicketing  by  reafon  of  thefympathy  the  flomach  hath  with  the  guts,  a  phrenfie  by  the  con- 
fent  of  the  brain  with  the  rtomach,and  oft-times  a  convullion,by  drawing  the  matter  into  the  nerves. 
But  fuch  as  have  griping  and  pain  about  their  navil  and  loins,  which  can  neither  be  helped  by 
medicine  nor  otherwife,  it  ends  in  a  Dropfie.  The  cure  mufl  be  diverfihed  according  to  the  variety 
of  the  caufes,  for  the  Stone-colick  is  cured  by  medicines  proper  to  the  flone  that  which  is  caufed 
by  zn  Enterocele,  is  cured  by  the  only  reftoring  the  gut  to  its  places  that  which  is occalioned  by 
Worms,  requires  medidnes  lit  to  kill  and  caft  forth  the  Worms.  But  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
weaknefsand  refrigeration  of  the  guts  and  flomach,  is  cured  by  heating  and  flrengthning  medi¬ 
cines  as  well  applied  outv^rdly,  as  taken  inwardly  by  the  mouth,  or  otheiways.  The  beginning 
of  the  cure  of  that  whieh  i$occafloned  by  tough  phlegm  and  flatulencies,  is  by  the  mitigation  ot 
the  pain,  feeing  there  is  nothing  which  more  dejeds  the  powers  than  pain.  To  this  purpofe  ffiall  you 
provide  Baths,  Sttnicupiu^  fomentations  of  Mallows ,  Marffi-mallows ,  Violet  leaves ,  I  eny-royal, 
Fennel,  Origanum.,  the  feeds  of  Thyme  and  Fenugreek,  flowers  of  Camomil,  Melilotc,  and  other  iuch 
like,  which  have  power  to  heat,  dry,  attenuate  and  rarifle  the  skin,  lb  to  dilTipate  the  wind.  But  all 
An  ointment,  mufl  be  adually  hot.  Alfo  the  belly  may  be  anointed  with  this  following  oyntment.  Oleicham^m. 

'  antth.  butyr.  recent,  an,  §  i.  fern,  afii,  petrof.  &  galang.an,  3  j-'-.  Aq.  vita,  ol.  falvi£  aut  Ehym  chimici 
extract.  q,f.  The  following  liniment  is  much  commended  by  Hollerius.  N  OUi.mt,  &  nardi  an.  3  vi. 
Galbanicumaq.vit.  dijfohtti  S  n.LiquefadU  fimul  adde  zibet  £  gr.m],Croci,gr.vi.  Fiat  linimentum,  Alfo 
little  bags  made  with  Millet,  Oats,  and  Salt  fried  with  a  little  White-wine  in  a  frying-pan,  fliall  be^ 
applied  hot  upon  the  belly  and  flanks,  and  renewed  before  they  grow  cold.  You  may,  inftead  of 
thefe  bags,  ufe  Ox-bladders  half  tilled  with  a  decodion  of  refolving  things',  as  Salt,  Rofemary, 
Thyme,  Lavender,  Bay-berries,  and  the  like :  Then  injed  a  Clyfler  being  thus  made.  R  ^tatuor  emoL 
an,  m.i.  orig, puleg.calamenth,  an.  m. )-,aniji.,carui  an,  m.  1- .  Flor.aneth, an,  p,i,buLiant in  hydromele  ad  ib  i. 
in  qua  dijjolve  bened,  laxat,  meliU  anthojati,  face,  rub,  an,  ^  i.  Olei  aneth,  cham£m,  an,\  i  1^*  Let  a  clyfler 
be  made  to  be  injeded  at  twice for  the  guts  being  flretched  out  cannot  contain  the  aocuflomed  dofu 
roufl  be  giv^  ^  clyfler  i,  Alfo  this  following  clyfler  is  much  approved.  R  Vini  malvat.&  olei  ratcum  an,  5  iij.  Aq, 
'll,  i^fc  onsinM.  ^  juniperi,&  rut,  per  quintum  ejfent.ixtrath  an.  %  iij.  Let  this  be  injeded  as  hot  as  the  Pa¬ 

tient  can  endure.  I  have  oft-times,  as  by  miracle,  helped  intolerable  pain  caufed  by  the  Wind- 
colick  and  Phlegm  with  this  clyfler.  ^wce;2prefcribe9. a  carminative  clyfler  madeof  Hyflbp,  Ori¬ 
ganum  acorus,  Anis-feeds,  and  Englilh  Galengal.  Let  the  Patient  feed  upon  meats  of  good  juice  and 
eafie  digeftion,  as  Broths  made  with  the  yolks  of  Eggs,  Saffron,  hot  Herbs,  and  a  Nutmeg,  let  him 
drink  good  Wine,as  Mufcadine,or  Hypocrafs  made  with  good  Wiire,fo  to  heat  the  flomach  and  guts. 
For  \nGalens  opinion,  all  windinefs  is  generated  by  a  remifs  heat.  But  if  the  pain  ffiall  continue, 
a  large  Cupping-glafs  ffiall  be  applied  to  the  navel,  to  draw  and  diffipate  the  windinefs the  bel¬ 
ly  ffiall  be  bound  with  flrong  and  broad  ligatures,  to  flrengthen  the  guts,  and  dilcufs  the  matter 
’fi  k  me  of  flatulencies.  The  Patients  taught  by  Nature  to  ufe  this  remedy,  whilft  none  admoniffiing 
dfcffics!  '  them,  they  prefs  the  belly  with  their  hands  in  the  bitternefs  of  pain.  But  if  the  pain  cannot  be  thus 
appeafed,  we  mufl  coi-pe  to  fuch  medicines  as  work  by  an  occult  property,  as  the  dried  gut  of  a  Wolf, 
The  cure  of  a  for  a  dram  thereof  made  into  powder  is  given  in  Wine  with  good  fuccefs.  That  Colick  which  is 
cholerick  co-  caufed  by  a  cholerick  inflammation  requires  contrary  medicines,  to  wit,  blood-letting,  and  arefri- 
lick.  derating  diet potions  made  of  Viacatholicmzn^Capfia  Barley-water,  alfo  cooling  cly- 

Iters.  Avicen  preferibes  narcoticks,for  that  being  cold,  they  are  contrary  to  the  morbihek  caufe  which 
is  hot  and  dry  fuch  are  pills  of  Fhilonium.  Alfo  pills  of  Flierapicra  in  the  quantity  of  9  iv.  with 
and  Saffron,  of  each  one  grain,  maybe  ufed.  Alfo  Baths  are  appointed,  madeof  water 
wherein  Mallows,  Marffi-mallows,  Violet  leaves,  flowers  of  white  Lilies,Lettuce,Purflan  have  been 
boiled,  to  corred  the  acrimony  of  the  cholerick  and  hot  humors,  whence  the  difeafe  and  fymptom 
arifeth.  That  Colick  which  is  like  to  this,  and  proceeds  from  fait,  acrid,  thick  and  tough  phlegm, 
is  cured,  the  humor  being  flrfl  attenuated,  and  diffufed,  and  at  length  evacuated  by  medicines  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  mouth  and  otherwife,  according  to  the  prefeription  of  the  learned  Phyfician.  But  Avi¬ 
cen  cures  that  which  is  occafioned  by  the  fuppreffion  of  the  hardned  excrements,  and  twining  of 
them  by  meats  which  have  an  emollient  faculty,  fuch  as  humeding  broths,  as  that  which  is  made  of 
an  old  Cock  tired  with  running,  andthreffiedto  death,  and  fo  boiled  with  Dill,  Polypody,  and  a 
little  Salt,  until  the  fleffi  fall  from  the  bones  i  alfo  he  ufeth  detergent  cl yflers,  fuch  as  this  which  fol¬ 
lows.  \k  Bet £^m.i  Furfuris,  p.  i.//m,  nu.x.  alth.m.i.  Fiatdecodlio  ad  ibi.  In  qua  diplve  nitri  & 
muri£  an.  3  ii.  Sacc.  \  i.  Ol.  jefamini,  ^  ij.  But  if  the  obflrudion  be  more  contumacious,  you  mufl 
ufe  more  ones  mzdd  ex  cyclamin.  centaurio^&hiira  diacolocinth,  an.  3  ij.  But  if  the  obflrudi- 

The  force  of  on  do  notwithflanding  remain,  fo  that  the  excrements  come  forth  at  the  mouth,  Marianus  S andus 
quick-fllver  in  wiffieth  (  by  the  counfel  of  many  who  have  (b  freed  themfelves  from  this  deadly  fymptom  )  to 
the  unfolding  pounds  of  Quick-filver  with  water  only.  For  the  doubled,  and,  as  it  were,  twined  up- 

of  the  guts .  unfolded  by  the  weight  of  the  Quick-filvcr,  and  the  excrements  are  deprefl  and  thrufl  forth, 
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and  the  Worms  are  jkilled  which  gave  occafion  to  this  afFed^,  John  of  S*  Germans^  that  tnoft  wor-» 
thy  Apothecary,  hath  told  me  that  he  faw  a  Gentleman,  who  when  as  he  could  not  be  freed 
from  the  pain  of  the  colick  by  any  means  prefcribed  by  learned  Phyficians,  at  length  by  the  coun- 
fel  of  a  certain  German  his  Friend,  drank  three  ounces  of  oyl  of  Sweet-almonds  drawn  without 
fire,  and  mixed  with  fome  White-wine  and  Pellitory-water,  and  fwallowcd  a  leaden  Bullet  be- 
fmeared  with  Quick-filver,  and  that  Bullet  coming  prefently  out  by  his  fundament,  he  was  wholly 
freed  from  his  colick. 


CHAP.  LIX. 

OJ  Fhlebotomy^  or  'Blood-lettingi 

/ 

PHlebotomy  is  the  opening  of  a  vein,  evacuating  the  blood  with  the  reft  of  the  humors  j  What  Phlebo** 
thus  Arteriromy,  is  the  opening  of  an  artery.  The  hrft  fcope  of  Phlebotomy  is  the  evacua-  toniy  is. 
tion  of  the  blood  offending  in  quantity,  although  of  t-times  the  Phyficians  intention  is  to  The  ufe. 
draw  forth  the  blood  which  offends  in  quality,  or  either  way  by  opening  a  vein.  Repletion,  Repletion 
which  is  caufed  by  the  quantity,' is  two-fold,  the  one  advires^  that  is,  to  the  ftrength,  the  veins 
being  other  wife  not  very  much  fwelled  ;  This  makes  men  infirm  and  weak,  Nature  not  able  to  bear 
his  humor,  of  what  kind .  foever  it  be.  The  other  is  termed  ad  vafa^  that  is,  to  the  veffels,  the 
which  is  fo  called  comparatively  to  the  plenty  of  blood,  although  the  ftrength  may  very  well  away 
therewith.  The  veffels  are  oft-times  broke  by  this  kind  of  repletion,  fo  that  the  Patient  cafts  and 
fpits  up  blood,  or  elfe  evacuates  it  by  the  nofe,  womb,  hemorrhoids,  or  varices.  The  repletion  The  fgnsi 
which  is  ad  vires^  is  known  by  the  heavinefs  and  wearifomnefs  of  the  whole  body  •,  but  that  which 
Is  ad  vafa^  is  perceived  by  their  diftenfion  and  fulnefs,  both  of  them  ftand  in  need  of  evacuation. 

But  blood  is  only  to  be  let  %  opening  a  vein,  for  five  refpeds :  The  firft  is  to  leffen  the  abundance  fcopes  iii 

of  blood,  as  in  plethorick  bodies,  and  thofe  who  are  troubled  with  inflammation  without  any  pie- ' 

iiitude.  The  fecond  is  for  diverfion  or  revulfion,  as  when  a  vein  of  the  right  is  opened  to  ftay  the 

bleeding  of  the  left  noftril.  The  third  is  to  allure  or  drawdown*,  as  when  the  Jfaplxna  is  opened 

in  the  ankle,  to  draw  down  the  courfes  in  women.  TheTqurth  is  for  alteration  or  introduction  of 

another  quality  i  as  when  in  (harp  feavers  we  open  a  vein  to  V^^the  out  that  blood  which  is  heated 

in  the  ve^els,  and  cooling  the  refid ue  which  remains  behind.  The  fifth  is  to  prevent  imminent  dif- 

cafes  •,  as  when  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn  we  draw  blood  by  opening  a  vein  in  fuch  as  are  fubject 

tofpitting  of  blood,  the  Squinancy,  Plurifie,  Falling-ficknefs,  Apoplexy,  Madnefs,  Gout,  or  in 

fuch  as  are  woundecJ,  for  to  prevent  the  inflammation  which  is  to  be  feared.  Before  blood-letting, 

if  there  be  any  old  excrements  in  the  guts,  they  fhall  be  evacuated  by  a  gentle  Clyfteror  fuppo- 

(itory,  left  the  mefaraick  veins  ftiould  thence  draw  unto  them  any  impurity.  Blood  muft  not  be  whence 

drawn  from  ancient  people,  unlefs  fome  prefent  neccllity  require  it,  left  the  native  heat,  which  is  b?oo? 

but  languid  in  them,  Ihould  be  brought  to  extreme  debility,  and  their  fubftance  decay  •,  neither  °° 

muft  any  in  like  fort  betaken  from  children,  for  fear  of  refolving  their  powers  by  reafon  of  the 

tendernefs  of  their  fubftance,  and  rarenefs  of  their  habit.  The  quantity  of  blood  which  is  to  be 

let,  rnuft  be  confidered  by  the  ftrength  of  the  Patient  and  greatnefs  of  the  difeafe ;  Therefore  if 

the  Patient  be  weak,  and  the  difeafe  require  large  evacuation,  it  will  be  convenient  to  part  the 

letting  of  blood,  yea  by  the  interpofition  of  fome  days.  The  vein  of  the  forehead  being  opened  when  and  fof 

is  good  for  the  pain  of  the  hind-part  of  the  head,  yet  firft  we  foment  the  part  with  warm  water, 

that  fo  the  skin  maybe  fofter,  and  the  blood  drawn  into  the  veins  in  greater  plenty.  In  the 

Squinancy,  the  veins  which  are  under  the  tongue  muft  be  opened  allant,  without  putting  any  liga- 

gatures  about  the  neck,  for  fear  of  ftrangling.  Phlebotomy  is  neceflary  in  all  difeafes  which  ftop  or 

hinder  the  breathing,  or  take  away  the  voice  or  fpeech  j  as  likewife  in  all  contulions  by  a  heavy  ftroke, 

or  fall  from  high,  in  an  Apoplexy,  Squinancy,  and  Burning-feaver,  though  tfte  ftrength  be  not 

great,  nor  the  blood  faulty  in  quantity  or  quality,  blood  muft  not  be  let  in  the  height  of  a  Feaver. 

Moft  judge  it  fit  to  draw  blood  from  the  veins  moft  remote  from  the  affeefted  and  inflamed  part,  for 
that  thus  thccourfeof  the  humors  may  be  diverted,  the  next  veins  on  the  contrary  being  opened, 
the  humors  may  be  the  more  drawn  into  the  affeefted  part,  and  fo  increafe  the  burthen  and  pain.  But 
this  opinion  of  theirs  is  very  erroneous,  for  an  opened  vein  always  evacuates  and  burthens  the  next 
part.  For  I  havefundry  times  opened  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  affec^ted  part,  as  of  the  hands 
and  feet  in  the  Gout  of  their  parts  j  of  the  temples  in  the  Megrim  i  whereupon  the  pain  always 
was  fome  what  affwaged,  for  that  together  with  the  evacuated  blood ,  the  malignity  of  the  Gout,  and 
the  hot  fpirits  (the  caufes  of  the  Head-ach  or  Megrim)  were  evacuated.  For  thus  Galen  wiftieth  to  *3* 
open  the  arteries  of  the  temples  in  a  great  and  contumacious  defluxion  falling  upon  the  eyes,  or  in 
the  Megrim  or  Head-ach. 
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CHAP.  LX. 

Home  to  open  a  vein^  or  dramm  blood  from  thence* 

THe  firfl  thing  is,  to  feat  or  place  the  Patient  in  as  good  a  poftiw^e  as  you  can,  to  wit,  in  his 
bed,  if  he  be  weak  >  but  in  a  chair,  if  firong,  yet  fo,  that  the  light  may  fall  diredtly  up¬ 
on  the  vein  which  you  intend  to  open.  Then  the  Surgeon  tball  rub  the  arm  with  his 
hand,  or  a  warm  linnen  cloth,  that  the  blood  may  flow  the  more  plentifully  into  the  vein  ; 
Then  he  lhall  bind  the  vein  with  a  ligature  a  little  above  the  place  appointed  to  be  opened,  and  he 
(hall  draw  back  the  blood  upwards  towards  the  ligature  from  the  lower  part  •,  and  if  it  be  the  right 
arm,  he  (hall  take  hold  thereof  with  his  left  hand  •,  but  if  the  left,  then  with  his  right  hand,  pref- 
fing  the  vein  in  the  mean  time  with  his  thumb  a  little  below  the  place  were  you  mean  to  open  it, 
left  it  fhould  flip  away  •,  and  that  it  may  be  the  more  fwoln  by  forcing  up  the  blood:  Then  with 
with  his  nail  he  (hall  mark  or  delign  the  place  to  be  opened,  and  lhall  anoint  it,  being  fo  marked, 
with  butter  or  oyl,  whereby  the  skin  may  be  relaxed,  and  the  lancet  enter  more  cafily,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  fedion  may  be  the  lefs  painful.  He  lhall  hold  his  lancet  between  his  thumb  and  fore-flnger, 
neither  too  near,  nor  too  far  from  the  point  i  he  lhall  reft  his  other  three  fingers  upon  the  Patients 
arm,  that  fo  his  hand  may  be  the  more  fteddy,  and  lefs  trembling.  Then  lhall  he  open  the  vein 
with  an  Incilion  agreeable  to  the  magnitude  of  thevefl'el,  and  the  indifferent  thicknefs  of  the  con¬ 
tained  blood,  fomewhat  allant,  diligently  avoiding  the  artery  which  lies  under  the  and 

the  nerve  or  tendon  of  the  two-headed  mufcle,  which  lies  under  the  Median  vein.  But  for  the 
Cephalick,  it  may  be  opened  without  danger.  As  much  blood  as  is  fufflcient  being  drawn,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the.  mind  of  the  Phyfician,  he  lhall  loofe  the  ligature,  and  laying  a  little  boulfter  under,  he 
lhall  with  a  ligature  bind  up  the  wounded  part  to  ftay  the  bleeding,  the  ligature  lhall  be  neither  too 
ftrait  nor  loofe,  but  fo  that  the  Patient  may  freely  bend  and  extend  his  arm  ^  wherefore  whilft  that 
is  in  doing,  he  muft  not  hold  his  arm  ftrait  out,  but  gently  bended ,  otherwife  he  cannot  freely 
bend  it. 

r- 

fhe  Figure  of  a  Lancet  to  let  blood  veithal. 
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CHAP.  LXI. 

Of  Cupping-glajfes  or  Ventofes* 

The  ufe  of  Upping  glalfes  are  applied  efpecially  when  the  matter  conjunct  and  impa<5f  in  any  part  is  to 

Cupping-  a  be  evacuated,  and  then  chiefly  there  is  place  for  fcarificatibn  after  the  Cupping  glafles : 

Xw-/  yet  they  are  alfo  applied  for  levulfion  and  diverfion  for  when  an  humor  continually  flows 
down  into  the  eyes,  they  may  be  applied  to  the  Ihoulders  with  a  great  flame,  for  fo  they  draw  more 
ftrongly  and  effectually.  They  are  aho  applied  under  womens  breafts,  for  toftop  thecourfes  flow¬ 
ing  too  immoderately,  but  to  their  thighs,  for  to  provoke  them.  They  are  alfo  applied  to  fuch  as 
are  bit  by  venemous  beafts,  as  alfo  to  parts  polfeffed  by  a  peftiferous  Bubo  or  Carbuncle,  fo  to 
Lib  8.  cap.  I.  tiraw  the  poyfon  from  within  outwards.  For  (as  Celfu^  faith)  a  Cupping  glafs  where  it  isfaftned 
on,  if  the  skin  be  firft  fcarified,  draws  forth  blood  i  but  if  it  be  whole,  then  it  draws  fpirit.  Alfo 
they  are  applied  to  the  belly,  when  any  grofs  or  thick  windinefs  Ihut  up  in  the  guts,  or  membranes 
of  the  Fpigafirium^  or  lower  belly  caufing  the  colick,  is  to  be  difeuffed.  Alfo  they  are  faftned  to 
the  Hyp&condrks^  when  as  flatulency  in  the  liver,  or  fpleen,  fwells  up  the  entrail  lying  thereunder,  or 
in  too  great  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe.  Alfo  they  are  fet  againft  the  reins  in  the  bottom  of  the  belly, 
whereas  the  ureters  run  down  to  draw  down  the  ftone  into  the  bladder,  when  as  it  flops  in  the 
middle  or  entrance  of  the  ureter.  You  lhall  make  choice  of  greater  and  lelfer  Cupping  glalfes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  condition  of  the  part,  and  the  contained  matter.  Buttothofe  parts  whereto  thefc 
cannot'  by  reafon  of  their  greatnefs  be  applied,  you  may  fit  horns  for  the  fame  puxpofe. 
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Tl>c  Figures  of  Cupping^glafes  of  different  hignefs^  with  little  holes  in  their  bottoms^  which  (hall  he  flop¬ 
ped  with  ivax,  when  you  apply  them  to  the  pilirts  j  hut  opened  when  you  would  tak^  them  off  that  fa 
the  air  may  enter  in  with  the  more  eafa 


I 


j  1 


j  j 


f  1 


A  Lancet, 


-  v'  ■  ' 


Horns  which  without  fire^  hy  only  fucking  at  the  upper 
holes  draw  from  the  part  lying  under  them. 
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The  ufe  of 
Leeches. 
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'  CHAP.  LXn. 

Of  Lteches,  and  their  ufe. 

N  thofe  parts  of  the  body  whereto  Cupping-glafles  and  horns  cannot  be  applied,  tothofc 
Leeches  may  for  the  moft  part  be  put,  as  to  the  fundament,  to  open  the  coat  ol  the  Hemor¬ 
rhoid  veins,  to  the  mouth  cf  the  womb,  the  gums,  jips,  nofe,  fingers.  After  the  Leeches  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  blood,  (hall  fall  off,  if  the  difeafe  require  a  large  evacuation  of  blood,  and  the 
How  to  apply  part  affeded  may  endure  it,  Cuppurg-glaffes,  or  Horns,  or  other  Leeches  (hall  be  fubftituted. 
them.  Leeches  be  handled  with  the  bare  hand,  they  are  angred,  and  become  ib  ftomachful,  as  that  they 

will  not  bite  •,  wherefore  you  fhall  hold  them  in  a  white  and  clean  linnen  cloth,  and  apply  them  to 
the  skin,  being  firft  lightly  fcarified,  or  befmeared  with  the  blood  of  fome  other  creature  i  for  thus 
they  will  take  hold  of  theflelh,  together  with  the  skin  more  greedily  and  fully.  Tocaufe  them  fall 
off,  you  fhallput  fome  powder  of  AloeS^  Salt  or  Afhes  upon  their  heads.  If  any  defire  to  know  how 
much  blood  they  have  drawn,  lettiimfprinkle  them  with  Sak  made  into  powder,  asfoonas  they 
are  come  off  >  for  thus  they  will  vomit  up  what  blood  foever  they  have  fuc  ked.  If  you  defire  they 
Ihould  fuck  more  blood  than  they  are  able  to  contain,  cutoff  their  tails  as  they  fuck,  for  thus  they 
will  make  no  end  of  fucking,  tor  that  it  runs  out  as  they  fuck  it.  The  Leeches  by  fucking,  draw 
the  blood  not  only  from  the  affeded  paro,  whereto  they  are  applied,  but  dlfo  from  the  adjacent 
and  diftant  parts.  Alfo  fometiroest-lte  part  bleeds  a  good  while  after  the  Leeches  bafallen  away, 
which  happens  not  by  feariheatibn  after  the  application  of  Cupping-glalfes  or  Horns.  If  you  can¬ 
not  flop  the  bleeding  after  the  falling  away  of  the 'Leeches,  then  prefs  the  half  of  a  Bean  upon  the 
wound,  until  it  flick  of  it  fclf,  for  thus  it  will  flay  v  alfo  a  burnt  rag  may  be  fitly  applied  with  a  boul- 
fler  and  fit  ligature.  *■ 

*the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Book. 
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Particular 
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CHAP.  I. 

fJoe  defeription  of  the  Gout. 

He  Gout  is  a  difeafe  occupying  and  harming  the  fubftance  of  the  joynts  by  the 
falling  down  and  colledlicn  of  a  virulent  matter  accompanied  by  four  humors. 
This  word  or  Gout,  is  general  for  every  joint  fo  affedfed yet  it  en¬ 

joys  divers  particular  names  in  fundry  joynts  of  the  body  •,  as  that  which  fal- 
leth  upon  the  joint  of  the  Jaw,  is  termed  Siagonagra^  for  the  Greeks  call  the 
Jaw5wgft«i  that  which  affedls  the  neck  is  termed  frachelagra^  for  that  the 
neck  is  termed  That  which  troubles  the  back-bone  is  called  Khaci- 

fagra^  for  the  fpine  is  termed  ;  That  which  molefls  the  fhoulders  Oma¬ 
gra,  for  the  joynt  of  the  fhoulder  is  called  Omos :  That  which  affedls  the  joynt  of  the  collar-bones 
Cleifaura,  for  that  the  Creeks  call  this  bone  Cleis :  That  in  the  elbow  Pechyagra,  for  Pechys  fignifieth 
the  elbow :  The  Gout  in  the  hand  is  called  Chiragra,  in  the  hip  Ifchias,  in  the  knee  Gonagra^  in  the 
feet  Podagra,  for  that  the  hand,  hip,  knee  and  foot  are  in  Creek  termed,  Chetr,  ifehion,  Gonia  and 
Pous.  wfcn  as  there  is  great  abundance  of  humors  in  a  body,  and  the  Patient  leads  a  fedentary  life, 
«iot  fome  one,  but  all  the  joynts  of  the  body  are  at  once  troubled  with  the  Gout. 


lJb.i2.cay.i2i 


The  rcfcin- 
blance  of  the 
Gout  or  the 
Epilepfie. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  occult  caufes  of  the  Gout. 

.  He  humor  caufing  the  Go  uti  snot  ofa  more  known,  or  eafily  expreft  nature  than  that  which 
B  caufeth  the  plague,  JLues  venerea,  oiFzWlng  ficknefs.  For  it  is  of  a  kind  and  nature  clean 

JL  different  from  that  which  caufeth  a  Phlegmon,  Oedema,  Eryfipelas,  or  Scirrlm  j  for  as  Aetma 

faith ,  it  never  cometh  to  fuppuration  like  other  humors,  not  for  that,  as  I  think,  becaufe  it  hap¬ 
pens  in  bloodlefs  parts,  but  through  the  occafion  of  fome  occult  malignity.  Hereto  may  be  addcd,that 
the  humors  which  caufe  the  fore-mentioned  tumors,  when  as  they  fall  down  upon  any  part,  not 
then  truly  when  they  are  turned  into  Pus  or  matter,  do  they  caufe  fo  lharp  pains  as  that  which 
caufeth  the  Gouv  for  the  pain  thereof  is  far  more  fharp,  than  of  that  humor  which  caufeth  an  ul¬ 
cerated  Cancer.  Befides  thefe  humors,  when  they  fall  upon  the  joynts  through  any  other  occalion, 
never  turn  into  knots,  only  that  which  caufeth  the  Gout  in  the  joynts,  after  it  hath  fallen  thither,  is 
at  length  hardned  into  a  certain  knotty,  and,  as  it  were,  plafter-like  fubfiance  to  be  amended  by  no 
remedies.  .But  feeing  it  offends  not  the  parts  by  which  it  flows  down  (no  more  than  the  matter 
which  creeping  upwards  from  the  lower  parts  to  the  brain,  caufeth  the  Epilepfie)  as  foon  as  it  fal- 
erh  into  fpacesof  the  joynts,  it  caufeth  cruel  pain,  one  while  with  heat,  another  while  with  cold. 


For  you  may  fee  fome  troubled  with  the  Gout,  Who  complain  that  their  pained  joynts  are  burnt; 
there  are  others  to  whom  they  feein  colder  than  any  ice,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  (ufficiently  heated 
to  their  hearts  defire »  verily  you  may  fometimes  fee  in  the  fame  body  troubled  with  the  Gout, 
that  the  joynts  of  the  right  fide  will,  as  it  Were,  burn  with  heat,  but  on  the  left  fide  will  be  ftiff 
with  cold  'j  or  which  is  more,  the  knee  in  the  fame  fide  to  be  tormented  with  a  hot  diftemper,  and 
the  ankle  troubled  with  a  cold.  Laftly,  there  fometimes  happens  a  fuccelTion  of  pain  in  a  fucceiTi-  The  flratige 
on  of  days,  as  the  fame  joynts  will  be  this  day  troubled  with  a  hot,  to  morrow  with  a  colddiftem-  variety  of  the 
per,  fo  chat  we  need  not  marvel  to  fee  Phyficians  preferibe  one  while  hot,  another  while  cold  medi- 
cines  againfi:  the  fame  difeafe  of  the  fame  part  and  body.  Alfo  it  fometimes  happens  that  the 
malignity  of  this  humor  doth  not  only  not  yield  to  medicines,  but  it  is  rather  made  worfe,  fo  that 
the  Patients  affirm  that  they  are  far  better  when  they  have  none,  than  when  they  have  any  reme¬ 
dies  applied.  For  all  things  being  rightly  done,  and  according  to  reafon^  yet  the  difeafe  will  come 
again  at  certain  feafons  by  fits  i  and  hereupon  it  is  faid  by  Horace : 


cupit^  aut  metuit^  jUvat  ilium  fic  domus  aut  re/, 
Vt  lippum  piCi£  talmU^  fomenta  podagram. 

Riches  the  cov-etous,  and  fearful  fo  do  pleafe, 

As  Pi(i^ures  fore  eyes.  Bathes  the  Gout  do  eafb* 


Certainly  fuch  as  have  this  difeafe  hereditarily,  can  no  more  be  helped  and  thrOughly  freed 
therefrom,  than  thofe  in  whom  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  is  become  knotty,  whereof  Ovid  thus 
fpeaketh : 

Tolkre  nodofam  nefeit  medicina  podagram, 

Phyfick  the  knotty  Gout  it  cannot  heal. 

Thefe  reafons  have  induced  many  to  believe,  that  tlie  effence  of  this  difeafe  is  unknown,  for 
there  is  a  certain  occult  and  inexplicable  virulency,  the  author  of  fo  great  malignity,  and  contuma¬ 
cy  •,  which  feems  to  acknowledge, when  he  writes  that  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  Gout  whofe 
matter  is  fo  acute  and  malign,  that  if  it  at  any  time  be  augmented  by  the  force  of  anger,  it  may  fuf-  **^‘^f* 

fice  to  kill  the  party  by  fudden  death.  Therefore  Ca/en  himfelf  writes  that  Treacle  mult  be  ufed  in  all 
Arthritical  and  gouty  affedts,  and  as  I  think  tor  no  other  reafon,  than  for  that  it  dries,  waltes,  and  *  5. 

weakens  the  malignity  thereof.  Gordoiiius  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  but  addeth  withal,  that  the 
body  mult  be  prepared  and  purged  before  we  ufe  Treacle.  Therefore  the  matter  of  the  Gout  is  a  The  matter  of 
thin  and  virulent  humor,  yet  not  contagious,  offending  in  quality  rather  than  quantity,  caufing 
extreme  pains,  and  therefore  inftigating  the  humors  together  with  the  caliginous  and  flatulent  fpi-  ctjrmaiigHi. 
rits  prepared  or  ready  for  defluxion  upon  the  afleded  parts.  Therefore  as  thebitings  of  Afps,  and  ty. 
fiingings  of  Wafps  caufe  cruel  pain  with  fudden  fwelling  and  bliftering,  which  is  by  the  heat  of  the 
humors  which  the  poyfon  hath  tainted,  and  not  by  the  limple  folution  of  continuity,  feeing,  that 
we  daily  fee  Shoo-makers  and  Taylors  pricking  their  fleih  with  auls  and  needles,  without  having 
any  fuch  fympfom :  So  the  virulency  of  the  Gout  caufeth  intolerable  tormenting  pain,  not  by  the 
abundance,  becaule  it  happens  to  many  who  have  the  Gout,  no  lign  of  defluxion  appearing  in  the 
joynts,  but  only  by  a  malignant  and  inexplicable  quality,  by  reafon  whereof  thefe  pains  do  not 
ceale  unlcfs  abated  by  the  help  of  medicines,  or  nature,  or  both.  The  recital  of  the  following  Hiflo- 
ries  will  give  much  light  to  that  inexplicable  and  virulent  malignity  of  the  matter  caufing  the  Gout.  AnHiflory. 
Whilfl  King  Charles  the  ninth  of  happy  memory,  was  at  Burdeaux^  there  was  broyght  to  Chappellain 
and  Cafiellanihc  Kin^s  Phyficians,  and  ‘Tajie  a  Phyfician  of  Burdeaux^  Nicolas  Lambert  and  my 
fclf.  Surgeons,  a  certain  Gentlewoman  fome  forty  years  old,  exceedingly  troubled  for  many  years, 
by  reafon  of  a  tumor  fcarce  equalling  the  bignefs  of  a  Peafe,  on  theoutfide  of  the  joynt  of  the  left 
hip:  One  of  her  tormenting  hts  took  her  in  my  prefence  i  (he  prefently  began  to  cry  and  roar,  A  terrible  fit; 
and  rafhly  and  violently  to  throw  her  body  this  way  and  that  way,  with  motions  and  gefiures  above 
a  womans,  yea  a  mans  nature  >  for  Ihe  thrufl:  her  head  between  her  legs,  laid  her  feet  upon  her 
Ihoulders  s  you  would  have  faid  (he  had  been  poffelfed  of  the  Devil.  This  fit  held  her  fome 
quarter  of  an  hours  during  all  which  time  Iheedfully  obferved  whether  the  grieved  part  fwelled 
any  bigger  than  it  was  accuftomed,  whether  there  bapned  any  new  inflammation  s  but  there  was 
no  alteration  as  far  as  I  could  gather  by  fight  or  feeling,  but  only  that  Ihe  cried  out  more  loudly 
when  as  I  touched  it.  The  fit  paflfed,  a  great  heat  took  her,  all  her  body  ran  dowm  with  fweat, 
with  fo  great  wearinefs  and  weaknefs  of  all  her  members,  that  (he  could  not  fo  much  as  ftir  her 
little  finger.  There  could  be  no  fufpicion  of  an  Epileptick,  for  this  woman  all  the  time  of  her  How  an  Epi- 
agony  did  perfedfly  make  ufe  of  all  her  fenfes,  did  {peak,  dilcourfe,  and  had  no  convulfion.  Nei-  jypdck  fit  dif- 
did  Ihe  fpare  any  coft  or  diligence,  whereby  (he  might  be  cured  of  her  difeafe  by  the  help  of  Phyfi-  ^  ^ 

cians  or  famous  Surgeons*,  (he  confulted  alfo  with  Witches,  Wizzards,  and  Charmers,  fo  that 
(he  had  left  nothing  unattempted,  but  all  art  was  exceeded  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  difeafe.  When 
I  had  (hewed  all  thefe  things  at  our  confultation,  we  all  with  one  confent  were  of  this  opinion,  to 
apply  a  potential  Cautery  to  the  grieved  part,  or  the  tumor.  I  my  felf  applied  it  s  after  the  fall 
of  the  Efchar  very  black  and  virulent  fames  flowed  out,  which  freed  the  woman  of  her  pain  and 
difeafe  tor  ever  alter.  Whence  you  may  gather,  that  the  caufe  of  fo  great  evil  was  a  certain  vene- 
natc  malignity,  hurting  rather  by  an  inexplicable  quality  than  quantity  s  which  being  overcome 
and  evacuated  by  the  Cautery,  all  pain  abfolutely  ceafed.  Upon  the  like  occafion,  but  on  the  right  . 
arm,  the  wife  of  the  Queens  Coach-man  at  Jmboife^  con(v\ud  Chappellain^  and  me,  earn- 

eflly  craving  eafeof  her  pain,  for  (he  was  fo  grievou fly  tormented  by  fits,  that  through  impatien- 
cy,  being  cardefsofher  felt,  (he  endeavoured  to  call  her  felf  headlong  out  of  her  chamber  window, 
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l^fear  whereof  (he had  a’guard  put  upon  her.  We  judged  that  the  iike  Monfter,  was  to  be  affaulted 
with  the  like  weapon,  neither  were  we  deceived,  for  ufing  a  potential  Cautery,  this  had  likefuc- 
Teffas  the  former.^  Wherefore  thebitternefs  of  the  pain  of  the  Gout  is  not  occafioned  by  the  only 
weaknefsof  th'eioynts,  for  thus  the  pain  (hould  be  continual,  and  always  like  It  felf  i  neither  is  it 
ftSediftemper  ofa  Cmple  humor,  for  no  fuch  thing  happens  in  other  tumors  of  what  kind 
ro™r  thevbei  but  it  proceeds  from  a  venenate,  malign,  occult  and  inexplicable  quality  of  the 
matter ;  Wherefore  this  difeafe  Hands  in  need  of  a  diligent  Phyfician,  and  a  painfiil  Surgeon. 

CHAP.  HI. 

^  Of  the  manifeji  catifes  of  the  Gout. 

*  A  Lthoush  thefe  things  may  be  true  which  we  have  delivered  of  the  occult  caufe  of  the  Gout, 
Bk  yet  tLre  be  and  are  vulgarly  aiTigned  others,  of  which  a  probable  realon  may  be  rendred, 

/  wherein  this  malignity,  whereof  we  have  fpoke,  lies  hid  and  is  feated.  Therefore  as  of 
rmny  other  difeafes,  fo  alfo  of  the  Gout,  th^re  are  alligned  three  caufes  •,  that  is,  the  primitive,  an¬ 
tecedent,  andconjundt:  The  primitive  is  twofold,  one  drawn  from  their  hrft  original  and  their 
mothers  womb,  which  happens  to  fuch  as  are  generated  of  gouty  Parents,  chiefly  if  whilfl  they 
were  conceived,  this  gouty  matter  did  aduallf  abound  and  fa  1  upon  the  |oynts.  For  the  feed 
falls  from  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  as  faith  Hifpocrates ,  and  Jrrjiotle  affirms  lib.de  gen.  amma  ,  Y et 
this  caufes  not  an  inevitable  neceffity  of  having  the  Gout,  for  as  many  begot  of  {bund  and  health¬ 
ful  Parents  are  taken  by  the  Gout  by  their  proper  and  primary  default  •,  fo  many  live  free  from  this 
difeafe,  whofe  fathers  notwithflanding  were  troubled  therewith.  It  is  probable  that  they  have 
this  benefit  and  priviledgeby  the  goodnefsof  their  Mothers  feed,  and  the  laudable  temper  of  the 
womb-,  whereof  the  one  by  the  mixture,  and  the  other  by  the  gentle  heat,  may  amend  and  cor- 
red  the  faults  of  the  paternal  feed for  otherwife  the  difeafe  would  become  hereditary,  and  gouty 
nerfons  would  neceffarily  generate  gouty for  the  feed  followeth  the  temper  and  complexion  of  the 
Ltv  venerating,  as  it  is  ffiewed  by  Another  primitive  caufe  is  from  inordinate  diet,  efpe- 

ciallY  in  the  ufe  of  meat,  drink,  exercife  and  venery.  Tartly,  by  unprofitable  humors  which  are 
venerated  and  heaped  up  in  the  body,  which  in  procefsof  time  acquire  a  virulent  malignity  i  for 
thefe  fill  the  head  with  vapors  raifed  up  from  them,  when  the  membranes,  nerves  and  tendons, 
and  confequently  the  joynts  become  more  lax  and  weak.  They  offend  in  feeding  who  eat 
much  meal  and^  of  fundry  kinds  at  the  fame  meal,  who  drink  ftrong  Wmewithout  any  mix¬ 
ture  who  ileep  prefently  after  meat,  and  which  ufe  not  moderate  exercifes’,  for  hence  a  pie- 
•nitude  an  obrtrudion  of  the  veffels,  crudities,  the  increafeof  excrements,  efpecially  ferous : 
Which  if  they  flow  down  unto  the  joynts,  without  doubt  they  caufe  this  diieaki  for  the  joynts 
are  weak  either  by  nature  or  accident,  in  comparifon  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body :  By  nature, 
as  if  they  be  loofe  and  foftfrom  their  firrt  original',  by  accident,  as  by  a  blow,  tall,  hard  travel¬ 
ling,  running  in  the  Sun  by  day,  in  the  cold  by  night,  racking,  too  frequent  venery,  cfpec^^^^^ 
fuddenly  after  meat -,  for  thus  the  heat  is  diffolved  by  reafon  of  the  dillipation  of  the  fpiritscaufed 
in  the  effufion  of  feed,  whence  many  crude  humors,  which  by  an  unfeafonable  motion  are  fent 
'into  the  finews  and  joynts.  Through  this  occalion  old  men,  becaufe  their  native  heat  is  the  more 
weak  are  commonly  troubled  with  the  Gout.  Befides  alfo  the  fupprelfion  of  excrements  accu- 
ftomed  to  be  avoided  at  certain  times,  as  the  courfes,  hemorrhoids,  vomit,  fcouring,  caufeth  this 
difeafe  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  a  woman  is  not  troubled  with  the  Gout, 
unlefs  her  courfes  fail  her.  They  are  in  the  fame  cafe  who  have  dd^nd  running  ulcers  fuddenly 
healed  or  varices  cut  and  healed,  unlels  by  a  rtriert  courfe  of  diet  they  they  hinder  the  generation 
and  increafe  of  accurtomed  excrements.  Alfo  thofe  which  recover  of  great  and  long  difeafes,  un¬ 
lefs  they  be  fully  and  perfedly  purged,  either  by  nature  or  art  i  thele  humors  falling  into  the 
ioynts  which  are  the  reliques  of  the  difeafe,  make  them  to  become  gouty :  And  thus  much  for  the 
orimit’ive  caufe.  The  internal  or  antecedent  caufe  is  the  abundance  of  humors,  the  la-rgenefs  of 
the  veflelsand  paffiages  which  run  to  the  joynts,  thertrengthof  the  amandating  bowels,  theloof- 
nefs  foftnefs,  and  imbecillity  of  the  reviving  joynts.  The  conjund  caufe  is  the  humor,  it  felf  re- 
nad  and  rtiut  up  in  the  capacities  and  cavities  of  the  joynts.  Now  the  unprofitable  humor,  on  eve- 
rv  fide  fent  down  by  the  rtrength  of  the  expulfive  faculty,  fooner  lingers  about  the  joynts,  for  that 
they  are  of  a  cold  nature  and  denfe,  fo  that  once  impad  in  that  place,  it  cannot  be  ealily  digerted 
and  refolved.  This  humor  then  caufeth  pain  by  realon  of  dirtention  or  folution  of  continuity,  di- 
rtemper  and  befides  the  virulency  and  malignity  which  it  requires.  But  it  favours  of  the  naturp 
fometimes  of  one,fometimes  'of  more  humors  whence  the  Gout  is  either  flegmonous,  eryfipelatous, 
oedematous,  ormixt.  The  concourfe  of  flatulencies,  together  with  ffie  flowing  down  humors,  and 
as  it  were  tumult  by  the  hinderance  of  tranfpiration,  increafeth  the  dclorifick  dirtention  in  the 
membranes,  tendons,  ligaments  and  other  bodies  wherein  the  joynt  conlirts. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Out  of  rphat  part  the  matter  of  the  Gout  may  flow  down  upon  the  joynts. 

He  matter  of  the  Gout  comes  for  the  mort  part  from  the  liver,  or  brain-,  that  which -de- 
icends  from  the  brain  is  phlegmatick,  ferous,  thin  and  clear,  fuch  as  ufually  drops  out  of 
the  nofe,  endued  with  a  malign  and  venenate  quality.  Now  it  paffeth  out  by  the  muf- 
culous  skin  and  Pericranium,  as  alfo  through  that  large  hole  by  which  the  fpinal  marrow,  the 
brains  fubltitute,  is  propagated  into  the  fpine,  by  the  coats  and  tendons  of  the  nerves  into  the  fpaccs 
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of  the  joynts,  and  it  is  commonly  cold.  That  which  proceeds  from  the  liver  is  dilfufed  by  the 
great  vein  and  arteries  filled  and  puffed  up,  and  participates  of  the  nature  of  the  four  humors,  of 
which  themafsof  the  blood  con  lilts,  more  frequently  accompanied  with  an  hot  diltemper,  toc^e> 
tlier  with  a  gouty  malignity.  Belides  this  manner  of  the  Gout,  which  is  caufed  bydefluxiSi, 
there  IS  another  which  is  by  congeltion  i  as,  when  the  too  weak  digeftive  faculty  of  the  joynts 
cannot  ailimilate  the  juices  fent  to  them.  ‘  * 


CHAP.  V. 

the  figns  of  the  Arthritick^  humor  flowing  from  the  Brain. 

W  Hen  the  defluxion  is  at  hand,  there  is  an  heavinefs  of  the  head,  a  delire  to  reft,  and 
a  dulnefs  with  the  pain  of  the  outer  parts,  then  chiefly  perceptible,  when  the  hairs 
are  turned  up,  or  backwards ;  moreover,  the  mufculous  skin  of  the  head  is  puffed  up, 
as  iwoln  with  a  certain  oedematous  tumor  i  the  Patients  feem  to  be  much  different  from  them- 
(elves  byreafon  of  thefunftions  of  the  mind  hurt  by  the  malignity  of  the  humor,  from  whence 
the  natural  faculties  are  not  free  i  as  the  crudities  of  the  liomach,  and  the  frequent  and  acrid  bfflch- 
ings  may  tclUlie. 


CHAP.  VI. 

7be  figns  of  a  gouty  Humor^  proceeding  from  the  Liter. 

THe  right  Hypocondry  is  hot  in  fuch  gouty  peifons,yea  the  inner  parts  are  much  heated  by  the 
bowels,  blood  and  choler  carry  the  fway,the  veins  are  large  and  fwoln,a  defluxion  fudden- 
ly  falls  down,  efpccially  if  there  be  a  greater  quantity  of  choler  than  of  other  humors  in  the 
mats  ot  the  blood,  ^t  if, as  it  often  falls  out,  the  whole  blood,  by  means  of crudities  degenerate  into 
phlep  and  a  wheyilh  humors  then  will  it  come  to  pals,  thattheGout  alfo,  which  proceeds  from 
the  liver,  may  bepituitous  or  phlegmatick,  and  participate  of  the  nature  of  an  oedema.^  like  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  brain.  As  if  the  fame  mafs  of  blood  decline  towards  melancholy  the 
Gout  which  thence  arifeth,.^efembles  the  naturelDf  ^fcirrlm^  yet  that  can  fcarce  happen,  that  me¬ 
lancholy  by  reafon  of  the  thicknefs  and  llownels  to  motion  may  fall  upon  the  joynts.  Yet  notwith- 
ftanding,becaufewefpeak  of  that  which  may  beofthefe,  it  will  not  be  unprohtable  briefly  to  di- 
ftinguifli  the  figns  of  each  humor,  and  the  differences  of  Gouts  to  be  deduced  from  thence. 


When  the 
Gout  which 
proceeds 
ftom-  the  de¬ 
fault  of  the  li¬ 
ver,  afliniilares 
the  nature  of 
an  cedema. 


Why  the 
Gout  feldom 
proceeds  from 
melancholy. 


CHAP.  VII. 

By  vphat  figns  vpe  may  ftnderfiand  this  or  that  humor  to  accompany  the  gouty  malignity. 

YOp  may  give  a  guefs  hereat  by  the  Patients  age,  temper,  feafon  of  the  year,  condion  of  the 
Country  where  he  lives,  his  diet  and  condition  of  life,  the  increafe  of  the  pain  ih  the 
morning,  noon,  evening  or  night,  by  the  propriety  of  the  beating,  pricking,  (harp  dull 
pm  -,  by  numnefs,  as  in  a  melancholy  Gout  or  Itching ;  as  in  that  which  is  lufed  by  rouglLilegii, . 
yt  e  (eniible  appearancyif  the  part  111  fliape  and  colour  (as  for  example  fakej  in  aphlegmatick 
Gout,  the  colour  of  the  affeded  part  is  very  little  changed  from  its  fdi;  and  the  neighbourmg  well 

W k  red  in  acholerick  it  is  flery  or  pale,  in  a  melaLholy  livid  of 

blackilh,  by  the  heat  and  bignefs  which  is  greater  m  a  fanguineand  phlegmatick  than  in  the  reft 

‘ hurting.  And  there  be  feme,  who  for  the  know^ 
ledge  of  thde  differences,  wifti  us  to  view  the  Patients  urine,  and  feel  their  pulfe,  and  confider 

m  each  particular  nature,  are  accuilomed  to  abound  or  flow,  and  are  now 
luddenly  and  uiiaccuftomarily  fuppreft.  For  hence  may  be  taken  the  figns  of  the  dominion  of  this 
or  that  humor  But  more  ample  knowledge  of  thefe  things  may  be  dtatu  from  the  humors  predo- 

wl  v  ',h“t  18'“  delivered.  Only  this  15  to  be  noted  by  the 

way,  that  the  Gout  which  is  caufed  by  melancholy,  is  rare  to  be  found 


CHAP.  VIII. 

PrognoJiicJ{s  in  the  Coat. 

Y  the  Writings  of  Phyficians  the  pains  of  the  Gout  are  accounted  amongft  the  moft  grie- 

\  of  pain  many  are  almoft  mad,  andwifli  them- 

fTThl.  esae^.  Iheyhave  certain  peripds  and  fits,  according  to  the  matter  and  condition 
of  the  humor  wherein  this  malign  and  inexplicable  gouty  vitulency  refides.  Yet  they  more  fc  ,  '  „ 

quently  invade  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn  ;  fuch  as  five  it  hereditary  are  fcarce  ever  througl.lv  free 
there  rom,  as  ucither  fuch  as  have  it  knotty :  For  in  the  former  it  wal  bom  with  the^  Smplam  Sl'Jnd 

hke  folt  ircrndt^c  k"  but  in  the  other,  the  matter  is  become  plaitcr- 

t.MF’  ^  neither  be  rcfolved  nor  ripened.  That  which  proceeds  from  a  cold  aiid  pi-  what  Gout 

tuitous  matter,  caufeth  not  fuch  cruel  tormentine:  Dain  a*;  th^t  which  icnf -ji-i  r  •  ^  uncurable. 

Iprirlf  ca,vr«  .V  V  r  r  ‘■urmcncing  pain,  as  tnat  wnicn  isot  anhot,languineorcao- 

Sved  the  e  /  °  'bat  the  hot  and  thin  matter  is  more  readily 

SheVuhffl  A  n6t  until  forty  days  be  part  :  Befides  alfo,  by  hovj 

much  thenainiQ  m  t  A‘  P^J't  IS  more  denfc,  and  theexpulfive  faculty  more  weak,  by  (o' 
nuch  the  paw  IS  more  tedious.  Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  Gouty  pains  which  molelt  the  knie.  Lei 

and 
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lamenefs. 


The  ca\ifes  of 
the  lamenefs 
or  decay  of 
the  limbs. 


CU,  and  huckle-bone,  are  t  C 

a  difficulty  of  breathin  J  raving,  and  fund, yti^s 
Panorene  of  the  affeifted  part,  and  lallly  death  v  and  healed,  it  often  leaves  apalhekbin  it. 
wn  1,  e-,  1*^  ^ft^iwLeoutvcains,  the  Sciatica  challengeth  the  prime  place,  by  thegrcatnels  of  thepain 
ticacLfeh'  ,  aiTraultitude  of  fymptoras',  it  brings  unquietnefs  and  watching,  a  Feaver,  Diflo^tion,  perpe- 
t ml  hmenefs,  and  the  decay  of  the  whole  leg,  yea  and  oltentimes  ot  the  whole  body.  Now  lame,  els 
and  leannefs  or  decay  of  the  part  are  thus  occal.oned,  for  that  the  decurrent  humor  forceth  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  huckle-bone  j  this  being  forceth  out  prelfed  the  muf- 
cks  veins,  arleries,  and  that  hotable  and  large  nerve  which  runs  along  the  thigh,  even  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  joynts  of  the  toes,  and  .by  the  way  is  diverhy  difperfed  over  the  miifcks  of  the  whole  leg. 
Therefore  becaufe  the  head  of  the  thigh  is  put  out  of  its  place  the  Patient  is  forced  to  ha  s  be- 
caufe  the  veffels  and  nerves  are  oppreffed,  the  nounlhment  and  fpints  do  not  freely  how  ‘“to  the 
parts  there-under,  whence  proceeds  their  decay.  Yet  it  fundry  times  happens,  that  the  head  of  the 
ffiish  being  not  difplaced,  many  halt  becaufe  the  vifcid  humor,  which  is  naturally  implanted  m 
thafplace,  and  contffiually  flows  thither,  both  for  the  nutrition  of  thefe  parts,  and  the  lubrication 
of  theioynt  for  quicker  motion,  is  hardnedby  heat  and  idlenefs,  and  the  other  unpiohtable  hu¬ 
mors  Jhich  flow  down  to  their  concrete,  and  fo  intercep  the  liberty  of  motion.  A  grofs  and  vifc.d 
humor  in  what  ioynt  foever  it  falleth  and  flayeth,  doth  the  fame.  For  by  concretion  it  turns  into 
rrneJ-like  nature  at  or  near  the  joynt,  polTefling  the  cavities  thereof,  and  it  depraveth  the  h- 
gme  of  the  part,  making  it  crooked  and  knotted,  which  formerly  was  llrait  and  fmooth.  Further¬ 
more  evL^dillemperature  caufed  by  the  defluxion  of  humors,  if  it  lhall  lye  long  upon  any  part 
depra’ves  all  the  aaions,  and  oft-times  wholly  abolilheth  them fo  that  there  may  be  three  caufes  of 
tKnnefs  or  decay  of  the  joynt  by  the  Gout,  the  obflruaion  orcompreflion  of  the  veffels,  idle- 
nets  and  an  heSick  diftemper:  But  two  of  lamenefs,  diflocation  and  the  concretion  of  an  ad 
vLtitious  humor  impaa  in  the  joynt.  If  contrary  to  cullom  and  reafon  the  pains  of  the  Gout  do 
not  go  away,  or  return  at  their  accuftomed  periods,  ‘"f 

on  Mow  •,  for  the  matter  accullomed  to  flow  down  into  the  joynts,  if  it  ferre  upon  the  fubftance  of 
the  liver  caufes  a  flegmon  i  if  it  flay  in  the  larger  veins,  a  continual  Feaver  i  if  it  flow  in  the 
membrane  invelling  t&  ribs,  a  Plurifie  i  if  it  betake  it  felf  to  the  guts,  and  adhere  to  their  coats, 

the  Colick  ot  Iliaca  pafio:  And  to  conclude,  it  produceth  divers  otb*  fymptoms,  according  to 
How  the  Gout  the  Golick,  ,i,. whereto  it  flows  and  abides.  For  thus  fundry  that  have  been  trou- 

turns  mto  the  ^^“^^heGout'^  become  pa  becaufe  the  matter,  which  formerly  flowed  down  into 

the  ioynt  flat  in  ^  pomsof  the  nerves,  and  fo  hinders  the  fp.tit  that  it  cannot 

freell  hi  its  while  fubftance  pafs  through  them:  Hence  therefore  comes  the  refolution  of  the  part, 
Se imo  ffie  n  tve  U  Old  men  can  never  be  quite  or  abfolutely  cured  of  the  Gout,  lor 

that  the  mafs  of  their  blood  is  fo  departed  from  its  primary  and  native  goodnefs,  that  it  can  no 

'  l’e"rfwrk"^^d  “  theliumors  preffed  outs  othetwhiles  in  the 

m  hin  ..f  t;  .mmer  the  fame  being  diifufed  and  diffipated.  Laftly,  it  comes  at  any  time  or  fea- 
fon  ofthe  vear  ’Aofewho  arf  fubjeftto  this  difeafe  freed  plenteoufly,  and  do  all  things  ac- 
Affig  mlhSowlmtds  and  delire’.  Thofe  whoare  troul^d  w  th  Go“t  feel  »d  pe. 
ceive  chan&e  of  weather,  ftorms,  rams,  fnows,  winds ,  and  fuch  like,  betore  they  come.  A 
Southerly  conlHtution  of  the  air,  for  example,  fills  the  body  with  humidities,  and  ftirs 
humLs  that  lUuietin  the  body,  and  therefore  caufe  defluxions  upon  the  weaker  parts,  fuch 
as  the  iovnts  bo^h  by  nature,  as  being  without  blood  and  flel^  as  alfo  by  accident,  for  that  they 
rioiytime  have  been  accuftomed  to  be  fo  tormented-,  therefore  their  pains  are  increafed  in  a 
feaSn.  Many  of  thele  that  are  troubled  with  the  Gout,  detire  venery  in  the  bKternefs  ot 

have  the  Gout  their  pain,  becaule  the  internal  heat  wherewith  they  then  are  inflamed,  ^to 

upon  them,  do  as  the  feaverifti  heat  doth,  but  diffolves,  and,  as  it  were,  melts  ^wn  the  feminal 

oft-times  de-  which  dilTolved,  flows  to  the  genitals,  fllleth  and  diftends  them.  Thefame  thing  bctals 

fire  venery.  nuinor,  wn  _  ,  rv.,.:,,  thefe  hv  labour  much  heat  fends  flatulencies  to  the  bottom  of 

-th  Gout,  becaufe  it  diffipates  the 

Venery  hurt-  the  belly.  let  venery  i  y  ^  ,  the  unnatural  heaf,  whereby  it  cometh  to  pais,  that  the 
ful  in  the  Gout,  fpints  and  native  heat,  an  p  ^  j\^ich  men,  that  is,  fuch  as  feed  riotouily 

nervous  parts  are  weakned,  and  the  pain  exalperated.  ‘  ’  ’  frcauentlv  and  cruel- 

on  variety  of  dainties,  and  in  the  mean  fpace  live  idly  and  lazily  are  more  trequenUy  and  cruel 

^toirSnted  with  the  Gout  than  poor  people,  who  live  fparmgly  and  hard  y  :  Wherefore  there 

liA  bTenfeen  not  a  few  of  fuch  rlh  and  nomus  ‘/‘’f  ^JJa^^fhave 

with  changed  their  health,  together  with  their  fortune  and  diet,  and  io  have  been  wholly  treed 

from  the  Gout. 


winter,  and 
the  midlt  of 
Summer. 


Why  fuch  as 


Jph.-^o.fe{f,6. 


CHAP.  IX. 

the  general  method  of  freventing  and  curing  the  Gout. 

Hofe  who  defire  to  prevent  the  Gout,  mull  not  glut  thcmfelvcs  with  be  quick 

to  labour,  and  abliain  from  Wine  and  Venery,  or  certainly  mull  not  ufe  them  ““lets  for 
M  their  healths  fake,  mull  vomit  and  purge  at  certain  times,  htffocratet  writes,  that  bodies 
are^t  troubled  with  the  Gout  before  the  ufe  ot  Venery.  Yet  at  this  day  many  Eunuchs  are  feen 
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to  have  the  Gout,  but  efpecially  thofe  who  abound  with  idlenefs  and  pleafure  s  yet  thefe  we  have 
heretofore  mentioned  are  very  eifedfual,  not  only  for  the  prevention,  but  alfo  for  the  cure  of  the 
prefent  difeafe.  Yet  we  mud  diligently  didinguiih  the  caufes,  what  they  be,  and  whence  they 
may  proceed,  and  oppofe  thereto  remedies  contrary  in  quantity  and  quality.  There  are  ahfolutely 
three  diftin(ft caufes  of  Gout:  A  tainturefrom  the  Parents-,  a  corruption  of  the  humors  by  diet 
and  air  >  a  native,  or  adventitious  weaknefs  of  the  joynts.  Againft  thefe  there  is  a  twofold  indica¬ 
tion  :  The  hrft  is  the  evacuation  and  alteration  of  the  peccant  humors,  the  other  the  drengthning 
of  the  weak  )oynts.  Thefe  two  (hall  be  performed  by  diet  conveniently  appointed,  purging,  blood¬ 
letting,  provocation  of  the  hemorrhoids,  courfes,  vomit,  fweat,  urine,  and  dt  application  of  local 
medicines.  Therefore,  when  the  time  (hall  come,  wherein  the  Gout  accudometh  to  return  by 
courfe,  the  Patient  Ihall  have  a  care  of  himfelf  by  a  diligent  manner  of  diet,  he  diall  lefTen  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  difeafe  by  Phlebotomy  (if  that  the  Gout  (hall  arife  from  the  bloodj  from  the  oppolite 
part,  that  by  the  fame  means  revulfion  and  evacuation  may  be  made  ^  as  if  the  upper  parts  be  in¬ 
flamed,  blood  fliall  be  drawn  from  the  lower  if  on  the  contrary  the  lowcy,  out  of  the  upper,  al¬ 
ways  obferving  the  flraitnefsof  the  fibres.  Thus  the  right  arm  being  troulbed  with  a  gouty  in¬ 
flammation,  the  of  the  right  leg  fhall  be  opened,  and  fb  on  the  contrary  •,  but  if  this  gene¬ 

ral  blood-letting  being  premifed,  the  pain  fliall  not  ceafe,  it  will  be  requilite  to  open  the  vein  next 
to  the  pain,  which  I  have  often  performed  with  happy  fuccefs. 

Yet  Phlebotomy  hath  not  the  like  efl'ed  in  all,  for  it  is  not  available  to  fuch  as  are  continually 
and  uncertainly  troubled  with  gouty  pains,  or  whole  bodies  are  weak  and  cold,  wherein  phlegm 
only  is  predominant.  We  may  fay  the  fame  of  purging,  for  though  it  be  oft-times  necelfary,  yet 
too  frequently  re-iterated,  it  proves  hurtful  >  furthermore,  neither  of  thefe  remedies  is  ufualiy  very 
profitable  to  fuch  as  obferve  no  order  in  meat  and  drink,  which  ufe  venery  too  intemperately,  who 
abound  with  crude  and  contumacious  humors,  whofe  joynts  by  long  vexation  of  the  difeafe,  have 
contradfed  an  hedick  dilf emper  and  weaknefs,  fo  that  they  are  departed  from  their  natural  con- 
ftitution,  and  fuffer  a  great  change  of  their  proper  fubftance.  W herefore  as  often  as  thefe  greater 
remedies  fliall  be  ufed,  a  Phylician  ihall  be  called,  who  according  to  his  judgment  may  determine 
thereof.  For  oft-times  diet  proveth  more  available  than  medicines  s  Therefore  the  Patient  (if  the 
matter  of  the  Gout  be  hot)  (hall  either  drink  no  Wine  at  all,  or  elfe  very  much  allayed,  that  is,  as 
much  as  his  cuftom  and  the  conflitution  of  his  Itomach  can  endure.  A  fit  time  for  purging  and  bleed¬ 
ing  is  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  becaufe,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates^  Gouts  reign  chiefly 
in  thefe  feafons  in  Autumn,  for  that  the  heat  of  the  precedent  Summer  debilitateth  the  digefl ive 
faculty,  the  native  heat  being  dillipated  :  As  alfb  the  eating  of  Summer-fruits  hath  heaped  up  plen¬ 
ty  of  crude  humors  in  the  body,  which  eafily  flow  down  into  the  palTages  of  the  joynts  opened  and 
dilated  by  the  Summers  heat :  Add  hereunto,  that  the  inequality  or  variablenefs  of  Autumn  weakneth 
all  nervous  parts,  and  confequently  the  joynts.  But  in  the  Spring,  for  that  the  humors  forced  inward, 
by  the  coldnefs  of  the  Winter,  are  drawn  forth  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  body, 
and  being  attenuated,  fall  into  the  joynts  upon  a  very  fmall  occafion,  therefore  there  is  great  both 
neceffity  and  opportunity  for  evacuation,  which  if  it  Ihall  not  avert  the  accultomcd  fit,  yet  it  will 
make  it  more  gentle  and  ealie. 


Two  general 
fcopes  of  cu¬ 
ring  tile  Gout, 


Whence  blood 
niufl  be  let  in 
the  Gout. 


What  gouty 
perfons  find 
no  benefit  by 
phlebotomy. 


In  what  Gout 
diet  proves 
more  effeftual 
than  medi-  , 
cines. 

Aph 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  Vomiting. 


VOmitingis  by  all  the  Antients  exceedingly  commended,  not  only  fot  the  prevention,  but  To  what  Gout 
alfo  for  the  cure,  efpecially  when  as  the  matter  floweth  from  the  brain  andflomach-,  for  vomiting  is  u®. 
the  phlegmatick,  ferous  and  cholerick  humors,  which  ufually  flow  from  the  joynts,  are  be  ufed. 
excluded  and  diverted  by  vomit,  and  alfo  there  is  attenuation  of  that  phlegm,  which  being  more 
thick  and  vifeid,  adhereth  to  the  roots  of  the  liomach  :  yet  you  muft  confidcr  and  lee,  that  the  Pa¬ 
tient  be  not  of  too  weak  a  ilomach  and  brain,  for  in  this  cafe  vomiting  is  to  be  fufpedfed.  f  or  the  whac  time 
time,fuch  as  have  excrementitious  humors  flowing  down  to  the  Itomach  through  any  occafion,  as  by  fltreft 
exercife  and  motion,  mult  vomit  before  they  eat  •,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  as  are  over-charged  with  *^boreorc. 
an  old  congeftion  of  humors,  mult  vomit  after  they  have  eaten  fomething.  Certainly,  it  is  fafer 
vomiting  after  meat,  than  it  is  before.  For  the  dry  (tomach  cannot,  unlefs  with  great  contention 
and  (training,  free  it  felf  from  the  vifeid  humors  impad  in  the  coats  thereof  s  and  hence  there  is  no 
fmall  danger  of  breaking  a  vein  or  artery  in  the  cheft  or  lungs,  efjpecially  if  the  Patient  be  Itrait- 
chelkd,  and  long-necked,the  feafon  cold,  and  he  unaccultomcd  to  fuch  evacuation.  I  remember  that  AnHiftory; 
with  this  kind  of  remedy  I  cured  a  certain  Gentleman  of  Geneva^  grievoully  molelted  with  a  cruel 
pain  in  his  (boulder,  and  thereby  impotent  to  ufe  his  left  afm  •,  the  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  of 
Lzowxfeemed  to  omit  nothing  elfe  for  his  cure.  For  they  had  ufied  purging,  phlebotomy,  hun¬ 
ger,  a  diet-drink  of  Guaiacum  and  China  (although  his  difeafe  was  not  occalioned  by  the  Lues  ve¬ 
nerea  )  and  divers  other  topick  medicines,  nether  yet  did  they  any  thing  avail.  Now  learning  by 
him  that  he  was  not  apt  to  vomit,  but  that  it  was  diflicult  to  him.  I  wilhed  him  to  feed  more  plen-  how  to  make 
tifully,  and  that  of  many  and  fundry  meats  j  as,  fat  meats,  onions,  leeks  s  with  fundry  drinks,  as  one  vomit 
Bear,  Ptifan,  fweet  and  (harp  Wine,  and  that  he  (hould,  as  it  were,  over-charge  his  itomach  at  eafily. 
his  meal,  and  prefently  after  get  him  to  his  bed  j  for  fo  it  would  happen,  that  Nature  not  endur- 
ring  fo  great  confufion  and  perturbation  of  meats  and  drinks,  whereof  fome  were  corrupted  alrea¬ 
dy  in  the  (tomach,  and  other-fome  fcarce  altered  at  all.  Nature  not  enduring  this  confufion  and  per¬ 
turbation,  would  eafily,  and  of  its  own  accord  provoke  the  Itomach  to  vomit  i  which  that  it  might 
the  better  fucceed,  he  fhould  help  forward  Natures  endeavour,  by  thrufling  his  finger  or  a  tea- 
ther  into  his  throat,  that  fo  the  thick  and  tenacious  phlegm  might  by  the  fame  means  be  evacuated  : 


4^0 


of  the  Gout. 
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Xnd  not  content  to  do  thus  once,  I  wiflied  him  to  do  the  like  the  fecond  and  third  day  followmg ; 
•f  J  .  '  that  ravine  of  Hippocrates^  The  fecond  and  third  day  exclude  the  r cliques  of  the  prji  : 

m  d,  ut.  ™.  ™  twie  a  month,  chaw  Maftick  falling,  rub  his  neck  and  the  pained 

part  With  Jaua  viu,  ftrengthned  by  infufing  therein  Lavander,  Rofemary,  and  Cloves  grofly  beaten, 
Lnfirm  his  arm  by  indifferent  exercife/.  He  performed  all  this,  and  fo  became  free  from  his  pam,/ 
and  recovered  the  ufc  of  his  arm.  Thofe  who  do  not  like  fuch  plentiful  feeding,  lhaU  drink  a  great 
Quantity  of  warm  water,  wherein  Radilh  roots  have  been  boiled,  and  they  (hall  haye  a  care  kli  by 
^  ufine  their  ftomachs  to  this  excretion  by  vomit,  they  weaken  the  digelfrve  and  retentive  faculty 
thereof.  Wherefore  fuch  as  can  naturally,  fhall  think  itfufficient  to  vomit  twice  a  month. 


How  diure* 
ticks  are  good 
for  the  Gout. 


Ifiuesor  fon¬ 
tanels. 


An  aftual  cau 
tcry. 


PiHs. 


C  H  A  P.  XI. 

The  other  general  remedies  for  the  Gout. 

He  defluxion  of  ferous  humors  is  very  fitly  diverted  from  the  joynts  by  the  urine,  by  the 
ufe  of  diuretick  medicines.  Therefore  the  roots  of  Sorrel,  Parlly,  Kujats,  ajfaragus,  and 
Grafs,  and  the  like,  (hall  be  boiled  in  Broth,  and  given  to  fuch  as  have  the  Gout :  For 
when  the  urine  floweth  much  and  thick,  the  pain  is  leffened.  Many  have  found  benefit  by  iffues  *, 
for  the  Arthritick  malignity  flows  forth  of  thefe,  as  by  rivulets  5  experience  fhevvs  it  in  fuch  as  are 
troubled  with  the  for  in  thofe  that  you  cannot  overcome  the  malignity  by  the  proper 

antidote,  that  is,  Quick-filver,  they  feel  no  greater  eafe  of  the  pain,  then  by  application  of  Cauflicks, 
and  making  of  iffues.  They  fhall  be  made  in  fundry  places,  according  the  difference  of  the  pained 
joynts,  to  wit,  in  the  beginning  of  the  neck,^  if  the  defluxion  proceed  from  the  brain,  and  fall  in- 
Whereto  be  to  the  joynts  of  the  collar-bones  or  fhoulder  i  if  into  the  elbow  or  hand,  under  thernufcle 
made.  jp  Pnees  and  feet,  fome  three  fingers  breadth  under  the  knee,  on  the  intide :  For  thus 

there  will  follow  more  plentiful  evacuation,  by  reafon'that  the  Safheia  runneth  down  that  way.,  Yet 
if  the  Patient  be  troubled  with  much  bufinefs,  and  muff  travel  much  on  horfe-back,  then  fhall  they 
be  made  on  theout-fide  of  the  leg,  between  the  two  bones  thereof,  that  fo  they  may  trouble  him 
the  lefs  in  riding.  If  any  had  rather  ufe  an  acffual  Cautery,  let  him  take  fuch  an  one  as  is  triangular 
and  fharp,  that  fo  he  may  with  more  fpeed  aird  lefs  pain,  perform  that  which  he  intends,  and  let  him 
thruft  it  through  a  plate  of  iron  which  hath  an  hole  therein,  and  let  the  plate  be  marked,  lell  he 
fhoulderri  the  ulcer  fhall  be  kept  open,  by  putting  in  a  pill  of  gold,  fiver,  lint,  or  the  root  of  Or¬ 
ris,  Hermodadfrles,  Gentian,  Wax,  wherewith  fome  powder  of  Vitriol,  Mercury  or  Alum  fhall  be 
incorporated,  left  it  Ihould  fill  up  with  flelh  fooner  than  the  Phyfician  fhall  think  fit.  In  the  mean 
fpace,  the  head,  oft-times  the  original  of  the  evil,  fhall  be  evacuated  by  taking  in  the  Winter  the 
pills  Coc/;ia?,  zodde  Jfjajerethh  but  in  Summer  fine  quibus^  or  before  the  full  of  the  Moon. 

ykTul.  hiemfmp.^  \.  agar. recent. troch.  &rhei  an.  Z  ij*  myrohal.  chebul.  ^  p.  Tamarind.  3  ij.  Cum  in* 
fufione  fen£j  fiat  mafia  de  qua  formentur  fil.  vi.  pro  drachma :  Let  the  Patient  take  two  before  flip  per 
every  eighth  day  >  the  day  after  he  fhall  drink  feme  broth  of  the  decodtion  of  cicers,  and  the  diure— 
tick  roots.  Alfo  thefe  following  pills  will  be  good  to  purge  the  phlegmatick  and  ferous  humor. 
Filular.  foetid.  &  de  hermoda&yl.  an.  S  formentur  cum  Juccovel  Jyrup.roJar.foluf  Orelfe,  Aloes 
5  iij.  Agarici  trochif.  &  rhef  an.  5  i.  Mafi^e  pilul.  arthrit.  &  de  Hermodacl.  an.  9  ij.  Viacrid.  9  cum 
meVe  rofato  fiat  mafi'a^  capiat  pondus^  Z  f*  the  Phyfician  fhall  think  fit,  by  whofe  advife  thefe  fhall 
be  'ufed  and  changed  as  occafion  fhall  offer  it  felf,  and  the  nature  of  the  humor  caufing  the  difeafe. 
The  day  after  the  purging,  the  Patient  fhall  take  three  hours  before  meat  half  a  dram  of  treacle,  to 
Common  pills  ftrengthen  the  entrails ;  Pills  are  preferred  before  liquid  medicines,  for  that  by  their  too  long  ftay  in 
with  the  addi-  the  flomach  they  eafily  attrad  the  noxious  humor  from  the  brain,  and  the  other  more  diftant  parts, 
tionof  Scamo-  j  known  fomePhylicians,”  who  mixing  with  ordinary  pills  a  good  quantity  of  Scamony,  as  fe- 

^y*  ven  or  eight  grains,  with  a  little  Ginger,  left  it  ihould  hurt  the  ftomach,  have  purged  by  ftool  a 

great  quantity  of  ferous  humors  s  the  day  following  they  gave  Barley  cream  to  corredthe  harm 
~  t  y,  which  the  Scamony  may  have  done  to  the  ftomach.  Others  for  the  fame  purpofe  give  treacle,  which 

Jeful  in  the  doth  not  only  ftrengthen  the  entrails,  but  alfo  weakens  the  virulency  of  the  gouty  malignity  s  the 

Gout.  orifice  of  the  ventricle  muft  be  ftiut  after  meat,  that  fo  the  vapors  afcending  to  the  brain  may  be  re- 

ftrained :  For  this  purpofe  common  drige-powder,  marmelate,  or  conferve  of  Rofes  are  good.  In  a 
rpnhaltrk  fu  wet  feafon  ufc  Cephalick  perfumes  thus  made :  iv  Thuris  vernicis^  &majiich.  an.  Z  i.  granorum  juni- 
Sions.  '  perL  baccarum  lauri,  an.  Z  1  •  Ligni  aloes  3  ij.  Afi^  odorat£  Z  I  P.  Let  them  be  grofly  beaten  s  let  the 

fume  be  received  in  tow,  or  carded  cotton,  and  fo  applied  to  the  Head.  Alfo  the  excrementitious  hu¬ 
mors  fhall  be  dried  up  by  the  following  powder  ftrewed  on  the  Patients  head  for  fifteen  days.  KFol. 
rof.rub.fen£jicechad.  utriufque  an.m.  Mi/«,  5.  iiij.  Furfuris  loti  in  vino  albo,^h].Florumcham£m. 
mein.  an.  p.  i.  Sem.anifi  5  i.  Satis  com.  ^  ii.  Fiat  omnium  pulvis.  ^  Let  it  he  put  into  linnen  bags,  with 
which,  being  warmed  at  the  fire  in  a  frying-pan,  and  kept  with  ftirring,  the  head  fhall  be  rubbed. 
Let  thkollowing  medicine  be  chawed,  and  kept  in  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  Mafticatory,  in  the 
time  of  the  falling  down  of  the  defluxion,  iv  Cubebarum,  rmcis  mofchat.glycyrrhiz.anif  .  an.^  i.  Pyrethri^ 
Zi].  Maliich.rad.Jidphifarg.eryngifan.Zih  Let  them  all  be  made  into  powder,  and  mixed  together, 
and  tied  up  in  a  little  taffaty  to  the  bignefs  of  a  hafel-i  ut,  and  let  them  be  rowled  up  and  down  the 
mouth  with  the  tongue  to  caufefpitting  or  falivation.  W orking  with  the  hands,  and  tfi6lioi^  of  the, 
arms,  efpecially  in  the  morning  after  the  evacuation  of  the  excrements .  are  good  tor  fuch  as  are 
troubled  with  the  Gout  in  the  feet,  for  fo,  it  not  only  caufeth  revulfion  from  the  feet,  but  alfo  the 
refolution  of  that  which  is  unprofitable. 


Cephalick 

bags. 

A  Mafticatory. 
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CHAR  m 

tHyat  diet  is  cenvemntfcr  fuch  as  have  the  Gotti. 

A  Fter  the  body  is  once  fed,  they  mufi:  not  return  to  meat  before  that  the  concodion  be  per¬ 
fected  in  the  Itomach,  left  the  liver  be  forced  to  draw  by  the  mefaraick  veins  that  which  is 
yet  crude  and  illdigefied,  and  as  it  were  forced  thence.  Whence  the  depravation  of  the 
nutriment  of  the  whole  body  ^  for  the  following  decodtions  do  not  amend  the  default  of  the  firft.  The  fault  of 
Let  them  make  choice  of  meat  of  good  juice  and  eafie  digeftion,  rolled  for  fuch  as  are  phlegma-  the  con- 
tick,  but  boiled  for  fuch  as  are  cholerick  :  As  they  (hall  Ihun  much  variety  one  meal,  fo  muft 
they  efehew  the  ufe  of  pulfes,  milk-meats,  fallads,  and  (harp  things  •,  as  verjuice,  vinegar,  the  the  after, 
juice  of  oranges,  and  citrons.  They  thall  not  eat  unlefs  they  be  hungry,  and  IhalPdefift  there¬ 
from  before  they  be  fully  fatislied,  if  it  be  but  for  this,  that  whileft  the  native  heat  isbufiedin 
the  digeftion  of  meat  plcnteoufiy  eaten,  it  is  diverted  from  the  concodfion  of  the  noxious  hu¬ 
mors.  The  flefti  of  great  fowl,  as  fwans,  cranes,  peacocks  are  not  of  laudable  juice,  and  are  with  more 
difficulty  digefted  in  the  Itomach.  Some  of  the  ancients  have  difallowed  of  the  eating  of  capons.  Capons  fubjedf 
and  fuch  like  birds,  becaufe  they  are  fubjedt  to  be  troubled  with  the  Gout  in  the  feet.  Fifties  are  to  the  Gout, 
to  be  Ihunned,  for  that  they  heap  up  excrementitious  humors,  and  are  eafily  corrupted  in  the  fto- 
mach,  yea  and  relax  it  by  continual  ufe.  Of  the  flefh  of  beafts,  veal  is  moft  to  be  commended,  for 
that  it  breeds  temperate  blood,  and  laudable  juice,  and  is  eafily  digefted.  Neither  in  the  mean  time  :* 

is  mutton  to  be  found  fault  withall.  But  the  like  hunger  or  abftiiience  muft  not  be  appointed  to  all 
men  troubled  with  the  Gout,  for  fuch  as  are  ^f  a  fanguineand  cholerick  complexion,  becaufe  they  Cholerick  per- 
are  endued  vvith  much,  and  much  wafting  heat,  are  to  be  refrelhed  with  more  plentiful  nourilh-  c^noc  a- 

ment  s  for  hunger  fharpens  choler,  and  fo  augments  their  pains  neither  in  the  interim  muft  they 
be  fed  with  too  much  moift  meats,  for  too  much  moifturc,  befides  that  it  is  the  author  of  the  putre-  ^ 
fadtion,  will  caufe  deftuxions,  and  draw  down  the  matter  to  the  joint.  Therefore  the  cholerick  hu¬ 
mor  muft  be  incraffated  and  refrigerated  by  taking  things  inwardly,  and  applying  things  outwardly 
left  by  its  tenuity  it  fhould  fall  down  into  the  grieved  parts.  To  this  purpole  conduce  broths  alte¬ 
red  vvith  lettuce,  purflain,  forrcl,  and  the  like  herbs,  and  barly  creams  made  with  a  decodion  of  the 
four  cold  feeds.  Phlegmatick  bodies,  by  reafon  that  they  have  not  fo  vigorous  heat,  do  as  it  were  Phlegraatick 
carry  their  provant  about  them,  wherefore  they  muft  not  be  fed,  neither  with  many,  nor  with  rnoift  holies  in  faft- 
meats.  All  that  are  troubled  with  the  Gout,  muft  Ihun  thofe  things  that  are  hard  of  digeftion,  and 
which  are  foon  corrupted,  for  they  all  have  a  certain  remifs  feaver,  which  diminifheth  the  native 
heat,  and  makes  the  meats  apt  to  putrifie.  Too  plentiful  drinking  not  only  Of  wine,  but  alfo  of 
any  other  liquor  is  to  be  avoided.  For  by  too  great  a  quantity  of  moifture  the  meat  float  in  the  llo- 
mach  and  the  native  heat  is.  in  fome  fort  extinguilhed,  whence  proceed  crudities.  Some  Phyficians 
commend  the  ufe  of  white  wine,  for  that  it  provokes  urine,  which  is  not  altogether  to  be  difallowed,  white  wine  . 
if  fo  be  that  the  body  be  free  from  excrements,  otherwife  by  this,  as  it  were  a  vehicle,  efpecially  if 
the  temperature  of  the  body  be  fomewhat  more  hot,  they  (hall  be  carried  down  into  the  joints. 

Therefore  in  fuch  a  cafe  I  (hould  rather  advife  them  to  ufe  claret,  which  is  fomewhat  weak  and  altrin-  Claret  may  be ' 

gent,  for  that  it  doth  not  fo  much  offend  the  head  nor  joints,  and  it  (huts  and  ftrengthens  the  ori-  jrunk  ^ 

iices  of  the  veffels,  yet  it  will  be  more  convenient  wholly  to  abftain  therefrom,  and  inftead  thereof  to 

drink  an  Hydr^we/ made  after  this  manner:  aqH£  lb  VJ.meVis  opt.  q.  j.  buldanta-dconfHmptwiem^y^^^^^l^^^ 

lb  j.  bene  dejpumando^  adde  ad  finem  falvU  p.  j.  imo  fi  xger  fit  pituitofm^  cinnamomi  aut  caryophyUorum  mo- 

menttm.  For  cholerick  perfons  make  a  fugred  water  thus :  aqu£  fontis  ihiv.facchari  ‘  .  p.co/e/z-  An  Hydrofa:* 

iur  per  manicamfme  ebulliiione^  addenda  in  fine  cinnamomi ,,  ij.  For  thus  the  ftomach  lhal!  alfo  be  ftreng-  chmm, 

theneds  alfo  he  may  drink  wherein  at  the  end  of  the  decodfion  Ihall  be  boiled  fome  dried  ro- 

fes,  or  elfe  fome  fyrup  of  pomegranates  added  thereto,  left  it  Ihould  offend  the  ftomach  ^  as  foon  as 

it  comes  from  off  the  fircj  let  it  Hand  and  fettle,  and  then  ftrain  it  through  an  hypocras  bag,  or  clean 

linnen  cloth. 


CHAP.  XTIL 

Hopp  to  jirengthen  the  JointSi 

IT  is  a  matt.er  of  much  confequence  for  the  prevention  of  this  evil,  to  ftrengthen  the  joints, 

whereby  they  may  be  able  to  refill  the  humors  preternaturally  falling  down  upon  them.  Where-  '  * 

fore  it  is  good  morning  and  evening  to  rub  them  wiiholeum  omphacinumyhit  is, oil  made  of  olives ' 
not  come  to  their  perfedl  maturity  ,  or  with  oil  of  rofes  mixed  with  common  fait  finely  powdered. 

It  may  alfo  be  mixed  with  common  oil,  adding  thereto  the  powder  of  Harts-horn,  as  that  which 
hath  an  aftringent  and  drying  faculty.  Alfo  it  is  good  to  bathe  them  in  this  following  lee  : 

W  cort,  granat.  nncum  cuprejf.  gallarnm^  fiumach.cmic.  querni^  an,  ^ij.  falls  com.  alumin.  roch.  an.  ^j.  Afomentatiotl 
falvi£t  rorifmar,  lavendul,  lauri^  iv£  arthritic,  an.  m.  j.  rofar.  ruL  m.  (5.  bulliant  omnia  in  vi.  tb  vini  craft  to  ftrengtheu 
&  ajhi/igentlf^  &  lixivio  pardto  ex  aqua  chalibeata^  &  cinere  querno.  Then  foment  the  part  with  thejomts. 
fpunges  or  cotten  cloths  •,  after,  this  fomentation  thall  be  carefully  wiped  and  dried  with  hot  linnen 
cloths,  taking  heed  of  cold.  The  juice  of  unripe  ha  Ws  tempered  with  oxycrate  is  a  fingular  thing  for  The  juice  of 
this  purpofe.  But  if  you  defirc  to  ftrengthen  the  joints  weakned  by  a  cold  caufe,  then,  )k  falvi£^  rorif-  haws  with  o- 
mar.  ihymi^  lavendul.laur.abfijnth.an.  m.j.  caryophyl.zinzih.piperis^conquafifatorum  an.'l].infundantur  in  aqua  ^y^***^^* 
vit£  &  vini  rubri  afiringent'vs^an.^^'w. bulliant  leniter  in  balnea  Mari£.  With  this  liquor  foment  the  joints 
morning  and  evening.  Some  think  it  good  to  ftrengthen  the  joints,  to  tread  grapes  in  vintage-time, 
which  if  they  be  not  able  to  do,  then  let  them  wath  their  feet  in  the  muft  or  new  prelfed  wine. 

O  o  Alfo 
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Alfo  baas  may  be  thus  made  for  the  fame  purpofe.  falls  com.  alum.  roch.  con.  granat^  fumach.  hr-> 
beris  mcum  cuprejji,  an.liv.fol.falvU,  rorifn.  rofar.  mb.  an.  m.  (S.  Let  them  be  all  put  in  linnen  bags, 
and  boiled  in  lee,  and  fo  make  a  decodion,  for  to  foment  the  joints. 


I'he  fcopes  of 
curing. 


H 


ed  by 
fcopes. 


four 


An  argument 
taken  from 
that  which 
helpeth  or  gi 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  VaUiative  Cure  of  the  Gout  and  the  material  caufes  thereof. 

Ere  alfo  mull  we  confider  the  caufes  whence  this  difeafe  proceeds,  the  temper  of  the  dif- 
eafed  body,  the  parts  affeded,  and  thofe  from  whence  it  proceeds.  For  asthefe  are 
■  -  not  always  alike,  fo  neither  can  one  and  the  like  remedy  be  ufeful  in  every  Gout.  For 

S  thofe  which  proceed  of  a  cold  caufe  require  other  remedies,  than  thofe  which  arife  from  a 
hot  and  that  which  proceeds  from  any  one  fimple  humor,  than  that  which  arifeth  from  diverfe^ 
miid  together.  For  Choler  alone  caufeth  cruel  pains,  but  tempered  by  the  admixture  ot 
Phlegm  it  becomes  more  gentle.  Furthermore  fome  rerhedies  are  good  in  the  beginning,  fome 
in  the  encreafe,  and  fome  at  other  times.  Neither  may  we  ufe  repercuffives  in  the  Sciatica,  as 
we  may  in  the  Gout  of  the  feet  and  other  joints  s  unlefs  peradventure  the  part  be  fearfully  inflamed, 
ftepercuffives  Taking  thefe  things  to  confideration  we  muft  obferve  that  the  PaUiative  cure  of  that  Gout, 
Rot  tobeufed  which  cannot  abfolutely  be  helped,  as  that  which  is  hereditary  and  inveterate,  is  performed  by 
mthe  sciatica.  p  is  by  appointing  a  convenient  diet  in  f he  which  are  termed 

cure  S"m-  The  fecond  by  evacuating  and  diverting  the  antecedent  matter,  both  by  pur^ng  and 

P  -  phlebotomy.  The  third  by  topick  medicines  according  to  the  condition  of  the  morbihck  humor 
Ld  nature.  The  fourth  by  correding-  the  fymptoms,  but  efpecially  the  pain,  whereof  in  theie  af- 
feds  there  is  oft-times  fo  great  excefs  by  reafon  of  the  inexplicable  and  invincible  malignity  of  the 
virulent  quality  alTociating  the  humor  that  it  alone  is  oft-times  fufficient  to  kill  the  patient.  And 
becaufe  the  variety  of  morbihck  caufes,  brings  a  variety  of  remedies,  htted  to  thefe  four  intentions, 
therefore  it  behoves  a  Phyfician  to  be  moft  attentive  in  the  diftindion  of  the  caufes.  For  he  may 
be  eafily  deceived  and  miftake  one  for  another  i  for  arthritick  pains  proceeding  from  a  cold  matter, 
if  they  be  mitigated  by  the  application  of  Narcotick  and  cold  medicines ,  it  may  induce  us  to 
believe  that  the  material  caufe  is  hot,  though  really  it  be  not  fo  s  for  Narcoticks  aflfwage  pain,  not 
for  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  caufe  thereof,  but  becaufe  they  take  away  the  fenfe  by  indu- 
cinga  numnnels  i  on  the  contrary,  the  material  caufe  may  feemcold,  which  notwithftanding  is 
JT  hot  for  that  it  becomes  better  by  application  of  hot  medicines,  that  is,  by  taking  an  argument 
eaTs  mav  be  from  that  which  helps,  becaufe  contraries  are  cured  by  contraries,  and  the  like  pneferved  bytbe 
Llped  by  like.  But  herein  confifts  the  error,  for  that  hot  medicines  profit  not  by  their  contrariety,  ’  but  by 
cold,  and  hot,  attenuation  of  the  grofs  matter,  by  the  rarefadion  of  the  skin,  and  dilTipating  them  into  air, 
by  hot  medi-  yy  hence  you  may  gather  ,  that  an  argument  drawn  from  that  which  helps  and  hurts,  is  very  deceit- 
thing  ful :  moreover  it  may  happen  that  a  large  quantity  of  cold  matter  flowing  down  from  the  brain  may 
that  may  de-- caufe  great  pain  by  reafon  of  the  virulency,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  choler  mixed  therewith,_  which 
ceive  a  Phyfi-  ferves  for  a  vehicle  to  carry  down  the  tough  and  flow  phlegm  into  the  joints,  whence  the  patient  be- 
cian.  ,  ....comes  thirftyand  feaverilh  by  reafon  of  the  heat  and  inflamma,tion  of  thefe  parts,  whereby  fuch 
as  are  lefs  cautelous  and  heedy  will  eafily  be  induced  to  believe  that  fome  hot  matter  is  the  occafion 
of  this  Gout.  >  Now  wheii  as  not  fome  one  fimple  humor,  but  different  by  reafon  of  mixture,  cau- 
The  fecondi'i;:ifeth  the  Gout,  the  yellowifh  colour  of  the  part  may  deceive  one,  as,  if  the  evil  matter  fhould  pro¬ 
ceed  from  choler  only,  which  by  the  tenuity  of  its  fubftance  leaving  the  center,  eafily  pofleffeth  the 
circumference  of  the  body  or  part :  and  nqtwithflanding  much  phlegm  being  as  it  were  enraged 
by  the  admixtion  of  a.  little  choler,  may  be  the  chief  caufe  of  the  difeafe ,  and  may  peradventure  be 
difcovered  by  the  encreafe  of  pain  in  the  night  feafon.  A  feaver  arifing  by  means  of  pain  and 
watching  may  encreafe  the  conceived  opinion  of  choler,  which  attenuating  and  diffufing  thehu- 
ihors,  drives  them  into  the  joints,  'and  caufeth  fiery  urines,  tindured  with  much  choler,  and  a 
quick  pulfe.  Yet  notwithftanding  the  Phyfician  fhall  be  in  an  error,  if  deceived  with  thefe  appear¬ 
ances,  he  attempt  the  cure  of  this  Gout,  as  arifing  from  a  hot,' and  not  from  a  cold  caufe  :  yet  I 
am  not  ignorant  that  the  cure  of  the  proper  difeafe  tnuft  be  negledcd  for  the  cure  of  the  fymptoms. 
Befidesalfo  it  may  comp-  to  pafs  that  choler  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  Gout,  and  notwithftanding  no 
figns  thereof  may  a^ear  in  the  skin  and  furface  of  the  affetfted  part,  becaufe  the  coldnefs  of  the 
ambient  air,  and  the  force  of  applied  Narcoticks  may  have  deftroyed  the  colour  of  the  juices  lying 
thereunder,  and  as  it  were  imprinted  a  certain  blacknefs.  It  alfo  happens  that  the  body  being  over¬ 
charged  with  a  great  quantity  of  grofs  and  vifeid  humors  the  expulfive  faculty  may  difeharge  fome 
r^ortion  thereof  unto  the  joints,  but  leave  the  reft  impadf  inthecavity^offqmeentrail,  where  caufing, 
obftrudfion  and  p.utrefa6tion,  may  prefently  caule  a  leaver,  afid  that  intermitting,  if  it  be  fmalfanu' 
•obftrua  only  the  lefler  veins,  and  thefe  of  the  habit  of  the  body.  Whpefore  then  it  is  not  fufficient 
that  the  Phyfician  employ  himfelf  in  the  cure  of  the  Gout,  but  it  behoves  him  much  to  attend  the 
cure  of  the  feaver,  which  if  it  be  continual,  it  diferedits  the  Phyfician,  and  endangers  ,  the  patient  j 
Wl'Y  ftron^  ifit  be  intermitting,  it  eafily  becomes  continual,  unlefs  it  be  withftood  with  fit  remedies,  that  is,  un- 
purges  mull  lefs  you  let  blood,  the  belly  being  firft  gently  purged,  and  pature  be  prefently  freed  by  a  ftronger. 

purge  of  the  troublefome  burden  of  humors.  Now  it  is  convenient,  thepurge  be  fomewhat  ftronger 
than  ordinary  •,  for  if  it  Ihould  be  too  weak,  it  will  ftir  up  the  humors,  but  not  carry  them  away,  and 
they  thus  agitated  will  fall  into  the  pained  and  weak  joints,  and  eaufe  the  Gout  to  encreafe.  By  this 
it  appears  how  deceitful  that  conjedture  is,  which  relies  and  is  grounded  on  one  fign,  as  often  as  we 

. . .  pronounce  judgment  of  morbifick  caufes.  Wherefore  to  conclude,  we  muft  think  that  opinion 

refts  upon  certain  concerning  the  matter  of  the  difeafe,  which  is  ftrengthned  with  multiplicity  of  figns, 

nujiapiicicyot  which  arc  drawn  from  the  colour  of  the  part,  the  heat  or  coldnefs  manifeft  to  the  touch, 

to  •  .... 
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thofe  things  that  help  and  hurt,  the  patiaits  familiar  and  ufual  diet,  temper,  age,  region,  feafoii 
of  the  year,  propriety  of  pain,  the  exacerbation  orexcefs  thereof,  in  what  days,  and  in  what  hours 
of  the  day,the  length  of  thefe  fits,  the  urine  and  other  excrements  coming  from  the  |)atients  body.But 
for  that  not  a  few  are  in  that  herefie,that  they  think  that  we  mnft  neither  purge  nor  let  blood  in  the  why  we  mutt 
Gout,  we  muft  here  convince  that  opinion  -,  For  feeing  that  phyfickisthe  addition  of  that  vVhich  uie  purging 
wants, and  the  taking  olf  thofe  things  that  are  fuperfluous,and  the  Gout  is  a  difeafe  which  hath  its  ef- 
fence  from  the  plenty  Of  abounding  humors, certainly,  without  the  evacuation  of  them  by  purging  and  ^ 
bleeding,  we  cannot  hope  to  cure,  either  it,  or  the  pain  which  accompanies  if.  Metr/wr,  in  his  Lib.  de  afjta.u^ 
Treatife  of  the  Gout  writes,  that  it  muft  be  cured  by  purging,  ufed  not  only  in  the  declination,  but  bi  de  Arthrit.lo^ 
alfo  in  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  which  we  have  found  true  by  experience -,  and  it  is  confonant  to 
this  faying  of  Hifpocrates  i  In  pains  we  muft  purge  by  the  ftool.  Befides  alfo,  Calen  profefteth  that  f 
in  great  inflammations,  fevers  and  pains,  he  knew  no  greater  nor  furcr  remedy  than  to  let  blood,  Lib.de  cur.fer 
even  to  the  fainting  of  the  Patiait.  If  thofe  which  are  in  this  cafe  ftiall  not  become  better  by  pur-  farrg.  miftmifs, 
ging  and  phlebotomy  conveniently  preferibed,  then  it  happens  by  the  means  of  drunkennefs,  glut¬ 
tony,  and  the  like  diftemper.  For  hence  abundance  of  crude  humors  are  heaped  up,  which  by  their 
contumacy  yield  themfelves  lefs  obedient  to  medicines.  Therefore  fuch  gouty  perfons  as  are  intem¬ 
perate  and  given  to  gluttony  and  venery  may  hope  for  no  health  by  ufe  of  medicines. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  local  medicines  rvhich  may  be  ufed  to  a  cold  Gout, 

Little  do  topick  medicines  avail,  unlefs  the  body  of  the  gouty  patient  ftiall  be  purged  from 

exCTementitious  humors  •,  befides  alfo  there  is  danger  left  by  the  ufe  of  repelling  medi-  Itisnotfafe  tb 
cines,  the  virulency  of  the  humor  may  be  driven  into  the  entrails,  which  thing  hath  repercHf- 

been  the  caufe  of  fudden  death  to  many.  Now  in  the  firft  place  wewillfpeak  of  local  medicines  before 
which  are  thought  meet  for  a  phlegmatick  juice,  becaufe  this  is  more  frequent,  than  that  which  purging, 
is  from  a  hot  caufe.  At  the  beginning  in  every  Gout,  the  Sciatica  excepted,  we  muft  ufe  aftringent 
things  which  have  a  faculty  to  bind  or  ftrengthen  the  joints,  and  to  dry  and  wafte  the  excrementi- 
tious  humor.  As,  Rc/o/.  fahin£  m.  \i,nucum  cuprejji  ^iij.  aluminis  roch,  gum,  tragacanth^^vf.  An  aftringent 
mucilaginis  pfilii  &  cydon.  quantum  fufficitj  fiat  cataplafma.  Or,  Rc  jiercoris  b^uli  recent  is  fr  j.  mellis  Cataplafm, 
rof,  Uv.  olei  rof,  &  aceti  an.  §ij.  ktlliant  fimul  parum.,  fiat  cataplafma.  Or  elfe,  Rc  olei  rofar.  &  myrtiU, 
an,  |ij.  pulveris  myrrha  &  aloes  an,  5j.  acacU  ^ij.  (5* *  incorporentur  cum  aqua  gaUarum  coharumj  &fiat 
unguentum.  Some  boil  fage,  camomile  and  melilote  flowers,  wormwood  and  danewort,  of  each  A  difeufting 
a  handful  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  vinegar,  then  they  put  the  grieved  part  into  this  decodtion  fomentationi 
being  warm  5  and  by  frequent  ufing  this  medicine,  it  hath  been  found  to  repel  and  confume  the 
noxious  humor,  not  only  cold ,  but  alfo  cholerick  ^  and  alfo  to  ftrengthen  the  part.  The  frelh 
faces  of  Olives  laid  to  the  part,  alfwage  pain :  dried  Oranges  boiled  in  vinegar,  beaten  and  applied, 
do  the  famei  Or,  Rc  medii  corticis  ulmi  ft  p.  caudx  equin,  ficechad.  confolid,  majoris an.  ra.  one,  partly  a.! 
aluminis  roch,  thuris  an.  ^lij.farin,  hordei  lexivii  com,  quantum  fufficit,  fiat  cataplafma  ad  fomam  ftringenc  and 
ptltis  fatis  liquida.  Commonly  then  when  as  the'  part  fwelleth  up,  the  pain  is  lelfened ,  for  that 
the  expulfive  faculty  driveth  the  humor  from  the  center  into  the  circumference  of  the  part,  that  is, 
from  within  outward  i  for  in  like  fort ,  fuch  aS  have  the  tooth-ach  have  lefs  pain  when  their  cheeks 
begin  to  fweli. 

After  repercuffives,  we  muft  come  to  thofe  which  evacuate  the  contained  hurnbr  by  evacua¬ 
ting  or  refolving  it.  For  every  defluxion  of  humors  remaining  in  any  part  requires  evacuation* 

Neither  muft  we  marvel  thereat,  if  the  digefted  humor  doth  notvanilh  at  the  hrft  time  5  for  we 
muft  have  regard  to  the  cold  phlegm  which  is  thick  and  vifeid,  as  alfo  of  the  part  which  is  liga¬ 
mentous,  membranous  and  nervous,  and  confequently  more  denfe  than  flclhy  parts  K  rad.  ^>3/- the  goii- 
on.figilli  beat,  Maria  an.  5iv.  huUianiin  lixivio.,  pofiea  terantur.y  &  colentur  per  fetaceum^  addenda  fa~ 
rin,  hordei  &fabarutH  an,  5 j.  olei  chamam.  \  li],  fiat  cataplafma.  Or,  R.  hordei  &  lupin,  an.  ^  \\),fulphu-  varii  ft  upon 
risvivi  &  falvs  com,  an,  ^].melfis  com.  ^v>pul.  aloes  &  myrrha  an.  5  p.  aq.  vit.  ^j.  am  lixivio.,  fiat  cat  a-  the  ufe  of  re- 
flafma.  Or,  R  fucci  calium  rub.  aceti  boni^  an,  \iv,farin,  hordei  §  j  p.  pul.  Hermodadyl.  %  (?.  vitellos  ova-  percuftves. 
rum  nu.  iij.  olei  chamam.  ^ij.  croci  9ij.  fome  burn  the  roots  and  ftalks  of  Coleworts ,  and  mix  the 
aOies  with  hogs  gr^afe  and  the  powder  of  Orris,  and  fo  make  a  pultis.  Or,  tV  LaflU  Vaccini  lb.  ^  catapiaftn 
ij.  mica  panis  albi  quantum  fufiftcit.f  bulliantfimuf  addenda  pulveris  fubt His  florum  chamam.  &melilon  good  for  any 
an,  m.  p.  croci  9j.  vitellos  ovorum  nu;  iv;  ol.  rof,  5 iij.  butyri  recentis  |j.  terebinth,  fij.fidt  cataplafma  ad  Gout  at  any 
formam  pultis  fatis  liquida.  This  Cataplafm  may  be  applied  with  good  fuccefs ,  not  only  to 
phlegmatick  and  cold,  but  alfo  to  any  gout,  at  any  time  to  mitigate  the  extremity  of  the  pain 

•  in  men  of  any  .temper,  and  it  muft  be  changed  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Alfo  Treacle  diffolved  iri 
wine,  and  anointed  on  the  part,  is  faid  to  aflwage  this  pain.  You  may  for  the  fame  purpofe  make- 
and  apply  emplaifters,  unguents,  cerats,  and  liniments :  This  may  be  the  form  of  an  emplaifter; 

R  gummi  ammoniaci.,  bdeki.,  fiyracis.^  an.  ^iycumaceto  &  aqua  t^iti  diffolve  &  adde  farin.foenugr,  ,  lyifcMffmgiijd- 
olei  chamam,  &  aneth*  an,  \  v\.cera  quantum  fufficit^  fiat  emplajhum  molle.  Or,  R  rad,  bryon.figill.beat,  plaifters. 
Maria  an,  |v.  bulliant  in  lixivio  complete.,  &  colentur  per  fetaceum.,  addenda  olei  cham,\iv.  fevi  hirci- 
ni  ^iv.  cera  nov,  quantum  fuffeit,  fiat  emplafirum  molle.  Or,  Re  gumi  ammon,  opopanacis,  galhanf  an,  5  ij. 
di^olvantnr  in  aceto.,  polha  colentur.,  adde  olei  liliorum,  terebinth,  venef.an.  ^'y.picis  naval  is.,  &  cer,  nov, 
quantum  fufficit,  fiat  emplafirum  molle.  Or  elfe,  Bc.  fucci  rad.  enul.  camp.  &  ebuli  an.  |iij.  rad.  alth,% 
coquantur  &  colentur  per  fetaceum.,  addenda  florum  cham.melil,  fambuci,  rorifmar,  &  hyperici  an.^.  ij. 
nucum  cuprejji.,  uu.iv.ol.cham,  aneth.  hyper,  liliorum,  defiicaan.  '^lypinguedinis  anatis,  gallin.  anferis  am 
^^.ranas  virides  vivas  nu.  vi,  cateUos  duos  nuper  natos.,  bulliant,  omnia  fimul,  in  It  ij.  \^,viniodorifeH 
&una  aquavit,  ad  confumptmem  fuccorum  vini,  &  ojjium  catcllorum  diffolutionem ,  &  fortiter  ex- 
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DifcufTing  fo¬ 
mentations. 


Remedies 
mure  be  ofEeii 
changed  in  the 
Gout. 


A  great  difeuf- 
fer. 


An  Anodyne. 


A  vefcatory  a- 
gainft  the  con¬ 
tumacy  of  the 
Gonjunft  n?at- 


ler. 


■primantm  \  &  exprejjis  adde  terebinth,  ^iij.  cer.  quantum  fufficit^jlat  emplafirum  mol'e.  Aifo,  Emp.de 
Vigo.  Oxycroceum.,  de  mucilaginihuf.^  de  meliloto  and  the  like  mixed  together, and  foitned  with  a  little 
oil  or  axungia,  are  of  the  like  faculty,  and  good  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Let  this  be  the  form  of  an  ointment.  He  anferem  pingttem.,  &  imple  catel'U  dmhus.^  de  quihus  deme 
ctitem  vifeera,  caput  &  pedes  item  accipe  ratios  uu.x.co!tihrosdetraha,cuteinfruJladi(feaosn\i.iv.mi- 
thridat.&thertac.an.  ^  \^.fol.falvi£^  rorifmar.  thymi.^  ruu.,  an.m.  \i.  baccarum  lauri.^  &  juniperi.,  con- 
quajfat.  an.  |  j.  pulveris  nuc.  mofebat.  zinzih.  caryophyl.  &  piper,  an.  3j»  de  eo  quod  jiillabat  fiat  unguentum 
vel  linimentum  cum  cera  &  terebinth.  venetOj  pauca.,  aq.  vit£  addita  i  this  marveloully  aiTwageth  the  , 
jpain  of  the  Gout  arifing  from  a  cold  caufe.  Another,  IV  gummipini^  &laudani.,  an.  \\si.gummie- 
lemi  &  picis  naval,  an.  .terebinth,  venet.  clarje  chamsem.,  &  lilionm  an.  ^vi.  vini.rub.  ft.  if'. 
aq.  vlt.&falv.  an.  3vj.  diffolvantur  omnia  fimul  lento  igne  baculo  femper  agitando.,  deinde  adde  pul.  ireoSy 
flor.  baccarim  lauri  &  hermodadyl.  an.  ?ij  |- .  maJiicheSy  myirrh£&  olibani  an.  ^i].farin£  fabar.  5iv.  incor- 
porentur  omnia  fmuf  fat  unguentum  moUe.  Or  clfe,  iVi  mucilag.  f minis  feenugr.  in  aceto  extraCl.  quantim 
voluerisy  cui  mifee  mellis  quantum  fuffidt  \  let  them  be  boiled  together  until  they  acquire  the  conlidence 
of  an  ointment.  Thefe  things  (hall  be  changed,  as  often  as  need  lhall  feem  to  require.  Alfo  an 
anodyne  and  difeufling  fomentations  are  good  to  refolve  •,  as  this,  IV /o/.  rut£y  falv.  rorijmar.  an.  m.j. 
Imlliant  cum  aceto  &  vino  and  fomake  adecodionfor  a  fomentation,  which  you  may  ufe  not  only 
in  a  cold  Gout,  but  alfo  in  a  hot,  becaufe  it  refolveth  and  llrengtheneth  the  part  by  aftridion,  and 
freeth  it  from  the  defluxion  :  you  mufl:  have  a  care  that  the  medicines  which  are  ufed  to  pains  of  the 
Gout  be  changed  now  and  then.  For  in  this  kind  ofdifeafe  that  remedy  which  did  good  a  little  be¬ 
fore,  and  now  availeth,  will  in  a  ftiort  time  become  hurtful. 

But  if  the  the  contumacy  and  excefs  of  the  pain  be  fo  great,  fhat  it  will  not  yield  to  the  deferibed 
medicines  i  then  it  is  ht,  becaufe  the  difeafe  is  extreme,  to  ufe  (  according  to  Hippocrates  coun- 
fel}  extreme,  fuch  are  are  thofe  which  follow.  IV  axungU  gaUin£y  olei  laurini  mafic.  &  euphorb, 
aii.  Ifpulv.  euphoxb.  &pyreth.an.  5j.  fiat  litus  i  herewith  let  the  part  be  rubbed  every  day,  for  it 
is  a  very  effedual  medicine.  For  Euphorbium  and  Pellitory  by  their  heat  attenuate  and  refolve,  the 
capons  greafe  and  oil  of  bays  relax,  the  oil  of  maftich  flrengtheneth  the  part  and  hindreth  a  new 
defluxion.  Alfo  there  is  made  a  very  anodyne  ointment  of  oil  of  Foxes,  wherein  earth- worms, 
the  roots  of  elecampane  and  bryony  have  been  boiled,  with  a  little  turpentine  and  wax  j  this 
foftens,  attenuates  and  refolvesthe  cold  humor  impadf  in  the  joints.  Or  elfe,  IV  feminis  finapi  pul- 
viferatiy  &  aceto  acerrimo  dijfolutiy  ^iij.  mellis  anacardani  ^\].  aqu£vit£  fj.  falis  com.  5ij.  let  them 
be  all  mixed  together,  and  applied  to  the  pained  part.  Or,  iS:  picis  nlgr£y  ^iij.  terebinth.  venet£  ^j. 
fulphuris  vivi  fubtiliter  pulverifati  ^iij.  olei  quantum  fuficity  liquefiant  fimul  y  fiat  emplafrum  i  let 
it  be  fpread  upon  leather,  and  laid  upon  the  part  for  two  or  three  days  fpacc,  if  the  patient  per¬ 
ceive  any  cafe  thereby ,  if  otherwife,  let  it  be  changed  as  we  faid  before.  Some  for  the  lame 
purpofe  apply  nettles  thereto,  andprefently  after  walh  the  part  in  thefea  or  fait  water.  Others 
foment  the  partwh  vinegar  wherein  pigeons  have  been  boiled.  A  veficatory  made  of  very  lower 
leaven,  cantharidesy  a.id  a  little  aqua  vit£  is  very  powerful  to  evacuate  the  con jund  matter.  For 
thus  the  malign  and  virulent  Jerumy  or  whayilh  humor  is  let  out,  whence  follows  fome  eafe  of 
the  pain.  Now  there  are  fome  gouty  pains,  which  cannot  be  lelfened  or  alfwaged  unlcfs  by  reme¬ 
dies  more  powerful  than  the  diltemper,  therefore  veficatories  ought  not  to  be  rejeded,  feeing  that 
the  Ancients  in  this  affed  have  alfo  made  ufe  of  adual  cauteries,  as  we  lhall  Ihew  hereafter.  Chri- 
fopher  Andreas  in  his  book  termed  Oecoitarie  [  that  is,  domeflick  phylick  ]  much  commends  Ox- 
dung  wrapped  in  cabbage  or  vine-leaves,  and  roafted  in  the  embers,  and  lo  applied  hot  to  the  grie¬ 
ved  part. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  local  medicines  to  be  applied  to  a  hot  or  fanguin  Gout. 


What  reper- 
culhves  are 
liere  required. 


An  excellent 
artringent  ca- 
taplafm. 


Ere  mull  we  in  the  beginning  make  ufe  ofrepercuffives,  fuch  as  arc  cold  and  dry,  that  they 
may  contend  with  the  morbihek  matter  by  both  their  qualities  i  alfo  let  them  be  aflri- 

_ dive,  lo  to  add  ftrength  to  the  part.  But  I  would  have  you  always  to  underhand  that  you 

mufl:  hrfl:  premife  general  medicines.  IV  albuminum  evorum  nu.  iv.  fucci  lacluc£  & folani  an.  $  j*  aq, 
rofar.  ^i].  incorporentur  fimuf  &  fiat  Ifnimentum  fepius  renovandum.  Others  take  the  meal  ofbarly, 
lentils,  acatiay  oil  of  roles,  myrtles,  and  with  a  little  vinegar  they  make  a  catafTlafin  j  Or,  R^.ya- 
mach.  myrtillorumy  boli  arm.  an.  3  j' .  acaci£y  corticumgranat.  balaufl.an.  3ij.  aq.  plantag.  &  rofar.  an...'^ iij.o/. 
rofati  5)  (A  aceti  ^ij.  farin£  hordei  &  lentium  quantum  fatis  erity  fiat  cataplafma.  This  is  very  excel¬ 
lent  and  effedual  to  ffay  or  hinder  phlegmonous  and  eryfipelatous  tumors.  Alfo  you  may  make  a. . 
cataplafin  ex  rnucagine  Cidaniorum  in  aqua  rofarum  extraday  cajfia  fifuloy  oleo  rofatOy  &•  aceto  :  Or, 
Vi.  pampinorum  vitis  viridiumy  m.  ij.  terantur  &  bulliant  in  oxycrato  ex  aqua  fabrorumy  cui  adde  fumach, 
conquajjat.  rofat.^i],  farin£  hordei  quantum  fufficity  fiat  cataplafma.  Or  elfe,  iV  fuccifempervi- 

viy  hyojcyamiy  portulac£  an.  fw.corticum  mali granati  'i,]\' .  farin£  hordei  ^st.vini  auferi  quantum  fuf- 
ficity  fiat  cataplafma  this  is  much  commended,  for  it  hathentring  thereinto  wine  andthepom- 
granate  pill,  which  both  are  very  great  aftridives ,  and  the  juices  are  exceeding  cooling,  the  meal 
alfo  hinders  and  thickens  the  fanguin  humors  that  are  ready  to  flow  down,  and  make  the  medi¬ 
cine  of  a  good  conliftence.  Another  :  IV  fol.  hyofeyami  &  acetofie  an.  m.  j.  involvantur  papjroy  &  fub 
cinerihus  coquantuty  rnox  cum  unguento  populeony  aut  rofat.  fiyincorporentur  ^  and  then  lay  this  Cata- 
plafm  thus  made  Warm  unto  the  part.  Another :  iV.  florum  hyofeyami  ft  ij.  ponantur  in  phiala  vi- 
treata  y  &  reconde  in  fimo  equino  donee  putruerinty  accipe  ex  putredine  |ij.  in  quibus  dijfolve  olei  de  ju- 
nipero  s\^.fi'^^  linimentum  ad  ufurn.  Others  beat  pulp  of  a  Gourd  or  Citrul  in  a  mortar,  and  fo 
apply  it.  Another;  R  mucilag.  fern,  pfiliiy  &  cydon.  extrad.  in  aq.  rofar.  &  folani  an.  5iv.  olei  rofati 

omphacini 
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omphacini  1m.  vini  granat.li.vitellos  ovor.  cum  alhtmine  nu,  in.  camphor£  incorporentur  fmul^  fiat  li- 

nimentum.  Or  elfe,  T>^,el.  rofat,  omphacini  5iv.  album  ovorum  cum vitelUs  nu.  vi,  Jucci plant ag. &  folani 
an,  1\.farm£  hordei  |iii.  incorporenturjimul^fiat  cataplafma.  Or,  IV.  farvu  fabarum  &  horfiei  an.  |iii. 
oleirnfati^  oxycrati  quantum  fufficit^  coquantur  fmuf  fiat  cataplafma.  Another,  ^.mucilag.  cent.pfi- 

lii,  I'lv,  ol,  rofati  acet.y.vitellos  ovorum.^  nu.  iii.  erdci  9i.  mifce.  Fliny  reporteth  that  Sextus  Pom- 
-ponmtheGo'vexuour  of  the  hither-Spain,  as  he  overlooked  the  winnowing  of  his  corn,  was  taken 
by  the  pain  of  the  Gout  in  his  feet,  wherefore  he  covered  himfelf  with  the  Wheat  above  his  knees, 
and  fo  was  eafed,  his  feet  being  wonderfully  dryed  j  and  he  afterwards  ufed  his  kind  of  remedy.  It 
is  note-worthy,  which  often  happeneth,  that  the  pain  cannot  be  altogether  eafed  by  fuch  remedies, 
by  reafon  of  the  abundance  of  blood  impadl  in  the  part  ^  wherefore  it  mull  be  evacuated  :  which  I  Phlebotomy 
have  done  in  many  with  good  fuccefs,  opening  the  vein  which  was  moll  fwelled  and  nigh  to  the  af-  ^he 

feded  part  •,  for  the  pain  was  prefently  affwaged.  Neither  mull  we  too  long  make  ufe  of  repercuf-  terTand 
fives  i  left  the  matter  become  fo  hardned,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  afterwards  refolved,as  when  it  lhall  be  fwa’ge  painJ 
toncrete  into  knots  and  plaller-like-llones :  refolving  medicines  are  to  be  mixed  with  repercuffives 
convenienly  applyed,  fo  to  difcufs  the  humor  remaining  as  yet  in  the  part,  whereof  lhall  be  fpokeii 
in  the  following  Chapter. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  Local  medicines  for  a  cholerichfjouU 

THe  repercuffives  that  mull  firll  be  ufed  in  this  kind  of  Gout  ought  to  be  cold  and  moill  What  reper- 
that  fo  they  may  refill  both  the  qualities  of  choler  fuch  are  the  leaves  of  night-lhade  , 

purilain,  houf-leek,  henbane,  forrel,  plantain,  poppy,  cold  water  and  the  like,  whereof 
may  be  made  divers  comppfitidns.  As,  ^sk.fuccihyofcyami^  fempervivf  laStuc.an.  I'u.farin,  hordei.fi, 

■  blei  rofati  Iii.  agitando  fimul  fiat  medicamentum  y  Let  it  be  applyed  and  often  changed,  for  fo  at 
length  it  will  alfwage  the  inflammation.  Some  think  the  brain  of  a  hog  mixed  with  white  llarch, 
or  barly-meal  and  oil  of  rofes,  an  excellent  medicine.  The  leaves  of  mallows  boiled  in  water, 
and  beaten  with  a  pellle,  and  applied,  alfwage  pain.  iV.  mucilag,  fem.pfdii  extract,  in  aq.flanf  vel  ro- 
farum  In.farin,  hordei  fi.  aceti  q.  f.  fat  linimentum.  Or  elfe,  IV.  unguent,  rofat.  mefue^  &  populei  an, 

Im.fucci  melonkm  \ii.  alb. ovorum^  nu.  ill. mifceanturfmul  pro  litu.  Alfo  afpunge  dipped  in  oxycrate, 
and  prelfed  out  again  and  applied  thereto  doth  the  fame.  Or  elfe,  iV./o/.  caulium  rub.  m.  ii.  coquan-^ 
tur  in  oxycrato  &  terantur.,  adde  ovorum  vitellos  tYes.,  olei  rofati  ^iii.  farin£  hordei  quantum  fufficit^  fn^ 
gantur  cataplafma.  Alfo  you  may  take  the  crude  juice  of  cole-worts,  dane-weed,  and  rofes  bea¬ 
ten  and  prelfed  out,  and  of  thefe  incorporatedj^^th  pil  ofrpfes.and  barly-meal  make  acataplafm. 

In  winter-time,  whenasthefe  things  cannofp^  ^j.^d '  green,  you  may  ufe  unguent.  infigidansGa- 

leni  & populeon.  Or  elfe,  R.  cer£  alb£  5!.  crur.^opii  9iv.  olei  rofati  quantum  fufficit^  macerentur  A  cerate  with 

bpium  &  crocus  in  aceto-y  deinde  terantur  &  incorporyntur  cum  cera  &  oleoy  fiat  ceratum  \  fpread  it  upon  tiphm. 

1a  cloth,  and  lay  it  upon  the  part,  and  all  about  it ,  and  let  it  be  often  renewed.  Some  cut  frogs  0- 
pen  and  apply  them  to  the  grieved  part.  U  iV  wpfirmed  by  fundry  mens  experience,  that  pain  of 
the  Sciatica^  when  it  would  yield  to  no  other  rehiedy,  to  have  been  alfwaged  by  anointing  the  af- 
feded  part  with  the  mucous  water  or  gelly  of  Snails,  being  uf^d  for  the  fpace  of  feven  or  eight  day  s'*,  f**? 
truth  whereof  was  allured  me  by  the  worthy  Gentleman  the  Lord  of  Longeman^  a  man  of  great 
honelly  and  credit,  who  himfelf  was  trouiiled  for  fix  months  (pace  with  the  Sciatica.  This  water 
is  thus  made,  Take  fifty  or  fixty  red  Snails,  put  them  in  a  copper-pot  or  kettle,  and  fprinkle  them 
over  with  common  fait,  and  keep  them  fo  for  the  fpace  of  a  day,  then  prefsthemina  coarfe  or 
haircloth  :  in  the  exprelfed  liquor  dip  linnen  rags  and  apply  them  fo  dipped  to  the  partaffeded, 
and  renew  them  often.  But  if  there  be  great  inflammation,  the  Snails  lhall  be  boiled  in  Vinegar 
and  Role-water  They  fay  that  Citrons  or  Oranges  boiled  in  Vinegar,  and  beaten  in  a  mortar, 
and  incorporated  with  a  little  barly  or  bean  flower,  are  good  againll  thefe  pains.  Orelfe,  iV.^o- 
morum  coStorum  in  lacie  ifc.  i.  butyri.  5,1.  vitellos-ovarumy  nu.  ii.  aceti  1  i.  fiat  cataplafma.  There  are  fonie 
who  take  cheef-curd  newly  made,  and  mix  it  in  a  mortar  with  oil  of  Rofes  and  barly-meal,  and  fd. 
apply  it  *,  it  reptelfeth  inflammation  and  alTwageth  pain.  Others  mix  cajfia  newly  extraded  forth  of 
the  cane,  with  the  juice  of  Gourds  or  Melons.  Others  apply  to  the  part  the  leaves  of  Coleworts,  and 
g ,  Dane-weed  or  Smallage,  or  all  three  mixed  together  and  beaten  with  a  little  Vinegar.  Others  ma- 
cerate  or  lleep  an  ounce  of  linfeed  in  Wort  and  make  the  mucilage  extraded  therefrom  into  a  Cata- 
#  plafm  with  fome  oil  of  Rofes  and  barly-  meal.  Some  put  oil  of  poppies  to  the  pulp  of  Citrulls  or 
Gourds  being  beaten,  and  fo  incorporate  them  together,  and  apply  it. 

This  following  medicine  hath  its  credit  from  a  certain  Gafcoin  of  Bafis  that  was  thrDughly  cu-  An  hifldry;: 
red  therewith,  when  as  he  had  been  vexed  long  and  much  with  gouty  pains,  above  the  common 
^  cuftom  of  fnch  as  are  troubled  with  that  difeafe.  Thus  it  is  •,  Take  a  great  ridg-tile  thick  and  llrong,  A  partictelaf 

and  heat  it  red  hot  in  the  fire,  then  put  it  into  fuch  another  tile  of  the  fame  bignefs,  but  cold,  lelt 
it  Ihould  burn  the  bed  cloths,  then  forthwith  fill  the  hot  one  with  fo  many  Dane-wort-leaves, 
that  the  patient  may  fafely  lay  the  affeded  part  therein  without  any  danger  of  burning  it.  Then 
Lt  patient  endure  the  heat  that  comes  therefrom,  and  by  fweat  receive  the  fruit  thereof,  for 
,  :t5  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  fubftltuting  frelh  Dane-wort-leaves,  if  the  former  become  too  dry  j  as  alfo 

!;  another  hot  tile,  if  the  former  (hall  grow  too  cold  before  the  houi^  be  ended.  This  being  done,  let 

the  part  be  dried  With  warm  and  dry  linnen  cloths.  Ufe  this  particular  Hove  for  the  (pace  offif- 
I  teen  day§,  and  that  in  the  morning  falling  i  afterward  anoiilt  the  part  with  this  following 

i;  ointment.  IV.  fucci  ebuli  Ih.j.p.  olei  coin,  tfe.j.  mifceantur  fimuf  and  let  them  be  put  into  a  llraight  An  oiritmciit 

mouthed  glafs,  and  well  luted  up  •,  then  let  it  boil  in  balneo  Mari£y  being  firll  mixed  with  fome  of  the  juice  of 
wine^  until  the  half  thereof  be  eonfuiried,  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  then  let  it  cool,  t>ane*wort; 
j  O  0  3  and 
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and  fo  keep  it  for  ufe,  adding  thereto  in  the  time  of  anointing,  fome  few  drops  of  a^ua.vh^.  It 
tnay  be  anointed  twice  or  thrice  in  a  day,  long  after  meat.  Moreover  •,  the  roots  and  leaves  of 
Dane-wort  boiled  in  water,  beaten  and  applyed  alTwage  pain  •,  the  oyl  thereof  chyniically  extract¬ 
ed  performs  the  fame.  ^  11  • 

But  if  the  contumacious  pain  cannot  be  mitigated  by  the  deferibed  remedies,  and  becoming  in¬ 
tolerably  hot  and  raging,  make  the  patient  almoft  to  fwoun  •,  then  muft  we  flie  to  Narcoticks  •, 
For  although  the  temper  of  the  part  may  be  weakned  by  thefe,  the  native  heat  diminilhed  or 
rather  extinguilhed  i  yet  this  is  a  far  lefs  inconvenience  than  to  let  the  whole  be  waited  by  pain. 
Thefe  things  have  a  powerful  refrigerating  and  drying  faculty ,  taking  away  the  fenfe  of  the 
pain,  and  furthermore,  incralTate,  thin  acrid  and  biting  humours,  fuch  as  cholerick  humors  are. 
Wherefore  if  the  matter  which  caufeth  the  pain  be  thick,  we  mult  abftain  from  Narcoticks,  or 
certainly  ufe  them  with  great  caution.  R.  mc£  fanys  fecalim  par  urn  co&i  in  laCie  ^  ^jii.  vitellos 
ovarim^  uu,  lUopii  Si.fuccorHntfolani^  hyofcyami^  'mandragorx^  portulac,g^  fempervivi^  an.  3i.  let  them 
be  mixed  together  and  applied,  and  often  changed.  Or  elfc,  IV./o/v  hynfeyami  cimu^  acetof,  an. 
m.  i.  buUiant  in  oxycrato  &  cmlmdantur^  cimiqm  viteVis  ovorum  crudwum  nu.  ii.  old  rofat.  ^ii. 
farin.  hordei  quod  fatis  Jit,  incorporentur^  fiat  cataplajma  •,  with  the  ufe  thereof  I  am  accuftomed  to 
alTwage  great  pains.  Or  elfe,  R.-  opii.  oiii.  camphor^  5  fS  oki  nennph.  ?i.  ladu'^n.ungmht.roj'.  Ga-^ 
leni  liv.  incorporentur  fiimul  in  mortario^  applicentur.  Moreover,  cold  water  applied  and  dropped 
upon  the  part  drop  by  drop,  is  nareotick  and  itupefaCtive,  as  Hippocrates  affirmeth,  Jphor.2y. 
SeCt.  5.  for  a  moderate  numnefs  rnitigateth  pain.  There  is  alfo  another  reafon  why  it  may  be  pro¬ 
fitably  ufed  in  all  pains  of  the  Gout,  for  that  by  repelling  the  humors,  it  hindereth  their  defluxioo 
into  the  part.  Mandrag-apples  boiled  in  milk,  and  beaten,  do  the  fame  thing  i  alfo  the  leaves  of 
henbane,  hemlock,  lettuce,  purflain,  being  fo  boiled  do  the  fame.  If  any  delire  to  ufe  ithefe  more 
cold,  he  mult  apply  them  crude,  and  not  boiled. 

But  the  excefs  of  pain  being  mitigated,  we  mull:  defill  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  narcoticks,  and 
they  mull  rather  be  llrengthned  with  hot  and  digCrating  things  i  otherwife  there  will  be  danger 
lell  it  be  too  much  weakned,  the  temper  thei^epf  beii:g  dellroyed,  and  fo  afterwards  it  may  be 
fubjed  to  every  kind  of  defluxion.  •  W herefore  it  lhall  be  llrengthned  with  the  formerly  difeuf- 
fmg  fomentations,  and  thefe  enfuing  remedies.  As^  R.  gum.  ammoniaci  &  hdelii  an.  §i.  dijjolvan- 
turinacetOj  &pafenturperfetacetm^  addenda  jiyraci}  liquid.  &  farin.  foe  nugr.  an.  .pulv.  ireos.'^VJ, 

olei  cham£m.'^u.pulverispyrethri  ^iucum  cera^  par  cmplajtrum  mol’e.  Or  elfe,  ]^:.  rad.  emuU^  ehuliy 
althe£an.  It.  fern,  lini^  feenugr.  an..  ^i\.  ficuum  pind,  nu.  xx.co^quantur  complete  &  trajiciantur  per 
fetaceum^  addetidopul.euphorb.  fi\.  ok\  cham£m.  aneth',  &  rutacef  an. '^m.medull£  cenifiv.fiat  cata- 
plafma.  '  Yet  you  mull  ufe  moderation  in  difcuffin^^Tell  thefubtler  part  of  theimpad  humor  being 
difculfed,  the  grolfer  part  may  turn  into  a  llony.a:na'jiftence,  which  alfo  is  to  be  feared  in  uling  rc- 
percuflives.  '  ./terwa 

I  alfo  omitted,  that  according  to  the  opinioVror  the  Ancients,  baths  of  frclh- water,  wherein 
cooling  herbs  have  been  boiled,  Ufed  three  hou'f s'  'after  meat,  conduce  much  to  the  alTwaging  of 
pain  •,  for  fo  ufed,  they  are  more  convenient  in  cholerick  natures,  and  fpare  bodies,  for  that  they 
burned  the  more,  and  quickly  digell  the  thin  aha  cholerick,  and  confequently  acrid  vapors,  the 
pores  being  opened,  and  the  humors  diffipdted  by  the  gentle  warmnefs  of  the  bath.  After  the  bath 
the  body  mull  be  anointed  with  hydrelim,  or  oil  and^  wajer  tempered  together,  lell  the  native  heat 
exhale  and  the  body  become  more  weak.  Meats  of  ^'orp  grofs  juice  are  more  convenient,  as  beef^ 
Iheeps-fcet,  and  the  like,  if  fo  be  that  the  patient  can  digell  them,  for  thele  infphlare  the  cholerick 

blood,  and  make  it  more  unfit  for  defluxion.  _  ,, 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

What  remedies  muji  be  ufed  in  pains  of  the  joints  proceeding  of  a  dijtemper  only^  mthout  matter. 

ft 

PAins  alfo  happen  in  the  joints  by  dilleinper  without  any -matter,  which  though  rare,  yet 
becaufe  I  hapned  once  to  feel  them,  I  have  thought  good  to  lliew  what  remedies  I  ufed 
againll  them.  I  once  earnellly  bufied  in  frudy,  and  therefore  not  fenfible  of  fuch  external 
injuries  as  might  befal  me  i  a  little  wind  coming  fecretly  in  by  the  crannies  of  my  lludy,  fell  up^ 
on  my  left  Hip  i  at  length  wearied  with  lludy,  as  foon  as  I  rofe  up  to  go  my  way,  I  could  not  Hand, 
upon  my  feet,  I  felt  fuch  bitter  pain  without  any  fwelling  or  humor  which  might  be  difeerned. 
Hip.  ap.io.fea.  Therefore  I  was  forced  to  go  to  bed,  and  calling  to  mind,  that  cold,  which,  was  abfolutely  hurt- 
Divers  reme-  nerves,  had  bred  me  that  pain,  I  attempted  to  drive  it  away  by  the  frequent  applicati- 

Sffinffroma  of  very  hot  cloths,  which  though  they  fcorched  and  blillered  the  found  parts  adjoining  there- 
cold  dillem-  to,  yet  did  they  fcarce  make  any  impreffion  upon  the  part  where  the  pain  was  fetled,  the  diltcm-. 
per  without  per  was  fo  great,  and  fo  firmly  fixed  therein.  And  I  laid  thereto  bags  filled  with  fried  cats  and 
matter.  millet,  and  dipped  in  hot  red  wine  i  as  alfo  ox-bladders  half  filled  with  a  decodlion  of  hot  herbs. 

Andlaftly,  a  wooden  dilh  almoft  filled  with  hot  alhes,  covered  over  with  fage,  rofemary,  and  rue. 
lightly  bruifed,  and  fo  covered  with  a  cloth,  which,  fprinkled  over  with  aqua  viu^  fent  forth  a 
vapor  which  alfwaged  the  pain.  Alfo  brown  bread  newly  drawn  out  of  the  oven,  and  fprinkled  o- 
“  ver  with  rofe-wa ter,  and  applied,  did  very  much  good.  And  that  I  might  more  fully  expel  this 
hurtful  cold,  I  put  ftone  bottles  filled  with  hot  water  to  the  foals  of  my  feet,  that  the  brain  might, 
be  heated  by  the  ftraitnefs  and  continuity  of  the  nerves.  At  length,  by  the  help  of  thefe  remedies, 
I  was  very  well  freed  from  this  contumacious  diftemper,  when  it  had  held  nrie  for  the  fpace  of  four, 
A  fuliginous  and  twenty  hours. 

vapour  fome-  Y^ere  is  another  kind  of  Gouty  pain  fometimes  caufed  by  a  certain  excrementitious  matter,  but, 
ofd!e  Gout^^^  fo  thin  and  fubtle  that  it  cannot  be  difeerned  by  the  eyes.  It  is  a  certain  fuliginous  or  footy  vapor, 
*  like 
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like  to  that  which  paffeth  ftom  burning  candles,  or  lamps,  which  adheres  and  concretes  to  anv 
thing  that  IS  oppofed  thereto  ^  which  being  in feded  bythemixtureofavirulentferoushumorwhi  ' 
therloever  It  runneth,  ^caufeth  extreme  pain,  fome  whiles  in  thefe,  and  otherwhiles  in  other  joints 
unlefs  you  make  a  way  therefore,  when  as  jt  feeketh  palTage  forth,  which  mull  be  done  by  horns 
cupping  glalles,  velicatories,  cauteries^  or  other  the  like  art. 


.  ,  /  :  C  H’A  P.  XtX.  ;  y, 

■  •.  :...i  :  '1  -  JFhat  is  fit  to  be  done  after  the  fit  oftJyeGmtis  <rjer.  '  ”  ‘ 

T  T copvonicnt  wheiuhe  p^in  is  alTwaged,  tbt  you  ftrcngthen  the  joints.  Now,  to'  feengtheii 
..J[  them  is  not  only  to  bind  and  dry,  but  wholly  to  amend  the  weaknefs  left  in  the  navr  k. 

d*;#,  that  is  to  diftuft  the  humor,  ifany  fuperHuity ,  thereof  remahtTbit  o  h^'edh'h 
part  i  inhe.moUiurebaexhaiif.edand  diyed  up.  But  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  the  Gout  iftS  thel 

are  frfed  from  their  pam,  have  notwithliandiiig  fuch  impeteheyiof  their  ioints  that  tWv  rttir,nf 
goof  a  long  time  after  i  for  that  the  nerves  atd  tendons^hiA  are 

being  moillneywith  much  Phlegm,  are  fo  relaxed,  that  they  can  no  more  fuftain  or  beL  S 
felves  upon  their  feet,  than  paper  when  it  is  wet  can  be  made  ftand.  Wherefore  that  'the? 
recover  the  ufe  of  their  feet,,  the  impafled  humor  mull  by  all  means  be  dTcufled,’and  fpTntSfl 
fomentations,  cataplafms  drying  and  allringent  cmplafters.  You  may  ufe  the  formerlv  deSS 
tomentation,  encreafing  tire  quantity  ofalum  and  fait,  and  adding,  thereto  a  like  ouanti?  rf  rtJ 
:  then  the  following  emplafter  (hall  be  applyed  thereto®  R. 
ram  31v.  lmbJu.pHlv.rof.ruk  mcumatpreJT.galianm,  grau.ajrnl.&fit.ejufdem; 
carM.an.^rmaltxmmrom„afimuI.  mamhm mjmais oteomyr,im&, m^iichmo,  fiat  emplalfrum  Lrt 
tt  be  fpread  upon  leather  to  a  jullbigncfs,  undappliedto  the  topaild  foal  ofthc  Lt  DrawTerrbe 

plaller,  and  the  whole  leg  a  Hocking  made  of  a  lanncd-dogs-skin  i  this  emplailer  tenrfineth  he 
nerves,  draweth  forth  the  humor  impaA  therein,  and  intercepts  the  defluxion.  But  thSolsk hr 
fiocking  preferveth  the  native  heat  of  the  part,  and  for  that  it  bindeth,  hindreth  the  defluxfon  foto 
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S'ophU  or  kjfots'rrhkhgrorr  at  the  jokts  of  fuel,  ar  are  troubkdm-thtk  Got, t.  '  '  ■ 

Some  that  are  troubled  wieii  the  Gout,  have  knotty  bunches  growing,  in'  their'  ioints  w’liich 

mainfetledin  the  part,  for  that  it  being  too  weak  cannot  digell  and  deprefs  them  iwfeefore 
being  there  impadf,  they  ealily  concrete  into  a  certain  plalter-hke  or  chalk-like  fubftaifoe  whM 
by  he  adventitious  and  burning  heat  caufed  by  pain,  and  the  gouty  malignity,  their  more  fAtle 
part  IS  folperfed ,  but  the  grofler  fubhdes.  Yet  fometimes  the  unlrt  application,  of  rZeuffive 
or  difcuflive  medicines  isa  caufeofthe  generation  of  thefe  Tophi.  For  by  the  former  the  ifoS 
matter  IS.  incrallajed  and  gathered  together ;  but  by  the  latter,  ,  the  fubtle  part  beingdifeuLSg 
remnant  that  fubfidcs,  co^retesinto  2ophi.  .  Thofe  medidne.s  which  are  made  tonlollAeTouSt 
to  haye,  ?  modyate  y  heamig,  and  humeaing  faculty,  that  they  may  diffufe,  and  as  it  were  dffo 
fo  ve  the  jmpadt  matter  j  foch  is  warm  water,  the  decoaion  of  emollient  herbs,  the  decoltoof 
calves^or  Ihce^  entiaik,  heads  and  feet:  after  thefe  or  the  like  fomebtations  yon  (taTu|?tlfo 
following  medicine.  R.  axuugtuhumau.au/erise>:  gal /iu.e,  mednUervin.  an..M.^,lh.ven^  r  ! 
farum  cerr  quantum  fuffiett,  fiat  unguemum  mote.  Then  this'  which  foUoweth  will  be  good,  ^ 
altb.hhm,  bryon.lapath.acuu,  coquanim  complete,  &  trajiciantur  per  fetaceum',  adde^um 

ammon.  hde  .galb.opopan^smac^o  dflmorum  Ifimedul.cervin.  incorpLtir  fimul,  &  a^l 
tnr.  Orelle  \...<ileililiorum,  amygd.did.meduUoruns  etr.an.^up .  nmcag.fm.  Imfialtb.fanmr  an' 
quantum  fuffict ',  fiat  ceramn.  Or  dfe,  if.  empl.  de  Vtgo  e, m  m, rdf  d-.  cerlt.  de  ifipo  ftmt 

tlifjflflT'  OOor.fiatmafa.  Orelle,  IV.  gum.  ammoL  opopan. 

galb.  bdeUtfolutorum  m  aceto  an.  3  n.panno  Imteo  calatir,  adde  puh.Julph.  mtr.finaplpretm  an.  A! lit 

racu  Uq.  &  axu^g.  hum.  an.  j  1.  nj.pint,  tereb.ven.  an.  ^  |5.  cere  quantum  fuffiat.  fiat  erratum  mote  This 
wfoch  follows  IS  thought  moll  elleaual  in  the  opinion  odaknj  duen.  ZZs  tc'el  W 
falfor  nu.  tv  veferempernam  ■cum  fihr  coque  ;  addendojubfinem,  radieis  bryonu,  lapathl  acutlan.  ■  iii  «! 
mgtjaun,  ^medul.  em’t,  an.  3i.cumcafeo  putrefaSo pat  empl.  mote  ai  njkm.  This  which  follows 
is  alfomoftertaaual.  A'.cafiiacrts  & putrefaSi,  liv. pulv.fiilph.vivi  euphorb.  &pyreth.  an.  Xiu  de- 
cocjmtr  vetensp^nu&  porceUorum  quod' fitfiicit  ad  incorf  oranlum,  ducaLr  in  JLio,  d  fiaT'emp, 
ad  ufum.  Or  dk,  \k.Jpum.  mtri,  fvi.  tereb.  lu.  olei  veterir,  fixivii,  quo  lane  pileorlm  lavmf  t 
cer^  quantum  jufijet  fiatceratHmJatir  mote.  Afterthe  ufe  of  emollients,  a  fumigation  Shemot 
m  this  manner  :  Heat  a  coglc-tlone,  mill-ftone  or  brick  red  hot  in  the  tire,  talce  Xh  an^calV 
upon  It  a  fuftiCKntquMtuyot  very  fliarp  vinegar,  and  aquaviu,  the  riling  vapor  (ha”  be’ dihl,f 
ly  revived  by  the  alfeacd  member,  for  this  hath  a  faculty  to  attenuate  and  cuVgrofs  vifeid^  W 
p  alter-likc  matter,  yea  alfo,  and  to  break  the  skin  i  yet  that  is  broken  oft  times  of  it’s  own  J-mrP 
to  mnir?^r  m^icine  or  inllrument.  To  conclude,  thofe  medicines  which  are  good 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  Flatulencies  contained  in  thejdints,  and  counterfeiting  true  Gouts,  and  of  the  remedies  to  he  ufed  thereto* 

OFt-times  there  is  fmall  quantity  oFhumor,  which  moves  the  pain  of  the  Gout  but  much 
flatulency  mixed  therewith,  efpecially  in  great  joints,  as  in  the  huckle  or  hip-bone,  aiid 
the  knees  j  they  fometimes  caufefo  great  diftention,  that  they  drive  the  heads  of  the 
bones  forth  of  their  places.  You  may  partly  underhand  it  is  fo,  if  a  tenfive  pain  afliid  the^patient 
with  any  fenfe  ofheavinefs  •,  if  when  you  prefs  the  tumor  with  your  fingers,  the  place  retain  i  o 
mark  or  imnreffion  thereof,  as  happens  in  an  oedema  \  but  on  the  contrary,  a  flatulent  fpirit  lifts  it 
upS  irZeb“ency:  as  (hould  thruft  a  pair  of  bellows,  which  are  fed  wuh  wind  . 
hrace  the  part  cannot  perform  its  duty,  for  that  the  fpaces  of  the  joints  are  poifeffed  with  abun- 
dance  of  flatulencies,  fo  that  the  liberty  of  motion  is  intercepted,  and  the  inember  iS  kept  as 
were  bound  up.  Many  no  very  skilful  Surgeons,  putting  their  fingers  to  thele  kind  of  tumors,  fo 
Tat  lifting  up  the  one/they  prefs  down  the  other,  when  as  they  perceive  the  flatulency,  as  it  were 
rifinXween  their  fingers  tuppofing  it  to  be  the  motion  oipus,  or  matter  already  generated  and 
flowbg^^^^^^^^  down,  asisufualin  impoftumes,  they  have  opened  it  by  iijcifion  s  but  when  as  n^ 
thing  flowed  forth,  it  appeared  how  much  they  were  deceived,  yet  in  the  interim,  by  this  their 
raftinefs  they  have  caufed  many  dangerous  fymptoms  :  as  increafeof  pain,  defluxion  of  humors, 
bv  force  whereof  the  bones  have  been  dillocated,  and  brought  to  the  patient  an  incurable  lame- 
nefs  But  thefe  flatulent  Gouts  are  feldom  without  fome  plegmatick  ^  ^  neither  too 

crude  n^vifcM.  Such  like  flatulencies  are  not  ealily  difcuffed  nor  at  the  firft  endeavour, . fay  rea- 
fon  of  a  cold  diftemper  which  they  bring  to  the  part,  and  the  denfity  of  the  membranes  ^nd  liga¬ 
ments  fiy  which  the  articulation  is  knit  and  faltned,  fo  that  fcarce  any  part  of  that  which  is 
tTe^fliuI  up^can  breath  forth  of  fuch  flraitpaifages.  Therefore  the  cure  muft  be  under  aken 
with  refolviiw  difculTing,  and  drying  fomentations  i  as  for  example ,  with  a  decodion  of  fennel, 
anif  feeds  rue  camomil,  melilote,  fage,  rofemary,  calamints,  hore-hound,  and  the  like, 

ro\^-v^4gar,  and —n  fait.  This  followii^^ ointment, M 

ufed  after  the  fomentation.  olei  cbam^m.  aneth.rut,  lauri,  an.  fi).  cumcera  alba,  fiat  linmentum. 
addenda  aa  vit£  parum.  After  you  have  anointed  it,  apply  thereto  this  following  Cataplafm. 
ilor.cham.meUl.  anetkrof,  rub.pulv.  am  xn.).  fol.  malv.&  abfinth,  an.m.  \^.  furfur,  m.].  buiaant  omnia  fi~ 
mul  cum' lixivio  &  vino  rubro,  deinde  pijientur  cum  medulla  panU,  &  farina  fabamm,  quantum  fuffi^ 
r  r 7Zdo  oi  nfar.  Jmyr.il.  an.  lij.  Somehighly.approve  ofthis  foUowingmedi- 
dntfoT  thcVafting  of  flatulencies.  Kt  a>:ung.fml.  ?iv.  calcUvh,^,  |i,s.  teramur  dU.gcmer  .nmor- 
tarh,  &  incorporatJaffUcmtur.  Or  elfe,  R  jimor.caprar.  c, St  cum  vm  & 

net.  &  mel.  com.  an.Xi].  aq.  viu,  5 \'.pul.  rad.  Ireos  fiorent.&  fabin.an.  |nj.  o/tz.  rut.&  anetkan.  p).farin. 
fabarum  quantum  fufiicit.  Make  a  cataplafm  to  the  form  of  a  pultis.  Alfo  ftoups  dipped  in  oxy- 
crate  and  wrung  out  (hall  be  applied ;  in  this  oxycrate  (hall  be  boiled  origanum,  cha- 

.  S  melilote  L, common  fait,  adding  thereto  fome  aqua  vitse.  Then  the  part  lhall  be  bound  up  as 
ftraieht  as  the  patient  can  endure  it :  in  conclulion  that  the  native  ftrength  may  by  little  and  little 
be  rdfcred  to  the  part  it  (hall  be  fomented  With  lee  made  of  the  afties  of  oak-wood  and  the  cuttings  of 
vLes  wheminM  ^ulphur,  choice  alum  and  wetting  linnen  clothes,  orftou^ 

yipSn  aVplvin^  them  it  (hall  be  firaitly  fwathed  up.  Yet  if  great  pain  fliall  more  cruelly 
.  vex  the  part  to  negleding  for  a  time  the  proper  cure  of  the  difeafe,  you  (hall  withftand  the  fymp- 
tom  by  rffing  the  part,  and  anointing  it  with  fome  difculfmg  oil  laying  thereon  fome  moift  wool, 

and  other  anodyne  things. 
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CHAP.  xxir. 

Of  the  Ikhhs,  Hip-gout,  or  Sciatica, 

t 

lOr  that  the  hip-gout  in  the  greatnefs  of  other  caufes,  bitternefsof  fain,  vehctnency 
of  other  fymptoms,  ealily  exceeds  the  other  kinds  of  Gout,  therefore  I  have  thought 
JL  good  to  tr'eatVeof  in  particular.  The  pain  of  the  Sciatica  .s  th^efore  the  bitter 
W  the  fymptoms  moll  violent  for  that  the  dearticulation  of  the  huckle  bone,  with  the  head  of 
Ae  thigh-bone,  is  more  deep  than  the  tell  t  becaufe  alfo  the  phlegmattck  humor  which  caufeth 
i^is  commonly  more  plenLus,  cold,  grofs,  and  vifeid,  that  flows  down  into  this  joint  :  and 
laftly,  becaufe  the  Sciatica  commonly  fucceeds  fome  other  chronical  difeafe,  by  ^“*0" 
the  «anflation  and  falling  down  thither  of  the  matter,  become  malign  and  cormpt  by  the  long 
continuance  of  the  former  difeafe.  But  the  pain  not  only  troubles  the  hip,  but  entring  dei^  is 
extended  to  the  mufcles  of  the  buttocks,  the  grouts,  knees,  and  very 

times  itvexeth  the  patient  with  a  fenfe  of  pain  m  the  very  mtrkn.  ot  the  loins,  ^  makes 

the  patients,  and  alfo  oft-times  the  very  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  to  think  it  the  ! 

colidi.  The  caufe  of  fuch  wandring  and  difperfed  pain  is  to  be  referred 
on  of  the  nerves  which  come  to  that  joint  from  the  loins  and  holy-hone,  f  y 
Zfdes  oftL-  buttocks,  and  fo  difperU  over  the  whole  leg 

(hewed  in  our  Anatomy.  Theretore  the  pain  is  largely  extended,  that  is,  to  what  part  iMver  a 
nerve  runs  which  comes  from  the  aftedted  hip.  Oftentimes  there  is  no  fwelling,  "O  ■  “ 

diftemper  manifeft  to  the  eye,  by  reafon  that  the  veins  are  very  few  which  rife  into  the  ai  d 
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skin  of  this  part,  and  the  humor  lies,  as  it  were,  funking  which  is  the  caufe  that  divers  times  the 
excreraentitious  humors  mixed  with  flatulency,  run  fo  violently  into  the  cavity  of  this  joint,  that 
relaxing  the  ligaments,  as  well  proper  as  common,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  eaiily  driven 
out  from  hence,  fo  that  it  may  never  be  reftored  again,  if  it  remain  fo  (or  any  fpace  of  times  for  The  thigh-  . 
that  in  this  time  the  humor  falling  down  into  this  cavity,  by  delay  concretes  as  it  were  into  a  fto-  boneofrendit^ 
ny  body,  and  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  wears  it  felf  another- cavity  in  the  neighbouring  bone  s  but  located  by  the 
the  lips  of  the  true  cavity,  which  are  griftly,  become  more  flraight  and  depreit :  and  laftly,  all 
the  ligamentous  bodies  moiftened  with  this  excrementitious  humor  become  more  loofe  and 
weak,  whence  fucceed  many  and  mod  grievous  fymptoms  s  as  lamenefs,  and  the  decay  not  only 
ofthe  thigh  and  leg,  but  at  length  of  the  whole  body  s  andlaflly,  a  How  and  hedick  feaver,  which 
in  continuance  of  time  will  confume  the  Patient  for  the  caufes  formerly  mentioned.  Therefore 
let  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  have  a  care  that  they  refift  it  at  the  flrfl,  and,  with  fuch  powerful  reme¬ 
dies  as  are  mentioned  in  thefollowing  Chapter,  hinder  the  fpringing  up  and  growth  ofthe  formerly 
mentioned  fymptoms. 


•  *  - - - - — - - - - - - - — .  .  .  .  .. 
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CHAP.  XXIir. 

"The  cure  of  the  Sciatica. 

T  Hough  the  Sciatica  be  commonly  occafioned  by  tough  phlegm,  yet  if  ;he  patient  be  Whywerauft 
ftrong,  and  abound  with  blood,  and  all  things  elfe  confent,  itlhall  be  good  to  draw  blood 
by  opening  a  vein  s  for  phlebotomy  equally  evacuates  all  hurnors  :  therefore  the  falling  the  Sciatica. 

down  ofthe  humors  into  the  part  affeded,  is  thereby  hindred  or  retarded.  Verily,  I  have  known 
no  fpeedicr  remedy  to  affwage  the  pain  of  inflammation,  than  blood-letting,  being  firft  made  oh 
the  Baflica  of  the  grieved  fide  for  revulfions  fake  s  and  then  for  evacuation  ofthe  conjund  matter 

on  the  vena  ifehiadka,  which  is  at  the  cut-fide  ^f  the  ankle,  if  the  pain  of  the  Sciatica  be  more  when  the  vc- 

on  theout-fide  s  or  elfe  on  the  Sapheia,  which  ts  on  the  infide  ofthe  ankle,  if  the  inner  parts  be  na  ifihiadica 
more  pained.  The  quantity  of  blood  which  is  to  Ijt  drawn,  mult  be  left  to  the  judgment  ofthe  Sapheia 
Phyfician,  without  whofe  advice  I  would  attempt  nothing  in  this  cafe.  Alfo  acrid  clyfters  are 
good,  if  there  be  nothing  which  may  hinder  s  as  ulcers  of  the  guts,  or  hemorrhoids.  R-  rad.  acor. 

5ij-  centaur,  rut. falv,  rorifm.  calam.  origan,  puleg.  an.  m.  ftoeebad.  arahk.flo.cham.melil.  a?ieth.an.p.].fem, 

anif.  &f(xnic,  an.  f  p.  fiat  decotiio  ad  Itj.  in  cohtura  dijfolve  hiera  &  diaphen.  an.  fi.  mellk  anthof.facch. 
rub.  an.  f  j.  olei  liliorum  §  nyfiat  clyjier.  Strong  purgations  are  alfo  here  ufeful,  as  o^piUul.fcetid.  artbri^  Strong  piitgas 
!•  '  tic.  ^Jfajereth  de  HermodaHylvs^  and  others  ufed  in  phlegmatick  caufes.  Ele£iuarium  Viacarthami  dons  in  the 
purgeth  choler  and  phlegm.  Often  vomitings  do  not  only  evacuate  the  humors,  but  alfo  make  re- 
vulfion,  •  as  we  have  formerly  delivered.  Baths  and  fweats  profit  no  otherwife  than  a  decodion  of 
0,  Guaiacum  or  Sarfaparilla,  If^heat  moleft  the  part,  then  foment  it  with  oil  of  rofes  and  vinegar,  ef- 

pecially  if  the  pain  be  deep  in,  for  vinegar  by  its  tenuity  pierceth  to  the  bottom,  and  makes  way 
i'  for  the  oil,  which  of  its  own  nature  is  anodyne.  After  the  ufe  of  general  meicines,  you  (hall 

apply  attradive  and  refolving  things:  emplafters  of  pitch  and  fulphur,  or  of  ammoniacum^  euphor- 
^  bium^  terebinthina^  propolis^  galbanum^  bdelium^  opopanax^  draw  the  humor  from  within  to  thefur- 

face  or  skin.  As  in  like  fort  alfo  the  chymical  oil  of  fagey  rbfemary,  Pellitory  of  Spain,  and 
^  other  fuch  like  do  the  fame,  which  by  reafon  of  the  tenuity  of  their  fubftance,  and  their  fepara- 

-tion  from  earthy  impurity,  have  far  more  powerful  and  expedite  faculties  to  penetrate  and  difeufs. 

1.  Yet  mufi  you  ufe  none  ofallthefe  without  very  good  judgment  and  deliberation,  otherwife  there 
will  be  danger  of  inflammation. 

There  may  alfo  be  made -fomentations  of  difeuifing  and  refolving  herbs,  as  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  dane-weeds,  orris,  Bay  and  juniper-berries,  the  feeds  of  fenugreek,  anis,  fennel,  the  leaves  of 
;  '  fage,  rofemary,  chamomil,  melilote,  elder,  and  the  like,  boiled  in  wine  and  oih  the  following 

plafter  is  much  commended  by  the  ancients  to  digeft,  or  refolve  and  affwage  the  pain,  with  this 
^  which  draws  forth  thorns,  fplinters,  and  rotten  bones.  W^.fem.urtic.mundat.fium^borac.JalMam- 

moniaci^  rad.ariftoloch.  rotund,  colocinth.  terebinth,  venet.  an.  fo^nug.piperu  longk  xylobalfam.thur.nyr- 
rhje^  adippscap.gum.pinij  an.d.Y.  cer£  tb{-.  laBvs  ficus  fylv.'^\^ .  ex  omnibus  fecundum  artem  pr£paratis 
cum  olei  liliorum.^  &  vini  generofi  quantitate  fufficiente  fiat  emplajirum.  Let  it  be  applied  to  the  hip. 

Or,  Be  finapi  acerrimo  acetp  diffoluti^  ’^i].  fermenti  acris^  5  \^.pul,  herinodati,  Jij.  mellis  com.f\\].tereh.  |iv.' 

olei  laur*  &  de  Jpica.  an.  ^lyfar^fuenug.  5  i  {f .  terr£  formicarum  cum  ovis., \h].fol.  laur.falv.  rut.  rorifm.  an. 

m.  j.'.  vermium  terrejh  prapar,  The  earth  with  the  eggs  and  worms  (hall  be  boiled  apart  with 

the  white  wine,  and  herbs  cut  in  pieces,  and  thefe  being  ftrained  out,  the  reft  of  the  things 

(hall  be  added  according  to  art,  and  then  it  (hall  be  applied  to  the  hip.  Or  elfe.  Be  rad.  enul.  camp: 

figil.  Salom.bryon.  hifmal.  an.  ^ij.  coquantur  complete  &  terantur^  trafieiantur'per  fetaceum^  addenda farin. 

feenug.  &  hordefi  an.  ^j.  olei  liliorum.,  &  cham£m.  ^iij.  tereb.  ^iv.  cer£  quantum  fufiicit.,  fiat  cataplaf- 

ma.  Itrefolves,  affwageth  pain,  and  calleth  forth  the  humors  to  the  skin.  Or  elfe, 

at£  MarU.,  ^vj.  empl.  diachyl.  albi.,  Jiv.  croci  in  aqua  vit£  dijfoluti,  ^ij.  terebinth,  ^j.  ol.  de  ^ica  nardi 

quantum  fufficit.,  fiat  empl.  Let  it  be  fpread  upon  leather,  and  applied  wariti.  I  have  oftentimes  fud- 

denly  affwaged  the  pain  of  the  Sciatica.,  by  putting  to  the  pained  hip  the  root  of  black  Briony  cut  Black  briofjy 

into  llices,  and  applied,  when  the  tnatter  was  cold.  Or  elfe.  Be  cer£  citrm  &  tereb.  abiet.  an.  ^ij.  Ik  difeufleth. 

quefiant  fimul  in  vafe  duplki.,  &  ubi  rejrixerint.,  adde  pulv.  hermodact.  ^  p .  flor.  cbam£m.  irid.flor.an. 

5iij. fpk£  nardi.,  for.  thymi^  an.  ^iyinterioiis  cinamomi  ele^.&femin.najhm.an.  S'i\,crocif^iv.malaxan^ 
tur  fimul  manihus  axungia  porci  vetere  non  falita  unfiis.,  &fiatmafifa  empl.  But  ifthepainbe  not  by 
this  means  affwaged,  then  muft  we  come  to  powerful  medicines,  as  to  ufe  great  cupping-glaflcs 
applied  with  much  flame,  and  to  veficatories :  As,  H'.  cantharid.  'quibus  detra&£  funt  aU.,  Siujia-  ^ 
pbifagr.:^^).  finapi  oij.^  fermenti  acerrimi  ||S.  incorporentur  fimul,  &  fiat  veficatorium.  Mo  blifters  catory.  ^  ' 

may 
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may  beraifed  by  applying  the  inner  rind  of  Travellers- joy  to  the  weight  offome  two  drams,  a  little 
beneath  the  grieved  part :  you  muft  have  a  care  that  the  ulcers  that  remain  after  the  skin  of  the  bli- 
ilers  is  taken  off, do  ruii,  and  be  kept  open  for  fome  time  after, and  fo  more  of  the  humor  contained  in 
the  part  may  be  drawn  away.  But  if  we  cannot  avail  by  thefe  means,  we  muft  according  to  Hippo¬ 
crates  his  counfel,  come  to  the  laft  and  extremeft  remedy.  Such  (faith  he)  as  are  troubled  with  a  long 
pain  of  the  Sciatica,  have  their  hip  fall  out  of  joint.,  their  leg  confumes^  and  they  become  larAe.,  unlefs  they  be 
burnt.  We  have  alfo  read  the  fame  approved  by  Celfus.  It  is  the  laji  (faith  he)  and  mofi  effectual 
medicine  in  knger  difeafes.,  to  cauterize  with  hot  irons,  the  skin  of  the  hip  in  three  or  four  places  5  and  then 
not  heal  up  thefe  Ulcers  or  fontanels  as  foon  as  may  be,  but  to  keep  them  open,  by  pitting  thereinto  bullets  of 
gold,  or  fiver,  or  pills  of  gentian,  or  wax  melted  and  wrought  up  with  the  powder  of  vitriol,  mercury,  and 
%e  lik^  cathereticks,  until  the  affea  againji  whkh  we  ufe  this  remedy,  he  helped,  for  by  this  means  many 
have  been  helped.  Therefore  three  Or  four  adual  cauteries,  or  heit  irons  ihall  be  thruft  in,  about  the 
joint  of  the  hip,  that  they  may  enter  into  the  flefti  fome  fingers  breadth,  yet  fd  that  you  Ihun  the 
nerves.  Cauteries  here  do  good,  for  that  by  heating  the  part,  they  heat  and  diffolve  the  cold  hu¬ 
mors,  they  cut,  attenuate,  and  draw  forth  the  grofs,  and  vifeid,  fo  that  they  flow  out  by  the  ulcers, 
together  with  the  qpitture.  ‘Over  and  befides,  the  ligaments  are  ftrengthened  by  their  cicatrization. . 
and  their  loofenefs  helped,  and  by  this  means  the  whole  part  is  notably  corroborated. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Ofthejlatulentconvulfon,  or  convulfve  contraUion,  which  is  commonly  caM  by  theFrinch^ 

Gout  Cramp,  and  by  the  Englijh,  The  Cramp. 

what  the  /^nBT^Hat  which  the  French  call  Gout  Cramp,  we  here  intend  to  treat  of,  induced  thereto  rathef 
Cramp  is.  B  by  the  affinity  of  the  name,  than  of  the  thing  j  for  if  one  fpeak  truly,  it  is  a  certain  kind  of 

i  convulfion  generated  by  a  flatulent  matter,  by  the  violence  of  whofe  running  down  or  mo¬ 
tion,  oft-times  the  neck,  arms,  and  legs  are  either  extended,  or  con  traded  into  themfelves  with 
The  caufc  great  pain,  but  that  for  a  ftiort  time.  The  caufe  thereof  is  a  grofs  and  tough  vapor,  infinuating  it 

thereof.  felf  into  the  branches  of  the  nerves,  andrthe  membranes  of  the  mufoles.  It  takes  one  on  the  night,  ra¬ 

ther  than  on  the  day,  for  that  then  the  heat  and  fpirits  ufually  retire  themfelves  into  the  entrails 
and  centreof  the  body  j  whence  it  is  that  flatulencies  may  be  generated,  which  will  fill  up,  diftend 
and  pull  the  part  whereinto  they  fun,  juft  as  we  feelute-ftrings  arc  extended.  This  affed  often 
Who  fubjeft  takes  fuch  as  fwim  in  cold  water,  and  caufeth  many  to  be  drowned,  though  excellent  fwimmers, 

ffiereto.  ^beir  members  by  this  means  being  fo  ftraightly  cpiitraded,  that  they  cannot  by  any  meaiis  be  ex¬ 

tended  ;  For  the  skin,  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  wafer  is  contraded  and  condenfed,  and  the  pores 
thereof  ftiut,  fo  that  the  engendred  flatulencies  have  no  paffage  forth.  Such  as  give  themfelves  to 
drunkennefs  and  gluttony,  or  floth  and  idlenefs,  are  ufually  more  frequently  troubled  with  this  dif* 
The  cure  eafe,  by  reafon  of  their  heaping  up  of  crudities.  Therefore  it  is  cured  by  moderate  diet,  and  order- 
ine  of  the  body,  and  exeicifc  of  each  part  thereof  i  for  thus  they  gather  Itength,  and  the  generatim 
of  the  flatulent  matter  is  hindred.  In  the  very  time  when  it  takes  one,  the  patient  lhaU  be  cured  b«y 
long  rubbing  with  warm  cloths,  diud  aqua  vit<e,  wherein  the  leaves  of  fage,  rofemaryi  thyme,  f^o- 
ry,  lavendar,  cloves,  ginger,  and  the  like  difeuffing  and  refolving  things  have  been  infufed.  The 
extenfion  and  flexion  of  the  members  or  joints,  and  walking,  are  alfo  good. 

The  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Bookt 
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Of  the  LVES  VSSfS%SA,  and  thofe  Symptoms  rvhich 

happen  by  means  thereof. 
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What  the  Luts 
Vtnerta  is. 


CHAP.  I. 

THe  French  call  the  Eues  Venerea  the  Neapolitan  difeafe  >  the  Italians  and  Germans  (as  al¬ 
fo  the  Fnelilh)  term  it  the  French  difeafe  -,  theLatines  call  it  Pudendagra  :  others  name  it 
XwlfcfButit  makes  no  great  matter  how  it  be  caUed,  if  the  thing  it  felfbc  under- 
ftood  :  Therefore  the  X-Ktr  Venerea  is  a  difeafe  gotten  or  taken  by  touch,  but  chiefly  that  which  is 
in  unclean  copulation  s  and  it  partakes  of  an  occiflt  quality  commonly  taking  its  original  from 
.ulcers  of  the  privy  parts,  and  then  further  mamfefling  it  felf  by  puftles  of  the  head,  and  other 
external  parts  f  and  laftly,  infedting  the  entrails  and  inner  parts,  with  cruel  and  noautoal  torment- 
vhat  hurt  it  jng  pain  of  the  head,  Ihovdders,  joints,  and  other  parts.  In  ptocefs  of  time,  it  caufeth  kno  s  and 
"  hnii  tophi:  andlalHy,  conuptsand  fouls  the  bones,  diffolving  their,  the  flelli  about  th^  being 
Xtos  not  hurt  i  but  it  ctirupteth  and  weakneth  the  fubftance  of  other  parts,  according  to  the 
condition  of  each  of  them,  the  diflemper  and  evil  habit  of  the  af^ed  bodies,  and  the  mvwra- 
STor  continuance  of  the  morbifick  caufe.  For  fome  lofe  one  of  their  eyes,  others  both  :  Some 


loth  to 
Body, 
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lofe  a  great  portion  of  their  eye-lids,  other  fome  look  very  gaftly,  and  not  like  themfclves,  and  fome 
become  fquint-eyed.  Some  lofe  their  hearing,  others  have  their  nofes  fall  flat,  the  palat  of  their 
mouths  perforated  with  the  lofs  ot  the  bone  Eibmoides^  fo  that  inftead  of  free  and  perfect:  utterance, 
they  faulter  and  fumble  in  their  fpeech.  Some  have  their  mouths  drawn  awry,  others  their  yards 
cut  off,  and  women  a  great  part  of  their  privities  tainted  with  corruption.  There  be  fome,  who 
have  the  Vrethra  or  paffage  of  the  yard  obliruded  by  budding  caruncles,  or  inflamed  puftles,  fo  that 
they  canpot  make  water  without  the  help  of  a  Catheter,  ready  to  die  within  a  (liort  time,  either  by 
the  fupprelTion  of  the  urine,  or  by  a  gangrene  ariiing  in  thefe  parts,  unlefs  you  fuccor  them  by  the 
amputation  o^their  yards.  Others  become  lame  of  their  arms,  and  other  fome  of  their  legs,  a  third 
fort  grow  ftiff  by  the  contradioh  of  all  their  members  i  fo  that  they  have  nothing  left  them  found 
but  their  voice,  which  ferveth  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  bewail  their  miferies,  for, which  it  is  fcant- 
ly  fufficient.  Wherefore  fliould  I  trouble  you  with  mention  of  thofe  that  can  fcantly  draw  their 
breath  by  reafon  of  an  Jfihma :  or  thofe  whofe  bodies  walk  with  an  hedick  feaver,  and  flow  con- 
fumption  ?  it  fares  far  worfe  with  thefe,  who  have  all  their  bodies  deformed  by  a  Icprolie  arifiiig  The  Leprofic 
there-hence,  and  have  all  their  throttles  and  throats  even  with  putrid  and  cancrous  ulcers  >  their  fometimes  the 
hair  falling  off  from  their  heads,  their  hands  and  feet  cleft  with  tetters  and  fcaly  chinks :  neither  is®? 
their  cafe  much  better,  who,  having  their  brains  tainted  with  this  difeafe,  have  their  whole  bodies 
fhaken  by  fits  of  falling-flcknefs  s  who  troubled  with  a  filthy  and  curfed  flux  of  the  belly,  •  do  conti¬ 
nually  call:  forth  ftinking  and  bloody  filth.  Laflly,  there  are  no  kinds  ofdifeafes,  no  forts  of  fymp- 
toms,  wherewith  this  difeafe  is  not  complicate,  never  to  be  taken  away,  unlefs  the  virulency  of  this 
murrain  be  wholly  taken  away  ,  and  impugned  by  its  proper  antidote,  that  is,  argentum  viimm. 


CHAP.  ir. 

Of  the  caufes  of  the  Lues  Venerea. 


Hefe  are  two  efficient  caufes  of  the  Lues  venerea  •,  the  firfl  is,  a  certain  occult  and  fpeci- 
12-1 - - 1  -1  .11  r,  .  1  .  .  ^  .  .  K  ^  The  Lues  yene‘ 
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.  ■  ■  lick  quality  vyhich  cannot  be  demonftrated  •,  yet  it  may  be  referred  to  God,  as  by  whofe  JeTtSmm 
^  command  this  hath  affailed  mankind,  as  a  fcourge  or  puiflinent  to  reftrain  the  too  wanton  of  whore- 
and  lafeivious  lufts  ot  unpure  whoremongers.  The  other  is  an  impure  touch  or  contagion,  and  prin-  mongers, 
cipally,  that  which  happeneth  in  copulation ,  whether  the  man  or  woman  have  their  privities-trou- 
bled  with  virulent  ulcers,  or  be  molefkd  with  a  virulent  flrangury  (which  difeafe  crafty  Whores  co¬ 
lour  by  the  name  of the  whites)  the  malignity  catchethhold  of  the  other thus  a  woman  taketh  this 
difeafe  by  a  man,  cafting  it  into  her  hot,  open  and  moifl:  womb  i  but  a  man  taketh  it  from  a  wo¬ 
man,  which  for,  example  fake,  hath  fome  fmall  while  before  received  the  virulent  feed  of  a  whore- 
mafl er  polluted  with  this  difeafe,  the  mucous  fanies  whereof  remaining  in  the  wrinckles  of  the  wo* 
mans  womb,  may  be  drawn  in  by  the  pores  of  the  ftanding  and  open  yard,  whence  fucceed  malign 
ulcers,  and  a  virulent  flrangury.  This  virulency,  like  a  torch  or  candle  fet  on  fire,  will  by  little 
and  little  be  propagated  and  fent  by  the  veins,  arteries  and  nerves  to  the  noble  parts  •,  whofe  malig¬ 
nity  aflrong  liver  not  enduring,  by  the  flrength  of  the  natural  expulfive  faculty,  will  fend  it  into 
the  groins,  whereon  follovv  abfeefles,  therefore  called  Venereal  Buboes,  Thefe  if  they  return  in  a-  Venereal  bu* 
gain,  and  call:  not  forth  matter  by  being  opened,  will  by  their  falling  back  into  the  veins  and  arte-  returning 
lies,  infed  the  mafs  of  the  blood  by  the  like  tainture,  and  thence  willenfue  the  Lues  Venerea  :  Yet 
this  difeafe  may  be  got  by  a  more  occult  manner  of  touch,  as  by  breathing  only.  For  it  is  not  alto-  * 

gether  befide  reafon  and  experience,  that  a  woman  long  troubled  with  this  difeafe,  may  by  impor- Theiwr 
tunateand  often  killing,  transfufe  malignity  into  a  child  i  for  the  tender  and  foft  fubflance  of  a 
little  child  may  be  altered,  infeded,  and  by  little  and  little  corrupted  by  receiving  of  filthy,  and  in  • . 

their  whole  kind  malign  vapors.  For  it  is  known,  and  now  vulgarly  bdievedg  that  mid-wives, 
by  receiving  the  child  of  a  woman  infeded  with  this  difeafe,  have  got  this  affed,  the  malignity 
being  taken  and  drawn  into  their  bodies  through  the  pores  of 'their  hands  by  the  paffage  of  the  veins 
and  arteries.  Neither  doth  it  fpare  any  condition,  fex,  nor  age  of  men  :  for  not  only  whefoever 
ufe  copulation,  but  fuch  as  only  lie  with  them,  may  be  taken  with  this  virulency  i  yea  verily,  if  they 
only  lie  in  the  Iheets  or  coverings  which  retain  his  fweat,  or  the  virulency  caft  forth  by  an  ulcer. 

Thefame  danger  may  afiail  thofe  who  (hall  drink  in  the  fame  velTel  after  fuch  as  are  troubled  with 

this  difeafe  :  For  by  the  impure  touch  of  their  lips,  they  leave  a  virulent  fanies  and  fpittleupon 

the  edges  of  the  cup,  which  is  no  lefs  contagious  in  its  kind,  than  the  virulency  of  leprous  perfons, 

or  the  fome  of  mad  dogs.  Wherefore  it  is  ho  marvel  if  children  nurfed  by  an  infeded  nurfe"  How  nurfes 

draw  in  the  feeds  of  this  difeafe  together  with  the  milk,  which  is  only  blood  vvhitened  in  the 

breafts  i  or  infeded  fucking  children  by  their  hot  and  ulcerated  mouths,  may  transfufe  this  maligni- 

ty  into  the  body  of  the  nurfe,  by  the  rare,  loofe  and  porous  fubflance  of  the  dugs  which  it  frequently 
fucketh.  ,  . 

This^  following  hiftory  is  very  memorable.to  this  purpofej  A  certain  very  good  Citizen  of  this  An  hiftory* 
City  of  Paris  granted  to  his  wife,  being  a  very  chalk  Woman,  that  conditionally  Ihe  fhould 
nurfe  her  own  child,  of  which  fhe  was  lately  delivered,  (he  fliould  have  a  nurfe  in  the  houfe  to 
eafe  her  of  fome  part  of  the  labour  :  by  ill  hap,  the  nurfe  they  took  was  troubled  with  this  dif¬ 
eafe  >  wherefore  flic  prefently  infeded  the  child,  the  child  the  mother,  the  mother  her  husband, 
and  he  two  of  his  children,  who  frequently  accompanied  him  at  bed  and  board,  being  ignorant 
of  that  malignity  wherewith  he  was  inwardly  tainted.  In  the  mean  while  the  mother^  when  Ihe 
obferved  that  her  nurfe-child  came  not  forward,  but  cried  almort  perpetually ,  flie  asked  my 
counfel  to  tell  her  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  •,  which  was  not  hard  to  be  done,  for  the  whole  body 
thereof  was  replenilhed  with  venereal  fcabs  and  puflles,  the  hired  nurfes  and  the  mothers  nipples  • 
were  eaten  in  with  vmilcnt  ulcers  i  alfo  the  fathers,  and  the  two  other  childrens  bodies,  whereof 

»  the 
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the  one  was  three,  the  other  four  years  old,  were  troubled  with  the  like  puftles  and  fcabs.  I  told 
them  that  they  had  all  the  Lues  Venerea^  which  took  its  original  and  firft  off-fpring  by  malign  contagi¬ 
on  from  the  hired  nurfe.  I  had  them  in  cure,  and  by  Gods  help  healed  them  all,  except  the  fucking 
child  which  died  in  the  cure.  But  the  hired  nurfe  was  foundly  lalhed  in  the  prifon,  and  (hould 
ha  VP  been  whipped  through  all  the  ftreets  of  the  City,  but  that  the  Magiftrate  had  a  care  to  preferve 

the  credit  of  thVunfortunate  family. 


CHAP.  III. 

In  what  humor  the  malignity  of  the  Lues  Venerea  reftdes* 


why  the  pain 
isworfe  upon 
the  night^than 
on  the  day. 


T  Hough  in  the  opinion  of  many  the  antecedent  caufe  of  this  difeafe  be  the  mafs  of  blood 
containing  the  four  humors,  yet  I  had  rather  place  the  matter,  and  primary  and  chief 
feat  thereof  in  grofs  and  vifeid  phlegm  infeded  with  the  malign  quality  of  the  venereous 
venom,  and  from  this  beginning  and  foundation,  I  think  by  a  certain  contagious  growth,  it 
fooner  or  later  infeds  the  other  humors,  as  each  of  them  is  difpofed  or  apt  to  fuflfer ;  Oi  which  my 
opinion  there  are  many  arguments,  but  this  chiefly.  That  by  the  evacuation  of  a  phlegmatick  hu¬ 
mor  whether  by  the  mouth  and  falivation,  orbyftool,  urine,  or  fweat  in  men  of  what  temper  fo- 
ver  ’whether  cholerick,  fanguine  or  melancholick,  the  difeafe  is  helped  or  cured.  Secondly,  for 
that  the  excefsofpain  is  more  by  night  than  by  day,  becaufe  then  the  phlegm  bearing  Iway,  fevers 
the  periofeum  from  the  bone,  or  elfe  offends  it  and  the  reft  of  membranous  and  nervous  bodies 
by  the  acrimony  of  its  malignity.  Thirdly,  becaufe  the  patients  are  hurt  by  the  ufe  of  cold 
things  butufually  find  benefit  by  hot  medicines,  whether  they  be  ointments,  plaifters,  fumigati- 
or  whatfoever  elfe,  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly  applied.  Fourthly,  for  that  in  venereous 


pufties^'torirfoundreert^  at  the  root,  though  outwardly  they  make  ftiewof  cnb-lcr 

or  blood  :  For  being  opened,  you  ftiall  find  them  fluffed  with  a  certain  plaifter-likeand  tophous 
matter  or  elfe  with  rough  phlegm,  or  vifeous  'pus  ^  whence  arife  thefe  hard  tophi ,  or  bony  excrel- 
cences ’upon  the  bones,  if  not  from  phlegmatick  humors  there  heaped  up  and  concrete.  Fifth¬ 
ly,  for  that  the  fp€:ttn^^i^h  and  cold  parts  do  primarily  and  principally  feel  the  harm  of  this  difeafe, 
sixthly  for  that  the  ulcers  which  over-fpread  the  body,  by  reafon  of  this  difeafe,  admit  of  no  cure, 
unlefs  \o\x  caufe  fweats.  Therefore  if  the  matter  of  the  difeafe,  and  fuch  ulcers  as  accompany  if^ 
were  hot  and  dry,  it  would  grow  worfe,  and  be  rather  increafed  by  a  decodion  of  Guaiacum^  the 
rootsofaw^,  oxSarfapariUa.  Seventhly,  becaufe  oft-times  this  difeafe,  the  feed  thereof  being  ta¬ 
ken  or  drawn  into  the  body,  folieth  hid  for  the  fpace  of  a  year,  that  it  (hews  no  lign  thereof, 
which  happens  not  in  difeafes  proceeding  from  a  hot  matter,  which  caufeth  quick  and  violent  moti¬ 
ons  By  this  it  appeareth  that  the  Bafis  and  foundation  ofthe  L«e/ is  placed  orfeated 
in  a  phlegmatick  humor  :  yet  may  not  deny,  but  that  other  humors  confufed  therewith  may  be  allb 
in  fault,  and  defiled  with  the  like  contagion.  For  there  are  fcarce  any  tumors  which  proceed  from  a 
fimple  humor,  and  that  of  one  kind,  but  as  in  tumors,  fohere  the  denomination  is  to  be  taken  troin 
that  humor  which  carrieth  the  chief  fway.  , 


The  difeafe 
fometimeslies 
long  hid  in  the 
body  before  it 
fhevvs  it  felf. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Jignxa/ tile  Lues  Venerea. 

“IT  7  Hen  the  Lues  Venerea  is  lately  taken,  malign  ulcers  appear  in  the  privities,  fwellings 
m  A  /  in  the  groins,  a  virulent  ftrangury  runneth  oft-times  with  filthy  fanies,  which  proceeds 
V  V  either  from  the  projiau,  or  the  ulcers  of  the  urethra  \  the  patient  is  troubled  with  p^  ins 
in  his  joints,  head,  and  (houlders,  and  as  it  were  breakings  of  his  arms,,  legs  and  all  his  members, 
they  are  weary  without  a  caufe,  fo  that  neither  the  foot  nor  hand  can  eafily  perform  his  duty  > 
their  mouths  are  inflamed,  a  fwelling  troubles  their  throats,  which  takes  away  their  freedom  of 
fpeaking  and  fwallowing,  yea  of  their  very  fpittle  •»  puftles  rife  over  all  their  bodies,  but  chiefly 
certain  garlands  of  them  engirt  their  temples  and  heads  •>  the  Ihedding  or  lofs  of  the  hair,  difgra- 
ceth  the  head  and  chin ,  and  leannefs  deformeth  the  reft  of  the  body  s  yet  all  of  thefe  ufe  not  to 
Tbemoftcer-  appear  in  alldodies,  but  fome  ofthem  infome.  But  the  moft  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  are,  a 
tain  figns  of  callous  ulcer  in  the  privities,  hard  and  ill  conditioned,  and  this  fame  is  judged  to  have  the  lame  force 
the  Lues  vent-  ^  prognoftick,  if  after  it  be  cicatrized,  it  retain  the  fame  callous  hardnefs  i  the  Buboes  or  fwel- 
re<u  linos  in  the  groins  to  return  back  into  the  body  without  coming  to  foppuration  or  other  manifeft 

caufe,  thefe  two  figns,  if  they  concur  in  the  fame  patient,  you  may  judge  or  foretel  that  the  Lues 
venerea  is  either  prefent,  or  at  hand  j  yet  this  difeafe  happeneth  to  many  without  the  concourfe  of 
thefe  two  figns,  which  alfo  bewraieth  it  felf  by  other  manifeft  figns,  as  ulcers  and  puftles  in  the 
reft  of  the  body,  rebellious  againft  medicines  though  powerful,  and  difcreetly  applyed,  unlefs  the 
whole  body  be  anointed  with  Argentum  vtvum.  But  when  as  the  difeafe  becometh  inveterate 
many  become  impotent  to  venery,  and  the  malignity  and  number  of  the  fymptoms  increale,  their 
pains  remain  fixed  and  (table,  very  hard  and  knotted  tophi  grow  upon  the  bones,  and  oft-times  they 
become  rotten  and  foul,  as  alfo  the  hands  and  feet  by  the  corruption  of  fait  phlegm  are  troubled 
with  chops  or  clefts,  and  their  heads  are  feized  upon  by  an  opbiafis  ^nd  alopecia  »  whin  In  tumors 
with  roots  deep  faftned  in,  arife  in  fundry  parts  otthe  body,  filled  with  a  matter  like  the  meat  of 
Two  other  a  chefnut,  or  like  a  tendon  j  if  they  be  opened  they  degenerate  into  divers  ulcers,  as  putrid,  eating 
caufes  of  the  other  fuch,  according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  aftedfed  bodies.  But  why  the  pains  are 
excefs  of  pain  .^ievous  on  the  night  feafon,  this  may  be  added  to  the  true  reafon  we  rendred  in  the  prcce- 

in  t  le  nig  t.  Chapter,  firft,  for  that  the  venereous  virulency  lying  as  it  were  afleep  is  ftirred  up  and  enraged 
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by  the  warmnefs  of  the  bed  and  coverings  thereof-,  fecondly,  by  reafoh  of  the  Patients  thoughts 
which  on  the  night  feafon  are  wholly  turned  and  fixed  upon  the  oncly  objeef  of  pain* 

C  M  A  P.  V. 

Of  Frognofli:hf» 

IF  the  Difeafe  be  lat?ely  taken,  aflbeiated  by  a  few  fymptoms,  as  with  fome  fmall  number  of  pufcles,  The  fgns  of  a 
and  little  and  wandring  pains,  and  the  body  befides  be  young  and  in  good  cafe,  and  the  conUi-  curable  Lm 
tution  of  the  feafon  be  good  and  favourable,  as  the  Spring,  then  the  Cure  is  ealie,  and  may  be  ^ 
happily  performed.  But  on  the  contrary,  that  which  is  inveterate  and  enraged  by  the  fellowlhip  of 
many  and  malign  fymptoms,  as  a  fixed  pain  of  the  head,  knots  and  rottennefs  of  the  bones,  ill-na¬ 
tured  ulcers  in  a  body  very  much  fallen  away  and  weak,  and  whereof  the  cure  hath  been  already 
fundry  times  undertaken  by  Empericks,  but  in  vain  or  elfe  by  learned  Phyficians,  but  to  whofe  re¬ 
medies,  approved  by  reafon  and  experience,  the  malignity  of  the  difeafe  and  the  rebellious  virulency 
hath  refufed  to  yield,  is  to  be  thought  incurable,  elpecially  if  to  thefe  fo  many  evils  this  be  added,  that 
the  Patient  be  almoft  wafted  with  a  conftimption  and  hedick  leannefs,  by  reafon  of  the  decay  of  the  ^ 
native  moifture.  Wherefore  you  muft  onely  attempt  fuch  by  a  palliative  cure*,  yet  be  wary  here  in 
making  your  Prognofticks ;  for  many  have  been  accounted  in  a  defperate  cafe,  who  have  recovered 
for  by  the  benefit  of  God  and  Nature,  wonders  oft-times  happen  in  difeafes.  Young  m.en  who  are 
of  a  rare  or  lax  habit  of  body,  are  more  fubjedf  to  this  difeafe,  than  fuch  as  are  of  a  contrary  habit  and 
complexion.  For  as  not  all  who  are  cenverfant  with  fuch  as  have  the  Plague,  or  live  in  a  peltilent' 

Air,  are  alike  afteded  i  fo  neither  all  who  lie  or  accompany  with  fuch  who  have  the  Lues  Venerea^  are 

alike  infeifted  or  tainted.  The  pains  of  fuch  as  have  this  difeafe,  are  far  different  from  the  pains  of 

the  Gout.  For  thofe  of  the  Gout  return  and  torment  by  certain  periods  and  fits,  but  the  other  are  from  thof?  of 

continual  and  almoft  always  like  themfelves  ^  Gouty-pains  poftefs  the  joints,  and  in  thefe  condenfe  a  the  Gout. 

plafter-like  matter  into  knots  but  thofe  of  the  Pox  are  rather  faftned  in  the  midft  of  the  bones,  and 

at  length  dilfolve  them  by  rottennefs  and  puttefadion.  VenereOus  ulcers  which  are  upon  the  Yard, 

are  hard  to  cure,  but  if  being  healed,  they  (hall  remain  hard  and  callous,  they  are  iigns  of  the  difeafe 

lying  hid  in  the  body. 

Generally,  the  Lues  Venerea  which  now  reigneth  is  far  more  mild  and  eafie  to  be  cured  then  that  The  Lues 
which  was  informer  times,  when  asithrftl^gan  amongft  us:  belides,  each  day  it  feemjeth  to  be  becomes 
milder  than  other.  Aftrologers  think  the  caufe  hereof  to  be  this,  for  that  the  ccleftial  influences  which  S^formedy 
firft  brought  in  this  difeafe,  in  fuccefs  of  time  by  the  contrary  revolutions  of  the  Stars,  lofe  their  power  ic‘ was. 
and  become  weak,fo  that  it  may  feem  fomewhat  likely,  that  at  length  after  fome  few  years  it  may 
wholly  ceafe  5  nootherwife  than  the  difeafe  termed  Mentagra^  which  was  very  like  this  in  many 
fymptoms,  and  troubled  many  of  the  Romans  in  the  reign  oi'Liberius  and  the  Lichen^  w^hich  in  the 
time  of  Claudius  (who  fucceeded  Tiberius)  vexed  not  onely  Italy^  but  all  Ezirope  belides  :  Yet  Phyfi¬ 
cians  had  rather  take  to  themfelves  the  glory  of  this  lefs  raging  difeafe,  and  to  refer  it  to  the  many 
and  wholfom  means  which  have  been  invented,  ufed  and  oppofed  thereto  by  the  moft  happy  labours 
of  noble  Wits. 
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I 

MAny  forts  of  remedies  have  been  found  out  by  many  to  oppugn  and  overcome  this  Difeafe.  Why  the  de- 
Yetat  this  day  there  are  onely  four  which  are  principally  ufed.  The  firft  is  by  a  deco-  coftion  of 
(ftion  of the  fecond  by  Uniftion,  the  third  by  Emplafters,  and  the  fourth  by  Fu- 
migation:  all  of  them  by  Hydrargyrum^  the  firft  exceped.  Yet  that  is  fufficiently  ftrong  and 
powerful for  experience  hath  taught,  that  the  decodion  of  Gtmacum  hath  not  fufficient  ftrength  to  difeafe.  ^ 
extinguilh  the  venom  of  the  venerous  virulency,  but  onely  to  give  iteafe  for  atime-j  for  becaufe  'it 
heats,  attenuates,  provokes  Sweat  andUrin,  waftesthe  excrementitious  humours  by  drying  them  j 
it  feemeth  to  cure  tire  difeafe,  for  that  thereupon  tor  fome  time  the  pain  and  all  other  fymptoms  feem 
more  remifs :  but  tfiefe  endeavours  arc  weak  and  deceitful,  as  whereby  that  onely  which  is  more  fub- 
tle  in  the  humours  in  fault,  is  exhauired  and  difperfed  by  fweat.  But  Hydrargyrum  is  a  certain  higher  Hydrargyrum 
power,,  contains  therein  all  the  power  of  yet  much  more  excellent  and  efficacious  5  for  be-  is  fufficient  to 

fidesthat  it  heats,  attenuates,  cuts,  refolves  and  dries,  it  provokes  Sweat  and  Urin,  and  befides  it  ex-  overcome  the 
pels  noxious  humours  upwards  avid  downwards,  by  the  Mouth  and  Stool.  By  which  evacuations 
not  onely  the  more  fubtlc,  but  alfo  the  mq^e  grofs  and  feculent  excrements,  wherein  the  feat  of  this 
difeafe  is  properly  fixed,  are  difperfed  and  evacuated ",  by  which  the  Phyfician  may  be  bold  to  allure 
himfdfof  certain  victory  over  the  difeafe.  But  after  the  ufe  of  the  decodtion  of  Cuaiacum^  frelh  pains 
and  knots  arife  by  the  reliquesof  the  more  grofe  and  vifeous  humours  left  in  the  cavities  of  the  en¬ 
trails  i  but  Hydrargyrum  kzYes  no  reliques  behind  it. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Hoi»  to  mab$  shoice  of  the  Wood  Guaiacum. 


Hat  is  preferred  before  the  reft  which  is  of  a  great  log,  of  a  dusky  colour,  new,  gummy.  With 
a  frelh  ftrong  fmell,  an  acrid,  and  fomewhat  biting  tafte,  the  bark  cleaving  very  clofe  to 
the  Wood.  It  hath  afacultytoheat,rarifie3attenuatc,attra(ft:,  to  caufe  Sweat,  and  move  The  faculty, 

P  p  Urin, 
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The  parts. 


The  hot  and 
fiery  faculty 
of  the  bark.  ' 


Vlrin  and  befides  by  a  fpecifick  property  to  weaken  the  virulency  of  the  Lms  Venerea,  There  are  three 
fubft^ices  taken  notice  of  in  this  wood  ,  the  hrft  is  the  bark ,  the  other  is  a  whitith  wood  which  is 
iTCXt  to  the  bark,  the  third  is  the  heart  of  the  wood,  that  is,  the  inner,  blackilh,  and  more  dusky  part 
thereof.  The  bark  is  more  dry,  wherefore  you  (hall  ufe  it  when  as  you  would  dry  rnore  powerfully 
themid'dlefubftance  is  more  moift,  becaufe  it  is  more  fucculent  and  fat  *,  that  which  lieth  between 
both  is  of  a  mild  temper  :  wherefore  the  two  laft  are  more  convenient  for  delicate  Natures  and  rare 
Bodies,  which  require  lefs  drying.  Furthermore,  the  bark  muft  be  given  to  denfe  and  llrong  Na¬ 
tures,  that  by  the  more  fiery  force  thereof,  the  humours  may  be  made  more  fluid,  and  the  paffages  of 
the  l^dy  more  palTable.  But  I  would  here  be  underflood  to  mean  fuch  bark  as  is  not  putrid  and 
rotten  with  age,  to  which  fault  it  is  very  fubjed,  for  that  long  before  it  be  (hipped  by  our  people,  the 
wood  lieth  in  heaps  upon  the  Ihore  in  the  open  air,  until  they  can  find  Chapmen  for  it  i  which  when 
it  is  brought  aboard,  it  is  flowed  in  the  hold  or  bottom  of  the  (hip,  where  beneath  by  the  Sea  through 
the  chinks  of  the  boards,  and  above  by  the  Mariners,  itufually  gathereth  much  dirt.  When  it  is 
brought  hither  to  us,  it  is  bought  and  fold  by  weight,  wherefore  that  it  may  keep  the  weight ,  the 
Druggifts  lay  it  up  in  Vaults  and  Cellers  under  ground,  where  the  furface  thereof  bedewed  with 
much'moiflure,  can  fcarce  efcape  mouldinefs  and  rottennefs.  Wherefore,!  do  not  like  to  give  the 
dccodion  cither  of  the  bark  or  wood  which  is  next  thereto,  to  lick  people. 


The  propor¬ 
tion  of  the 
Gitaiacm  to 
the  W^ater. 
Whythe  deco- 
ftion  ougiit  to 
be  performed 
with  a  dry 
heat. 


Whether  it  be 
fit  to  add  pur¬ 
ges  to  a  deco- 
flion  of  Guai- 
acum. 


Hip.aph.  ult. 
je£t.6. 


How,  and  in 
what  quantity 
this  decoflion 
niufl  betaken 


Howto  dry 
the  fweat  of 
the  body. 


How  long  this 
decoftion 
mult  be  ufed. 


CHAP.  VIII.  , 

Of  the  preparation  of  the  decoCiion  of  Guaiacum. 

FIrfl  you  muft  have  your  Guaiacum  (haved  into  fmall  pieces,  and  to  every  pound  !of  the  (ha¬ 
vings,  add  of  fair  water  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  pints  ,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  nature  of  the 
party,  and  condition  of  the  difeafe  (hall  feem  to  require ,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  for¬ 
merly  mentioned  Indications.  Let  the  Water  be  hot  or  warm,  efpecially  ifit  be  in  Winter,  that 
fo  it  may  the  more  eafily  and  throughly  enter  into  the  body  of  the  wood,  and  draw  into  it  felfthc 
faculties  thereof  in  the  (pace  of  twenty  four  hours,  wherein  it  is  macerated,  then  boil  it  in  halneo^  to 
avoid  Empyreuma^  or  tafte  of  fire,  which  it  willcontrad  by  boiling  it  over  a  hot  fire.  Yet  fomc 
nothing  regard  this,  but  think  the  Patient  fulficiently  ferved,  if  they  make  a  decodfion  in  an  ear¬ 
then  pot  well  glaied  over  a  gentle  fire,  fo  that  no  part  of  the  liquor  may  run  over  the  mouth  of  the 
velTel,  for  that  thus  fomuch  of  the  ftrength  of  the  decodion  might  vanilh  away.  Howfoever  it  be 
made^,  let  it  be  boiled  to  the  coniumption  of  half,  a  third,  or  fourth  part,  as  the  nature  of  the 
Patient  and  Difeafe  (hall  feem  to  require.  There  be  fome  who  mix  divers  Simples  therewith , 
wliich  have  an  occult  and  proper  fympathy  with  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  principally  hurt 
by  the  Difeafe ,  which  at  the  leafl  may  ferve  in  (lead  of  a  vehicle  to  carry  the  faculties  of  the 
decodtion  thither  where  the  difeafe  mofl  reigneth.  Others  add  thereto  purging  Medicins,  whofe 
judgment  I  cannot  approve  of,  for  that  I  think  it  is  not  for  the  Patients  good  to  attempt  two 
evacuations  at  once  •,  that  is,  to  expel  the  humours  by  Sweat  by  the  habit  of  the  body ,  and  by 
purging  by  the  belly  •,  for  that  as  much  Urin,  fo  alfomuch  Sweat  (hews  little  evacuation  by  Stool. 
For  thefetwo  motions  are  contrary,  \vhich  Nature  cannot  brook  at  once:  For  Purging  dra\vs 
from  the  Circumference  to  the  Center,  but  Sweat  runs  a  quite  contrary  courfe,  and  this  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  many  and  great  Phylicians.  This  firft  decodion  being  boiled  out  and  flrained ,  the  like 
quantity  of  Water  (hall  be  put  to  the  fluff,  ormafs,  that  fo  being  boiled  again  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  infufion ,  and  drained ,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  Cinamon  for  the  ftrengthening  of  the 
Stomach,  the  Patient  may  ufe  it  at  his  meals,  and  between  his  meals  (if  he  be  dry)  for  his  ordinary 
drink.  The  quantity  of  the  firft  decodion  to  be  taken  at  once,  ought  to  be  fome  five  or  fix  ounces, 
and  it  (hall  be  drunk  warm,  thatfo  it  may  be  the  fooner  brought  into  adion,  and  left  theadual 
coldnefs  (hould  offend  the  ftomachi  and  then  the  Patient  being  well  covered,  (hall  keephimfelf 
in  bed,  and  there  exped  fweat,  which  if  it  come  (lowly  on,  it  (hall  be  helped  forwards  with  ftone- 
bottles'  filled  full  of  Water,  and  put  to  the  foals  of  the  feet.  If  any  parts  in  the  interim  (hall  be 
much  pained,  they  (hall  be  comforted  by  applying  of  Swines  bladders  half  filled  with  the  fame  de¬ 
codion  heated.  Neither  will  it  be  unprofitable  before  the  decodion  be  drunk,  to  rub  overall  the 
body  with  warm  linnen  cloths  ,  that  by  this  means  the  humours  may  be  attenuated,  and  the  pores 
of  the  skin  opened.  When  he  (hall  have  fweat  fome  two  hours,  the  parts  oppofitc  to  the  grieved 
places  (hall  firft  be  wiped,  then  prefently,  but  more  gently,  the  grieved  parts  themfelves,  left  a 
greater  conflux  of  humours  flow  thereto.  Thefe  things  being  done,  he  (hall  keep  himfclf  in  bed, 
Running  the  cold  air  until  he  be  cooled  and  come  to  himfelf  again,  fome  two  hours  after  he  (hall 
fo  dine,  as  the  difeafe  and  his  former  cuftom  (hall  feem  to  require,  fix  hours  after,  betaking  him¬ 
fclf  to  his  bed,  he  (hall  drink  the  like  quantity  of  the  decodion,  and  order  himfelf  as  before.  But 
if  he  be  either  weak,  or  weary  of  his  bed,  it  (hall  be  fufficient'to  keep  the  houfe  without  lying  down  v 
for  although  he  (hall  not  (weat,  yet  there  will  be  a  great  dilfipation  of  the  vapours  and  vene- 
nate  (pirits,  by  infenfible  traiffpiration  i  for  the  Lues  Venerea  by  the  onely  communication  of 
thefe,  often  times  catcheth  hold,  and  propagates  it  felf  in  lying  with  a  bedfellow  tainted  there¬ 
with.  But  it  is  requilite  to  have  let  bloud,  and  purge  the  body  by  the  advice  of  a  Phyfician ,  be¬ 
fore  the  taking  of  the  decedion  oi  Guaiacum  \  fo  whileft  he  doth  take  it,  it  much  conduceth  to  keep 
the  belly  foluble  (which  is  much  bound  by  the  heat  and  drinefs  of  fuch  a  drink)  and  to  preferve  the 
purity  of  the  firft’  Veins  by  a  Clyfter,  or  laxative  Medicin  taken  every  fifth  or  fixth  day.  But  for  the 
ufe  of  if,  we  muft  warily  cbferve,  taking  indication,  not  onely  from  the  malignity  and  contumacy 
of  the  Qifeale,  but  alfo  from  the  particular  nature  of  the  Patient  i  for  fuch  as  have  their  body  wa¬ 
fted  by  heat  and  leannefs,  and  their  skin  dry  and  fcaly  (whence  you  may  gather  a  great  aduftion  of 
the  humours,  and  as  it  were,  a  certain  incineration  of  the  habit  of  the  body)  muft  more  (jparingly 
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make  ufe  of  thefc  things,  but  rather  temper  the  body  by  humeding  things  taken  inwardly,  arid  ai?- 
plied  outwardly,  as  Baths,  Ointments  without  Quick-filver,  and  other  fuch  like  things ;  And  then 
a  very  weak  decodion  of  Guaiacum  (hall  be  uled  for  a  few  days  before  your  undion  with  Quicklilver. 

A  more  plentiful  diet,  as  it  draws  forth  the  difeafe,  which  of  its  own  nature  is  long,  fo  a  more  fparing  'Hie  manner 
and  (lender  diet  makes  the  ulcers  more  rebellious  and  contumacious,  by  a  hedick  drinefs.  '  of  Diet. 

Therefore  a  muddle  courfe  muft  be  kept,  and  meats  made  choice  of,  which  are  ht  and  naturally  en¬ 
gender  good  and  laudable  juice  in  the  body.  For  it  is  not  onely  great  ignorance,  but  much  more  cruel¬ 
ty  to  go  about  to  contain  all  Patients  without  any  difference,  within  the  llraight  allowance  of  four 
ounces  of  Ship-bisket,  and  twelve  damask  Prunes :  for  I  judge  it  far  better  to  diet  the  Patient  with 
Lamb,  Veal,  Kid,  Pullets,  fat  Larks,  and  Black-birds,  asthofe  which  have  a  greater  familiarity  with 
our  bodies,  than  Prunes  and  the  like  Junkets.  Let  his  bread  be  made  of  white  wheat  well  leavened, 
neither  too  new,  or  tough,  neither  too  old  or  hard.  Let  his  drink  be  made  of  the  mafs  or  drainings  To  whom, and 
of  the  Hrft  decodfion  of  boiled  with  more  water,  as  was  formerly  mentioned  •,  yet  if  there  what  manner 

arife  any  great  weaknefs  of  the  faculties,  you  may  permit  the  ufe  of  feme  little  Wine,  drinking  efpe-  bcaUowcd"^^ 
cially  before  each,  a  cup  of  the  lad  mentioned  decodfion.  Let  him  avoid  deep  prefen  tly  after  meat,' 
for  fo  the  head  is  filled  with  grofs  vapors.  Paffionsor  perturbations  of  the  mind  mud  alfo  be  avoided, 
for  that  by  thefe  the  fpirits  are  indamed  and  dilTipated  ^  all  the  delights  of  honed  pleafure  are  to  be 
defired,  but  venery  wholly  avoided,  as  that  which  weakens  all  the  nervous  parts.  Many  in  dead  of  The  defcripti=> 
a  decodfion  of  Guaiacum^  ufe  a  dccodtion  of  China,  Now  this  China  is  the  root  of  a  certain  R,u(h,  of 

knotty,  rare,  and  heavy  when  it  is  fredi,  but  light  when  it  is  waxed  old  i  it  is  alfo  without  fmell , 
whence  many  judge  it  void  of  any  effectual  quality,  it  is  brought  into  ufe  out  oilndia^  it  is  thtis  pre¬ 
pared,  it  is  cut  into  thin  round  dices,  boiled  in  Fountain  or  River  Water,  and  is  given  to  Patients  to 
drink  morning  and  evening  after  this  manner.  R:  Kad.  chin,  in  taleoLfect,  §  ij.  aqmfont,  ft  xi  j.  vifun-  prepara- 
danturper  hor.  xij.  &  coqnantur  ad  confitmption,  tertU  partU,  Let  him  take  5  vj.  in  the  morning,  and  fo 
much  at  night  •,  let  him  exped  a  fweat  in  his  bed  :  a  fecond  decodion  may  be  made  of  the  mafs 
remaining  of  the  fird,  but  with  a  lefs  quantity  of  water  put  thereto,  which  alfo  by  longer  boiling  may 
draw  forth  the  drength  remaining  in  the  mafs,  and  be  ufed  at  meals  for  ordinary  drink.  There  are 
fome  who  make  a  third  decodion  thereof,  but  that  is  wholly  unprofitable  and  unufeful.  SarfapariUa  0(Sarfaparlliai 
is’^prepared  alfo  jud  after  the  fame  manner. 


G  H  A  Pi  IXi 

Of  the  fecond  manner  of  curing  the  Lues  Venerea,  ndoich  u  performed  hy  FriCtion  orVntdion, 

THe  Cure  of  the  Lues  Venerea  which  is  performed  by  Undion  and  Fridion  is  more  certain, 
yet  not  in  every  kind,  condition,  and  feafon  thereof.  For  if  the  difeafe  be  inveterate  from 
an  humour,  tough,  grofs,  vifeous,  and  more  tenacioudy  fixed  in  the  folid  parts,  as  you  may 
gather  by  the  knotty  tumours  of  the  bones  •,  for  then  we  arc  fo  far  from  doing  any  good  with  a  Fri-  ■when  the  bo- 
dion  ufed  at  the  drd,  that  on  the  contrary,  we  bring  the  Patient  in  danger  of  his  life,  unlefs  we  (hall  dy  mud  be 
have  fird  prepared  the  tumor  to  expulfion,  by  emollient  and  digeding  ffiings  fird  ufed.  But  if  it  be  prepared  with 
lately  taken  with  moveable  pains,  pudles,  and  ulcers  in  the  jaws,  throat,  and  privy  parts,  th<en  may  it 
be  eafily  cured  without  fuch  preparatives,  efpecially  if  the  humour  be  fufficien tly  obedient,  and  aSu^^fQ^. 
it  were  prepared  of  it  felf,  and  its  own  nature.  Therefore  fird  ufing  general  medicins,  you  may  af¬ 
terwards  come  to  ule  the  Undion  with  Hydrargyrum, 


CHAP.  X, 

Of  the  choice  preparation  and  mixing  Hydrargyrum. 

HXdrargyrum  which  is  clear,  thin,  white,  and  duid,  is  the  bed  :  on  the  contrary,  that  which 
is  livid,  and  not  fo  duid,  is  thought  to  be  adulterated,  by  the  admixture  of  fome  Lead, 

That  it  may  be  the  purer,  drain  it  through  forrie  fheeps-Ieather,  for  by  preffing  it  when  it 
is  bound  up,  it  pad'eth  through  by  its  fubtilty,  and  leaves  the  filth  and  leaden  drofs  behind  it  on  the 
infide  :  Then  it  may  be  boiled  in  Vinegar, with  Sage,Pvofemary,  Thyme,  CamomifMelilot,  and  drai-  . 
ned  again,that  fo  many  ways  cleanfed,it  may  enter  into  Ointments  and  Pladers.  To  kill  it  more  fure-  How  to  kill  4/- 
ly,it  diallbe  long  wrought,  and  as  it  were  ground  in  a  Mortcar,  that  it  may  be  broken  and  feparated  Stntumvivm. 
into  mod  fmall  particles ,  that  by  this  means  it  may  not  be  able  to  gather  it  ielf  into  the  former  bo¬ 
dy  :  to  which  purpofe  you  may  alfo  add  fome  fulphur  or  fublimate^  as  we  lhall  (hew  hereafter.  It  is 
mod  ufually  mixed  with  Hogs-greafe,  adding  thereto  fome  Oil  ot  Turpentine, Nutmegs, Cloves, Sage,  •  -  '  -  - 

and  Galens  Tsezek,  If  a  Lcucophkgmatia  together  with  the  Lues  Venereaz^tGe  the  body,  then  hot, 
attenuating,  cutting  and  drying  things  lhall  be  added  to  the  Medicin,  which  lhall  be  provided  fot 
Uixffion  the  fame  lhall  be  done  when  as  we  would  have  it  to  enter  into  the  fubdance  of  the  bones. 

But  if  the  Patient  be  of  a  cholerick  temper,  and  his  bloud  eaiic  to  be  infiaraed,  youfhall  make  choice 

of  lefs  hot  attractive  and  difeuffing  things  •,  as  when  the  body  fhall  be  replenilhed  with  knotty  and 

feirrhous  tumours,  or  fqualid  by  exceflive  drinefs,  then  drall  emollient  and  humeCting  things  mixed 

therewith :  But  that  fuch  Ointments  may  have  a  better  confidence,  1  ufe  to  add  to  each  pound 

thercot,  four,  five,  or  fix  yolks,  ot  hard  Egs.  Therefore  this  lhall  be  the  form  of  the  Ointment  called 

Vigoes.  ^  R  Axung.porci^  ft  j;  olei  cham£m, aneth,majiich.&  laurinian,\  'yjlyrac,liquid,F>x,rad,enul£  cam.  An  un^lion 

pdrum  irit£^  &  ehuli^  an,  5  iij.  pul,  euphorb,  ^  fL  vini  odorif,  ft  j.  buUiant  omnia fimul  ujque  ad  conjimiptio-  argentum 

nem  vin^  dehide  cokntury  calatur£  adde  lythargyri  auri  ^  vj.  thurh^  majiich,  an,  5* Cyrej,pim^  |  j.  j-'.  tereb, 

venet,  j.  argentivivi^^iv,cer£  alb£^  5  j,  ,  Uquefadu  oleis^cum  cera  incorporeniur  omnia  fmulf  at  linimen- 

turn  adufunu  Or  elfe  R  Argentivivipr£paratij^  v].fublmatij‘^  j.^.  fulphuris  zwi,  f  \k  axung,porci falls  Another. 

Pp  2  expenis 
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expertif  fc  \.vite\los  ovorum  fub  cinerihm  coClorum^  nu.  iij.  ohi  terebinth.  &  laurini^  An.  \  ij.  thmac.  vet.& 
Ilowtomake  mithridat.i  \<.  fiat  linimentumut  arm  efi.  You  iliall  compofe  it  thus,  iirR  the  fublimatum  zudfulphur 
it.  (hall  be  finely  powdered,  then  fome  part  of  the  Argentum  vivum  and  Hogs-greaie  put  to  them,  then 

prefently  after,  fome  of  the  hard  yolks  of  Eggs,  continually  and  diligently  fiirring  and  mixing  them 
all  toc?cthcr.  All  thefe  being  well  incorporate,  add  fome  more  Argentum  vivum^  Hogs-greafe,  and  yolks 
of  Eggs,  and  incorporate  them  with  the  former  j  at  lail:  add  the  Oils,  then  Treacle  and  Mithridate, 
and  fo  let  them  be  all  beaten  together  for  a  whole  days  fpace,  and  thus  you  (hall  make  an  ointment  of 
How  to  pre-  ^  j  confidence,  which  I  have  oftai  ufed  with  good  fuccefs.  Yet  the  Hogs-greafe  (hall  be  firft 
pare  the  togs-  foiled  with  the  hot  herbs  good  for  the  finews,  as  Sage,  Rofemary,  Thyme,  Marjerom,  Lavender,  and 
yo^mix  others  which  the  Seafon  affords.  For  fo  the  axungia  acquires  a  more  attenuating  faculty,  and  confb- 

argmtm  vi-  dating  of  thofe  parts  which  the  Lues  Venerea  afflicts.  Befides,  when  unguents  are  made  for  this  pur- 
%’um  therewith  virulency  may  be  drawn  from  within  outwards,  by  fweats  and  tranfpiration  through 

the  pores  of  the  skin,  no  man  need  doubt  but  that  they  ought  to  be  furnifhed  with  relaxing  and 
rarifying  and  attradfive  faculties.  But  axungia,  betides  that  it  is  very  fit  to  kill  the  Argentum  vivum, 
it  alfo  relaxeth  and  mollifieth.  Now  Oleum  laurinum,  de  jpica,  rutaceum,  rarifie,  diged,  and  affwage 
pain.  Turpentine  alfo  extinguilheth  and  bridleth  the  Argentum  vivum,  moderately  heats,  refolves,  and 
drengthens  the  nervous  parts.  But  Argentum  vivum  is  the  proper  antidote  of  the  Lues  Venerea,  as 
that  which  cures  it  howfoever  ufed,  drying  by  the  fubtilty  ot  the  parts,  and  provoking  fwear.  Ve¬ 
rily  Treacle  and  Mithridate  fomewhat  conduce  to  refund  the  virulency  of  this  difeafe,  but  unlefs 
Argentum  vivum  affidas  a  ferret  to  hunt,  and  an  Alexiterium  to  impugn  the  difeafe,  they  can  do  no 
great  matter. 


CHAP.  Xi. 

Horv  to  ufk  the  VnUion. 

THe  body  and  humours  apt  to  caufe  or  nourifh  ^Lplethora  or  inflammation,  being  prepared  by 
digedive  fyrups,  and  evacuated  by  purging  and  bleeding  as  is  fitting,  according  to  the 
diredion  of  fome  Phyfician,  the  Patient  (hall  be  (hut  up  in  a  Parlour  or  Chamber,  hot  either 
by  Nature  or  Art ,  and  free  from  cold  blads  of  wind  for  cold  is  mod  pernicious  in  this  difeafe, 
both  for  that  it  hurts  the  nervous  parts,  already  ill-affeded  by  reafon  of  the  difeafe,  as  alfo  for  that 
Cold  mod  it  lelfens  the  efficacy  of  Medicins.  Wherefore  many  do  ill  in  this,  who,  whether  in  Winter  or  Sum- 
hurtful  to  fuch  mer  anoint  their  Patients  in  a  large  room,  expofed  on  every  fide  to  the  winds.  They  deal  (ome- 
asaretrou-  what  more  wifely,  who  put  a  cloth  fadned  like  half  a  Tent  prefently  behind  the  Patient,  though 
bled  with  the  by  the  Fire  fide,  fo  to  keep  away  the  cold  air  from  him.  Yet  it  is  thefafed  to  fet,  and 

uis  Ventrea.  patient  either  in  a  little  Room,  or  elfe  in  fome  corner  of  a  large  Room,  feparated  from  the 

red  of  the  Room  by  fome  hangings,  and  building  a  dove,  or  making  fome  fire  therein,  tor  fohe  may 
dand  or  fit  as  he  bed  likes,  the  longer,  and  with  thclefs  offence,  and  be  equally  heated  on  every  fidej 
whereas  fuch  as  are  anointed  in  a  Chimney  by  a  fircs-fide  cannot  but  be  heated  unequally,  being 
ready  to  burn  on  the  one  fide,  whiled  the  other  is  cold,  which  motions  are  contrary  hurtful  to  that 
we  require  i  befides,  if  the  Patient  (hall  be  weak  he  cannot  dand  and  endure  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Or 
if  he  be  (hame-faced,he  will  be  unwilling  to  (hew  all  his  body  at  once  naked  to  the  Surgcon,but  he  may 
without  any  harm,  and  with  modedy,  lying  on  a  Bed  in  a  little  Room  wherein  a  dove  is  made,  have 
all  his  limbs  anointed  about  the  joints,  and  prefently  bound  up,  either  with  doup's,  or  catded  cotten, 
or  brown  paper. 


CHAP.  XII. 

What  cautions  to  he  obferved  in  rubbing  or  anointing  the  Patient. 

He  (hall  be  anointed  orrubbed  over  with  the  Ointment  in  the  morning,  the  concodlion 
and  didribution  of  the  meat  being  perfeded,  which  fundions  otherwife  would  not  be 
well  performed,  the  powers  of  Nature  being  didraded  into  feveral operations :  Yet  if 
done, "mud  be  the  Patient  (hall  be  weak,  you  may  fome  hour  before  the  undion  give  him  fome  Geliy,  the  yolk 
anointed  fad-  of  an  Egg ,  or  fome  Broth  made  of  Meat  boiled  to  pieces ,  but  very  fparingly,  led  Nature  intent 
upon  the  concodion  of  folid  Meats,  or  in  great  quantity ,  fhould  be  drawn  away  from  that  which 
we  intend.  At  fird  let  oncly  the  joints  of  the  limbs  Ido  anointed ,  as  about  the  Wrids,  Elbows, 
ces'thfbodv  Knees,  Ankles,  Shoulders.  But  afterward,  if  the  Patient  (hall  be  more  drong,  and  a  greater  corn- 
mud  be  a-  motion  of  the  humours  and  bodyfeem  necelfaryi  the  emundories  of  the  principal  parts  may  al(b 

noinced.  be  anointed,  and  the  whole  fpine  of  the  back  j  yet  having  much  care,  and  always  (hunning  the 

principal  and  noble  parts,  led  we  (hould  do  as  thofe  butcherly  Empericks  do,  who  equally,  and  in 
like  manner  daub  and  rub  over  all  the  body,  from  the  fblesof  the  feet  to  the  crown  of  the  head  ; 
moreover,  diligent  regard  mud  be  had  of  thofe  parts  which  are  feiied  upon  by  the  (ymptoms  of 
this  difeafe,  that  they  may  be  more  anointed ,  and  that  it  may  be  more  throughly  rubbed  in.  Yet 
where  to  be-  you  may  always  begin  your  anointing  or  rubbing  at  thofe  parts  which  are  lefs  offended,  led  the 
gin  the  Undi-  humours  Ihould  be  drawn  in  greater  meafure  to  the  grieved  parr.  And  as  gentle  fridions  do  not 
fufficiently  open  the  pores  or  the  skin,  fomore  drong  and  hard  ones  (hut  them  up,  caufe  pain, 
and  more  plentifully  attrad  the  morbifick  matter.  Wherefore  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  ufe 
moderate  fridions,  taking  indication  from  the  drength  of  the  Patient,  as  that  whereto  we  mud 
dillhave  the  chief  regard.  There  is  alfo  another  thing  whereto  the  Pliyfician  and  Surgeon  mud 
diligently  attend,  as  that,  which  if  it  be  not  carefully  prevented,  will  either  haden  the  deach  ot  the 
Patient,  or  make  him  fubjedt  to  a  relapfe  j  that  is,  the  quantity  of  the  remedies  and  undtions,  and  the 

number 
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number  of  the  fridrions.  Which  confideration,  together  with  that  which  is  of  the  degrees  of  the  what  it  is  that 

temperaments  of  the  whole  body,  and  each  part  thereof,  much  troubles  the  minds  ot  good  Phy-  t, 

ficians,  and  maketh  the  Art  con jedural.  It  is  far  from  being  attained  to  by  Empericks  •,  yet  we  muft  conjeaur?!,'^^ 

endeavour  by  Method  and  Reafon,  that  by  the  Fvule  of  Indications  fo  frequently  mentioned,  we  may 

attain  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  as  near  as  may  be :  for  to  have  perfed  knowledge  hereof,  and  to  fay 

that  thofe  need  onely  four,  others  five,  and  otherlbmefix,  more  or  fewer  fridions  at  the  beginning, 

which  Empericks,  commonly  do,  is  a  thing  both  impoflible  and  vain.  All  thefemulf  be  changed 

and  ordered  according  to  the  malignity  and  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  condition  ot  theafic- 

ded  bodies.  Verily  we  muftfo  long  ufe  fridionS  and  undions,  until  the  virulent  humours  beper- 

fedly  evacuated  by  Spitting  and  Salivation,  by  Stool,  Urin,  Sweat,  or  infenfible  tranfpiration.  Which 

you  may  underftand  by  the  falling  away  and  drying  up  of  tlie  Putties  and  Ulcers,  and  the  ceafing  of 

the  pains  and  other  fymptoms  proper  to  this  difeafe.  In  many,  by  reafon  of  the  more  denfe  and 

compad  habit  of  the  body  Nature  is  more  flow  in  excretion.  Yet  I  have  learnt  by  long  experience,  who  muff  be 

that  it  is  bett  to  anoint  and  chafe  luch  twice  in  a  day,  to  wit  Morning  and  Evening,  fix  hours  after  rabbed  over 

meat.  For  fo  you  fliall  profit  more  in  one  day,  then  by  the  (ingle  fridion  of  three  days.  But  on  the  in  allay 

contrary,  I  have  often,  and  with  good  fuccefs,  rubbed  over  but  each  other  day  more  rare  and  delicate  but* 

bodies,  giving  them  one  or  two  days  reft  to  recoiled  their  ftrength,  which  by  the  too  much  diflblu-  every  ocher 

tion  of  their  fpirits  becoming  too  weak,  were  not  fufficient  to  expel  the  reliques  of  the  morbihek  day. 

matter.  And  certainly  about  the  end  of  the  appointed  fridion,  efpecially  when  as  the  Patient  begins 

to  flux  at  the  mouth,  the  bodies,  together  with  the  noxious  humours  are  made  fo  fluid  by  the  means 

of  the  precedent  fridion,  that  one  (ridion  is  then  more  efficacious  then  two  were  at  the  beginning. 

Therefore  as  Galen  bids,  when  as  the  difeafe  is  great,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  Patient  infirm,  that  Lib.  de  vent'. 
we  Ihould  part  our  bloud-lettings,  and  draw  a  little  and  a  little  at  once fo  alfo  here,  when  as  we  (hall 
obferve  Nature  ftirred  up,  and  ready  bent  to  any  kind  of  evacuation  by  the  Mouth,  Stool,  or  other 
like  5  you  ought  not  to  ufe  any  Undion  or  Fridion  oftner  than  once  in  a  day ;  yea,  certainly  it  will 
be  better  to  intermit  for  fome  few  days.  For  thus  Majfa  reports,  that  there  was  a  certain  man  who 
almoft  wafted  with  a  Confumption,  being  continually  afflided  with  the  moft  grievous  pains  of  this 
difeafe,  and  reputed  in  a  defperate  cafe  by  other  Phy  ficians,  was  notwithftanding  at  length  reco¬ 
vered  by  him,  when  as  he  had  ;anointed  him  thirty  feven  times,  putting  fome  time  betw'ccn  for  the 
recovery  of  his  ftrength.  I  my  felf  have  obferved  others,  who  thus,  by  the  interpolition  of  one  or 
two  days,  being  rubbed  over  for  fifteen  or  feventeen  times,  have  perfcdly  recovered.  Where  yoii  ; 
mult  take  this  courfe  in  refolved  and  weak  bodies,  yet  in  the  interim  you  have  a  care  that  the 
fridions  be  not  too  weak  and  fo  few,  that  the  morbifick  caufe  may  not  be  touched  to  the  quick  :  for  abie^Jo”expd 
in  this  kind  of  difeafe  Nature  doth  not  of  it  felf  endeavour  any  or  excretion  •,  it  requires  the  the  virulent 
auxiliary  forces  of  Medicins,  by  whofe  alliftance  it  may  expell  all  the  malignity.  Thefe  are  ligns  of  matter, 
fuch  a  crijis.)  either  at  hand  or  already  prefent,  if  the  Patient  be  fo  reftlefs,  fo  loath  all  things,  that  he  Signs  that  the 
canndt  remain  in  one  place  either  Handing  or  lying  •»  he  can  neither  eat  nor  drink,  if  he  be  ppprelfed  • 

with  a  continual  wearinefs,  almoft  ready  to  fwound,  yet  have  a  good  and  equal  pulfe,  and  gripings 
in  his  belly  alBid  him,  with  bloudyand  vifeous  dejedtions,  until  at  length  Natureafter  one  or  two  ,  ' 

days  portion  of  the  morbifick  matter  being  fpent,  be  fomewhat  freed,  and  all  pains  and  fymptoms 
fo  much  abated,  as  the  excretions  have  proceeded.  But  whereas  Medicins  are  not  fufficient  in  num¬ 
ber  or  ftrength,  there  follows  an  hr,  per  fed  which  leaves  behind  it  fome  reliques  of  the  morbi-  i 

tick  matter,  which  like  leven  do  fo  by  little  and  little  infed  the  whole  mafs  of  the  humours,  that  oft- 
times  after  ten  years  fpace  the  difeafe  rifeth  as  out  of  an  ambufh,  or  lurking-hole,  and  becomes  far 
worfc  than  before.  But  we  muft  in  like  manner  have  a  care  left  thefe  Medicins,  that  are  either  given  Inconv^nien- 
inwardly,  or  applied  outwardly,  be  not  too  ftrong :  for  bycaufing  fuch  colliquation  of  the  radical  ces  following 
moifture  and  folid  parts,  many  have  been  brought  into  an  incurable  confumption.  In  others  for-  ^eMce^nfti 
did  and  putrid  ulcers  have  thence  arifen  in  the  mouth,  which  having  eaten  a  great  part  of  the  Pa- 
late  and  Tongue,  have  degenerated  into  a  deadly  Cancer.  In  others  hereupon  the  tongue  hath  fo 
fwelled  up,  that  it  hath  filled  the  whole  capacity  of  the  mouth,  fo  that  it  could  not  be  bended  to 
any  part  of  the  mouth  for  chawing,  whereupon  they  have  by  little  and  little,  been  tamiihed.  Iii 
other  fome  there  hath  been  caufed  fo  great  colliquation  of  humours,  that  for  a  whole  monetli  after- 
tough  and  filthy  flaver  hath  continually  flowed  out  of  their  mouths.  Other  fome  have  the  mufcles 
of  their  jaws  relaxed,  others  troubled  with  aConvullion,  fo  that  during  the  reft  of  their  lives  they 
can  fcarcc  gape.  Others  by  lofing  a  portion  of  their  jaw,  have  loft  fome  of  their  teeth.  But  you 
muft  not  always  fo  long  anoint  and  chafe  the  body,  until  a  flux  of  the  mouth  or  belly  appear ;  For 
you  may  find  fund  ry  perfons,  who  if  you  fhould  anoint  or,  rub  them  to  death,  you  caiinot  bring 
them  to  flux  at  the  mouth  i  yet  thefe  will  recover  notwithftanding,  excretion  being  made  either 
by  infenfible  tranfpiration,  or  evacuation  of  Urin,  or  fome  gentle  flux  of  the  belly,  either  pro-  For  v^hat  per- 
cured  by  Art,  or  coming  of  it  felf.  In  which  cafe  I  have  oblerved  that  many  have  received  much  a  purging 
goodby  a  purging  decodf ion  of  adminiftred  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  peccant  hu- 

mour,  and  given  for  fome  days  in  the  morning,  adding  thereto  white  Wine,  if  the  body  abounded  good, 
with  tough  and  vifeid  humours.  Dyfenteries,  or  bloudy  Fluxes  caufed  by  Unhfions,  may  be  helped  The  cure  of  a 
by  Clyfters,  wherein  much  Hogs-greale  is  diffolved  to  retund  the  acrimony  caufed  by  the  Medicift  Dysentery  oc- 
,and  humour  which  nourilheth  the  Dyfentery.  Alfo  new  Treacle  diftolved  in  new  milk,  is  thought  by 

wonderfully  to  mitigate  this  fymptom.  ^  friftion°"^ 
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they  are  chief¬ 
ly  ufeful. 


The  defcripti- 
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Reft  rift  ivc 
repelling  Gar 
garifms. 


To  dry  the 
ulcers  of  the 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  third  manner  of  Cure^  which  vs  performed  by  Cerates  and  Emplafiers^as  fubftitutes  ofVndions, 

— ^Or  that  fandr'y  by  reafon  of  the  natoe,  abhor  the  ufe  of  fi:i(5tion,  which  is  performed  by  the 
fore-mentioned  Ointments,  therefore  there  is  found  out  another  manner  ot  cure  by  Cerates 
J  and  Emplafters,  as  fubftitutes  ofFridlions,  but  that  ufually  is  fomewhat  flower  i  for  which 
purpofe  it  is  not  needful  onely  to  ufe  the  things  which  are  defcribed  by  Vigo^  but  you  may  alio  devife 
other,  which  are  more  or  lefs  anodyne,  emollient,  attenuating,  difcufling,  or  drying,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  prefent  difeafe,  fymptoms,  humours,  and  Patient,  never  omitting  Hydrargyrum^ 
the  onely  antidote  of  this  difeaie.  Such  Emplafters  mitigate  pains,  and  knots,  and  reiblve  all  hard- 
nefs,  and  are  abfolutely  very  effectual  •,  for  continually  fticking  to  the  body,  they  continudly  operate; 
Wherefore  they  are  of  prime  ufe  in  relapfes  of  this  difeafe,  or  when  the  humours  arc  thick  and  vifcous, 
or  otherwife  lie  deep  in  the  body,  and  very  difficult  to  root  out.  But  for  that  they  work  more  flowly 
oft-times,  fuch  as  uie  them  are  forced  at  length  to  ufe  fome  fri6tions  to  ftimulate  Nature,  andcaufc 
the  ipeedier  excretion.  Yet  in  fome,  whole  bodies  and  humours  have  been  fluid,  either  by  Nature 
or  Art,  the  applied  Emplafters  have  in  three  days  fpace  procured  evacuation  fufficient  for  the  difeafe, 
fo  that  if  they  had  not  been  taken  away,  they  would  have  caufeda  colliijuation,  like  that  which  we 
lately  mentioned  in  too  violent  ffit^f ion ;  Wherefore  youlhallule  the  like  diferetion  in  taking  of 
thefe ,  as  you  ufe  in  your  un6i:ions  and  fridfion.  In  ftcad  of  de  Vigo^  this  following  may  be  fitly 
ufed.  ik  Maif£  Emp.  meliU  &  oxycr,  an.  fe  (3.  argenti  vivi  extin.  5  vj.  oleo  laurino,  &  ekj^ica  reducantur 
adformam  emplaflri.  Thefe  Plaifters  muft  be  equally  fpread  upon  leather,  and  laid  upon  the  fame 
places  of  the  joints,  as  were  formerly  mentioned  in  the  cure  by  tridtions.  Yet  mine  ffiere  be  who 
cover  with  the  plaifter  all  the  arm,  from  the  hand  even  to  the  Ihoulder,  and  all  the  leg  from  .the  top 
of  the  knee,even  to  the  ends  of  the  toes,  which  thing  I  do  not  difallow  of,  il  fo  be  that  the  places  or  the 
joints  be  covered  over  with  a  thicker  Plaifter  .They  muft  be  left  fticking  thereon  fo  long,until  Nature 
be  ftirred  up  and  provoked  to  caule  excretion  of  the  virulent  humours.  Yet  if  in  the  interim^  great 
itching  ftiall  arife  in  the  parts,  you  may  take  them  off  fo  long  until  the  parts  (hall  be  fomented  with 
a  decodtion  of  the  flowers  of  Camomil,  Melilot,  red  Rofes,  and  the  like,  made  in  Wine,  to  diffufs  that 
which  caufed  the  itching,  and  then  you  may  lay  them  on  again.  Some  to  hinder  the  riling  of  any 
itch,  lay  not  the  bare  Plaifter  to  the  part,  but  cover  it  over  with  Sarcenet,  fo  to  keep  it  from  fticking, 
and  thus  intercept  the  tranfpiration  of  the  part,  the  caufe  of  itching.  They  (hall  be  ftronger  or 
weaker,  and  lie  to  the  part  a  long  or  Ihorter  fpace,  as  long  as  the  indications  fo  often  formerly  meiv 
tioned,  lhallfeem  to  require.  The  effedts  of  Emplafters  are  the  fame  as  of  fridlions :  for  tl^y  caule 
excretion,  one  while  byinfenlible  tranfpiration,  other  whiles  by  a  Diarrhoea^  or  flux  of  the  belly  j 
fometimes  byllrins,  but  moft  frequently  (which  Cr/jr/ is  alfomoft  certain)  by  falivation.  Sordid 
and  virulent  ulcers  often  breed  in  the  Mouth,  Tongue,  Pallat,and  Gums  by  falivation,  by  reafon  of 
the  acrimony  of  the  virulent  humours  adhering  to  the  fide  of  the  mouth ;  to  hinder  the  growth  ot 
thefe,  many  injedt  Clyfters  made  of  emollient  things,  efpecially  at  the  beginning  of  the  falivation,  fo 
to  draw  downwards  the  humours  forcibly  flying  up  in  greater  quantity  than  is  tit,  although  the  part 

it  felf  may  endure  them.  ...  .  ,  t 

There  are  alfo  fome,  who  to  the  fame  end  give  a  purging  Medicin  at  the  very  time  when  as  the 
humours  are  ready  to  move  upwards,  the  which  I  think  is  not  a  fafe  courfe.  The  cure  of  fuch  ul¬ 
cers  is  far  different  from  the  cure  of  others  \  for  they  ought  by  no  means  to  be  repercuffed  or  repelled, 
how  inflamed  foever  they  be,  but  onely  to  be  mitigated  by  gargarifms,  fo  onely  to  leflen  the  heat, 
and  that  by  this  frequent  walking  of  the  mouth,  you  may  hinder  the  fticking  or  'furring  of  vifeid 
humours  to  fuch  like  ulcers.  A  decodf  ion  of  Barley ,  Cows  milk  warm,  held  and  gargled  in  the 
mouth,  the  mucilages  of  the  feeds  of  Mallows,  Marlh-mallows,  Pftlium^  Lettuce,  Line  extradied  in  the 
W^ater  of  Barley,  Mallows,  and  Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  are  good  for  this  purpofe  i  for  thus  the  ulcers 
become  more  mild,  and  the  tenacity  of  the  adherent  humours  is  loofed.  You  muft  at  the  firft  beware 
of  ftrong  detergent  Medicins,  foralmoft  all  fuch  have  acrimony  joined  with  them,  which  willin- 
creafe  the  pain,  but  chiefly  in  the  ftate  of  the  difeaie :  for  lb,  the  ulcers  gently  cleanfed  by  frequent 
gargling,  would  become  worfe  by  the  ufe  of  acrid  things.  Therefore  it  lhall  be  fufficient  to 
ufe  of  the  fore-mentioned  Medicins,  fo  to  hinder  the  increafe  of  the  filth,  and  inflammation  of  th^ 
ulcers,  if  fo  be  that  fuch  ulcers  be  not  too  exceeding  malign  and  burning.  For  if  it  ftiall  happe^n  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  powerful  efficacy  of  the  applied  Plafters,  or  by  the  violence  of  Nature  in  its  motion  01  the 
ill  humours  upward,  that  fuch  ftore  of  vifcous  and  grofs  humours  are  carried  to  the  mouth,  that  it 
wants  little,  but  that  the  part  it  felf  is  over-ruled  by  the  morbifick  matter,  fo  that  by  the  violence  and 
continuance  of  the  flux,  the  Mouth  and  Jaws  become  fo  fwelled.,  that  a  gangrene  is  to  be  feared,  by 
hindring  the  entrance  of  the  fpirits,  and  extinguilhing  of  the  native  heat  of  thefe  parts.  In  this  cafe 
we  are  torced  to  leave  the  proper  cure  for  to  wdthftand  the  accidents,  and  for  this  purpofe  we  ufe  rcr 
ftribtive  and  repelling  things,  fuch  as  are  Barley  Water,  Plantain,  Night-lhade,  Knot-grafSjShepherds- 
purfe,  and  the  like  •,  with  fyrup  of  Pvofes,  Violets,  Quinces,  Berberies,  Pomgranats,  and  the  like  i  alfo 
fuch  are  the  mucilages  and  decodtions  of  the  feeds  ot  Lettuce,  Plilium,  Quinces,  Plantain,  Night-lhade, 
Water-lillies,  Wood-bind,  &c.  Alfo  it  is  convenient  to  procure  fweats  by  Stoves,  or  the  application 
of  any  hot  and  drv  things  s  for  thus  the  humours  which  run  forth  of  the  veffels  into  all  the  mrfacc 
of  the  body,  are  diverted.  But  when  as  the  courfe  of  the  humours  running  to  the  mouth,  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  flop,  and  the  tumours  of  ulcers  begin  to  leflen,  then  nothing  hinders,  but  that  we  may  ufe 
gently  detergent  things,  as  Syrup,  rnjkrumftccar.  melrofat.  Oiamoron^  Oianneum^  and  the  like.  But 
when  it  is  time  to  dry  the  ulcers,  they  may  be  lightly  touched  with  Alum-water,  or  with  Aquafortis^ 

fuch  as  Goldfmiths  have  ufed  for  the  feparation  of  Metals.  They  may  alfo  frequently  ufe  drying 

Gargarilms 
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Cargarifms  made  with  aftridlion  of  the  water  of  Rofes,  Plantain,  Night-fhade,  Shcphcrds-purfe, 

Knot-grafs, and Dogs-tongue,  boiling  therein  halauii.rof.rnb,myrtiL  fumach, alum,  acacia^  berber.gallar^ 

malicor.  and  the  like.  During  the  time  of  fluxing  or  falivation,  you  rilufl  diet  and  feed  the  Patient  with 

liquid  meats,  and  thofe  of  good  juice  and  eafle  digeflion,  for  that  then  he  can  neither  chaw,  fwallow, 

nor  digefl  hard  things :  For  Nature  wholly  intent  upon  the  excretion  of  the  noxious  and  peccant 

humours,  as  alfo  weakned  by  the  bitternefs  of  pain,  watchings  and  unquietnefs,  and  confcquently  a 

great  refolution  of  the  fpirits,  cannot  infifl:  powerfully  upon  the  work  of  concodion.  Therefore  he  Manner  of 

lhall  be  fed  with  rear  new-laid  Egs,  Caudles  of  the  fame.  Barley-creams,  Cullelfes  made  of  a  decodion  diet  when  the 

of  Knuckles  of  Veal,  and  a  Capon,  and  Gellies  i  and  with  thefc  in  fmall  quantity,  but  frequently  ad-  i^outh  is  ulce- 

miniftred,  always  gargling  his  mouth  before  he  eat.  For  his  drink  he  (hallufe  a  decodtion  of  Gwaia- 

cum  aromathedwith  a  little  Cinamoir,  but  if any  defire  that  the  drink  fhall  become  nourilliment 

for  that  the  Patients  cannot  feed  on  more  folid  meats,  you  may  give  them  old  W ine,  Claret  and  thin, 

mixed  with  fome  Barley-water.  Some  there  are  who  liecp  fome  crums  of  pure  Manchet  in  the  fore- 

faid  Wine,  and  then  prefs  it  our,  but  yet  fo,  that  there  may  fome  part  of  the  bread  r-emain  therein, 

which  may  make  it  morenourifhing,  and  lefs  (harp  or  acrid.  Others  fleep  bread  hot  out  of  the  Oven 

in  Wine  for  the  fpace  of  a  night,  then  they  diftil  it  all  over  in  balneo  Marie  \  the  liquor  which  comes 

over  is  more  ftrong  and  hot,  but  that  which  flows  out  afterwards,  more  mild,  and  i’uch  as  the  Patient 

may  ufe  to  mix  with  his  Wine  without  any  danger,  for  his  better  nourilhmeht,  and  the  recovery  of 

his  ftrength. 

For  to  refrefh  the  fpirits  in  fear  of  fainting,  Mufeadine,  Hippocras,  Rofe  Vinegar,  and  the  like,  put 
to  the  nofe  to  fmell  to,  will  be  fufficient,  unlefs  peradventure  the  Patient  fhould  naturally  abhor  fuch 
things,  for  fo  they  would  rather  dejedf  the  powers  and  fpirits.  In  the  interim  you  muft  have  care  of 
the  belly,  that  you  keep  it  open  by  gentje  and  emollient  Clyfters. 


CHAP.  XIV.  , 

Of  the  fourth  manner  of  Curing  the  Lues  Venerea.  , 

SOme  have  devifed  a  fourth  manner  of  curing  the  Lues  Venerea-,  which  is  by  Suffim.,  or  Fumiga-" 
tions.  I  do  not  much  approve  hereof,  by  reafon  of  fundry  malign  fymptoms  which  thence 
arife,  for  they  infed:  and  corrupt  by  their  venemous  contagion,  the  Brain  and  Lungs,  by  whom 
they  are  primarily  and  fully  received,  whence  the  Patients  during  the  refidue  ot  their  lives,  have 
{linking  breaths.  Yea  many  while  they  have  been  thus  handled  have  been  taken  hold  of  by  aeon-  hurt  that 
vulfion  and  a  trembling  of  their  Heads,  Hands,  and  Legs,  with  a  Deafnefs,  Apoplexy  ,  and  laltly,  mi-  follows  upon 
ferable  death,  by  reafon  of  the  malign  vapours  of  Sulphur  and  Quickfilver,  whereof  Cinnabaris  con-  Fumigations, 
fills,  drawn  in  by  their  mouth,  nofe,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  body.  VV  herefore  I  can  never  approve 
the  ufe  of  fuch  fumigations  which  are  to  be  received  in  fumes  by  the  mouth  and  noftrils  for  to  work 
upon  the  whole  body  •,  yet  I  do  not  diflike  of  that  which  is  undertaken  for  fome  one  part  onely,  as 
to  dry  up  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  which  fo  affedf  it,  they  cannot  be  overcome  by  any  other  means,  or 
for  to  difperfe  or  digeft  knots,  or  to  refolve  fixed  pains,  otherwife unmovcable.  Thefe  Fumiga-  what  fumiga¬ 
tions,  by  reafon  of  the  admixture  qH argentum  vivum.,  have  an  attenuating,  cutting,  refolving,  and  col-  tions  good, 
liquating  faculty.  Thofe  who  prepare  thefe  Fumigations  for  the  cure  ot  the  whole  difeafe  and  body, 
take  this  courfe.  They  put  the  Patient  under  a  Tent  or  Canopy  made  clofe  on  every  fide,  left  any  common 
thing  Ihould  expire,  and  they  put  in  unto  him  a  Velfel  filled  with  hot  coals,  whereupon  they  plenti- 
fully  throw  Cinnabaris.,  that  fo  they  may  on  every  fide  enjoy  the  riling  fume,  juft  after  the  fame  man-  ^ 
ner  as  Farriers  ufe  to  fmoak  their  Horfes  for  the  Glaunders :  they  repeat  this  every  day  fo  long,  until 
they  begin  to  flux  at  the  mouth.  The  principal  matter  or  bafs  of  fuch  Fumigations,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  noted,  is  Cinnabaris  confifting  of  Sulphur  and  argentum  vivum  mixed  together  :  there  is  added 
alio ,  Kadix  ireos for,  thus.,  olibanum  myrrha^juncus  odoratus-,  ajfa  odorata.,  majiicbe  terebinthina  &  theriaca., 
all  which  have  a  faculty  to  refolve  and  itrengthen  the  Spirits  and  Nature,  and  corred  the  ftench  and  The  matter  of 
evil  quality  of  the  argentum  vivum.  There  are  alfo  other  P'umigations  made  after  another  manner,  them, 
but  that  allb  argentum  vivum  isextindl,  and  as  it  were  fixt  after  this  manner,  let  fome 

Lead  be  melted,  and  let  there  be  poured  or  put  thereto  fome  argentum  vivum.,  then  let  it  all  be  povv- 
dered,  adding  thereto  Antimony,  Aloes,  Maftich,  Coperas,  Orpiment,  and  Benjamin  made  into  Pow- 
der,  and  framed  into  Trochifees  with  fome  Turpentine.  Or  elfe  R  Cinnabaris  5  j.  ftyracis  liq.  &  ca- 
lamit£,  nucis  mojehati  an,  5  iiybenzoini  |  \^,  excise  terebinth,  fiant  trochifei pondetis  5  ij.  for  the  alorefaid 
ufe.  The  terebinthina  is  added  to  incorporate  the  dry  things,  and  the  gums  are  added  to  yield  mat-  Trochifees  for 
.  ter  to  the  fume.  But  virulent  ulcers  of  the  Lues  Venerea  lhall  not  be  fumigated  before  they  be  clean-  fumigatious. 
fed  •,  alfo  this  following  Fumigation  is  good*  R  Cinnab,  |  j.  benzeini,  myrrhe.,  jiyrads,  olibani,  opopa- 
nacis,  an,  |  ($.  majiiches.,  mads.,  thuds.,  an,  £  ij.  exdpiantur  terebinth,  &  fiatjuffumigium. 


C  H  A  P.  XV. 

Lhe  Cure  of  the  fymptoms-,  or  fympiomatkk^  affeds  of  the  Lues  Venerea  :  and  firji, 

of  the  V leers  of  the  Lard, 

CAllous  and  malign  ulcers  in  this  difeafe  may  grow  all  over  the  Yard but  thefe  are  ftr  more  Ulcers  of 
malign  which  arife  upon  the  Prepuce, than  thofe  that  grow  on  the  Gians  or  Nut  of  the  Yard.  jJjorrmalira 
Now  they  are  rebellious  to  the  common  Medicins  ot  Ulcers  which  happen  otherways,  and  than  chofe  of 
they  are  alfo  fubjed:  to  turil  into  a  Gangrene, fo  that  lundry  who  have  not  in  time  provided  for  them-  the  GLans^ 
felves  by  the  ufe  oil  ^gentum  vivum,  are  forced  for  their  negligence,  to  fuffer  the  lofs  of  their  , 
and  oft  times  of  their  whole  Yard;  Yet  lam  of  opinion,  that  I  think  we  muft  begin  the  cure  of 

Ulcers 
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Ulcers  of  the  Yard  with  the  general  remedies  of  Ulcers.  For  all  Ulcers  arifing  in  thefe  parts  by 
reafon  of  copulation,  are  not  virulent.  But  when  as  we  (hall  find  that  we  do  no  good  by  this  means, 
and  that  the  difeafe  notwithftanding  grows  worfe  andworfc,  then  mull  we  come  to  make  bfeof 
fuch  things  as  receive  argentum  vivum^  that  by  thefe  we  may  refill  the  virulency  which  is  ready  to  dif- 
perfe  it  fe&over  all  the  body  •,  yet  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  all  thefe  things  be  endued  with  fuch 
faadties  as  may  return  the  malign  acrimony  of  this  venom,  fuch  an  one  is  this  following  cofyium  of 
Laniunhs  Col-  Lanjranh  Vini  albi,\h  j.  aq.rof,  & plantag.  an.  quart  i .  auripg.  3  ij.  viridis  £ris,  3  j-  aloes,  myrrh£,  an. 
lyrim.  a  ij.  terantur  fubtilifime,  &  fiat  collyrium.  Alfo  thefe  ulcers  may  be  profitably  touched  with  Mercury 

water,  or  aquafortis  which  the  Goldfmiths  have  ufed,  or  elfe  Mercury  in  Powder,  or  our  ^gyptiacum : 
but  the  falling  away  of  the  Efchar  lhall  be  procured  with  bafilicon,  or  frelh  butter.  Yet  I  think  it  not 
fit  to  ufe  thefe  acrid  things  without  very  great  caution,  for  fear  of  a  Gangrene,  which  eafily  happens 
to  this  part :  but  if  fuch  Ulcers  are  fo  llubborn,  that  they  will  not  yield  to  thefe  remedies,  then  muft 
we  come  to  the  fridlion  or  undion  of  the  groins,  perin£um,  and  ulcers,  with  the  Ointments  formerly 
preferibed  for  the  general  fridion.  Alfo  Fumigations  may  be  made,  as  we  mentio^ied  in  the  former 
Chapter :  For  thus  at  length  the  malignity  of  the  virulent  humour  will  be  overcome,  and  the  callous 
haydnefs  mollified-,  and  laftly,  the  Ulcers  themfelves  cleanfed,  and  being  cleanfed,  confolidated. 
Sorhetimes  after  the  perfed  cure  of  fuch  Ulcers,  there  will  appear  manifeft  figns  of  the  Lues  Venerea 
in  many,  which  Ihewed  not  themfelves  before,  for  that  the  virulency  flowed  forth  of  the.running 
Ulcers,  and  now  this  vent  being  ftopt,  it  flows  back  into  the  body,  and  Ihews  figns  thereof  in  other 
parts-,  and  thefe  men  have  need  of  a  general  Undion, 


CHAP.  XVI. 


^  This  which 
'  by  our  Author 
is  here  term¬ 
ed  Stranguria 
ylrulenta,  and 
in  French 
Chaudepijfe,  is 
the  fame 
which  by  o- 
ther  Authors 
is  ufually  ter¬ 
med  Gonor¬ 
rhea  vlruUnta, 
and  by  us  vul¬ 
garly  in  En- 
glifh,  The  Rhu- 
ning.  of  the 
Reins. 

iVhat  a  viru¬ 
lent  Strangury 
is. 

The  caufe  of 
the  convulfivc 
diflenfion  of 
the  Yard. 

Vid.  aut,  defin. 
med.  apud  Ga¬ 
len. 

What  kind  of 
matter  flow- 
cth  forth  in  a 
virulent  Stran¬ 
gury. 


Hon>  a  Gonorrhoea  differeth from  a  ^Virulent  Strangury. 

EVen  to  this  day  very  many  have  thought  that  the  virulent  Strangury  hath  fome  affinity  with 
the  Gonorrhoea  of  the  Ancients,  but  you  lhall  underftand  by  that  which  follows,  that  they  are 
I  much  different.  For  a  Gonorrhoea  is  an  un voluntary  effulion  of  feed  running  from  the  whole 
body  to  the  genitals,  by  reafon  of  the  refblution  and  palfie  of  the  retentive  faculty  of  thefe  parts,  as  it 
is  delivered  by  Cij/r/z,  lib.  deloc.affeCl.  This  difeafe  befalleth  others  by  the  colledion  otthebloud 
and  feminal  matter  by  the  Velfels  of  the  whole  body,  which  not  turning  into  fat  and  good  flelh,  takes 
its  courfeto  the  genitals  i  but  on  the  contrary,  a  virulent  Strangury  is  a  running,  or  rather  dropping 
out  of  the  urinary  paflage,  of  a  yellowilh,  livid,  bloudy,  filthy  Janies,  like  to  pus,  or  matter  not  well 
concoded,  oftentimes  fretting  and  exulcerating  the  pffage  with  the  acrimony,  and  caufing  a  pam- 
ful  eredion  of  the  Yard,  and  diflenfion  of  all  the  genital  parts.  ^  For  in  this  eredion  there  is  caulecl 
as  it  were  a  convulfive  contradion  of  thefe  parts.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  Patients  complain  that 
they  feel  as  it  were  a  firing  Itretched  fiiff  in  that  part,  which  draws  the  yard  as  it  were  downwards. 
The  caufe  hereof  is  a  grofs  and  flatulent  fpirit,  filling  and  dillending  by  its  plenty,  the  whole  channel 
or  hollow  nerve,  yea  verily,  the  whole  porous  lubllanceof  the  Yard.  It  to  thefe  fymptoms  this  be 
added,  that  the  urinary  paffage  be  exulcerated,  a  grievous  pain  afflids  the  Patient  whilell  he  makes 
water,  for  that  the  Ulcers  are  irritated  by  the  lharp  Urin  palfing  that  way.  Such  a  virulent  Stran¬ 
gury,  or  Running  of  the  Reins  oft-times  continueth  for  two  or  three  years  fpace  :  but  the  Gonorrhoea., 
or  Running  of  the  Seed  cannot  endure  fo  long,  but  that  it  will  bring  the  body  to  an  extreme  and 
deadly  leannefs,  for  that  the  matter  of  the  Seed  is  of  the  more  benign  and  laudable  portion  of  the 
bloud,  as  you  may  perceive  by  thofe  who  have  too  immoderately  ufed  copulation  but  the  fpace  of 
one  night ;  For  fuch  have  their  Faces  more  lean  and  lank,  and  the  reft  of  their  bodies  enervated, 
languifheth  and  becometh  dull.  By  this  we  have  delivered,  it  may  be  perceived  that  the  running  of 
virulent  Strangury,  is  not  the  running  of  a  feminal  humour,  fit  for  generation  of  iffue,  but  rather  of  a 
vifcousandacrT<Tfilth,  which  hath  acquired  a  venenate  malignity  by  the  corruption  of  the  whole, 
fubftance. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Caufes  and  "Differences  of  the  Scalding  or  Sharpneflof  the  Vrin* 


The  caufe  of 
a  particular 
repletion  of 
the  privy 
parts. 


THe  heat  or  fcalding  of  the  Water,  which  is  one  kind  of  the  virulent  Strangury,  arifeth  from 
fome  one  of  thefe  three  Caufes  -,  to  wit ,  Repletion,  Inanition,  and  Contagion.  That 
which  proceeds  from  Repletion,  proceeds  either  from  too  great  abundance  of  bloud,  or  by 
a  painful  and  tedious  Journey  in  the  hot  Sun,  or  by  feeding  upon  hot,  acrid,  diuretick,and  flatulent 
Meats  caufing  tenlion  and  heat  in  the  urinary  parts,  whence  proceeds  the  inflammation  of  them  and 
the  genital  parts  \  whence  it  happens  that  not  onely  a  feminal,  but  alfo  much  other  moillure  may 
flow  unto  thofe  parts,  but  principally  to  the  Profiat£,which  are  Glandules  iituate  at  the  roots,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  which  place  the  fpermatick  veffels  end  -,  alfo  abftinence  from 
Venery  caufeth  this  plenitude  in  fome  who  have  ufually  had  to  do  with  Women,  efpecially  the  expul- 
five  faculty  of  the  feminal  and  urinary  parts  being  weak,  fo  that  they  are  not  of  themfelves  able  to 
free  themfelves  from  this  burden :  For  then  the  lupprelfed  matter  is  corrupted,  and  by  its  acrimoijy 
contra^ed,  by  an  adventitious  and  putredinous  heat,  it  caufeth  heat  and  pain  in  the  'ptinzge  lorth. 
The  Projiat£  fwelling  with  fuch  inflamed  matter,in  procefs  of  time  become  ulcerated,the  abfcels  being 
broken.  The  purulent dropping  and  flowing  hence  alongft  the  .urinary  palfage  caules  the 
Ulcers  by  acrimony,  which  the  Urin  falling  upon,  exafperates -,  whence  lharp  pain,  which  alfo  con¬ 
tinueth  for  fome  fliort  time  after  making  of  water,  and  together  therewith  by  reafon  of  the 
mation,  the  pains  attradion,  and  the  vaporous  fpirits  diftenfion,  the  Yard  Hands,  and  is  contracted 
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with  pain,  as  we  noted  in  the  former  Chapter.  But  that  which  happens  through  inanition  isac-  Thecaufesof 
quired  by  the  immoderate  and  unfit  ufe  of  Venery,  for  hereby  the  oily  and  radical  moifiure  of  the  inanitidri . 

fore-mentioned  Glandules  isexhaufted,  which  wafted,  and  fpent,  the  Urin  cannot  but  be  trouble-  genital 
forte  and  (harp  by  the  way  to  the  whole  Vrethra.  From  which  fenfc  of  (harp  pain,  the  fcalding  of 
the  Urin  hath  its  denomination.  That  which  comes  by  contagion,  is  caufed  by  impure  copulation 
with  an  unclean  perfon,  or  with  a  woman,  which  fome  (hort  while  before  hath  received  the  tainted 
feed  ofa  virulent  perihn,  or  elfe  hath  the  Whites,  or  her  Privities  troubled  with  hidden  and  fecret 
ulcers,  or  carrieth  a  virulent  fpirit  (hut  up  or  hidden  there,  which  heated  and  refufeitated  by  copu¬ 
lation,  prefently  infe(9-s  the  whole  body  with  the  like  contagion,  no  otherwife  then  the  fting  of  a 
Scorpion  or  Pbalangiwn^  by  cafting  a  little  poifon  into  the  skin,  prefently  infeds  the  whole  body,  the 
force  of  the  poifon  fpreading  farther  than  one  would  believe,  fo  that  the  party  falls  down  dead^  in  a 
(hort  while  after.  Thus  therefore  the  feminal  humour  contained  in  thQ  projiau^  is  corrupted  by  the  0^ 

fainture  of  the  ill,  drawn  thence  by  the  Yard,  and  the  contagion  infeds  the  part  it  felf  i  whence  fol-  I 
lows  an  abfeefs,  which  cafting  forth  the  virulency  by  the  urinary  paffage,  caufeth  a  virulent  ftrangury, 
and  the  malign  vapour  carried  up  with  fome  portion  of  the  humour  unto  the  entrails  and  principal 
parts,  caufe  the  Lues  Venerea, 


CHAP.  XVIir. 

Trognoflickp  in  a  virulent  Strangury, 

WE  ought  not  to  be  negligent  orcarelefs  in  curing  this  affed,  for  of  it  proceed  pernicious  A  virulent 
accidents,  as  we  have  formerly  told  you,  and  negleded,  it  becomes  uncurable,  fo  that  Strangury 
fome  have  it  run  out  of  their  urinary  paftage  during  their  lives-,  oft-times  to  their  for-  with 

mer  mifery  is  added  a  fupprellion  of  the  Urin,  the  projiau  and  neck  of  the  bladder  being  inflamed  and  thdr  lives”^ 
unrtieafurably  fwelled.  Copulation,  and  the  ufe  of  acrid  or  flatulent  meats  increafe  this  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  alfo  together  therewith  caufe  an  Ifchuria  or  ftoppage  of  the  urin  i  they  are  worfe  at  the 
change  of  the  Moon  :  certain  death  follows  upon  fuch  a  ftoppage  i  as  I  obferved  in  a  certain  man,  A.n  Hiftoiy; 
who  troubled  for  ten  years  fpace  with  a  virulent  Strangury,  at  length  died  by  the  ftoppage  of  his  wa¬ 
ter.  He  ufed  to  be  taken  with  a  ftopping  of  his  urin  as  often  as  he  ufed  any  violent  exercif’e,  and  then 
he  helped  himfelf  by  putting  up  a  filver  Catheter,  which  for  that  purpofe  he  ftili  carried  about  him 
it  happened  on  a  certain  time  that  he  could  not  thruft  it  up  into  his  bladder,  wherefore  he  fent  for 
me,  that  I  might  help  him  to  make  water,  for  which  purpofe  when  I  had  ufed  all  my  skill,  it  proved 
in  vain  :  when  he  was  dead  and  his  body  opened,  his  bladder  was  found  full,  and  very  much  diften- 
ded  with  urin,  but  the  projiat£  preternaturally  fwelled,  ulcerated,  and  full  of  matter  rcfembling  that  From  whac 
which  formerly  ufed  to  run  out  of  his  Yard,  whereby  you  may  gather  that  this  virulency  flows  from 
the  projlaUy  which  runs  forth  of  the  Yard  in  a  virulent  Strangury,  and  not  from  the  Reins,  as  many 
have  imagined.  Certainly  a  virulent  Strangury,  if  it  be  of  any  long  continuance,  is  to  be  judged  a 
certain  peculiar  L«ex  fo  that  it  cannot  be  cured  unlefs  by  fridtions  with  But 

the  ulcers  which  poffefs  the  neck  of  the  bladder  are  eafily  difeerned  from  thefe  which  are  in  the  body 
or  capacity  thereof.  For  in  the  latter  the  filth  comes  away  as  the  Patient  makes  water ,  and  is  found 
mixed  with  the  Urin,  with  certain  firings  or  membranous  bodies  coming  forth  in  the  urin:  to  thefe 
may  be  added ,  the  far  greater  ftench  of  this  filth,  which  iffueth  out  of  the  capacity  of  the  bladder. 

Now  muft  we  treat  of  the  Cure  of  both  thefe  Difeafes,  that  is,  the  Gonorrhxa  and  virulent  Strano^urv  - 
but  firft  of  the  former.  ^ 


CH’AP.  XIX. 

'  ‘Ihe  chief  heads  of  curing  a  Gonorrhoea. 

LEt  a  Phyfician  be  called,  who  may  give  diredion  for  purging,  bleeding,  and  diet,  if  the  affed 
proceed  from  a  fulnefs  and  abundance  of  bloud  and  feminal  matter  i  all  things  (hall  be  ftiun- 
ned  which  breed  more  bloud  in  the  body,  which  increafe  feed,  and  ftir  to  venery.  Where¬ 
fore  he  muft  abltain  from  Wine,  unlefs  it  be  weak  and  aftringent,  and  he  muft  not  onely  efehew  fami¬ 
liarity  with  women,  but  their  very  pidures,  and  all  things  which  may  call  them  to  his  remembrance, 
cfpecially  ifhelove  them  dearly  *,  ftrong  exercifes  do  good,  as  the  carrying  of  heavy  burdens  even 
until  they  fwcat,  fwimming  in  cold  water,  little  fleep,  refrigerations  of  the  loins  and  genital  parts, 
by  anointing  them  Wixhungmntum  rofarum  rejrigerans  Galeni  &  nutritum^  putting  thereupon  a  double 
cloth  deeped  in  oxycrate,  and  often  renewed.  But  if  the  refolution  or  weaknefs  of  the  retentive  fa¬ 
culty  of  thefe  parts  be  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  contraded  by  too  much  ufe  of  venery  before  they  arive 
at  an  age  fit  to  perform  fuch  exercife  s  in  this  cafe  ftrengthening  and  aftringent  things  muft  both  be 
taken  inwardly,  and  applied  outwardly.  But  now  I  haften  to  treat  of  the  virulent  Strangury,  which 
is  more  proper  to  my  purpofe. 


Diet. 


For  a  Strangii- 
ry  occafioned 
by  repletion. 

For  the  decay 
of  the  reten¬ 
tive  faculty. 


C  H  A  P.  XX. 

f he  general  Cure  both  of  the  fcalding  of  the  Water y  and  the  virulent  Strangury^ 

WE  mu(Jdiverflyorderthe-Cureof  this  Difeafe,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  Caufes  and  Bid, 
Accidents  thereof.  Firft,  care  muft  be  had  of  the  diet,  and  all  fuch  things  (hunned  as 
inflame  the  bloud ,  or  caufe  windinefs  j  of  which  nature  are  all  diuretick  and  flatulent 
things,  as  alfo  ftrong  and  virulent  exercifes*  Purging  and  bleeding  are  convenient,  efpecially  if  ful- 

ne(s 
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nefs  caufe  the  affed.  Womens  companies  muft  be  (hunned  and  thoughts  of  venercous  matters  ■>  the 
Patient  ouaht  not  to  lie  upon  a  foft  bed,  but  upon  a  quilt  or  mattrice,  and  never,  if  he  can  help  it,  up¬ 
on  his  back  *  boiled  meats  are  better  than  rolled,  efpccially  boiled  with  Sorrel,  Lettuce, Purflain,  clean- 
fed  barley  and  the  four  cold  feeds  beaten:  for  fauce,  let  him  ufe  none,  unlefs  the  juice  of  an  Orange, 
Pommanate  or  Verjuice:  let  him  (liun  Wine,  and  in  Head  thereof  ufe  adecodion  of  Barley  and  Li¬ 
corice  an  hydrmel,  or  hydrofaccarum,  with  a  little  Cinamon,  or  that  which  is  termed  Fom  divmm.  In 
the  morning  let  him  fup  of  a  Barley  Cream,  wherein  hath  been  boiled  a  nodulus  of  the  four  cold  Seeds 
beaten  together  with  the  feeds  of  white  Poppy  •,  for  thus  itrefrigerateth,  mitigateth,  and  cleanfeth  •, 
alfo  thefyrups  of  Marlh-mallows  and  Maiden-hair  are  good.  Alfo  purging  the  belly  with  half  an 
ounce  ol  Cafta^  fometimes  alone,  otherwhiles  with  a  dram,  or  half  a  dram  of  Rhubarb  in  powder  put 
thereto,  is  good.  And  thefe  following  Pills  are  alfo  convenient.  R  Mcijf£  phthfine  quibus  9  j.  rhd 
eledi  5^^.  camFbHr£  gr.iv.  eumtenhinthina  formentur  pluUs  let  them  be  taken  alter  thehrd  lleep. 
Venice  Turpentine  alone,  or  adding  thereto  fome  Rhubarb  in  powder,  with  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds 
ir*  drawn  vvithoiit  hre,  or  fome  fyrup  of  Maiden-hair,  is  a  fingular  Medicin  in  this  cafe,  for  it  hath 

an  excellent  lenitive  and  cleanfing  faculty,  as  alfo  to  help  forwards  the  expulfive  faculty  to  caft  forth 
the  virulent  matter  contained  in  the  Fropu,  You  may  by  the  bitternefs  perceive  how  it  refills 
putrefadion,  and  you  may  gather  how  it  performs  its  office  in  the  Reins  and  Urinary  parts,  by  the 
fmell  it  leaves  in  the  Llrin  after  the  ufe  thereof.  But  if  there  be  any  who  cannot  take  it  in  form  of  a 
How  to  be  Bole,  you  may  eafily  make  it  potable,  by  diffolving  it  in  a  Mortar  with  the  Y oik  of  an  Egg,  and  fome 
made  potable,  white  Wine,  as  I  learned  of  a  certain  Apothecary ,who  kept  it  as  a  great  lecret.  II  the  dileafe  come  by 
inanition  or  emptinefs,  it  (hall  be  helped  by  fatty  injediohs,  oily  and  emollient  potions,  and  in¬ 
wardly  taking  and  applying  thefe  things  ’which  have  the  like  faculty,  and  fhunning  thefe  things 
which  caufed  the  difeafe.  How  to  cure  that  which  happens  by  contagion,  or  unpure  copulation,  it 
lhall  be  abundantly  {hewed  in  the  enluing  Chapter. 


rills. 

The  force  of 
Venice  Tur 
pentinein 
difeafe. 


An  injeftion 
to  flay  inflam¬ 
mation. 


The  faculties 
of  Milkagainft 
a  virulent 
Strangury. 


How  to  make 
water  without 
pain. 

Detergent  in- 
jeftions. 


How  the 
cleanfed  ul¬ 
cers  may  be 
dried. 


CHAP.  XXL 

The  proper  Cure  of  a  virulent  Strangury. 

Irft  we  muft  begin  with  the  mitigation  of  pain,  and  flaying  the  inflammatioil,  which  (hall 
be  performed  by  making  injedion  into  the  Vrethra  with  this  following  decodion  warm. . 
ja  Yk  Sem.pflii  laduc£^papav.alhi^  plantag.cydon.lini^  hyofcyamialbi  an.3\],  detrahantur mucores 
in  aauis  Colani  &  roCar.  ‘td  quantitatem  fufficientem^  adde  trochife.  alborum  Khafis  camphoratorum  in  pollinem 
ndattkun,,  i.  fim,U  djemo  :  For  this  becaufe  it  hath  a  rrfrigerating  faculty  will 

help  the  inflammation,  mitigate  pain,  and  by  the  mucilaginous  faculty  lemfie  the  roughnefs  of  the 
Wrtte,  and  defend  it  by  covering  it  with  the  llimy  fublfance,  againll  the  acrimony  of  the  Urin 
and  virulent  humours.  In  Atad  hereof  you  may  ufe  Com  milk  newly  milked,  or  warmed  at  the 
tire.  Milk  doth  not  onely  conduce  hereto,  being  thus  in  jeiSed,  but  alfo  drunk,  for  it  hath  a  refrige¬ 
rating  and  cleanfing  faculty,  and  by  thefubtiltyof  theparts  it  quickly  arrives  at  the  urinary  paifa- 
ees  Furthermore  it  will  be  good  to  anoint  with  Cerat.  refriger.  Galem^  addita  camphora^  or  with 
Ceramm  centalmnm]nng.  comiti£k,  or  rntriium,  upon  the  region  of  the  kidnies,  loins,  and  as 

alfo  to  anoint  the  Cods  and  Yard.  But  before  you  ufe  the  aforefaid  Omtmaits,  or  the  like,  let  them 
bp  melted  over  the  fire  but  have  a  care  that  you  make  them  not  too  hot,  left  they  Ihould  lole  their 
refrigerating  quality,  which  is  the  thing  we  chiefly  defire  in  them.  Having  ufed  theaforefaid  oint- 
ment  it  will  be  convenient  to  apply  thereupon  fomelinnen  cloths  moiftned  moxycrate,  compoled 
riv  -d  the  like.  If  the  Patient  he  torm^ted  with  intole- 

table  pain  in  making  water,  and  alfo  fome  fmall  time  after,  as  it  commonly  cometh  to  paf^  I  would 
with  him  that  he  Ihould  make  water,  putting  his  Yard  into  a  Chamber-pot  filled  with  milk  or  water 
warmed.  The  pain  by  this  means  being  alfwaged,  we  muft  come  to  the  cleanfing  ot  the  ulcers  by 
this  or  the  like  injedion  :  R  Hydromelitisfympt.  ^  iv.fyr.  de  rofisficcis,  &  deabfmtk  an.  5  \i.fiat  tnje- 
aio.  But  if  there  be  need  of  more  powerful  deterfion,  you  may  fafely  add,  as  I  have  frequently  tried, 
a  little  JEgyptiacum.  I  have  alfo  found  this  following  decodion^o  be  very  good  for  this  purpofe. 
R  Vini  alhi  odoriferi,  tt>  (?.  aquar. plant ag.  &  rof.  an.  ‘i  ij.  auripgmenti,  S  P.  viridis  £rh^  3  j.  aloes  opt.^  (L 
pulverifentur  pulverifanda,  &  bulliant  fimul.  Keep  the  decodion  for  to  make  injedion  withall.  ^  You 
may  increafe  or  diminilh  the  quantity  and  force  of  the  ingredients  entering  into  this  compohtion,  as 
the  Patient  and  Difeafe  (hall  feem  to  require.  The  Ulcers  being  thus  cleanfed,  we  muft  haften  to 
dry  them,  fo  that  we  may  at  length  cicatrize  them.  This  may  be  done  by  drying  up  the  fuperfluous 
moifture,  and  ftrengthening  the  parts  that  are  moiftned  and  relaxed  by  the  continual  defluxion ,  for 
which  purpofe  this  following  decodion  is  very  profitable.  R  Aq.fabrorum,  ft  ypfidtarmm,  ba  auft. 
nucum  cupref  conquajj'atorum,  an.  3  j.  \^-{emn.  fumach.  &  berber.  an.  S f]- firup.  rofar.&  de  abfinth.  an. 
I  i.  Hat  decomo.  You  may  keep  it  for  an  injedion  to  be  often  injeded  into  the  with  a  fy- 

nnge,  fo  long  as  that  there  lhall  no  matter  or  filth  flow  over  thereat ,  for  then  there  is  certain  hope 

of  the  cure. 
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CHAP.  XXII; 

Of  Caruncles  orflejhy  Excrejcences  rvhich  fometima  happen  to  grow  in  the  Urethra,  by  the  heat 

or  fcalding  of  the  Vrin, 

A  Sharp  humour  which  flows  from  the  Glandules, termed  Frofiau^  and  continually  tuns  alongft  How  caruncies 
the  urinary  pauage,  in  feme  places  by  the  way  it  frets,  and  exulcerates  by  the  acrimony  the  come  to  grow 
Vrethra  in  men,  but  the  neck  of  the  Womb  in  women.  In  thefe,  as  alfo  is  ufual  in  other  “pon  the  ul- 
ulcers,  there  fometimes  growVup  a  fuperfluous  flelll,  which  oft-times  hinders  the  calling  or  coming  ^ersofthege- 
forth  of  the  Seed  and  Urin  by  their  appropriate  and  common  paffage,  whence  many  mifehiefs  arife  i 
whence  it  is  that  fuch  ulcers  as  have  caruncles  growing  upon  them  mull  be  diligently  cured.  But 
firft  we  mull  know  whether  they  be  new  or  old.  For  the  later  arc  more  ditHcultly  to  be  cured  than  Galioiis  carun® 
the  former,  becaufe  the  caruncles  that  grow  upon  them  become  callous  and  hard,  being  oft-times  ci-  ' 

catrized.  We  know  that  there  are  caruncles,  if  the  Catheter  cannot  freely  pafs’alonglf  the  palfage 
of  the  Urin,  but  hnds  fo  many  Hops  in  the  way,  as  it  meets  with  caruncles  that  Hop  the  palfage  if 
the  Patient  can  hardly  make  Vvater,  or  if  his  water  run  in  a  very  fmall  Hream,  or  two  Hreams,  or 
crookedly,  or  onely  by  drop  and  drop,  with  fuch  tormenting  pain,  that  he  is  ready  to  let  go  his  ex¬ 
crements,  yea  and  oft-times  doth  (o,  after  the  fame  manner  as  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  the  Hone  in 
the  bladder.  After  making  water,  as  alfo  after  copulation,  fome  portion  of  the  urin  and  feed  Hays 
at  the  rough  places  of  the  caruncles,  fo  that  the  Patient  is  forced  to  prefs  his  Yard,  to  prefs  forth 
fuch  reliques.  Sometimes  the  urin  is  wholly  Hopped,  whence  proceeds  fuch  diHenlion  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  that  it  caufeth  inflammation,  and  the  urin  flowing  back  into  the  body,  hafiens  the  death  of  the  - 
Patient.  Yet  fometimes  the  urin  thus  fupprelt,  fweats  forth  preterhaturally  in  fundry  places,  as  at 
the  Fundament,  Perineum,  Cod,  Y  ard.  Groins.  As  foon  as  we,  by  any  of  the  fore-mentioned’figns, 

(hall  fulped  that  there  is  a  caruncle  about  to  grow,  it  is  expedient  forthwith  to  ufe  means  for  the  itcangetveat 
cure  thereof  •,  for  a  caruncle  from  a  very  little  beginning,  doth  in  a  Hiort  time  grow  fo  big,  that  at 
the  length  it  becomes  incurable  :  verily,  you  may  eafilyguefs  at  the  difficulty  of  the  cure,  by  that 
we  have  formerly  delivered  of  the  elfence  hereof  i  belides,  Medicins  can  very  hardly  arrive  thereat. 

ThefltteH  feafon  for  the  undertaking  hereof  is  the  Spring,  and  the  next  thereto  is  Winter  *,  yet  if  it  The  fitteft 
be  very  troublefom,  you  muH  delay  no  time.  WhileH  the  cure  is  in  hand,  the  Patient  ought  wholly,  time  for  the 
to  abflain  from  Venery,  tor  by  the  ufe  thereof,  the  Kidnies,  Spermatick  Velfels,  Projiaui'^nd  the^"^.^* 
whole  Yard,  fwell  up  and  wax  hot,  and  confequently  draw  to  them  from  the  neighbouring  and  up- 
per  parts,  wheiKe  abundance  of  excrements  in  the  affeded  parts,  much  hinder  the  cure.  ,You  muH  chewed, 
beware  of  acrid  and  corroding  things  in  the  ufe  of  detergent  injedions,  for  that  thus  the  Vrethra  be¬ 
ing  indued  with  moH  exquifit  fenfe,  may  be  eafily  offended,  -  whence  might  enlue  many  ill  accidents.  / 

Neither  muH  we  be  frighted,  if  at  fometimes  wefeebloud  flow  forth  of  fecret  or  hidden  caruncles.- 
For  this  helps  to  ffiorten  the  cure,  becaufe  the  difeafe  is  hindered  from  growth,  by  taking  away  por¬ 
tion  oftheeonjund  matter,  the  part  alfo  it  felfis  eafed  from  theopprclhng  burden,  for  the  material 
caufe  of  caruncles  is  fuperfluous  bloud.  Wherefore  unlcfs  fuch  bleeding  happen  of  it  felf,  it  is  not  ' 

amifs  to  procure  it  by  thrufting  in  a  Catheter  fomewhat  hard,  yet  with  good  advice.  If  the  carunclesh*^  •  I  • 

be  inveterate,  and  callous,  then  muH  they  be  mollihed  by  Fomentations,  Ointments,  Cataplafms,  curl^^*'^^“^^^ 
Plafters,  and  Fumigations  ^  you  may  thus  make  a  F cmentation.  it  Rad.  alth.  &  lilior,  alk  an,  3  v.  A  Fomenta- 
rad,  bryonU^  &fxnic,  an,  \  ).  fo],  malvar,  violarum  parictar.  &  mercur,  an,  m.  ft  fern,  lini.foenugr,  an,  “o"- 
I  {kcarkas  ping.DU.xi],  flormn  cham£m.  &  melil.an.p.].  contmdantur  contundenda^  incidenda  incidan- 
tur^  buliiant  omnia  in  aam  commmi :  make  a  Fomentation,  and  apply  it  with  foft  Sponges.  Of  the 
mafs  of  the  ilrained-out  things  you  may  make  a  cataplafm  after  this  manner,  it  Pr^diha  materialia,  ^  Cacaplafin. 
terantur^  &  trajiciantur^  adde  axungU  porci  ^  unguenti  bafiliconU.,  an.  %\].fat  cataplafma  :  let  it  be  ap¬ 
plied  prefently  after  the  fomentation.  You  may  ufe  this  following  Liniment  whileH  the  Cataplafm 
is  providing._  ix  Vnguenti  alth.  &  agripp^,  an.  |  j.  ft  afpi  humid^,  &  axung.  human,  an,  5  j.  butyri  ALininient. 
recentU.,olei  liUor.&cham£m.  an.  S  v],  liejuejiantfimul^  addenda  aqu£  viu^],  fiat  Unimentum.  Let  it  be 
applied  outwardly  upon  the  part  wherein  the  caruncles  are.  For  the  fame  purpofe  PlaHers  ffiall  be  ' 
applied,  which  may  be  diverfifledand  fitted  as  you  ffiall  think  good  •,  yet  Emplafirtm  deVho  truly  Emrfa- 
made,  exceedeth  all  the  rcH  in  a  mollifying  faculty,  and  in  waiting  fuch  callous  hardnefs.  the  fol-  fier  effedual 
lowing  Fumigation  is  alio  good  for  the  fame  purpofe  *,  take  fome  pieces  of  a  Mill-Hone  (for  this  we  *- 

ufe  in  Head  of  the  Pyrites  mentioned  by  the  Ancients ;  or  elfe  fome  Bricks  of  large  fize,  after  they  are 
heated  hot  in  the  fire,  let  them  be  put  into  a  Pan  and  fet  under  a  Clofe-Hool,then  caufe’the  Patient  to 
fit  thereon  as  ifhew'erc  going  to  Stool,  then  pour  upon  the  hot  Hones  equal  parts  of  very  ffiarp  Vi- 
negar,  and  very  good  aquaviu,  and  caHing  cloths  about  him,  that  nothing  may  exhale  in  vain  •  let 
him  receive  the  afeending  vapour  at  his  Fundament,  Permaum,  Scrotum,  and  Vrethra,  Moreover  that 
this  Medicin  may  work  the  better  effedf,  you  may  put  the  Patient  naked  into  the  barrel  noted  with 
this  letter  ^,fo  that  he  may  fit  upon  a  feat  or  board  perforated  on  that  part,  whereas  his  genitals 
are,  then  place  the  Pan  holding  the  hot  Hones  between  his  legs,  then  prefently  fprinkle  the  Hones 
with  the  fore-mentioned  liquor,  by  the  door  marked  with  the  letter  B.  Thus  the  Patient  ffiall'  eafi- 
ly  receive  the  fume  that  exhales  therefrom,  and  none  thereof  be  loH,  he  covering  and  vailing  him- 

felf  on  every  fide.  Such  a  fumigation  in  Galen’s  opinion,  hath  a  faculty  to  penetrate  cut  refolve 
foften  and  digeH  feirrhous  hardneffes.  ’  ’  ’  5* 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

m>at  other  remedies  Jhall  be  ufed  to  Caruncles  occafioned  by  the  Lues  Venerea. 

But  if  vou  fufped  that  thefe  Caruncles  come  or  are  occafioned  by  a  vhuicnt  humour ,  or  the 
raalilnitv  of  the  Lues  Venerea,  it  is  meet  that  the  Patient  obferve  fuch  a  diet  as  ufually  is  pre- 
'  feribedtofuch  as  are  troubled  with  the  Lues  Venerea-,  lethimufe  z  dccoami  oi  Guaiacum ^ 
icrmeatoiucn  y  ,  be  anointed  with  ointment  made  for  the  Lues  Venerea  v 

othemife^tiTsur^on  will  lofe  his  labour.  In  the  whilelt  he  lhall  fweat  m  ins  bed,  lie  lhall 

hfinp^thusfoftned  they  muft  be confumed  with  convenient  Medicins.  Wherefore  hr  ,  if 
hev  b  (which  you  may  fufped  if  they  cart  forth  no  excrement, tioushu- 

•JnftZv  fhThe  exafpetated,  excoriated  and  torn  with  a  leaden  Cathettr  having  a  rougn  but- 
midity)  they  (hall  be  p  ,  Catheter  put  into  the  Vrethra,  thrulhng  it 

ton  at  the  end  ,hall  think  ht  for  the  breaking  and  tearing  the 

CarundesTe  (hall  permit  theL  thuf  torn  to  bleed  freely,  fo  to  eafe  the  affeaed  part.  You  tnay  alfo 
foX  &me  pu  pofe  put  into  the  Vrethra  the  Catheter  marked  with  this  letter  Bi  whereinto  putting 
a  fflver  XC  at  theupperend,  that  by  oft  thruHingitin  and  out  it  may  wear  and  make  plain 
?hp  refiftinl  ca  ^cles  Verily  by  this  means  1  have  helped  many  much  perplexed  vyith  the  tearful 
dXer  of  this  di&ale.  Some  better  like  of  the  Catheter  marked  with  this  letter  A  being  thus  rfed : 
it  isfhtuft  into  the  Vrethra  with  the  prominent  cutting  (ides  downwards,  mid  then  preifing  the  Yard 
XthXtfide  clofe  with  your  hand  totheC.ttetr  in  the  place  where  the  Caruncles  are,  it  isdrawn 

Thfcamncle  thus  torn  (hall  be  ftrewed  over  with  the  following 
wafte  and  confume  allCattuicles  of  the  Privities  *  n^h  jain.^ 

cat.  5  ij.  [he>ipe  ol  C..,  Jrr  ha^  the  which  is  the 

manner.  .  then  put  the  Catheter  into  the  urinary  palTage  until  the  Hit  or  open- 

lowermoft  of  the  "  2/"'^  ",  j.^to  the  hollownefs  of  the  Catheter  put  a  lilvct  wier, 

nefs  of  the  iide  come  to  the  ,3  jt  u  thrurt  up,  will  alfo  thrurt  up  the  powder 

wrapped  about  the  aid  ,  .i-  ,  the  Carunde ,  then  will  it  adhere  to  the  Caruncle 

therewith,  until  it  (ha  “I?  .  .  ^  n  y^u  draw  forth  the  Catheter,  (itll  twining  it  about, 

bloudy.by  reafon  of  the  J,™  intolerable  pain  hereupon  happen,  it  lhall  be  at- 

{VaKd'3*Xflaramation  reftrained  by  the  following  injeftion.  H.'. 

warm  into  the  Vrethra  w  th  a  fyri  ge.  ^  table  to  apply  rcpercuffivcsfo  the  genitals 

which. s formerly  prtfaibed.  .  Neither  w^  it  W  ui  p  jp  ,  ^ 

to  binder  pain  and  inflammation.  Youmayaiioui  .  ? .  .,  ■  ,  vitriol ' 

1  r-  wbirh  tbefe  followinsiare  excellent.  Iv  Vindis  sens,  aurtfigmemi,inno . 

Swillhe—nly  in  eight  daysfpace.  Then,  IV  cUrofar.  1  iv.  ltthar.gyr.  5 
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which  will  be  commonly  in  eight  days  fpace.  Then  K  01.  rnfau  5  iv.  lithargyr.  ^  \]..coquantur  ad 
ignm^qmnfqite  coierint  in  einplaji.  folidje  confijientU^  ab  igne  turn  fcmdtvf„  addepu!v.pr£did.  §  ij.  let  them 
Be  mixed  with  a  Spatula,  and  put  it  upon  the  hre  until  it  come  to  fo  hard  a  confidence,  that  it  will 
dick  fad  to  a  Wax  Candle,  or  Lead  Wier,  fo  that  it  may  not  come  olf  by  handling  with  your  hands. 
The  Surgeons  of  ufe  this  Medicin.  This  following  is  another,  Jutu  pr^parat.  5  vj. 

antmonii  5  iij.  trochifc,  alhomm^  Khaf.  camphorat.  3  ].corticls granati^  an  .^  j.  \i,  fpongt£Ujt£.y 

3  ij.  let  them  bead  made  into  powder  :  then,  W  Vng.  diaponipholygos^  &  alb.  Khafu^  an.  I  ij.  tnifeean- 
tur  cum  pr^didis  pulveribiis  in  mortario plumbeo^  &  din  agitentur :  let  a  very  fine  rag  be  fpread  over 
with  this  ointment,  and  wrapped  about  a  Wax  Candle,  and  fo  thrud  into  the  Vretbra^  and  then  draw 
forth  the  Candle  by  twining  it  a  contrary  way  *,  fo  let  the  end  of  the  rag  hang  out  of  the  Yard  fo 
to  pluck  it  forth  again,  when  as  you  (hall  think  it  hath  done  what  it  can  to  the  Caruncle,  which  is, 
when  it  hath  covered  it  with  the  Medicin  with  which  it  was  fpread.  Some  alfo  make  Wax  Can¬ 
dles  with  a  (lender,  but  diff  wick,  whofe  end,  which  is  to  be  put  to  wear  and  confume  the  Caruncle, 
is  compofed  of  the  following  Medicin.  Re  Emplajirinigri.^  vel  diachylonvs  ireati^  ^  ij.  pjdv.  fabin£^  ocr£, 
vitriol.  Rom.  calcine  pul.  met.  an,  Z  1-  •  omnia  liquefcantfmul  ad  dictum  ufum.  Whilelf  the  cure  diall  be 
in  hand,  by  thefe  following  Medicins,  let  the  Patient  be  careful  that  he  fo  (hake  his  Yard  after  ma¬ 
king  water,  that  he  may  (hake  forth  all  the  reliques  of  the  Urin  which  may  chance  to  dop  at  the 
Caruncles,  for  if  but  one  droplhould  day  there,  it  would  befufficientto  fpoil  the  whole  operation 
of  the  applied  Medicins.  After  that  the  Caruncle  (hall  be  worn  away  and  wholly  confumed  by  the 
deferibed  Medicins,  which  you  may  know  by  the  Urin  flowing  forth  freely,  and  in  a  full  dream,  and 
by  thruding  up  a  into  the  bladder  without  anydoppage-,  then  it  remains  that  the  ulcers  be 

dried  and  cicatrized,  for  which  purpofe  thefgllowing  injection  is  very  powerful  atid  eifed:ual,  and 
without  any  acrimony.  K  Aq.  fabrorum^  ft  f^.  71hc.  cupref*  gallar,  cort.gr anat.  an.  5  j.  \-»alum.  roch. 
3  .  bulliant.  omnia  fmul  fecimd.  art,  fo  make  a  decodrion  for  an  injection,  which  you  (hall  ufe  folong 

until  no  excrementitious  humidity  didil  out  of  the  Yard.  The  following  Powder  dries  more  power¬ 
fully,  and  confequently  hadens  forwards  cicatrization,  and  it  is  alfo  without  acrimony.  K'  Lapidem 
calamin.  lotum^  tejias  ovorum  ujias^  corallum  ruhrum^  corticem  graiut,  comminuz  omnia  in  poliinem  ■>  let  this 
Powder  beufed  to  the  ulcers  with  a  Wax  Candle  joined  to  fome  mguentum  deficcativum  rubrum.^ 
or  fome  fuch  like  thing.  Alfo  firings  or  rods  of  lead  thrud  into  the  Vrethra  as  thick  as  the  paffage 
will  fuffer,  even  to  the  Ulcers,  being  fird  befmeared  with  quick-filver,  and  kept  in  day  and  night 
as  long  as  the  Patient  can  endure,  are  good  to  beufed.  For  they  dry  by  their  touch  and  cicatrize, 
they  dilate  the  urinary  palfage  without  pain,  and  ladly  hinder  the  fides  of  the  Ulcers  from  corrupt¬ 
ing  one  another. 

Catheters  fit  to  nrear  afunder^  dr  tear  Caruncles ,  ' 
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Of  venereal  Buboes,  or  fvellings  in  the  Groins, 

THe  virulency  of  the  Lues  Venerea  is  fometimes  communicated  to  the  Liver ,  which  if  it 
have  a  powerful  expulfive  faculty,  it  expels  it  into  the  groins,  as  the  proper  emundfories 
thereof,  whence  proceed  venereal  Buboes.  The  matter  of  thefe,  for  the  mod  part,  is  abun¬ 
dance  of  cold,  tough,  and  vifeous  humours,  as  you  may  gather  by  the  hardnefs  and  whitenefs  of 
the  tumor,  the  pravity  of  the  pain,  and  contumacy  of  curing  i  which  alfo  is  another  reafon ,  be- 
fides  thefe  that  we  formerly  mentioned,  why  the  virulency  of  this  difeafe  may  be  thought  com¬ 
monly  to  fafteh  it  felf  in  a  phlegmatick  humour.  Yet  fometimes  venereal  Buboes  proceed  from  a 
hot,  acrid,  and  cholerick  humour,  affociated  with  great  pain  and  heat,  and  which  thereupon  of¬ 
ten  degenerate  into  virulent  and  corroding  ulcers.  Some  venereous  Buboes  are  fuch  conjoined  ac¬ 
cidents  of  the  Lues  Venerea.^  that  they  foretell  iti  fuch  are  thefe  which  for  a fmafl  while  (hew a 
manifeft  tumor,  and  fuddenly,  without  any  manifeft  occafion  hide  themfelves  again,  and  return 
back  to  the  noble  parts.  Others  are  didindt  from  the  Lues  Venerea  though  they  have  a  (imilitude 
of  eifence  and  matter  therewift,  and  which  therefere  may  Be  healed,  the  Lues  Venerea  yet  remain¬ 
ing  uncured.  Such  are  thefe  which  arc  ufually  feen,  and' which  therefore  compared  with  the  for¬ 
mer,  may  be  termed  fimpleand  hot  implicit.  For  the  cure,  you  mull  not  ufe  difculFng  Medicins, 
left  refolving  the  more  fubtil  part,  tlie  grolfer  dregs  become  impadl  and  concrete  there  j  but  much 
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lefs  muft  we  ufe  reperculTives,  for  that  the  matter  is  virulent.  Wherefore  onely  attradiye  and  fup- 
puratins  Medians  are  here  to  be  ufed,  agreeable  to  the  humour  predominantynd  caufing  the  tu¬ 
mor  as  more  hot  things  in  cedematous  and  feirrhous  tumors,  than  in  thofe  which  refcmble  the 
tmt  oHphlemon^ot  cry dels :  the  indication  taken  from  the  rarity  and  denfity  of  bodies  infinuates 
the  fame  variety.  The  applying  of  Cupping-glalTes  is  very  effedfual  to  draw  it  forth  :  But  when  as 
it  is  drawn  forth,  you  ihall  forthwith  apply  anemplaftick  Medicin,and  then  you  (liall  come  to  fuppu- 
ratives.  When  the  tumor  is  ripe  it  (hall  be  opened  with  a  potential  cautery,  if  it  proceed  from  a  cold 
caufe  )  for  by  the  inducing  of  heat  the  refidueof  the  crude  matter  is  more  eafily  concodfed  v  beljdes, 
when  as  an  ulcer  of  this  kind  is  opened,  the  matter  will  be  more  eafily  evacuated,  neither  ftiall  it  be 
ht  to  ufe  any  tent, but  only  to  apply  pledgets.  The  refidue  of  the  cure  lhall  be  performed  by  detergent 
Mcdicins,  and  then,  if  need  require,  the  Patient  (liall  be  let  bloud,  and  the  humours  evacuated  by  a 
purging  Medicin,  but  not  before  the  perfed  maturity  thereof. 


The  matter  of 
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rulent  Tophi. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  the  Exodofis,  or  h^ots  growing  upon  the  bones  hyrt^^Sn  of  ft?.  Lues  Venerea. 

Ard  tumors,  and  knots,  have  their  matter  from  thick  and  tough  phlegm,  which 

cannot  be  diffolved  unle(s  by  hot  Medicins,  which  have  a  mollifying  and  diffolving  faculty. 
_  ^  por  which  purpofe,  befides  thofe  Medicins  which  uf  ualfy  are  applied  to  feirrhous  humours, 

you  mult  alfo  make  ufe  of  Argent utnvivum  commonly  after  this  manner.  Emplajh  filiiZiach.&’ 
Ceronei,  an.  \  ii).  cuphorh.  \  i-S  mplaf.  de  Vigo,  I  ij.  cerat.  ^fp.  defeript.  Philagr.  1  j.  argent,  vivi  exM 
^  vj.  fiat  emplafhum.  Spread  it  upon  Leather  for  your  ufe.  In  the  mean  fpace  let  the  Patient  ob- 
ferveafparing  clief,  for  thus  he  lhall  be  helped,  iffo  bethatthefubftanceofthe  bonesbeyetunpe- 
riflied  :  For  if  it  be  putrefied  and  rotten,  then  deferibed  Medicins  are  of  no  ufe,  but  you  muft  of  ne- 
celTity  lay  bare  the  bone,  either  by  incilion,  or  elfe  by  an  adual  or  potential  cautery  i  ^  but  I  had  rather 
do  it  with  an  adual,  for  that  it  extrads  the  virulency  impad  in  the  bones,  as  alfo  it  haftens  the  ab- 
feefs,  or  falling  away  of  the  corrupted  bone.  It  (hall  be  of  a  convenient  figure  to  cauteriie  the  bone,  as 
round,  fquare,  or  long.  I  ufually  before  the  application  of  fuch  a  Cauftick,  firft  divide  the  flelh  that 
lies  over  it  with  an  incifion-knife,  that  fo  the  pain  may  be  the  lefs,  becaufe  the  fle(h  caiinot  burn 
through  but  in  a  long  time,  by  which  the  fire  may  come  to  the  bone.  But  it  will  not  be  amifs  be¬ 
fore  we  treat  of  this  Art,  firft  to  conlider  the  nature  of  the  rottennefs  of  the  bones.. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Why  the  hones  become  rotten^  and  by  what  figns  it  may  be  perceived. 

C  I  mth.6  Hat  folution  of  continuity  which  is  in  the  bones,  is  called  by  Galen^  Catagma.  This  ufual- 

'  N  ly  is  the  caule  of  rottennefs  s  for  bones  that  are  grated,  bruifed,  rent,  perforated,  bro- 
ken,  luxated,  inflamed  and  defpoiled  of  the  flelh  and  skin,  are  ealily  corrupted  ^  for.  de- 
fpoiled  of  their  covering,  they  are  altered  by  the  appulfe  of  the  air,  which  they  formerly. never  felt  •> 
The  frequent  whence  alfo  their  bloud  and  proper  nourilhment  is  dried  up  and  exhaufted.  Belides  aUp,  the  fa- 
c3ufe  of  the  running  down  by  reafon  of  wounds  and  old  ulcers,  in  procefs  of  time  fallens  it  felf  into  their 
rottennefs  of  f^bltancc,  and  putrefies  by  little  and  little :  this  putrefadion  is  increafed  and  caufed  by  the  too  much 
bones.  ufe  of  oily  and  fatty  Medicins,  as  moift  and  iuppurate  things',  for  hence  the  Ulcer  becometh 

more  filthy  and,  malign,  the  flelh  of  the  neighbouring  parts  groweth  hot,  is  turned  intopm^  which 
Hio.  lib  dt  ulc.  prefently  falling  upon  the  bone  lying  under  it,  inflames  it.  Laftly,  the  bones  are  fubjed  to  the  fame 
friL  *  *  difeafes  as  the  flelh  that  lieth  under  them  is belides  alfo,  according  to  Gakn^  the  beginning  of  in- 

G3LUb.de  turn,  fiammation  oft-times  proceeds  from  the  bones,  but  they  heat  not,  becaufe  according  to  the  opi- 
cont.nat.  of  the  Ancients,  pulfation  is  a  dolorifick  motion  of  the  Arteries,  but  the  bones  want  fenfe. 

Which  verily  I  cannot  deny,  but  alfo  we  muft  confefs  that  the  membrane  that  encompafieth  them, 
and  the  arteries  that  enter  into  their  body,  are  endued  with  moft  exquilite  fenfe.  Wherefore  the 
arteries  comprelTcd  and  waxing  hot  by  reafon  of  the  inflamed  bone,  caufe  a  fenfe  of  pain  in  the 
periejieum^  fo  that  the  Patients  complain  of  a  dull  and  deep  pain,  as  it  were  funk  into  the  fubllance 
Signs  of  the  of  the  bones.  The  rottennefs  or  corruption  is  oft-times  manifeft  to  the  eye,  as  when  the  bone  is  lai.d 
retcennels.  varieth  from  the  natural  colour,  and  becomes  livid,  yellowilh,  or  black.  Othervvilc 

'  you  may  perceive  it  by  touch,  as  by  learching  it  with  a  probe,  as  when  you  meet  with  any  inequa¬ 

lity  or  roughnefs,  or  when  but  gently  touching  it  your  Probe  runs  into  the  fubllance  ot  the  bone 
Hardnefs  is  no  ^  bone  is  naturally  hard,  but  being  rotten,  becomes  foft.  Yet  hardnefs  is 

'fr^lndboifes  of  a  found  bone  :  for  I  have  feen  rotten  and  bared  bones  to  have  fometimes 

grown  fo  hard,  by  the  appulfe  of  the  air,  that  aTrepan  could  not,  without  aftrong  endeavour,  enter 
them.  Alfo  the  rottennefs  of  the  bone  is  known  by  the  condition  of  the  hlth  which  flows  forth  of 
The  ulcer, for  it  is  not  onely  more  thin  and  liquid,  but  alfo  more  (linking.  Furthermore,  fuch  ul¬ 
cers  have  a  foft,  loofc,  and  watery  flelh  ^  belides  alio  they  are  untoward  and  rebellious  to  farcotick 
and  epulotick  Medicins to  which  if  they  chance  to  yield  and  be  cicatrned,  yet  witliin  a  (hort 
while  after,  the  fear  will  relent  of  its  own  accord^  tor  that  Nature  dellitute  of  the  firm  and  found 
foundation  of  the  bones,  cannot  build  up  a  laudable  and  cOnllant  flelh.  Neither  is  it  fullicient  that 
the  Surgeon  know  certainly  that  the  bone  is  rotten  and  corrupt  •,  it  is  furthermore  fit  be  know , 
whether  the  corruption  be  fuperficiary,  or  pierce  deep  into  the  lubftanee  of  the  bone ,  that  he  may 
The  cure  of  a  knOw  h  w  much  of  the  bone  muft  be  fcaled  :  for  lealing  is  the  onely  cure  of  that  which  is  corrupt- 
rotcen  bone.  j.  ^  y  jg  fcaled  by  that  which  dries  exceedingly,  and  draws  forth  all  the  humidity ,  as  vvell  the 

excre- 
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cxcrementitious,  the  author  of  the  rottennefs,  as  the  alimentary :  For  thus  it  remains  without  bloud 
and  nourilhment,  and  confequently  life  alfo  >  whence  it  muft  of  necelTity  leak  qj:  fall  off,  being  dc- 
ftituteof  the  glue  or  moifture  which  joined  it  to  the  found  parts  in  vicinity  and  communion  of  life, 
like  as  leaves  which  fall  away  from  the  trees,  the  humidity  being  exhaufted,  by  which,  as  by  glue, 
they  adhered  to  the  boughs.  For  this  purpofe  Catagmatick  povvders  are  prepared  to  ambid  the  =  .... 

corruption  which  is  ohely  fuperficiary.  Be  Tul,aloes^cret£combuji£^pnm'phQlygoSia}u^  \\,ireos 
ariftoloch,  rot,  myrrh.  cerujf£^  an.3  ].  pul.ofleor.combuji.  ^  (?,  teranturjkbtilijf.  fiatpulvUh  let  it  heap- 
plied  either  alone  by  it  felf^  or  clfe  with  Honey  and  a  little  ^qm  vit£,  Alfo  the  following  Emplaftcr 
being  applied,  llirs  up  Nature  to  the  exclufion  of  the  broken  bones,  and  cleanfeth  the  ulcers  from  the 
more  grofs  and^vifeid ^anks ,  Be  Ctr.  nov.  ref.  pint.,  gum.  ammon.  &  elemi^  an.  3  v j.  tereb.  5  ii j.  pul. 
fitch,  myrrh,  an.  5  arilhl.rot.  ireosflor.  aloes^opopan.euphorb.  an,  5  j.  olei  rofati  quantum fufiicit.^fiat  em-  p°a]^er. 
plafi.  fecundum  artem.  Euphorbium^  according  to  ViofeorideSj  takes  off  the  fcales  of  bones  in  one  day.  Uklj.capfs, 
Hereto  alfo conduceth  de  betonica.  Or,  Be  olei  caryoplyl.^  ^.camph,  5  iymifceanturfimul  inmor- 
tarioj&utere.  But  if  that  part  of  the  bone  which  is  corrupt  cannot  thus  be  taken  away,  thenmuft 
you  ufe  the  fcaling  Trepans  and  Scrapers  deferibed  formerly  in  wounds  of  the  head  j  efpecially  if  any 
more  great  or  folid  bone  be  foul.  Furthermore  the  here-delcribed  Trepan  will  be  good  to  perfo¬ 
rate  the  rotten  bone  in  many  places  where  it  is  corrupted,  until  as  it  were  a  certain  bloudy  moiflure 
iffue  forth  at  the  holes  h  for  thus  it  more  freely  enjoys  the  air,  and  alfo  the  force  of  the  medicins  ad¬ 
mitted  by  thefe  holes  work  more  powerfully. 


AT^repan  with  two  triangular  bits  and  a  pin  no  hold  them  in  theflochj  as  alfo  another ‘Trepan 
having  four~fquare  and fix-fquare  bits  convenient  to  he  ufed  in  the  rottennefi  of  greater  bones.  ' 


But  if  the  rottennefs  be  more  deep,  and  the  bone  more  hard,  either  by  Nature  or  Accident,  as  by  * 
the  occafion  of  the  too  long  admiffion  of  the  air,  then  the  rotten  fcales  fhall  be  cut  offby  theinflru- 
ments  deferibed  in  wounds  of  the  head,  driving^them  into  the  bone  with  leaden  mallets,  left  the  part 
fhould  be  too  much  offended  or  ftiaken  with  the  blow.  The  fcales  and  fragments  iKall  be  taken  forth  gj 
with  mullets ,  the  ligns  that  all  the  rottennefs  is  taken  away,  are  the  folidnefs  of  the  bone  thereun-  roftennefs  is 
der,and  th^  bloudy  moifture  fweating  out  thereat.  taken  away. 

I  ' 

C  H  A  P.  xxvn. 

Of  aSml  and  potential  Cauterksi  “i  ,  *  ' 

I  *  '  ' 

BUt  if  the  deferibed  remedies  cannot  take  place,  by  reafon  of  the  malignity  or  magnitude  of 

tho  rottennefs,  then  muft  we  come  to  adual  and  potential  Cauteries.  Butllhould  rather  caatg. 
‘  approve  of  adual,  becaufe  by  ftrengthening  the  part  they  cbn fume  the  excrementitious  hu-  riestobepre- 
mours  wherewith  it  is  overcharged,  to  wit,  the  matter  of  the  Caries  j  which  is  not  fo  effectually  ferred^  brfore 
performed  by  potential ‘cauteries*  Yet  are  we  oft-times  forced  to  ufe  thefe ,  to  pleafe  the  Patients  Potential, 
which  are  terrified  at,  and  afraid  of  hot  ironsj  Potential  Cauteries  are  Aquafortis^  Aqua  vitriol^  fcal-  Potential  Cast; 
ding  Oil,  melted  Sulphur  and  boiling,  and  the  like  i  in  pouring  qn  of  which  I  would  have  the  Sur-  series, 
geon  to  be  prudent  and  induftrious,  left  he  ftiould  rafhly  violate  the  neighbouring  found  parts  by  the 
burning  touch  bf  thefe  things  i  which  his  temerity  would  caufe  vehement  pains,  inflammation^,  and 
other  horrid  fymptoms.  For  adual  Cauteries,  their  variety  in  figure  is  fo  great,  that  it  caiihot  be 
defined,  much  lefs  fet  doWn  in  writing  \  fot  they  muft  be  varied  according  to  the  largenefs  of  the 
rottennefs,  and  the  figure  and  conformation  of  the  fouled  bones.  Such  as  are  more  ufual  1  have 
thought  good  to  delineate  unto  you,  content  onely  to  admomfh  you  thus  much,  thatfomeof  thefe 
work  by  pricking,  fome  by  cutting,  feme  flatwife,  and  other  fome  with  their  points  made  to  the  form 
of  an  Olive-leaf. 


Other  Cauteries, 

i 


The  follcwiiig  figure  of  a  Cautery  is  fit’  for  virulent  knots  that  arife  in  the  fcull,  when  you  defirc 
to  take  away  the  flelh  that  covers  the  bone-,  for  this  purpofeit  is  made  hollow  and  (harp  in  a  trian¬ 
gular  and  quadrangular  form,  divided  as  it  were  into  three  branches,  that  you  may  fo  make  ufe  of 
which  you  pleafe. 
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Jhe  Figure  of  an  hollow  and  cutting  Cautery, 


The  Cauteries  vvrhofe  forms  are  hereafter  exp'reft,  take  place  in  rotten  bones  that  lie  deep  in, where¬ 
in  you  cannot  makeufeof  the  formerly  defcribed,  \yithout  touching  of  the  neighbouring  found 

parts.  To  avoid  which  danger,  you  fhall  put  your  caute- 
Cauteries  with  their  Pipes,  ry  even  to  the  bone  through  an  iron  pipe,  which  may 

keep  the  neighbouring  and  flelliy  parts  from  burning. 

Great  difcommodities  enfuc  upon  too  rafli,  that  is,  too 
frequently  applied  Cauteries,  or  too  long  adhering  to  the 
bone-,  for  by  this  immoderate  and  fiery  heat  notonely 
the  excrementitious  humidity  of  the  rotten  bone  is  con- 
fumed,  but  alfo  the  radical  and  fubftantial  moifture  of  the 
part  is  exhaufted,  wherein  alone  Nature  endeavouring 
to  cart  off  the  corrupt  fcales,  and  fever  the  found  from  the 
rotten  bone,  and  to  fublHtute  flefti,  ftands  and  confirts. 
Wherefore,  the  meafure  of  applying  of  cauteries  ought  to 
be  taken  from  the  greatnefs  of  the  rottennefs,  and,' the  excrementitious,  or  after  a  manner,  foming 
humidity  fweating  through  the  pores  of  the  bone.  But  before  you  prefs  your  cautery  into  the  rot¬ 
ten  bone  which  lies  very  deep  in,  as  that -which  happens  in  the  thigh-bone,  and  upon  other 
very  flelhy  parts ,  you  muft  diligently  defend  the  neighbouring  found  and  rteihy  part ,  as  it 
were  with  a  covering ,  for  that  the  humour  diffufed  by  the  touch  of  the  fire ,  burns  the  other 
places  whercunto  itdiffufethit  felf  like  fcalding  oil.  After  the  cauterization ,  you  murt  help  for¬ 
wards  the  falling  away  of  the  fcales  by  fometimes  dropping  in  our  Oil  of  Whelps,  being  made 
fcalding  hot.  This  Oil,  though  very  fit  for  this  purpofe,  yet  do  I  not  judge  it  fit  to  ufe  it  too  often, 
it  may  fufficc  to  have  dropped  it  in  fome  twice  or  thrice  :  for  at  length  it  may  violate  the  found 
bone  that  lies  under  the  rotten,  by  the  oily,  fubtil  and  moirt  fubftance.  Furthermore,  a  bone  is  the 
mortdry  part  of  the  body,  therefore  unduous  and  moirt  Medicins  are  contrary  to  its  temper  and 
confirtence.  But  it  conduceth  often  and  geiltly  to  move  the  fcales  already  beginning  to  feparate 
themfelves,and  ithartens  the  flacknefs  of  Nature  in  carting  them  off.  Yet  may  you  not  ufe  force, 
unlefs  peradyenture  when  as  they  hang  by  a  {lender  threadiotherwife  if  the  unwary^  Surgeon  forcibly 
pluck  away  the  fcales  before  that  Nature  hath  put  a  cover  upon  the  found  bone,  he  fhall  give  way  to 
a  new  alteration  and  foulnefs,  by  the  appulfe-ot  the  air.  Furthermore,  after  the  corrupt  fcale  is  fal¬ 
ling  off,  by  the  force  of  Nature  expelling  it,  you  m.urt  have  a  diligent  heed  that  you  put  not  eating  or 
corroding  Medicins  upon  the  bone  that  is  under  it  for  thus  thou  ftialt  confume  or  warte  the  Relli 
which  Nature  hath  generated  thereupon,  which  compofed  of  newly  concreted  bloud,  is  like  in  foft- 
nefs  to  newly  curdled  milk,  which  otherwife  in  time  would  grow  into  a  more  folid  and  hard  confi¬ 
rtence.  This  underrgrowing  flefh  by  little  and  little  thrurts  the  rotten  bone  above  it,  out  of  its  place, 
and  is  the  caufe  of  the  fcaling  thereof  i  it  is  at  the  firll  gathered  together  like  the  grains  of  a  pom- 
granate,  with  a  red,  fmooth  and  equal  f antes j  and  not  rtinking,  and  at  length  it  calls  forth  a  white 
majtter;  Therefore  then  we  mull  rather  rtrew  thereon  Cephalick  powder  compofed  of  fuch  things 
as  have  a  faculty  to  dry  without  biting,  fuch  as  are  Orris-root,  w’aftied  Aloes,  Mallich,  Myrrh,  Barly- 
flower,  and  the  like.  Lallly,  it  murt  be  cicatrized,  it  is  better  that  fcales  of  bones  fall  away  of  them-'- 
felves,  by  the  onely  force  of  Nature,  than  to  be  plucked  away  by  the  force  of  Medicins  or  Inrtrutnents-y 
becaufe  fuch  as  are  too  violently  and  forcibly  plucked  away,  leave  corners  like  to  firtulous  ulcers. 
Neither  ought. the  corrupted  membranes  when  they  are  turned  into  pus^  to  be  plucked  away  too  vio¬ 
lently,  or  to  be  touched  by  too  acrid  Medicins  i  for  pain  hereupon  arifing,  hath  divers  times«caufed 
inflammation,  convulfion,  and  other  pernicious  fymptoms.  -  Therefore  it  is  better  to  commit  this 
bufinefs  to  Nature,  which  in  fuccefs  of  time,  by  making  ufe  oftheexpulfive  faculty,  will  eafily  free  it 
felf  from  this  rotten  fubllance-,  for  that  which  is  quick  as. far  as  it  is  able,  will  Hill  put  away  that 
which  is  dead  from  if. 


Manlier  of  ap» 
plying  of  Cau¬ 


teries. 


Oil  of  Whelps 
helps  for¬ 
wards  the  ca¬ 
rting  off  of 
fcales. 


A  caution  in 
moving  the-.;-: 
fcales  of  burnt 
bones. 
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C  H  A  P.  XXVIII. 

Of  a  Vulnerary  Totion. 

BUt  if  the  contumacious  iottennefs  of  the  bone,  and  alfo  a  rebellious  ulcer  (hall  not  yield  to  the 
defcribed  remedies,  it  will  be  convenient  to  prefcribe  a  Vulnerary  Potion  to  the  Patient.  For 
Nature  helped  by  fuch  a  Potion,  hath  to  my  knowledge  fundry  times  done  wondrous  things 
in  amendment  of  corrupt  bones,  and  confolidation  of  ulcers.  For  thefc  potions,  though  they  do  not 
Duree  the  noxious  humours  away  by  ftool,  yet  are  they  wondrous  eifedual  to  cleanfe  ulcers,  and  free 
them  from  the  excefs  of  excrementitious  humours,  to  cleanfe  thebloud,  and  purge  it  froin  all  impu¬ 
rity  to  aeelutinate  broken  bones,  and  knit  the  finews.  I  have  here  thought  good  to  Ipeak  ot  them, 
and^ chiefly,  for  that  they  were  much  commended  by  the  Ancients,  but  neglected  by  the  mo¬ 
dern  Phyficians  and  Surgeons.  But  if  the  cure  of  Wounds  and  old  Ulcers  be  performed  by  deterfion, 
and  the  repofition  of  the  loft  fubftance,  what  Medicin  can  fooner  or  rather  do  it  than  that ,  which  by 
its  admirable  and  almoft  divine  force,  fo  purgeth  the  bloud ,  that  thereof^  as  from  a  fit  and  laudable 
matter,  theflefti  or  any  other  loft  fubftance  may  be  fitly  reftored,  and  the  part  recover  its  former 
union  ?  But  if  fiftulous  Ulcers,  Cancers,  Gouts,  and  the  like  difeafes  he  offended  by  the  ufe  of  lalt, 
fpiced,  acrid  meats,  and  others  which  are  of  fubtil  parts,  as  Muftard,  Onions,  and  Garlick,  or  any  other 
excefs  in  meat  or  drink  *,  why  may  they  not  become  mild  and  gentle  by  medicated  and  contrary 
meats  and  drinks,  or  at  leaft  be  reduced  to  a  more  equal  temper?  Therefore  that  Surgeons  may 
know  of  what  things  fuch  compofitions  may  arife,  I  have  here  thought  good  to  reckon  them  up, 

that  you  may  learn  what  they  are. 


Scabious* 

S  ankle* 

Bugle, 

Mouf-ear* 

Burnet* 

Madder* 

*Ianfie, 

of  Hemp, 

Tfops  of  Brambles* 

Sow-bread* 

Comfrey  the  greater  and  lejfer* 
Vervain. 

Bijtort* 

Mug-wort* 

Teriwincle* 


Centaury* 

Adders-tpngue* 

Betony* 

Carduus  benedi&US* 

The  Cordial  F  lowers* 
Ariftolochia^  or  Birth-worts* 
Speed-well, 

Agrimony* 

The  Capillaries* 
Herb-Robert, 

J)oves-foot, 

Oogs-tongue  Avens* 
Prunella. 

Ofmund, 

Clary. 


Gentian. 

Herniaria* 

Ked  Colewort^  or  Cabbage^ 
Scordium* 

Cats-mint. 

Cinque-foil. 

Biver-Crabs, 

Mace. 

Bole-armenicki 
Petum^  or  Tobacco. 
Mead-fweet. 

Colts-foot* 

Dandelion* 

Plantain. 

St.Johns-wort. 


Of  all  thefe  the  Surgeon  (hall  make  choice  according  to  the  mind  and  judgment  of  the  Phyfician, 
fuch  as  he  (hall  think  ht  and  proper  to  every  Ulcer  or  Wound,  or  to  each  wounded  and  ulcerated  part, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  time,  the  temperof  the  Patient,  and  kind  or  nature  ot^  the  dileaie. 
You  may  make  drinks  not  onely  of  the  decodions  of  thefe,  but  alfo  of  their  juices  in  white  Wine,  or 
cenomel  which  are  good  not  onely  to  purifie  the  mafs  of  the  bloud,  to  cleanfe  fanious,  virulent,  filthy, 
and  dvfenterious  ulcers,  but  alfo  to  drive  away  putrefadion,  fcale-bones,  dilfolve  clotted  bloud  in 
bruifes  to  draw ,  pluck  out  and  exterminate  all  ftrange  bodies,  as  I  have  often  obfervecl  to  m^ 
great  admiration.  They  are  compofed  ufually  after  this  manner.  R:  Savic.  hugul.  fcabtof.  beton. 
The  form  of  ^  mund.  fem.  hyper.  &  card. ben.  an."^  '].  triumflor.cord.  an.  p.ij.  coquantur 

kcion!”'^^  complete  in  aqu.  communi  h  pofiea  in  fine  adde  vini  alb.  mel.  rof.  &  cinnam.  quodfufficit^at  decoato,  coletur 
per  manicam.  Let  him  drink  |  ii  j.  in  the  morning  three  hours  before  dinner.  You  inay  alfo  with 
good  fuccefs  make  injedions  with  the  fame  liquor  into  fiftulous  and  finuous  ulcers,  as  alio  to  walfi  the 
fordid  ulcers  therewith.  Y ou  may  alfo  boil  the  fame  Simples,  as  herbs,  flowers,  and  feeds,  in  the  a- 
tients  broths,  that  fo  they  may  acquire  a  medicinable  and  nourilhing  faculty.  For  the  time  ot  the 
S,  wherdnyou  may  with  go^  fuccefs  make  ufe  of  thefe,  we  have  read  ‘hat  he  uled 

not  to  prefcribe  thefe  potions  to  his  Patients  when  as  they  were  newly  wounded,  for  that  they 
commonly  are  compofed  of  things  hot  and  opening,  which  heat  and  attenuate  the  bloud,  whence 
wha.  time  there  would  be  danger  of  a  defluxion  upon  the  affedled  part.  Wherefore  ‘‘'h™ 

Ifthcdifcafe  to  fuppuration,  when  as  there  is  nothing  remains,  but  deanfe  the  ulcer,  and  hU  it  with  eh, 

they  ate  chief-  inflammation  as  now  remaining  in  the  part,  1  judge  thefe  potions  may  then  beufed  with  go 
lytobeufed. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


Of  Tetters.)  Ring-worms^  or  Chops  occafioned  by  the  Lues  Venerea. 

UPon  the  cure  of  the  Lues  Venerea^  ufually  Tetters  and  Chops  happen  thereupon,  which 
makes  furrows  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  foals  of  the  feet.  They  acquiie  t  eir 
from  fait  phlegm,  or  aduft  choler,  or  thereliques  of  the  venereous  virulency  lent  thither. 
The  cure  efpecially  when  as  the  difeafe  is  grown  old,  is  difficult  •,  byreafonthat  the  humour  a  i 
Ions  accuftomed  to  flow  that  way,  and  for  that  it  hath  corrupted  the  habit  of  the  part  by  the  con  i- 
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Book  XIX.  Of  tk  Lues  Vienerca. 


nual  defluxion  >  but  the  cure  is  more  eaiie,  if  the  difeafe  be  newly  bred.  Now  you  may  know  it  is  Signs  of  the. 
newly  bred  by  the  redncfs, accompanied  by  a  great  itching,  and  not  onely  a  drinefsof  the  skin,  but  ”tw-brcd  dif* 
alfo  a  thicknefs  and  denfnels  thereof.  That  which  is  old,  betides  thefe  fore-recited  tigns,  hath  fca- 
ly  and  bran-like  hardnetfes  conjoined  therewith,  which  by  fcratching  and  rubbing  cafteth  otf  (bales. 

For  general  Medicins,  the  diftemper  of  the  Liver,  and  habit  of  the  Body  muli  be cotredfed,  which 

by  the  occalion  of  the  former  difeafe  and  remedies,  apt  to  inflame  the  bloud,  cannot  but  much  fwerve 

from  their  native  temper.  This  may  be  done  by  diet  conveniently  appointed,  by  purging  and  al-  The  cure  bf( 

tering  Medicins,  bleeding,  Bathing,  applying  oi  Cupping-glalTes  and  hornS.  For  topick,  or  particular 

Medicins,  wath  fuch  as  are  newly  or  lately  bred  with  the  following  water  which  dries,  and  is  of  fub-  ^ 

til  parts.  K  Aq,  rof.&pariet.  an,  ^  j.  aq.  ahm.  ^  ij.  calc,  ^  ij.  alum,  ^  iij.  puLfubl.  9  iv.  fat  knU^  &  A  Water  dry» 

minim,  ebul,  in  haln,  mar.  This  water  (hall  be  made  more  or  lefs  forcible,  according  to  the  condition  ing  virulent 

of  the  difeafe.  Or,  K  01, tart,  ^  ij.  fcp,  com,  |  \v,mifc,fat  unguent,  ad  ufum.  If  the  Phyfician  (hall  ^ 

thing  good,  let  the  Patient  ufe  a  Lcodfion  of  but  that  very  weak.  But  old  Tetters  and 

Chops  mull:  be  foftned  with  emollient,  attenuating,  and  inciding  decoftions,  as  alfo  with  Liniments, 

Ointments,  and  Plafters  having  the  fame  eifedf.  Then  let  the  relidue  of  the  cure  be  performed  by 
F  umigations,  fuch  as  this  which  follows  :  R:  Ful,  cinab,  5  ij.  lad,  ajf,  odor,  jiyrac,  cal,  an.  ^  [L  olib,  Fumigatb 

mafic,  an,  3  ii],oleitart,  &theriac,  q.  f,  fanttrochiJci\  u(e  at  each  time  fome  5  f.  of  them,  and  let  on. 
onely  the  affe(^ed  parts  receive  the  fmoak.  Some  commend  the  rubbing  of  the  hands  with  the  foL 
lowing  Medicin.  Take  the  alhes  of  Wine-lees,  make  thereof  a  lee,  and  drain  it  through  an  hypo- 
cras-bag,  then  put  thereto  fome  rennet  i  let  them  be  well  mixed  together  in  a  mortar,  and  herewith 
let  the  hands  be  rubbed  or  walked.  Or,  H;  unguent,  enul,  ^  iij.  fugit,  |  ij.  Or  elfe,  Kef,pini,  j.  A  Liniinenh 
cerufan,  ^  I--,  argent, viv.  5  iij.  fucci  citri  &  lapatb,  acut,  an,^  ..  Let  them  be  incorporated,  and 
make  a  Liniment  to  be  ufed  to  the  part.  If  to  this  you  add  fublimate  fo  walked  and  prepared,  as 
women  ufe  for  tkeir  Faces,  you  (kail  make  it  more  effedlual.  Others  take  burnt  alum  made  into 
Powder,  and  incorporated  with  the  yolk  of  an  Egg,  the  juice  of  Citrons,  and  a  little  Aloes  diffolved  in 
Oxymel  fcilliticum. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  curing  the  Lues  Venerea  in  Infants.^  and  little  children, 

INfants  oft-times  conceive  the  feeds  of  this  difeafe  in  the  wombs  of  tkeir  mothers,  and  are  boril 
infet^'ed  therewithal!,  puftles  prelently  ariling  over  all  the  bodies,  infcdiing  with  the  like  dileafe 
as  many  Nurfes  as  give  them  fucki  theyfcarce  ever  recover  thereof,  for  that  they  contraded 
the  difeafe  from  their  flrll:  conformation.  But  fuch  as  are  fomewhat  bigger,  if  they  chance  to  catch 
the  difeafe  after  they  are  born,  by  fucking  fome  infeded  Nurfe,  or  by  any  other  occalion  or  kind  of 
contagion,  oftentimes  receive  cure.  Forfirft,  you  lhall  caufe  the  Nurfe  to  ufe  the  Aquatheriacalu 
here-under  deferibed,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  or  more  days ,  that  fo  Ike  may  the  better  arm  her 
fell  againft  the  contagion  of  thisdifeale,  and  yield  Milk  which  may  have  the  faculty  of  meat  and 
medicin  •,  fhe  Ikall  be  careful,  as  often  as  fhe  gives  the  child  fuck,  to  walk  and  dry  her  teat  or  pap, 
lelf  the  virulency  that  the  child  breaths  out  at  his  mouth  ,  be  impadin  the  little  holes  of  the  teat 
through  which  the  milk  flows  out.  Now  the  puftles  of  little  children  Ikall  be  anointed  with  fome 
ointment  that  receives  Argentum  vivum  in  fome  fmall  quantity,  as  Vmntentum  enulatum  cum  mer^- 
curio ,  or  the  like.  Then  Ikall  it  be  fwathed  or  bound  up  in  fwaths  and  cloths  aired  with  the 
formerly  deferibed  Fumigations.  For  the  reft,  it  Ikall  be  kept  as  warm  as  you  can  in  fome  warm 
place.  Thefe  and  the  like  muft  be  done,  not  in  one  continued  couife,  but  at  feveral  feafohs, 
otherwile  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  would  caufe  ulcers  to  ante  in  the  mouth  ,  or  elle  fahvation.  If  any 
Ulcers  arife  in  the  mouth,  and  fpread  therein  ,  they  Ikall  be  touched  with  the  formerly  deferibed 
waters,  but  made  fomewhat  weaker,  having  regard  to  the  tender  age  of  the  Patient »  if  the  Infant 
Ikall  get  this  difeafe  of  its  Nurfe,  let  the  Nurfe  be  prefently  changed,  tor  it  being  other  wife  nourilked 
with  tainted  and  virulent  bloud,  can  never  be  healed.  Many  have  by  thefe  means  recovered  but 
fuch  as  have  periftied,  have  not  perilked  by  the  default  of  Medicins,  but  by  the  malignity  and  vehe- 
mency  of  the  difeafe. 

A  defeription  of  the  Aqua  Theriacalis,  or  freacle-rpater  formerly  mentioned^ 

Kt  Kafor,  interior,  ligni  fanUi  gummof^  tt.  ij.  polypod,  querni^  |  iv.  vini  albi  dulcedinvs  experiis  lb  ij.  ^  Treacle- 
aqua  foman,puriJf,  Th  viiyaquar,  cichor,&fumar,  an.^  iv.  fem,jHnip.  heder,  &  baccar,  lauri  an,  ^  ij.  ca-  water. 
ryophil,&  macU^an,"^  f  .  cort, citri faccaro  condit,  conf,  roj,  anthos.  (ichor,  buglof,  borag,  an,  5  <onf,  £nul£ 
camp,  theriac,  vet,&  mithrid,  an,  \  ij.  diltil  them  all  in  Balneo  Marl£^  after  the  following  manner.  Let  The  maiitief 
the  Guaiacnm  be  infufed  in  equal  parts  of  Wine,  and  the  fore-mentioned  waters  for  the  fpace  of 
twelve  hours,  and  the  refidue  of  the  things  in  that  which  remains,  of  the  fame  Wine  and  Waters 
for  lix  hours  fpace,  beating  fuch  things  as  may  require  it,  then  let  them  be  mixed  together,  that  (b 
the  liquor  may  be  endued  with  all  their  faculties.  Which,  that  it  may  be  the  more  elfedfually  per¬ 
formed,  let  them  be  boiled,  put  up  in  glafs  bottles  clofely  Hopped  for  fome  three  or  fout  hours  fpace, 
in  a  large  Kettle  hlled  with  boiling  water  •,  then  let  them  be  put  into  a  Glals  Alembick,  and  fo  di- 
ftilled.  Give  iv.of  jhis  diftilled  liquor  at  once,  being  aromatized  with  5  )•  ot  Ginamon,  and  J  j. 
of  Diamargafiton.,ZT\6.  5  {  of  Sugar,  to  give  it  a  plealing  talte.  Such  a  drink  doth  not  onely  retund 
the  virulency  of  the  Lues  Penerea.,  but  Itrengthens  the  noble  parts.  Kondeletim  makes  an  Aqua  Lhe-  Kondtietius  hii 
riacalvs  after  this  manner  :  ‘Theriac,  vet,  tb  j.  acetof,  m.  iij.  rad, gram,  \  iiji  puleg,  card,  ben,  an,  m.  ij.  Treacle- w«- 

flor<,  cbam£m,  p.  ij.  tempererttur  omnia  in  vino  alboy  er*  difillantur  in  vafe  vitreo  ,*  referve  the  water  for  ufe  \ 

where- 


45i 


Of  the  Small  fox, 


Book  XX. 


Iff  fill-  Patient  take  ?  ij-  with  1  “I-  ®f  Sorrel  and  Bugtofs  water :  he  wiQieth  this  to  be  done 
whfn  Sent"  bed  ora  forfo  thisdiftilkd  liquor  will  caufe  fweat  moreeaftly  and 

mitigate  pain,  whether  given  by  it  felf ,  or  with  a  decodion  of  grommel,  or  ofChm,  or  Burdock- 
rnntt  vet  if  the  Patient  be  of  a  phlegmatick  conftitution,  he  ftiallufe  adecodionof  hmiacumm 
S  of  a  decodtion  China,  for  it  penetrates  more  fpeedily,  by  reafon  of  its  fubtilty  of  parts,  and  alfo 

expels  the  dolorifick  matter# 

77;e  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Book: 


BOOK 

Of  the  SMALL  TOX  and  MEAZLESt 

'Js  alfo  0/  W  o  R  M  s,  andthe  hEv  KOSI  e. 


What  the 
Strall  Pox  and 
Meazles  are. 
Their  matter. 


Why  the 
Meazles  do 
Bot  itch. 


kn  Hiftory. 


what  grie¬ 
vous  and  per- 
Mctous  fym-.  • 
to. ns  may 
happen  by  the 
Small  PoX. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  caufesofthe  Small  Box  and  Meazles. 


that  the  Small  Pox  and  Meazles  are  difeafes  which  ufually  are  fore-runners  and  fore- 
■hUa  ■nr-.f  nninlu  Vixt  pVip  mmintinn  nf  humours*  but  oft-timeS  bv  de- 


tellers  of  the  Plague,  not  onely  by  the  corruption  of  humours,  but  oft-times  by  de-. 
fault  of  the  air..Moreover,for  that  Worms  ate  oft-times  generated  in  the  Plague,!  have 
thought  good  to  write  of  thefe  things,  to  the  end,  that  by  this  Trptife  the  young  Sur¬ 
geon  may  be  more  amply  and  pertedrly  inftruded  in  that  peltilent  difeafe.  Alfo  I 
have  thought  good  to  treat  of  the  Leprofie,  as  being  the  off-fpring  of  the  higheft  cor¬ 
ruption  of  humours  in  the  body.  Now  the  fmall  Pox  are  puftles,  and  the  Meazles  fpots  which  arife 
in  the  top  of  the  skin  by  reafon  of  the  impurity  of  the  corrupt  bloud  fent  thither  by  the  force  of 
Nature.  Moll  of'the  Ancients  have  delivered  that  this  impurity  is  the  reliques  of  the  menltruous 
bloud  remaining  in  the  body  of  the  Infant,  being  of  that  matter  from  whence  it  drew  nourilhment  in 
the  womb,  which  lying  lliil  or  quiet  for  fome  fpace  of  time,  but  llirredup  at  the  hrft  opportunity 
of  a  hotter  Summer,  or  a  foutherly  or  rainy  feafon,  ora  hidden  malignity  in  the  air,  and  boiling  up, 
or  working  with  the  whole  mafs  of  the  bloud,  fpread  or  Ihew  themfelves  upon  the  whole  furlace  of 
the  body.  An  argument  hereof  is,  there  are  few  or  none  who  have  not  been  troubled  with  this 
difeafe,  at  leall  once  in  their  lives,  which  when  it  begins  to  Ihew  it  felf,  not  content  to  fet  upon  fome 
one,  it  commonly  feizeth  upon  more  :  now  commonly  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  fmall 
Pox  and  Meazles,  as  there  is  between  a  Carbuncle  and  a  pellilent  Bubo  •  for  the  Small  Pox  arifes^  of 
a  more  grofs  and  vifeous  matter to  wit  of  a  Phlegmatick  humour  :  but  the  Meazles  of  a  more  lub- 
til  and  hot  that  is,  a  cholerick  matter,  therefore  this  yields  no  marks,  but  certain  fmall  fpots  with¬ 
out  any  tumour,  and  thefe  either  red,  purple,  or  black.  But  the  Small  Pox  are  extuberating  puftles, 
white  in  the  midft,  but  red  in  the  circumference,  an  argument  of  bloud  mixed  with  choler,  yet  they 
arefcarce  known  at  the  beginning,  that  is,  on  the  hrli  or  fecond  day  they  appear  i  but  on  the  third 
and  fourth  day  they  bunch  out  and  rife  up  into  a  tumour,  becoming  white  before  they  turn  into  a 
fcab  •,  but  the  Meazles  remain  ftill  the  fame.  Furthermore,  the  fmall  Pox  prick  like  needles  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  a  certain  acrimony,  and  caufe  an  itching  s  the  Meazles  do  neither,  either  becaufe  the  matter 
is  not  fo  acrid  and  biting,  or  elfe  for  that  it  is  more  fubtil,  it  eafily  exhales,  neither  is  it  kept  fhut  up 
under  the  skin.  The  Patients  often  fneeze  when  as  thefe  matters  feek  paffage  out,  by  reafon  of  the 
putrid  vapours  afeending  from  the  lower  parts  upwards  to  the  brain.  They  are  held  with  a  conti¬ 
nual  Fever,  with  pains  in  their  backs,  itching  of  their  nofe,  head-ach,  and  a  vertiginous  heavinefs, 
and  with  a  kind  of  fwounding  or  fainting,  a  naufeous  difpolition,  and  vomiting,  a  hoarfnefs,  difh- 
cult  and  frequent  breathing,  an  inclination  to  fleep,a  heavinefs  of  all  the  members,  their  eyes  are  fiery 
and  fwollen,  their  urin  red  and  troubled.  For  Prognolticks  we  may  truly  fay  thus  much.  That  the 
matter  whence  this  affed  takes  its  original,  partakes  of  fo  malign,  pellilent  and  contagious  a  quality, 

.  that  not  content  to  mangle  and  fpoil  the  tlefhy  part,  it  alfo  eats  and  corrupts  the  bones  like  the  Lues 
Venerea,  as  I  obferved  not  onely  in  Anno  Vom.  1568.  but  alfo  in  divers  other  years,  whereof  1  think 

it  not  amifs  to  fet  down  this  notable  example.  .  ^  rr  i-n  •t.-i*/- 

Thq  daughter  of  C  We  a  Book-feller,  dwelling  inSt.Werhis  iXxQCt  in  Bans,  being  fome 
four  or  hve  years  old,  having  been  fick  of  the  Small  Pox  for  the  fpace  of  a  Moneth,  and  Nature  could 
pot  overcome  the  malignity  of  the  difealc,  there  rofe  abfeeffes  upon  the  iternon,  and  the  , joints  of  the 
fhoiilders,  vvhofe  eating  and  virulent  matter,  corroded  the  bones  of  thejiernon,  and  divided  them  in 
funder  ^  alfo  it  cpnfumed  a  great  part  of  the  top  of  the  thoulder-bone,  and  the  head  of  the  blade-bone : 
of  this  thing  1  had  witnelfes  with  me,  Marciis  Myron  Phyfician  of  Bans,  and  at  this  prefent  the  Kings 
chief  Phyficianj  John  Doreau  Surgeon  to  the  Conte  de  Bryane,  the  body  being  diffehted  in  their  pre- 
fence.  Alfo  youmay  obfeive  in  many  killed  by  the  malignity  of  this  difeafe  and  diffedted,  that  it 
caufeth  fuch  imprellion  of  corruption  in  the  principal  parts,  as  brings  the  Droplie,  Ptilick,  Hoarfnefs, 
Althma,Bloudy-fiux  ulcerating  the  Guts,  and  at  length  bringeth  death,  as  the  putties  have  raged  or 
reigned  oyer  thefe  or  thofe  entrails,  as  you  fee  them  do  over  the  furtace  of  the  body  i  for  they  do 
not  onely  moleit  the  external  parts,  by  leaving  the  imprellions  and  fears  of  the  putties  and  ulcers, 
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rooting  themfelves  deep  in  the  flefli,  but  alfo  oft-times  then  taJie  away  the  faculty  of  motion,  eating 
afunder,  and  weakning  the  joints  of  the  Elbow,  Wrift,  Knee,  and  Ankle.  Moreover  fundry  have  been 
deprived  of  their  fight  by  them,  as  the  Lord  Guymsnay^  others  have  loft  their  hearing,  and  otherfome 
the  fmelling,  a  fleftiy  excrefcence  growing  in  the  palTages  of  the  nofe  and  ears.  But  if  any  relic^ue  of 
thedifeafe  remain,  and  that  the  whole  matter  thereof  be  expelled  by  the  ftrength  of  Nature,  then 
fymptoms  afterwards  arife,  which  favour  of  the  malignity  of  the  humour,  yea  and  equal  the  harm  of 
thefymptoms  of  the  Lues  Venerea, 


C  ^  A  P.  II. 

Of  the  Cure  of  the  Small  Fox  and  Mcazles. 

I  He  Cure  of  this  Difeafc  uftth  to  be  diverfe,  according  to  the  cohdition  of  the  humour  free  TheCiife, 
from,  or  partaker  of  the  venenate  quality :  For  if  it  partake  of  malignity ,  and  the  child  be 
a  fucking  child,  fuch  things  (hall  be  given  to  the  Nurfe  as  may  infringe  and  overcome  the 
of  the  malignity,  as  we  ftiall  (hew  more  at  large  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Cure  of  chil¬ 
dren  which  are  fick  of  the  Plague  \  howfoever  it  be,  the  child  muft  be  kept  in  a  warm  room  tree  from 
wind,  and:  muft  be  wrapped  and  covered  with  fcarlet  cloths,  until  the  Pox  come  forth.  There  ftiall 
be  provided  for  the  Nurfe  medicated  Broths,  with  Purftain,  Lettuce, Sorrel  Succory,  Borage,  and 
French-Barley  bound  up  in  a  cloth.  She  (hall  fhun  all  fait,  fpicedand  baked  Meats,  and  in  Head  of 
Wine,  drink  a  decoeftien  of  Licorice,  Raifins,  and  Sorrel-roots.  She  (hall  alfo  take  purging  Medi- 
cins,asiflhe  werelick  of  the  famedifeafe,  that  fo  her  milk  may  become  medicinable.  Laftly,  She 
(hall  obferve  the  lame  diet  as  is  ufually  preferibed  to  fuch  as  have  the  Plague.  You  (hall  give  the  The  Child 
child  no  Pap,  or  if  you  give  it  any,  let  it  be  very  little.  But  if  the  child  be  weaned,  let  him  abftain  mult  have 
from  flefti  until  the  Fever  have  left  him,  and  the  Pox  be  fully  come  forth  :  in  ftead  of  flefh  let  him 
feed  on  Barley  and  Almond  Creams,  Chicken  Broths,  wherein  the  fore-named  Herbs  have  been  boi¬ 
led,  Panadoes,  Gellies,  Cullaffes,  Prunes,  and  Raifins.  Let  his  drink  beaPtifan  made  ofFrench- 
ferley,  Grafs  and  Sorrel-roots  or  with  a  Nodula  containing  the  four  Cold  Seeds,  the  pulp  of  Prunes 
and  Raifins,  with  the  (havings  of  Ivory  and  Harts-hor.n  *,  between  meals  the  fame  deco<ftion  may 
be  mixed  with  fome  Syrup  of  Violets,  but  not  of  Rofes  or  any  other  aftringent  Syrup,  left  we  hinder 

the  courfe  and  inclination  of  the  humour  outwards.  Let  his  deep  be  moderate,  tor  too  (bund  deep  How 
draws  back  the  matter  to  the  center,  and  increateth  the  Fever  >  you  muft  neither  purge,  nor  draw  in  Ws 
bloud,  the  difeafc  increafing  or  being  at  the  height,  unlefs  peradventure  there  be  a  great  plenitude,  difeafe. 
or  elfe  thedifeafe  complicate  with  other,  as  with  a  Pleurifie,  indammation  of  the  eyes,  or  a  fquinancy  of  purging, 
which  require  it ,  left  the  motion  of  Nature  diould  be  difturbed  h  but  you  (hall  think  it  futficient  to 
ioofe  the  belly  with  a  gentle  Clyfter  :  but  when  the  Iveightof  thedileafe  is  over,  and  in  the  declen- ^  * 
fion  thereof,  you  may  with  or  fome  ftronger  Med icin  evacuate  partot  the  humours,  and  the 
xeliques  of  the  difeafe.  But  in  the  date  and  increafe,  it  is  better  to  ufe  Sudoriheks,  which  by  atte¬ 
nuating  the  humours  and  relaxing  the  pores  of  the  skin  may  drive  the  caule  of  the  difeafe  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference,  which  otherwife  redding  in  the  body  might  be  a  caufe  of  death  i  I 
and  Kichard  Hubert  obferved  in  two  Maids,  whereof  one  was  four,  and  the  other  feventeen  years  old*,  ^ 
for  we  dilfedfing  them  both  being  dead,  found  their  entrails  covered  with  fcabby  or  crufted  puftles, 
like  thbfe  that  break  forth  upon  the  skin.  We  muft  not  think  that  a  bleeding  at  nofe  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  difeafe,  or  in- the  hrft  four  or  five  days,  ftiould  carry  away  the  matter  and  original  of  the 
difeafe,  for  neverthelefs  the  Pox  will  come  forth  *,  but  for  that  this  is  a  ti;ue  and  natural  Crifis  of  this 
difeafe,  as  that  which  is  carried  to  thefurface  and  circunaference  of  the  body,  fuch  bleeding  muft  ^ 
not  be  flopped,  unlefs  you  fear  it  willcaufe  fw^ounding.  The  matter  (hall  be  drawn  forth  with  a 
decebtion  of  Figs,  husked  Lentils,  Citron-feeds,  the  Seeds  of  Fennel,  Partly,  Smallage,  roots  of  Grafs, 

Raifins,  and  Dates.  For  fuch  a  decodlion,  certainly  if  it  have  power  to  caufe  Sweat,  hath  alfo  a  fa¬ 
culty  to  fend  forth  untothie  skin  the  raorbifick  humour  *,  the  Seeds  of  Fennel,  and  the  like  opening 
things  relax  and  open  the  pores  of  the  skin  *,  Figs  lenifie  the  acrimony  of  the  matter,  and  gently 
eleanfe,  the  Lentils  keep  the  jaws  and  throat,  and  all  the  inward  parts  from  puftks,  and  hinder  a  flux 
by  reafon  of  their  moderate  aftrieftion,  but  having  their  husks  on,  they  would  bind  more  then  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  difeafe  *,  Dates  are  thought  to  comfort  the  ftomach,  and  Citron  Seeds  to  defend  the 
heart  from  malignity  *,  Licorice  to  fmooth  the  throat,  and  hinder  hoarfnefs  and  caufe  Sweat.  But  'vyhen  it  h 
thefe  things  (hall  be  given  long  after  meat,  for  it  is  not  fit  to  fweat  patiently  after  meat  *,  fome  there  beft  to  procure 
be  who  would  have  the  child  wrapped  in  linnen  cloths  fteeped  in  this  decodfion  being  hot,  and  af-  Sweati 
terwards  hard  wrung  forth.  Yet  I  had  rather  to  ufe  bladders  or  fponges,  or  hot  bricks  for  the  fame 
purpofe*,  certainly  a  decodion  of  Millet, Figs  and  Raifins,  with  fome  Sugar,  caufeth  Sweat  powerfully. 

Neither  is  it  amifs  whileft  the  Patient  is  covered  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  fweats,  to  fan 
his  face,  for  thus  the  native  heat  is  kept  in,  and  fo  ftrengthened,and  fainting  hindered,  and  a  greater 
excretion  of  excrcmeiatitious  humours  caufed.  To  which  purpofe  you  may  alfo  put  now  and  then 
to  the  Patients  nofe  a  Nedulus  made  with  a  little  Vinegar  and  Water  of  Roles,  Camphire,  the  Pow¬ 
der  of  Sanders,  and  other  odoriferous  things  which  have  a  cooling  faculty  i  this  alio  will  keep  the 
nofe  from  puftks. 
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TFhat  parts  muji  he  armed  againj}^  and preferved  from  the  Fox. 

THe  eyes,  nofe,  throat,  lungs,  and  inward  parts  ought  to  be  kept  freer  from  the  eruption  of 
pulHes  than  the  other  parts,  for  that  their  nature  and  confidence  is  inore  obnoxious  to  the 
malignity  of  this  virulency,  and  they  are  eafilier  corrupted  and  blemiOied.  Therefore  left 
^w  iuutiv.u^  the  eyesfliould  be  hurt,  you  mull  defend  them  when  you  firft  begin  to  fufped  the  difeafe,  with  the 
’  eye-lids,  alfo  moiftning  them  with  Rofe-water,  Verjuice  or  Vinegar,  and  a  little  Camphire.  There 
are  fome  alfo  who  for  this  purpofe  make  a  decodion  of  Sumach,  Berbery-feeds,  Pomgranat-pills. 
Aloes,  and  a  little  Saffron,  the  juice  of  fower  Pomgranats,  and  the  water  of  the  Whites  of  Eggs  drop¬ 
ped  in  with  Rofe-water  are  good  for  the  fame  purpofe ,  alfo  Womens  milk  mixed  with  Rofe-water 
When  the  Ld  often  renewed,  and  laftly  all  fuch  things  as  have  a  repercuffive  quality.  Yet  if  the  eyes  be  much 
Eyes  mud  not  fwolkn  and  red,  you  Ihall  not  ufc  repercuffives  alone,  but  mix  therewith  difeuffers  and  cleanfers , 
be  defended  ^  familiarity  of  Nature  to  ftrengthen  the  fight  •,  and  let  thefe  be  tempered  with  fomc 

by  repercuf.  Eye-bright  water.  Then  the  Patient  fhall  not  look  upon  the  light,  or  red  things,for  fear  of 

lives  oneiy.  inflammation  •,  wherefore  in  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  when  the  pain  and  inflammation  of  the 

eyes  are  at  their  height,  gently  drying  and  difculTive  things  properly  conducing  to  the  eyes,  are  moft 
convenient,  as  walked  Aloes,  Tutty,  and  Antimony,  in  the  Water  of  Fennel,  Eye-bright,  and  Rofes. 
tode  The  formerly  mentioned  will  preferve  the  nofe,  and  linnen  cloths  dipped  in  the  fore-faid 

fend  the  Nofe.  aftringent  decodion,  put  in  the  noltrils,  and  outwardly  applied.  We  fliall  defend  the  jaws,  throat, 
How  the  and  throtle,  and  preferve  the  integrity  of  the  voice  by  a  gargle  of  oxycrate,  or  the  juice  of  fower  Pom- 

Wouth.  granats, holding  alfo  the  grains  of  them  in  their  mouths, and  often  rouling  them  up  and  down  therein. 

How  the  as  alfo  by  Nodulaes  of  the  feeds  of  Pfilinm,  Quinces,and  the  like  cold  and  aftringent  things.  We  muft 

Lungs.  -  provide  for  the  lungs  and  refpiration  by  fyrups  of  Jujubes,  Violets,  Rofes,  white  Poppies,  Pomgra¬ 

nats,  Water-Lillies,  and  the  like.  Now  when  as  the  Pox  are  throughly  come  forth,  then  may  you 
permit  the  Patient  to  ufe  fomewhat  a  freer  diet,  and  you  muft  wholly  bufie  your  felf  in  ripening  and 
evacuating  the  matter,  drying  and  fcaling  them.  But  for  the  Meazles,  they  are  cured  by  refclution 
oneiy,  and  not  by  fuppuration  •,  the  Pox  may  be  ripened  by  anointing  them  with  frefti  butter,  by 
fon^nting  them  with  a  decodion  of  the  Roots  of  Mallows,  Lillies,  Figs,  Line-feeds,  and  the  like. 
How  to  prc'  After  they  are  ripe,they  fhall  have  their  heads  clipped  off  with  a  pair  of  Scilfers,  or  elfe  be  opened  with 
ren:Pock-arrs  a  golden  or  filver  needle,  left  the  matter  contained  in  them  fhould  corrode  the  fleftithat  lies  there¬ 
under,  and  after  the  cure,  leave  the  prints  or  pock-holes  behind  it,  which  would  caufe  fome  defor- 
iTuty  s  the  f  us  or  matter  being  evacuated,  they  fhall  be  dried  up  with  unguent,  rofat,  adding  thereto 
Cerufs,  Litharge,  Aloes,  and  a  little  Saffron  in  Powder  i  for  thefe  have  not  oneiy  a  faculty  to  dry, 
but  alfo  to  regenerate  flefh  ^  for  the  fame  purpofe  the  flower  ot  Barley  and  Lupines  are  diffolved  and 
mixed  with  Rofe-water,  and  theaffeded  parts  anointed  therewith  witha  hne  linnen  ragi  fomc 
anoint  them  with  the  fward  of  Bacon  boiled  in  Water  and  Wine,  then  prefently  ftrew  upon  them 
the  flower  of  Early  or  Lupines,  or  both  of  them.  Others  mix  crude  Hony  newly  taken  from  the 
Comb,  with  Barly-flovver,  and  therewithal  anoint  the  puftles  fo  to  dry  them  •,  being  dried  up  like  a 
feurf  or  fcab,  they  anoint  them  with  Oil  of  Rofes;  Violets,  Almonds,  or  elfe  with  fome  Cream,  that 
they  may  the  fooner  fall  away,  the  puftles  being  broken ;  tedious  itching  folicits  the  Patient  to 
Retredies  for  feratch,  whence  happens  excoriation  and  filthy  ulcers,  for  fcratching  is  the  occafion  of  greater  at- 
excoriation.  tradion.  Wherefore  you  (hall  bind  the  fick  childs  hands,  and  foment  the  itching  parts  with  a  de- 
codtion  of  Marfti-mallows,  Barly  and  Lupines,  with  the  addition  of  fome  fait.  But  if  it  be  already 
excoriated,  then  (hall  you  heal  it  with  unguentum  album  camphorat,  adding  thereto  a  little  Powder  of 
Aloes  or  Cinnaharis^  or  a  little  deficcativum  rubrum.  But  if  notwithftanding  all  your  application  of 
repelling  medicins,  puftles  neverthelefs  break  forth  at  the  Eyes,  then  muft  they  be  diligently  cured 
with  all  manner  of  CoUyria^  having  a  care  that  the  inflammation  of  that  part  grow  not  to  that  big- 
nefsas  to  break  the  Eyes,  and  that  which  fometimes  happens  to  drive  them  forth  of  their  proper 
orbs.  If  any  crufty  ulcers  arife  in  the  noftrils,  they  may  be  dried  and  caufed  to  fall  away  by  putting 
'up  of  Ointments.  Such  as  arife  in  the  Mouth,  Palate,  and  throat,  with  hoarfnefs  and  difficulty  of 
fwallowing,  may  be  helped  by  Gargarifms  made  with  Barly-water,  the  Waters  of  Plantain  and  Cher¬ 
vil  with  fome  fyrup  ot  Rofes,  or  Diamoron  diffolved  therein  i  the  Patient  ftiall  hold  in  his  mouth  Su¬ 
gar  of  Rofes,  or  the  Tablets  of  EM.  The  Pock-arrs  left  in  the  Face,  if  they 

bunch  out  undecently,  (hall  be  clipped  away  with  a  pair  of  Sciffers,  and  then  anointed  with  frelh 
and  jaws.  Vnguetit.  citrin.  or  elfe  with  this  liniment.  R  Amyli  tritkei  &amygdalar.  excorticatarum  an.  5  j  (S. 
To  help  the  tragacanib.  3  ,  .  feminis  melonum^  fab  arum  fee  arum  excorticat.farm£  hordes  an.  |  iv.  Let  them 

unfightly  fears  Powder,  and  then  incorporated  with  Rofe-water,  and  fo  make  a  Luriment, 

of  the  Face,  ^yherewith  anoint  the  face  with  a  feather;  let  it  be  wiped  away  in  the  morning,  waftiing  the  face 
with  fome  water  and  wheat-bran;  hereto  alfo  conduceth  lac  virginaleh  Goofe,  Ducks,  and  Ca¬ 
pons  greafe  are  good  to  fmooth  the  roughnefs  of  the  skin,  as  alfo  of  Oil  of  Lillies  ;  Hares  bloud  of 
one  newly  killed  and  hot,  is  good  to  hll  and  plain,  as  alfo  whiten  the  Pock-holes,  if  they  be  often 
rubbed  therewith.  In  ftead  hereof  many  ufe  the  fward  of  Bacon  rubbed  warm  thereon ;  alfo  the 
diftillcd  Waters  of  Bean-flowers,  Lilly-roots,  Red-roots,  Egg-ftiells,  and  Oil  of  Eggs  are  thought  very 
prevalent  to  wafte  and  fmooth  the  Pock-arrs. 
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Of  Worms, 


J  Difcourfe  of  certain  monflrous  Creatures  1i?hich  breed  againfl  Ifature  in  the  bo- 
dies  of  Men^  Women^  and  little  Children^  which  7nay  fer^ve  as  an  InduBign 

to  the  enfuing  Difcourfe-of  Wo  r  m  s* 


AS  in  the  Macrocofmos  or  bigger  World,  io in  the  Mkrocofmos  or  leiTer  World  there  are  W'inds,  A  comparifon 
Thunders,  Earthquakes,  Showrs,  Inundations  of  Waters,  Sterilities,  Fertilities,  Stones,  Moun-  between  the* 
tains,  and  fundry  forts  of  Fruits  and  Creatures  thence  arlfe.  For  who  can  deny  but  that  there  is 
Wind  cofitained  and  fhut  up  in  flatulent  abfcelfes,  and  in  the  guts  of  thofe  that  are  troubled  with  the  Th?anerga- 
Colick  ?  Flatulencies  make  fo  great  a  noife  in  divers  womens  bellies,  iffo  be  you  Hand  near  them,  tionofwind 
that  you  would  think  you  heard  a  great  number  of  Frogs  croaking  in  the  night  time.  That  Water  i" 
is  contained  in  watery  abfcelfes,  and  the  belly  offuch  as  have  the  droplie!,  is  manifefled  by  that  cure  Water, 
which  is  performed  by  the  letting  forth  of  the  water.  In  fits  of  Agues  the  whole  body  is  no  other- 
wife  fliaken  and  trembles,  than  the  Earth  when  it  is  heard  to  bellow,  and  felt  to  (hake  under  our 
feet.  He  which  (hall  fee  the  Stones  which  are  taken  out  of  the  bladder,  and  come  from  the  kidnies  Of  Stones, 
and  divers  other  parts  of  the  body,  cannot  deny  but  that  Stones  arc  generated  in  our  bodies.  Fur-  ff  . 
thermore  we  fee  both  Men  and  Women,  who  in  their  Face  or  fome  other  parts  (hew  the  impreffion  or  Sie  firft  con? 
imprinted  figure  ofa  Cherry,  Plumb,  Service,  Fig,  Mulberry,  and  the  like  Fruit  j  thecaufe  hereof  formafion°  ' 
is  thought  to  be  the  power  of  the  Imagination  concurring  with  the  formative  faculty,  and  the  ten- 
demefs  of  the  yielding  and  wax-like  eafie  to  be  brought  into  any  form  or  figure,  by  reafon 

of  the  proper  and  native  humidity.  For  you  (hall  find  that  all  their  Mothers  whilefi  they  went  with 
tliem  have  carneftly  defired  or  longed  for  fuch  things,  which,  whileft  they  have  too  earneflly  agitated 
in  their  minds,  they  have  transferred  the  (hape  unto  the  child,  whileft  that  they  could  not  enjoy  the 
things  themfelves.  Now  who  can  deny  but  that  the^unches  of  theBack  and  large  Wens  refemble 
Mountains  ?  Who  can  gain-fay,  but  that  the  fqualid  Sterility  may  be  allimilate  to  the  hedick  drinefs 
of  wafted  andconfumed  perfoiis?  and  Fertility  deciphered  by  the  body  diftended  with  much  flelh 
and  fat,  fo  that  the  legs  can  fcarce  ftand  under  the  burden  of  the  belly  ?  But  that  divers  Creatures  are 
generatedin  one  Creature,  that  is^in  Man,  and  that  in  fundry  parts  of  him,  the  following  Hiftories 
(hall  make  it  evident.  -  > 

HoHeriuf  tells  that  a  certain  Italian  by  frequent  fmelling  to  the  Herb  Bafil,  had  a  Scorpion  bred  in  Uh.  de  morb 
his  Brain,  which  caufed  long  and  vehement  pain,  and  at  length  death  >  therefore  I  have  here  expreft  inter,  cap.i.* 


the  figure  of  that  Scorpion,  found  when  as  his  Brain,, was  opened. 


It  tndkesH  ftlertns  conje6l:ure  of  the  caufe  and  original  of  this  Scorpion  probable,for  that  Chryfippus, 
Diophanes^  and  Pliny  write,  that  of  Bafil  beaten  between  two  ftones,  and  laid  in  the  Sun,  there  will 
come  Scorpions. 


Fernelim  writes  that  in  a  certain  Spuldier  who  was  flat  nofpd,  upon  jthe  too  long  reftraint  or  flop-  de  parti 
page  of  a  certain  filthy  matter  that  flowed  out  of  the  nofe,  that  there  were  generated  two  hairy  worms  mbic.  ciep.  7. 


of  the  bignels  of  ones  finger,  which  at  length  made  him  mad  •>  he  had  no  manifeft  Fever,  and  he  died 
about  the  twentieth  day.  This  was  their  (hape,  by  as  much  as  we  can  gather  by  Fernelm  his  words» 


The  Effigies  of  Worms  mentioned  ^yFernelius* 


fheffiape  ofa  Millepes  caf:  forth  hy  Vrin, 


Lues  Vuret^  a  man  of  great  learning  and  credit,  told  me  that  he  had  AnHiftoryi 
come  forth  with  his  Urin,  after  a  long  and  difficult  difeafe,  a  quick  Crea¬ 
ture,  of  colour  red,  but  other  wife  in  (hape  like  a  Millepes,  that  is,  a  Che- 
flop,  or  Hog-loufe. 


’Count  Charles  of  Mansfeldt  laft  Summer  troubled  with  a  grievous  and  continual  Fever,  in  the  niftory. 
Duke  of  Guifes  place  caft  forth  a  filthy  matter  at  his  Yard,  in  the  (hape  of  a  live  thing  almoft  juft  in 
this  form. 


The  \ 


> 


Flor  Monftrous  Creatures  alfo  of  fundry  forms  are  alfo  generated  in  the  wombs  of  womeii  *,  fomewhiles 
oS.i  cHi  alone,  otherwhiles  with  a  and  fometimes  with  a  Child  naturally  and  well  made  *,  as  Frop, 
Toads,  Serpents,  Lizzards:  which  therefore  the  Ancients  have  termed  the  Lombards  brethren,  for 
that  it  was  ufual  with  their  Women,  that  together  with  their  natural  and  perfed:  ifliie,  they  brought 
into  the  World  Worms,  Serpents,  and  monrtrous  Creatures  of  that  kind  generated  in  their  wombs, 
for  that  they  always  more  refpeded  the  decking  of  their  bodies  than  they  did  their  diet,  for  it 
happened  whileft  they  fed  on  Fruits,  Weeds  and  TraOi,  and  fuch  thingsas  were  of  ill  )uice,  they  ge¬ 
nerated  a  putrid  matter,  or  certainly  very  fub)ed  to  putrefadion  and  corruption,  and  confequently 
PopuU.  opportune  to  generate  fuch  unperfed  creatures.  Joubarta^  telleth  that  there  were  two  Italtan^o^ 
men  that  in  one  moneth  brought  forth  each  of  them  a  monftrous  birth  ■,  the  one  that  married  a  Tai- 
lor,  brought  forth  a  thing  fo  little,  that  it  reiembled  a  Rat  without  a  taih  but  the  other  a  Gentle- 
woman,  Lught  forth  a  larger,  for  it  was  of  thebignefs  ofaCan  ^oth  ofthenawete  black 

'  foon  as  they  came  out  ofthe  Womb,  they  ran  up  high  on  the  wall,  and  held  faft  thereon  with  th^ 

nails.  Lycolihems  writes  that  in  Jmo  Vom.  1 4^4.  a  woman  in  Cracovia,  in  ftreet  which  taketh 
name  from  the  Holy  Ghoft,  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child  who  had  a  Serpat  faftned  upon  his  back, 
which  fed  upon  this  dead  child,  as  you  may  perceive  by  this  following  F igUre. 


"the  Figure  of  a  Serpent  fajined  to  a  Child* 


...  ,  LerinmLemnm  tells  a  very  ftrange  Hiftory  to  thispurpofe.  Some  few  years  agon  e  (faith  he)  a 

natmlr^cap.B.  <^ertain  woman  of  the  Hie  in  Flanders,  which  being  with  child  by  a  Sailor,  her  belly  fwelled  up  fo 
*  *  *  *  fpeedily,  that  it  feemed  (be  would  rot  be  able  to  carry  her  burden  to  the  term  prefcribed  by  Nature i 

hernineth  moneth  being  ended,  (lie  calls  a  Midwife,  and  prefently  after  ftrong  throws  and  pains,  (he 
•firft  brought  forth  a  deformed  li  mp  of  flefh,  having  as  it  were  two  handles  on  the  fides,  (Iretched 
forth  to  the  length  and  manner  of  arms,  and  it  moved  and  panted  with  a  certain  vital  motion,  after 
the  manner  of  Sponges  and  Sea-nettles  j  but  afterwards  there  came  forth  of  her  womb  amonfter 
-  with  a  crooked  nofe,  along  and  round  neck,  terrible  eyes,  a  (harp  tail,  and  wonderful  quick  of  the 
feet :  it  was  (haped  much  after  this  manner. 


"the  Jhape  of  a  Monfier  that  came  forth  of  a  Womans  W mb* 


'  '  \ 

As  foon  as  it  came  into  the  light,  it  filled  the  whole  room  with  a  noife  and  hi(Eng,^runnmg  to  evwy 
fide  to  find  out  a  lurking  hole  wherein  to  hide  its  head,  but  the  Women  which  were  prelent,  with  a 
ioint  confent  fell  upon  it,  and  (mothered  it  wich’culhions,at  length  the  poor  woman  weaned  with  long 
^ ^travel,  was  delivered  of  a  Boy,  but  fo  evilly  entreated  and  handled  by  this  Monfter,  that  it  died  as  (oon 
as  it  waschriftened.  ’  ^  .... 
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Cornelm  Gemma^zPhydchno^  Lovaitj^  tellcththat  there  were  many  very  monftrous  and  Grange 
things  caft  caft  forth,  both  upwards  and  downwards  out  of  the  belly  of  a  certain  Maid  of  Lovain,  of  the  natur.cha.raat 
age  of  fifteen  years.  Amongft  the  reft,  (he  caft  forth  at  her  fundament,  together  with  her  excrements, 
a  living  creature  forae  foot  and  half  long,  thicker  then  ones  thumb,  very  like  an  Eel,  but  that  it  had 
a  very  hairy  tail.  I  have  here  given  you  the  figure  of  the  Monfter,  as  it  was  exprefted  by  him. 

Ibe  Figure  of  a  Monfier  that  came  forth  of  d  Maids  Belly. 


Mafter  Peter  Barque  and  Claude  le  Grand.,  Surgeons  of  Verdun,  lately  affirmed  to  me,  that  they  cured  Ati  Hiftory, 
the  wife  of  a  certain  Citizen  oi  Verdun,  which  out  of  an  Abfcefs  broken  in  the  belly,  caft  forth  a  great 
number  of  Worms,  together  with  the  quitture  i  and  thefe  were  of  the  thicknefs  of  ones  finger,  with 
(harp  heads,  which  fo  gnawed  her  guts,  that  the  excrements  for  a  long  time  came  forth  at  the  ulcer, 
but  now  (he  is  perfectly  recovered. 

Anthony  BenenmzVhyrid2.n  of  Florence,  telleth  that  om  John  Menufierus,  a  man  of  forty  years  of 
age,  troubled  with  continual  pains  at  his  ftomach,  was  often  at  the  point  of  death,  neither  found  he  any 
help  by  the  counfels  of  many  Phy ficians  which  he  ufed.  At  length  coming  to  have  his  advice,  he  gave 
him  a  vomit,  by  means  whereof  he  caft  up  a  great  quantity  of  corrupt  and  putrid  matter,  yet  was  he 
not  thereby  eafed  of  his  pain :  Therefore  he  gave  him  another  vomit,  by  force  whereof  he  caft  up  much 
matter  like  to  the  former,  and  together  therewith  a  Worm  of  four  fingers  long,  having  a  red  round 
head,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  great  Peafe,  covered  over  the  body  with  a  foft  downindfs,  with  a  forked  tail 
in  manper  of  a  half  Moon,  going  upon  four  feet,  two  before,  and  two  behind. 

Fhe  Figure  of  a  Worm  caji  forth  by  Vomit, 


Why  fhould  I  mention  the  prodigious  bodies  which  are  found  in  Abfeeftes,  as  Stones,  Chalk,  The' efficient 
Sand,  Coals,  Snail-lhells,  Straws,  Hay,  Horns, Hairs, and  many  kinds  of  living  and  dead- creatures?  For 
there  is  nothing  in  the  generation  of  thefe  things  (caufed  by  corruption,  preceded  by  much  altera-  as  are*^ 
tion)  which  may  make  us  admire,  or  hold  us  in  fufpence,  efpecially  if  we  ftiall  confider  that  Nature,  pretcrnamral- 
the  fruitful  Parent  of  all  things,  hath  put  divers  portions  and  particles  of  the  univerfal  matter  where-  Ij  generated 
of  the  greater  World  is  compofed  into  this  Microcofmos,  or  little  World,  Man  •,  whereby  he  might  the  bodies; 
rather  feem  to  be  made  to  the  refemblance  and  form  of  the  greater.  Wherefore  it  fo  difports  it  felf 
here,  that  it  may  counterfeit  and  refemble  all  the  aeftions  and  motions  which  it  ufeth  to  perform  in  the 
Scene  of  the  greater  World  in  this  little  one,  if  fo  be  that  matter  be  not  wanting. 


CHAP.  IV.^ 

Of  the  Worms  which  ufe  to  breed  in  the  Guts, 

AGrofs  vifdd  and  crude  humour  is  the  material  caufe  of  Worms,  which  having  got  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  corruption  in  the  Stomach ,  is  quickly  carried  into 'the  Guts,  and  there  it  pu¬ 
trefies,  having  not  acquired  the  form  of  laudable  Chylm  im^c  firft  concodfion.  This,  for 
that  it  is  vifeid,  tenacioufly  adheres  to  the  Guts,  neither  is  it  eafily  evacuated  with  the  other  excre¬ 
ments,  therefore  by  delay  it  further  putrefies,  and  by  the  efficacy  of  heat,  it  turns  into  the  matter 
and  nouriffiment  for  Worms.  This  alimentary  humour  being  confumed,  unlefslome  frefti  fupply 
the  want  thereof,  which  may  eafe  their  hunger,  they  move  themfelves  in  the  Guts  with  great  vio¬ 
lence,  they  caufe  grievous  and  great  pains,  yea,' and  oft-times  they  creep  up  to  the  Stomach,  and 
fo  come  forth  by  the  Mouth,  and  fometimes  they'afeend  into  the  holes  of  the  Palat,  and  come 
forth  at  the  Nofe.  Worms  are  of  three  forts,  for  feme  are  round  and  long,  others  broad  and  long, 
others  fhort  and  flender.  The  firft  are  called  by  the  Ancients  T’eretes,  that  is  round,  for  that  they 
are  long'  and  round.  The  fecond  are  named  TienU,  for  that  their  bodies  are  long  and  broad,  like 
a  Rowler  or  Swathe.  The  third  are  termed  Afearides,  for  that  they  commonly  wrap  themfelves  up 
round.  Other  differences  eff  Worms  are  taken  from  their  colours,  as  red,  white,  black,  alh-colou- 
red,  yellowifti.  Some  alfo  are  hairy,  with  a  great  head  like  the  little  Fifti  which  the  French  call  Cha- 
hot,  we  a  Millers  Thumb  ^  in  fome  difeafes  many  worms  are  generated  and  caft  forth  by  the  Funda-- 
ment,  as  fmall  as  hairs,  and  ufually  of  colour  \^ite,  and  thefe  are  they  which  are  called  Afearides, 
The  diverfity  of  colours  in  Worms  proceedeth  not  from  the  like  diftineft  diveriity  of  humours  where¬ 
of  they  are  generated.  For  the  melancholick  and  'cholerick  humour  by  their  qualities  are  wholly 
unfit  to  generate  Worms.  But  this  manifold  variety  in  colour,  is  by  reafon  of  the  different  corru¬ 
ption  of  the  chylus  or  phlcgmatick  humour  whereof  they  are  bred.  The  long  and  broad  Worms  are 
often-times  ftretched  alongft  all  the  Guts,  being  like  to  a  mucous  or  albuminous  fubfknce  i  and 

R  t  Verily 
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AnHiflory.  vcrilv  1  faw  one  voWed  byaWoman  which'was  like  to  a  Serpent,  andfotnefe  foot  long,  which 
^  ncf  fn  rwm  ftranEe'  feeing  it  is  noted  by  the  Ancients,  that  they  have  feen  Worms  folong 

An  HiTiory  as  fhe  length  of  the  whofe  Guts,  that  is  feven  times  the  length  of  ones  body.  Wiem  mites,  that  he 

Sw  a  CoLtry-man  who  voided  a  Worm  eight  foot  and  one  inch  long,  in  head  and  mouth  refem- 
bling  a  Duck,  which  therefore  1  have  thought  good  here  to  exprefs. 

Tk  Figure  of  a  Worm^  generated  in^  and  caji  forth  of  the  Gut, 


jn  obfirvat. 


worms  are  ge 
ncrated. 


Valeriola  affirmeth,  that  he  faw  a  Worm  above  nine  foot  long  Now  as  Worms  differ  in  fliapc, 
fo  are  their  places  of  generation  alfo  different.  For  the  round  and  long  W  or^s  are  commonly  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  fmaller  guts,  the  reft  in  the  greater,  but  efpecially  the  Afcarides :  none  breed  in  the  Sto- 
The^  bdfr  mach,  as  that  which  is  the  place  of  the  firft  concoa-ioiV.  There  truly  the  matter  which  breedeth 
°  ^  thefe  Worms,  gets  the  firft  rudiment  of  corruption,  but  comes  to  perfedion  onely  in  the  guts  ^  they 

breed  in  fome  Infants  in  their  mothers  bellies ,  by  the  pravity  and  corrupt  nature  of  the  humour 
flowing  from  the  Mother  for  the  nouriftiment  of  the  Child,  which  for  that  then  they  do  not  expel 
it  byfiege,  itby  delay  putrefieth  the  more,  and  yields  fit  matter  for  the  breeding  of  Worms,  as  fome 
.. ,  have  obferved  out  oi  Hippocrates.  Laftly,  Worms  breed  in  people  of  any  age  that  are  Belly-gods  and 
jd  pm  lib.  4.  aluttony,  as  alfo  in  fuch  as  feed  upon  meats  of  ill  juice,  and  apt  to  corrupt,  as  crude  Summer- 

*  luits,  Cheefe,  and  Milk-meats.  But  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  guts  the  Worms  do  lurk,  you  muft 
Signs  of  when  they  are  in  the  fmall  guts,  the  Patients  complain  of  a  pain  in  their  Stomach,  with  a 

worms  hi  the  appetite  ,whereby  they  require  many  and  feveral  things  without  reafon,  a  great  part  of  the 

fmaij  guts.  being  confumed  by  the  Worms  lying  there  *,  they  are  alfo  fubjed  to  often  lainting,  by 

'  reafon  of  the  fympathy  which  the  ftomach,  being  a  part  of  moft  exquifit  fenfe,  hath  with  the  heart, 

the  nofe  itches,  the  breath  ftinks,  by  reafon  of  the  exhalations  fent  up  from  the  meat  corrupting  inf 
the  ftomach  i  through  which  occafion  they  are  alfo  given  to  fleep,  but^are  now  and  then  waked 
therefrom  by  fudden  ftartings  and  fears  i  they  are  held  with  a  continued  and  flow  fever,  a  dry  cough, 
a  winking  with  their  eye-lids,  and  often  changing  of  the  colour  of  their  faces.  But  long  and  broad 
Worms, being  the  innates  of  the  greater  guts,lhew  themfelves  by  ftools  repleniftied  with  many  floughs, 
here  and  there  refembling  the  feeds  of  a  Musk-melon  or  Cucumex. Afcarides  are  known  by  the  itching 
creat  sues  they  caufe  in  the  Fundament,  caufing  a  fenfe  as  if  it  were  Ants  running  up  and  down  •,  caufing  alfo 
Signs  of  4ca-  a  tenaftnus,  and  falling  down  of  the  Fundament.  This  is  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  fymptoms  *,  their  fleep 
rides.  is  turbulent  and  often  clamorous,  when  as  hot,  acrid  and  fubtil  vapours,  raffed  by  the  Worms  from 

the  like  humour  and  their  food,  are  fent  up  to  the  head  i  but  found  fleep  by  the  contrary,  as  when  a 
mifty  vapour  is  fent  up  from  a  grofs  and  cold  matter.  They  dream  they  eat  in  their  fleep,  for  that 
while  the  Worms  do  more  greedily  confu me  the  chylous  matter  in  the  guts,  they  ftir  up  the  fenfe 
of  the  like  adion  in  the  phantafie.  They  grate  or  gnafh  their  teeth  by  reafon  of  a  certain  convulfi- 
fick  repletion,  the  mufcles  of  the  temples  and  jaws  being  diftended  by  plenty  of  vapours.  A  dry 
cough  comes  by  the  confent  of  the  vital  parts  ferving  for  refpiration,  which  the  natural,  to  wit,  the 
or  Midriff,  fmit  upon  by  acrid  vapours,  and  irritated  as  though  there  were  fome  hu¬ 
mour  to  be  expelled  by  coughing.  Thefe  fame  acrid  fumes  affailing  the  orifice  of  the  ventricle, 
caufe  either  an  hicketting,  or  elfe  a  fainting,  according  to  the  condition  of  their  confiftence,  grofs  or 
thin  s  thefe  carried  up  to  the  parts  of  the  Face  caufe  an  itching  ot  the  Nofe,  a  darknelsofthe  Sight, 
and  a  fudden  changing  of  the  colour  in  the  cheeks.  Great  W  orms  are  worle  than  little  ones,  red  than 
white  living  than  dead,  many  than  few,  variegated  than  thofeof  one  colour,  as  thofe  which  are 
figns  k  a  oreater  corruption.  Such  as  are  caft  forth  bloudy  and  fprinkled  with  bloud,  are  deadly,  for 
why  worms  ^  &  ibew'that  the  fubftance  of  the  guts  is  eaten  afunder  •,  for  oft-times  they  corrode  and  perforate 
?ourrare  more  the  body  of  the  gut  wherein  they  are  contained,  and  thence  penetrate  into  divers  parts  of  the  belly  > 
dangerous.  fo  that  they  have  Come  forth  fometimes  at  the  navel,  having  eaten  themfelves  a  paflage  forth,  as  Hoi- 
lerius  affirmeth.  When  as  children  troubled  with  the  Worms  draw  their  breath  with  difficulty,  and 
wax  moift  over  all  their  bodies,  it  is  a  fign  that  death  is  at  hand.  If  at  the  beginning  of  fliarp  F evers, 
round  worms  come  forth  alive,  it  is  fign  of  a  peftilent  Fever,  the  malignity  ot  whofe  matter  they  could 
not  endure,  but  were  forced  to-come  forth.  But  if  they  be  caft  forth  dead,  they  are  figns  of  greater 
corruption  in  the  humours,  and  of  a  more  venenate  malignity. 
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CHAP.  V; 


J^hat  Cure  to  be  tf fed  for  the  Worms, 

IN  this  difeaie  there  is  but  one  Indication,  thatiSj  the  exclufion  orcaftingout  of  the  Wdrtris  fhe  general 
either  alive  or  dead  forth  Of  the  body,  as  being  fuch  that  in  their  whole  kind  are  againll  Na-  indications  of 
ture  s  all  things  muft  be  fliunned  which  are  apt  to  heap  up  putrefadion  in  the  body  by  their  curing  the 
corruption,  fuch  as  arc  crude  Fruits,  Cheefe,  Milk-meats,  Fifhes  i  and  laftly  fuch  things  as  are  of  a  Worms, 
difficult  and  hard  digelHon,  but  psgne  to  corruption.  Papisht  for  children,  for  that  they  require 
moih  things  i  but  thefe  ought  to  anfwer  iti  a  certain  fimilitude  to  the  cdnfilknce  and  thicknefs  bf 
Milk,  that  fo  they  may  be  the  more  eafily  conceded  and  allimilated,  and  fuch  onely  is  that  pap  which 
is  made  with  Wheat-flower,  not  crude,  but  baked  in  an  Oven,  that  the  Pap  made  therewith  may  not 
be  too  vifcid  nor  thick,  if  it  ihould  onely  be  boiled  in  a  Pan  as  much  as  the  Milk  would  require  ^  or 
elfe  the  Milk  would  be  too  terreftrial  or  too  waterifh,  all  the  fatty  portion  thereof  being  refolved,  the 
checfie  and  whayiffi  portion  remaining,  if  it  Ihould  bojl  fo  much  as  were  neceflary  for  the  full  boiling 
of  the  crude  meat  •,  they  which  ufe  meal  otherwife  in  pap,  yield  matter  for  the  generating  of  grofs 
and  vifcid  humours  in  the  ftomach,  whence  happens  obflrudion  in  the  flrlt  veins  and  fubftance  of  the 
liver  by  obflrudion  worms  breed  in  the  guts,  and  the  flone  in  the  kidnies  and  bladder.  The  Pa¬ 
tient  mufl  be  fed  often,  and  with  meats  of  good  juice,  lelt  the  worms  through  waijt  of  nourilhment 
fliould  gnaw  the  fubftance  of  the  guts.  Now  when  as  fuch  things  breed  of  a  putrid  matter,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  lhall  be  purged,  and  the  putrefadion  repreft,  by  Medicins  i^entioned  in  our  Treatife  of  the 
Plague.  For  the  quick  killing  and  calling  of  them  forth.  Syrup  of  Succory  or  of  Limmons  with 
Rubarb,a  little  Treacle  or  Mithridate,  is  a  lingular  Medicin,  if  there  be  no  Fever.  You  may  alfo  v?her?- 
for  the  fame  purpofe  ufe  this  following  Medicin.  R:  Cornu  cmii^  'pul.  rafur.  eboris.)  an.  ^  j.  |3.  fern,  ta-  with  fuch  as 
nacet.  &  contra  verm,  an,  5  j.  fat  decod,  proparva  dof^  in  colat,  infunde  rhei  optimi^  3  ]•  cinam,  9  j.  dijfolve  have  the  « 
ffTHpi  de  abfmth.  ^  .  make  a  potion,  give  it  in  the  morning  three  hours  before  any  broth.  Oil  of  Worms  tpuft 

Olives  drunk,  kills  Worms  ^  as  alfo  Water  of  Knotgrafs  drunk  with  Milk  i  and  in  like  manner  all 
,  bitter  things.  Yet  I  could  firfl:  with  them  to  give  a  Clyllermade  of  Milk,  Honey,  and  Sugar,  without 
Oils  and  bitter  things,  left  Ihunning  thereof  they  leave  the  lower  guts  and  come  upwards ,  for  this  is 
natural  to  Worms  to  ihun  bitter  things,  and  follow  fweet  things.  Whence  you  may  learn,  that  to 
the  bitter  things  which  you  give  by  the  mouth,  you  muft  always  mix  fweet  things,  that  allured  by 
the  fweetnefs,  they  may  devour  them  more  greedily,  that  fo  they  may  kill  them*  Therefore  I  would 
with  Milk  and  Sugar  mix  the  feeds  of  Centaury,  Rue,  Womwood,  Aloes,  and  the  like :  Harts-horn  Harts-horii 
is  very  efted:ual  againft  Worms,  wherefore  you  may  infufe  the  (havings  thereof  in  the  Water  or  good  again!! 
Drink  that  the  Patient  drinks,  as  al(b  to  boil  fome  thereof-  in  his  broths.  So  aUb  Treacle  drunk  or  the  Worms, 
taken  in  broth,  killeth  the  Worms  j  Purllain  boiled  in  broths,  and  diftilled  and  drunk ,  is  alfo  good 
againft  the  Worms  j  as  alfo  Succory  and  Mints  s  alfo  a  decocftion  of  the  lefl’er  Houlleek  and  Sebeftens 
given  with  Sugar  before  meat  j  it  is  no  lefs  effectual  to  put  Worm-feeds  in  their  Pap,  and  in  roafted  ^ 

Apples,  and  fo  to  give  them  it.  Alfo  you  may  make  fuppofitorics  after  this  manner,  and  put  them  Suppofitory 
up  into  the  Fundament*  l^cCoral!iJubalbi.)rafur£eboru-^corn.cerv,u(ii.)ireos.,a}i,'^  ii,  mellis  albi  ^  ij.  \i,  againft  the 
I  aqu£  centinodU  q.f.  ad  omnia  concorporanda.^fiant  Claudes :  let  one  be  put  up  every  day,  of  the  weight  of 

I  5  ij- for  children  s  thefe  (bppofitories  are  chiefly  to  be  u(ed  for^yemi/ej-,  as  thofe  which  adhere  to 

I  the  right  gut.  To  fuch  children  as  can  take  nothing  by  the  mouth,  you  (hall  apply  Cataplafms  to 

1  their  navels  made  of  the  Powder  of  Cummin-feeds,  the  flower  of  Lupines,  Wormwood,  Southern¬ 

wood,  Taniie,  the  leaves  of  Artichokes,  Rue,  the  Powder  o^Coloquintida.,  Citron-feeds,  Aloes,  Arfe- 
fmart,  Horfe-mint,  Peach-leaves,  Cofus  amarm.^  Zedoaria^  Sope,  and  Ox-gall.  Such  Cataplafms  are 
oit-times  fpread  over  all  the  belly,  mixing  therewith  aftringent  things  for  the  ftrengthening  of  the 
part,  as  Oil  of  Myrtils,  Quinces  and  Maftich  •,  you  may  alfo  apply  a  great  Onion  hollowed  in  the 
the  midft,  and  fllled  with  Aloes  and  Treacle,  and  fo  roafted  in  the  Embers,  then  beaten  with  bitter 
Almonds,  and  an  Ox  gall.  Alfo  you  may  make  Emplafters  of  bitter  things,  as  this  which  follows  : 

R  FellU  bubuli.)  fucci  abfmth,  an.  |  ij.  colocyn.  ^  j.  terantur  &  mifeeantur  fmul.^  incorpotentur  cum  farina  iH-^' 
pinorum :  make  hereof  an  Emplafter  to  be  laid  upon  the  naveli 

Liniments  and  Ointments  may  be  alfo  made  for  the  fame  purpofe,  to  anoint  the  belly ;  you  may 
alfo  make  Plafters  for  the  navel  of  PiluU  Ruf,  anointing  in  the  mean  time  the  Fundament  with  Honey  ^  Plafter  a- 
and  Sugar,  that  they  may  be  chafed  (fom  above  with  bitter  things,  and  allured  downwards  with'gainft  thi 
fweet  things.  Or  elfe  take  Worms  that  have  been  caft  forth,  dry  them  in  an  iron  pan  over  the  Are,  Worms, 
then  powder  them,  and  give  them  with  Wine  or  fome  other  liquor  to  be  druok,  for  fo  they  are  thought 
quickly  to  kill  the  reft  of  the  Worms.  Hereto  alfo  conduceth  the  juice  of  Citrons  drunk  with  the 
Oil  of  bitter  Almonds  or  Sallet-oil.  Alfo  fome  make  Baths  againft  this  a(fe(^,  of  Wormwood,  Galls, 

Peach-leaves  boiled  in  Water,  and  then  bathe  the  child  therein. 

But  in  curing  the  Worms,  you  muft  obferve  that  this  dife^fe  is  oft-times  entangled  with  another 
more  grievous  difeafe,  as  an  acute  and  burning  Fever,  a  flux  or  fcouring,  and  the  like ,  in  which  (as 
for  example  fake)  a  Fever  being  prefent  and  conjoined  therewith,  if  you  (hall  give  Worm-feeds,  old 
Treacle,  Myrrh,  Aloes,  you  (hall  increafe,  the  Fever  and  Flux,  for  that  bitter  things  are  very  contrary 
to  thefe  affedts.  But  if  on  the  contrary,  in  a  Flux  whereby  the  Worms  are  excluded,  you  (hall  givd 
Corral,  and  the  Flower  of  Lentils,  you  lhall  augment  the  Fever,  making  the  matter  more  contuma¬ 
cious  by  dry  and  aftringent  things.  Therefore  the  Phyfician  (hall  be  careful  in  confidering  whether  A  Fever  fome 
the  Fever  be  a  fymptom  of  the  W  orms,  or  on  the  contrary  it  be  elfential,  and  not  fymptomatick  s  that  ^ 
this  being  known,  he  may  principally  infill  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  Medicins  as  refill  both  alfedf^,  as  Pur-  fomeciines « 
ging  and  bitterilh  in  a  F  ever  and  Worms,  but  bitter  and  fomewhat  aftridtive  things  in  the  Worms  difeafe. 
and  flux. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

I 

A  fljort  defcriptm  of  the  Elephantiafis  or  Leprofie^  and  of  the  Caufes  thereof , 

Hisdifeafeis  termed  Elephantiafis  ^  becaufe  the  skin  of  fuch  as  are  troubled  therewith  is 
rough,  fcabious,  wrinkled,  and  unequal,  like  the  skin  of  an  Elephant.  Yet  this  name 
jgs^  may  feem  to  be  impofed  thereon,  byreafonof  the  greatnefs  of  the  difeafe.  Some  from 
the  opinion  of  the  Arabians^  have  termed  it  Lepra^  or  Leprofie  (  but  unproperly,  for  the  Lepra  is  a 
kind  of  fcab  and  difeafe  of  the  skin,  which  is  vulgarly  called  W^umfa7icli  man'vs )  which  word  for 
theprefcnt  wewillufe,  as  that  which  prevails  by  culfom  and  antiquity.  Now  the  Leprofie  fac- 
coidXw^  to  V aulus )  \s  a  Cancer  of  the  whole  Body,  the  which  {2iS  Avtcen  adds)  corrupts  the  com¬ 
plexion,  form  and  figure  of  the  members.  Galen  thinks  the  caufe  arifeth  from  theeirorof  tne 
fanguifying  faculty,  through  whofe  default  the  affimilation  in  the  flelh  and  habit  of  the  body  is  de¬ 
praved,  and  much  changed  from  it  felf,  and  the  rule  of  Nature.  But  adGlauconem^  he  delincs  this 
difeafe"  An  effufion  of  troubled  or  grofs  bloud  into  the  veins  and  habit  of  the  whole  body.  This 
Difeafe  is  judged  great,  for  that  it  partakes  of  a  certain  venenate  virulency,  depraving  tne  mem¬ 
bers  and  comelinefs  of  the  whole  body.  Now  it  appears  that  the  Leprofie  partakes  of  a  certain 
venenate  virulency  by  this,  that  fuch  as  are  melancholick  in  the  whole  habit  of  their  bodies ,  are 
not  leprous.  Now  this  difeafe  is  compofed  of  three  differences  of  Difeafes :  Firft,  it  conlifts  of  a 
difternper  againrt^ature,  as  that  which  at  the  beginning  is  hot  and  dry,  and  at  length  the  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  the  humours  ceafing,  and  the  heat  difperfed,  it  becomes  cold  and  dry,  which  is  the  con- 
iund  caufe  of  this  fymptom.  Alfo  it  confifts  of  an  evil  compofition  or  conformation ,  tor  that 
it  depraves  the  figure  and  beauty  of  the  parts.  Alfo  it  confifts  of  a  folution  of  continuity,  when 
as  the  flefh  and  skin  are  cleft  in  divers  parts  with  ulcers  and  chops.  T  he  Leprofie  hath  for  the  moft 
part  three  general  caufes,  that  is,  the  Primitive,  Antecedent,  and  Con  jundf  ive.  The  Primitive  caufe 
is  either  frOlh  the  firft  conformation,  or  comes  to  them  after  they  are  born.  It  is  thought  to  be 
in  him  from  the  firft  conformation,  who  was  conceived  of  depraved  and  menftruous  bloud,  and  fuch 
as  are  inclined  to  melancholy  *,  who  was  begot  of  the  leprous  feed  of  one  or  both  his  Parents,  for 
leprous  perlons  generate  leprous,  becaufe  the  principal  parts  being  tainted  and  corrupted  with  a 
melancholick  and  venenate  juice,  it  muft  neceffarily  follow,  that  the  whole  mafs  of  bloud  and  feed 
that  falls  from  it,  and  the  whole  body  fhould  alfo  be  vitiated.  This  caufe  happens  to  thofe  that 
are  already  born,  by  long  flaying,  and  inhabiting  in  Maritime  Countries,  whereas  the  grofs  and  mi- 
ftvair  infuccefs  of  time,  induceth  the  like  fault  into  the  humours  of  the  bodyi  for  that,  accor^ 
dine  to  Hippocrates,  fuch  as  the  air  is ,  fuch  is  the  fpirit,  and  fuch  the  humours.  Alfo  long  abiding 
in  very  hot  places,  becaufe  the  bloud  is  terrified  by  heat,  but  in  cold  places,  for  that  they  incraf- 
fate  and  congealing  thefpirits,  do  after  a  manner  ftupifie,  may  be  thought  the  primitive  caufes  ot 
this’difeafe.  Thusinfome  places  of  Germany  there  are  divers  leprous  perfonsi  but  they  are  more 
frequent  in  Spain,  and  over  all  Africa,  than  in  all  the  World  befide,  and  in  La>igiiedoc,  Provence, 
and  Guyenne,  are  more  than  in  whole  France  befides.  Familiarity,  copulation,  and  cohabitation  with 
leprous perfons  may  be  reckoned  amongft  the  caufes  thereof,  becaufe  they  transfer  this  difeafe  to 
their  Familiars  by  their  breath,  fweat,  and  fpittle,  left  on  the  edges  of  the  Pots  or  Cups.  This  dif¬ 
eafe  is  alfo  caufed  by  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  fait,  fpiced,  acrid  and  grofs  meats,  as  the  flelh  of  Swine, 
Affes  Bears,  Pulfe,  Milk-meats  i  foalfo  grofs  and  itrong  Wines,  Drunkennefs,  Gluttony,  a  laborious 
life  full  of  forrow  and  cares,  for  that  they  incraffate,  and  as  it  were  burn  the  bloud.  But  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  melancholick  excrements,  as  the  fupprelhon  of  the  Hemorrhoids,  Courfes,  Small  Pox,  and 
Meazles,  as  alfo  a  Quartan  Fever  accuftomed  to  come  at  fet  times  s  the  drying  up  of  old  ulcers,  for 
that  they  defile  the  mafs  of  the  bloud  with  a  melancholick  drofs  and  filth.  Now  you  muft  under¬ 
hand,  that  the  caufe  of  the  Leprofie  by  the  retention  of  the  fuperfluities,  happens,  becaufe  the  corrupt 
bloud’  is  not  evacuated,  but  regurgitates  over  the  whole  body ,  and  corrupts  the  bloud  that  fhould 
nourifh  all  the  members  •,  wherefore  the  allimilative  faculty  cannot  well  alfimilate  by  reafon  of  the 
corruption  and  default  of  the  juice  and  thus  in  conclufion  the  Leprofie  is  caufed.  The  Antecedent 
caufes  are  the  humours  difpofed  to  aduftion  and  corruption  into  melancholy,  by  the  torrid  heat  *, 
for  in  bodies  poffeffed  with  fuch  heat,  the  humours  by  aduftion  eafily  turn  into  melancholy,  which  in 
time  acquiring  the  malignity  and  corruption  of  a  virulent  and  venenate  quality,  yields  a  beginning 
and  eflence  to  the  Leprofie.  The  Conjunct  caufes  are  the  melancholick  humours ,  which  are  now 
partakers  of  a  venenate  and  malign  quality,  and  fpread  over  the  whole  habit  of  the  body,  corrupt¬ 
ing  and  deftroying  it  firft  by  an  hot  and  dry  diftemper,  and  then  by  a  cold  and  dry,  contrary  to  the 
beginnings  of  life.  Fbr  hence  inevitable  death  muft  enfue,  becaufe  our  life  conlifts  in  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  heat  and  moifture. 


The  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  Le¬ 
profie. 


CHAP.  VII. 

fhe  fiigns  of  a  Leprofie,  breeding,  prefent,  and  already  confirmed* 

'Hedifpofitionofthe  body  and  humours  to  a  Leprofie,  is  fhewed  by  the  change  of  the  na- 
m  tiveandfrelh  colour  of  the  Face,  by  that  affedf  of  the  Face,  which  is  commonly  called 

^  Gmta  rofacea  ,  red  and  blackifh  fuffufions  and  puftles,  the  falling  away  of  the  hairs,  and 

a  great  thirft,  and  a  drinefs  of  the  mouth  both  by  night  and  day,  a  ftinking  breath,  little  ulcers  in 
the  mouth,  the  change  of  the  voice  co  hoarfnefs,  a  defire  of  venery  above  nature  and  c'jfiom.  ^  Wow 
there  are  four  times  of  this  difeafe,  the  beginning,  increafe,  ftate,  and  dedenfion.  The  beginning 
is,  when  as  the  malignity  hath  not  gone  further  than  the  inner  parts  and  bowels ,  whereupon  the 


/ 
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ftrength  muft  needs  be  mote  languid..  The  increafe  is,  when  as  the  virulency  comes  forth,  and  the  The  increafe, 

figns  and  fymptoms  are  every  day  increafed  in  number  and  iirength.  The  date  is,  when  as  the  mem-  The  ftate. 

bers  are  exulcerated.  The  declenlion  is,  when  as  the  afped  of  the  Face  is  horrid,  the  extreme  parts  The  declen- 

fall  away  by  the  profundity  and  malignity  of  the  ulcers,  fo  that  none,  no  not  of  the  common  fort  hon, 

of  People,  can  doubt  of  this  difeafe.  According  to  the  doefrin  of  the  Ancients,  we  mull:  in  fearch- 

ing  out  of  the  figns  of  this  difeafe  being  prefent,  have  chief  regard  to  the  head.  For  the  figns  of 

difeafes  more  properly  and  truly  (hew  thcmfelves  in  the  Face  by  reafon  of  the  foftnefs  and  rarity  of 

the  fubllance  thereof,  and  the  tenuity  of  the  skin  that  covers  it  i,  wherefore  a  black  and  adull  humour 

diffuled  thereunder,  eafily  (liews  it  felf,  and  that  not  onely  by  the  mutation  of  the  colour,  but  alfo  of 

the  charader,  and  bulk,  and  oft-times  by  manifefi  hurting  it.  Wherefore  you  muft  obferve  in  the 

head,  whether  it  have  fcales,  and  whether  in  the  place  of  thofe  hairs  that  are  fallen  away,  others 

more  tender,  fl^ort  and  rare  grow  up,  which  is  likely  to  happen  through  defed  of  fit  nourithment  , 

to  preferve  and  generate  hairs  through  corruption  of  the  hairy  fcalp  that  Ihould  be  fiored  with  fuch 

nourilhmert,  and  of  the  habit  it  felf,  and  through  the  unfitnefs  thereof  to  contain  hairs  :  laltly,  by 

the  acrimony  ot  the  vapours  fent  up  from  the  aduft  humours  and  entrails,  fretting  afunder  the  roots  .p.  /-  n  ^  u 

of  the  hairs.  But  if  not  onely  the  hair,  but  alfo  Tome  portion  of  the  skin  and  flelh  about  the  roots  LeprS 

of  the  hair,  come  away  by  pulling,  it  is  an  argument  of  perfed  corruption  :  let  this  therefore  be  fie. 

the  firlf  fign  of  a  Leprofie.  A  fecond  and  very  certain  fign,  is  a  numerous  and  manifefi:  circumferi-  II. 

ption  of  round  and  hard  pulhes  or  puftles  under  the  eye-brows,  and  behind  the  ears,  and  in  feveral 

places  of  the  Face,  refembling  round  and  hard  kernels,  occafioned  by  the  default  of  the  alTimik- 

ting  faculty.  The  caufeof  this  default  is  the  grofsnefs  ofthe  flowing  nourithment,  by  which  means 

it  being  impad,  and  flopping  in  the  flraitnefs  of  the  way,  it  grows  round,  as  it  were  compafled 

about  in  the  place  whereas  it  flicks,  and  by  the  means  of  the  crudity,  for  that  it  is  not  allimilated^ 

and  by  delay,  it  is  further  hardned.  The  third  fign  is,  the  more  contrad  and  exad  roundnefs  of  the  III*  _ 

ears,  their  grofsnefs,  and  as  it  were  grainy  fpiflitude  ordenfnefsi  the  caufeof  their  roundnefs  is  the 

confumption  of  the  flaps  and  fleflay  part  through  want  of  nourithment,  and  excefs  of  heat ,  but 

the  occafion  of  their  grainy  fpiffitude  is  the  grofsnefs  of  the  earthy  nourilhiment  flowing  thithen 

The  fourth  fign  is  a  Lion-like  wrinkling  of  the  fore-head,  which  is  the  reafon  that  fome  term  this  lYv  ,  . 

difoafe  Morbus  Ltoninus  ■,  the  caule  hereof  is  the  great  drinefs  of  the  habit  of  the  body ,  which  alfo 

is  the  reafon  that  the  bark  ot  an  old  Oak  is  rough  and  wrinkled.  The  fifth  is,  the  exad  roundnefs 

of  the  eyes,  and  their  fixt  and  immoveable  fleddinelsi  verily  the  eyes  are  naturally  almofl  round,  v.* 

yet  they  appear  obtufe,  and  fomewhat  broad  on  the  forefide,  but  end  in  a  Conus  on  the  hind  part,  by 

reafon  of  tiie  concourfe  and  figure  of  the  mufcles  and  fat  invefting  them.  Therefore  thefe  being 

confumed  either  through  defed  of  laudable  nourilhment,  orelfe  by  the  acrimony  of  the  flowing 

humour,  they  are  reftored  to  their  proper  figure  and  roundnefs.  Now  the  mufcles  which  moved  the 

eyes  being  confumed,  and  the  fat  which  facilitated  their  motion  wafted,  it  comes  to  pafs  that  they 

ftand  ftiff  and  unmovable,  being  deflitute  of  the  parts  yielding  motion,  and  the  facility  thereof. 

The  fixthfign  is,  the  Noftrils  flat  outwardly,  but  inwardly  ftraight  and- con  traded,  that  is,  an  earthy  -vj. 
and  grofs  humour  forced  from  within  outwards,  which  fwells  the  tides  or  edges  of  the  Noflrils  i 
whence  it  is,  that  the  palfages  of  the  Nofe  appear  as  it  were  obflruded  by  the  thicknefsof  this  hu¬ 
mour,  but  they  are  dtprefled  and  flatted  by  reafon  of  the  reft  of  the  Face  and  all  the  neighbouring 
parts  fwollen more  than  their  wont  j  add  hereto  that  the  partition  is  confumed  by  the  acrimony  of 
the  corroding  and  ulcerating  humour.  The  feventh  is,  the  lifting  up,  thicknefs  and  fwelling  of  the  VII. 
lips,  the  hlthinefs,  flench,  and  corrofion  ofthe  gums  by  acrid  vapours  riling  to  the  mouth-,  but  the 
lips  of  leprous  perfonsare  more  fwollen  by  the  internal  heat  burning  and  incraflfating  the  hu¬ 
mours,  as  the  outward  heat  of  the  Sun  doth  in  the  Moors.  The  eighth  fign  is,  the  fwelling  and  vul, 
blacknefs  of  the  Tongue,  and  as  it  were  varicous  veins  lying  under  it  •,  becaufethe  Tongue  being 
by  nature  fpongeous  and  rare ,  is  eafily  ftored  with  excrementitious  humours,  fent  from  the  inner 
parts  unto  the  habit  of  the  body :  which  fame  is  the  caufe  why  the  glandules  placed  about  the 
Tongue  above  and  below,  are  fwollen  hard  and  round,  no  otherwife  then  fcrophulous  or  meazled 
Swine.  Laflly,  All  their  Face  rifeth  in  red  bunches  or  puflies,  and  is  over-fpread  with  a  clusky  and 
obfeure  rednefs  i  the  eyes  are  fiery,  fierce  and  fixed,  by  a  melancholick  cachecflick  difpofition  of  the- 
whole  body,  manifefl  figns  whereof  appear  in  the  Face,  by  reafon -of  the  fore-mentioned  caufes,  yet 
fome  leprous  perfons  have  their  Faces  tinefured  with  a  yellowiih,  others  with  a  whitifli  colour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the'cbndition  of  the  humour,  which  ferves  for  a  to  the  leprous  malignity.  For 
hence  Phyficians  affirm  that  there  are  three  forts  of  Leproties,  one  of  a  reddilh  black  colour,  con- 
lifling  in  a  melanchblick  humour ,  another  of  a*  yellowiih  green,  in  a  cholerick  humour another  in 
a  whitilh  yellow,  grounded  upon  aduft  phlegm.  The  ninth  fign  is  a  flinking  ofthe  lareath,  as  alfo  ix, 
of  all  the  excrements  proceeding  from  leprous  bodies,  by  reafon  of  the  malignity  conceived  in 
the  humours.  The  tenth  is,  a  hoarfnefs,  afhaking,  harlh  and  obfeure  voice,  as  it  were  com-  X. 

ing  out  ot  the  Nofe,  by  reafon  of  the  Lungs,  recurrent  Nerves  and  Mufcles  of  the  Throttle  tain¬ 
ted  with  the  grolsnefs  of  a  virulent  and  adult  humour’,  the  fore-mentioned  conflridion  and  obftru- 
ftion  ot  the  inner  paflage  ofthe  Nofe^  and  laflly,  the  afperity  and  inequality  of  the  Weazon  by 
immoderate  drinefs  ,  as  it  happens  to  fuch  as  have  drunk  plentifully  of  flrong  Wines  without  any 
mixture.  This  immoderate  drinefs  of  the  Mufcles  ferving  for  refpiration  makes  them  to  be  trou¬ 
bled  with  a  ditficulty  ot  breathing.  The  eleventh  fign  is  very  oblervable,  which  is  a  Morphew  or 
detedation  of  all  the  skin,  with  a  dry  roughnefs  and  grainy  inequality,  fuch  as  appears  in  the  skins 
of  plucked  Geefe,  with  many  tetters  on  every  fide,  a  hlthy  fcab,  and  ulcers  not  cafting  off  onely  a 
bran-like  Icurfl,  but  alfo  fcales  and  crufts.  The  caufe  of  this  dry  fcab  is  the  heat  of  the  burning 
bowels  and  humours  unequally  contradting  and  wrinkling  the  skin,  no  otherwife  than  as  leather  is 
vt'rinkled  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun  or  F'ire.  The  caufe  of  the  filthy  fcab  and  ferpiginous  ulcers,  is  the 
eating  and  corroding  cendition  of  the  melarcholick  humour,  and  the  venenate  corruption ,  it  alfo 
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of  the  Leprofie. 


why  their  Fa 
ces  fcem  to 
be  greafie.  ^ 


behm  the  author  of  corruption,  fo  that  it  may  be  no  marvel  if  the  digelHve  faculty  of  the  liver  be¬ 
ing  fooiled,  the  aflimilative  of  a  malign  and  unfit  matter  lent  mto  the  habit  of  the  bod^  cannot 
well  nor  fitly  perform  that  which  may  be  for  the  bodies  good.  The  twelfth  is,  the  fenfe  of  a  certain 
mirkinn  as  twere  ofGoads  or  Needles  over  all  the  skin,  caufed  by  an  acrid  vapour  hindred  from 
mlVu  aforth,  and  intercepted  by  the  thicknefsof  the  skin.  The  thirteenth  is  a  confumption  and 
l^maciation  of  the  mufcles  which  are  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  not  onely  by  reafon  that 
the  noiirilliing  and  alTimilating  faculties  want  fit  matter  wherewith  they  may  repair  the  lofs  of  thefff 
carts  for  that  is  common  to  thefe  with  the  reft  of  the  body  i  but  becaufe  thele  mufcles  naturally 
rife  up  unto  a  certain  mountainous  tumour,  therefore  their  deprellion  is  the  more  manifeft.  And 
this  isthecaufe  that  the  (boulders  of  leprous  perfonS  (land  out  like  wings  i  to  wit,the  emaciation  of 
the  inward  part  of  the  mufcle  frapezites.  The  fourteenth  fign  is,  the  diminution  of  fenfe,  or  a  numb- 
nefs  over  all  the  body  by  reafon  that  the  nerves  are  obftruded  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  melancholick 
humour  hindring  the  free  paffage  of  the  animal  fpirit,  that  it  cannot  come  to  the  parts  that  (hould 
receive  fenfe,  thefe  in  the  interim  remaining  free  which  are  Cent  into  the  mufcles  for  motions  lake, 
and  by  this  note  I  chiefly  make  trial  of  leprous  perfons,  thrufting  a  fomewhat  long  and  thick  nee  e 
fomewhat  deep  into  the  great  tendon  endued  with  mofl  exquifit  fenfe,  which  runs  to  the  heel,  which 
if  they  do  not  well  feel,  I  conclude  that  they  are  certainly  leprous.  Now  for  that  they  thus  lofe 
their  (^enfe,  their  motion  remaining  entire-,  the  caufe  hereof  is,  that  the  nerves  which  aredilfemi. 
nated  to  the  skin,  are  more  afteded,  and  thofe  that  run  into  the  mufcles  jre  not  fo  much,  and  there¬ 
fore  when  as  you  prick  them  fomewhat  deep,  they  feel  the  prick,  which  they  do  not  m  the  furface 
of  the  skin.  The  fifteenth  is,  the  corruption  of  the  extreme  parts  polfeffed  by  putrefadion  and  a 
Gangrene,  by  reafon  of  the  corruption  of  the  humours  fent  thither  by  the  ftrength  of  the  bowels,  in- 
feding  with  the  like  tainture  the  parts  wherein  they  remain  ;  add  hereto  that  the  animal  ienfitive 
faculty  is  there  decayed,  and  as  often  as  any  faculty  bath  fortaken  any  part,  the  reft  prefently  after  a 
manner  negled  it.The  lixteenth  is,they  are  troubled  with  terrible  dreams  5  for  they  (eem  in  their  leep 
to  fee  Devils,  Serpents,  Dungeons,  Graves,  dead  bodies,  and  the  like,  by  reafon  of  the  black  vapors  of 
the  melancholick  humour  troubling  the  phantafie  with  black  and  difmal  yifions,by  which  reafon  alfo 
fuch  as  are  bitten  of  a  mad  Dog  fear  the  water.  The  feventeenth  is,  that  at  the  beginning  a^nd  m- 
creafe  of  the  difeafe  they  are  fubtil, crafty  and  furious,by  reafon  of  the  heat  of  the  huinours  and  bloud , 
but  at  length  in  the  ftate  and  declenfion,  by  reafon  of  the  heat  of  the  humours,  and  bloud,  and  en¬ 
trails  decaying  by  little  and  little-,  therefore  then  fearing  all  things  whereof  there  is  no  caufe,  and 
diftrufting  of  their  own  ftrength,  they  endeavour  by  craft  malicioufly  to  circumvent  thole  with  whom 
they  deal,  for  that  they  perceive  their  powers  to  fail  them.  ^  The  eighteenth,  is  a  e  ire  o  venery 

above  their  nature,  both  for  that  they  are  inwardly  burned  with  a  ftrange  heat;,  as  ^fo  by  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  flatulencies  therewith  (for  whofe  generation  the  melancholick  humour  is  moft  fit)  which  are 
agitated,  and  violently  carried  through  the  veins  and  genital  parts  by  the  preternatural  heat ,  but 
at  length,  when  this  heat  is  cooled,  and  that  they  are  fallen  into  an  hot  and  dry  diftemper,  they 
mightily  abhor  venery,  which  then  would  be  ■  very  hurtful  to  them,  as  it  is  alfo  at  the  loginning  of 
the  difeafe,  becaufe  they  have  fmall  ftore  of  fpirits  and  native  heat  both  which  are  diiV^^^ 
venery.  Tlie  nineteenth  is,  the  fo  great  thicknefs  of  their  grofs  and  livid  bloud,  that  if  you  wadi  it, 
YOU  may  find  a  fandy  matter  therein,  as  fome  have  found  by  experience,  by  reafon  of  the  grcat  adu- 
ftion  and  alfation  thereof.  The  twentieth  is,  the  languidnefs  and  weaknefs  of  t^  pulfe  (by  reafon 
of  the  oppreftion  of  the  vital  and  pulfifick  faculty  by  a  cloud  of  grofs  vapours.)  Hereivith  alfo  their 
urin  fometimes  is  thick  and  troubled,  like  the  urin  of  carriage-beafts,  if  the  urinary  veflfels  be  permea¬ 
ble  and  free,  otherwife  it  is  thin,  if  there  be  obftrudion,  which  onely  fuffers  that  which  is  thin  to 
flow  forth  by  the  urinary  paffages-,  now  the  urin  is  oftentimes  of  a  pale  a(h-colour,  and  oft-times 
it  fmells  like  as  the  other  excrements  do  in  this  difeafe.  Verily  there  are  many  other  figns  of  Ae 
Leprofie,  as  the  flownefs  of  the  belly  by  reafon  of  the  heat  of  the  Liver,  often  belchings  by  reafon 
that  the  ftomach  is  troubled  by  the  reflux  of  a  melancholick  humour,  frequent  fneezing  by  reafon  of 
the  fulnefs  of  their  brain-,  to  thefe  this  may  be  added  moft  frequently,  that  the  face  and  all  the  skin 
is  unduous  or  greafie,  fo  that  water  poured  thereon,  will  not  in  any  place  adhere  thereto :  I  con¬ 
ceive  it  is  by  the  internal  heat  diflfolving  the  fat  that  lies  under  the  skin,  which  therefore  always 
looks  as  if  it  were  greafed  or  anointed  therewith  in  leprous  perfons.  Now  ofthefe  fore-mentioned 
figns  fome  are  uaivocal,  that  is,  which  truly  and  necelfarily  (hew  the  Leprofie :  other  fome  are  equi¬ 
vocal  or  common,  that  is,  which  conduce  as  well  to  the  kno\vledge  ot  other  difeafes  as  this.  To 
conclude,  that  afi'uredly  is  a  Leprofie  which  is  accompanied  with  all,  or  certainly  the  moft  part  of 

thefe  fore-mentioned  figns. 


Why  the  Lc-^ 
prolie  is  incu¬ 
rable. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Progmfichp  in  the  Leprofie  and  hojvto  provide  for  fuch  as  f  and  in  fear  thereof, 

■He  Leprofie  is  a  difeafe  which  paffeth  to  the  ilfue,  as  contagious  almoft  as  the  Plaguy  force 

curable  at  the  beginning,  incurable  when  as  it  is  confirmed  becaufe  it  is  “ 

JJL  whole  body  i  now  if  fome  one  Cancer  of  fome  one  part  (hall  take  ^ 

judged  incurable.  Furthermore,  the  remedies  which  to  this  .day  have  been 

T'iifcafe  are  iudged  inleriour  and  unequal  in  ftrength  thereto.  Belides,  the  figns  o 

outwardly  Ihevvtheinfdves  beforethat  thebowels  be  (eized  upon,  and  corrupted  by  the 

malisnitvcf  the  humour,  efpecially  in  fuch  as  have  the  white  Leprofie,  fundry 
fee  about  B»Krir«x,  and  in  Little-Britaiit,  who  notwithftanding  inwardly  burn  vvithfo  great  heaLt  a 
it  will  (uddcnly  wrinkle  and  wither  an  Apple  held  a  ihort  time  in  their  hand,  as  if  it  had  laid  for  my 
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days  in  the  Sun.  There  is  another  thing  that  incrcafeth  the  difficulty  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  an 
equal  pxavity  of  the  three  princ.pl  faculties  whereby  life  is  preferved.  The  deceitful  and  terrible 
vifionsin  tlTefleep,and  numbnds  in  feelings  argue  the  depravation  of  the  animal  faculty  i  now  the 
weaknefsofthe  vital  faculty  is  Ihewed  by  theweaknefs  ofthepulle,  the  obfeuricyof  thehoatfeand 
jarring  voice,  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  ftinking  brekh  ;•  the  decay  of  the  natural  is  manifelicd 
by  the  depravanoii  of  the  work  of  the  Liver  in  fanguification,  whence  the  hrft  and  principal  caufe  of  . 
this  harm  ariircth.Now  becaufe  We  cannot  promife  Cure  to  fuch  as  have  a  confirmed  Leprone,  and  that  The  -Cure, 
wedare  notdoittoLich  as  have  been  troubled  therewith  but  for  a  Ihort  fpace,  it  remains  that  we 

f'fn  Til  r  ^  Such  therefore  muff  firft 

ofall  Ihun  all  things  in  diet  and  courfe  of  hfe,  whereby  the  bloud  and  humours  may  be  too  vehement- 

ly  hea^t“,  whereof  we  have  fortnerly  made  feme  mention.  Let  them  make  choice  of  meats  of  good  The  Diet, 
or  indifterent  ,uice,  fuch  as  we  lhall  deferibe  in  treating  of  the  diet  of  fuch  as  are  fick  of  the  Plague  ■, 

Purging,  Breeding,  Bathui^g,  Cupping,  to  evacuate  the  impurity  of  the  bloud,  and  mitigate  the  heat 

of  the  Liver,  fhall  be  prefcribed  by  fbme  learned  Phyfician.  Falefm  de  Jarenta  much  commends  Gelding  good 

gelding  in  this'cafe,  neither  do  I  think  it  can  bediilikedi  for  men  fubiecQ- to  this  difeafe  may  beef- 

Jeminated  by  the  amputation  of  their  tefticles,  and  fo  degenerate  into  a  womanifh  nature,  and  the 

heat  of  the  Liver  boiling  the  bloud,  being  extinguifhed,  they  become  cold  and  moid,  which  temper 

is  diredly  contrary  to  the  hot  and  dry  diltemperof  leprous  perfons  •,  befides  the  leprous  beins  thus 

deprived  of  the  faculty  of  gaieration,  that  contagion  of  this  difeafe  is  taken  away  which  fpreadeth 

and  IS  diftuled  amongft  mankind,  by  the  propagation  of  their  ilfue. 

'the  End  of  the  twentieth  Book; 
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O/Pov  SONS,  and  of  the  Biting  of  alAho  Dog 

^nd  the  Sitings  aud  Stingings  oj^  other  yenoYnota  Creatures  • 


CHAP.  I. 


the  caufe  of  writing  thii  treatife  of  Poyfons^ 


Ive  Reafons  have  principally  moved  me  to  Undertake  to  write  this  Treatifo  of  Poy-^ 
't.'i  the  opinion  of  the  Ancients.  Thefirdis,  that  I  might  indru£t 

the  Surgeon  what  remedies  mud  prefently  be  ufed  to  fuch  as  are  hurt  by  poifons, 
in  the  interim  whiled  greater  means  may  be  expeded  from  a  Phyfician.”  The  fe-- 

^  cond  IS,  that  he  may  know  by  certain  figns  and  notes  fuch  as  are  poifoned  or  hurt 
by  poylonous  meats,  and  To  make  report  thereof to  th*e  Judges,  or  to  fuch  as  it  may 


concern.  The  third  is,  that  thofe  Gentlemen  and  others  who  live  in  the  Country,  and  far  from 
Cities,  and  dore  of  greater  means,  may  learn  fomething  by  my  labour,  by  which  they  may  help 
their  friends  bitten  by  an  Adder^  mad  Dog,  or  other  poyfonous  creatures,  in  fo  dangerous,  fudden 
and  unufual  a  cafe.  The  fourth  is,  that  every  one  may  beware  of  poyfons,  and  know  their  fymptoms 
when  prefent,  that  being  known,  they  may  fpeedily  feek  fora  remedy.  The  fifth  is,  that  by  this 
my  labour  all  men  may  know  what  my  good  will  is,  and  how  well-minded  I  am  towards  the  Com¬ 
mon-wealth  in  genera.!,  and  each  man  in  particular,  to  the  glory  of  God.  I  do  not  here  fo  much 
arm  malicious  and  wicked  perfons  to  hurt,  as  Surgeons  to  provide  to  help  and  defend  each  mans 
life  againdpoyfoiii  which  they  did  not  underhand,  or  at  leafi  feemed  not  fo  to  do,  which  takincr 
this  my  labour  in  evil  part,  have  malicioufly  interpreted  my  meaning.  ^ 

But  now  at  length,  that  we  may  come  to  the  matter,  I  will  begin  at  the  general  divifion  of  Poy-^ 
fons,  and  then  handle  each fecie/  thereof  feverally  ^  but  firft  let  us  give  this  Rule,  That  poyfonis 
that  which  either  outwardly  applied  or  firuck  in,  or  inwardly  taken  into  the  body,  hath  power  to 
ki  lit,  nootherwife  than  meat  welldreftis  apt  to  nourifhit.  ^  ox  Conciliator  writes  that  the  pro-  Poyfon, 
perties  of  Poyfon  are  contrary  to  nourilliments  in  their  whole  fubifance  for  as  nourifhment  is  tur- 
ned  into  bloud,  and  in  each  part  of  the  body  whereto  it  is  applied  to  nourifh,  by  perfedf  affimilation 
fobihtuted  in  the  place  of  that  portion  Which  flies  away,  each  moment.  Thus  on  the  contrary 
Poylcn  turns  our  bodies  ihto  a  nature  like  it  felf  and  venenate,  for  as  every  agent  imprints  the  force 
and  qualities  thereof  in  the  fubjed:  patient,  thus  Poyfon  by  the  immoderation  of  faculties  in  their 
whole  nature  contrary  to  us,  changeth  our  fubfiance  into  its  nature,  no  otherwife  then  fire  turneth 
chart  in  a  moment  into  its  own  nature,  and  fo  confumes  it.  Therefore  it  is  truly  delivered  by  the 
Anaents,  who  have  diligently  pried  into  the  faculties  of  Natural  things,  that  it  is  poyfon  that  may 
kilutKn  by  dertroy mg  and  corrupting  their  temper,  and  the  compofure  and  conformation  of  the 
body.  Now  all  poyfons  are  faid  to  proceed  either  from  the  corrupt  Air,  or  from  living  Creatures, 

Plants  and  Minerals,  or  by  any  artificial  malignity  in  dilUlling,  fubliming,  and  diverlly  mixing  of 
poylonous  and  fuming  things.'  Hence  arife  fundry  differences  of  Poyfons,  neither  do  they  all  work  ’ 

after  the  fame  manner  -,  for  fome  corrupt  our  nature  by  the  unmeafurablenefs  of  the  manifeftahd  ces  of  Poyfoif ' 
e  ementary  whereof*  they  eonfirt,  others  from  a  fpecifick  and  occult  property.  Hence  it  is 

that 
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All  poyfons  that  fomc  kill  fooner  than  other  feme  i  neither  is  it  true  that  all  of  th^  F^i^ntly  affail  the  heart, 
have  not  a  pe  ^ut  others  are  naturally  at  deadly  ftrife  with  other  parts  of  the  body  •,  as  Canthandes  with  the  bladder, 
culiar^  antipa-  ,  ^poHare  with  the  Lungs,  the  torpedo  with  the  hands,  which  itftupefieth,  though  the  Filhersrod 
thy  with  the  l"  ^jxt  them.  Thus  ot  Medicins,  there  are  foine  which  are  apt  prefently  to  comfort  and  llreng- 
then  the  heart  others  the  brain,  as  floechas  •»  others  the  Stomach,  as  Ginamon.  Alfo  there  are  feme 
Dovfons  which  work  both  ways,  that  is,  bymanifeft  and  occult  qualities,  as  Euphorbiiim iot  thzt 
Lth  bv  the  excelTive  heat  and  the  whole  fubltance,  or  the  difeord  of  the  whole  fubftance  with  ours, 
corrupts  our  nature.  An  argument  hereof  is,  that  Treacle,  which  by  its  quality,  is  manifchly  hot,in- 
fringeth  the  force  thereof,  as  alfo  of  all  others  of  an  occult  property.  Poyfons  which  work  by  an  oc¬ 
cult  and  fpecifick  property, do  not  therefore  doit,  becaufethey  are  too  immoderately  hot, cold, dry, 
moifebut  for  that  they  are  abfolutely  fuch,and  have  that  elTence  from  the  Stars  and  celeftial  influence, 
which  is  apt  todiffolve  and  deftroy  the  flrength  of  mans  body,  becaufe  being  taken  but  even  in  a 
fmall  quantity,  yet  are  they  of  fo  pernicious  a  quality  that  they  kill  almoft  in  a  moment.  Now 
Poyfons  do  not  only  kill  being  taken  into  the  body, but  fome  being  put  or  applied  outwardly  i  neither 
do  venomous  creatures  onely  harm  by  their  flinging  and  biting,  but  alfo  by  their  excrements,  as 
Spittle,  Bloud,  the  Touch  and  Breath. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

Bow  Poyfons  being  fmall  in  quantity^may  l^mheir  onely  touch  caufefogteat  alterations 

Tfeemethflrangetomany  how  it  may  come  to  pafs,  that  poyfon  taken  or  admitted  in  fmall 
quantity,  may  almoflin  a  moment  produce  fo  pernicious  tffeds  over  all  the  body,  and  all  the 
parts,  faculties,  andadionsj  fo  that  being  admitted  but  in  a  little  quantity,  it  I  wells  up  the 
tody  into  a  great  bignefs.  Neither  ought  it  to  feem  lefs  flrange,  how  Antidotes  and  Counter-poy- 
'  .  fons,  which  are  oppofed  to  poyfon,  can  fo  fuddenly  break  and  weaken  the  great  and  pernicious  efte6ts 

thereof,  being  it  is  not  fo  likely  that  fo  fmall  a  particle  of  poyfon  or  antidote  can  divide  it  ie  t  into 
cap.  llh.6.  fo  many,  and  fo  far  fevered  particles  of  our  body.  There  are  fome  (faith  Galen)  who  think  that 
de  loc.  affe^.  fome  things  by  touch  onely,  by  the  power  of  their  quality,  may  alter  thofe  things  which  are  next  to 
them  5  and  that  this  appears  plainly  in  the  Fiih  Torpedo^  as  that  which  hath  fo  powerful  a  quality, 
that  it  can  fend  it  along  the  Fithers  rod  to  the  hand,  and  fo  make  it  become  torpid  or  numb.  But 
on  the  contrary,  Philofophers teach  that  accidents,  fuch  as  qualities  are ,  cannot  without  their  fub- 
The  true  rea-  remove  and  diffufe  themfelves  into  other  lubjec^fs.  Therefore  Galen  s  other  anfwer  is  more 
fon  of  the  agreeable  to  reafon,  that  fo  many  and  great  affeds  of  poyfons,  and  remedies  arife  either  from  a  certain 
wondrous  ef-  b  humidity  not  truly,  for  that  this  fpirit  and  fubtil  humidity  may  be  difperfed  over 

the  whole  body  and  all  the  parts  thereof  which  it  affeds,  but  that  little  which  is  entered  the  body, 
as  caft  in  by  the  flroak  of  a  Spider,  or  the  fling  of  a  Scorpion,  infeds  and  corrupts  all  the  next 
by  contagion  with  the  like  quality,  thefe  other  that  arc  next  to  them,  until  from  an  exceeding  Iraall 
portion  of  the  bloud,  if  the  flroak  (hall  light  into  the  veins,  it  (hall  fpread  over  the  whole  mafs  of 
bloud  i  or  of  phlegm,  if  the  poyfon  (hall  chance  to  come  to  the  Stomach,  and  fo  the  force  thereot  (hall 
be  propagated  and  diffufed  over  all  the  humours  and  bowels.  The  doubt  of  Antidotes  is  for 
theie  being  taken  in  greater  quantity,  when  they  (hall  come  into  the  flomach,  warmed  by  the  heat 
of  the  place  they  become  hot,  and  fend  forth  vapours,  which  fuddenly  diffufed  over  the  body  by  the 
fubtilty  of  their  fubftance,  do  by  their  contrary  forces  dull  and  weaken  the  malignity  of  the  poyfon. 
Wherefore  you  may  often  fee,  when  as  Antidotes  are  given  in  lefs  quantity  than  is  fit,  that  they  are 
.lefs  prevalent,  neither  do  they  anfwer  to  our  expedation  in  overcoming  the  malignity  of  the  poyfon 
fo  that  it  muft  neceflTarily  follow  that  thefe  muft  not  onely  in  qualities,  but  alfo  in  quantity  be  u 
periour  to  Poyfons. 


fefls  of  poy- 
fons 


CHAP.  III. 


Whether  there  he  any  fuch  Poyfons  as  will  kill  ^  ft  time  ? 


O  the  propounded  Queftion ;  Whether  there  may  be  Poyfons  which  within  a  certain  and 
kin  ^?a°fec  i  definite  time  (put  cafe  a  Moneth  or  Year)  may  kill  men  ?  Iheophrajim  thus  anfwers  j  ot 

time.  JL  Poyfons  fome  more  fpeedily  perform  their  parts,  others  more  flowly  •,  yet  may  you  find 

no  fuch  as  will  kill  in  fet  limits  of  time,  according  to  the  will  and  deiire  of  men:  For  that  lome  kill 
fooner  or  later  than  others',  they  do  not  this  of  their  own  or  proper  nature,as  Phyficians  nghtly  )U(%e, 
but  becaufe  the  fubjed  upon  which  they  light,  doth  more  or  lefs  refift  or  yield  to^  their  efficacy  Ex¬ 
perience  flieweth  the  truth  thereof  j  for  the  fame  fort  of  poyfon  in  the  fame  weight  and  meafure,  gi- 
How  poyfons  ven  to  fundry  men  of  different  tempers  and  complexions,  will  kill  one  in  an  hour,  another  in  fix 
come  to  kill  hours,  or  in  a  day,  and  on  , the  contrary,  will  not  fo  much  as  hurt  fome  third  man.  You  may  alio 
fooner  or  la-  ^bpej-ve  the  fame  in  purging  Medicins.  For  the  fame  Purge  given  to  diverfe  men  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion,  will  purge  fome  fooner,  fome  later,  fome  more  fparingly,  others  more  plentifully,  and  otha- 
fome  not  at  all alfo  with  fome  it  will  work  gently,  with  otherfome  with  pain  and  gripings.  Ut 
which  diverlity,  there  can  be  no  other  caufe  aliigned,  than  mens  different  natures  in  complexion  and 
temper,  which  no  man  can  fo  exadly  know  and  comprehend,  as  to  have  certain  knowledge  there¬ 
of,  how  much  and  how  long  the  native  heat  can  refift  and  labour  againft  the  flrength  o  poy  on,  or 
how  pervious  or  open  the  paffages  of  the  body  may  be,  whereby  the  poyfon  may  arrive  at  the  heart 
and  principal  parts.  For  in  fuch  (for  examples  fake)  as  have  the  paflages  of  their  arteries  more 
large,  the  poyfon  may  more  readily  and  fpeedily  enter  into  the  heart,  together  with  the  air  that  is 
continually  drawn  into  the  body. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


IVhether  fitch  Creatures  as  feed  upon  poyfonom  things^  he  alfo  poyfimous  ?  and  nahether 

they  may  be  eaten  jafely  and  without  harm, 

Ucks,  Storks,  Herons,  Peacocks,  Turk ies,  and  other  Birds,  feed  upon  Toads,  Vipers,  Afps. 


Ducks, Storks, Herons,  Peacocks,  lurkies,  and  other  Birds,  teed  upon  loads,  vipers,  Alps,  5^^}^ 

Snaties,  Scorpions,  Spiders,  Catcrpillers,  and  other  venemous  things :  Wherefore  it  is  feed  upon 
worthy  the  queltioning,  whether  fuch  like  Creatures  nourilhed  with  fuch  tood,  can  kill  poyfon  may  be 
or  poyton  fuch  perfons  fliall  afterward  eat  them?  writes,  that  all  late  Authors  ,  who 

havetreatedof  Poyfons,  to  be  abfolutely  of  this  opinion.  That  men  mayfafely  and  without  any  ^ 
danger  feed  upon  fuch  Creatures,  for  that  they  convert  the  Bealls  into  their  nature  after  they  have 
eaten  them,  and  on  the  contrary  are  not  changed  by  them.  This  reafon  though  very  probable, 
yet  doth  it  not  make  thefe  Beafts  to  be  wholly  harmlcfs,  efpecially  if  they  be  often  eaten  or  fed  upon. 

Viofcmdes  and  Galen  feem  to  maintain  this  opinion,  whereas  they  write  that  the  milk,  which  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  then  the  relented  bloud  of  fuch  beafts  as  feed  upon  Scammony,  Hellebore,  and  Spurge, 
purgeth  violently.  Therefore  Phyficians  defirous  to  purge  a  fucking  child,  give  Purges  to  the 
Nutles,  whence  the  milk  becoming  purging,  becomes  both  Meat  and  Mcdicin  to  the  Child.  The 
flelh  of  Thrulhes  which  feed  upon  Juniper-berries,  favours  of  Juniper.  Birds  that  are  fed  with 
Wormwood  or  Garlick,  either  talk  bitter,  or  have  the  ftrong  fcent  ofGarlick.  Whitings  taken  with 
Garlick,  fo  fmell  thereof,  that  they  will  not  forego  that  fmell  or  talk  by  any  faking,  frying,  or  boil¬ 
ing  •,  for  which  foie  reafon,  many  who  hate  Garlick,  are  forced  to  abllain  from  thefe  Filhes.  The 
flelh  of  Rabbits  that  feed  upon  Penny-royal  and  Juniper,  favour  of  them-,  Phyficians  wilhthat 
Goats,  Cows,  and  Alfes  whofe  Milk  they  would  ufe  for  Confumptions,  or  other  dileafes,  Ihould  ^ 

be  fedVome  fpace  before,  and  every  day  with  thefe  or  thefe  herbs  which  they  deem  fit  for  the  cu¬ 
ring  this  or  that  difeafe ;  For  Galen  affirms  that  he  doubts  not,  but  that  in  fuccefs  of  time  the  tlefh  Llh.  de  fmp. 
of  Creatures  will  be  changed  by  the  meats  whereon  they  feed,  and  at  length  favour  thereof. 

Therefore  1  do  not. allow  that  theflefh  of  fuch  things  as  feed  upon  venemous  things,  Ihould  be 

eaten  for  food,  unlefs  it  be  fome  long  fpace  after  they  have  difufed  fuch  repalt,  and  that  all  the 

venom  bedigelkd  and  overcome  by  the  efficacy  of  their  proper  heat,  fo  that  nothing  thereof  may 

remain  in  talk,  fmell,  or  fublfance ,  but  be  all  vanilhed  away.  For  many  die  fuddenly,  the  Theoccafiort 

caufe  of  whofe  deaths  are  unknown,  which  peradventure  was  from  nothing  elfe  but  the  fympa-  of 

thy  and  antipathy  of  bodies,  for  that  thefe  things  caule  death  and  difeafe  to  fome,  that  nourilh  death  in  ma- 

otherfoine  (  according  to  our  vulgar  Englilh  Proverb ,  7hat  which  is  one  mans  meat^  k  another  mans 


CHAP.  V. 


The  general  figns  of  fuch  as  arepoyfoned. 


E  willfirft  declare  what  the  general  figns  of  poyfon  are,  and  then  we  will  defeend  to  Common 
particulars,  whereby  we  may  pronounce  that  one  is  poyfoned  with  this  or  that  poy- 
fon.  We  certainly  know  that  a  man  is  poyfoned,  when  as  he  complains  of  a  great 


particulars,  whereby  we  may  pronounce  that  one  is  poyfoned  wdth  this  or  that  poy¬ 
fon.  We  certainly  know  that  a  man  is  poyfoned,  when  as  he  comiplains  of  a  great 


heavinefs  of  his  whole  body,  fo  that  he  is  weary  ot  himfclf,  when  as  fome  horrid  and  loathfom 
talk  fweats  out  from  the  orifice  of  the  Ifomach  to  the  mouth  and  tongue ,  wholly  different  from 
that  talk  that  meat,  howfoever  corrupted,  can  fend  up:  when  as  the  colour  of  the  Facecnangeth 
fuddenly,  fome  whiles  to  black,  fometimes  to  yellow,  or  any  other  colour,  much  differing  from  the 
common  cuftom  of  man-,  when  naufeoufnefs  with  frequent  vomiting  troublcth  the  Patient,  and 
that  he  is  molelkd  with  fo  great  unquietnefs,  that  all  things  may  feem  to  be  turned  uplide  down. 

We  know  that  the  poyfon  works  by  the  proper ,  and  from  the  whole  fublfance,  when  as  without 

any  manifelf  fenfe  of  great  heat  or  coldnefs  the  Patient  fwounds  often  with  cold  fweats,  for 

ufually  fuch  poyfons  have  no  certain  and  dilfind  part  wherewith  they  are  at  enmity,  as  Cantbarides 

have  with  the  bladder.  But  as  they  work  by  their  whole  fublfance,  and  an  occult  propriety  of 

form,  fo  do  they  prelently  and  diredtly  affail  the  heart,  our  effence  and  life,  andthe  tortrefs  and 

beginning  of  the  vital  faculty.  Now  will  we  Ihcw  the  figns  whereby  poyfons  that  work  by  mani- 

felf  and  elementary  qualities-  may  be  known.  Thofe  who  exceed  in  heat,  burn  or  make  an_  impref-  hot 

ti  on  of  heat  in  the  tongue,  the  mouth,  throat,  Ifomach,  guts,  and  all  the  inner  parts,  with  great 

thirlf,  unquietnefs,  and  perpetual  fweats.  But  if  to  their  excefs  of  heat  they  be  accompanied  with 

a  corroding  and  putrefying  quality,  as  Arfenick,, Sublimate,  Rofe-ager,  or  Rats-bane,  Verdegreafe, 

Orpiment,  and  the  like,  they  then  caufe  in  the  Ifomach  and  guts  intolerable  pricking  pains,  rum¬ 
blings  in  the  belly,  and  continual  and  intolerable  thirlf.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  vomitings,  with 
fweats  fomewhiles  hot,  fomewhiles  cold,  with  fwounings,  whence  fudden  death  enfues.  P^ylons 
that  kill  by  too  great  coldnefs,  induce  a  dull  or  heavy  ileep,  or  drowiinefs,  from  which  you  can-  poyfons. 
not  eafily  rowze  or  waken  them  fometimes  they  fo  trouble  the  brain  that  the  Patients  perform 
many  undecentgelfures  and  antick  tricks  with  their  m.ouths,  eyes,  arms,  and  legs,  like  as  fuch  as  are 
frantick  'i  they  are  troubled  with  cold  fweats,  their  Faces  become  blackilh  or  yellowilh,  always 
ghalfly,  all  their  bodies  are  benumbed,  and  they  die  in  a  liiort  time,  unlefs  they  be  helped  '■>  poyfons 
of  this  kind  are  Hemlock,  Poppy,  Night-lhade,  Henbane,  Mandrag.  Dry  poyfons  are  ufually  ac-  signs  of  dry 
cornpanied  by  heat  with  moilture,  for  although  Sulphur  be  hot  and  dry,  yet  hath  it  moilfure  to  hold  Poyfons. 
the  parts  together,  as  all  things  which  have  a  confilknee  haves  yet  they  are  called  dry,  by  reafon 
that  drinefs  is  predominant  in  them :  fuch  things  make  the  tongue  and  throat  dry  and  rough,  with 
unquenchable  thirlf-,  the  belly  is  fo  bound,  that  fo  much  as  the  urin  cannot  have  free  palfage  forth  > 
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all  the  members  grow  fqualid  by  drinefs,  the  Patients  cannot  fleep :  poyfons  of  this  kind  are  Li- 
Signs  of  moifl  tharge,  Cerufs,  Lime,  Scales  of  Brafs,  Filings  of  Lead,  prepared  Antimony.  On  the  contrary  moift 
Poifons.  poifons  induce  a  perpetual  fleep, a  flux  or  fcouring,the  refolutiqn  of  all  the  nerves  and  joints, lo  that  pot 
fo  much  as  the  eyes  may  be  faithfully  contained  in  their  orbs  but  will  hang  as  ready  to  fall  out  ^  the 
extreme  parts,  at  the  Hands,  Feet,Nofc,  and  Ears  corrupt  andputrifie,  at  which  time  they  arealfo 
troubled  with'thirft  by  reafon  of  their  ftrong  heat,  always  the  companion  of  putrefadion  and  oft- 
times  the  author  thereof :  now  when  this  cometh  to  pafs  death  is  at  hand.  Very  many  deny  that 
there  can  be  any  moift  poyfons  found,  that  is,  fuch  as  may  kill  by  the  efficacy  of  their  humidity,  be- 
caufe  there  are  no  fuch  things  to  be  found  as  may  come  to  the  fourth  degree  ofmoifture.  Yet  there 
is  an  example  that  averts  the  contrary,  which  was  of  one,  who  flceping  on  the  night,  was  bitten  by  a 
An  Hiftory.  Serpent,  as  Gilberm  Anglicus  affirmeth  j  for  dying  thereof,  when  as  his  fervant,  defirOUS  to  awaken 
his  Mafter  out  of  his  fleep,  took  him  by  the  arm,  all  theflefti  being  putrefied,  fell  off,  andprefently 
the  bones  alfo  fell  afunder,  being  deprived  of  their  flelh,  vyhich  could  not  happen  unlefs  by  excefs  of 
the  venemous  humidity  which  lay  hid  in  the  teeth  and  fpittle  of  the  Serpent.  Alfo  we  have  found 
Sed.^.Ub.i.  it  noted  by  Hippocrates^thmn  a  rainy,  humid,  and  foutherly  conftitution  of  the  Year,  it  happened 
Epid.  by  the  malign  violence  of  the  venenate  and  putrefying  humidity,  that  the  flefhof  the  arms  and 

legs  becoming  rotten ,  fell  away  by  piece-meal,  and  the  bones  remained  bare  •,  yea  ajfo  and  the 
k”n  bmies  themfelves  in  fome,  putrefied  and  fell  away:-  neither  certainly  doth  the  Lue  f  Venerea  k\\\ 
Scefsofmoi-  by  any  other  means  than  by  a  fretting  and  putrefying  force  of  humidity,  by  whofe  efficacy  thefo- 
fture.  lidityofthe  bones  is  diffolved,  then  much  more  the  flelh  may  be  tainted  and  confumed  by  putre- 


To  thefe  and  fuch  poyfons  which  work  by  a  manifeft  and  elementary  faculty,  when  as  they  fhall 
be  received  into  the  body  after  what  manner  foever,  you  fhall  forthwith  oppofe  their  contraries  and 
if  by  chance  it  be  not  manifeft  what,  and  of  what  diftind  kind  of  poifon  that  is,  you  mull  know 
that  fuch  poifons  as  work  by  occult  properties,  it  is  not  by  Reafon  as  yet  found  out  how  they  will 
affed  the  body,  but  onely  by  Experience.  Therefore  to  thefe  you  muft  oppofe  their  like  An¬ 
tidotes  which  may  by  their  whole  fubftance  ftrengthen  the  heart  and  vital  faculty,  and  withftand 
All  poifons  the  ftrength  of  the  poifon.  But  to  this  our  diftindion  of  poifons,  working  by  a  manifeft  and  tle- 
are  not  cold,  mentary  quality,  their  opinion  is  contrary,  who  affirm  that  the  venom  of  all  poifonous  Beafts  are 
therefore'cold ,  for  that  luch  as  are  bitten  or  ftung  with  them,  are  forthwith  fdt  to  be  colder  than 
a  ftone.  And  that^erpents  for  fear  of  cold,  when  as  Winter  is  at  hand  keep  themfelves  in  holes 
and  dens  underground,  or  elfe  as  Vipers  ufe  to  do,  lie  under  ftones,  under  which  you  may  often 
find  them  ftiff  and  numb,  and  fo  unapt  for  motion,  that  you  may  eafily  take  them  up  in  your  hand. 
Why  fuch  as  But  the  coldnefs  that  is  perceived  or  felt  in  fuch  as  are  bitten  or  ftung,  is  not  occafioned  by  the 
are  poyfoned  coldnefs  of  the  poifon ,  but  by  the  abfence  of  the  natural  heat,  withdrawing  it  felf  in  the  very  in- 
-or  ftung,  are  oftheftroak,  from  thefurface  into  the  center  of  the  body,  both  for  the  defence  of  the  heart, 

as  the  principal  part,  as  alfo  for  that  there  is  nothing  which  fo  much  dillipates,  or  fo  much  oppugns 
the  vital  heat  as  poifon  (of  what  kind  foever  it  be^  doth. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Hovp^  or  by  what  means  to Jhun  or  efehew  Poyfons* 

IT  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  avoid  poifons,  becaufe  fuch  as  at  this  time  temper  them, 
are  fo  throughly  prepared  for  deceit  and  mifehief,  that  they  will  deceive  even  the  moft 

wary  and  quick-lighted for  they  fo  qualifie  their  ingrate  tafte  and  fmell ,  by  the  admix¬ 

ture  of  fweet  and  well  fmelling  things,  that  they  cannot  eafily  be  perceived  even  by  the  skilful. 
What  fuch  as  Therefore  fuch  as  fear  poifoning,  ought  to  take  heed  of  meats  cooked  with  much  Art,  very 
fear  poifoning  fweet,  fait,  fowre,  or  notably  endued  with  any  other  tafte.  And  when  they  are  oppreft  with 
rauftobferve  hunger  or  thirft ,  they  muft  not  eat  nor  drink  too  greedily,  but  have  a  diligent  regard  to  the 
in  their  diet,  jafte  of  fuch  things  as  they  eat  or  drink  i  belidcs,  before  meat  let  them  take  fuch  things  as  may 
weaken  the  ftrength  of  the  poyfons ,  fuch  as  is  the  fat  broth  of  good  nourifliing  flelh  meats  i  in 
the  morning  let  them  arm  themfelves  with  Treacle  or  Mithridate,  and  conferve  of  Rofes,  or  the 
leaves  of  Rue,  a  Walnut,  and  dry  Figs  i  befides,  let  him  prefently  drink  a  little  draught  of 
Muskedine ,  or  fome  other  good  Wine  j  when  one  fufpeds  he  hath  taken  any  poifon  in  meat 
why  fleep  is  or  drink,  let  him  forbear  fleeping.  For  befides  that  the  force  of  poifon  is  oft-times  fo  rapid, 

hurtful.  that  it  confumes  our  life  in  a  Ihort  fpace,  as  Fire  doth  Stubble,  as  alfo  for  that  it  is  drawn  more 

inwardly  into  the  fecret  paflages  of  the  body  by  fleep.  Wherefore  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  is  better  to 
Why  and  how  by  drinking  warm ,  or  Butter  dilTolved  in  warm  Oil,  oradecodion  of 

be  pmewed.  Line,  or  Fenugreek  feeds,  or  fat  Broth,  for  thus  the  received  poifon  is  alfo  caft  forth  therewith, 
or  elfe  the  acrimony  thereof retunded,  and  the  belly  loofed. 

You  may  fee  this  by  dayly  experience, Tor  Caufticks,  Veficatories ,  and  the  like  acrid  things 
being  applied  to  tlie  anointed  part,  will  not  blifter  nor  exulceram  the  part.  Neither  doth  the 
Vomit  conduce  onely  in  this,  that  it  excludeth  the  poifon,  but  Lt  (hews  either  by  the  Tafte, 
Smell,  or  Colour,  the  kind  of  the  taken  poifon  j  (o  that  then  by  ufing  the  proper  Antidote, 
it  may  be  the  more  eafily  and  fpeedily  refifted ,  yet  notwithftanding  if  you  conceive  that  the 
poifon  have  defeended  deeper  into  the  Cuts ,  you  may  with  a  Clyfter  draw  away  the  reft 
When  and  thereof  which  adheres  to  the  Coats  of  the  Guts.  But  if  the  Patient  cannot  vomit ,  then  fhall 
wherewith  fome  purging  Medicin  be  given  him  forthwith ,  and  fuch  as  are  thought  more  particularly 
they  fhall  be  to  refill  poifon  i  fuch  as  are  Agarick,  Aloes,  the  lelfer  Centaury,  Rubarb,  and  other  things, 
purged.  according  to  the  dire(ftion  of  the  learned  Phyficiaiu  Then  fhall  you  adminifter  Clyfters  made 

with 
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with  Caffia ,  fatty  decodions.  Sheeps  Suet,  or  Butter,  or  Cows  Milk,  with  the  mucilages  of  Line 
{ced^Tfilmm  feeds.  Quince  feeds,  and  other  fuch  things  as  areufually  given  in  a  Dyfentery,  or  bloudy 
flux,  that  fuch  things  may  hinder  the  adhefion  of  the  poyfon  to  the  coats  of  the  guts,  and  by  their 
unduoufnefs  retund  the  acrimony  of  the  poyfon,  and  mitigate  if  any  thing  (hall  already  be  ulcera¬ 
ted,  and  abfolutely  defend  the  found  parts  from  the  malign  effeds  of  the  poyfon.  But  let  this  be 
a  perpetual  rule,  that  the  poyfon  be  fpeedily  drawn  back  by  die  fame  way  it  entered  into  the  body  •,  The  cure  of 
as  if  it  entered  by  fmelling,  in  at  the  Nollrils,  let  it  be  drawn  back  by  fneezing  •,  if  by  the  mouth  into 
theflomach,  let  it  be  excluded  by  vomit  i  if  by  the  fundament  into  the  belly  then  by  clyfler  5  if  by 
the  Privities  into  the  Womb,  then  by  metrenchites  orinjedions  made  thereinto  ■.  if  by  a  bite,  fling, 
orwound,letrevul(ion  be  made  by  fuch  things  as  have  a  powerful  attradive  faculty :  for  thus  we 
makediverfions,  that  by  thefe  we  may  notonely  hinder  the  poyfon  from  affailing  the  heart,  but  alfo 
that  by  this  means  we  may  draw  it  from  within  outwards.  Wherefore  ftrong  ligatures  cafl  about 
thearms,  thighs  and  legs,  are  good  in  this  cafe.  Alfo  large  Cupping-glafTes  applied  with  Hame  to 
fundry  parts  of  the  body  are  good.  Alfo  baths  of  warm  water,  with  a  decodion  of  fuch  things  as 
refifl  Poyfon,  Southern-wood,  Calamint,  Rue,  Betony,  Horehound,  Penny-royal,  Bays,  Scordium, 

Smallage,  Scabious,  Mints,  Valerian,  and  the  like,  are  good  in  this  cafe.  Alfo  Sweats  are  good,  be¬ 
ing  provoked  fo  much  as  the  flrength  of  the  Patient  can  endure.  But  if  he  be  very  wealthy,  whom 
we  fufped  poyfoned ,  it  will  be  fafer  to  put  him  into  the  belly  of  an  Ox,  Horfe,  or  Mule,  and  then 
prefently  into  another  as  foon  as  the  former  is  cold,  that  fo  the  poyfon  may  be  drawn  forth  by  the 
gentle  and  vaporous  heat  of  the  new  killed  Beafl  j  yet  do  none  of  thefe  things  without  the  advice  of 
a  Phyfician,  if  it  may  conveniently  be  had.  * 


CHAP.  VII. 

.  Hoiv  the  corrupt  or  venemous  Air  may  kill  a  man. 

if 

THe  Air  is  infedled  and  corrupted  by  the  admixture  of  malign  vapours,  either  arifing  from  By  how  many, 
the  unburied  bodies  of  fuch  as  are  ilain  in  great  confli(fl:s,  or  exhaling  out  of  the  earth  after 
Earthquakes  •,  for  the  air,  long  pent  up  in  the  cavities  and  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  deprived 
of  the  freedom  and  commerce  of  the  open  air,  is  corrupted,  and  acquires  a  malign  quality,  which  it  fted. 
prefently  transferreth  unto  fuch  as  meet  therewith.  Alfo  there  is  a  certain  malignity  of  the  air,  which  How  Thun- 
accompanies  Thunders  and  Lightnings,  which  favours  of  a  fulphureousvirulency,  fo  that  whatfoever  ^nd 
wild  Beafls  (hall  devour  the  Creature  killed  therewith,  they  become  mad,  and  die  immediately  \  for 
the  Are  of  Lightning  hath  a  far  more  rapid,  fubtil,  and  greater  force  than  other  fires,  fo  that  it  may  the  Air. 
rightly  be  termed  a  Fire  of  Fires. 

An  argument  hereof  is,  that  it  melteth  the  head  of  a  Spear,  not  harming  the  Wood,  and  Silver  and 
Gold,  not  hurting  the  Purfe  wherein  it  is  contained.  Alfo  the  air  is  infeded  by  fumigations 
which  prefently  admitted  into  the  body  and  bowels  by  the  mouth  and  nofe  in  refpiration,  by  the 
skin  and  arteries  in  perfpiration,  doth  eafily  kill  the  fpirits  and  humours  being  firfl  infeded,  and 
then  within  a  (hort  fpace  after  the  folid  fubflance  of  the  principal  parts,  and  chiefly  ot  the  heart 
being  turned  into  their  nature,  unlefs  the  man  be  firfl  provided  for  by  Sneezing,  Vfomiting,  Sweating, 
purging  by  the  belly,  or  fome  other  excretion.  For  that  poyfon  whicii  is  carried  into  the  bod^  Whether  the 
byfmell,  is  themofl  rapid  and  efledual,  by  fo  much  as  a  vapour  or  exhalation  is  of  more  fubtil 
and  quicklier-piercing  effence  than  an  humour.  Yet  notwithftanding,  wilt  thou  fay,  it  is  not  ere-  thing 
dible,  that  any  be  killed  by  any  vapour  raifed  by  the  force  of  fire,  as  of  a  Torch  or  Warming-pan,  may  poyfon 
for  that  the  venenate  quality  of  the  thing  that  is  burnt,  is  dillipated  and  confumed  by  the  force  of  one. 
the  fire,  purging  and  cleanfing  all  things.  This  reafon  is  fallly  feigned  to  the  deflrudion  of  the 
lives  of  carelefs  people  »  for  fulphureous  brands  kindled  at  a  clear  fire,  do  notwithftanding  cafl  forth 
a  fulphurous  vapour.  Whether  do  not  Lignum  aloes  and  Juniper,  when  they  are  burnt  in  a  flame, 
fmelllefsfweetly  ? 

Pope  Clement^  the  feventh  of  that  name,  the  Uncle  of  our  Kings  Mother,  was  poyfoned  by  the  fume  An  Hiftory. 
of  a  poyfonous  Torch  that  was  carried  lighted  before  him,  and  died  thereof.  Matthiolus  telleth,  that 
there  were  two  Mountebanks  in  the  Market-place  of  Sienna^  the  one  of  which  but  fmelling  to  a  poy¬ 
foned  Gilly-flower  given  him  by  the  other,  fell  down  dead  prefently. 

A  certain  man  not  long  ago,  when  he  had  put  to  his  nofe,  and  fmelled  a  little  unto  a  pomander, 
which  was  fecretly  poyfoqed,  was  prefently  taken  with  a  Vertigo.,  and  all  his  face  fwelled,  and  unlefs 
that  he  had  gotteh  fpeedy  help  by  Sternutatories  and  other  means,  he  had  died  (hortly  after  of  the 
fame  kind  of  death  that  Pope  Clement  did. 

The  lafeft  prefervative  againfl  fuch  poyfons  is,  not  to  fmell  to  them :  moreover  foriie  affirm, 
that  there  are  prepared  fome  Poyfons  of  fuch  force,  that  being  anointed  but  bn  the  Saddle,  they  will 
kill  the  Rider  s  and  others,  that  if  you  but  anoint  the  Stirrups  therewith ,  they  will  fend  fo  deadly 
poyfonous  a  quality  into  the  Rider  through  his  Boots,  that  he  (hall  die  thereof  within  a  fhort  time 
after :  which  things,  though  they  be  fcarce  credible,  becaufe  fuch  poyfons  touch  not  the  naked  skin, 
yet  have  they  an  example  in  Nature,  whereby  they  may  defend  themfelves  >  for  the  Torpedo  fends  a 
tjarcotick,  and  certainly  deadly  force  into  the  arm,  and  fo  into  the  body  oftheFiftier,  the  cords  of 
the  Net  being  between  them; 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

'That  every  kjnd  of  Toyfon  hath  its  proper  and  peculiar  S igns  and  Ejfec-ts» 

AS  Poyfons  are  diftin<^  in  fpecies^  fo  each  fiecies  differs  in  their  Signs  and  Effe(ffs ,  neither  is  it 
poffible  to  find  any  one  kind  of  poyfon  which  may  be  accompanied  with,  or  produce  all  the 
fiensandeffedsofall  poyfons,  othcrwifc  Phyficians  fhould  in  vain  have  written  of  the 
figns  and  effeds  of  each  of  them,  as  alfo  of  their  proper  remedies  and  antidotes.  For  what  kind  of 
Dovfon  (hall  that  be  which  fhall  caufe  a  burning  heat  in  the  Stomach,  Belly,  Liver,  Bladder,  and  pd- 
iiies  which  (hall  caufe  a  hicketting,  which  Oiall  caufe  the  whole  body  to  tremble  and  fliake,  which 
(hall  take  away  the  voice  and  fpeech,  which  fhall  caufe  convulfions,  fhall  weaken  the  pulfifick  faculty, 
which  fhall  intercept  the  freedom  of  breathing,  which  fhall  ftupifie  and  caft  into  a  dead  fieep,  which 
fhall  together  and  at  once  caufe  a  Vertigo  in  the  head,  dimnefs  in  the  fight,  a  ftrangling  or  fioppage  of 
the  breath,  thirft,  bleeding,  fever,  fioppage  of  the  urin,  perpetual  vomiting,  rednefs,  lividnefs  and 
palenefs  of  the  face,  refolutions  of  the  powers,  and  many  other  things,  all  which  are  cauied  by  all 
forts  of  poyfon.  Laftly,  No  body  will  deny  but  that  hot  poyfons  may  kill  more  fpeedily  than  cold, 
for  that  they  are  more  fpeedily  actuated  by  the  native  heat. 

CHAP.  IX. 

The  Effedis  offoyfons  from  particular  venemom  things j  and  what  P rognofiicks  may  thence  he  made, 

r  -t  TT  is  the  opinion  ofCornelius  Celfus,  and  almoft  of  all  the  Ancients,  that  the  bite  of  every  Beaft 

rlie‘bk«of  I  hath  feme  virulency,  but  yet  fome  more  than  otherfome.  They  arc  moft  virulent  that  are 
In  wild  Beam  inflifted  by  Venemous  Beafts,  Afps,  Vipers,  Water-Snakra,  and  all  kinds  of  Serpents ,  fe- 
Itc  virulent,  fjisks.  Dragons,  Toads,  mad  Dogs,  Scorpions,  Spiders,  Bees,  Wafps,  and  the  like.  They  are  lels 
malign,  which  are  of  Creatures  wanting  Venom,  as  of  Horfes,  Apes,  Cats,  Dogs  not  mad,  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  things,  which  though  of  their  own  nature  they  are  without  poifon,  yet  in  their  bites  there 
is  fomething  more  dolorifick  and  ill-natured  than  in  common  wounds  infilled  by  other  occa- 
fions:  I  believe,  that  in  their  flaver  orfanies,  there  is  fomething,  I  know  not  how  to  terrn  it,  con¬ 
trary  to  our  nature,  which  imprints  a  malign  quality  in  the  ulcer,  which  alfo  you  may  obferve  in 
the  tearings  or  fcratchings  of  fuch  Creatures  as  have  (harp  claws,  as  Lions  and  Cats.  Moreoverma- 
rhe bites  of  a  ny  affirm,  that  they  have  found  by  experience,  that  the  bites  of  Men  are  not  altogether  without 
red-haired  virulency,  efpecially  of  fuch  as  are  red  haired  and  freckled,  chiefly  when  as  they  are  angred  ,  it  is 
man  virulent  ^able  foat  the  bites  of  other  perfons  want  this  malignity,  feeing  that  their  fpittle  will  cure 
fmall  ulcerations.  Wherefore  if  there  fhall  happen  difficulty  of  curt  in  a  wound,  caufed  by -a  mans 
biting,  which  is  neither  red'haired,  nor  freckled,  neither  angry,  this  happens  not  by  means  of  the 
fpittli  nor  by  any  malign  quality,  but  by  reafon  of  the  contulion ,  caufed  by  the  bluntnefs  of  the 
teeth,  not  cutting,  but  bruifing  the  parti  for  being  not  fhay  they  cannot  fo  eafily  enter  theflefo, 
unlefs  by  bruifing^and  tearing,  after  the  manner  of  heavy  and  blunt  firoaks  and  weapons,  pounds 
being  occafioned  by  fuch,  are  more  hard  to  be  cured  than  fuch  as  are  made  by  cutting  and  lharp 
Weapons.  But  of  the  fore-faid  bitings  of  Venemous  Creatures,  there  are  few  which  do  not  kill  in 
afhortfpace,  and  almoft  in  a  moment ,  but  principally  if  the  poyfon  be  fent  into  the  body  by  a 
live  Creature,  for  in  fuch  poyfon  there  is  much  heat,  i  alfo  there  is  therein  a  gJ^eater  tenuity,  which 
fervesas  vehicles  thereto,  into  what  place  or  part  foever  of  the  body  they  tend  ,  the  which  the  poy- 
Tons  taken  from  the  dead  Creatures  are  defedive  of.  Wherefore  fome  of  thefe  kill  a  man  in  the  fpace 
of  an  hour  as  the  poyfon  of  Afps,  Bafilisks,  and  Toads*,  others  not  unlefs  in  two  or  three  days  fpace, 
as  of  Water-Snakes  i  a  Spider  and  Scorpion  require  more  time  to  kill,  yet  all  of  them  admitted  but 
in  the  leaft  quantity,  do  in  a  ftiort  fpace  caufe  great  and  deadly  mutations  in  the  body,  as  if  they 
hid  brS  hS  in  aWerousair,  and  with  the  like  violence  taint  and  change  into  thar  own  na- 
mrlll  membeS  bowels’,  by  which  thefe  fame  members  do  in  the  time  of  prfeahea  th 
change  laudable  meats  into  their  nature  and  fubftancc.  The  place  whereas  thefe  poifonous  Crea 
tureslive  and  the  time,  conduce  to  the  pernicioufnefs  of  the  poyfon  i  for  fuch  as  live  in  dry  moun- 
t  Jns  and  SumburntplLes,  kill  more  fpeedily  than  fuch  as  be  in  moift  and  marilb  grounds  i  alfo 
thevarTmor  "hurtful  in  Winter  than  in  Summer  v  and  the  poyfon  is  more  deadly  which  proceeds 
fromhunerv  anary  and  fading  Creatures,  than  that  which  comes  from  fuch  as  ate  full  and  quiet , 
as  aTfo  IaU’hich  proceeds  from  young  things,  chiefly  when  astheyare  ftimulated  to  V^ery  is 

more  powerful  than  that  which  comes  from  old  and  decrepir,  from  Females  worfe  than  from 
Ma  es  ffrom  fuch  as  have  fed  upon  other  venemous  things,  rather  than  from  fuch  as  have  ablhined 
ftom  them  as  from  Snakes  wWch  have  devoured  Toads,  Vipers  which  have  fed  upon  Scorpions, 
■  IpXs  and  Caterpillers.  Yet  the  reafon  of  the  efficacy  of  poyfons 

that  is  their  fubtil  or  grofs  confidence,  and  the  greater  or  lefs  aptnefs  of  the  affixed  body  to  differ. 
For  hot  men  that  ha4  larger  and  more  open  veins  and  arteries,  yield  the  poyfon 
the  heart;  Therefore  they  which  have  more  cold  and  firait  vellels,  befides 

like  poifon  ■,  fuch  as  are  full,  are  not  fo  loon  harmed  as  thofe  that  are  '  ‘^“Xn  ^ 

See  of  all  fons ;  but  principally  toTreacle,  becaufe  thae  enter  into  the  Compod  ion  ther^f  Medicu^^^^^ 

frniplepoy-  jje[iot,cold,moid,  anddry ;  whenceit  is,  that  it  retunds  and  withdands  a  py  >  ^  as 


Contufed 
wounds  har¬ 
der  to  heal 
than  fuch  as 
arc  cut. 
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as  confift  of  a  fimple  nature:  fuch  as  thefe  which  come  from  venemous  Creatures,  Plants,  and  Mi¬ 
nerals,  and  which  are  not  prepared  by  the  detellable  Art  of empoifoners-. 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

What  Cure  mufi  be  ujed  to  the  litings  andfiingings  of  venemous  Beaflf. 

lire  muft  fpeedily  be  ufed  without  any  delay  to  the  bites  and  ftingings  of  venemous  Bealls 
which  may  by  all  means  difperfe  the  poifon,  and  keep  it  from  entering  into  the  body  '•>  for 
y  when  the  principal  parts  are^polfeflcd,  it  boots  nothing  to  ufe  Medicins  afterwards.  There¬ 
fore  the  Ancients  have  propounded  a  double  Indication  to  lead  us  to  the  finding  out  of  Medicins 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  wit,  the  evacuation  of  the  virulent  and  venenate  humour,  and  the  change  oral-  _  . 
teration  of  the  fame  and  the  adedted  body.  But  feeing  evacuation  is  of  two  forts,  to  wit,  Univer-  ^tioninthe 
fal,  which  is  by  the  inner  parts  i  and  Particular,  which  is  by  the  outward  parts  •.  We  muft  begin  cureofvene- 
at  the  particular ,  by  fuch  to  pick  Medicins  as  are  fit  to  draw  out  and  retund  the  venom  •,  for  we  muft  mous  bites, 
not  always  begin  a  Cure  with  general  things,  as  fome  think,  efpecially  in  external  difeafes,as  Wounds^  ^ 

Fradfures,  Diflocations,  Venemous  Bites  and  Pundlures.  Wherefore  hereto  as  fpeedily  as  you  may^ 
you  (hall  apply  remedies  fit  for  the  Bites  and  Pundfures  of  venemous  Beafts,  as  for  example,  the 
Wounds  fhallbe  prefently  wafhed  with*  Urin,  with  Sea-water,  Aqua  Vit£^  or  Wine,  or  Vinegar 
wherein  old  Treacle  or  Muftard  lhall  be  diffolved.  Let  fuch  walking  be  performed  very  hot,  and  Lotioas  fit  fo6 
ftrongly  chafed  in,  and  then  leave  upon  the  Wound  and  round  about  it,  linnen  rags,  or  lint  fteeped  in  venemous 
the  fame  liquor.  There  be  fbme  who  think  it  not  fit  to  lay  Treacle  thereto,  becaufe  as  they  fay,  it 
drives  the  poifon  in.  But  the  authority  of  Galen  convinceth  that  opinion,  for  he  writeth  that  \i  Lib.de 'thtrUei 
the  Treacle  be  applied  to  this  kind  of  wounds  before  that  the  venom  ftiall  arrive  at  the  noble  parts, 
it  rnuch  conduceth.  Alfo  reafon  confutes  it,  for  V^ipers  flefh  enters  the  compolition  of  ^teacle 
which  attradfs  the  venom  by  thefimilitudeoffubftance,  as  the  Load-ftone  draweth  Iron,  or  Amber- 
ftraws.  Moreover,  The  other  fimple  Medicins  which  enter  this  compolition,  refolve  and  confume 
the  virulency  and  venom,  and  being  inwardly  taken,  it  defendeth  the  heart  and  other  noble  parts, 
and  corroborateth  the  fpirits.  Experience  teacheth  that  Mithridate  fitly  given  in  the  ftead  of  Trea¬ 
cle  workeththe  like  efteeft.  The  Medicins  that  are  taken  inwardly  and  applied  outwardly  for  era-  Treacle  out- 
cuation-,  muft  be  of  fubtil  parts,  that  they  may  quickly  infinuate  themlelves  into  every  part  to  re-  wardly  appli- 
tund  the  malignity  of  the  poifop  i  w'herefore  Garlick,  Onions ,  Leeks,  are  very  good  in  this  cafe, 
for  that  they  are  vaporous,  alfo  ^cW7V/w,7l^e,I)za(?w««!f,  the  lelfer  Centaury,  Hore-hound,  Rocket,  agfiidt 
the  milky  juice  ol  unripe  figs,  and  the  like,  are  good  •,  there  is  a  kind  of  wild  Buglofs  amongft  all  venomous 
other  Plants,  which  hath  a  lingular  force  againft  venemous  bites,  whence  it  is  termed  Eebium  and  bites. 
Viperhm^  and  that  for  two  caules  ^  the  firftis,  becaufe  in  the  purple  flowers  that  grow  amongft  The  force  of 
the  leaves,  there  is  a  refemblance  to  the  head  of  a  Viper  or  Adder.  Another  reafon  is,  becaufe 
heals  the  biting  of  a  Viper,  not  onely  applied  outwardly,  but  alfo  helpeth  fuch  as  are  bitten  being 
drunk  in  Wine  ,  yea  and  will  not  fufter  thofe  that  have  lately  drunk  thereof  to  be  bitten  at  all. 

Wild  Eyme  hath  the  like  effed: ,  though  thefe  oft-times  agree  with  the  poifon  in  quality  as  in  heat, 
yet  do  they  help  in  difculTtng  and  refolving  it  ^  yet,  as  much  as  we  may,  we  muft  labour  to  have  eva¬ 
cuation  and  alteration  together.  It  is  moft  convenient,  if  the  part  afeefted  will  permit,  to  apply 
large  Cupping-glafles  with  much  flame  and  horns  s  alfo  fucking  is  good,  the  mouth  laeing  hrft 
walked  in  Wine  wherein  fome  Treacle  is  diffolved,  and  with  Oil,  left  any  thing  thould  adhere’there- 
to,  for  it  will  hinder  it,  if  fo  be  the  mouth  be  no  where  ulcerated.  It  is  good  alfo  to  apply  Horfe- 
leeches,  fome  wifli  to  apply  to  the  wound  the  fundaments  of  Hens  or  Turkies  that  lay  Eggs,  for  that 
fuch  are  opener  behind,  firft  putting  fait  upon  them  that  they  may  gape  the  wider,  Ihutting  their 
beaks  and  opening  them  now  and  then,  left  they  Ihould  be  ftifled,  and  ever  and  anon  to  fubftitute 
others  in  ftead  of  fuch  as  die  or  are  fuftbeated  •,  for  thus  it  is  thought  the  poifon  is  drawn  forth,  and 
pafleth  into  the  Bird  by  the  fundament.  There  be  others  which  had  rather  apply  to  the  wound 
live  Birds  cut  afunder  in  the  midft,  and  fo  laid  to  the  wound  hot,  for  that  they  guefs  thefe  refill:  poi¬ 
fon  by  a  natural  difeord.  But  certainly  it  is  by  their  heat,  whereby  they  do  not  onely  digeft 
Toads,  Alps,  Vipers,  Scorpions,  and  other  venemous  things,  but  alfo  wear  afunder  and  folten 
Sand,  Stones,  and  moft  dry  and  ftpny  feeds  in  their  gizzards  i  wherefore  we.muft  think  them  very 
good  to  draw  out  the  poilon  and  diffipate  it.  But  nothing  is  fo  forcible  to  difperfe  and  retund  the  efficacy 

venom,  as  the  impreifion  of  Cauteries,  efpecially  adf  ual,  for  a  hot  iron  works  more  effectually  and  fpec-  of  Cauteries 
dily,  and  caufeth  an  ulcer  which  willremaio  open  a  longer  time.  Wherefore  to  caufe  thefpeedier  againltycne- 
tailing  away  of  the  Efchar,  you  (hall  fcarific  it  to  the  quick,  and  then  plentifully  anoint  the  place. 

For  thus  the  poifon  will  the  fooner  pafs  forth.  But  this  mult  be  done  before  the  poifon  enters  far  • 

into  the  body,  for  otherwife  Cauteries  will  not  onely  do  no  good-,  but  further  torment  the  Patient, 

and  weaken  him  to  no  purpofe.  Let  drawing  plaftersbe  laid  to  the  wound  and  neighbouring  parts,  The  force  of 

made  of  Galbanum^  Turpentine,  black  Pitch,  and  other  gummy  and  refinous  things.  After  the  falling  a- 

away  of  the  Efchar  Bafilicon  fhallbe  applied,quickned  with  a  little  Precipitate^  for  it  is  very  eftecftual  in  ^^"5  wounds. 

thefe  cafes,  for  that  it  draweth  forth  the  virulent  fanies  out  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  neither 

doth  it  fufter  the  wound  to  be  clofed  fpeedily.  To  which  purpofe  they  put  in  a  piece  of  fponge,  or 

a  root  of  Gentian  or  Hermodacffyl,  or  fome  acrid  Medicin,  2iS  ^^ptiacum  ox  Precipitate-mixed  with 

the  powder  of  Alum,  or  a  cauftick  beaten  to  powder.  But  you  muft  always  obferve  this,  that  with 

your  ointments  you  muft  always  mix  fome  Treacle  or  Mithridate,  or  the  juice  of  ,  or  things  are  not 

the  like,  which  have  powder  to  attract  and  difperfe  the  poifon,  and  cleanfe  the  ulcers  yet  if  too  vc-  convenient 

hement  heat  ftiall  caufe  fuch  pain  as  is'likely  to  bring  a  Gangrene  by  the  dilfipatipn  of  the  fpirits,  poiloned 

men  neglcbting  the  cure  ot  the  proper  difeafe  for  a  time,  we  muft  labour  to  corrcdl  the  fymptom, 

But  in  this  cale  you  muft  obferve  this  rule,  that  you  letnobloud,  give  no  purging  MeeJicin  nor 
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Clvfter  notVomit,norurenoBath,  not  other  thingthat  may  procure  fweat,  until  three  dayste 

naft  after  the  bite  or  fling.  Inthemean  fpacelet  the  Patient  ihun  all  manner  of  labour,  but  chiefly 
Vmerv  left  bv  caufine  an  agitation  of  the  humours,  thepoifon  get  foonet  to  the  heart.  Therefore 
k  is  time  to  ufe  miverfal  evacuations,  when  as  you  (hall  fufpea:  that  the  poifon  is  diffufed  over 
■  tiTve  ns  and  whole  inner  part  of  the  body  belides.  Before  you  (hall  give  nothing,  unlefs  Medians 
^Tre^leand  Mithtidate,and  the  like  things,  which  have  a  faculty  to  relift  poifon,  and  ftrengthen 
the  whole  body  by  their  benign  and  vital  vapour,  although  their  fubllance  go  no  further  than  the 
Oomach  Thus  Pills  when  they  are  fwallowed,  though  they  go  no  further  than  the  ftomac^  yet  do 
they  draw  matter  out  of  the  joints  and  head ;  and  ftrong  Cly  tiers,  though  they  pafs  no  further  than 
the  euts  yet  by  their  quality  diffufed  further  with  the  vapour,  they  draw  from  the moft  diftant 
•1  Darts  i  vet  you  inuft  give  an  Antidote,  not  onely  more  powerful  than  the  poifon  in  quality,  but  alfo 

muft  S^aiveti  greater  in  quantity,  that  fo  it  may  the  more  tafily  overcome  and  expel  the  ptkfon  Wherefore  you 
in  great  quan-  muft  give  it  twice  in  a  day,  and  continue  it^  fo  long  until  you  (hall  know  that  the  ftrength  of  the 
poifon  is  weakned  and  overcome  by  the  remiffion  and  decay  of  the  malign  fymptoms.  Yet  in  the 
meanwhile  you  mull  not  negled  the  diftemper  caufed  in  the  part  by  the  poifon  but  muft  rather 
corredf  it  by  the  application  of  the  remedies  contrary  to  the  diftemper,  as  by  cold  things  if  great  heat 
afflid  the  alfeded  part  and  whole  body  •,  by  hot  things  on  the  contrary,  if  it  kem  as  cold  as  a  hone, 
which  oft-times  happens.  And  let  thus  much  fuffice  for  the  general  cure  of  Poifons :  now  will  we 
come  to  their  particular  Cure. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

m>y  Vogs  fooner  become  mad  than  other  Creatims,  and  rohat  U  the  ftgns  thereof.  , 

Oas  become  mad  fooner  than  any  other  Creatures,  becaufe  naturally  they  enjoy  that  tem¬ 
per  and  condition  of  humours  which  hath  an  eafie  inclination  to  that  kind  ofdileale,  and 
■  ^  as  it  were  a  certain  difpofition,  becaufe  they  feed  upon  Carrion,  and  corrupt,  putrid  and 

ftinking  things,  and  lap  Water  of  the  like  condition  i  befides  the  trouble  and  vexation  of  loling  their 
Mailers,  makes  them  to  run  every  way,  painfully  fearching  and  fmclling  to  every  thing  and  negletting 
their  meat.  An  heating  of  the  blond  enfues  upon  this  pain,  and  by  this  heat  it  is  turned  intoa 
choly,  whence  they  become  mad.  ButyetDogsdo  not  always  become  mad  by  means  of  heat,  but 
alfobyoccafion  ofcold,  that  is,  by  contrary  caufes  i  for  they  fall  into  *,^5 

Dov-days,  but  alfo  in  the  depth  of  Winter :  For  Dogs  abound  with  melancholick  humours,  to  wit, 

coldanddry.  But  fuch  humours  as  in  the  Summer  through  excefs  of  heat,  fo  inthedepthofWin- 

terbyconftipationandthe  flipprelTion  of  fuliginous  excrements,  theyeaffly  turn  into  melancholy. 
Heii^^  Wlows  a  very  burning  and  continual  Fever,  which  caufeth  or  bringeth  with  it  a  madnefe. 
Add  hereto,  that  in  Ae  depth  of  Winter  the  heat  which  is  contained  within  is  redoubled,  and  in  like 
manner  as  the  fcorching  heat  in  Summer,  it  breeds  and  turns  the  humours  ° 

Dogs  become  mad  by  contagion,  as  fuch  as  are  bitten  by  another  mad  Dog.  A  g  _ 

linland  fiery  eyes,  with  a  fixed  look,  cruel  and  afquint,  he  carries  his  head  heavily,  hanging  down 
torards  the  ground,  and  fomewhat  on  one  lide,  hegapesand  thrufts  forth  his  tongue,  which 
is  livid  and  blackilhi  and  being  Ihort  breathed,  calls  forth  much  filth  at  his  nofe,  and  much  foanung 
matter  at  his  mouth  i  in  his  gate,  as  if  he  fufpeded  and  feared  all  thing,  he  keepeth  no  one  or  certam 
path,biit  runs  one  while  to  this  fide,  another  while  to  that,  and  ftumbling  like  one  that  is  drunk,  he 
oft-times  falleth  down  on  the  ground ;  he  violently  alTails  whatever  he  meets  withal!,  whether  t 
be  Man,  Tree,  Wall,  Dog,  or  any  thing  elfe  i  other  Dogs  fliun  and  prefently  fent  him  afar  off.  But 
if  another  unawares  chance  to  fall  foul  upon  him,  he  yields  himlelf  to  his  mercy,  fewns  «pon  him, 
and  privily  labours  to  get  from  him,  though  he  bc  the  ftronger  and  greater.  He  is  unmindful  ol  rat¬ 
ing  and  drinking,  he  barks  not,  yet  bites  he  all  he  meets,  without  any  difference,  not  ‘pwing  Ma¬ 
iler,  as  who  at  this  time  he  knows  not  from  a  ftranget  or  enemy.  For  it  is  the  property  ot  Melan¬ 
choly  to  difturb  the  underftanding,  fo  that  fuch  perfons  as  arc  melancholick,  do  not  onely  lageagaintt, 
and  ufe  violence  to  their  Friends  and  Parents,  but  alfo  upon  themfelves.  But  when  as  he  fees  Water, 
he  trembles  and  (hakes,  and  his  hairs  Hand  up  on  end. 


CHAP.  XII. 


By  jvhat  figns  we  may  know  a  man  if  bitten  by  a  mad  Vog. 

•  -W  T  is  not  fo  eafie  at  the  firft  to  know  that  a  man  is  bitten  with  a  mad  Dog ,  and  principally  for 
.^1.  u-  -B  this  reafon becaufe  the  wound  made  by  his  teeth  caufeth  no  more  pain  than  mher  wounds 

mad  DOS  not  I.  ufually  do  i  contrary  to  the  wOunds  made  by  the  fling  or  bite  of  other  poilonous  Creatures,  as 
”  ry  painful  which  prefently  after  they  are  infliaed,caufe  lharp  pain  great  heat,  IwelUng,  and  abundance 

at  the  ftrll.  .r  ^ther  malign  accidents  according  to  the  nature  of  the  poifon  i  but  the  malignity  of  the  bite  ot 
a  mad  Do®  appears  not  before  that  the  venom,  (hall  invade  the  noble  parts.  Yet  when  you  are  fu- 
fpicious  oKuch  a  wound,  you  may  acquire  a  certain  knowledge  and  experience  'hwof  ^y  putting 
a  piece  of  bread  into  the  quitture  that  comes  from  the  wound.  For  if  a  hungry  Dog  neglect,  yea 
more  flv  from  it,  and  dare  not  fo  much  as  finell  thereto,  it  is  thought  to  be  a  certam  fign  that  the 
wound^was  infliaed  by  a  mad  Dog.  Others  add.  That  if  any  give  this  piece  of  bread  to  hens, 
that  they  will  die  the  fame  day  they  have  eaten  if,  yet  this  latter  I  making  experiment  theieof, 
failed,  fL  devouring  this  virulent  bread,  they  became  not  a  jot  theworfe.  Wherefore  I  think 
the  former  fign  to  be  the  more  certain,  for  Dogs  have  a  wonderful  mid  fure  fmelling  facul¬ 
ty  whereby  they  eafily  feent  and  perceive  the  malignity  of  tfae  like  Creature.  But  when 
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the  raging  virulency  hath  invaded  the  noble  parts,  then  the  Patients  ,  becoming  filfcnt  and  for-  Signs  by 
rowful,  think  of  many  things,  and  at  the  beginning  make  a  noife  with  their  teeth  i  they  make  no  y®** 
anfwer  to  the  purpofe,  they  are  more  tefty  than  ordinary,  and  in  theit  lleeps  they  are  troubled  with  JjJat  the^  noble 
dreams  and  ftrange  phahtafies,  and  fearful'  vilions  i  and  laftly,  they  become  afraid  of  the  water,  parts  are  tain- 
But  after  that  the  poifon  hath  Hxed  it  felf  into  the  fublfance  of  the  noble  parts,  then  all  their  fa-  ted. 
culties  are  difturbed,  all  the  light  of  their  memory,  fenfes,  reafon,  and  judgment  is  extinguidied. 

Wherefore  becoming  hark  mad  ,  they  know  not  fuch  as  hand  by  them^  nor  their  friends,  no  nor 
themfelves,  falling  upon  fuch  as  they  meet  withall,  and  themfelves  with  their  teeth  and  nails  and 
feet.  Often  twitchings  like  Convuliions  do  fuddenly  rife  in  their  limbs  i  I  judge  them  occalloned 
by  extraordinary  drinefs,  which  hath  as  it  were  wholly  drunk  up  all  the  humidity  of  the  nervous 
parts  i  there  is  a  great  drinefs  of  the  mouth  with  intolerable  third,  yet  without  any  defire  of  drink, 
becaufe  the  mind  being  troubled,  they  become  unmindful  and  negligent  of  fuch  things  as  concern 
them,  and  are  needful  for  them  •,  the  eyes  look  fiery  and  red,  and  all  the  face  is  of  the  fame  colour  j 
they  ftill  think  of  Dogs,  and  feem  to  fee  them,  yea  and  defire  to  bark  and  bite  jult  aft^r  the  manner 
of  Dogs.  I  conjedure  that  the  virulent  humour  hath  changed  all  the  humours  and  the  whole  body 
into  the  like  nature,  fo  that  they  think  themfelves  alfo  Dogs ,  whence  their  voice  becomes  hoarle  madt" 

by  much  endeavouring  to  bark,  having  forgot  all  decency,  like  impudent  Dogs,  to  the  great  hor-  bark  like  dogL 
rour  of  the  beholders.  For  their  voice  grows  noarfe  by  reafon  of  the  great  drinefs  of  the  ajpera 
arteria  \  they  ftiiih  the  light,  as  that  which  is  enemy  to  melancholy,  wherewith  the  whole  fubftance 
ofthe  Brain  is  replenifiied  •,  on  the  contrary  they  defire  darknefs,  as  that  which  is  like  and  friendly  ^ 
to  thein.  But  they  are  afraid  of  the  water  (though  good  to  mitigate  their  great  diftemper  of  heat  Why  they  are 
and  drinefs)  and  they  fly  fromLooking-glalfes,  becaufe  they  imagine  they  fee  Dogs  in  them,  where- 
of  they  are  much  afraid,  by  reafon  whereof  they  fliuri  the  Water  and  all  polite  and  clear  bodies  which 
may  fiipply  the  ufe  of  a  Looking-glafs  •»  fo  that  they  throw  themfelves  on  the  ground,  as  if  they 
would  hide  themfelves  therein,  left  they  fhould  be  bitten  again :  for  they  affirm  that  he  \yhich  is  bit¬ 
ten  by  a  mad  Dog,  always  hath  a  Dog  in  his  mind ,  and  fo  remains  fixed  in  that  fad  cogitation. 

Wherefore  thinking  that  he  fees  him  in  the  Water,  he  trembles  for  fear,  and  therefore  (huns  the 
Water.  Others  write  that  the  body  by  rriadnefs  becometh  wondrous  dry,  wherefore  they  hate  the 
Water,  as  that  which  is  contrary  thereto,  being  abfolutely  the  moifteft  element  v  and  fo  they  fay  that 
this  is  the  reafon  of  their  fearing  the  Water.  Ruffm  writes  that  madnels  is  l  kind  of  melancho¬ 
ly,  and  that  fear  is  the  proper  fymptom  thereof,  according  to  Hippocrates  \  wherefore  this  or  ^phor.2^.feCi,4 
that  kind  of  melancholy  begets  a  fear  of  thefe  or  thefe  things,  but  chiefly  of  bright  things,  fuch 
as  Looking-glaffes  and  Water,  by  reafon  that  melancholy  perfons  feek  darknefs  and  folitarinefs, 
by  reafon  of  the  black  corruption  of  the  humour  Wherewith  they  abound.  They  fall  info  cold 
fweats,a  fomy,  ftinking,and  greenifh  matter  flows  from  the  ulcer,  by  reafon  of  the  heat  of  the  an¬ 
tecedent  caufe  and  ulcerated  part.  The  urin  molt  commonly  appears  waterifh,  by  reafon  that  the 
ftrainers,  as  it  were  of  the  Kidnies,  are  ftraitned  by  the  heat  and  drinefs  of  the  venom.  Yet  fome- 
times  alfo  it  appears  more  thick  and  black,  as  when  Nature  powerfully  ufing  the  expulfive  faculty, 
attempts  to  drive  forth  by  urin  the  melancholy  humour,  the  feat  of  the  venom.  Alfo  fometimes  ^ 
it  is  wholly  fuppreft,  being  either  incraffated  by  hot  drinefs,  or  elfe  the  mind  being  carried  other- 
ways  and  forgetful,  of  its  own  duty,  until  at  length  the  Patients,  vexed  by  the  cruelty  of  fo  hand  iis 
many  fymptoms,  and  overcome  by  the  bitternefs  of  pain,  die  frantick,  by  reafon  that  Medicins  time,is  for  the 
have  not  been  fpeedily  and  fitly  applied.  For  few  of  thofe  who  haveufed  remedies  in  time,  have  moft  parccu’. 
perifhed  of  this  difeafe. 


rable. 
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E  cannot  fo  eafily  ffiun  the  danger  we  a:re  incident  to  by  mad  Dogs,  as  that  of  other 
Beafts ,  by  teafon  he  is  a  domeftick  creature,  and  houfed  under  the  fame  roof  with 
us.  The  virulency  that  refides  in  his  foam  or  Haver  is  hot  and  dry,  malign  venenate 
and  contagious,  fo  that  it  caufeth  a  diftemper  like  it  felf,  in  the  body  Whereto  it  ffiall  apply  it 
felf  and  fpread  it  felf  over  the  whole  body  by  the  arteries  s  for  it  doth  not  onely  hurt  when  as 
it  is  taken  in  by  a  bite  or  punefture ,  but  even  applied  to  the  skin,  unlefs  it  be  forthwith  vvaftied 
away  with  fait  water  or  urin.  Neither  doth  this  venom  hurt  equally  or  at  all  times  alike,  for  it 
harms  more  or  icfs,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  air  to  heat  or  cold,  the  depth  of  the  wound, 
the  ftrei^tluet  the  Patients  Body ,  and  the  ill  humours  thereof,  and  their  difpofition  to  puttefa- 
dion,  fhe freedom  and  largenefs  of  the  paflages.  Now  malign  fymptoms  happen  fooner  or  later, 
as  in  fome  about  the  fortieth  day,  in  others  about  fix  moneths,  and  in  others  a  year  after.  There 
befome  who  thereupon  are  troubled  with  the  falling  licknefs,  and  at  length  grow  mad  j  fuch  as  fall 
into  a  fear  of  the  Water ,  never  recover.  Yet  Avicen  thinks  their  cafe  is  not  defperate ,  if  as  yet 
they  can  know  their  face  in  a  Glafs  •,  for  hence  you  may  gather,  that  all  the  animal  faculties  are  not 
yet  overthrown,  but  that  they  ftand  in  need  of  ftrong  purgations,  aS  we  (hall  ftiew  hereafter.  Aetius 
tells  that  there  was  a  certain  Philofopher,  who  taken  with  this  difeafe,  and  a  fear  of  Water,  when  as 
he  defeended  with  a  great  courage  unto  the  Bath,  and  in  the  Watet  beholding  the  ffiape  of  the 
Dog  that  bit  him,  he  made  a  ftand,  but  aftiamed  thereof,  he  forthwith  cried  out,  ^id  Cdni  cum 
Balmo  ?  i.  e.  What  hath  a  Dog  to  do  with  a  Bath  ?  which  Words  being  uttered,  he  threw  himfelf 
forcibly  into  the  Bath ,  and  fearlefly  drank  of  the  Water  thereof,  and  fo  was  freed  from  his  difeafo 
together  with  his  erroneous  opinion.  It  is  a  deadly  fign  to  tumble  themfelves  on  the  ground  to  have 
an  hoarfe  voice,  for  that  is  an  argument  that  thevVeaion  is  become  rough,  by  reafon  of  too  exceffive 

Sf  2  drinefs 
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drinefs.  Finally,  The  principal  parts  being  poffelfed,  there  is  no  recovery  or  life  to  be  hoped  for. 
Men  tnay  well  fall  mad,  though  they  be  not  bit  by  a  mad  dog.  For  as  the  humours  are  often  in¬ 
flamed  of  themfelves,  and  caufe  a  Cancer  or  Leprofie,  fo  do  they  alfo  Madnefs  in  mclancholick  per- 
fons.  The  bites  of  Vipers  and  other  venemous  creatures  caufe  not  like  fymptoms  to  thefe  that  cotne 
by  the  biting  of  a  mad  Dog,  becaufe  they  die  before  fuch  can  come  forth  or  (hew  themfelves.  Great 
wounds  made  by  mad  Dogs  are  not  equally  fo  dangerous  as  little,  for  from  the  former  great  plenty  of 
venemous  matter  flows  out,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  almoft  all  kept  in. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

IVhat  cure  muji  be  ufed  to  fuch  as  are  bitten  by  a  mad  Dog* 

THis  cafe  alfo  requires  fpeedy  remedies  •,  for  fuch  things  are  in  vain  which  come  long  after 
the  hurt.  The  Lawyer  Baldus  experienced  this  to  his  great  harm,  for  being  by  chance 
lightly  bit  in  the  lip  by  a  little  Dog  wherewith  he  was  delighted,  not  knowing  that  he 
was  mad,  and  negleding  the  wound  by  reafon  of  the  fmalnefs  thereof,  after  fome  four  moneths 
fpace  he  died  mad ,  having  then  in  vain  affayedall  manner  of  Medicins.  Wherefore  obferving 
thefe  things  both  for  evacuation,  as  alfo  for  alteration,  which  we  have  formerly  mentioned  in  the 
generalCureofWoundsinflidedbythebite  or  fling  of  venemous  Creatures,  and  by  all  the  means 
there fpecified,  we  mufl  draw  forth  the  venom,  and  if  the  wound  be  large,  then  fuflfer  it  to  bleed 
long  and  much,  for  fofome  part  of  the  poifon  will  be  exhaufled  i  if  it  be  not  great  it  Ihallbt^ 
enlarged  by  fcarification,  or  an  occult  cautery ,  neither  fliall  it  be  healed  or  clofed  up  at  the  foo- 
The  force  of  nefl  till  forty  days  be  palfed.  Sorrel  beaten  and  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the  decodion  there- 

Sorrek  ^f  taken  inwardly,  is  very  effedual  in  this  cafe ,  as  Aetius  afllrms.  To  the  fame  purpofe  you  rnay 

with  good  fuccefs  make  a  lotion  and  fridion  with  Muflard  diflblved  in  Urin  or  Vinegar,  leaving 

'  upon  the  wound  a  double  cloth, moiflned  in  the  fame  decodion :  laflly,  all  acrid,  biting,  and  very 

attradive  Medicins.  are  convenient  in  this  cafe.  Wherefore  fome  apply  Rocket  boiled  and  bea¬ 
ten  with  Butter  and  Salt,  others  take  the  flower  of  and  temper  it  with  Honey,  Salt,  and 

Vinegar,  and  apply  it  hot.  Horfe-dung  boiled  in  lharp  Vinegar,  or  Brimflone  beaten  to  powder, 
and  tempered  with  ones  fpittle,  is  good.  Alfo  black  pitch  melted  with  fome  fait,  and  a  little  Eu- 
phorbium  mi^d  therewith  ,  and  fo  applied,  is  good.  Some  write  that  the  hairs  of  theDog  whofe 
bite  caufed  the  madnefs,  applied  by  themfelves,  by  their  fympathy  or  fimilitudeof  fubflance  ,  draw 
the  venom  from  within  outwards’,  for  fo  a  Scorpion  beaten  and  applied  to  the  place  whereas  it 
flung,  by  drawing  out  the  poifon  that  it  fent  in,  reflores  the  Patient  to  health ,  both  thefe  by  of¬ 
ten  experience  are  affirmed  to  have  certain  event.  Others  chew  unground  Wheat,  and  lay  it  up- 
the  wound,  other  roafl  Beans  under  hot  Embers,  then  husk  them  and  cleave  them,  and  fo  apply 
The  force  of  them.  Alfo  the  wound  miay  be  wholfomly  walked  and  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  Docks,  and 
Docks.  then  the  herb  beaten  may  be  applied  thereto  alfo  the  Patient  may  drink  the  decodfion and  by 
this  one  remedy  Aetius  affirms  that  he  hath  recovered  divers  \  for  thus  it  moves  Urin  plentifully , 
which  is  thought  much  to  conduce  to  the  cure  ofthis  difeafe.  There  be  fome  who  apply  the  leaves 
of  Betony  and  Nettles  beaten  with  common  Salt  others  make  a  Medicin  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and 
after  the  fame  manner,  of  an  Onion,  the  leaves  of  Rue,  and  Salt.  Yet  the  refl  are  exceeded  by  Trea- 
,  cle  diflblved  in  AtjuaViu  or  flrongWine,  and  rubbed  hard  upon  the  part,  fo  that  bloud  may 

follow,  laying  upon  the  wound  when  you  have  wiped  it,  cloths  dipped  in  the  fame  Medicin  •, 
An  Hiflory.^  then  prefently  apply  Garlick  or  Onions  beaten  with  common  Salt  and  Turpentine.  By  this  onely 
remedy  1  freed  one  of  the  daughters  of  Madamoifella  de  Gron  from  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs,  and 
healed  the  wound,  when  as  a  mad  Dog  had  bit  her  grievoufly  in  the  calf  of  the  right  leg.  Alfo  it 
is  good  prefently  to  eat  Garlick  with  bread,  and  then  to  drink  after  it  a  draught  of  good  Wine, 
for  Garlick  by  its  fpirituous  heat  will  defend  the  noble  parts  from  poifon.  There  be  fome  who  wifti 
to  eat  the  roafled  liver  of  the  Dog  that  hurt  them,  or  elfe  the  liver  of  a  Goat,  of  which  remedies,  as 
yet  I  have  had  no  experience.  Others  preferibe  a  dram  of  the  feeds  of  Agnm  cajius  to  be  drunk  with 
Wine  and  Butter.  Others  the  powder  of  River-Crabs  burnt  and  drunk  in  Wine.  Or,  R  Rad.gent, 
5  i],ajiacorum  fluviat.  infumo  combujl.  &inpoIIinem  redact,  ^  iij.  terr£figill,  1 15.  mifee.  Give  5  j.  of 
this  fame  Powder  in  the  decodion  of  River-Crabs,  and  let  them  drink  thereof  oft,  at  fundry  times. 
Leaping  into  Many  have  cafl  themfelves  into  the  Sea,  neither  have  they  thence  had  any  help  againfl  Madnefs ,  as 
no ccr~  F errand  Fozet  the  Cardinal  teflifieth  in  his  Book  of  Poifons  j  wherefore  you  mufl  not  rely  up- 
tain  remedy  qj-j  remedy,  but  rather  you  mufl  have  recourfe  to  fuch  things  as  are  fet  in  the  Books  of  Phyii- 
againftMad-  and  approved  by  certain  and  manifold  experience.  But  feeing  that  no  poifon  can  kill,  unlefl 

it  be  taken  or  admitted  into  the  body,  we  mufl  not  fear  any  harm  by  fprinkling  our  bodies  with  the 
^fanies  of  a  mad  Dog,  Viper,  Toad,  or  any  other  fuch  like  venemous  Creature,  if  fb  be  that  it  be  pre- 
fently  wiped  or  waftied  clean  away. 


C  H  A  P.  XV. 

What  Cure  mufl  be  ufed  to  fuch  as  fear  the  Water^  but  yet  are  able  to  hpiow  themfelves  in  a  Glaj!, 

SUch  as  have  not  their  animal  faculty  as  yet  overcome  by  the  malignity  of  the  raging  venom, 
mufl  have  flrong  purgations  given  them.  Wherefore  if  in  any  cafe  Antimony  be  ufetul,  then 
‘  is  it  in  this,  as  that  which  caufeth  fweats,  loofeth  the  belly,  and  procures  vomiting :  For  it  is  a 
part  of  extreme  and  dangerous  madnefs  to  hope  to  overcome  the  cruel  malignity  of  this  poifon  al¬ 
ready  admitted  into  the  bowels,  by  gentle  purging  Medicins.  Afluredly,  Such  and  fo  great  dan¬ 
ger  is  never  overcome  without  danger.  Baths  alfo  conduce,  which  may  difperfe  and  draw  forth  the 
®  poifon 


The  force  of 
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poifon  by  caufing  fweats.  Alfo  many  and  frequent  Treacle-potions  are  good  to  retund  the  venom, 
and  drengthen  the  bowels  alfo  it  will  be  ritting  to  give  them  Water  and  all  other  liquid  things, 
which  they  fo  much  abhor,  in  a  cup  with  a  cover.  Always  let  fuch  as  are  poifoned,  or  ftung, 
or  bitten  by  a  mad  Dog  or  other  venemous  Beafl: ,  keep  themfelves  in  fome  warm  and  light 
place,  that  the  poifon  which  by  coldnefs  is  forced  in,  may  be  the  readilier  drawn  out  by  the  means  of 
heat,  and  the  fpirits  be  recreated  by  the  brightnefs  of  the  air  and  therefore  move  from  the  center  to 
the  circumference  of  the  body,  and  let  the  room  be  perfumed  with  fweet  things.  To  eat  very  hot 
and  fait  things  prcfently  at  the  beginning,  as  Onions,  Leeks,  all  fpiced  meats, and  ftrong  Wine  not  al¬ 
layed,  feem  not  to  be  befides  reafon  becaufe  fuch  things  by  their  fpirituous  heat  binder  the  diffufion  , 

of  the  poifon  over  the  body,  and  ftrengthen  the  filed  entrails.  There  be  fome  alfo  that  would  have 
them  to  feed  upon  grofs  and  vifeous  meats ,  which  by  obllrudting  the  veffeis,  may  hinder  the  palTage 
of  the  poifon  to  the  heart  and  other  parts  •,  and  by  the  fame  reafon  it  will  be  better  to  till  themfelves 
with  meat  to  fatiety  than  otherwife,  becaufothe  malignity  of  humours  is  increafed  by  hunger,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  harmful  to  vaiemous  wounds.  Yet  within  a  Ihort  while  after,  as  with¬ 
in  five  or  fix  days  they  muft  return  to  a  mediocrity,  and  ufe  all  things  temperate,  Boiled  meats  rather 
than  rpafted,  and  that  in  a  decodion  of  opening  things,  fo  to  move  urin.  Lafily,  They  muft  keep 
fuch  a  diet  as  melancholick  perfons  ought  to  do  s  neither  (hall  they  let  bloud,  left  fo  the  poifon  Ihoula 
be  further  drawn  into  the  veins  •>  but  it  is  good  that  the  Patients  body  be  foluble  from  the  very  firft. 

Let  their  drink  be  Wine  indifferently  allayed  with  Water,  Oxymel  fmfkx^  or  the  Syrup  of  the  jqice 

of  Citron  with  boiled  Water  i  or  clfe  this  following  Julip :  Be  Sited  limonum^  malorum  citri^  an^  • 

fm.  gran.add.  5  ij.  aqu£  acetof£^  min.  &  rof,  an.  5  j.  aq'.font^  coq.  quantum  Jufficit.,  fiat  Julep,  ut  artis  ijh 

Sleep  is  to  be  avoided  until  the  force  of  the  poifon  be, abated,  for  by  fleep  the  humours  flow  back  into  Why  fleep  is 

the  bowels.  All  things  that  refift  poifon  muft  be  given  any  way  whatfoever,  as  Limons,  Oranges, 

Angelica-roots,  Gentian,  Tormentil,  Burnet,  Yavdiin^  CarduusBenedidiis.,  Borage,  Buglofs,  and  the 

like.  Let  all  things  .that  are  after  wards  fet  before  the  Patient,  be  meats  of  good  juice,  fuch  as  are  apd  all,  fuch  as 

y  eal.  Rid,  Mutton,  Partridge,  Pullets,  Capons,  and  the  like.  are  poifoned. 


CHAP.  XV-I. 

Ofihe  biting  of  a  Viper  or  Adder^  and  the  jymptoms  and  cure  thereof. 

T  He  remedies  that  were  formerly  mentioned  againftthe  bitings  of  mad  Dogs,  the  fame  may' 
be  ufed  againft  all  venemous  bites  and  ftings,  yet  neverthelefs  each  poifon  hath  his  peculiar 
antidote.  Vipers  or  Adders  (as  we  vulgarly  term  them)  have  in  their;  gums,  of  the  fpaces  xhe  bites  of 
between  their  teeth,  little  bladders  filled  with  a  virulent  fanies ,  which  ispreff^  out  into  the  part  vipers  how 
that  they  bite  with  their  teeth.  There  forthwith  arifeth  a  pricking  pain,  the  part  at  the  firft  is  much  virulent.  ^  ^ 
fwollen,  and  then  the  whole  body,  unlefsit  be  hindred  :  grofs  and  bloud y  filth  fweats  out  of  the  The  fymptonii 
wound,  little  blifters  arife  round  about  it,  as  if  it  were  burnt,  the  wound  gnaws,  and  as  it  were  feeds 
upon  the  flefh,  great  inflammation  pofTeffeth  the  Liver  and  the  Guts,  and  the  whole  body  becomes 
very  dry,  becoming  of  a  pale  or  yellowilh  colour,  with  thirft  unquenchable  •,  the  belly  is  griped  by 
fits,  a  cholerick  vomiting  molefteth  them,  the  Stomach  is  troubled  with  a  hicketing,  the  Patients  are 
taken  with  often  fwounings,  with  cold  fweat,  the  fore-runner  of  death,  unlefs  you  provide  by  fit  Me- 
dicins  for  the  noble  parts,  before  the  poifon  fhall  invade  them.  Matthiolm  tells,  that  he  faw  a  Coun-  An  Hiftory. 
try  man,  who  as  he  was  mowing  a  Meadow,  by  chance  cut  an  Adder  in  two  with  his  Sithe,  which 
when  he  thought  it  was  dead,  he  took  the  one  half,  whereon  the  head  remained,  without  any  fear  in 
bis  hand,  but  the  enraged  creature  turning  about  her  head,  cruelly  bit  him  by  one.  of  his  fingers, 
which  finger,  as  men  ufually  do  (efpecially  when  as  they  think  of  no  fuch  thing)  he  put  into  his 
mouth,  and  fucked  out  the  bloud  and  poifon,  and  prefently  fell  down  dead.  ,  , 

When  zs  Charles  iho.  ninth  was  at  1  went  into  the  (hop  of  one  an  Apothecary,  AnHiftoryl 

who  then  made  afolemn  difpenfation  of  Treacle,  where  not  fatisfying  my  felf  with  the  looking 
upon  the  Vipers  that  were  there  in  a  glafs,  ready  for  the  compofition,  I  thought  to  take  one  of  them 
in  my  hands,  but  whileft  that  I  too  curiouily  and  fecurely  handled  her  teeth  which  were  in  her 
upper  jaw,  covered  with  a  skin,  as  it  were  a*cafe  to  keep  the  poifon  in,  the  beaftcatched  hold  of 
the  very  end  of  my  fore-finger,  and  bit  me  in  the  fpace  between  the  nail  and  the  flelh  i  whence 
prefently  there  arofe  great  pain,  both  by  reafon  of  the  part  endued  with  moft  exquifit  fenfe,  as  alfo 
by  the  malignity  of  the  poifon  :  forthwith  I  exceeding  ftraightly  bound  my  finger  above  the  wound, , 
that  fo  I  might  prefs  forth  the  bloud  and  poifon,  left  they  (hould  dilfufe.  themfelves  further  over  the  .  ^ 

body.  I  dilTolved  old  Treacle  in  Aqua  wherein  I  dipped  and  moiftned  Cotton,  and  fo  put  it  to  Remedies  fpi' 
the  wound,  and  within  a  few  days  I  thorowly  recovered  by  this  ohely  Medicin.  You  may  ufe  in  tfie  hi'^e  of  « 
ftead  of  Treacle,  Mithridate  and  fundry  other  things,  which  by  feafon  of  their  heat  are'  powerful 
drawers,  as  a  Quill  roafted  in  hot  Embers,  Garlick  and  Leeks  beaten  and  applied.  Barley-flour  tem¬ 
pered  with  Vinegar,  Honey,  and  Goats-dung,  and  fo  applied  like  a  pultis.  Some  think  it  fufficient 
forthwith  to  walh  and  foment  the  wound  with  Vinegar,  Salt,  and  a  little  Honey.  Galen  writes,  that  ub.  dt  'dbirUd 
the  poifon  inflidfed  by  the  bite  of  a  Viper,  may  be  drawn  forth  by  the  applying  to  the  wound  the  head 
of  a  Viper,  but  other-fome  apply  the  whole  Viper  beaten  to  ma(h.‘ 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

\ 

Of  the  Serpent  called  Haemorrhous. 


The  Hamor- 
rhous  why  fo 

called. 


Wonderful 

bleedings. 


THe  Serpent  Haemorrhous  is  fo  called,  becaufe  by  biting  he  caufeth  bloud  to  drop  out  of  all  the 
palfages  of  the  wounded  body  >  he  is  of  a  fmall  body,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Viper,  with  eyes 
burning  with  a  certain  hery  brightnefs,  and  a  moli  beautiful  skin.  The  back  of  him  (as, 
'  Avicen  Writes)  is  fpotted  with  many  black  fpots,  his  neck  little,  and  his  tail  very  fmall :  the  part 
which  he  bites  forthwith  grows  blackilh,  by  reafon  of  the  extinction  of  the  native  heat,  which  is  ex- 
tinguilhed  by  fuch  poifon  which  is  contrary  thereto  in  its  whole  fubftance.  Then  follows  a  pain 
of  the  ftomach  and  heart,  thefc  parts  being  touched  with  the  peftiferous  quality  of  the  poifon.  Thefe 
pains  are  feconded  by  vomiting,  the  orifice  of  the  ventricle  being  relaxed  by  a  Diarrhoea^  the  retentive 
faculty  ofall  the  parts  of  the  belly  being  weakned,  and  the  veins  which  are  fpread  through  the  guts, 
not  being  able  to  retain  the  bloud  contained  in  them.  For  the  bloud  is  feen  to  flow  out,  as  in  flreams, 
from  the  Nofe,  Mouth,  Ears,  Fundament,  Privities,  corners  of  the  Eyes,  roots  of  the  Nails,  and  Gums, 
which  putrefie,  the  Teeth  falling  out  of  them.  Moreover  there  happens  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
ftoppage  of  the  urin,  with  a  deadly  con  vulfion. 

The  Cure  is  forthwith  to  fearifie  and  burn  the  bitten  part,  or  elfo  to  cut  it  quite  off,  if  that  it  may 
be  done  without  danger  of  life,  pid  then  to  ufe  powerfully  drawing  Antidotes. 


T'he  Figure  of  the  Serpent  Hasmorrhous; 
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CHAP.  XVUI. 

Of  the  Serpent  called  Seps. 


The  reafon  of 
the  name,  and 
defeription  of 
the  Sep. 


The  (ym- 
ptoms. 


\ 


THe  Serpent  isTo  called,  becaufe  it  caufeth  the  part  which  it  bites-,  forthwith  to  putre¬ 
fie  by  reafon  of  the  cruel  malignity  of  its  poifon.  It  is  not  much  unlike  the  H<emorrhouSy 
but  that  it  curls  or  twines  up  the  tail  in  diverS  circles.  Taufanias  writes  that  this  Serpent 
is  of  an  affi-colour,  abroad  head,  fmall  neck,  big  belly,  writhen  tail,- and  as  he  goes  he  runs  afide  like 
a  Crab ,  but  his  skin  is  variegated  and  fpotted  with  feveral  colours,  like  to  Tapiftry.  By  the  cruelty 
of  his  cauftick  and  putrefying  venom  he  burns  the  part  which  he  hath  bit,  with  moft  bitter  pain  j  he 
caufeth  the  fhedding  of  the  hairs,  and  as addeth,  the  wound  at  the  firft  cafteth  forth  manifeft 
bloud,  but  within  a  little  while  after,  ftinking  filth.  The  putrefied  affeded  parts  wax  white ,  and 
the  body  all  over  becomes  of  the  colour  ofthatfeurff  which  is  termed  Jlphos^  fothat  by  the  wicked- 
nefs  of  this  putrefadive  poifon;  not  onely  the  fpirits  are  refolved,  but  alfo  the  whole  body  confumed, 
as  by  fire,  a  pefiilent  carbuncle,  and  other  putrid  tumors,  arifing  from  an  hot  and  humid  or  fuffoca- 
ting  conflitution  of  the  air.  Now  for  the  remedies,  they  muft  be  fuch  as  are  formerly  preferibed 
againft  the  bitings  of  a  Viper. 


Hhe  Figure  of  the  Serpent  Seps. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  BaftluX,  or.  Cockatrice, 


The  efficacy 
of  the  poifon 
of  die -Bafiluk 


rHe  Eafilisk  far  exceeds  all  kinds  of  Serpents  in  the  curftnefs  of  its  poifon.  Therefore  it  is 
affirmed  by  that  into  what  place  foever  he  comes,  other  venemous  creatures  do 

forthwith  flie  thence,  for  that  none  of  them  can  fomuch  as  endure  his  hilling  i  tor  he  is 
Dught  to  kill  all  things  even  with  this,  and  not  with  his  biting  and  touch  onely  s  beiides,  it  any  ot  ^ 


I 
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them  haften  to  get  any  meat  or  drink,  and  perceive  that  the  Bafdisk  is  not  far  from  thence,  he  flies 

back,  and  negleds  the  getting  of  nourifhment  neceffary  for  life.  Gakn  writes,  that  the  Bafilisk  is  a  Lib.  de  Theriac. 

yellowilh  Serpent,  with  a  ftiarp  head,  and  three  rifings  diliinguiflied  with  white  fpots ,  and  riling  up 

in  form  of  a  Crown,  by  reafon  whereof  he  is  ftiled  the  King  of  Serpents.  Certainly  the  violence  of  why  the  Bafi- 

his  poifon  in  killing  men  is  fo  great,  that  he  is  therefore  thought  to  kill  men  and  other  creatures  by 

his  fight  only.  Solinuf  affirms,  that  the  body  of  a  Bafilisk  hath  wondrous  faculties :  Wherefore  the  hght.^ 

Inhabitants  of  Pergamum^  in  ancient  times  gave  a  mighty  price  for  one  to  hang  upon  the  J  oilts  of  the  . 

Temple  of  foto  drive  away  the  Spiders  and  Birds,  left  they  ihould  weave  their  webs,  or  the 

other  build  their  neftsin  that  facred  place.  Verily  no  ravenous  creature  will  touch  their  carkafs 

but  if  conftrained  by  hunger,  they  do  touch  it,  then  they  forthwith  fall  down  dead  in  the  fame  place : 

and  this  happens  not  onely  by  eating  their  body,  but  alfo  by  devouring  of  the  bodies  of  fuch  Beafts 

as  are  killed  by  their  bitings.  They  kill  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  which  they  pafs,  not  onely  by  their  Plin.lib.^.c.ii\ 

touch,  but  even  with  their  breath.  Among  the  Weftern  ./Ethiopians  is  the  Fountain  Nigri^^  near 

which  there  is  a  Serpent  called  Catablepitf.,  fmall  in  body,  and  flow,  having  a  great  head,  which  it 

fcarce  can  carry,  but  that  it  lies  always  upon  the  ground,  otherwife  it  would  kill  abui^ance  of  people, 

for  it  forthwith  kills  all  that  fees  ^he  eyes  thereof,  the  Bafilisk  hath  the  f  ame  force  i  he  is  bred  in  the 

Province  of  C)TO;e,  of  the  length  of  fome  twelve  fingers,  with  a  white  fpotin  his  head,  refcmbling  a 

Crown  •,  he  chafeth  away  all  forts  of  Serpents  with  his  hifs.  Weafels  are  the  deftrudion  of  fuch 

monfters :  thus  it  ple'afed  Nature  that  nothing  (hould  be  without  its  equal*,  they  aftail  them  in  their  NaturVwich- 

dens,  being  eafily  known  by  the  barreiinefs  or  confumption  of the  foil.  Thefe  kill  Ifiem  alfo  by  their  puc  its  equal. 

fent,  and  they  die,  and  the  fight  of  Nature  is  ended.  Thus  Nature  t,o  the  magnanimous  Lion,  left 

there  ftiould  be  nothing  which  he  might  fear,  hath  oppofed  the  weak  cr6a\ure  the  Cock,  by  whofe 

crowing  onely  he  is  terrified  and  put  to  flight.  Erafiftratm  writes,  that  a  golden  yellownefs  aftedfs  Symptoms^ 

the  bitten  part  offuch  as  are  hurt  by  a  Bafilisk,  but  a  blacknels  and  tumour  pofleffeth  the  reft  of  the 

body,  all  the  flefti  of  the  mufclcs  within  a  while  after  falling  a  way  by  piece-meal.  An  Antidote  againft  Cure. 

this  muft  be  made  of  a  dram  of  Cajhmm^  dilfolved  in  wine  and  drunken,  or  in  the  juice  of  poppy. 

But  Aetim  thinks  it  fuperfluousto  write  remedies  againft  the  Bafilisk,  when  as  the  fight  and  hearing 
onely  kills  fuch  as  either  lee  or  hear  her.  •  '  ^ 

‘The  Figure  of  a  Bafilisk^  ,  “  j 


CHAP.  XX; 


Of  the  Salamander, 

Title  Salamander  kills  not  onely  fuch  as  it  bites,  by  making  a  venemous  impreffion,  but  it  alfo  malignity 
infc(ft:s  the  Fruits  and  Herbs  over  which  it  creeps,  with  a  fpittle  or  grofs  moifture  which  of  aSalaman- 
fweats  out  of  all  the  body,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  health  and  life  of  fUch  as  eat  thefe  der. 
things  at  unawares :  wherefore  it  need  not  feem  ftrange,  which  is  received  by  fome  late  Writers, 
that  fome  Families  have  all  died  by  drinking  Water  out  of  the  Pits  wherein  to  a  Salarnander  by  acci¬ 
dent  was  fallen.  Foritit  lhallcreep  upon  a  Tree,  it  infeds  all  the  Fruit  with  the  qualities  of  told 
and  moift  poifon,  wherein  it  yields  not  to  Aconite.  .  temper 

Aetius  writes,  that  fuch  as  are  infedfed  with  the  poifon  of  a  Salamander,  certain  parts  of  their  “ 
body  grow  livid,  fo  that  they  fall  away  often,  being  putrefied.  At  the  firft  there  appear  white  fpots,  syjnptoms. 
over  the  body,  then  red,  afterwards  black  with  putrefadfion  i  and  the  falling  away  of  the  hairs.  The  ‘ 

Cure  is  to  procure  vomit,  to  loofe  the  belly  with  aClyfter,  and  to  give  them  Treacle  and  Mithridate  The  Cure, 
in  potions.  Avicen  preferibes  the  fame  things  againft  this  kind  of  poifon  as  againft  Opium^  by  .  ^ 
reafon  of  the  cold  nature  of  them  both  *,  the  proper  Antidote  is  Turpentine,  Styrax,  Nettle-feeds, 
and  Cyprefs-leaves.  Oiofeorides  writes,  that  the  Salamander  is  a  kind  of  Lizard,  dull,  variegated, 
and  which  is  falfty  reputed,  not  to  be  burnt  by  fire.  But  Pliny  faith  fhe  is  fo  cold,  that  the  extin- 
guilheth  the  fire  by  her  touch  onely,  being  laid  upon  hot  Coals.  On  the  contrary,  Matthiolus  faith, 
that  caft  into  a  great  flame  they  are  quickly  confumed.  It  is  eafie  out  of  Aetius  to  reconcile  thefe  ^ 
difagreeing  opinions.  This  creature  faith  he,  pffeth  through  a  burning  flame  and  is  not  hurt,  the  mander  may 
flame  dividing  it  felf,  and  giving  her  way,  but  if  fhe  continue  any  time  in  the  fire,  the  cold  humour  be  faid  to  live 
being  confumed  in  her,  fhe  is  burnt.  Now  the  Salamander  is  black,  variegated  with  yellow  fpots  in  the  fire. 
Star-falhion. 


Pf^oyfons,  0* *c. 
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'Tht  Figure  of  a  Salataander. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

'  *  ^  ^  :  Of  the  Torpedo* 

THe  Torbetlo  hath  his'.narae  from  the  effed,  by  reafon  that  by  his  touch  and  power  the  mem¬ 
bers  become  torpid  and  numb.  In  muddy  (hores  it  lives  upon  fiffi,  which  (he  catcheth  by 
craft.  For  lyin^  in  the  mud,  (he  fo  ftupefies  thofe  that  are  nigh  her,  that  (he  eafily  preys 
Hi^  ftupefying  upon  them.  She  hath  the  fame  power  over  men,  for  (he  fends  a  numbnefs  not  Onely  into  the  arm  of 
force.  Filher-man,  but  alfo  over  all  his  body,  although  his  Filhers  Pole  be  between  them; 


The  craft  of 
the  Torpedo- 


"the  Ej^gierc/d!  Torpedo. 
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,  C  H  A  P.  XXII. 

-  .  Of  the  bitings  of  Afps. 

He  wound  which  is  made  by  an  Afp  is  very  fmall,  as  if  a  needle  were  thruft  into  the  part , 
and  without  any  fwelling.  Thefe  fymptoms  follow  upon  her  bite,  fudden  darknefs  clouds 
Svmot  m  ^  agitation  in  all  their  bodies,  but  gentle  notwithftanding  i  a  moderate 

^  painoftheftomach  troubles  them,  their  fore-heads  are  continually  troubled  with  convulfive  twitch- 

ings,  their  cheeks  tremble,  and  their  eye-lids  fall  gently  to  reft  and  deep  i  the  bloud  which  flows 
from’  the  wound  is  little,  but  black  •,  death  no  longer  deferred  then  the  third  part  of  a  day,  will  take 
them  away  by  convullions,  unlefs  you  make  reiiflance  with  fitting  remedies.  The  male  Afp  makes 
two  wounds,  the  female  four,  as  it  alfo  happens  in  the  bitings  of  Vipers.  Now  for  that  the  poifon 
Curin  of  Afps  congeals  the  bloud  in  the  veins  and  arteries,  therefore  you  muft  ufe  againft  it  fuch  things 

as  are  hot  and  fubtil  of  parts,  as  Mithridace  or  Treacle  dilfolved  in  Jcjua  Vit£^  and  the  fame  poured 
into  the  wound  s  the  Patient  mull:  be  warmed  by  baths,  fridions,  walking  and  the  like.  When  as 
the  hurt  partbecometh  purple,  black,  or  green,  it  isa  fign  that  the  native  heat  is  extind  and  fuf- 
focated  by  the  malignity  of  the  venoin.  Therefore  then  it  is  beft  to  amputate  the  member,  if  the 
^  Patient  be  able  to  endure  it,  and  there  be  nothing  which  may  hinder.  F/go  writes  thathefaw  a 
Mountebank  at  Florence^  who  that  he  might  fell  the  more  of  his  Antidotes,  and  at  the  better  rate, 
let  an  Afp  to  bite  him  by  the  finger,  but  he  died  thereof  fome  four  hours  after.  To  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  you  may  read  whereas  he  writes  that  thofe  Irnpoflors  or  Mountebanks  to  cozen  the 

better,  and  deceive  the  people  ufe  to  hunt  and  take  Vipers  and  A(ps  long  after  the  Spring,  that  is, 
may  be  made  ^hen  when  as  they  have  caft  forth  their  molt  deadly  poifon  i  then  they  feed  them  meats  formerly 
unufual  to  them,  fo\hat  by  long  keeping  and  care,  and  at  length  they  bring  it  topafs,  that  they 
Vd  vitnm.  put  off  a  great  part  of  their  venenious  Nature’,  neither  being  thus  fatisfied,  they  make  them 

*  oftentimes  to  bite  upon  pieces  of  flelh ,  that  (b  they  may  call  forth  into  them  their  venom  which  is 

contained  in  the  membrane  between  their  teeth  and  gums.  Lallly,  they  force  them  to  bite,  lick,  and 
fwallow  down  an  afiringent  mcdicin ,  which  they  cen  pofe  and  carry  about  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  that  fo  they  may  obllrud  the  paffages  by  which  the  venom  ufed  to  flow  out,  for  thus  at  length 
their  bites,  will  be  harmlefs,  or  without  great  danger.  This  therefore  is  their  Art,  that  fo  they  may 
fell  their  counterfeit  Treacle  to  the  people  at  a  high  rate,  as  that  whichls  a  moll  fafe  remedy  againlt 
Againft  the  poi(bnous  bites.  Chrijio^her  Andrero  in  his  Book  called  Oicoiatria^  writes,  that  the  Illands  ot  Sprain 
bites  of  what  Serpents,  Alps,  and  all  forts  of  vcnemou.s  Bealls,  againft  whofe 

cleSh  no  bites  tl.ey  never  obferved  or  found  any  benefit  in  Treacle.  But  the  efficacy  of  the  following  Anti¬ 
good.  dote  is  fo  certain  and  excellent,  and  approved  by  fo  manifold  experience,  that  in  the  confidence 

A  certain  re-  tfiereof,  they  will  not  be  afroid  to  let  themfelves  be  bitten  by  an  Afp.  Now  this  Medicin  is  corppo- 

th?b’ff"of  ofthe  leaves  of  Mullet,  Avens,  and  red  Stock-gillyflowers  in  like  quantity which  they  boil  in 

in^rp 

Alps,  .  ^ 


An  Hiftory. 

By  what 
means  Afps 
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(harp  Vinegar  and  the  Uriii  ofa  found  man,  and  therewith  foment  the  wounded  part.  Yet  if  he  have 
not  taken  nor  ufed  any  thing  of  a  good  while  after  the  wound,  it  will  be  better  and  more  certain,  if 
the  Patient  drink  three  ounces  of  this  decodion  fading  two  hours  before  meat. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  the  biting  of  a  Snak^, 

IHave  thought  good  in  a  true  Hiftory  to  deliver  the  virulent  malignity  of  the  bite  of  a  Snake,  and  An  Hiftory, 
the  remedies  thereof.  When  as  King  Charles  the  nineth  was  at  Moulins^  Moufieur  le  Feme  the 
Kings  Phyfician  and  I  were  called  to  cure  the  Cook  of  the  Lady  of  Cafielphers^  who  gathering 
Hops  in  a  hedge  to  make  a  Sallet,  was  bit  on  the  hand  by  a  Snake  that  there  lay  hid,  he  putting  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  fucked  the  wound  to  eafe  the  pain  by  fucking  forth  the  venom  •,  but  his  Tongue 
forthwith  fwelled  fo  big,  that  he  could  not  fpeak  his  mind  :  befides,  his  whole  arm,  even  to  his  (boul¬ 
der,  was  in  like  fort  much  fwelled,  his  pain  was  fo  vehement,  that  it  hath  made  him  fwoun  twice  in 
my  prefence,  his  face  was  wan  and  livid  like  to  a  dead  body  i  and  though  I  defpaired^f  his  recovery, 
yet  not  fuffering  him  to  be  quite  forfaken,  I  walked  his  mouth  with  Treacle  diflblvcd  in  vvhite  Wine, 
and  gave  him  fome  thereof  to  drink ,  adding  thereto  fome  Jqua  Fiu,  I  opened  his  fwollen  arm 
with  many  and  deep  fcarifications ,  efpecially  in  the  place  where  he  was  hurt  I^fuffered  the 
bloud  which  was  wholly  ferous  and  fanious,  to  flow  more  plentifully,  I  walked  the  wounds  with  TheCurfe 
Treacle  and  Mithridate  diflblved  in  Aqua  Vitae^  and  then  I  put  him  exceeding  warm  in  bed,  procu¬ 
ring  fweat,  and  making  him  to  lie  awake,  left  fleep  Ihould  draw  the  poifon  inwards  to  the  entrails. 

I  by  thele  means  fo  far  prevailed,  that  on  the  day  after  he  was  freed  from  all  his  malign  fymptoms. 

Therefore  I  judged  it  onely  remained  for  a  perfe(^  cure,  that  the  wound  Ihould  be  long  kept  open  and 
walked  with  Treacle  ■>  neither  was  I  deceived,  for  within  a  few  days  he  W’as  perfectly  recovered. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  the  bitings  of  foads* * 

f 

T  Hough  Toads  want  teeth,  yet  with  their  hard  and  rough  gums  they  fo  flraitly  prels  or  pinch  The  bites  of 
the  part  which  they  fhall  take  hold  on,  that  they  will  force  their  poifon  thereinto,  and  fo  Toads  how 
over  the  whole  body  by  the  pores  of  the  prelfed  part.  Moreover  they  call  forth  their  ve- 
nom  by  urin,  fpittle,  and  vomit  upon  herbs,  but  chiefly  upon  Straw-berries,  the  which  they  are  re¬ 
ported  greatly  to  affed:.  Hence  many  fuddenly  and  ignorantly  catch  their  deaths. 

I  heard  from  a  man  of  very  good  credit,  that  there  were  two  Merchants  not  far  from  the  City  An  Hiftory. 

*Iholoufe^  who  whileft  dinner  was  providing,  walked  into  the  Garden  that  belonged  to  the  Inn, where 
they  gathered  fome  Sage  leaves,  and  unwalhed  as  they  were,  put  them  in  their  Wine.  They  had  The  fyra- 
not  as  yet  dined,  when  being  taken  with  a  fudden  Vertigo^  the  whole  Inn  feemed  to  run  round,  then 
'  lofing  their  fight,  they  fell  into  a  fwoun,  intermixed  now  and  then  with  convulfions.  But  they  ftam-  p^jfo/  ©/ 
mered  with  their  lips  and  tongues  becoming  black  j  a  froward  and  horrid  look,  with  continual  Toads. 

^  vomiting  and  a  cold  fweat,  the  fore-runner  of  death,  which  prefently  feized  upon  them,  their  bodies 
^  becoming  exceedingly  much  fwollen.  But  the  Juftices  of  the  place  fufpeefting  that  they  were 
poifoned,  made  the  Inn-keeper  and  the  Guefts  to  be  apprehended  <,  being  examined  they  allcon- 
itantlyand  with  one  voice,  anfwered.  That  the  dead  parties  ate  of  the  fame  meat  and  drink  which 
the  reft  did,  but  onely  they  put  Sage  into  their  Wine.  A  Phyfician  was  asked  the  queltion  whether 
Sage  might  be  poifoned  ?  he  anfwered  it  might :  but  to  come  to  the  purpofe,  it  muft  appear 
whether  any  venemous  Creature  hath  poifoned  the  Plant  with  her  fpittle  or  venemous  fanies.  This 
which  was  lightly  pronounced,  and  onely  by  conjedure,  was  by  the  eye  found  to  be  true.  F’orat 
the  root  thereof  there  was  found  a  hole  in  the  ground  full  of  Toads,  who  got  out  by  putting  in  of, 
warm  Water,  made  it  credible  that  the  Plant  was  poifoned  by  their  fpittle  and  urin,  where¬ 
by  you  may  underftand  how  unwifely  they  do,  who  devour  herbs  and  fruits  newly  gathered  with¬ 
out  walking.  Alfo  we  muft  take  heed  left  falling  alleep  in  the  fields,  we  lie  not  near  the  holes 
which  Toads  or  other  venemous  beafts  of  the  fame  nature,  have  made  their  habitation.  For  thence 
a  venemous  or  deadly  air  may  be  drawn  into  the  Lungs.  For  the  fame  caufe  we  muft  abftain  from 
eating  of  Frogs  in  the  Moncth  of  May^  becaufe-  then  they  engender  with  Toads.  Oxen  in  feeding  May.Fr(^gi' 
fometimes  lick  up  fmall  Toads  together  with  the  Grafs,  which  prefently  will  breed  their  great 
harm,  for  thereupon  the  Oxen  fwell  fo  big,  they  often  burft  withall.  Neither  is  the  venom  of 
Toacis  deadly  onely  being  taken  inwardly,  but  even  fprinkled  upon  the  skin,  unlefs  they  forthwith 
wipe  the  place,  and  walk  it  with  urin,  water  and  fait.  Such  as  are  poifoned  by  a  Toad  turn  yellow, 
fweH  over  all  their  bodies,  are  taken  with  an  Afthmatick  difficulty  of  breathing,  a  Vertigo^  Con- 
vulfion,Swouning^  andlaftly  by  death  it  felf.  Thefe  fo  horrid  fymptoms  are  judged  inherent  in 
the  poifon  of  Toads,  not  onely  by  reafon  of  the  elementary  qualities  thereof,  coldnefsand  moi- 
fture,  which  are  chiefly  predominant  therein  •,  but  much  rather  by  the  occult  property  which  is 
apt  to  putrefie  the  humours  of  that  body  whereto  it  lhall  happen.  Therefore  it  will  be  convenient  The  Cure,’ 
to  procure  vomit,  efpecially  if  the  poifon  be  taken  by  the  mouth,  to  give  Clyfters,  and  towea- 
ken  theftrength  of  the  poifon  By  hot  and  attenuating  Antidotes,  as  Treacle  and  Mithridate  dif- 
folved  in  good  Wine but  in  conelufion  to  digeft  it  by  Baths,  Stoves,  and  much  and  great  exercift. 

Fondeletim  m\\\s  hook  T>e  Tifeibus  ^  affirms  the  feme,  things  of  the  curfed  venom  of  Toads,  as  we 
have  formerly  delivered :  yet  that  they  fcldofn  bite,  but  that  they  caft  forth  either  their  urin,  the 
which  they  gather  in  a  great  quantity  in  a  large  Bladder,  or  elfe  their  venemous  fpittle  or  breath, 
againft  fuch  as  they  meet  withall  or  alfaiV;  befides  the  herbs  which  are  tainted  by  their  poifonous 
A  breath. 
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breath,  but  much  more  fuch  as  are  fprinkled  with  their  fpittle  or  urin,  are  fufficient  to  kill  fuch  as 
eat  them.  The  Antidotes  are  juice  of  Betony,  Plantain, Mugwort,  as  alfo  the  bloud  of  Tortoifes  made 
with  flour  into  Pills,  and  fort  With- diflblved  in  Wine,and  drunken.  Pliny  writes,  that  the  hearts  and 
fpleens  of  Toads  refift  poifon.  The  vulgar  opinion  is  falfe,  who  think  that  the  Toad-flone  is  found 
in  their  heads,  which  is  good  againft  poifon. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  the  flinging  of  a  Scorpion* 

\ 

A  Scorpion  is  a  fmall  creature  with  a  round  body,  in  form  of  an  Egg,  with  many  feet,  and  a 
long  tail  confifting  of  many  jointsj,  thelaft  whereof  is  thicker,  and  a  little  longer  than  the 
reft,  at  the  very  end  thereof  is  a  fting  it  cafts,  in  fome  two,  hollow  and  replete  with  cold 
poifon,  the  which  by  the  fting,  it  cafts  into  the  obvious  body ,  it  hath  five  legs  on  each  fide  for¬ 
ked  with  ftrong  Claws  not  unlike  to  a  Crab  or  Lobfter,  but  the  twoforemoft  are  bigger  then  the 
reft }  they  are  of  a  blackifh  or  footy  colour,  they  go  afide,  afide  j  and  oft-times  faften  themfel  ves  with 
their  mouths  and  feet  fo  faft  to  them,  that  they  can  fcarce  be  plucked  there-hence.  There  be 
fome  who  have  wings  like  the  wings  of  Locufts,  wafting  the  Corn  and  all  green  things  with  their 
biting  and  burning.  Such  are  unknown  in  France.  Thefe  fly  in  divers  Countries,  like  winged 
Ants.  This  is  likely  to  be  true  by  that  which  Mattbiolus  writes ,  That  the  Husband-men  in  CalHU 
in -S’^<j/«,  .in  digging  the  Earth  oft-times  find  a  fwarm  of  Scorpions,  which  betake  th.emfelves  thi¬ 
ther  againft  Winter.  Pliny  writes,  that  Scorpions  laid  wafte  a  certain  part  of  Ethiopia ,  by  cha-  ' 
ling  away  the  Inhabitants.  The  Ancients  made  divers  kinds  of  Scorpions,  according  to  their  va¬ 
riety  or  diflPerence  of  colours,  fome  being  yellow,  others  brown,  reddifh,  afti-coloured,  green,  whi- 
tifti,  black,  dusky  i  fome  have  wings,  and  fome  are  without.  They  are  more  or  lefs  deadly,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Countries  they  inhabit.  .  In  Tufeany  and  Scythia  they  are  abfolutely  deadly,  but  at  Trewt, 
and  in  the  Ifland  Pharos  their  ftinging  is  harmlefs.  The  place  ftung  by  a  Scorpion  prefently  be¬ 
gins  to  be  inflamed,  it  waxeth  red,  grows  hard,  and  fwells,  and  the  Patient  is  again  pained  •,  he  is 
one  while  hot,  another  while  cold  j  labour  prefently  wearies  him,  and  his  pain  is  fome  whiles 
more  and  fome  whiles  lefs  •,  he  fweats  and  (hakes  as  if  he  had  an  Ague,  his  hair  ftands  upright,  pale- 
nefs  difcolours  his  members,  and  he  feels  a  pain,  as  if  he  were  pricked  with  Needles  over  all  his  skin, 
wind  flieth  out  backwards  >  he  drives  to  vomit  and  go  to  ftool,  but  doth  nothing  j  he  is  molefted 
with  a  continual  Fever  and  fwouning,  which  at  length  proves  deadly,  unlefs  it  be  remedied.  Pwjco- 
rides  writes,  that  a  Scorpion  beaten  and  laid  to  the  place  where  he  is  ftung,  is  a  remedy  thereto  i  as 
alfo  eaten  roafted  to  the  fame  purpofe.  It  is  an  ufual,  but  certain  remedy  to  anoint  the  ftung  place 
with  the  oil  of  Scorpions.  There  be  fome  who  drop  into  the  wound  the  milky  juice  of  Figs,  others 
apply  Calamint  beaten,  other  fome  ufe  Barly-meal  mixed  with  a  decodion  of  Rue.  Snails  beaten 
together  with  their  (hells,  and  laid  thereon,  prefently  alTwage  pain.  Sulphur  vivum  mixed  with  Tur¬ 
pentine,  and  applied  Plaller-wife  is  good,  as  alfo  the  leaves  of  Rue  beaten,  and  laid  thereto.  In  like 
fort  alfo  the  herb  Scorpioides^  which  thence  took  its  name,  is  convenient,  as  alfo  a  Briony-root  boiled 
and  mixed  with  a  little  Sulphur  and  old  Oil.  Oiofeorides  affirms,  Agarick  in  Powder,  or  taken  in 
Wine ,  to  be  an  Antidote  againft  poifons  ,  verily  it  is  exceeding  good  againft  the  ftingings  or 
bitings  of  Serpents.  Yet  the  continual  ufe  of  a  Bath  ftands  in  ftead  of  all  thefe,  as  alfofweat,  and 
drinking  Wine  fomewhat  allaid.  Now  Scorpions  may  be  chafed  away  by  a  fumigation  of  Sulphur 
and  Galbanum  >  alfo  oil  of  Scorpions  dropped  into  their  holes,  hinders  their  coming  forth.  Juice 
of  Raddilh  doth  the  fame.  For  they  will  never  touch  one  that  is  befmeared  with  the  juice  of  R^d-  ' 
di(h  or  Garlick,  yea  verily,  they  will  not  dare  to  come  near  him. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

.  Of  the  ftingings  of  Bees^  Wafls^  &c* 

BEes,  Wafps,  Hornets,  and  fuch  like,  caufe  great  pain  in  the  skin  wounded  by  their  ftinging, 
by  reafon  of  the  curftnefs  of  the  venom  which  they  fend  into  the  body  by  the  wound,  yet 
'  are  they  feldom  deadly,  but  yet  if  they  fetuponaman  by  multitudes,  they  may  come  to 
kill  him.  For  thus  they  have  fometimes  been  the  death  of  Horfes :  Wherefore  bec-aufe  fuch  as  are 
ftung  by  thefe,  by  reafon  of  the  cruelty  of  pain,  may  think  they  are  wounded  by  a  more  virulent 
and  deadly  Creature,  I  think  it  not  amifs  to  let  down  what  figns  follow  upon  their  ftingings. 
Great  pain  prefently  arifeth,  which  continueth,  until  the  fting  left  in  the  part  is  taken  forth ,  the 
part  becomes  red  and  fwollen,  and  there  rifeth  a  pu(h  or  little  blifter.  The  Cure  is,  forthwith  to 
fuck  the  wound  very  hard,  and  thereby  to  draw  forth  the  ftings,  which  if  they  cannot  thus  be  gotten 
out,  the  place,  if  nothing  hinder,  is  to  be  cut,  or  el(e  temper  A(hcs  with  Leven  or  Oil,  and  fo  ap¬ 
ply  them  :  the  part  alfo  may  be  very  conveniently  put  into  hot  Water,  and  there  fomented  for  an 
hours  fpace,  and  at  length  walked  in  Sea  water.  Crelfes  beaten  and  applied,  affwage  the  pain  and 
difeufs  the  humour  cauling  the  tumor.  Ox  dung  macerated  in  Oil  and  Vinegar,  and  applied  hot, 
doth  the  fame.  There  are  fome  who  apply  to  the  part  the  fame  Creatures  beaten ,  as  we  formerly 
faid  of  Scorpions  i  Beans  chawed  and  laid  to  the  part  affwage  pain.  Vinegar,  Honey,  and  Salt,  ap¬ 
plied  exceeding  hot,  are  good,  if  befides,  you  dip  a  cloth  therein,  and  lay  it  upon  the  place  j  Sulphur 
Vivum  tempered  with  fpittle  hath  the  fame  effed.  Tlie  milky  juice  of  unripe  Figs  incorpora¬ 
ted  with  Honey,  is  judged  very  elfedfual,  but  it  is  much  the  better,  mixed  with  Treacle.  Waips  will 
not  (Hng  nor  bite  fuch  as  anoint  their  bodies  with  the  juice  of  Mallows  mixed  with  Oil.  They  may 
be  quickly  chafed  away  with  the  fume  of  Brimftone  and  fuch  like  things.  AWafp  is  faid,  iflhe 
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find  a  Viper  dead,  Co  dip  her  fting  in  the  others  poifon,  and  thence  men  learned  to  empoifon  the  heads 
of  their  arrows.  The  rough  and  hairy  Worms,  which  are  commonly  called  Bear-worms,  cfpecially  The  bites  of 
thofe  which  breed  about  a  Pine-tree,  caufe  great  itching,  redneis  and  fwelling  in  the  part  which  they  Bear- worms, 
bite,  touch,  or  grate  upon  very  hard.  A  remedy  hereof  is  Onions  beaten  with  Vinegar,  and  the  relr 
of  the  things  formerly  mentioned. 


CHAP;  XXVII. 

Of  the  bite  of  a  Spider,  '  # 

Spiders  weave  Webs  with  various  att,  yet  in  thefe  they  always  make  a  larking  hole  to  lie  in  wait  Differences 
to  catch  the  intrapped  Flies,  and  fo  to  prey  upon  them.  There  are  many  forts  ot  Spiders,  Spiders, 
one  is  termed  round  and  like  a  Black-berry,  whence  it  taketh  the  name  i  it  hatha 

very  fmall  mouth  upder  the  midft  of  the  belly,  and  moft  Ihort  feet,  as  if  they  were  imperfedh,  her  bite 
IS  as  painful  as  the  fting  of  a  Scorpion.  Another  is  called  Lupus ^  or  the  Wolf-Spider,  becaufe  (he 
doth  not  onely  lie  in  wait  to  catch  Flies,  but  alfo  Bees  and  Wafps,  and  all  fuch  things  as  may  flee  in¬ 
to  her  Web.  The  third  is  named  Myrmecion^  it  is  larger  then  an  Ant,  but  headed  like  one,  the  body 
thereofis  black,  and  hath  white  fpots  or  ftreaks  running  towards  the  back.  The  fourth  kind  may 
be  called  Vefparium^  in  other  things  refcmbling  a  Wafp,  but  that  it  wants  the  wings  i  of  a  reddilh  co¬ 
lour  and  living  onely  on  herbs.  The  Ancients  have  thought  their  bitingsto  be  venemous.  Now 
their  poifon  is  therefore  thought  to  be  cold,  becaufe  the  fymptoms  thence  arifing  are,  wind  in  the  bel¬ 
ly,  refrigerations  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  numnefs  in  the  bitten  part,  vvithfenfeof  cold 
and  fhaking.  The  wound  muft  forthwith  be  walked  with  very  hot  Vinegar,  then  muft  you  lay 
thereto  Onions,  and  fuch  like  things  beaten,  then  procure  fweat  by  art,  as  by  Baths  and  Stoves  i  yet 
nothing  is  more  effecftual  than  Treacle  and  Mithridate. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Of  Cantharides  and  Bupreftes. 
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CAntharides  ftiine  as  it  were  with  a  golden  colour,  acceptable  to  the  eye,  by  reafon  of  the  com¬ 
mixture  of  a  blewifti  or  greenilh  colour  therewith,  yet  their  fmell  is  ungrateful.  They 
are  hot  and  dry  in  the  fourth  degree,  and  fo  cauftick,  corrofive  and  venemous,  not  onely  by 
reafon  of  their  cauftick  quality,  but  becaufe  of  a  fecret  antipathy  which  they  naturally  have  againft 
the  urinary  parts  *,  which  effects  they  produce  not  onely  if  they  be  taken  by  the  mouth  into  the  body, 
but  even  applied  outwardly  toraife  blifters.  Such  as  have  taken  them  inwardly,  have  the  tafte  of 
Pitch,  or  fomething  like  Cedria^or  Rofin  of  Cedars  in  their  mouths  j  it  is  likely  that  this  tafte  proceeds 
from  the  humours  dilTolved  by  the  putredinous  heat  in  the  ftomach,  guts,  and  liver,  and  the  vapours 
that  there-hence  arife  j  for  taken  inwardly  they  gnaw ,  exulcerate  and  burn  all  parts  from  the  mouth  ^ 
even  to  the  belly,  whence  enfueth  a  bloudy  flux,  excrements  flowing  out,  which  refemble  the  wafh- 
ings  of  new  killed  flefh.  Then  follows  a  burning  Fever,  Vertigo^  Madnefs,  Reftlefsncfs,  the  Brain  be¬ 
ing  difturbed  by  the  plenty  of  vapors  lifted  up  from  the  corroded  a^id  burnt  parts  and  humours,  w’hich 
therefore  when  as  they  appear,  you  may  know  the  alFed  is  uncurable.  In  the  parts  appointed  for  the  ' 
receiving  and  conveyance  of  the  urin  they  caufe  a  burning  inflammation,  excoriation,lkong  and  con¬ 
tinual  eredlion  of  the  Yard,  whence  enfues  a  bloudy  and  painful  ftrangury,  in  ftead  of  which  there 
oft-times  happens  or  fucceeds  an  Ifchury^or  ftoppage  of  the  water,  whence  a  gangrene  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  part,  and  fo  in  conclulion  of  the  whole  body  befides. '  When  as  Cantharides  are  taken  in¬ 
wardly,  the  remedy  is  vomiting,  drinking  of  Cows-milk  to  corred  the  heat  and  drinefs,  good  alfo  to 
mitigate  the  ulcers,  and  flay  the  dyfentery  i  it  is  good  alfo  to  injed  it  into  the  guts  by  Clyfter.  In 
ftead  thereof  Sallet-oil  or  oil  of  fweet  Almonds  is  convenient  to  retund  the  acrimony  ot  the  poyfon 
faftned  to  the  fides  of  the  ftomach.  The  reft  and  whole  cure  of  this  poifon  you  may  learn  by  the  _ 
following  Hiftory.  A  certain  Whore,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  young  Abbot  who  loved  An  Hiflofy; 
her,  entertained  him  with  a  banquet,  and  tprinkled  divers  of  their  Cakes  with  the  powder  oiCantha- 
rides^  to  incite  him  the  more  to  Venery.  _  The  next  day,  when  as  the  Abbot  call  forth  pure  bloud 
at  his  Fundament  and  Yard  which  flood  very  ftiff,  he  called  fome  Phyficians,  who  prefcntly  by  the 
fore-mentioned  fymptoms,  which  were  all  very  apparent  in  him,  underftood  that  he  had  Cantharides 
given  him  :  wherefore  they  purged  him  upwards  with  Vomits,  and  downwards  by  Clyfters  made 
with  French-barley,  Rice,  a  decodion  of  Mallows,  feeds  of  Line  and  Foenugreek,  Oil  of  Lillies,  Goats 
fuet:  then  prefently  after  they  gave  him  a  little  Treacle  with  a  good  quantity  of  Conferye  of  Vio¬ 
lets,  which  might  draw  the  poifon  outwards,  they  gave  him  Milk  to  drink,  and  caufed  himto  ule 
injedions  into  the  urinary  paflage  and  guts  made  of  refrigerating  things,  as  the  juice  of  Lettuce, 

Purllain,  Cucumers,  Gourds,  Melons,  i  of  tough  and  vifeid  things :  that  fo  they  might  flick  the 
more  eafily  and  longer  to  the  ulcerated  parts,  as  the  mucilages  of  Ffdium^  Mallows,  (^ince-feeds. 

Syrup  of  Water-lillies,  Poppies,  and  Violets,  frefti  Butter,  and  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds  ^  and  they  made 
him  drink  onely  Barley-water,  or  the  common  Ptifan  j  they  let  him  feed  on  Veal,  Kid,  and  Pork 
boiled  with  Lettuce,  Purflain,  Barley  and  Violet  leaves,  the  which  by  their  humidity  might  relax 
the  belly,  and  by  their  toughnefs  lenifle  the  roughnefs  of  afperityi  they  applied  alfo  refrigera¬ 
ting  things  to  the  Loins,  Share,  and  Ferin^um  to  aifwage  the  heat  ot  the  urin.  At  length  they  put 
him  into  a  warm  Bath,  and  to  conclude,  they  left  nothing  unattempted  to  draw  forth  or  weaken 
the  poifon.  But  all  their  endeavours  were  in  vain,  for  the  Abbot  died  ,  not  being  deftitute  or 
remedies  conveniently  preferibed,  but  oyercome  by  the  contumacious  malignity  ot  the 
The  Phyficians  pains  had  far  better  fuccefs  in  a  certain  Gentlewoman  againft  this  kind  of  affed ,  An  Hiftory 
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her  whole  face  was  deformed  with  red,  hery  and  filthy  puftles,  fo  that  all  (hunned  her  company  as 
'  if  (he  had  been  troubled  with  a  Leprofie,  and  were  ready  to  forj^id  her  the  fociety  of  men  •,  (he  came 

to  Tam^  and  calling  for  HoVerm  and  Grealmus  Phyficians,  my  felf  and  CahaVuf  being  Surgeons,  (he 
made  a  grievous  complaint,  and  befought  us  earnefily  for  fome  remedy  againfi  fo  great  a  deformity  of 
her  face  i  having  diligently  confidered  her  cafe, we  pronounced  her  free  from  a  Leprofie,  but  we  judged 
Cantharides  it  fit  to  apply  to  her  whole  face  a  veficatory  of  Cantharides^  three  or  four  hours  after  the  application 
applied  to  the  thereof,  the  Medicin  being  come  to  work  its  effedt,  her  bladder  began  to  burn  exceedingly,  and  the 
the  biadder*^^  neck  of  her  womb  to  fwell  with  gripings,  continual  vomitings,  making  of  water  and  fcouring,  a 
troubldfeme  agitation  of  the  body  and  members,  a  burning  and  abfolutely  fiery  Fever.  I  forthwith 
called  the  Phyficians,  it  was  decreed  that  (he  Ihould  drink  Wine  plentifully,  and  that  it  fliould  be  in- 
jedled  by  the  fundament  into  the  guts,  and  by  the  urinary  paffage  into  the  bladder  and  the  neck  of 
the  womb,  and  that  fhe  fiiould  keep  her  felf,  until  the  pain  were  mitigated ,  (in  a  warm  Bath  made 
-  of  the  decodlion  of  Line-feeds,  the  roots  and  leaves  of  Mallows,  Marlh-mallows,  Violets,  Henbane, 
Purflain,  and  Lettuce  i  and  her  loins  and  genitals  fiiould  be  anointed  'with  ungumtum  rofatum  and  pc- 
A  remedy  a-  pTtkon  and  incorporated  with  oxycrate.  By  thefe  means  all  theTymptoms  were  mitigated, 

gainft  Leprous  Her  face  in  the  interim  rofe  all  in  a  blifter,  and  much  purulent  matter  came  out  thereof,  and  fo  the  de- 
puftles.  formity  wherewith  Ihe  was  formerly  troubled,  vanilhed  away  for  ever,  fo  that  within  a  while  after  Ihe 
was  married, and  had  many  children,  and  is  yet  living  in  perfect  health. 

Buprejhs  alfo  are  of  the  kind  of  Cantharides^  being  like  unto  them  in  (hape  and  faculty.  If  an  Ox 
or  Sheep  or  any  other  Creature  lhall  in  feeding  devour  one  of  them,  he  fhall  prefently  fwell  up  like  a 
The  reafon  of  whencealfo  they  take  their  name  :  if  a  Man  take  them  inwardly,  he  lhall  endure  the  like  fym- 

She  name.  as  in  taking  Cantharides  ,  and  over  and  befides,  both  his  ftomach  and  his  whole  belly  lhall  be 

wonderfully  puffed  up,  as  if  he  had  a  Dropfie.  It  iS  probable  that  this  inflation  like  a  T ympany  hap- 
peneth  by  humours  diffufed  and  refolved  into  vapours  by  the  fiery  acrimony  of  the  venom.  They  arc 
to  be  cured  after  the  fame  manner  as  fuch  as  have  drunk  Cantharides,  Laftly,  As  in  all  other  poifons 
which  are  taken  into  the  body,  fo  alfo  here,  if  the  poifon  taken  by  the  mouth  be  thought  as  yet  to 
be  in  the  ftomach,  you  raufl:  then  procure  vomit.  If  it  be  gotten  into  the  guts,  then  mufi:  it  be  drawn 
away  by  Clylkrs.  If  diffufed  over  all  the  body,  then  mufi  you  make  ufe  of  fuch  things  as  may  drive 
the  poifon  fort:h  from  the  center  to  the  circumference,  fuch  as  are  Baths  and  Stoves. 


What  Horfe- 
leeches  moll 
virulent. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

^  Of  Horfe-Leeches, 

Orfe-Leeches  are  alfo  venemous,  efpecially  fuch  as  live  in  muddy  ftinking  ditches,  for  thole 
are  lefs  hurtful  which  relide  in  clear  and  pure  waters.  Wherefore,  before  they  are  to  be 
ufed  in  cafes  of  Phyfick,  they  mufi:  be  kept  for  Ibme  days  fpace  in  clean  water,  that  fo  they 
may  purge  themfelves  i  otherwife  they  may  chance  to  leave  ulcers  hard  to  cure  in  the  places  whereto 
they  lhall  be  applied,  and  the  rather,  if  they  be  violently  plucked  off,  bccaufe  they  by  that  means  leave 
their  teeth  falined  in  the  part.  Now  he  which  by  chance  hath  fwallowed  a  Horfe-Ieech,  muli  be 
asked  in  what  part  he  feeleth  her,  that  is,  the  fenfe  of  her  fucking :  For  if  fhe  Itick  in  the  top  of  the 
throat  or  gullet,  or  in  the  midfi  thereof^  the  part  lhall  be  often  walhed  with  mufiard  dilfolved  in 
vinegar.  If  Ihe  be  near  the  orinceof  the  ventricle,  it  is  fit  that  the  Patient  by  little  and  little  fwal- 
of  the  low  down  Oil  with  a  little  Vinegar.  But  if  flie  fallen. to  the  liomach,  or  the  bottom  of  the  ventri- 
cle,  the  Patient,  by  the  plucking  off  the  part,  lhall  perceive  a  certain  fenfe  of  fucking,  the  Patient  will 
fpit  bloud,  and  will  for  fear  become  Melancholick.  To  force  her  thence,  he  lhall  drink  warm  Wa¬ 
ter  with  Oil  i  but  if  Ihe  cannot  fobeloofcd,  then  lhall  you  mix  aloes  therewith,  or  fomething  en¬ 
dued  with  the  like  bittemefs,  for  Ihe  will  by  that  means  leave  her  hold  and  fo  be  calt  forth  by  vomit. 
You  may  perceive  this  by  fuch  as  are  applied  to  the  skin,  on  the  external  parts  s  for  by  the  afper- 
fion  of  bitter  things,  whether  they  be  full  or  empty,  they  will  forfake  their  hold.  Then  lhall  the 
Patient  take  aftringent  things  which  may  flop  the  bloud  flowing  forth  of  the  bitten  part,  fuch  is 
Conferve  of  Rofes,  with  Term Bole-Armenick,  and  other  more  aliringent  things,  if  need  fo 
require.  For  if  they  lhall  adhere  to  fome  greater  branch  of  fdme  Vein  or  Artery,  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  Ifop  the  flowing  bloud. 

But  for  that  not  the  Earth  onely,  but  the  Sea  affo  produceth  venemous  Creatures,  we  will  in  like 
fort  treat  of  them,  as  we  have  already  done  of  the  other,  beginning  with  the  Lampron. 


Divers  reme¬ 
dies  accord¬ 
ing  to  tfie  di 
verfit 
part 


The  deferipti- 
on  of  the 
Lampron. 


The  natural 
friendfhip  of 
the  Lampron 
and  Viper. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  the  Lampron. 

He  Lampron^  called  in  Latin  Mm£na^  is  a  Sea-filh,  fomething  in  fhape  refembling  a  Lamprey^ 
but  Ihe  is  bigger  and  thicker,  and  hath  a  larger  mouth,  with  teeth  long,  lharp,  and  bending 
inwards,  Ihe  is  of  a  dusky  colour,  diftinguilhed  with  whitilh  fpots,  and  fome  two  cubits 
length.  The  Ancients  had  them  in  great  efleem,  becaufethey  yield  good  nourilhment,  and  may  be 
kept  long  alive  in  Pools  or  Ponds,  and  fo  taken  as  the  owners  pleafe,  to  ferve  their  Table,  as  it  is  lulH- 
ciently  known  by  the  Hifiory  of  the  Koman  Crajfus,  She  by  her  biting  induceth  the  fame  fymptoms 
as  the  Viper,  and  it  may  be  helped  by  the  fame  means.  Verily  the  Lampron  hath  fuch  familiarity 
with  the  Viper,  that  leaving  her  natural  element  the  Sea,  Ihe  leapeth  alhore,  and  feeketh  out  the  Viper 
in  her  den  to  join  with  her  in  copulation,  as  it  is  written  by  Mlmn  and  Nicander* 

CHAP. 
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BboK  XXI. 


Of  ^oyfcksy  Vsrc. 


CHAP.  xxxr. 

Of  the  Draco  marinus,  or  fea-T>ragon. 

^He  fea-Dragon,  ^lled  by  the  French  viva^  for  his  vivacity  (  and  by  the  Engiifh  a  f^iver^  bt 
as  fome  ^  ^a-viver  )  becaufe  being  taken  iti  Ififhing,  and  drawn  out  of  the  fea,  (he  is 
faid  long  to  lurvive.  Her  pricks  are  poifbnous ,  butchiefly  thbfethat  are  at  the  edges  of 
her  gills.  Which  is  the  reafon  that  Cooks  cut  off  their  heads  before  they  ferve  them  up  to  the  table  i 
and  at  K.oven  the  fifhermen  lay  them  not  upon  their  ftalls  to  fell  before  they  have  cut  off  their  head.  , 

The  wounded  part  of  fuch  as  are  hurt,  pains  them  much  with  inflammation,  a  feaver,  fwouning,  Symptoms^ 
gangrene  and  deadly  mortification,  unlefs  it  be  quickly  withftood.  Not  very  long  ago  the  wife  of  hiftory. 
Mounfteur  Fromaget,  Secretary  of  the  requefts,  was  wounded  with  a  prick  of  this  fifti  in  heir  middle 
finger,  there  followed  a  fwelling  and  rednefs  of  the  part  i  without  much  pain‘,  but  perceiving  the  , 
fwelling  to  increafe,  being  made  more  wary  by  the  mifchance  of  her  neighbour  the  wife  oiMomfteur 
Bargelonne^  Lieutenant  particular  in  the  Chaftelet  of  FarU,  whodiednotlohgbeforeby  the  like  ac¬ 
cident  being  negledled,  fent  for  me  j  I  underllanding  the  caufe  of  her  difeafe,  laid  to  her  pained  fin¬ 
ger  and  her  whole  hand,  befides  a  pultis  made  of  a  great  OniOn  rofted  under  the  coals,  leaven ,  and 
a  little  treacle.  The  next  day  I  wifhed  her  to  dip  her  whole  hand  into  warm  water,  fo  to  dra'vV 
forth  the  poyfon,  then  I  divided  the  skin  about  it  with  much  fcarification  but  only  fuperficiarily  ■>  to 
the  gafhes  I  applied  Leeches,  which  by  fucking  drawing  a  fufficient  quantity  of  blood,  I  put  thereto 
treacle  diffolved  in  aqua  vtu.  The  next  day  the  fwelling  was  affwaged,  and  the  paiii  eafed,  and  xhe  .ufa 
within  a  few  days  (he  was  perfedfly  well.  Diofcorides  writes,  that  this  filh  divided  in  the  midft,  and 
applied  to  the  wound,  will  cure  it.  , 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Of  Paftinaca  marina,  or  Sting~Kay^  which  foine  call  ihe  Fierce-claw. 

SLlch  as  are  flung  by  a  Sting-Ray  fa^  Aetius  hath  Written)  the  place  of  the  wound  doth  mani-  the  fymp# 
feflly  appear  i  there  enfues  tfiereon  lafling  pain  and  the  numnefs  of  the  whole  body.  And  toms, 
feeing  that  it  hath  a  fharp  and  firm  fling,  whereby  the  nerves  by  the  deepnefs  of  the  flroke 
may  be  wounded,  it  fb  happpens  that  fome  die  forthwith,  their  whole  bodies  fuffering  conVulfions. 

Moreover,  it  will  kill  even  the  very  trees  into  whofe  roots  it  is  faflned. '  Yet  Vltny  affirms,  that  it  is 
good  again  ft  the  pain  of  the  teeth,  ifthegumsbe  fcarified  therewith,  yea,  and  it  being  made  into 
powder  with  white  Hellebore,  or  of  it  felf,  will  caufe  teeth  to  fall  out  without  any  pain,  or  any  vio¬ 
lence  offered  to  them.  This  fifti  is  good  meat,  the  head  and  tail  excepted  j  fome  of  them  have  two 
flings,  other-fome  but  one  •,  thefe  flings  are  fharp  like  a  faw  with  the  teeth  turning  towards  their 
heads.  Opphnuf  writes,  that  their  flings  are  more  poyfbnous  than  thePerfians  arrows,  for  the  force  The  virulenc^ 
of  the  poyfon  remaineth,  the  filh  being  dead  v  which  will  kill  not  only  living  creatures,  but  plants  of  her  fling, 
alfo.  Filhermen,  when  they  catch  this  fifti,  prefently  fpoil  him  of  his  fling,  left  they  ftiould  be  hurt 
therewith.  3ut  if  by  chance  they  be  hurt  therewith,  then  take  they  forth  his  liver,  and  lay  it  to  the 
wound  j,  furthermore,  the  filh  being  burnt  and  made  into  powder,  is  the  true  Antidote  of  his  wound. 

The  Sting-Ray  lives  in  muddy  places  near  the  Ihore,  upon  the  fifties  that  hehuntethand  catcheth 
with  his  fling,  having  the  teeth  thereof  turned  towards  his  head  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Hu  is  not 
unlike  a  Ray,  and  I  have  here  given  you  his  figure. 

Fbe  figure  of  a  Sting-Ray. 
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on  of  the  Sea- 
hare. 


The  earneft 
beholding  of  a 
Sea-hare  will 
caufe  abortion. 
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The  Antidote. 
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A  Cats  hair 
moh  fubjed  to 
choak. 


The  breath  of 
a  Cat  moft 
hurtful  to  the 
lungs. 

An  hiflory. 


A  wonderful 
antipathy  be¬ 
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and  a  Cat, 


The  Antidote 
againfl  the 
brains  of  a 
Cat. 

Cats  dange- 
roi’s  for  chil¬ 
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Of  Toyfons^  <(src. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Of  the  Lcpus  Mari'nus,  or  Sea-hare. 

PTliny  calls  the  Sea-hare,  a  mafs  or  deformed  piece  of  flefli.  Galen  faith  it  is  like  a  Snail  taken 
forth  of  the  (hell.  It  is  exceedingly  poyfonous  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ancients,  wherefore 
it  is  not  amifs  to  fet  down  the  defeription  of  it,  left  we  might  eat  it  at  unawares,  too  ear^ 
neftly  view  it,  or  fmell  thereto,  as  alfo  that  we  may  ufe  it  againft  the  poyfon  thereof  i  it  is  an  inha¬ 
bitant  not  only  of  the  fea,  but  alfo  of  lakes  of  fea-water,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  muddy  j  it  is  of  the 
fame  colour  as  the  hair  of  the  land-hare  is,  it  hath  a  whole  in  the  head,  out  of  which  he  putteth  a 
certain  piece  of  flefti,  and  plucks  it  back  again  when  as  heisfeen,  Taulw^  Aetius^  Vliny^  Galen 
Nicander  are  of  one  opinion,  and  agree  in  this,  that  if  a  woman  big  with  child  do  too  earneftly  look 
upon  one  ^  Ihe  will  vomit,  and  prefently  after  abort.  They  which  have  drunk  this  poyfon,  faith 
Viofeorides^  are  troubled  with  pain  in  the  belly,  and  their  urine  is  ftopped.  If  they  do  make  water, 
then  is  it  bloody  ■,  they  run  down  with  ftinking  fweat,  which  fmells  of  ftfh  s  a  cholerick  vomiting 
fometimes  mixed  with  blood  enfues  thereon. 

writes,  that  all  their  bodies  turn  yellow,  their  faces  fwell,  and  their  feet,  but  chiefly;  their 
genital  member,  which  is  the  caufe  they  cannot  make  water  freely.  Galen  writes  that  it  is  th^  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Sea-hare  to  exulcerate  the  lungs.  Their  Antidote  is  Afles-milk,  muskadine,  ocJionied 
wine  continually  drunken,  or  a  decoeftion  of  the  roots  and  leaves  of  Mallows.  It  is  good  fof  the  fal¬ 
ling  away  of  the  hair.  I  have  here  given  you  the  figure  thereof  out  of  Ronddetius  his  book  of  Fithes. 


fhe  figure  of  a  Sea-hare, 


I  "  CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Of  the  Foyfon  of  Cats* 

Not  only  the  brain  of  a  Cat,  being  eaten,  is  poyfonous  and  deadly  to  man,  but  alfo  their 
hair,  their  breath,  yea  and  their  very  prefence  to  fome  prove  deadly.  For  although  any 
hair  devoured  unawares,  may  be  enough  to  choak  one,  by  flopping  the  inftrumentsofre- 
fpiration  >  yet  the  hairs  of  a  Cat  by  a  certain  occult  property,  are  judged  moft  dangerous  in  this  cafe: 
befides  alfo,  their  breath  is  infeded  with  a  certain  hurtful  malignity.  For  Matthiolus  faith,  that  he 
knew  fome,  who  being  fo  delighted  with  Cats,  that  they  would  never  go  to  bed  without  them, 
have  by  fo  often  drawing  in  the  air  with  their  breath,  fallen  into  a  confumption  of  the  lungs, 
which  occafioned  their  death.  Moreover,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  very  fight  of  their  eyes  is  hurtful, 
which  appears  by  this,  that  fome  but  feeing  or  hearing  them,  prefently  fall  down  in  a  fwound  *,  yet 
I  would  not  judge  that  to  happen  by  the  malicious  virulency  of  the  Cat,  but  alfo  by  the  peculiar  na¬ 
ture  of  the  party,  and  a  quality  generated  with  him,  and  font  from  heaven.  When  as,'  faith  Mat- 
thiolus^  a  certain  in  winter-time,  came  with  us  into  a  ftove  to  fupper,  whereas  were  divers 

of  our  acquaintance,  a  certain  woman,  knowing  this  mans  nature,  left  that  he  fhould  fee  her  kitling 
which  Ihe  kept,  and  fo  Ihould  go  away  in  chafe,  ftie  fhut  her  up  in  a  cup-board  in  the  fame  chamber : 
But  for  all  that  he  did  not  fee  her,  neither  heard  her  cry,  yet  within  a  little, ff>ace,  when  he  had 
drawn  in  the  air,  infeded  with  the  breath  of  the  Cat,  that  quality  of  temperament,  contrary,  or 
enemy  to  Cats,  being  provoked,  h^  began  to  fweat,  to  look  pale,  and  to  cry  out  (all  of  ws 
admiring  it  f  Here  Iks  a  Cat  in  fome  corner  or  other  s  neither  could  he  be  quiet  till  the  Gat  was  taken 
away.  But  fuch  as  have  eaten  the  brains  of  a  Cat,  are  taken  with  often  Vertigoes^,  and  nowand 
then  bccome-Cbolilh  and  mad  :  they  arc  helped  by  procuring  vorpit,  andtaking  the  Antidote  againft 
this  poyfon,  that,  is,  half  a  fcruple  of  Musk,  dilTolved  and  drunk  in  wine.  There  be  fome  who  pre- 
feribe  the  confedlon  Viamofeum  to  be  taken  every  morning  four  hours  before  meat.  By  this  you 
may  gather,  that  it  is  not  fo  fabulous  that  the  common  fort  report,  that  Cats  will  kill  or  harm  chil¬ 
dren  •,  for  lying  to  their  mquths  with  the  yveightof  their  wholefodies,  they  hinderthe  paffage  forth 
of  the  fuliginous  vapors,  and-foe  motion  oftjaecheft,  and  iiifed  and  ftifle  thefpirits  of  tender  in¬ 
fants  by  the  peftiferous  air  aad  exhalation  wMch  they  fond  forth. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

Of  certain  Veyfonous  Plants^» 

*|r  IP Aving  dcfcribed  the  poyfons  that  come  from  living  creatures,  I  come  to  fpeak  offuch  as  are  . 

I - 1  from  Plants,  beginning  with  the  Sardonian  herb,  which  is  alfo  alfo  called  Ap  'mm  rifus  :  this 

JL  i  is  a  kind  of  Ranunculus^  or  Crow-foot :  (and,  as  it  is  thought,  the  round  leaved  water 
Crowfoot,  called  Marlh-Crow-foot,  or  Spear-worO  it  taketh  away  the  underftandin^  of  fuch  as 
have  eaten  thereof,  and  by  a  certain  diftention  of  the  nerves,  contracts  the  cheek,  fo  that  it  makes 
tliem  look  as  if they  laughed  ^  from  this  affed  came  that  proverbial  fpeech  of  the  Sardonian  laughter ^  , 

taken  in  evil  part.  His  as  one  may  term  it,  is  the  juice  of  Balm.  Antidote 

The  juice,  fruit,  and  fubftance  of  taken  inwardly,  killeth  a  man  the  fame  day,  or  at  the  or 

fartheft  in  three  days :  yea  and  fuch  as  efcape  the  deadly  force  thereof  by  the  fpeedy  and  convenient  Monks-hood. 
ufe  of  Antidotes,  fall  into  an  hedick  feaver,  or  confumption,  and  become  fubjed  to  the  falling- 
ficknefs,  as  Avicen  affirmeth.  And  hence  it  is,  that  barbarous  People  poyfon  their  arrows  there¬ 
with  :  For  the  lips  are  forthwith  inflamed,  and  the  tongue  fo  fwells,  that  by  reafon  thereof,  it  can¬ 
not  be  contained  in  the  mouth,  but  hangs  out  with  great  horror  their  eys  are  inflamed,  and  ftand 
forth  of  their  head,  and  they  are  troubled  with  a  Vertigo  and  fwounding,  they  become  fo  weak  that 
they  cannot  ftir  their  legs,  they  are  fwoln  and  puffed  in  their  bodies,  the  violence  of  poyfon  is  fo 
great.  The  Antidote  thereof  is  a  certain  little  creature  like  a  Moufe ,  which  is  bred,  and  lives  ^  our  Author 
on  the  root  of  Napellm^  being  dried  and  drunk  in  powder,  to  the  weight  of  two  drams.  In  want  deceived  by 
hereofyou  may  ufe  the  feed  of  Raddifli  or  Turnips  to  drink,  and  anoint  the  body  alfo  with  oil  of 

' . boSiS 

the  Greek  word  (/luct  and  inftead  thereofread^tjuJ  for  a  Flie,  a  Moufe:  for  there  is  no  Moufe  to  be  found,  but  whole  fwarms  df 
Flies,  which  feed  thereon,  you  may  find  the  deferiptioa  of  an  Antidote  made  with  them  in  Labels  Stirp.  adverf^  Pag.  303. 


Vmcinum  and  Solanum  Manicum^  or  deadly  Night-fhade,  are  not  much  different  in  their  mortal 
fymptoms  or  effedrs.  Ooricinum  being  drunk,  refembleth  milk  in  tafte,  it  caufeth  continual  hicket- 
ting,  it  troubleth  the  tongue  with  the  weight  of  the  humor,  it  caufeth  blood  to  be  caft  forth  of  the 
mouth,  and  certain  mucous  matter  out  of  the  belly,  like  that  which  cometh  away  in  the  bloudy  flux. 
A  remedy  hereto  are  all  fhell-filhes,  as  well  crude  as  rolled,  alfo  Sea-Lobfters  and  Crabs,  as  the  broth 
or  liquor  wherein  they  are  boyled,  being  drunk.  Now  the  root  of  Solanum  Manicum  drunk  in  the 
weight  of  one  dram  in  wine,  caufeth  vain  and  not  unpleafing  imaginations,  but  double  this  quanti¬ 
ty  caufes  a  difl:rad:ion  or  alienation  of  the  mind  for  three  days,  but  four  times  fo  much  kills.  The 
remedies  are  the  fame  as  thefe  preferibed  againfl:  Doricinum, 

Hen-banc  drunken,  or  otherwife  taken  inwarly  by  the  mouth,  caufeth  an  alienation  of  the  mind 
of  like  drunkennefs )  this  alfo  is  accompanied  with  an  agitation  of  the  body,  and  exfolution  of  the 
fpirits  like  fwounding.  But  amongfl:  others,  this  is  a  notable  fymptom,  that  the  patients- fo  dote, 
that  they  think  themfelves  to  be  whipped  :  whence  their  voice  becomes  fo  various,  that  fometimes 
they  bray  like  an  Afs  or  Mule,  neigh  like  an  Horfe,  as  Avicen  writes.  The  Antidote  is  Piftick 
nuts  eaten  in  great  plenty,  treacle  alfo  and  mithridate  diffolved  in  fack,  alfo  wormwood,  rue  and 
milk. 

Of  mufhfoms,  foine  are  deadly  and  hurtful  of  their  own  kind  and  nature,  as  thofe,  which  broken 
prcfently  become  of  divers  colons,  andputrefie:  (fuch,  as  faith,  thofe  are  which  be  found  of 
a  grayilh  or  blewilh  colour  )  others  though  not  hurtful  in  quality,  yet  eaten  in  greater  meafure  than 
is  fitting,  become  deadly  i  for  feeing  by  nature  they  are  very  cold  and  moift,  and  confe^uefitly  a- 
bound  with  no  fmall  vifeofity,  as  the  e^tetementitious  phlegm  of  the  earth  or  trees  whereon  they 
grow,  they  fuflfocate  and  extinguifli  the  heat  of  the  body,  as  overcome  by  their  quantity,  and  ftran- 
gle  as  if  one  were  hanged,  and  laftly  kill.  Verily  I  cannot  chufe,  but  pitty  Gourmondizers,  who 
though  they  know  that  Mulhroms  are  the  feminary  and  gate  of  death,  yet  do  they  with  a  great  deal 
of  do,  mofl:  greedily  devout- them  I  fay,  pittying  them,  I  will  (hew  them,  and  teach  them  the  art, 
how  they  may  feed  upon  this  fo  much  defired  difli,  without  the  endangering  of  their  health.  Know 
therefore  that  Mulhroms  may  be  eaten  without  danger,  if  that  they  be  flrfl:  boyled  with  wild  pears : 
but  if  you  have  no  wild  pears,  you  may  fupply  that  defed:  with  others  which  are  the  mofl:  harlh,  ei¬ 
ther  newly  gathered,  or  dried  in  the  Sun.  The  leaves,  as  alfo  thefoark  of  the  fame  tree,  are  good, 
efpecially  of  the  wild  ■,  for  pears  are  their  Antidote :  yet  Conciliator  gives  another,  to  Wit,  garlick 
eaten  crude-,  whereunto  in  like  fort  vinegar  may  be  fitly  added,  fo  to  cut  and  attenuate  the  tough, 
vifeous  and  grofs  humors,  heaped  up,  and  in  danger  to  ftrangle  one  by  the  too  plentiful  eating  of 
Mulhroms,  as  it  is  delivered  by 

Epbmemm^  which  fome  call  Colchkutn  or  Bulhus  ftlvefirU^  that  is,  medow  faffrofi,  being  taken 
inwardly,  caufeth  an  itching  over  all  the  body,  no  otherwife  than  thofe  that  are  nettled,  or  rubbed 
with  the  juice  of  a  Squill.  Inwardly  they  feel  gnawings,  their  fiomach  is  troubled  with  a  great 
heavinefs,  and  In  the  difeafe  increafing,  there  are  ftrakes  of  blood  mixed  with  the  excrements.  The 
Antidote  thereof  is  womans  milk,  Alfesot  Cows-milk  drunken  warm,  and  in  a  large  quantity. 

Mandrag  taken  in  great  quantity,  either  the  root  or  fruit  caufeth  great  lleepinefs,  fadnefs,  refo- 
lution  andlanguifhingof  the  body,  fo  that  after  many  fcritches  and  gripings,  the  patient  falls 
afleep  in  the  fame  poflure  that  he  was  in,  juft  as  if  he  was  in  a  Lethargy.  Wherefore  in  times  paft 
they  gave  Mandrag  to  fuch  as  were  to  be  difmefiabred.  The  apples,  when  as  they  are  ripe,  and  their 
feeds  taken  forth,  may  be  fafely  eaten,  for  being  green  and  with  their  feeds  in  them,  they  are  deadly. 
For  their  arifeth  an  intolerable  heat,  which  burns  the  whole  furface  of  the  body,  the  tongue  and 
mouth  wax  dry,  by  reafon  whereof  they  gape  continually,  fo  take  in  the  cold  air  i  and  in  Which 
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cafe  unlefs  they  be  prefently  helped,  they  die  with  convulfions.  But  they  may  eafily  be  helped,  if 
fhev  fhall  Drefentlv  drink  fuch  things  as  are  convenient  therefore.  Amongtl:  which,  in  Conciliators 
opinion  Lcel  raddiOifeeds  eaten  with  fait  and  bread  for  the  fpace  of  three  days.  Sneefing  lhall  be 
procured,  if  the  former  remedy  do  not  quickly  refrelh  them,  and  a  decedion  of  Coriander  or  Pen¬ 
ny-royal  in  fair  water  (hall  be  given  them  to  drink  warm. 

The  ungrateful  tafte  of  the  juice  of  black  poppy,  which  is  termed  Opium,  as  alio  oi  Mandrag,  ea- 
why  not  ufed  fily  hinders  them  from  being  put  into  meat  or  drink, _  but  that  they  may  be  difcerned,  and  chiefly 
in  poyfonings.  por  that  neither  of  them  can  kill,  unlefs  they  be  taken  in  a  good  quantity.  But  becaule  there  is  dan¬ 
ger,  left  they  be  given  in  greater  quantity  than  is  fitting  by  the  ignorance  of  Phyficians,  or  Apothe¬ 
caries,  you  may  by  thefe  figns  find  the  error.  ^  .  r  •  •  r  j  i 

There  enfues  heavy  fleep,  with  a  vehement  itching,  (bthat  the  patient  oit-times  is  forced  there¬ 
by  to  caft  off  his  dull  lleep  wherein  he  lay,  yet  he  keeps  his  eye-lids  (hut  being  unable  to  open  them. 
By  this  agitation  there  flows  out  fweat,  which  fmells  opium,  the  body  waxeth  pale,  the  lips 
burn,  the  jawbone  is  relaxed,  th^y  breath  little  and  feldom.  When  as  their  eyes  wax  livid,  unlefs 
they  be  drawn  afide,  and  that  they  are  deprelfed  from  their  orb,  we  muft  know  that  death  is  at 
hand.  The  remedy  againft  this  is  two  drams  of  the  powder  of  Cafioreum  in  wine. 

Hemlock  drunken,  caufeth  Vertigoes,  troubleth  the  mind,  fothat  the  patients  may  be  taken  for  mad 
men  ?  it  darkneth  the  fight,  caufeth  hicketting,  and  benums  the  extreme  parts,  and  laftly  (Irangles 
with  convulfions,  by  fuppreffing  or  flopping  the  breath  of  the  Artery.  Whereof  at  the  firft,  as  in  other 
poy(bns,  you  muft  endeavour  to  expel  it  by  vomit  •»  then  injebf  clyfters,  to  expel  that  which  is  got 
into  the  guts  j  then  ufe  wine  without  mixture,  which  is  very  powerful  m  this  cafe.  Peter  A^nenfis 
The  Antidote,  things  the  Beioar  or  Antidote  thereof,  to  be  a  potion  of  two  drams  of  Treacle,  decoction  « 

Oiaamnus  or  Gentian  in  wine.  He  which  further  defires  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  effeds  of  Hemlock, 
tn  lib,  6.  Diofe.  let  him  read  Matthiolus  his  commentary  upon  Viofeorides ,  where  he  treats  of  the  fame  lubjedt.  ^ 
Jeonitum  Jeonitum  called  of  Aconis  a  town  of  the  Periendines,  whereas  it  plentifully  grows.  According  to 

*  Matthiolus,  it  kills  Wolves,  Foxes,  Dogs,  Cats,  Swine,  Panthers,  Leopards,  and  all  wild  beafts  mixed 
with  flefh,  and  fo  devoured  by  them,  but  it  kills  mice  by  only  fmelling  thereto.  Scorpions,  it  ^poch- 
ed  by  the  root  of  Aconite,  grow  numb  and  torpid,  and  fo  die  thereof  j  arrows  or  darts  dipped 
therein,  make  incurable  wounds.  Thofe  who  have  drunk  Aconite,  their  tongue  forthwith  waxet 
fweet  with  a  certain  aftri6tion,  which  within  a  while  turneth  to  bitternefs  j  it  caufeth  a  Vertigo,  zu 
(bedding  of  tears,  and  a  heavinefs  or  ftraitnefs  of  the  cheft  and  parts  about  the  heart  \  it  makes  thetn 
break  wind  downwards,  and  makes  all  the  body  to  tremble.  Pliny  attributes  fo  gteat  celerity  an 
I  .  zy.  apt,  (Q  poyfon,  that  if  the  genitals  of  female  creatures  be  touched  therewith,  itwillkil  thfe 

•  fame  day  i  there  is  no  prefenter  remedy  than  fpeedy  vomiting  after  the  poyfon  is  J^ken.  But  Con- 

A  ciliatorihmksArijiolochiatohcththntid^^^  Yet  fomehave  made  it  ufefulfor  man  by  ex- 

fSthf  perimenting  it  againft  theftingingofScotpiors,  being  given  warm  m  wine;  for  it  isoifuchana- 
plifonof^-  iure  that  it  killeth  the  party  unlefs  it  find  iomethingin  him  to  kill,  for  then  it  ftrives  therewith  as 
pions.  if  it  had  found  an  adverfary :  But  this  fight  is  only  when  as  it  finds  poyfon  in  the  body  *,  and  this  )f5 

marvelous  that  both  the  poyfons  being  of  their  own  nature  deadly,  (hould  die  together,  that  man 
.r-u  may  by  that  means  live.  There  are  divers  forts  thereof,  one  whereof  hath  a  flower  like  an  helmet, 

e  I  eren  were  armed  to  mans  deftrucSion  i  but  the  other  here  delineated  hath  leaves  like  to  fows-brea 

or  a  cucumber,  and  a  root  like  the  tail  of  a  Scorpion. 


CCS. 


The  Yew. 

^  This  is  true 


Trees  alfo  are  not  without  poyfon,  as  the  Yew 
and  Walnut  tree  may  witnefs  s  Cattel  if  they  feed 
on  the  leaves  of  Yew,  are  killed  therewith.  ^  But 
hiTome'coun^  men,  if  they  lleep  under  it,*  or  fit  under  foe  (ha- 
tries, as  mpre-  dow  thereof, are  hurt  therewith,  and  olt-times  die 
vence,  Italy,  thereof.  But  if  they  eat  it,  they  are  taken  with 
freece,  &c.  but  ^  bloudy  flux, and  a  coldnefs  over  all  their  bodies, 

wfthusinaS  ®  ‘'wangling  or  ftoppage  of  their 

land,  as  both  breath.  All  which  things  the  Yew  caufeth,  not 
Zok/ and  daily  fo  much  by  an  elementary  and  cold  quality ,  as 
experience  by  ^  certain  occult  malignity,  whereby  it  cor- 
can  teftifte.  ^upteth  the  humors  and  (haveth  the  guts.  The 

Th<*  Anridnie  things  are  good  againft  this,  as  we  have  fet 
*  down  againft  Hemlock  i  Nicander  affirms ,  that 
good  wine  being  drunken,  is  a  remedy  thereto. 
There  is  alfo  a  malignity  in  a  Walnut-tree,which 
Grevinus  affirms  that  he  found  by  experience, 

^  whilft  he  unawares  fate  under  one,and  flept  there 
in  the  midft  of  Summer  •,  For  waking  ,  he  had 
a  fenfe  of  cold  over  all  his  body,  a  heavinefs  of 
bis  head,  and  pain  that  lafted  fix  days.  The  re¬ 
medies  are  the  fame  as  againft  the  Yew. 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Of  Bezoar,  and  Bezoartickjnedicines, 

t  •  • 

FOr  that  we  have  made  mention  of  Bezoar^  in  treating  of  the  remedies  of  poyions,  I  judge  I  what  poyfiJs 
lhallnotdoamifs,  if  I  lhall  explain,  what  the  word  means,  and  the  reafon  thereof.  Poyfon  is. 
abfolutely  taken  is  that  which  kills  by  a  certain  fpecifick  antipathy  contrary  to  our  nature. 

So  an  Antidote  or  Counter-poyfon  is  by  the  Arabians  in  their  mother  tongue,  .termed  Bedezahar^  as 
the  prefervers  of  life.  This  word  is  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Latines,  and  in,ufe  only  with  the 
Arabians  and  Perfians,  becaufe  the  thing  it  felf  firft  caiiie  from  them  as  it  is  plainly  ihewed  by  Gar¬ 
cias  ah  horto^  Phyfician  to  the  Vice-roy  of  the  Indies,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Spices  Simples  of  the 
Eaft-Indies.  In  Berfa  (faith  he)  and  a  certain  part  of  India  is  a  certain  kind  of  Goat  called  Pazain 
(wherefore  in  proper  fpeaking,  the  ftone  fliould  be  termed  Pazar  of  the  word  Pazain^  that  fignifies  a 
Goat,but  we  corruptly  term  it  Bezar  or  Bezoar)  the  colour  of  this  bealf  is  commonly  reddifh,the  height 
thereof  indifferent,  in  whofe  ftomach  concretes  the  hone  called  Bezoar  •,  it  grows  by  little  and  little 
about  a  Ifraw  or  fome  fuch  like  fubhance  in  fcales  like  to  the  fcales  of  ah  onion,  fo  that  when  as 
the  hrlf  fcale  is  taken  off,  the  next  appears  more  fmooth  and  fhining  as  you  hill  take  them  away, 
the  which  amonglf  others,  is  the  fign  of  good  Bezoar  and  not  adulterate.  This  ftone  is  found  in  fun-  A.  fign  of  true 
dry  fhapes,  but  commonly  it  refembles  an  Acorn  or  Date-ftoh'e  *,  it  is  fometimes  of  a  fanguin  colour,  Bezoar. 
and  otherwhiles  of  a  hony-like  or  yellowifti  colour,  but  moft  frequently  of  a  blackifti  or  dark  green, 
refembling  the  colour  of  mad  apples,  or  elfe  of  a  Civet-Cat.  This  ftone  hath  no  heart  or  kernel 
in  the.midft,  but  powder  in  the  cavity  thereof,  which  isalfo  of  the  fame  faculty.  Now  this  ftone  is 
light  and  not  very  hard,  but  fo  that  it  may  cafily  be  feraped  or  rafped  like  Alablafter,  fo  that  it  will 
dilfolve,  being  long  macerated  in  water  i  at  ftrft  it  was  common  amongft  aas,  and  of  no  Very  great 
price,  bccaufe  our  people  who  trafficked  in  Perfia,  bought  it  at  an  eaiiearate.  But  after  that  the  fa-  The  ufe  of  Be- 
culties  thereof  were  found  out,  it  began  to  be  more  rare  and  dear,  "anefit  was  prohibited  by  an  Edid  zoar. 
from  the  King  of  the  Country,  that  no  body  fhould  fell  a  Goat  to  the  ftranger-Merchants,  unlefs  he 
firft  killed  him  and  took  forth  the  ftone,  and  brought  it  to  the  King.  Of  the  notes  by  which  the 
ftone  is  tried,  (for  there  are  many  counterfeits  brought  hither)  the  firft  is  already  declared  •,  the  other 
iSj  it  may  be  blown  up  by  the  breath,  like  an  Oxes  hide  j  for  if  the  wind  break  through,  and  do 
not  ftay  in  the  denfity  thereof,  it  is  accounted  counterfeit.  They  ufe  it  induced  thereto  by  our  ex¬ 
ample,  not  only  againft  poyfons,  but  alfo  againft  the  bites  of  venemous  beafts.  The  richer  fort  of 
the  Coun trey  purge  twice  a  year,  to  wit,  in  March  dLnd  September  *,  and  then,  five  days  together 
they  take  the  powder  of  this  ftone  macerated  in  Rofe-water,  the  weight  of  ten  grains  at  a  time  j 
for  by  this  remedy  they  think  their  youth  is  preferved,  as  alfo  the  ftrength  of  their  members. 

There  be  fome  who  take  the  weight  of  thirty  Grains  •,  yet  the  more  wary  exceed  not  twelve 

grains.  The  fame  Author  addeth  that  he  ufeth  it  with  very  good  fuccefs  in  inveterate  melanchd^ 

lick  difeafes,  as  the  itch,  fcab,  tetters  and  leprofie  i  therefore  by  the  fame  reafon  it  may  well  be 

given  againft  a  quartane  feaver.  Befides  he  affirmeth  for  certain  that  the  powder  contained  in  the 

inidft  ot  the  ftone,  put  upon  the  bites  of  venemous  beafts,  prefently  freeth  the  patient  from  the 

danger  of  the  poyfon,  as  alfo  applied  to  the  peftilent  Carbuncles,  when  they  are  opened,  it  draws 

forth  the  venom.  But  becaufe  the  fmall  pox  and  meazles  are  familiar  in  the  Indies,  and  oft- 

times  dangerous,  it  is  there  given  Widi-good  fuccefs,  two  grains  each  day  in  Rofe^watef.  Matthi-  ^  inDioCol 

elm  fubferibeth  to  this  opinion  of  Garevs^  witneffing  that  he  hath  found  it  by  frequent  experience  cap.  7^.  ° 

that  this  ftone  by  much  exceeds  not  onely  other  jzwp/e  medicines  of  this  kind,  but  alfo  fuch  as  are 

termed  theriacalia^  and  what  other  Antidotes  foever,  hereto  alfo  confents  Ahdanalarach  h  We 

(  faith  he  )  have  feen  the  ftone  which  they  call  Bezabar^  With  the  fons  of  Almarima  the  obferver 

of  the  Law  of  the  God  i  with  which  ftone  he  bought  a  ftately  and  almoft  princely  houfe  at 

Corduba, 

Some  years  ago,  a  certain  Gentleman  who  had  one  of  thefe  ftones  which  he  brought  out  of  Ah  hiftory. 
Spain^  bragged  before  King  Charles  then  being  at  Clermont  in  Avern ,  of  the  moft  certain  effica¬ 
cy  of  this  ftone  againft  all  manner  of  poyfons.  Then  the  King  asked  of  me ,  whether  there 
were  any  Antidote  which  was  equally  and  in  like  manner  prevalent  againft  all  poyfons  ?  I  an- 
fwered,  that  nature  could  not  admit  it  •,  for  neither  have  all  poyfons  the  like  effedts,  neither  do  they  No.  one  thing 
arife  from  one  caufe for  fome  work  from  an  occult  and  fpecifick  property  of  their  whole  nature, 
others  from  fome  elementary  quality  which  is  predominant.  Wherefore  each  muft  be  withftobd  aii  poyfons."  * 
with  its  proper  and  contrary  Antidote  >  as  to  the  hot,  that  which  is  cold,  and  to  that  which  aftails 
by  an  occult  propriety  of  form,  another  which  by  the  fame  force  may  oppugn  it,  and  that  it  was 
an  eafie  matter  to  make  trial  hereof  on  fuch  as  were  condemned  to  be  hanged.  The  motion 
pleafed  the  King,  there  was  a  Cook  brought  by  thejaylorwho  was  to  haVe  been  hanged  with¬ 
in  a  while  after  for  ftealing  two  filver  difties  out  of  his  mafters  houfe.  Yet  the  King  defired 
firft  to  know  of  him,  whether  he  would  jake  the  poyfon  on  this  condition,  that  if  the  Antidote 
which  was  predicated  to  have  fingular  power  againft  all  manner  of  poyfons,  which  fhould  be 
prefently  given  him  after  the  Poyfon,  fhould  free  him  from  death,  that  then  he  ffiould  have  his 
life  faved.  The  CoOk  anfwered  chearfully,  that  he  was  willing  to  undergo  the  hazard,  yea, and  greater 
matters,  not  only  to  fave  his  life,  but  to  Ihun  the  infamy  of  the  death  he  was  like  to  be  adjudged  to  : 

Therefore  he  then  had  poyfon  given  him  hy  the  Apothecary  that  then  waited,  and  pfefently  after 
the  poyfon,  fome  of  the  Bedezahar  brought  iicitn  Spain,  which  being  tahendown,  within  a  whiW 
after  he  began  to  vomit,  and  to  avoid  much  by  ftool  with  grievous  torments,  and  to  cry  out  that 
his  inward  parts  were  burnt  with  firei  Wherefore  being  thirfty,  and  defiring  water,  they  gave  it 
him  ')  art  hour  after,  with  the  gbOa  leave  6f the  Jay lof,  1  was  admitted  to  him  j  I  find  him  on  the 
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eroundsoins  like  a  beaft  upon  hands  and  feet,  with  his  tongue  thruft  forth  of  his  mouth,  his  eyes 
hery  vomiting,  with  ftore  of  cold  fweats,  and  laftly,  the  blood  flowing  forth  by  his  ears,  nofe. 
The  cauftick  mouth  fundament  and  yard.  I  gave  him  eight  ounces  of  oil  to  drink,  but  it  did  him  no  good,  for 
force  of  fubli-  late.  Wherefore  at  length  he  died  in  great  torment  and  exclamation,  the  feventh  hour 

from  the  time  that  he  took  the  poyfon  being  fcarcely  pafled.  I  opened  his  body  in  the  prefence  of 
the  Taylor  and  four  others,  and  I  found  the  bottom  of  his  ftomach  black  and  dry,  as-lf  it  had  been 
burnt  with  a  cautery  *,  whereby  I  underftood  he  had  fuhlimate  given  him whofe  force  the  Spanifli 
Bedezabar  could  not  reprefs,  wherefore 'the  King  commanded  to  burn  it. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Of  Minefal  Voyfons* 

Minerals  or  metals  are  either  fo  taken  forth  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  elfe  from  fomaces; 

Of  thefe  many  are  poyfonous,  as  arfenick,  fuhlimau^  fafter^  cerufs,  litharge,  verde- 
greafe,  orpiment,  filings  of  Iron,  brafs,  the  load-ftone,  lirne  and  the  like.  Such  as  have 
tzkeu  fuhlimate^  the  tongue  and  jaws  become  ftraitned  and  rough,  as  ifthey  had  drunk  the  juice  of 
mmvefcrvtces  :  you  cannot  amend  this  afperity  with  lenitive  gargarifms  but  with  labour  and  time  •, 
for  as  foon  as  it  defeends  into  the  ftomach,  it  ftickethtoit.  Therefore  prefently  after  it  frets  and 
exulceratess  it  caufeth  unquenchable  thirft,  and  unexplicable  torments',  the  tongue  is  fwoln,  the 
heart  faints,  the  urine  isfuppreft,  thecheftcan  fcarce  perform  the  office  of  breathing,  the  belly  is 
griped,  and  fo  great  pains  happen  to  other  extreme  parts,  that  unlefs  they  be  helped,  patient  will 
die  5  for  prefently  will  grow  upon  them,  unlefs  it  be  fpeedily  hindred,  the  devouring  and  fiery  fury 
of  the  poyfon,  renting  or  eating  into  the  guts  and  ftomach,  as  if  they  were  feared  with  an  hot  iron, 
and  blood  floweth  out  of  the  ears,  nofe,  mouth,  urinary  paffage  and  fundament,  and  then  their 
cafe  is  defperate.  Thefe  and  who  elfe  foever  (hall  take  any  corroding  poyfon,  {hall  be  cured  with 
the  fame  remedies,  as  thofe  that  have  taken  Cantharides, 

Verdegreafe  fo  ftops  the  inftruments  of  refpiration  that  it  ftrangles  fuch  as  have  taken  it.  The  cure 
is  performed  by  the  fame  remedies  as  help  thofe  that  have  taken  Arfenick. 

Litharge  caufeth  a  heavinefs  in  the  ftomach,  fuppreffeth  urine,  makes  the  body  (welled  and  livid. 
We  remedy  this,  by  giving  a  vomit  prefently,  then  after  it  pigeons-dung  mixed  in  ftrong  wine  and 
fo  drunken.  Peter  Jponenfis  wiiheth,  to  give  oil  of  fweet  almonds  and  figs.  Alfo  it  is  good  to  give 
relaxing  and  humeding  clyfters,  and  to  anoint  the  belly  with  freftv  butter  or  oilof  lilli^. 

The  fcales  of  Brafs  drunk,  by  troubling  the  ftomach,  caufe  a  cafting  and  fcouring.  The  remedy 
is,  if  the  patient  forthwith  vomit,  if  he  enter  into  a  bath  made  of  the  decodion  of  Snails,  ifhea^ 
noint  his  belly  and  breaft  with  butter  or  oil  of  lillies,  and  injed  laxative  and  humeding  dyikrs. 

The  loadftone  makes  them  mad  that  take  it  inwardly.  The  Antidote  thereof  is  the  powder  of 
gold,  and  an  emerald  drunk  in  ftr6ng  wine,  and  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  of  fweet  almonds. 

The  filings  of  Lead,  and  the  fcales  or  refufe  of  Iron,  caufe  great  torment  to  fuch  as  take  them 
down.  The  which  we  help  with  much  milk  and  frelh  butter  dilfolved  therein,  or  with  oil  of  fweet 
almonds  drawn  without  fire,  with  relaxing  and  humeding  clyfters  ufed  until  the  pain  be  perfedly 
alTwaged. 

Kifagallum,  Rofe-aker  or  Rats-bane,  becaufe  it  is  of  a  moft  hot  and  dry  nature,  induces  thirft  and 
heat  over  all  the  body,  and  fo  great  colliquation  of  all  the  humors,  that  although  the  patients  by  me¬ 
dicines  fpeedily  given  efcape  death,  yet  can  they  not  during  the  refidue  of  their  lives,  ufe  their  mem¬ 
bers  as  they  formerly  did,  being  deftitute  of  their  ftrength,  by  reafon  of  the  great  drinefs  and  con- 
tradion  of  the  joints.  The  Antdiote  thereof  is  oil  of  Pine-kernels  fpeedily  given,  and  that  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a  pint  j  then  procure  vomit,  then  give  much  milk  to  drink,  and  clyfters  of  the  fame, 
and  let  them  fup  up  fat  broths. 

Llnquencht  Lime  and  Amipgmentum^  or  Orpiment  drunk,  gnaw  the  ftomach  and  guts  with  great 
tormenting  pain,  and  caufe  unquenchable  thirft,  an  afperity  ofthe  jaws  and  throat,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  {topping  of  the  urine,  and  a  bloody  flux.  They  may  be  helped  by  oil,  fat,  humeding,and 
relaxing  things  which  retund  the  acrimony  by  lenitive  potions,  and  fuch  as  lubricate  the  belly  i  as 
alfo  by  creams,  and  the  mucilages  of  fome  feeds,  as  with  a  decodion  of  the  feeds  of  Lwe,  mallows, 
marfn-mallows  and  other  things  fet  down  at  large  in  the  cure  of  Cantharides,^ 

Thofe  exceeding  acrid  and  ftrong  waters  wherewith  Goldfmiths  and  Chymifts  feparate  Gold  froni 
filver,  being  taken  into  the  body,  are  hard  to  cure,  bccaufe  they  are  forthwith  diffufed  over  all  the 
body,  firft  burning  the  throat  and  ftomach.  Yet  it  may  be  helped  by  the  means  preferibed  againft 
unquenched  Lime  and  Orpiment. 

Cerufs  caufeth  hicketting  and  a  cough,  makes  the  tongue  dry,  and  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body 
numb  with  cold,  the  eyes  heavy  to  fleep.  The  patients  very  often  in  the  midft  of  the^day  fee  fome 
vain  phanfafi^  or  apparition,  which  indeed  is  nothing  •,  they  make  a  black  and  oftentimes  bloody 
wa^r,  they  die  ftrangled  unlefs  they  be  helped.  The  Antidote  in  the  opinion  oPAetius  and  Avicen^ 
isSammony  drunk  in  new  wine,  or  hony  and  wine,  and  other  diuretick  things,  and  fuch  things  as 
procure  vomit,  and  purge  by  ftool. 

.  Plajier^  becaufe  it  concreteth  and  becometh  ftony  in  the  ftoiriach,  caufeth  ftrangulation,  by  ftrait- 
ning  and  flopping  the  inltruments  that  ferve  for  breathing.  The  patients  receive  cure  by  the  fame 
remedies  as  thole  who  have  eaten  mulhroom,  or  drunk  Cerufs ;  you  muft  add  Goof^'greafe  in  Cly¬ 
fters,  and  anoint  the  belly  with  oil  of  lillies  and  butter. 


CHAP. 


of  ^oyfms,  i]rc^ 
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CHAP.  XXXVllI. 

Of  fiver. 


QUick-filver  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  refembleth  filver  in  the  colour,  and  is  in  perpetual  motion,  The  reafou 
as  int  had  a  fpirit  or  living  foul,  there  is  a  great  controverfie  amongft  authors  concerning  it  is  fo 
it,  for  moft  of  them  affirm  it  hot,  among  whom  is  Galea,  Halyabm,  Rhafjs,  Jrijiotle,?!}^^r  . 
Confanme,  Ijaac,  Plateare^,  Ntchol^  Majfa‘  they  maintain  their  opinion  by  an  argun^ent  drawn  mtficTiAZ^ 
from  things  helping  and  hurting  t  befides  from  this,  that  it  isoffuch  fubtle  parts,  that  it  pcK- 1  ai 

trates,  diflolves  and  performeth  all  the  adions  of  heat  Upon  denfe  ai;d  hard  metals,  to  wit  it  atte- 

huateth,  incideth,  drieth,  caufeth  falivation  by  the  mouth,  purgeth  by  the  ftool,  moverh  urine 
and  fweat  over  all  the  body  •,  neither  doth  it  ftir  up  the  thinner  humors  only,  but  in  like  fort  the 
grofs  tough  and  vifeous,  as  thofe  which  have  the  Lues  venerea  find  by  experienW  uling  it  either  in 
ointments  or  Plafters.  ’  ° 


Others  affirm  it  very  cold  and  moifi,  for  that  put  into  emplafters  and  fo  applied,  it  affwageth 
pain  by  ftupefadion,  hindering  the  acrimony  of  puftles  and  cholerick  inflammation^  But  by  its 
humidity  it  foftneth  feirrhous  tumors,  diflfolveth  and  diflipateth  knots  and  tophous  knobs,  befides, 
it  caufeth  the  breath  of  fuch  as  are  anointed  therewith  to  ftink,  by  no  other  reafon,  than  that  it  pu¬ 
trefies  the  obvious  humor  by  its  great  humidity.  Avicen’s  experiment  confirms  this  opinion,  who 
affirmeth,  that  the  blood  of  an  Ape  that  drunk  Quick-filver,  was  found  concrete  about  the  heart 
the  carcafs  being  opened.  Matthiolus  moved  by  thefe  reafons,  writes  that  Quick-filver  killeth  men  in  I 

by  the  excelTive  cold  and  humid  quality, if  taken  in  a  large  quantity,becaufe  it  congeals  the  blood  and 
vital  fpirits,  and  at  length  the  very  fubftance  of  the  heart,  as  may  be  underflood  by  the  hiflory  of  a 
certain  Apothecary,  fet  down  by  Conciliator  •,  who,  for  to  quench  his  feaverilh  heat,  in  Head  of  wa-  An  lUftpry. 
ter,  drunk  a  glafs  of  Quick-filver,  (  for  that  firft  came  to  his  hands  *,  )  he  died  within  a  few  hours 
after,  but  firft  he  evacuated  a  good  quantity  of  the  Quick-filver  by  flool,  the  refidue  was  found  in 
his  ftcmach  being  opened,  and  that  to  the  weight  of  one  pound  j  befides,  the  blood  was  found  con¬ 
crete  about  his  heart.  Others  ufe  another  argument  to  proved t  cold,  and  that  is  drawn  from  the  • 
compofition  thereof,  becaufe  itconfifts  of  Lead  and  other  cold  metals.  But  this  argument  is  very 
weak.  For  unquencht  Lime  is  made  of  flints  and  ftony  matter,  which  is  cold,  yet  neverthelefs  it 
exceeds  in  heat.  Paracelfiis  affirmeth,  that  Quick-filver  is  hot  in  the  interior  fubftance,  but  cold  in  Lib.  4.  de  m  1 
the  exterior,  that  is,  cold  as  it  comes  forth  of  the  Mine,  But  that  coldnefs  to  be  loft  as  -it  is  prepared 
by  art,  and  heat  only  to  appear  and  be  left  therein,  fo  that  it  may  ferve  inflead  of  a  tindure  in  the 
tranfmutation  of  metals.  And  verily  it  is  taken  for  a  Rule  amongft  Chymifts,  that  all  metals  are 
outwardly  cold,  by  reafon  of  the  watery  fubftance  that  is  predominant  in  them,  but  that  inwardly 
they  are  vpy  hot,  which  then  appears  when  as  the  coldnefs  together  with  the  moifture  is  fegregateds 
for  by  calcination  they  become  cauftick.  Moreover  many  account  quick-filver  poilon,  yet  experi¬ 
ence  denies  it.  For  Marianus  SanCms  Boralitanus  tells  that  he  faw  a  woman,  who  far  certain  caufes  Tra^.  de  cak 
and  effeds,  would  at  feveral  times  drink  one  pound  and  a  half  of  quick-filver,  which  came  from  her  &  offen. 
again  by  ftool  without  any  harm.  Moreover  he  affirmeth  that  he  hath  known  fundry  who  in  a  de- 
fperate  Colick  fwhich  they  commonly  call  mifereremei  j  have  been  freed  from  imminent  death,  by 
drinking  three  pounds  of  quick-filver  with  water  only :  For  by  the  weight  it  opens  and  unfolds’ the 
twined  or  bound  up  gut,  and  thrufts  forth  the  hard  and  flopping  excrements  i  he  addeth  that  others 
have  found  this  medicine  effedual  againft  the  colick,  drunk  in  the  quantity  of  three  ounces.  Anto- 
fims  Miifa  writes,  that  he  ufually  giveth  Quick-filver  to  children  ready  to  die  of  the  worms.*  Avicen 
confirmeth  this,  averring  that  many  have  drunk  Quick-filver  without  any  harm,  wherefore  he  mix- 
eth  it  in  his  ointments  againft  fcales  and  fcabs  in  little  children  whence  came  that  common  medi¬ 
cine  amongft  country  people  to  kill  lice  by  anointing  the  head  with  Quick-filver  mixed  with  butter 
or  axmgia,  Matthiolus  affirmeth  that  many  think  it  the  laft  and  chiefefl  remedy  to  give  to  women  Quick  filrer 
in  travel  that  cannot  be  delivered.!  proteft  to  fatisfie  my  felf  concerning  this  matter,!  gave  to  a  whelp  ^od  for  wo- 
pound  oi  Quick-filver,  which  being  drunk  down,  it  voided  without  any  harm  by  the  belly.  Where-  travel, 
by  you  rnay  underfland  that  it  is  wholly  without  any  venemous  quality.  Verily  it  is  the  only  and 
true  Antidote  of  the  Lues  venerea,  and  alfo  a  very  fit  medicine  for  all  malign  ulcers,  as  that  which 
more  powerfully  impugnstlieir  malignity  than  any  other  medicines  that  work  only  by  their  firft  qua¬ 
lities.  Befides,  againft  that  contumacious  fcab,  which  is  vulgarly  called  Malim  fancii  manis,  there  For  the  difeafe 
there  is  not  any  more  fpeedy  or  certain  remedy.  Moreover  Guido  writes,  that  if  a  plate  of  lead  be  called  Malum 
befmeared  or  rubbed  therewith,  and  then  for  fome  fpace  laid  upon  an  ulcer,  and  conveniently  faft- 
ned,that  it  will  foften  the  callous  hardnefs  of  the  lips  thereof, and  bring  it  to  cicatrization  jWhich  thing 
1  my  felf  have  often  found  true  by  experience;  ^ 

Certainly  before  Guido,  Galen  much  commended  Quick-filver  againft  malign  ulcers  and  cancers :  Lib  de  comp. 
Neither  doth  Galen  affirm  that  lead  is  poyfonous  (which  many  affirm  poyfonous,  becaufe  it  confifts  ihid  'fecund.  lot, 
of  much  Quick-filver)  but  he  only  faith  thus  much,  that  water  too  long  kept  in  leaden  pipes  and  ch 
fterns  by  reafon  of  the  droflTinefs  that  it  ufeth  to  gather  in  lead,  caufeth  bloody  fluxes,  which  alfo  is 
familiar  to  brafs  and  copper.  Otherwife  many  could  not  without  danger  bear  in  their  bodies  leaden 
bullets  during  the  fpace  of  fo  many  years,  as  ufually  they  do.  It  is  reported .  It  is  declared  by  T/je- 
in  the  following  hiftories,  how  powerful  Quick-filver  is  to  refolve  and  affwage  pain  and 
inflammations.  Not  long  fince,  (faith  he)  a  certain  Dodfor  of  Phyfick  his  boy  was  troubled  with  Againft  the 
parotides,  with  great  fwelling,  heat,  pain  and  beating  ^  tohimbythecommonconfentof  thePhy- 
ficians  there  prefent,  I  applied  an  Anodyne  medicine,  whofe  force  was  fo  great,  that  the  tumor  ma- 
nifeftly  fubfided  at  the  firlt  drelfing,  and  the  pain  was  much  alfwaged.  At  the  fecond  drdfing  all 
the  fymptoms  were  more  mitigated.  At  the  third  dreffing,  I  wondring ,  at  the  fo  great  elfcdf  of 


an 
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an^/w^vneCataplafm,  obfeivcd  that  there  was  Quick-filva  mixed  therewith,  and  this  happened 
through  the  neelisence  of  the  Apothecary,  who  mixed  the  fimple  Anodyne  medicine  prelcribed  by  us, 

in  a  mortar  wherein  but  a  while  before  he  had  mixed  an  ointment  whereinto  Quick-filver  had  en- 

tred  whofe  teliques,  and  fome  part  thertof  yet  remained  therein.  This  which  once  by  chance  fuc- 
ceeded  well  I  afterwards  wittingly  and  willingly  ufed  to  a  certain  Gentlewoman  troubled  with  the 
like  difc3^h^5  polTeffing  all  the  region  behind  the  ears,  much  of  the  throat,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
cheek  whii  as  nature  helped  by  common  remedies,  could  not  evacuate  neither  by  refolution  nor 
'  fuppuration,  the  contained  matter  greatly  vexing  her  with  pin  and  pulfatipn  •,  I  to  the  medicine 
formerly  ufed,  by  the  confent  of  the  Phyficians,  put  fome  Quick-filver,  fo  within  a  few  days,  the 
tumor  was  digefted  and  refolved.  But  feme  will  fay  it  refolves  the  ftrength  of  the  nerves  and  limbs, 

^  as  you  may  fee  by  fuch  as  have  been  anointed  therewith  for  the  Lues  venerea^  who  tremble  in  all 

their  limbs  during  the  reft  of  their  lives.  This  is  true,  if  any  ufe  it  too  intemperately  without  mea- 
fure,  and  a  difeafe  that  may  require  fo  great  a  remedy  •,  for  thus  we  fee  the  Gilders,  Plumbers,  and 
fuch  as  dig  in  mines,  by  the  continual  afeent  of  the  vapors  of  Quick  filver  to  the  brain,  the  fountain 
of  the  nerves,  by  refolvingthe  fpirits,  and  diffipating  the  radical  and  fubftantiftek  moifture,  maketh 
them  fubiedf  to  the  trembling  of  their  joints.  Verily,  if  it  be  killed  and  incorporate  with  hogs- 

ereafe,  and  a  lift  befmeared  therewith,  which  may  encompafs  the  body  like  a  girdle,  it  will  drive 

Aoainftlice  awaylice,  fleas  and ciwicerv  and  anointed  about  the  navel,  it  kills  the  worms  in  the  guts.  There 
atS  fliesl  &c.  are  two  forts  of  Quick-filver,  the  one  natural,  the  other  artificial.  The  natural  is  found  running 
The  kinds  or  flowing  in  the  veins  and  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  amongft  metals,  and  in  the  rornaces  or  iilver- 

thereof.  ,  ,  ^he  Artificial  is  made  of  minium  (as  it  is  in  Vitruvius  )  and  of  the  powder  of  Ivory.  Alfo 

.  it  is  probable  that  by  art  it  may  be  extracted  out  of  all  metals,  but  chiefly  out  of  Lead  and  Cinnabaris, 

You  may  eafily  diftinguilh  thefe  kinds  by  the  dull  and, blackilh  colour,  tough  and  grofs  fubftance, 
which  as  it  runs,  leaves  an  impreffion  like  melted  greafe,  being  as  it  were  the  excrement  of  lead. 
Howtopurifie  The  beft  Quick-filver  of  all  is  pure,  clear,  thin,  and  very  white :  it  may  be  cleanfed  with  the  drofs 
if-  of  lead,  and  becomes  more  then  being  boiled  in  (harp  vinegar,  with  fage,  rofemary,  iyme,^  lavender^ 

Or  elfe  give  it  by  a  pound  at  a  time  to  a  whelp  to  drink  down,  and  being  caft  forth  by  it,  boil  it 
again  in  vinegar,  for  thus  it  hath  wondrous  faculties,  and  fitly  given  produceth  marvelous  effeefts  i 
-  nothing  is  more  contrary  thereto  than  fire.  For  (^lick-filver  though  of  its  own  nature  ponderous^ 

flieth  upwards  by  the  force  of  the  fire,  and  forfaketh  gold  by  that  means,  than  which  nothing  is  more 

friendly  to  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Of  the  Vnicorns  Horn, 

THere  are  vety  many  at  this  day  who  think  themfelves  excellently  well  armed  againft  poyfon 
and  all  contagion,  if  they  be  provided  with  fome  powder  of  Unicorns-horn,  or  (ome  infu- 
fion  made  therewith.  Therefore  I  have  though  it  good  to  examine  more  diligently  how 
much  truth  this  inveterate,  and  grounded  opinion  hath.  The  better  to  perform  this  task,  I  will 
propound  three  heads,  whereto  I  will  diredt  my  whole  dilcourfe.  The  firft  (hall  be  of  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  this  word  Vnieorn.  The  fecond,  whether  there  be  any  fuch  thing  really  and  truly  fo  called, 
or  whether  it  be  not  rather  imaginary  j  like  as  the  Chimera  and  "Tragelaphus  f  The  third,  whether 
that  which  is  faid  to  be  the  horn  of  fuch  a  beaft,  hath  any  force  ot  faculty  againft  poyfons  ?  For  the 
firft,  that  is,  the  name,  it  is  fomewhat  more  obfeure  what  the  word  (  being  Licorn)  in  French  may 
What  the  fignifie,  than  what  the  Latin  or  Greek  word  is.  For  the  French  nanie  is  further  from  the  word  pad 
name  imports,  fignification  j  but  it  is  fo  clear  and  manifeft,  that  this  word  'Unicornis  amongft  the  Latines  fignifieth  , 
a  beaft  having  but  one  horn,  as  it  is  vulgarly  known  \  the  fame  thing  is  meant  by  the  Greek  word 
Monoceros,  But  now  for  the  fecond,  I  think  that  beaft  that  is  vulgarly  called  and  taken  for  an  Uni- 
corn,  is  rather  a  thing  imaginary  than  really  in  the  world.  I  am  chiefly  induced  to  believe  thus,  by 
That  there  is  thefe  conjedfures.  Becaufc  of  thofe  who  have  travelled  over  the  world,  there  is  not  one  that  profef- 
no  fuch  beaft  fgth  that  ever  he  did  fee  that  creature.  Certainly  the  Romans  conquered  the  world,  and  being  moft 
as  an  unicorn,  fearchers  after  all  things  which  were  rare  and  fo  excellent,  if  any  where  in  any  corner  of  the 

worid  this  beaft  could  have  been  found,  they  would  have  found  it  out,  and  engraven  it  upon  their 
coins,  or  arms,  as  they  did  Crocodiles,  Elephants,  Eagles,  Panthers,  Lions,  Tigers,  and  other 
creatures  unknown  to  thefe  countries.  For  thefe  that  have  written  of  the  Unicorn,  either  that  they 
have  heard,  or  that  hath  been  delivered  by  tradition,  or  what  they  in  their  minds  and  fancies  have 
conceived,  you  (hall  fcarce  find  two  that  agree  together,  either  in  thedeferiptionof  the  body,  or  in 
lJb.2.cap.zi.  the  nature  and  condition  of  her.  Fliny  writes,  that  Unicorns  are  for  the  falhion  of  their  bodies  like 
toanhorfcj  that  is,  as  interprets  it,  of  the  bignefs  of  an  Horfe,  with  the  head  of  an  Hart, 

the  feet  of  an  Elephant,  the  tail  of  a  Boar,  with  one  black  horn  in  the  midft  of  his  forehead,  of  the 
Munflsrs  opi-  length  of  two  cubits.  Munjier,  who  (as  Matthhlus  ]C^s)  nevet  faw  Unicorns  befides  painted  ones, 
nion  concern-  doth  on  the  contrary  affirm  them  not  to  be  of  the  bignefs  of  an  Horfe,  but  of  an  Hind-calf  of  three 
ing  unicorns,  ^  months  old,  not  with  feet  like  an  Elephant,  but  cleft  like  thofe  of  Goats,  with  an  horn  not  only 
'  of  two,  but  oft-times  ofthree  cubits  long,  of  a  Weazle-colour,  with  a  neck  not  very  long,  nor  very 
hairy,  but  having  few  and  (hort  hairs  hanging  to  the  one  fide  of  the  neck,  the  legs  are  lean  and 
fmall,  the  buttocks  high,  but  very  hairy.  Cardane  diffenting  from  both  thefe,  writes  that  he  hath 
Tom.  1.  lib.  5.  forehead,  but  that  it  is  only  of  the  length  of  three  fingers.  Andrews  Lhevet 

Cap.  5.  cojmogr.  Unicorn  feen  by  a  certain  Turkifti  San  jach,  which  was  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Bull,  of  five 

or  fix  months  old,  and  had  one  horn,  but  that  not  in  the  midft  of  his  forehead,  but  upon  the  top  of 
the  crown  of  the  head  •»  he  was  legged  and  footed  like  anAfs,  but  longer  haired,  and  had  ears  not 
much  unlike  the  Rangifer,  a  beaft  not  unknown  in  the  fubpolar  01  Northern  countries. 


Thus 
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Thus  various  therefore  is  the  report  concerning  the  iliape  of  this  Beaft.  Neither  is  there  lefs  differ¬ 
ence  concerning  her  nature  and  conditions.  For  Tliny  writes,  that  the  Unicorn  is  a  inoft  fierce 
heart,  and  hath  a  great  bell  owing  voice,  and  that  ftie  cannot  therefore  be  taken  alive.  Cardane  ren¬ 
ders  a  reafon  of  this  fiercenefs,  Becaufe  (faith  he)  it  inhabits  the  deferts  of  ^Ethiopia,  a  region  fualid^ 
and  flthy,  abounding  mth  Toads^and  fuch  lik^venemous  creatures.  Others  on  the  contrary  affirm  her  to 
be  of  a  mort  mild,  amiable,  and  gentle  nature  of  all  others,  unlefs  one  purpofely  offend  her, or  life  her 
too  harfhly,  for  feeing  fhe  feeds  not  byrtooping  her  head  to  the  ground,  becaufe  the  is  hindred  there¬ 
from  by  the  length  of  her  horn,  rtie  murt  neceffarily  feed  upon  the  fruit  that  hangeth  upon  trees  i  out 
of  cratches  or  mans  hand  fhe  fearlelly  and  harmlelly  takes  all  manner  of  fruits,  herbs,  (heaves  of 
corn,  apples,  pears,  oranges  and  pulfe.  And  herein  they  have  proceeded  fo  far,  that  they  feign 
they  will  love  Virgins,  entifed  by  their  beauty,  fo  that  rtayed  in  the  contemplation  of  them  and 
allured  by  their  enticements,  they  by  this  means  are  often  taken  by  hunters.  In  this  opinion  is 
LuesVartoman,  who  denies  that  Unicorns  are  wild  or  fierce  j  for  he  faith,  thathefaw  two,  which  nion  of  the 
were  fent  out  to  the  Sultan,  who  kept  them  (hut  up  in  Penns,  mMecha,  a  city  of^rf<?tureof 

Ff/w,  renowned  by  the  Sepulcher  of  Mahomet,  travelling  thither,  tells  that  he  diligently 

inquired  of  the  inhabitants,  what  their  opinion  was  of  fuch  a  heart,  yet  could  he  never  hear  any  ti¬ 
dings  thereof.  Whence  it  is  eafie  to  difeern,  that  fuch  hearts  have  neither  been  in  our,  nor  in  Var- 
tomans  times.  The  fo^reat  variety  of  diffenting  opinions,  cafily  induceth  me  to  believe  that  this 
word,  Vnicorn^  is  not  the  proper  nameofany  heart  in  the  world,  3nd  that  it  is  a  thing  only  feigned 
by  Painters,  and  Writers  of  natural  things,  to  delight  the  readers  and  beholders.  For  as  there  is 
but  one  right  way,but  many  by-ways,  and  windings, fo  the  fpeech  of  truth  is  but  one, and  that  always 
fimple  and  like  it  fclf-,  but  that  of  a  lie  is  diverfe,  and  which  may  eafily  fefel  it  felf,  by  the  repug¬ 
nancy  and  incongruity  of  opinions,  if  one  fhould  fay  nothing.  What  therefore  (will  fome  fay  of 
what  creatures)  are  thefe  horns,  which  we  fee  wholly  different  from  others,  if  they  be  not  of  Uni¬ 
corns  ?  7hevet  thinks  them  nothing  elfe  than  Elephants  bones  turned  and  made  into  the  fafhion  that  what  the  of- 
we  fee  them, for  thus  in  the  Eaftern  Countries, fome  crafty  merchants  and  cunning  companions  turn  binary  uni- 
hollow,  and  being  foftned,  draw  to  what  length  thefe  pleafe  the  teeth  of  the  firti  Kohard^  which  cornshottisaxi 
lives  in  the  Red  and  JEthiopan  Sea,  and  being  fo  handled,  they  fell  them  for  Unicorns  horn.  Ve¬ 
rily  that  which  is  termed  Unicorns  horn,  being  burnt,  fends  forth  a  fmell  like  to  Ivory.  Now  Car- 
danm  affirms  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  Elephants  made  foftby  art,  may  be  drawn  forth  and 
brought  into  what  form  you  pleafe  like  as  Ox-bones  are.  For  what  is  there  in  the  world  which  the 
thirrting  defire  of  gold  will  not  make  men  to  adulterate  and  counterfeit  *,  But  it  is  time  that  we  come 
to  the  third  fcope.  Grant  there  be  Unicorns  i  murt  it  therefore  follow  that  their  horns  murt  be  of  The  utiewris 
fuch  efficacy  againrt  poyfons  ?  If  we  judg  by  events,  and  the  experience  of  things,  I  can  proteft  thus  isnoc  efi 
much,  that  I  have  often  made  trial  thereof,  yet  could  I  never  find  any  good  fuccefs  in  the  ufe  there- 
of  againrt  poyfons,  in  fuch  as  I  have  had  in  cure.  If  the  matter  murt  be  tried  by  witneffes  and  au-  ' 
thorities,  a  great-part  of  the  Phylicians  ofbetter  note  b^ave  long  fince  bid  it  adieu,  and  have  detrad:- 
edfrom  the  divine  and  admirable  vertues  for  which  it  formerly  was  fo  much  defired.  And  this  they 
have  done,  moved  thereto  by  many  jurt,  but  two  efpecial  reafons.  The  firft  is  of  Kondektim,  who  j-l  j  j 
in  this  cafe  affirms  that  horns  are  endued  with  no  tafte  nor  fmell  i  and  therefore  have  no  effed  in  cap 
Phyfick,  unlefs  it  be  to  dry  ;  neither  (faith  he)  am  I  ignorant  that  fuch  as  have  them,  much  predi-  Horns  and 
cate  their  worth,  fo  to  make  the  greater  benefit  and  gain  by  them,  as  of  the  (havings  or  ferapings  bones  not  ef- 
of  Unicorns  horn,  which  they  fell  tor  the  weight  in  gold,  as  that  which  is  fingular  good  againrt  fe^n^^nnhrfl 
poyfons  and  worms,  which  things,  I  think,  Harts-horn  and  Ivory  do  no  lefs  eifedually  perform 
Which  is  the  caufe  why,  for  the  fame  difeafe,  and  with  the  like  fuccefs,  1  preferibe  Ivory  to  fuch  as 
are  poor,  and  Unicorns  horn  to  the  rich,  as  that  they  fo  much  defire.  This  is  the  opinion  oiKon- 
dektiitf,  who,  without  any  difference,  was  wont,  for  Unicorns  horn,  to  preferibe  not  only  Harts¬ 
horn  or  Ivory,  but  alfo  the  bones  of  Horfes  and  Dogs,  and  the  (tones  of  Myrobalanes,  Another  rea¬ 
fon  is,  that  whatfoever  refills  poyfon  is  cordial,  that  is,  fit  to  ftrengthen  the  heart,  which  is  chiefly 
alfailed  by  poyfons  •,  but  nothing  is  convenient  to  ftrsngthen  the  heart,  unlefs  it  be  by  laudable 
blood  or  fpirit,  which  two  are  only  familiar  to  the  heart,  as  being  the  work-houfe  of  the  arterious 
blood  and  vital  fpirits :  For  all  things  are  preferved  by  their  like,  as  they  are  dertroyed  by  their  con¬ 
traries,  for  all  things  that  generate,  generate  things  like  themfelves.  But  Unicorns  horn,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  no  fmell,  fo  neither  hath  it  any  aery  parts,  but  is  wholly  earthy  and  dry  *,  neither  can  it  be  con¬ 
verted  into  blood  by  the.digertive  faculty,  for  as  it  is  without  juice,  fo  is  it  without  flerti :  For  as  it 
cannot  be  turned  into  Chylus^  fo  neither  is  it  fit  to  become  Chymm,  that  is,  juice  or  blood.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  joyned  to  the  heart  by  no  fimilitude,nor  familiarity  .Furthermore  there  is  not  a  word  in  Hip¬ 
ocrates  and  Galen  concerning  the  Unicorns  horn,  who  notwithfianding  have  in  fo  many  plac4 
commended  Harts-horn.  Therefore  D.  the  chief  Phyfician  of  King  Charles  the  ninth 

often  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  would  very  willingly  take  away  that  curtom  of  dipping  a  piece  of  UnicornS 
horn  in  the  Kings  cup,  but  that  he  knew  that  opinion  to  be  fo  deeply  ingraffed  in  the  minds  of  men 
that  he  fcYed,  that  it  would  foarce  be  impugned  by  reafen.  Befides  (he  faid)  if  fuch  a  fuperftitious 
medicine  do  no  good,  fo  certainly  it  doth  no  harm,  unlefs  it  be  to  their  efiates  that  buy  it  with  gold 
or  elfe  by  accident,  becaufe  Princes,  whilft  they  relie  more  than  is  fitting  upon  the  magnified  verA 
tues  of  this  horn,  ncgledt  to  arm  themfelves  againrt  poyfons  by  other  more  convenient  means  fb* 
that  death  oft-times  takes  them  at  unawares.  When  as  upon  a  time  I  inquired  oF Lues  Vuret  ths 
Kings  Phyfician  and  Profeffot  (by  reafon  of  the  great  opinion  that  all  learned  men  iuftly  had  of  his 
learning  and  yudgmenO  what  he  thought  of  this  horn ;  He  anfwered  that  he  attributed  no  faculties 
thereto;  for  the  confirmation  whereof  he  rendred  the  fecond  reafon  I  have  formerly  given  but 
more  largely  and  elegantly ;  neither  feared  he  to  affinn  it  aloud,  and  in  plain  words  to  his  auditory 
ol  learned  men  coming  from  all  parts  to  hear  him.  But  if  at  any  time  (  orecome  by  the  fault  of  In  what  cm 
thctimesandplace)  he  prefcribed  this  horn;  that  he  did  it  for  no  other  intent,  than  to  help  faint- 8<»d. 
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ines  or  fwoundings  that  happen  by  the  abundance  of  ferous  humors,  floating  in  the  orifice  of  the 
ventricle,  which  makes  men  ill  difpofed,  becaufe  this  mixed  with  other  things  endued  with  the 
like  faculty,  hath  power  to  drink  up  the  waterilh  humidity  by  its  earthy  drinefs.  But  fome  will  re¬ 
ply,  that  nkther  the  Lcw«za«,  wm  Armenian  have  any  juice  in  them,  neither  any  fmell,  nor 
aery  fpirit.  It  is  granted  *,  neither  truly  are  fuch  things  truly  and  properly  called  cordial,  but  only 
by  event  and  accident,  for  that  by  the  excellent  and  aftridive  faculty  they  have,  and  flopping  the 
paflages  of  the  velTels,  they  hinder  the  poifon  from  entring  into  the  heart.  ^  This  is  my  opinion  of  the 
Unicorns  honi,  which  if  any  do  not  approve  of,  he  (hall  do  me  a  favour,  if  for  the  publick  good,  he 
(hail  freely  oppofe  his  ■>  but  in  the  interim  take  this  in  good  part  which  I  have  done. 

"the  end  of  the  one  and  tmntieth  Book^ 
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t  , 

•  ■  like  defcription  of  the  Tlagne* 

He  Plague  is  a  cruel  and  cpntagious  difeafe,  which  every  where,  like  a  common  difeafe, 
invading  Man  and  Beafl,  kills  very  many ,  being  attended,  and  aS  it  were  aflbciated 
with  a  continual  Feaver,  Botches,  Carbuncles,  Spots,  Naufeoufnefs,  Vomitings,  and 
other  fuch  tnalign  accidents.  This  difeafe  is  not  fo  pernicious  or  hurtful,  by  any  ele¬ 
mentary  quality,  as  from  a  certain  poyfonous  and  venenate  malignity,  the  force  where¬ 
of  exceeds  the  condition  of  common  putrefadion  •,  Yeti  will  not  deny,  but  that  it  is  more  hurtful 
in  certain  bodies,  times  and  regions,  as  alfo  many  other  difeafes,  of  which  makes  men- 

tion  But  from  hence  we  can  only  colled,  that  the  force  and  malignity  of  the  plague  may  be  en- 
creafed  or  diminilhed,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  elementary  qualities  concurring  with  it  v 

but  not  the  whole  nature  and  elTencethereofto  depend  thereon.  •  .  ,  ,  r 

This  peftiferous  poyfon  principally  affails  the  vital  fpint,  the  ftore-houfe  and  original  whereof 
is  the  heart  fothatif  the  vital  fpirit  prove  flrongcr,  it  drives  it  far  from  the  heart  *,  but  if  weaker. 
How  it  comes  ovicomeand  weakned  by  thchoftUe  afl'ault,  flies  back  into  the  fortrefs  of  the  heart,  by  the^ 

'  like  contagion  infeding  the  heart,  and  fo  the  whole  body,  being  fpread  into  it,  by  the  paffages  of 

the  srtenes#  • 

Hence  it*  is  peftilent  feavers  are  fometime  Ample  andfolitary  *,  otherwhiles  aflbciated  with  a 

troop  of  other  affeds,  as  Botches,  Carbuncles,  Blanes  and  Spots,  of  one  or  more  colours. 

The  original  It  is  probable  fuch  affeds  have  their  original  from  the  expulfive  faculty,  whether  ftrong  or  weak, 

ofbuboeVar-  provoked  by  the  malignity  of  the  raging  matter:  yet  afl'uredly  divers  fymptoms  and  changes  arift^ 
buacles,  &c.in  [ding  to  the  conftitution  of  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  condition  of  the  humor  in  which  the 
the  plague.  vj^uienc  v  of  the  plague  is  chiefly  inherent,  and  laftly  in  the  nature  of  the  efficient  caufe. 

I  thought  good,  bythisdefeription,  to  exprefs  the  nature  of  the  Plague,  at  this  my  firfl  entrance 
into  this  matter  •,  for  we  can  fcarce  comprehend  it  in  a  proper  definition.  For  although  the  force 
thereof  be  definite,  and  certain  in  nature,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  certain  and  manifeft  in  mens 
minds,  becaufe  it  never  happens  after  one  fort ;  fo  that  in  fo  great  variety,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fet 
down  any  thing  general  and  certain. 


Ams  3. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Divine  caufes  of  an  extraordinary  Blague, 

IT  is  a  confirmed,  conftant,  and  received  opinion  in  all  Ages  amongft  Chriftians,  that  the  pj^ue 
and  other  difeafes,  which  violently  alfail  the  life  of  man,  are  often  fent  by  the  jufl  anger 
punifhing  offences.  The  Prophet  Amos  hath  long  fince  taught  it,  faying.  Shall  there  be  affi^y 
on  ?  Shall  then  be  evil  in  a  City,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?  On  which  truly  we  ought  daily  to  m^r- 
tate,  and  that  for  two  caufes:  The  firfl  is,  that  we  always  bear  this  in  mind,  that  we  enjoy  health  v 
live,  move,  and  have  our  beings  from  God  and  that  it  defeends  froni  that  Father  of  Light  i  and 

for  this  caufe  we  are  always  bound  to  give  him  great  and  exceeding  thanks.  The  other  is,  that 
knowing  the  calamities,  by  fending  whereof  the  Divine  anger  proceeds  to  revenge  we  may  at 
length  repent,  and  leaving  the  way  ofwickednefs,  walk  in  thepathsof  Godlinefs.  i'or  ^us  we 
fhaU  learn  to  fee  in  God,  ourfelves,  the  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  true  knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  thj 
plague,  and  by  a  certain  Divine  Philofophy,  teach  God  to  be  the  beginning  and  caufe  ot  the  tecond 
cauics  have  ^auies  which  we  cannot  well  without  the  firfl  caufe  go  about  nor  attempt,  muchjets  permrrn  any 
their  power  ,  •  ’  for  from  hence  they  borrow  their  force,  order,  and  conftancy  of  order-,  to  that  they  lerve 

asinllrumentsforGod,  who  rules  and  governs  us,  and  the  whole  world  to  perform  all  his  works, 
^  ’  by  that  conflant  courfe  of  order,  which  he  hath  appointed  unchangeable  from  tne  beginning 


The  fecond 
cauics  have 
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Wherefore  all  caufe  of  a  plague  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  thefe  near  and  inferior  caufes  or  begin¬ 
nings,  as  the  Epicures  and  Lucianifts  commonly  do,  who  attributing  too  much,  yea  all  things  to 
Nature,  hath  left  nothing  to  Gods  providence.  On  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  think,  and  believe 
in  all  our  doings.  That  even  as  Ood  by  his  omnipotent  Power  hath  created  all  things  of  nothing, 
ib  he  by  his  eternal  Wifdom  preferves  and  governs  the  fame,  leads  and  inclines  them  as  he  pleafeth, 
yea  verily  at  his  pleafure  changeth  their  order,  and  the  whole  courfe  of  nature* . 

This  caufe  of  an  extraordinary  Plague^  as  we  confefs  and  acknowledge,  fo  here  we  will  not 
profecutc  it  any  further,  but  think  ht  to  leave  it  to  Divines,  becaufe  it  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
Nature,  in  which  I  will  now  contain  my  felf.  Wherefore  let  us  come  to  the  natural  caufes  of  the. 
Plague. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Natural  caufes  of  the  Plague.,  and  chiefly  of  the  Seminary  of  the  Plague  by  the 

corruption  of  the  Air, 

THe  general  and  natural  caufes  of  the  Plague  are  abfolutely  two,  that  is ,  the  infedion  of  The  general 
corrupt  air,  and  a  preparation  and  fitneis  of  corrupt  humors  to  take  that  infedion  i  for  it  of  the 

is  noted  before,  out  of  the  dodrine  of  G^t/ew,  that  our  humors  may  be  corrupted,  andde-  de  he, 

generate  into  fuch  an  alienation  as  may  equal  the  malignity  of poyfon.  affehis. 

The  air  is  corrupted,  when  the  four  feafons  of  the  year  have  not  their  feafonablenefs,  or  dege¬ 
nerate  from  themfelves,  either  by  alteration  or  by  alienation  :  as  if  the  conftitution  of  the  whole 
year  be  moift  and  rainy ,  by  reafon  of  grofs  and  black  clouds  i  if  the  Winter  be  gentle  and  warm, 
without  any  Northerly  wind,  which  is  cold  and  dry,  and  by  that  means  contrary  to  putrefadion :  ye^r  may\c 
if  the  Spring  which  Ihould  be  temperate,  lhall  be  faulty  in  any  excefs  ofdiftemper  •,  if  the  Autumn  faid  to  v4nt 
fhall  be  ominous  by  fires  in  the  air,  with  Ifars  (hooting,  and  as  it  were  falling  down,  or  terrible  feafona' 
comets,  never  feen  without  fome  difafter  i  if  the  fummer  be  hot,  cloudy  and  moilf,  and  with-  Henefs. 
out  winds,  and  the  clouds  flie  from  the  South  into  the  North.  Thefe  and  fuch  like  unnatural 
conftitutions  of  the  feafons  of  the  year,  were  never  better,  or  more  excellently  handled  by  any , 
than  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Books  Epidemion,  Therefore  the  air  from  hence  draws  the  feeds  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  the  peftilence,  which  at  length,  the  like  excels  of  qualities  being  brought  in,  it  fends 
into  the  humors  of  our  bodies,  chiefly  fuch  as  are  thin  and  ferous  s  although  the  peftilence  doth  not 
always  neceffarily  arife  from  hence ,  but  fome-whiles  fome  other  kind  of  cruel  and  infedious 

difeafe.  , 

But  neither  is  the  air  only  corrupted  by  thefe  fuperiour  caufes,  but  alfo  by  putrid  and  filthy  ftink-  How  the  air 
ing  vapors  fpread  abroad  through  the  air  encompalling  us,  from  the  bodies  and  carkaffes  of  things  maybecor- 
tiot  buried,  gapings  and  hollowneffes  of  the  earth,  or  finks  and  fuch  like  places  being  opened  :  for 
the  fea  often  overflowing  the  land  in  fome  places,  and  leaving  in  the  mud  or  hollownelfes  of  the 
earth  (caufed  by  earth-quakes)  the  huge  bodies  of  monftrous  fi(hes,  which  it  hides  in  its  waters,  hath 
given  both  the  occafion  and  matter  of  a  plague.  For  thus  in  our  time,  a  Whale  caft  upon  the  Tufean 
Ihore,  prefently  caufed  a  plague  over  all  that  countrey. 

But  as  fi(hes  infed  and  breed  a  plague  in  the  air,  fo  the  air  being  corrupted  often  caufeth  a  pefti-  ‘ 
fence  in  the  fea  among  fifhes,  efpecially  when  they  either  fwim  on  the  top  of  the  water,  or  are  infed- 
cd  by  the  peftilent  vapors  of  the  earth  lying  under  them,  and  riling  into  the  air  through  the  body  of 
the  water,  the  latter  whereof  Arifiotle  faith,  hapneth  but  feldom.  But  it  often  chanceth,  that  the  Lif.  8.  hifi, 
plague  raging  in  any  country,  many  filhes  are  caft  upon  the  coaft,  and  may  be  feen  lying  on  great 
heaps.  But  fulphureous  vapors,  or  fuch  as  partake  of  any  other  malign  quality,  fent  forth  from 
places  under  ground,  by  gapings  and  gulfs  opened  by  earth-quakes,  not  only  corrupt  the  air,  but 
alfo  infed  and  taint  the  feeds,  plants,  and  all  the  fruits  which  we  eat,  and  fo  transfer  the  peftilent 
corruption  into  us,  and  thofe  beafts  on  which  we  feed,  together  with  our  nourifhment.  The  truth 
whcxeoi  Empedocles  made  manifeft,  who  by  (hutting  up  a  great  gulf  of  the  earth,  opened  in  a  valley 
between  two  mountains,  freed  all  Sicily  from  a  plague  caufed  from  thence. 

If  winds  riling  fuddenly  (hall  drive  fuch  hlthy  exhalations  from  thofe  regions  in  which  they  were 
peftiferous,  into  other  places,  they  alfo  will  carry  the  plague  with  them  thither. 

If  it  be  thus,  fome  will  fay,  it  (hould  feem  that  wherefoever  (linking  and  putrid  exhalations  a- 
rife,  as  about  (landing  pools,  finks  and  (hambles ,  there  (hould  the  plague  reign,  and  ftraight  fuf- 
focate  with  its  noyfome  poyfon  the  people  which  work  in  fuch  places :  but  experience  finds  this 
falfe. 

We  do  anfwer  that  the  Putrefadion  of  the  Plague  is  far  different ,  and  of  another  kind  than  this  Peftiferous 
common,  as  that  which  partakes  of  .a  certain  fecret  malignity^,  and  wholly  contrary  to  our  lives,  putrefaftion  h 
and  of  which  we  cannot  eafily  give  a  plain  and  manifeft  reafon.  Yet  that  vulgar  putrefadion  where-  wSry 
foever  it,  doth  eaftly  and  quickly  entertain  and  welcome  the  peftiferous  contagion,  as  often  as,  pucrefaftion. 
and  when  (be  ver  it  comes,  as  joined  to  it  by  a  certain  familiarity ,  and  at  length,  it  felf  degenerating 
into  a  peftiferous  malignity,  certainly  no  otherwife  than  thofe  difeafes  which  arife  in  the  plague  time, 
the  putrid  difeafes  in  our  bodies,  which  at  the  flrft  wanted  virulency  and  contagion,  as  Ulcers,  pu¬ 
trid  Feavers,  and  other  fuch  difbafes,  raifed  by  the  peculiar  default  of  the  humors,  eafily  degenerate  jn  a  peftilert 
into  peftilence,  prefently  receiving  the  taintureof  the  plague,  to  which  they  had  before  a  certain  conditution  of 
preparations.  Wherefore  in  time  of  the  Plague,  I  would  advife  all  men  to  (hun  fuch  exceeding  the  air, all  dif- 
ftinking  places,  as  they  would  the  plague  it  felf,  that  there  may  be  no  preparation  in  our  bodies,  or 
humors  to  catch  that  infedion  (without  which,  as  Galen  teacheth,  ‘the  Agent  hath  no  power  over  j 
the  Subjedf,  for  otherwife  in  a  plague-time,  the  ficknefs  would  equally  feize  upon  all)  fo  that  the  im-  jeb. 
preffion  of  the  peftiferous  quality  may  prefently  follow  that  difpofition* 

'  We 


of  the  blague. 
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How  the  air  But  when  we  fay  the  air  is  peftiknt,  wc  do  not  underftand  that  fincere,  elementary,  and  fimple, 

may  be  faid  to  ^5  jg  q^,-,  nature,  for  fuch  is  not  fubjed  to  putrefadrion  v  but  that  which  is  polluted  with  ill 

putrefie.  vapors  rifing  from  the  earth,  ftanding  waters,  Vaults,  or  fea,  and  degenerates,  and  is  changed  from 

its  native  purity  and  fimplicity.  But  certainly  amongft  all  the  conftitutions  of  the  air,  fit  to  receive 

a  peftilent  corruption,  there  is  none  more  fit  than  an  hot,moifi:  and  ftill  feafon  5  for  the  excefs  of  fuch 

A  Southerly  qualities  eafily  caufeth  putrefadion.  Wherefore  the  fouth  wind  reigning,  which  is  hot  and  moiff, 

conftitution  of  pj-incipally  in  places  near  the  fea,  there  flelh  cannot  long  be  kept,  but  it  prefentlyis  tainted  and 
the  air  is  the  ^  ^  j 
corrupted 

Fcrther,  we  mufl  know,  that  the  peftilent  malignity  which  rifeth  from  the  carkaffes  or  bodies 
of  men,  is  more  eafily  communicated  to  men  \  that  which  rifeth  from  oxen,  to  oxen  •,  and  that 
which  comes  from  fheep,  to  (beep  •,  by  a  certain  fympathy  and  familiarity  of  Nature  :  no  other- 
wife  than  the  Plague  which  (hall  fehe  upon  fome  one  in  a  Family,  doth  prefently  fpread  more 
quickly  amongft  the  reft  of  the.  Family,  by  reafon  ofthe  fimilitude  of  temper,  then  amongft  others 
of  an  other  Family,  difagrecing  in  their  whole  temper.  Therefore  the  air  thus  altered  and  eftran- 
ged  from  its  goodnefs  of  nature,  neceffarily  drawn  in  by  infpiration  and  tranfpiration,  brings  in  the 
feeds  of  the  Plague,  andfo  confequently  the  Plague  it  felf,  into  bodies  prepared  and  made  ready  to 
receive  it. 


fuel  ofthe 
Plague. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  preparation  of  humors  to  pktrefafihn,  and  ddmiJJjon  ofpefiferous  mprejfansm. 

HAving  fhewed  the  caufes  from  Which  the  air  doth  putrifie,  become  corrupt,  and  is  made 
partaker  of  a  peftilent  and  pOyfonous  conftitution  j  we  muft  now  declare  what  things  may 
caufe  the  humors  to  putrifie,  and  make  them  fo  apt  to  receive  and  retain  the  peftilent  air 
and  venenate  quality.  ■  ^ 

Three  ciufes  Humors  putrifie  either  from  fulnefs,  which  breeds  obftru6tion,  or  by  diftemperate  excefs  j  or  laft- 
of  the  jjy  admixture  of  corrupt  matter  and  evil  juice,  which  ill  feeding  doth  fpccially  caufe  to  abound  in 

morT”  °  *•  Plague  often  follows  the  drinking  of  dead  and  mufty  wines,  muddy  and  ftanding 

waters,  which  receive  the  finks  and  filth  of  a  City  *>  and  fruits  and  pulfe  eaten  without  diferetion  in  . 
fcarcity  of  other  corn,  asPeafe,  Beans,  Lentils,  Vetches,  Acorns,  the  roots  of  Fern,  and  Grafs  made 
into  Bread  :  For  fuch  meats  obftrud’,  heap  up  ill  humors  in  the  body,  and  weaken  theftrengthof 
The  faculties,  from  whence  proceeds  a  putrefa^ion  of  humors,  and  in  that  putrefa(if  ion  a  preparati¬ 
on  and  difpofition  to  receive,  conceive,  and  bring  forth  the  feeds  of  the  Plague  :  which  the  filthy 
fcabs,  malign  fores,  rebellious  ulcers  and  putrid  feavers,  being  all  fore-runners  of  greater  putrefad:!- 
paflionsofthe  on  and  corruption,  do  teftifie.  Vehement  pailions  ofthe  mind,  as  anger,  forrow,  grief^  vexation 
ward  Pu-  forward  this  corruption  of  humors,  all  which  hinder  natures  diligence  and  care  of 

trefaftion  of '  concodion :  For  as  in  the  Dog-days,  the  lees  of  wine  fubfiding  to  the  bottom,  are  by  the  ftrength 
the  humors,  and  efficacy  of  heat,  drawn  up  to  the  top,  and  mixed  with  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  wine,  as  it 
were  by  a  certain  ebullition,  or  working  i  fo  melancholick  humors,  being  the  dregs  or  lees  of  the 
blood,  ftirred  by  the  palTions  of  the  mind,  defile  or  taint  all  the  blood  with  their  feculent  impurity. 

We  found  that,  fome  years  agon  by  experience,  at  the  battel  of  S.  For  all  wounds,  by 

what  weapon  foever  they  were  made,  degenerated  into  great  and  filthy  putrefadions  and  corrupti¬ 
ons,  with  feavers  of  the  like  nature,  and  were  commonly  determined  by  death,  what  medicines  and 
how  diligently  foever  they  were  applied  i  which  caufed  many  to  have  a  falfe  fufpition  that  the  wea¬ 
pons  on  both  fides  were  poyfoned.  But  there  were  manifeft  figns  of  corruption  and  putrefadion  in 
the  bloud  let  the  f^me  day  that  any  were  hurt,  and  in  the  principal  parts  diifeded  afterwards  that  it 
was  from  no  other  caufe,  than  an  evil  conftitution  of  the  air,  and  the  minds  of  the  Souldiers  pervert¬ 
ed  by  hate,  anger  and  fear. 


CHAR  V. 

tVhat  fgns  in  the  Air  and  Earth  prognojiicate  a  Plague, 

WE  may  know  a  plague  to  be  at  hand  and  hang  over  us,  if  at  any  time  the  air  and  feafotis 
of  the  year  fwerve  from  their  natural  conftitution,  after  thofe  ways  I  have  mentioned 
before  i  if  frequent  and  long  continuing  Meteors,  or  fulphureous  Thunders  infed  the 
air*,  if  fruits,  feeds,  and  pulfe  be  worm-eaten  :  if  birds  forfake  their  nefts,  eggs,  or  young,  without 
why  abort!-  any  manifeft  caufe  *,  if  wc  perceive  women  commonly  to  abort,  by  continual  breathing  in  the  va- 
ons  are  fre-  porous  air,  being  corrupted  and  hurtful  both  to  the  Embryon  and  original  of  life,  and  by  which  it 
ffilen'  f"  fbn^'  being  fuffoca ted,  is  prefently  caft  forth  and  expelled.  Yet  notwithftanding  thofe  airy  impreffions 
I  ent  ea  on.  corrupt  the  air,  but  there  may  be  alfo  others  raifed  by  the  Sun  from  the  filthy  exhalati¬ 

ons  and  poyfonous  vapors  of  the  earth  and  waters,  or  of  dead  carkaffes,  which  by  their  unnatural 
mixture,  eafily  corrupt  the  air,  fubjed  to  alteration,  as  that  which  is  thin  and  moift,  from  whence 
divers  Epidemical  difeafes,  and  fuch  as  are  every  where  feize  upon  the  common  fort,  according  to 
A  with  the  feveral  kinds  of  corruptions,  fuch  as  that  famous  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  in 

difficulty  of  ^  j  Q  ^ei^t  almoft  all  over  the  world,  and  raged  over  all  the  Cities  and  Towns  of  France^ 

litwmaoy  great  heavinefs  ofthe  head  (whereupon  the  French  named  it  CucuHa)  with  a  ftraitnefs  of  the 

heart  and  lungs,  and  a  cough,  a  continual  feaver,  and  fometimes  raving. 

This,  although  it  feized  upon  many  more  than  it  killed,  yet  becaufe  they  commonly  died  who 
were  either  let  bloud,  or  purged,  it  (hewed  it  felf  peftilent  by  tlrat  violent  and  peculiar  and  unheard 
of  kind  of  malignity. 
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Such  alfo  was  the  Englifh  ox  Srveating-feaverj  which  unufual,  with  a  great  deal 

of  terror  invaded  all  the  lower  parts  of  and  the  Low-Countries,  from  the  year  1525  unto 

the  year  1530,  and  that  chiefly  in  Autumn. 

As  foon  as  this  pcftilent  difeafe  entred  into  any  City,  fuddenly  two  or  three  hundred  fell  lick  on 
one  day  i  then  it  departed  thence  to  fome  other  place.  The  people  ftrucken  with  it,  languifhino,  fell 
down  in  a  {wound,  and  lying  in  their  beds,  fweat  continually,  having  a  leaver,  a  frequent,  quick, 
and  unequal  pulfe  ,  neither  did  they  leave  fweating,  till  the  dileafe  left  them,  which  was  in  one  or 
two  days  at  the  moft  yet  freed  of  it,  they  languilhed  long  after  j  they  all  had  a  beating  or  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  _  which  held  fome  two  or  three  years,  and  others  all  their  life  alter.  ' 

At  the  flrft  beginning  it  killed  many,  before  the  force  of  it  was  known  ;  but  afterwards  very  few 
when  it  was  found  out  by  pradricc  and  ufe,  that  thofe  who  furthered  and  continued  their  fweats’ 
and  flrengthened  themfelves  with  cordials,  were  all  reflored.  But  at  certain  times  many  other  popu^ 
lardifeafesfprung  up,  as  putrid  feavers,  fluxes,  bloudy-fluxes,  catarrhs,  coughs,  phrenlies,  fqui- 
nanccs,  plurifies,  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  apoplexies,  lethargies  fmall 
pox  and  meailes,  fcabs,  carbuncles,  and  malign  puflles.  Wherefore  the  Plague  is  not  always  nor 
every  where  of  one  and  the  fame  kind,  but  of  divers  v  which  is  the  caufe  that  divers  names  are  im- 
pofed  upon  it,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  effeds  it  brings,  and  fymptoms  which  accompany  it, 
and  kinds  ot  putrefaction,  and  hidden  qualities  of  the  air. 

They  affirm,  when  the  Plague  is  at  hand,  that  Mufliroms  grow  in  greater  abundance  out  of  the 
tarth,  and  upon  the  furface  thereof  many  kinds  of  poyfonous  inject  a  creep  in  great  numbers  as  Spi¬ 
ders,  Catterpillars,  Butter-flies,  Gralhoppers,  Beetles,  Hornets,  Wafps,  Flies,  Scorpions’  Snails 
Locufts,  Toads,  Worms,  and  fuch  things  as  are  the  off-fpring  of  putrefadion.  And  alfo  wild  beafts’ 
nred  with  the  vaporous  malignity  of  their  dens  and  caves  in  the  Earth,  forfake  them,  and  Moles 
Toads^  Vipers^  Snakes,  Lizards,  Afps  and  Crocodiles  are  feen  to  flic  away,  and  remove  their  habita- 
nons  in  great  troops.  F or  thefe,  as  alfo  fome  other  creatures,  have  a  manifefl  power  by  the  gift  of 
God  and  the  inftind  of  Nature,  to  prefage  changes  of  weather,  as  rains,  fliowers,  and  fair  weather, 
and  ipions  of  the  year,  as  the  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  which  they  teftilie  by  their  fmging 
chirping, pying,  flying,  playing,  and  beating  with  their  wings,  and  ibch  like  figns :  fo  alfo  they  have 
a  perception  of  a  Plague  at  hand.  And  moreover,  the  carkaffes  of  fome  ot  them  which  took  lefs  heed 
of  themfelves,  fuffocated  by  the  peftiferous  poyfon  of  the  ill  air  contained  in  the  earth,  may  be  every 
where  found,  not  only  in  their  dens,  but,  alfo  in  the  plain  Helds.  ^ 

Thefe  vapors  corrupted  not  by  a  fimpie  putrefadion,  but  an  occult  malignity,  are  drawn  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  into  the  air,  by  the  force  of  the  Sun  and  Stars,  and  thence  condenfed  into 
clouds,  which  by  their  falling  upon  corn,  trees  and  grafs,  infed  and  corrupt  all  things  which  the 
earth  produceth,  and  alfo  kills  thofe  creatures  which  feed  upon  thenr,  yet  brute  beafts  fooner  than 
men,  as  which  ftoop  and  hoM  their  heads  down  towards  the  ground  ( the  maintainer  and  breeder  of 
this  poyfon)  that  they  may  get  their  food  from  thence.  Therefore  at  fuch  times,  skilful  husbandmen 
taught  by  long  experience,  never  drive  their  Cattel  or  Sheep  to  pafture,  before  that  the  Sun,  by  the 
force  of  his  beams,  hath  wafted  and  diffipated  into  air,  this  peftiferous  dew  hanging  and  abiding  up¬ 
on  the  boughs  and  leaves  of  trees,  herbs,  corn  and  fruits. 

But  on  the  contrary,  that  peftilence  which  proceeds  from  fome  malign  quality  from  above,  by  rea- 
foil  of  evil  and  certain  con jundion  of  the  Stars,  is  more  hurtful  to  men  and  birds,  as  thofe  who  are 
nearer  to  Heaven. 


The  Engliffi 

Sweating-jiC^ 

mfs. 


The  Plague  15 
not  the  defi¬ 
nite  name  of 
one  difeafe. 

What  figns  iri 
the  earth  fore^ 
tell  a  plague; 


How  peftilenc 
vapors  may 
kill  plants  and 
trees. 


CHAP.  VI. 

By  ufing  what  cautions  in  Air  and  diet,  one  may  prevent  the  Plague. 

HAvIng  declared  the  figns  foreftiewing  a  Peftilence  :  now  we  muft  ffiewby  what  means  we 
niay  ihun  the  nnminent  danger  thereof,  and  defend  our  felves  from  it.  No  prevention  feem- 
ed  more  certain  to  the  Antients,  than  moft  fpcedily  to  remove  into  places  far  diftant  from 
the  inteded  place,  and  to  be  moft  flow  in  their  return  thither  again.  But  thofe,  who  by  reafon  of 
thpr  bufiivfs  or  imployments,  cannot  change  their  habitation,  muft  principally  have  a  care  of  two 
things.  The  Hrft  is,  that  they  ftrengthen  their  bodies,  and  the  principal  parts  thereof,  againftthe 
dayly  imminent  invafions  of the  poyfon,  or  the  peftiferous  and  venenate  Air.  The  other,  that  they 
abate  the  force  of  it,  that  it  may  not  imprint  its  viruleney  in  the  body which  may  be  done  by  cor¬ 
recting  the  excels  of  the  quality  inclining  towards  it,  by  the  oppofition  of  its  contrary  :  For  if  it  be 
hotter  than  is  i^et,  it  muft  be  tempered  with  cooling  things  •,  if  too  cold,  with  heating  things  • 
yet  this  will  iwffuffice:  For  we  ought  befidcs,  to  amend  and  purge  the  corruptions  ofthhvenenate 
malignity  diftuled  through  it,  by  fmells  and  perfumes  refifting  the  poyfon  thereof.  The  body  will  be 
ftrengthened  and  more  powerfully  refill  the  infedled  Air,  if  it  want  excrementitious  humors,  which 
may  be  procured  by  purging  and  bleeding  i  and  for  the  reft  a  convenient  diet  appointed,  as  Ihunnincy 
much  variety  ot  and  hot  and  moift  things,  and  all  fuch  which  are  eafily  corrupted  in  the  fto- 

mach,  and  caufe  obftrudlions,  fuch  as  thofe  things  which  be  made  by  Comfit-makers  i  we  muft  Ihun 

fatiety  and  drunkennefs,  for  both  of  them  weaken  the  powers,  which  are  prefer  ved  by  the  moderate 
me  of  meats  of  good  juice.  ^ 

Let  moderate  exercifes  in  a  clear  Air,  and  free  from  any  venemous  tainture,  precede  your  meals 

Let  the  belly  have  due  evacuation  either  by  Nature  or  Art.  ''  ^ 

ftrciigthened  with  Cordials  and  Anti^' 

ofepitKems,  ointments,  eniplaliers, 
tablets,  opiates,  fumigations,  and  fuch  like. 

Make  choice  of  a  pure  air,  and  tree  from  all  pollution,  and  far  remote  from  ftinking  places,  for 
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Change  of  pk- 
ces  the  furefl 
prevention  of 
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Two  things  of 
chief  accoun  t 
for  preventiori 


Diet  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  the 
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pirco—  f„ch  as  is  moft  fit  to 

VffeththeU  and  is  the  breeder  of  many  dif- 

TT\  d  •  “ 

S^dr^d  rs 

^  fn  the  nature  ofa  Southern  :  wherefore  the  windows  muft  be  (hut  up  on  that  fide  o|  the  houfe 
"rwhich  they  blow,  bnt  open  on  the  North  and  Eall;  fide,  unlefs  rt  happen  that  the  Plague  come 

«;  f  ‘'Tindira^ckar  fire  in  all  the  lods-ing  Chambers  of  the  houfe,  and  perfume  the  whole  houfe  with 

leVgS^  ArSck  things,  as  Frankincenfe,^My"rrh, Benzoin,  Lada^um,  Si^a.,  Rofes,  J 

der  Rofemaryfsage,  Savory,  wild  Tyme,  Marpram,  Broom,  Pine-apples,  pieces  of  B  ir,  Juniper- 

Wke  Cloves  Perfumes:  and  let  your  deaths  be  aired  in  the  fame. 

There  be  fome  who  think  it  a  great  prefervative  againft  the  peftilent  Air,  ^keep  ^  Goat  in  their 
houfes  bLufe  the  capacity  of  thf  houfe,  filled  with  a  ftrong  fent  which  the  Goat  fends  forth,  pro- 

for  prevention  ^^^^^^’^iff^^fioLhence,  by  which  ofherwife,  the  infeaed  Air  would  find  a  more  eafie  entrance 
‘”?e\';he;^mmonfortofpeopleyi^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

A  flrange  Art  infedfion  of  the  Air,  to  ceafe,  by  caufing  all  the  Dogs,  C  ,  ?  rominp-  of 

THeanriparfyLstoTgT-dS 

wirpoiL.  w[y|he  ^1.“^  hT^'kirgood  not  to  ftir  out  of  door  before  the  riling  of  the  Sun ;  wherefore 

Whilft  the  e  IS  no  j  tt  ^  g°  ^  comfortable  light  of  his  beams,  and 

rfpTftd  aTrfosg;ar^^^^^  which  commonly  hang  in  the  Air  in  dirty,  and 

,  ,  ,,  ru,uc 

Wheiher  in  Shgue  be|n  in  Summer,  and  feem 

rrn,n« 

i’s. 

‘"“iSlegpew^^^ 

pal  parts  may  be  ftrengthne  Y  “  c  S  infedioiicoming  from  without.  Such  as  by  the  ufe 
nlled,  that  lo  the  way  ^e  to  uP 

tfaraSl'tilofuchtherecanbenomorecertd^ 

°^“‘'wZ®*rtteP»^e;d  fi  the  tainmre  of  the  Air,  we  muft  wholly  Ihun  and  avoid 
For  water  ’  "  ™  ^  ^e  infeaed  by  the  contagion  of  the  Air.  Wherefore  the  water  of 

Rain-water,  j  (i  ri/ells  arc  thought  belt.  But  if  the  malignity  proceed  from  the  vapors  con- 
Springs  and  of  the  deepelt  Wells  ar  &  yet  it  is  more  fafe  to  digefi  every  fort  of 

trined^n  the  Earth  Voumuft  wMch  Uprand  cto  thefigl,  and 

wTtoehhermfteor^^^^  and  which  befides  fuddenly  takes  the  extremeft  mutation  of  heat  and 
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ftiunned. 
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time- 


cold. 


CHAP.  Vir. 

Of  the  Cordial  Remedies  by  rvhich  we  may  peferve  ot^  ‘Bodies  in  fear  of  the 
Blague^  and  cure  thofe  already  infeded  therewith. 


AtiiidVitnucii' 
Ik  good  againlt 
the  Plague 
both  inwardly 
taken  and  out¬ 
wardly  appli¬ 
ed. 


I  J  with  fome  Antidote  aganft  the  virulency.  of  the  infedtion.  Amonglt  which  i  ba  iacai^. 
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The  compofition  whereof  is  thus  :  Take  the  roots  oi  Gentian^  Ciperm^  Tormentil,  Diptam,,  or  The  compofi- 
Fraxalla  Elecampane  ,  of  each  one  ounce  the  leaves  of  MuWet^  Cardim  Benediduf,  Devils-bit/i^" 

Burnet,  Scabious,  Sheeps-forrel,  of  each  half  a  handful  •,  of  the  tops  of  a  little  quantity  •,  of 
Myrtle-berries  one  ounce of  red  Pvofe-leaves,  the  dowers  of  Buglofs,  Borage  and  S,  Johns  wort  , 
of  each  one  ounce  i  let  them  be  allcleanfed,  dried  and  macerated  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  feiur  hours 
in  one  pound  of  white  wine  or  Malmfie,  and  of  Rofe-water  or  Sorrel-water  •,  then  let  them  be  put 
in  a  velfel  ofglafs,  and  add  thereto  of  Treacle  and  Mithridate,  of  each  four  ounces  :  then  dillill  them 
in  Balnco  MarU^  and  let  the  did illed  water  be  received  in  a  Glafs-Viol,  and  let  there  be  added  thereto 
of  Saffron  two  drams,  of  Bole-Armenick,  terra  Sigillata^  yellow  Sanders,  [having?  of,  Ivory  and 
Harts-horn,  of  each  half  an  ounce  •,  then  let  the  Glafs  be  wellftopped,  and  fet  in  the  Sun  for  the 
fpace  of  eight  or  ten  days.  Let  the  preferibed  quantity  be  taken  every  morning  fo  oft  as  (hall  be 
needful.  It  may  be  given  without  hurt  to  fucking  childreil,  and  to  Women  great  with  child.  But 
that  it  may  be  the  more  pleafant,  it  mud  be  drained  through  an  Hippocras-bag,  adding  thereto  fomc 
fugar  and  cinnamon.  _  , 

Some  think  themfelvcs  fuff  ciently  defended  with  a  root  of  Elecampane,  Zedoary,  or  Angelica, 
rowled  in  their  mouth,  or  chawed  between  their  teeth. 

Others  drink  every  morning  one  dram  of  the  root  of  Gentian  bruifed,  being  macerated  for  the  fpace 
of  one  night  in  two  ounces  of  vyhite  wine. 

Others  take  Wormwood-wihe. 

Others  fup  in  a  rear  egg  one  dramofTerm  Sigillata,  or  of  Harts-horn,  with  a  little  Saffron,  and 
drink  two  ounces  of  wine  after  it 

There  be  fome  that  do  infufe  Bole-Armenick,  the  roots  of  Gewtw;?,  Tormentil,  Diptam,  the  ber¬ 
ries  of  Juniper,  Cloves,  Mace,  Cinnamon,  Saffron,  and  fuchlike,  maqmvit£  and  drong  w’hite  ' 
wine,  znd  Co it  mBalneo  Mari£.  >  ! 

This  Cordial  water  thatfollowcth  is  of  great  vertue.  Take  of  the  roots  of  the  long  and  round  A  cordial  vva» 
Jrijiolochia^  Tormentil,  Diptam,  of  each  three  drams,  of  Zedoary  two  drams.  Lignum  Aloes^  yel- ter. 
low  Sanders,  of  each  one  dram,  of  the  leaves  of  Scordium,  S.  Johns-wort,  Sorrel,  Rue,  Sage,  of  each 
half  an  ounce,  of  Bay  and  Juniper-berries,  of  each  three  drams.  Citron-feeds  one  Dram,  Cloves, 

Mace,  Nutmegs,  of  each  two  drams,  Madick,  Olibanum^  Bole-Armenick,  terra  Sigillatay  [havings 
of  Harts-horn  and  Ivory,  of  each  one  ounce,  of  Saffron  one  fcruple,  oftheConferves  ofRofes,,  Bug- 
lofs-flowers,  vvater-lillies  and  old  Treacle,  of  each  one  ounce,  ofCamphirehalf  adram,  oCaqmvitz 
halfa  pint,  of  white  wine  two  pints  and  a  half-,  make  thereof  a  didillation  in  Balnea  MarU  :  The  ufe 
of  this  diddled  water  is  even  as  Treacle  water  is,  ,  ,  .  .  i  . 

The  ele(d:uary  following  is  very  effedfual.  Take  of  the  bed  Treacle  three  ounces.  Juniper-berries  A  Cordial  Ele 
and  Carduus- feeds  of  each  one  dram  and  a  half,  of  Bole-Armenick  prepared  half  an  ounce,  of  the  ftaary. 
powder  of  the  eleifuary  de  gemmvs  and  Diamargaritonfrigidim^  the  powd'er  of  Harts-horn,  and  red 
Coral,  of  each  one  dram  :  mix  them  with  the  fyrup  of  the  rinds  and  juice  ofPome-Citrons  as  much 
as  lhall  fuffice,  and  make  thereof, a  liquid  Eletduary  in  the  form  of  an  Opiate,  let  them  take  every 
morning  the  quantity  of  a  Filberd,  drinking  after  it  two  drams  of  the,  water  of  Scabious,  Cherries, 

and  of  Come  fuch  like  cordial  thing,  or  of  drong  wine. 

The  folowing  Opiate  is  alfo  very  prbHtable,  which  alfo  may  be  made  into  tabiets,  Jake  of  the  An  Opiate, 
roots  of  Angelica,  Gentian,  Zedoary,  Elecampane,df  each  two  drams of  Citron  and  Sorrel-feeds,  of 
each  half  a  dram of  the  dried  rinds  ofCitrons,  Cinnamon,  Bay  and  Juniper-berries,  and  Saffron, 
of  each  one  fcruple  of  c'onferve  ofRofes  and  Buglofs,,  of  each  one  ounce  -,  and  fine  hard  Sugar  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  make  thereof  Tablets  of  the  weight  of  half  a  dram,  let  him  take  one  of  them 
two  hours  before  meat ;  or  make  thereof  an  Opiate  with  equal  parts  of  conferves  of  Buglofs  and  Mel 
'AnthofatunL,  and  fo  adding  all  the  red  dry  and  in  powder.  Or  take  of  the  roots  of  Valerian,  Tor-  Another, 
mentil,  Diptam,  of  the  leaves  of  Rue,  of  each  halfanoun.ee  of  Saffron,  Mace,  Nutmegs,  of  each 
half  a  dram  pf  Bole-Armenick  prepared  half  an  ounce  of  conferve  ofRofes  and_  fyrup  pf  LimonS 
as  much  as  will  be  fufficient  to  make  thcreofan  Opiate  liquid  enough.  Or  take  pf  the  roots  of  both  Another. 
the  Arijhlochiaes^  ofGentian,  Tormentil,  Diptam',  bfeach  one  dram  and  a  half-,  of  Ginger  three 
drams;,  of  the  leaves  of  Rue,  Sage,  Mints  and  Penny-royal,  of  each  two  drams-,  ofBay  and  Juni-. 
per-berries.  Citron-feeds,  of  each  four  fcruples  -,  of  Mace,  Nutmegs,  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  of  each 
t^VO  drains -,  bC  Lignum  aloes^  and  yellow  Sanders,  of  each  one  dram ",  of  Male-Frankincenfe,  i.Oli^ 
banum^  Madich,  (havings  of  Harts-horn  and  Ivory,  of  each  two  fcruples  :  of  Saffron  half  a  dram 
of  Bole-Armenick,  terra  Sigillat  ay  izdCox2i\  Pearl,  of  each  one  dram;,  of  conferves  ofRofes,  Bug- 
lofs-flowers,  water-lillies  and  old  Treacle, of  each  one  ounce  -,  of  Loaf-fugar  one  pound  and  a  quarter: 
a  little  before,  the  end  of  the  making  it  up,  add  two  drams  bf  Confeciio  All^rmes^  and  of  Camphire 
diffolved  in  Rofe-watef  one  fcruple,  make  thereof  an  Opiate  according  to  art,  the  dofe  thereof  is 
from  halfa  dram,  to  halfa  fcruple. 

Treacle  and  Mithridate  faithfully  compounded,  excel  all  Cordial  medicines,  adding  for  every  half 
ounce  of  them,  one  ounce  and  an  half  of  Conferves  ofRofes,  or  of  Buglofs,  or  of  Violets,  and  three 
drams  of  Bble-Arnrienick  prepared  ;  Of  th^e  being  mixt  with  llirring,  and  incorporated  together, 
make  a  conferve  :  it  mull  fie  taken  in  the  morning  the  quantity  of  a  Filberd.  You  rnufi  chufe  that 
treacle  that  is  not  lefs  than  four  years  old., nor  above  twelve  :  that  which  is  fomewhat  new,  is  judged 
to  be  moft  meet  for  cholerick'perfons  -,  but  that  which  is  old,  for  phlegmatick  and  old  men.  For  at 
the  beginning  the  flrength  of  the  Opium  that  enters  into  the  compofition  thereof,,  remains  in  its  full 
vertue  for  a  year  :  but  afterwards  the  more  years  old  it  waxeth,  tlie  flrength  thereof  is  more  abolrlli- 
ed,  fo  that  at  length  the  whole  compofition  becometh  very  hot. 

The  confeblion  of  Al\ermes  is  very  effcdlual  both  for  a  prefervadve  againfl  this  difeafe,  and  alfo 
for  the  cure. 

The  quantity  of  a  Filberd  ofRubarb,  with  one  Clove  chawed  or  rowled  i»  the  mouth,  is  fuppofed 
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A  Confection 
to  be  taken  in 
the  morning 
againft  the  pe- 
ftiient  Air. 

A  March-pane 


1*1115  of  Rufui, 


Other  pills* 


Other  pills. 


to  repel  the  coining  of  the  ptftilent  air  :  as  alfo  this  compofition  following. 

Take  of  prefervcd  Citron  and  Orange  pills,  of  each  one  dram »  of  cow/em  of  Rofes,  and  of  the 
roots  of  Buolofs,  of  each  three  drams ,  ofCitron-feeds  half  an  ounce  •,  of  Annife-feeds  and  Fennel- 
feeds  of  each  one  dram  •,  of  Angelica-Roots  four  fcruples  v  fugar  of  Rofes  as  much  as  fulficeth  ; 
Make  a  Confedion,  and  cover  it  with  leaves  of  Gold,  to  take  a  little  of  it  upon  a  fpoon  before  you 
go  abroad  every  morning. 

Or  take  of  Pine-apple-kernels,  and  Piftick-nuts,  infufed  for  the  fpace  of  fix  hours  in  the  water  of 
Scabious  and  Rofes,  of  each  two  ounces  •,  of  Almonds  blanched  in  the  fore-named  waters  half  a 
pound :  of  preferved  Citron  and  Orange  pills,  of  each  one  dram  and  a  half :  of  Angelica-roots^r 
fcruples:  make  them  according  to  art,  unto  the  form  of  March-pane,  or  of  any  other  fuch  like  con- 
fedion,  and  hold  a  little  piece  thereof  often  in  your  mouth. 

The  Tablets  following  are  mofi:  effedual  in  fuch  a  cafe.  Take  of  the  roots  of  Diptam,  Tormen- 
til,  Valerian,  Elecampane,  Eringoes,  of  each  half  a  dram,  oiBoh-Amienkk^-^^Terra  SigiUata^  of  each 
one  fcruples  Camphire,  Cinnamon,  Sorrel-feeds,  and  Zedoary  of  each  onefcruple,  oi  the  fpecies 
of  the  eleduary  Viamargaritonfrigidum^  two  fcruples  *,  of  conferve  of  Rofes,  Buglofs  preferved,  Citron- 
pills,  Mithridate,  Treacle  of  each  one  dram  5  offine  Sugar  diffolved  in  and  water, 

as  much  as  fhall  fuffice :  Make  thereof  Tablets  of  the  weight  of  a  dram,  or  half  a  dram ;  take  them  in 
the  morning  before  you  eat. 

The  pills  ohRuffus  are  accounted  mofi  effedual  prefervatives,  fo  that  Rufus  himfelf faith,  that  he 
never  knew  any  to  be  infeded  that  ufed  them :  the  compofition  of  them  is  thus. 

Take  of  the  beft  Aloes  half  a  dram,  of  Gum-Ammoniacum  two  drams,  of  Myrrh  two  drams  and  ah 
half,  ofMafiich  two  drams,  of  Saffron  feven  grains:  put  them  all  together,  and  incorporate  them 
with  the  juice  of  Citrons,  or  the  fyrup  of  Limons,  and  make  thereof  a  mafs,  and  let  it  be  kept  in  lea¬ 
ther  :  Let  the  patient  take  the  weightof  halfa  dram  every  morning  two  or  three  hours  before  meat, 
and  let  him  drink  the  water  of  Sorrel  after  it,  which  through  its  tartnefs,  and  the  thinnefs  of  its 
parts,  doth  infringe  the  force  and  power  of  the  malignity  or  putrefadion :  For  experience  hath 
taught  us,  that  Sorrel  being  eaten  or  chawed  in  the  mouth,  doth  mike  the  pricking  of  Scorpions  un- 
hurtful.  And  for  thofe  ingredients  which  do  enter  into  the  compofition  of  thofe  pills.  Aloes  doth 
cleanfe  and  purge.  Myrrh  refifts  putrefadion,  Maftich  ftrengthens.  Saffron  exhilarates  and  makes 
lively  the  fpirits  that  govern  the  body,  efpecially  the  vital  and  animal. 

Thofe  pills  that  follow  are  alfo  much  approved.  Take  of  Aloes  one  ounce,  of  Myrrh  half  an 
ounce,  of  Saffron  one  fcruple,  of  Agarick  in  Trochifees  two  drams,  of  Rubarb  in  powder  one  dram, 
of  Cinnamon  two  fcruples,  of  Mafiich  one  dram  and  a  half  of  Citron-feeds  twelve  grains :  powder 
them  all  as  is  requifite  i  and  make  thereof  a  mafs  with  the  fyrup  of  Maiden-hair ;  let  it  be  ufed  as  a- 
forefaid. 

If  the  mafs  begin  to  wax  hard,  the  pills  that  mufl  prefently  be  taken,  muft  be  mollified  with  the 
fyrup  of  Limons. 

Take  of  wafhed  Aloes  two  ounces,  of  Saffron  one  dram,  'of  Myrrh  half  an  ounce,  of  Ammoniacum 
diffolved  in  white  wine  one  ounce,  of  hony  of  Rofes,  Zedoaiy,  red  Sanders,  of  each  one  dram,  of 
'Bole-Armenichp^tt'pzitA  two  drams,  of  red  coral  half  an  ounce,  of  Camphire  half  a  fcruple  :  make 
thereof  pills  according  to  art.  But  thofe  that  are  fubjed  or  apt  to  the  hemorrhoids  ought  not  at  all, 
or  very  feldom  to  ufe  thofe  kinds  of  pills  that  do  receive  much  Aloes. 

They  fay,  that  King  Mhhridates  affirmed  by  his  own  writing,  that  wfiofoever  took  the  quantity  of 
an  ha7el-nut  of  the  prefervative  following,  'and  drank  a  little  wine  after  it,  fhould  be  free  from  poy- 
fon  that  day.  Take  two  Wall-nuts,  thofe  that  be  very  dry,  two  Figs,  twenty  leaves  of  Rue,  and 
three  grains  of  fait;  beat  them  and  incorporate  them  together,  and  let  them  be  ufed  as  is  aforefaid; 

^  This  remedy  is  alfo  faid  to  be  profitable  for  thofe  that  are  bitten  or  flung  by  fome  venomous  beaft^ 
and  for  this  only,  becaufe  it  hath  Rue  in  the  compofition  thereof.  But  you  muft  forbid  women  that 
are  with  child  the  ufe  of  this  medicine  i,  for  Rue  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third  degree,  and  therefore  it 
"is  faid  to  purge  the  womb,  and  provoke  the  flowers,^  whereby  the  nourilhmentis  drawn  away  from 
the  child.  Of  fuch  variety  of  medicines,  every  one"  rtiay  make  choice  of  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  his 
tafte,  and  as  much  thereof  as  fhall  be  fufficient. 


CHAP.  Vlir. 

Of  local  medicines  to  he  applied  outrvardly. 

\ 

THofe  medicines  that  haVe  proper  and  excellent  vertues  againft  the  peftilence,  arc  not  to  be 
negle(fted  to  be  applied  outwardly,  or  carried  in  the  hand.  And  fuch  are  all  aromatical, 
aftringent,  or  fpirituous  things,  which  therefore  are  endued  with  vertue  to  repel  the  veno¬ 
mous  and  peftiferous  air,  from  coming  and  entring  into  the  body,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  heart  and 
brain.  Of  this  kind  are  Rue,  Balm,  Rofemary,  Scordium,  Sage,  Worm-wood,  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  Saf¬ 
fron,  the  roots  of  Angelica,  andLovage,  and  fuch  like,  which  muft  be  macerated  one  night  in  fharp 
Vinegar  and  Aqua  viu,  and  then  tied  in  a  knot  as  big  as  an  egg,  or  rather  let  it  be  carried  in  a  fpongc 
made  wet,  or  fbaked  in  the  faid  infufion.  For  there  is  nothing  that  doth  fooner  and  better  hold  the 
fpirituous  virtue  and  ftrength  of  aromatick  things,than  a  fponge.  Wherefore  it  is  of  principal  ufe  ei¬ 
ther  to  keep  or  hokLRveet  things  to  the  nofe,  or  to  apply  Epithems  and  fomentations  to  the  heart. 
Of  v^hat  na-  Thofe  fweet  things  ought  to  be  hot  or  cold,  as  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  kind  of  the  peftilence  is : 

turc  the  medi-  ^^5  for  example,  in  the  Summer  you  ought  to  infufeand  macerate  Cinnamon  and  Cloves,  beaten  to- 
cines  outward-  :  with  a  little  Saffron  in  equal  parts,  of  vinegar  of  Rofes,  and  Rofe-water,  into  which  you 

to  be.  a  which  rowled  in  a  fair  linnen  ejoth,  you.may  carry  in  your  hand,  and  often 

fmell  to.  ^  , 
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Take  of  Worm-wood  halt  a  handful  •,  ten  Cloves,  of  the  roots  of  Gentian  and  Angelica,  of  each 
two  drams*,  of  vinegar  and  Rofewater,  of  each  two  ounces  5  ofTreacleahd  Mithridate,  of  each  one 
dram*,  beat  and  mix  them  well  all  together,  and  let  a  fpongebe  dipped  therein,  and  ufcd  as  above 
faid.  They  may  alfobe  inclofed  in  boxes  made  of  fweet  wood,  as  of  Juniper,  Cedar,  or  Cyprefs, 
and  fo  carried  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

But  there  is  nothing  more  eafie  to  be  carried  than  Pomanders :  the  form  of  which  is  thus  :  Take 
of  yellow  Sanders,  Mace,  Citron-pills,  Rofeand  Myrtle-leaves,  of  each  two  drams  ^  of  Benzoin, 

Ladanum,  S  tor  ax,  of  each  half  a  dram*,  of  Cinnamon  and  Saffron,  of  each  two  fcruples*,  ofCam- 
phireand  Amber-Greece,  of  each  one  fcruple  *,  of  Musk  three  grains.  Make  thereof  a  Pomander, 
with  Rofe-water,  with  the  infufion  of  Tragacanth.  Or  take  rqd-Rofe-leaves,  the  flowers  of  Water-  Pomanderi. 
lillies  and  Volets,  ofeach  one  ounces  of  the  three  Sanders,  Coriai->der-feeds,  Citron-pills,  of  each 
half  an  ounce  *,  ofCamphire,  one  dram  s  let  them  all  be  made  into  powder,  and  vvith  Water  of 
Rofes  and  Tragacanth  make  a  pomander. 

In  the  Winter  it  is  to  be  made  thus.  Take  of  Storax,  Benzoin,  of  each  one  dram  and  a  half*,  of 
Musk  half  a  fcruple,  of  Cloves,  Lavander  and  Oj&eraj*,  ofeach  two  drams  i  of  the  root  of  Orris,  i.e, 
flovper-de-’luce,  and  Calamus  aromatkus,  of  each  two  drams  and  a  half  *,  of  Amber-Greece,  three 
drams  *,  of  Gum-Tragatanth  diffolved  in  Rofe-water  and  aqmviu,  as  much  as  (hall  fuffice’  make 
thereof  a  Pomander.  ^ 

And  for  the  fame  purpofe  you  may  alfo  ufe  to  carry  about  with  you  fweet  powders,  made  of  Am-  Svveet  pow- 
ber-Greece,  Storax,  Orris,  Nutmegs,  Cinnamon,  Mace,  Cloves,  Saffron,  Benzoin,  MUsk,  Cam- ders. 
phire,  Rofes,  Violets,  Juncus  odoratus.  Marjoram,  and  fuch  like,  of  which  being  mixed  together. 

Powders  may  be  compounded  and  made.  '  ’ 

Take  of  the  roots  Of  Orris  two  drams  *,  of  Cyperus,  Calamus  aromatkus,  red  Rofes,  of  each  half  aii 
ounce,  of  Cloves  half  a  dram,  of  Storax,  one  dram  *,  of  Musk,  eight  grains  :  mix  them,  and  make  a 
powder  for  a  bag  i  or  take  the  roots  of  Orris  two  ounces  *,  red-Rofe-leaves,  white  Sanders,  Storax, 
ofeach  one  dram  i  of  one  ounce  *,  oi  Calamus  aromatkus,  one  ounce*,  of  Marjoram,  half  an 
ounce*,  of  Cloves,  three  drams  ^  ofLavander,  half  a  dram  ^  of  Coriander-feeds,  two  drams  *,  of 
good.  Musk,  half  a  fcruple  i  of  Ladanum  and  Benzoin,  of  each  a  dram  *,  of  Nutmegs  and  Cinnamon, 
of  each  two  dram  :  Make  thereof  a  fine  powder,  and  fow  it  in  a  bag. 

It  will  be  very  convenient  alfo  to  apply  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  a  bag  filled  with  yellow  Sanders,  Bags, 

Mace,  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Saffron  and  Treacle  lhaken  together,  and  incorporated,  and  fprinkled 
over  with  ftrong  vinegar  and  Ptofe-water  in  Summer,  and  withfitong  wine  and  Muskadine  in  the 
Winter. 

The  fweet  Aromatick  things  that  are  fo  full  of  fpirits,  fmelling  fweetly  and  ftrongly,  have  admi-  ' 
table  vertues  to  ftrengthen  the  principal  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  ftir  up  the  expulfive  faculty  to  expel  ' 
thepoyfon.  ' 

Contrariwife,  thofe  that  are  {linking  and  unfavory,  procute  a  defire  to  Vomit,  and  diffolution  of  Unfavory 
the  poWers,  by  which  itismanifefthow  fooliftiand  abfurd  their  perfwafion  is,  that  counfel  fuch  as  things  to  be 
are  in  a  peftilent  conftitution  of  the  Air,  to  receive  and  take  in  the  {linking  and  unfavoury  vapours  of  chewed. 
fmks  and  privies,  and  that  efpecially  in  the  morning. 

But  it  will  not  fuffice  to  carry  thofe  prefervatives  alone,  without  the  ufe  of  any  other  thing,  but  it 
will  be  alfo  very  profitable  to  wafli  all  the  whole  body  in  Vinegar  of  the  decodion  of  Juniper  and 
Bay-berries,  the  Roots  of  Marigolds,  S.  Johns-Wort,  and  fuch  like,  with  Treacle  or  Mi¬ 

thridate  alfo  diffolved  in  it.  For  vinegar  is  an  enemy  to  all  poyfons  in  general,  whether  they  be  hot 
or  cold  :  for  it  refilleth  and  hindereth  putrefadiion.  Neither  is  it  to  be  feared,  that  it  Ihould  obllrud 
the  pores,  by  reafon  of  its  coldnefs,  if  the  body  be  bathed  in  it :  for  it  is  of  fubtil  parts,  and  the  fpices 
boiled  in  it,  have  virtue  to  open. 

Whofoever  accounteth  it  hilftful  to  waffi  his  whole  body  therewith,  let  him  waffi  only  his  arm¬ 
holes,  the  of  his  heart,  his  temples,  groins,  parts  of  generation  *,  as  having  great  and  marvel¬ 
ous  fympathy  with  the  principal  and  noble  parts. 

If  any  miflike  bathing,  let  him  anoint  himfelf  with  the  following  ilnguenti  Take  oyl  of  Rofes,  Ah  Uhgiiciii; 
four  ounces*,  oyl  of  Spike,  two  ounces  i  of  the  powder,  of  Cinnamon  and  Cloves,  of  each,  one 
ounce  and  a  half*,  of  Benzoin,  half  an  ounce  *,  of  Musk,  fix  grains  ?  of  Treacle,  half  a  dram  *,  of  Ve¬ 
il  ice-Turpentine,  one  dram  and  a  half  i  of  Wax,  as  much  as  Ihall  fuffice :  make  thereof  a  foR 
linguent. 

You  may  alfo  drop  a  few  drops  of  oyl  ofMafiich,  o^Sage,  or  of  Gloves,  and  fuch  like,  into  the 
ears,  with  a  little  Civet  or  Musk. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  other  things  to  he  ohferved  for  prevention  in  fear  of  the  Flagt 


S 


VEnery  is  chiefly  to  be  efehewed,  for  by  it  the  powers  are  debilitated,  the  fpirits  dilTipated,  v^’ery 
and  the  breathing  places  of  the  body  diminiffied,  and  laftly,  all  the  flrength  of  nature  weak-  is  t6  be  ffiun- 
ned.  A  fedentary  life  is  to  be  ffiunned,  as  alfo  excefs  in  diet,  for  hence  proceeds  obilrueffi-  “cd, 
on,  the  corruption  of  the  juices,  and  preparation  of  the  body  to  putrefaction  and  the  peflilence. 

Women  mull  be  very  careful  that  they  have  their  courfes  duely,  for  flopping  befides  the  cullom, 
they  eafily  acquire  corruption,  and  draw  by  contagion  the  reft  ofthe  humors  into  their  focietyz  Such 
as  have  fiftulaes,  or  otherwife  old  ulcers,  muft  not  heal  them  up  in  a  peftilent  feafon  i  for  it  is  then  Running  ulcers 
more  convenient  rather  to  make  new  ones  and  thefe  in  convenient  and  declining  places  ,  that  as  by  good  in  time 
thefe  channels,  the  fink  of  the  humors  of  the  body  may  be  emptied.  of  peftileneci 

The  Hemorrhoids,  bleedings,  and  other  the  like  accuftomed  evacuations,  muft  not  be  ftopped,un- 

U  u  5  lefs 
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Places  to  be 
fhunned  in 
time  of  plague 


What  compa¬ 
ny  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed. 


Vou  mufl  do 
nothing  in  a 

Jjeftilent  fea- 
bn  wliereby 
you  may  grow 
coo  hot. 


\efs  they  exceed  meafure.  Moreover,  they  muft  at  fuch  times  take  heed  that  they  touch  or  handle 
not  any  of  thofe  things  wherein  the  feeds  or  fuel  of  the  peftilence  may  lie  hid  •,  fuch  as  are  hemp, 
flax  quilts  and  coverings  wherein  fuch  as  have  had  the  plague  have  lain  v  skins  and  al^  leather 
things  hangings  and  cloaths.  You  mult  dwell  far  from  Church-yards,  efpecially  from  thofe  where¬ 
in  the  corps  of  fuch  as  have  died  of  the  plague  are  not  buried  deep  in  the  ground,  as  in  the  phurch 
oi  Innocents  in  in  which  place  by  the  fame  reafon  it  fundry  times  happens  that  the  bodies  are 
plucked  up,  rent  and  torn  by  dogs.  Alfo  let  them  dwell  far  from  places  of  execution,  fhambles  of 
Llh  and  filh,  from  tan-houfes,  diers,  tallow-chandlers,  doth-drelTers,  farriers,  skinners,  and  from 
the  places  wherein  metals  are  call  or  wrought.  The,  filth  and  dung,  efpecially  of  Swine,  Privies, 
ftanding  and  muddy  waters,  and  laltly  all  things  of  the  like  evil  fmell,  mult  be  far  remote  from  your 
habitation  •»  the  belly  mult  not  be  emptied  into  thofe  places,  into  which  the  excrements  of  fuch  as 
have  the  plague  are  calt.  The  company  of  fuch  as  ufually  vilit  thofe  lick  of  the  pla  gue ,  mult  be  ef- 
chewed,  as  of  Phyficians,  Apothecaries,  Surgeons,  Nurfe-keepers,  Grave-makers,  and  Bearers  : 
For  though  they  have  not  the  plague,  yet  coming  out  of  a  peftilent  place,  they  may  carry  with 
them  lying  in  their  garments,  the  feeds  thereof.  You  may  gather  this  by  fuch  as  have  for  a  little 
while  Itayed  in  a  perfumers  Ihop,  for  the  perfume  diffufed  in  the  air,  beltows  the  fmell  upon  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  fuch  perfons,  fo  that^one  from  thence,  fuch  as  meet  them,  will  judg  them  to  carry  perfumes 
with  them.  They  ftiall  a^  Ihun  long  watchings,  found  deeping,  all  palTions  of  the  mind,  efpeci¬ 
ally,  anger,  hunger,  thi^ft,  journying  in  the  Sun,  for  that  hath  oft  times  occafioned  a  diary  fcaver, 
which  hath  not  feldom  bebn  feen  to  turn  into  a  peftilent  one :  for  by  dilating  the  pores  of  the  Skb, 
they  have  given  entrance  to  the  peftilent  air,  which  by  that  means  hath  eafily  taken  hold  of  the  hu¬ 
mor  difpoled  to  putrefadion. 


Why  dogs  and 
cats  muft  be 
killed  in  a 
Plague-time. 

t 

Why  Baths 
and  hot-hou- 
fes  are  not 
then  to  be  al¬ 
lowed. 


Such  as  die  of 
the  Plague  do 
quickly  putre- 
fie. 


lib.^.dt  occult, 
Inat.  tnirac* 


The  villany  of 
fome  bafe  peo¬ 
ple. 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

Of  the  Office  of  Magifirates  in  time  of  the  Hague, 

MAgiftrates  ought  to  have  a  fpecial  care  that  no  filth  be  heaped  up,  either  in  private  ox  putn 
lick  places :  let  all  things  be  kept  neat  in  every  houfc,  and  let  all  the  ftreets  be  kept  clean, 
the  dung  and  filth  be  carried  forth  of  the  City,  as  alfo  the  dead  carkalfes  of  killed  dogs 
and  cats,  for  becaufe  they  oft-times  lick  and  devour  the  excrements  of  fuch  as  have  the  ficknefs, 
therefore  they  may  by  their  familiar  entry  into  found  houfes,  there  propagate  the  plague  ;  Where¬ 
fore  they  muft  either  be  driven  forth  of  the  City,  or  killed,  and  fo  be  carried  forth  and  buried  deep 
in  the  ground.  Wells,  fprings,  and  rivers  themfelves,  muft  be  freed  and  cleanfed  from  all  impurity. 
Care  muft  be  had  that  mufty  corn,  taihted  flefti,  nor  ftinking  fifti  be  not  fet  to  fale.  Publick  baths 
and  hot-houfes  muft  be  prohibited,  for  that  inthefe,  mens  bodies  are  weakned,'  and  made  more 
yielding  and  pervious  to  the  peftiferous  air.  They  (hall  commit  the  cure  of  fuch  as  have  the  plague, 
to  learned,  skilful  and  honeft  Phyficians ,  Apothecaries  and  Surgeons. 

Such  as  are  known  to  have  the  Plague,  ftiall  be  feparated  from  fuch  as  are  free  thcrc-ff  om,  and  be 
fent  to  fuch  fit  places  as  (hall  be  provided  for  them  i  for  this  is  better  and  more  humanely  done  than 
to  (hut  up  every  man  in  his  own  houfe.  They  ftiall  provide  and  fore-fee  that  the  houftiold-ftuff  of 
fuch  as  have.the  plague  be  not  fet  to  fale.  They  (hall  fet  figns  and  noted  marks  upon  the  houfes  feized 
upon  by  this  difeafe,  left  they  ftiould  unawares  run  into  danger  :  Wherefore  to  the  fame  purpofc 
they  (hall  procure  that  the  Surgeons  and  others  that  vifit  the  fick  of  the  Plague  may  be  known  by  fomc 
conspicuous  mark,  that  fuch  as  pafs  by  them  may  be  admoniftied  of  tjpe  danger  •,  they  (hall  alfo  take 
care  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  be  buried  as  fpeedily  as  may  be.  For  they  fooner  and  more  grievou- 
fly  putrefie  in  a  ftiort  time,  than  the  bodies  of  others  of  what  deatjj^foever  they  die  Wherefore, 
neitfcr  birds,  nor  ravenous  beaAs  dare  once  touch  their  Bodies,  though  unburied  •,  for  by  tafting 
them  they  ftiould  quickly  come  to  their  deaths.  The  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  City  (hall  be  admo¬ 
niftied,  that  they  take  fpecial  care  that  fuch  as  arc  infeded,  or  come  from  a  vifited  place,  do  not  enter 
into  the  City  •>  for  from  one,the  evil  may  come  to  fpread  it  felf  further ;  for  one  fpark  may  fet  a  whole 
City  on  fire,  and  one  fcabby  (beep  infed  a  whole  flock.  And  becaufe  there  is  nothing  which  may 
more  perfedly  purge  the  air,  and  cleanfe  it  from  all  manner  of  noifomnefs  and  infedion,  than  fire  j 
they  ftiall  cCmmand  that  there  be  kindled  and  perpetually  kept  burning,  fires  made  with  odorife¬ 
rous  and  ftrongfmelling  things,  as  Juniper,  Turpentine,  Broom,  and  the  like.  ^ 

In  ftead  hereof  Levinm  tells,  that  the  Souldiers  of  the  Garrifon  of  torny  ufed  in  a  Plague-time,  to 
difeharge  their  Cannons  laded  only  with  powder,  turning  their  mouths  upon  the  City,  and  that 
morning  and  evening  •,  that  by  the  vehemency  of  the  moved  air,  the  peftiferous  fogs  might  be  chafed 
away  s  and  by  the  heat  of  the  burned  powder,  the  venenate  and  noifom  quality  of  the  air  might  be 
amended.  Laftly,  I  judge  it  fit  to  admoniCh  Magiftrates,  that  they  haVe  their  eyes  and  minds  atten¬ 
tive  upon  a  murderous  and  impious  kind  of  Bearers  and  Nurfe-keepers  •,  which  allured  with  a  defire 
of  gain  (which  whilft  the  Plague  reigns,  they  get  abundantly  )  anoint  the  walls,  doors,  threftiolds, 
knockers  of  gates  and  locks  with  the  filth  and  ointments  taken  from  fuch  as  have  the  Plague,  that 
the  Plague  within  a  while  after  feizing  upon  thefe  alfo,  the  mafters  of  them  flying  away,  and  the  fa¬ 
mily  difperfed,  they  may  there  reign  alone,  and  freely  and  without  punilhment  carry  thence  what 
they  pleafe  oft-times  ftrangling  fuch  as  lie  ready  to  die,  left  recovering,  they  might  be  their  accufers. 
This  I  remember,  happened  at  Lionf,  Anno  Vom,  15^5* 


/ 
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CHAP.  Xit.. 

Ty^hiti  cituiloH  tnufi  he  ufedin  chuJin^Phyjicianj^  -Apothecaries  and  SurgeonSy  vahomay 

^  have  a  care  offuch  are  taken  with  the  Plague.  ^ 

IT  is  the  part  of  Magiftrates  in  the  fo  great  iieceffity  of  the  aiBided  Common-wealth,  to  appoint 
learped,  skilful  and  honeft  Phyficians,  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries,  and  Tuch  as  have  more  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Law  ot  God  than  to  gain,  to  have  the  care  and  cure  offuch  as  are  vifited  :  But  prin¬ 
cipally  let  them  not  take  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  called  by  proclamation  with  found  of  trumpet 
that  if  they  will  take  this  charge,  they  fhall  become  free  without  examination  or  reward.  But  let 
them  rather  be  allured  by  gifts  and  honeft  rewards,  not  only  then  when  as  nccelTity  urgeth ,  but  alfo 
after  the  plague  is  over.  F or  fuch  fervant-Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  as  are  called  by  proclamation, 
fo  to  gain  freedom,  are  moll  commonly  unskilful  and  unexperienced  Dunces,  who,  confeious  of 
their  own  ignorance,  and  fearing  to  undergo  the  examination  of  the  Mahers  of  their  Companies 
refufe  no  hazard,  however  dangerous,  with  defire  to  obtain  their  freedom.  ’ 

It  is  far  worfe  and  more  dangerous  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  fuch,  than  into  the  hands  of  thieves  and 
murderers  j  for  thefe  by  providence  of  firength,  we  may  chance  to  efcape-,  but  we  feekr  for  and  em¬ 
brace  the  other,  and  having  found  them,  lay  our  throats  bare  unto  tfi^m,  fo  by  their  unskilfulnefs 
to  bebutchered.  Certainly  by  the  fault  of  the  times,  and  the  negled:  of  Magiftrates,  it  is  almoft  come 
to  this  pafs,  that  if  any  honeft  and  learned  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  (hall  undertake  this  cure,  they 
are  commonly  forced  thereto  by  the^Magiftrate,  for  fear  of  banilhment  or  fining :  Therefore  becaufe 
they  do  it  againft  thefr  wills,  they  fti^w  themfelves  lefs  vigilant,  cheerful  and  painful  about  the  fick'. 
They  come  unwillingly,  and  compelled  thereto,  becaufeby  the  memory  of  the  fore-paft  time,  they 
fufficiently  know,  how  fordid  and  bafely  Magiftrates,  when  the  Plague  hath  been  over-naft,  have 
been  in  paying  the  promifed  reward  to  men  of  their  condition,  who  have  ftoutly  run  into  danger  i 
for  thence  it  happens,  that  during  the  reft  of  their  lives  they  may  fit  idle  at  home,  for  that  they  are 
infamous,  and  feared  by  the  people  only  for  this,  that  a  while  agon  they  vifited  fuch  as  had  the 
Plague.  Therefore  I  would  have  Magiftrates  prudent,  faithful,  and  free  in  chufing  honeft,  learned 
and  skilful  men,  who  may  undergo  this  fo  difficult  and  dangerous  a  charge. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Hojy  jneh  as  mdertahs  the  cure  of  the  Plague  ought  to  arm  themfelves, 

Fiffl  they  muft  think  and  hold  for  certain,  that  they  are  not  called  to  this  office  by  mfen,  but  by 
God,  fo  direding  the  counfels  and  adions  of  men  as  he  thinketh  fit'.  Therefore  they  ffiall 
confidently  enter  into  the  cure  thereof  i  for  that  our  lot,  life  and  death  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  :  but  notwithftanding  they  ought  not  to  negled  remedies,  which  are  given  to  men  for  preven¬ 
tion,  left  by  the  negleding  the  gifts  of  God,  they  may  feem  to  negled  him  alfo  that  is  the  giver  of  fo 
many  good  and  excellent  benefits.  Therefore,  firft  let  them  by  purging  and  bleedincr,  evacuate  the 
humors  fubjed  to  putrefadion,  and  to  conceive  the  feeds  of  the  peftilence.  Let  them  make  two 
fontanels  by  application  of  cauteries,  to  be  as  rivulets  to  evacuate  the  excrementitious  humors  which 
are  daily  by  little  and  little  heaped  up  in  us  i  let  one  of  them  be  in  the  right  arm  a  little  below  the 
mufcle  Epmii  •,  the  other  the  fpace  of  three  fingers  under  the  knee  on  the  infide  of  the  left  leg.  This 
is  found  by  experience  a  very  certain  means  of  prevention.  Let  them  walh  their  whole  bodies  with 
the  following  lotion.  P>C,  agu^rof  acetirofati,  autfambucim,  vini  alhi  am  malvatki,  an,  lb.  vl  rad 
muU camp, angelic£^  gentian,  bijioru^  zedoar, an,'^m.  baccar, juniperi,  &heder£,  an.  lilfalvU  ’roriC 
mar.abfmth.  ruU,  an,  m.],corticis  citri,  |  (?.  theriac£  &  mifhridat,  an.  fj.  conguafandj conquaffentUr 
bulhant  lento  ignt^  &  fsrventur  ad  ufum  ante  commemoratum.  The  cpithems,  unguents  and  Bags  for’ 
merly  deferibed  ihall  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart.  I  have  read  it  noted  by  John  Bapttfi  Theodo- 
fm,  thatamongft  other  things,  Arfenick  may  be  profitably  applied  tothe  region  of  the  heart  that 
fo  it  may  by  little  and  little  accuftom  it  fclf  to  poyfons,  that  afterwards  it  may  be  lefs  harmed  by  their 
incLirfion,  firft  making  their  aftault  upon  it.  ^ 

Let  their  garments  be  made  ofChamlet,  Dutch  Serge,  Satin,  Taffiaty,  or  the  like.  Orelfeifthev 
cannot  of  thefe,  let  them  be  of  feme  other  handfom  Stuff,  but  not  of  Cloth,  Freeze  or  the  like  that 
th^ey  may  take  the  venenate  air,  and  carry  it  with  them  to  the  infedion  of  the  found.  They  ffiall 
oft-times  change  their  cloaths,  ffiirts  and  other  linnen,  and  perfume  them  with  aromatick  things  • 
let  them  warily  approach  the  fick,  more  warily  fpeak  unto  him,  with  their  faces  looking  away  from 
him  rather  than  toward  him,  fo  that  they  may  not  receive  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  neither  the  va¬ 
pour  nOr  fmell  of  any  of  his  excrements. 

i,  ^  being  called  to  vifit  one  that  lay  fick  of  the  Plague,  came  too  near  and 

heedlelly  to  him,  and  prefently  by  hidden  cafting  off  the  cloaths  he  laid  him  bare,  that  fo  I  might 
the  better  view  z  Bubo,  that  he  had  in  his  right  groin,  and  two  Carbuncles  that  were  on  his  bellv 
then  prefently  a  thick,  filthy  and  putrid  vapour  arifing  from  the  broken  abfeefs  of  the  Carbuncle  as 
out  ofa  raked  puddle,  afeended  by  my  noftrils  to  my  brain,  whereupon  I  fainted,  and  fell  down 
fenllefs  upon  the  ground raffed  up  a  little  after,  all  things  feemed  to  me  to  run  round,  and  I 
was  ready  to  fall  again,  but  that  I  ftayed  my  felf  by  taking  hold  of  the  bed-poft.  But  one  thing 
comforted  me,  that  there  appeared  no  figns  that  my  heart  was  affeacd,  either  by  pain  of  panting 
or  the  ftrong  and  contumacious  failing  of  my  powers.  An  Argument  that  the  animal  fpirL  weS 
only  difiipated  by  a  venenate  vapor,  and  that  the  fubftance  of  the  heart  was  no  way  wronged,  was 
a  fneefing  which  took  me  fo  violently,  that  I  fneefed  ten  time?,  and  then  fell  a  blecdffig  at  fhe  nofe  i 
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which  excretion ,  I  believe,  freed  me  from  all  the  imprelTion  of  the  malignity.  Let  others,  warned 
by  this  mine  example,  learn  to  be  wifes  and  more  wary  in  this  cafe,  led  they  come  to  worfe  milhap 

that!  befel  me. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  fpis  of  fuch  as  an  ififeded  mth  the  Tlague. 

WE  mud  not  day  fo  long  before  we  pronounce  one  to  have  the  Plague  until  there  be  pain 
and  a  tumor  under  his  arm-holes,  or  in  his  groin,  or  fpcts  (vulgarly  called  to^ns)  ap¬ 
pear  over  all  the  body,  or  Carbuncles  arife :  for  many  die  through  vcnenate  malignity, 
before  thefe  figns  appear.  Wherefore  the  chiefed  andjrued  figns  of  this  difeafe  are  to  be  taken  from 
the  heart,  being  the  manfion  of  life,  which  chiefiy  and  fird  of  all  is  wont  to  be  adailed  by  the  force 
ofthepoyfon.  Therefore  they  that  are  infeded  with  the  Pedilence,  are  vexed  with  often  fwound- 
ings  and  faintings  •,  their  pulfe  is  feebler  and  flower  than  other,  but  fometimcs  more  frequent,  but 
that  is  efpeciallyin  the  night  feafon  •,  they  feel  prickings  over  all  their  body,  as  it  it  w^cre  the  prick¬ 
ing  of  needles  i  but  their  nodrils  do  itch  efpecially  by  occafion  of  the  malign  vapours  ariling  up¬ 
wards  from  the  lower  and  inner,  into  the  upper  parts,  their  bread  burneth,  their  heart  beateth  with 
pain  under  the  left  dug,  difficulty  of  taking  breath,  ptiffick,  cough,  pain  of  the  heart,  andluchan 
dation  or  puffing  up  of  the  Hypochondria,  or  fides  of  the  belly,  didended  Witfi  the  abundance  of  va¬ 
pours  raifed  by  the  force  of  the  feaverifli  heat,  that  the  patient  will  in  a  manner  feem  to  have  the 
TYmpany.  They  are  moleded  with  a  defire  to  vomit,  and  oftentimes  With  much  and  painful  vomit¬ 
ing  Wrein  green  and  black  matter  is  feen,  and  always  of  divers  colours,  anfwering  in  proportion 
to  the  excrements  of  the  lower  parts,  the  domack  being  drawn  into  a  confent  with  the  heat,  by  red- 
fon  of  the  vicinity  and  communion  of  the  vdfels  i,  oftentimes  blood  alone,  and  that  pure,  is  exclu¬ 
ded  and  cad  up  in  vomiting  •,  and  is  not  only  cad  up  by  vomiting  out  of  the  domach,  but  alfo  Very 
often  out  of  the  nodrils, fundament  •,  and  in  women,out  of  the  womb’,  the  inward  parts  are  often  burn¬ 
ed  and  the  outward  parts  are  diffwith  cold,  the  whole  heat  pf  the  patient  being  drawn  violently  in- 
ward,after  the  manner  of  a  Cupping-glafs,by  the  drong  burning  of  the  inner  parts  ■»  eye-lids 

wax  blew, as  it  were  through  fome  contufion,all  the  whole  face  hath  an  horrid  afped,and  aS  it  were  the 
colour  of  lead,  the  eyes  are  burning  red,  and  as  it  were  fwoln,or  puffed  up  with  blood,or  any  other  hu¬ 
mor  died  tears-, and  to  conclude,the  whole  habit  of  the  body  is  fomewhat  changed, and  turned  yellow. 

Many  have  a  burning  feaver,  which  doth  drew  it  felf  by  the  patients  ulcerated  jaws,  unquenchable 
third  drinefs  and  blacknefs  of  the  tongue  and  it  caufeth  fuch  a  phrenfie  by  inflaming  the  brain,  that 
the  patients,  running  naked  out  of  their  beds,  feek  to  throw  themfelves  out  of  windows  into  the 
pits  and  rivers  that  are  at  hand.  In  fome  the  joints  of  the  body  are  fo  wcakned,  that  they  cannot 
go  nor  dand  from  the  beginning,  they  are  as  it  were  buried  in  a  long  fwound  and  deep  fleep,  by 
reafon  that  the  feaver  fendeth  up  to  the  brain,  the  grofs  vapors  from  the  crude  and  cold  humors,  as 

it  were  from  green  woody  newly  kindled  to,make  a  fire.  ,  .  , 

Such  fleeping  doth  hold  him  efpecially  while  the  matter  of  the  fore  or  carbuncle  is  drawn  to¬ 
gether  and  beginneth  to  come  to  fuppuration.  Oftentimes  when  they  are  awaked  out  of  deep, 
there  do  fpots  and  marks  appear  difperfed  over  the  skin,  with  a  dinking  fweat.  But  if  thofe  va¬ 
pors  be  (harp  that  are  dirred  up  unto  the  head,  indead  of  fleep  they  caufe  great  waking,  and  al¬ 
ways  there  is  much  diverfityof  accidents,  in  the  urine  ofthofe  that  are  infeded  with  the  Plague,  by 
reafon  of  the  diverfe  temperature  and  condition  of  bodies :  neither  is  the  urine  at  all  times , 
all  men  of  the  fame  confidence  and  colour  :  For  fometimes  they  are  like  unto  the-  urine  of  thofe  that 
are  found  and  in  health,  that  is  to  fay,  laudable  in  colour  and  fubdance  i  becaufe  that  when  the 
heart  is  affeded  by  the  venemous  air,  that  entreth  in  unto  ip  the  fpirits  are  more  grptly  grieved 
and  moleded  than  the  humors :  but  thofe,  i.  e.  the  fpirits,  are  infeded  and  corrupted  when  thefe  do 

But  Urines  only  (hew  the  difpofitions  of  the  humors  or  parts  in  which  they  arc  made,  colleded 

together,  and  through  which  they  pafs.  .r  1  •  ,  1  r  •• 

This  reafon  feemeth  truer  to  me  than  theirs  which  fay,  that  nature  terrified  with  the  malignities 
ofthepoyfon  avoids  contention,  and  doth  not  refid  or  labour  to  diged  the  matter  that  caufeth  the 

Many  have  their  appetites  fo  overthrown,  that  they  can  abdain  from  meat  for  the  fpace  of  three 

‘^'‘And^oronclude,  the  variety  of  accidents  is  almoft  infinite,  which  appear  and  fpring  up  in  this 
kind  of  difeafe,  by  reafon  of  the  diverfity  of  the  poyfon,  and  condition  of  the  bodies  and  grieved 
parts:  but  they  do  not  all  appear  in  each  man ,  but  fome  in  one,  and  fome  in  another. 


G  H  A  P.  XIV. 

IFhat  figns  in  the  Plague  are  mortal. 

IT  is  a  inoft  deadly  fien  in  the  Peftilence,  .to  have  a  continual  and  burning  Feaver,  to  have  tlie 
tongue  dry,rough,atid  black,  to  breath  with  difficulty,  and  to  draw  in  a  great  quantity  o  ’ 
but  breath  out  little  i  to  talk  idly  i  to  have  Phrenfie  and  Madnefs  together,  with  unquenchable 
third  and  great  watching  i  to  have  Convulfions,  the  Hicket,  Heart-beating,  and  to  fwound  very 
often  and  vehemently  :  further,  tolling  and  turning  in  the  bed,  with  a  loathing  of  meats,  andday- 
ly  vomits  of  a  green,  black,  and  bloudy  colour  i  and  the  face  pale,  black,  oi  an  horrid  and  ciuel 
afped,  bedewed  with  a  cold  fweat,  are  very  mortal  figns. 
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There  are  (bme  which  at  the  very  beginning  have  ulcerous  and  painful  wearinefs,  pricking  under  An  ulcerous  ' 
theskm,  with  great  torment  of  pa, ns  the  eyes  look  cruelly  and  ftaringly,  the  voice  waxeth  toarCr^nd  pS 
the  tongue  rough  and  ihu ting,  and  the  underdanding  decaying  the  patient  uttereth  and  talketh  of 
frivolous  things.  T^ru  y  thofc  are  very  dangeroully  fick,  no  otherwife  than  thofe  whofe  urine  is  pale  — 

black,  and  troubled  like  unto  the  urine  ofcarriage-bealfs,  or  lee,  with  divers  coloured  clouds  or  con-  irih?pTS; 
tody  ^wTu^Tg^:,  die  ti  ’  ^  Spiders  web,  with  a  round  co  bc'Sr 

•  carbuncle  be  dry  and  black,  as  it  were  feared  with  an  hot  iron,  if  the  flelh  about 

It  be  black  and  blew  if  the  matter  do  flow  back,  and  turn  in,  if  they  have  a  lask  with  greatly  ftink-  • 
ing,  liquid,  thin,  clammy,  black,  green  or  blewifli  ordure  i  if  they  avoid  Worms  by  realon  of  the 
great  corruption  of  the  humors,  and  yet  for  all  this  the  patient  is  never  thebetter-  iftheeyes  wax  * 
often  dim,  if  the  iToflrils  be  contraded  or  drawn  together,  if  they  have  a  grievous  cramp,  the  mouth 
be  drawn  ahde,  the  mufcles  of  the  face  being  drawn  or  contraded  equally  or  unequally  •,  if  the  nails 
be  black  •,  if  they  be  often  troubled  with  the  Hicket,  or  have  a  Convulfion  and  refolution  over  all 
the  body,  then  you  may  certainly  prognoflicate  that  death  is  at  hand,  and  you  may  ufe  cordial  me¬ 
dicines  only,  but  it  is  too  late  to  purge,  or  let  bloud .  s 


CHAP.  XV. 
of  the  Flagm  coming  hy  contagion  of  the  air  rrithottt  any  fault  of  the  h 


mmors. 


YOu  fhall  underhand,  that  the  Peftilcnce  proceeds  from  the  corruption  ofthe  air,  if  it  be  very 
contagious,  and  difperfeth  it  felf  into  fundry  places  in  a  moment.  Ifit  kill  quickly  and 
many,  fo  that  whilfl  fundry  perfonsgo  about  their  ufual  bufinefs,  walk  in  the  places  of 
common  refo>t,  and  through  the  ftreets,  they  fuddenly  fall  down  and  die,  nofign  of  the  difeafe  or 
harm  appearing,  nor  any  pain  opprelTing  them  i  for  the  malignity  of  the  corrupt  air  is  quick  and  ve- 
^  fpeedy  in  infeding  our  fpirits,  overthrowing  the  ftrength  of  the  heart,  and  killing  the  Patient. 

1  he  Patients  are  not  troubled  with  great  agitation,  becaufe  the  fpirits  diffipated  by  the  rapid  malig¬ 
nity  olthe  poyfon,  cannot  endure  that  labour  i  befides  they  are  taken  with  frequent  fwoundings,  whvthey 
tew  ofthem  have  Buboes,  few  have  Blains  come  forth  i  and  by  the  fame  reafon  their  urines  are  like  have  no  fores’ 
to  thofe  of  found  men. 


CHAP;  XVI. 

Signs  ofthe  Flagm  drawn  into  the  body  by  the  fault  and  putrefaflion  ofhumoh. 

■>Ormerly  we  have  reckoned  up  the  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  humors  from  plenitude,  obflrti- 
B-i  dion,  diflemper,  and  the  ill  juice  of  meats.  Now  muft  we  deliver  the  figns  of  each  corrupt 
JL  hutnor  which  reigns  in  us,  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  foundnefs  and  perfedion  of  nature,  by 
the  oppofition  of  its  contrary,  or  elfe  be  evacuated  by  Phy  fick.  Therefore  if  the  body  be  more  yellow  Signs  of  cho3 
than  ufual,  it  is  a  fign  of  choler  offending  in  quantity  and  quality.  If  more  black,  then  of  mclancho-  kr. 
ly  •,  if  more  pale,  then  of  phlegm  •,  if  more  red,  with  the  veins  fwoln  up  and  full,  then  of  blood 
Alfo  the  colour  of  the  rifing  blains,  tumors  and  fpots,  exprefs  the  colour  ofthe  predominant  humor* 
as  alfo  the  excrements  call  forth  by  vomit,  ftool,  and  otherwife  •,  the  heavinefs  and  cheerfulnefs  of 
the  affeded  body  ^  the  manner  of  the  prefent  Feaver  *,  the  time  of  the  year,  age,  region,  diet. 

Such  things  as  have  a  cutting,  penetrating,  attenuating,  and  cleanfing  faculty,  take  away  obftru- 
dion.  By  means  ofobftrudion,  Feavers  oft-times  accompany  the  Plague,  and  thefe  not  only  con¬ 
tinual,  but  alfo  intermitting,  like  tertians  or  quartans.  Therefore  that  Plague  that  is  fixed  in  the 
infedion  or  corruption  of  acholerick  humor,  (hews  it  felf  by  the  forementioned  figns  of  predomina¬ 
ting  choler,  to  wit,  the  heat  of  the  skin,  blains,  and  excrements  v  as  alfo  in  the  quicknefs  of  killing 
and  vehemency  of  the  fymptoms,  bitternefs  of  the  mouth,  a  painful  and  continual  endeavour  of 
going  to  ftool,  by  reafon  ofthe  acrimony  of  choler  ftimulating  and  raking  the  guts  in  the  paifage 
forth.  That  which  refid  es  in  the  corrupt  fubftance  pfgrofs  humors,  as  of  bloud,  ftieWeth  it  felf  by 
many  and  plentiful  fweats,  by  a  fcouring,  by  which  are  avoided  many  and  various  humors  5  and 
oft-times  alfo  bloudy ‘matter  that  proceeds  from  corrupt  phlegm,  it  invades  with  more  found  ileep 
and  caufleis  wearihefs  of  all  the  members  •,  when  they  are  awakened  out  of  their  fleep,  they  are  not 
fcldom  troubled  with  a  trembling  over  all  their  joints,  the  entrance  and  way  ofthe  fpirits  into  the 
members  being  obftruded  by  the  grofnefs  of  the  humbrs.  That  which  is  feated  in  the  corruption 
ofamelancholickhumor,  is  accompanied  with  heavinefs  and  pain  of  the  head,  much  penfivenefs 
a  deep  and  feall  pulfe.  But  themoft  certain  fign  of  the  Plague  refiding  in  the  corruption  ofthe  hu-  when  the  e- 
mors,  IS  to  be  taken  from  the  urine.  For  the  figns  of  the  vitiated  humors  cannot  but  ftiew  them-  rine  is  to  be 
lelves  in  the  urines  *.  therefore  troubled  urines,  and  fuch  as  are  like  thofe  of  carriage-beafts,  as  alfo  looked  upon. 

certain  notice  thereof.  But  fome  are  much  troubled  with  thirft,  others  not  Why  fomeare 
at  all  j  becaufe  choler  or  phlegm  fometimes  only  putfifie  in  the  ftomach  or  orifice  of  the  ventricle  i  "’“oh  troubled 
fometimes  befides,  they  will  weaken  the  government  of  the  natural  faculties  ofthe  part,  as  ofthe  o- 

appetite.  But  if  the  Feaver  happen  by  the  default  and  infedion  both  of  the  air  and  humors  i  then 
will  there  be  a  great  confufibn  of  the  forementioned  figns  and  fymptoms.' 
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CHAP.  XVil. 

Of  the  Frognofticatm  that  is  to  he  infimedin  the  P  lagnt, 

Y  ou  may  well  fore-tell  the  future  motions  and  events  of  difeafes,  when  you  throughly  know 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  accidents  thereof,  and  the  condition  funaion,  and  excet- 
lehcv  of  the  body  and  grieved  parts :  Although  that  thistnay  be  fpoken  m  general,  that 
nc^certain  prediaioii  in^ftilcnt  difeafes,  either  to  health  or  death,  for  they  have  very  un- 
n,nt  motions  fometimesfwift  and  quick,  fometimesflow,  andfometimcschoakingorfuffMa- 
tina  in  a  momen’t,  while  one  breaths  in  the  venomous  air,  as  he  is  going  about  any  of  his  neceffary 

CLpuftles  fifing  inthe  skin  with  (harp  pain,  and  as  though  the  whole  body  was  pricked 

aU  ora^th  needles  or  thillings  of  Bees.  Which  I  have  feen  with  mine  eyes  in  the  Plague  that 
all  over  wiiu  i  Kine  lav  there.  It  tnany  times  cbmeth  to  pafs  that  the  acci- 

th“kSeWesbetter,oralmoftperlaiy found.  WhichhappenstoMuo/ oneoftheQueen-mo- 

tbi  her  maidl  in  that  notable  peftileiit  conftitution  of  the  air,  that  year  when  CWer  the  FreiicU 
&  hjc*  ,1 

S'Si.taa“{Si'.irb"i  ttaV" "  1“ 

any  griei  or  aiieaic  cti  ai ,  l,,  .Up  rpflnv  of  the  matter  i  that  (he  was  found  in  mind  and 

aSktlSan^^ 

foever  vrt  it  alfaulteth  young  men  that  ate  cholerick  and  fanguine,  iirorc  often  than  old  men  that 
amcoid  and  drH  whom  the  moillure,  that  is  the  nouriiher  of  putrefaftion  by  reafon  of  their  age,  is 
are  cold  ana  uj,  1  and  pores  of  the  skin,  whereby  the  venomous  air  (hould  enter  and 

rie^’am  mor  S’ai&w.  Ld  moreover,  becaufe  old  men  do  ^ways  Hay  at  home,  but 

vounu  men  fonheirnecclfarybufinefs,  and  alfo  for  their  delight  and  p  eafure,  are  always  more  a- 

S®i^S^  £v  time  in  the  air,  whete-hence  the  pollution  Of  the  PelWence  cometh  more  often. 

^  rtf  ndlilenceThlt  comes  by  the  corruption  of  the  humors,  is  not  fo  contagious  as  that  which 
colethby  thedrfaultoftheair.  But thofe  that  are  Phlegmatick  and  Mclanchol.ck,  are  moft  com- 
uK  with  thai  kind  of  Peftilence  ■,  becaufe  in  them  the  humors  are  more  clanimy  and  grofs, 
rd  theh  bodies  more  cold  and  lefs  perfpirable,  for  which  caufes  the  humors  fooner  and  more  fpeedi- 

'''  are  of  an  ill  mice,  are  alfo  moft  apt  to  this  kind  of  Peftilence,  for  in  the  naughty  quality 

of  the  iuice  there  is  a  ereat  preparation  of  the  humots  unto  putrefadion  ;  You  may  knew  it  by  this, 

f  pfftilence  reigneth,  there  are  no  other  difeafes  among  the  Common  people,  which 

,  v,  •  •  •  1  r.f  an  ill  hiice  but  they  all  degenerate  into  the  Plague.  Therefore  when  they  bc- 

“'Em  here  alfo  I  would  have  you  to  underhand  thofe  to  be  of  an  ill  juice,  which  have  no  pores  in 
theh  kin  by  whkh,  as  it  were  by  rivers,  the  evil  juice  which  is  contrary  to  nature,  may  be  evacua- 
K  PuS  And  I  have  noted  and  obferved,  that., thofe  are  lefs  m  danger  of  the  Peftilence 
which  have  Cancerous  Ulcers  and  ftinking  fores  in  their  Nofes,  andfuchas  are  mfefted  with  he 
FrendiXx  and  have  by  reafon  thereof,  mmors  and  rotten  Ulcers,  or  have  the  Kmgs-evil  mnning 
Son  thrCthe  I^Fofie  or  the  Scab ;  and  to  conclude ;  all  thofe  that  haveFiftulaes  and  running  m 

‘'’TthklTthofe  that  have  quartane  Feavers  are  the  better  ptiviledged  for  the  fame,  becaufe  that  by 
the  fi^caufogS^^^^^^^^  every  fourth  day,  they  avoid  much  of  the  evil  ,uice  that  was  en- 

^^This  is  mote  like  to  be  true,  than  to  think  that  the  poyfon  that  cometh  from  without,  may  be 

havenoted,  becaufe  they  have  much  ill  jt^ 

being  prohibited  from  their  accuftoined  evacuations,  are  very  apt  to  take  this  difeafe,  an  0 
'XktrLk  JimpIftmS'and  fpots  and  puftles  ofthe  fame  colour,  difperfed  over  the  skin,argue 

*e  Feaver,  it  is  a  good  fi^a  t  for  it  declarah 

to  drive  fo  great  por  ion  certain  that  it  cometh  of  the  venomous  matter  not  tranflated, 

Forrsitlnotedby^rA  the  Warnings  of  the  Moon  are  more  cold  and  weak  .  and  thence  it 
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and  fubtil  air  *,  whether  that  thinnefs  of  the  air  proceed  from  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  or  from  the  North  In  what  air 
wind  and  cold.  Therefore  at  ParU^  where  naturally,  and  alfo  through  the  abundance  of  hlth  that  contagh’ 
,  is  about  the  City,  the  air  is  dark  and  grofs,  the  p^ftilent  infection  is  lefs  fierce  and  contagious  than 
it  is  in  Provence^  for  the  fubtilty  of  the  air  ftimulates  Or  helps  forward  the  Plague. 

But  this  difeafe  is  mortal  and  pernicious  wherefoevei;  it  be,  becaufe  it  fuddenly  affaulteth  the  heart, 
which  is  the  Manfion,  or  asit  were  thefortrefs  or  caftleoflife  :  but  commonly  not  before  the  figns 
and  tokens  of  it  appear  on  the  body :  and  yet  you  lhall  fcarce  find  any  man  that  thinketh  of  calling 
the  Phyfician  to  help  to  preferve  him  from  fo  great  a  danger,  before  the  figns  thereof  be  evident  to 
be  feen  and  felt »  but  then  the  heart  is  affaultcd :  And  when  the  heart  is  fo  alTaulted,  what  hope  of 
life  is  thae,  or  health  to  looked  for  ?  Therefore  becaufe  medicines  come  oft-times  too  late,  and  this  What  efFe^s 
malady  is  as  it  were  a  fudden  and  winged  melfengcr  of  our  death,  it  cometh  to  pafs,  that  fb  many  die  fear  and  confi- 
thereof.  And  moreover,  bepufe  of  the  firft  fufpicion  of  this  fo  dire  and  cruel  a  difeafe,  the  imagina-  produce 

tion  and  mini(whofe  force  in  the  diverfly  much  ftirring  up  of  the  humors,  is  great  and  almoft  in-  ^ 

credible  J  is  fo  troubled  with  fear  of  imminent  death,  and  defpair  of  health,  that  together  with  the 
perturbed  humors,  all  thefirength  and  power  of  nature  falleth  and  finketh  down. 

This  you  may  perceive  and  know,  by  reafon  that  the  keepers  of  fuch  as  are  fick,  and  the  bearers 
which  are  not  fearful,  but  very  confident,  although  they  do  all  the  bafeft  offices  which  may  be  for 
the  fick,  are  commonly  not  infeded,  and  feldom  die  thereof,  ifinfeded. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


Hortf  a  fejiilent  Feaver  comes  to  be  bred  in  us. 


T  He  Plague  oft-times  findeth  fuel  in  ourbodies,  and  oft-times  allurements,  to  wit,  theputre- 
fadion  of  humors,  or  aptnefsto  putrefie:  but  it  never  thence  hath  its  fird  original,  for 
that  comes  always  from  the  defiled  air  •,  therefore  a  peftilent  Feaver  is  tlius  bred  in  us :  The  i  . 
peftilent  air  drawn  by  infpiration  in  the  lungs,  and  tranfpiration  into  the  utmoft  mouths  of  the  veins  original 
and  arteries  fpread  over  the  skin,  thebloud  or  elfe  the  humors  already  putrefying  or  apt  to  putrefie  alwavs^rmT 
therein,  are  infeded  or  turned  into  a  certain  kind  of  malignity  refembling  the  nature  of  the  agent,  the  air. 
Thefe  humors,  like  unquencht  lime  when  it  is  firfi:  fprinkled  with  water,  fend  forth  a  putrid  vapor, 
which  carried  to  the  principal  parts  and  heart  efpecially,  infedeth  the  fpirituous  bloud  boiling  in  the 
ventricles  thereof,  and  therewith  alfo  the  vital  fpirits  5  and  hence  proceeds  a  certain  feaverilh  heat« 

This  heat  diffufed  over  the  body  by  the  arteries,  together  with  a  malign  quality,  taints  all,  even  the 
folid  parts  of  the  bones,  with  the  peftiferous  venom  i,  andbefides,  caufeth  divers  fymp  toms,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  thereof,  and  the  condition  of  the  body  and  the  humors  wherein  it  is.  Then  is  the 
confiidofthe  malignity  affailing,  and  nature  defending,  manifeft  *,  in  which,  if  nature  prevail,  it 
ufing  the  help  of  the  expulfive  faculty,  will  fend  and  drive  it  far  ffom  the  noble  parts,  either  by 
fweats,  vomits,  bleeding  ,  evacuation  by  ftool  or  urine ,  buboes,  carbuncles,  putties,  fpots,  and 
other  fuch  kinds  of  breakings  out,  over  the  skin,  but  on  the  contrary,  if  the  malignity  prevail,  and  Signs  that 
nature  be  too  weak,  and  yield,  and  that  firft  he  be  troubled  with  often  panting,  or  palpitation  of  the 
heart  i  then  prefently  after  with  frequent  faintings,  the  patient  then  at  length  will  die.  For  this  is 
a  great  fign  of  the  Plague  or  a  peftilent  Feaver,  if  prefently  at  the  firft,  with  no  labour,  nor  any  eva¬ 
cuation  worth  the  fpe  aking  of,  their  ftrength  fail  them,  and  they  become  exceeding  faint.  You  may 
find  the  other  figns  mentioned  in  our  preceedingdifeourfe. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Into  n>hat  place  the  Patient  ought  to  beta]^  himfelf  fojaon  as  he  finds  himfelf  infected, 

original  of  the  peftilence  cometh  of  the  Air;  Change  of  the 
therefore  fo  foon  as  one  is  blafted  with  the  peftiferous  Air,  after  he  hath  taken  fome  pre-  conduceth 
fervative  againft  the  malignity  thereof,  hemuft  withdraw  himfelf  into  fome  wholefom 
Air,  that  is,  clean  and  pure  from  any  venomous  infedion  or  contagion;  for  there  is  great  hope  ^f 
health  by  the  alteration  of  the  Air  ;  for  we  do  moft  frequently  and  abundantly  draw  in  the  Air  of  all 
things,  fo  that  we  cannot  want  it  for  a  minute  of  time :  therefore  of  the  Air  that  is  drawn  in,  de- 
pendeth  the  corredion,  amendment,  or  increafe  of  the  poyfon  or  malignity  that  is  received,  as  the 
Air  is  pure,  fincere,  or  corrupted.  ’ 

There  be  fome  that  do  think  it  good  to  ftiut  the  patient  in  a  clofe  chamber,  (hutting  the  windows 
to  prohibit  the' entrance  of  the  Air  as  much  as  they  are  able  :  But  I  think  it  more  convenient  that 
thole  windows  ftiould  be  open  from  whence  that  wind  bloweth  that  is  diredly  contrary  unto  that  ‘ 
which  brought  in  the  venomous  Air ;  For  although  there  be  no  other  caufe,  yet  if  the  Air  be  not 
moved,  or  agitated,  but  (hut  up  in  a  clofe  place,  it  will  foon  be  corrupted.  Therefore  in  a  clofe  Air  cent  up  is 
and  quiet  place  that  is  not  fubjed  to  the  entrance  of  the  Air,  I  would  wifti  the  Patient  to  make  wind  aptto  putrefie, 
or  to  procure  Air  with  a  thick  and  great  cloth,  dipped  or  macerated  in  water  and  vinegar  mixed  to^ 
gether,  and  tied  to  a  long  ftaff,  that  by  tofling  it  up  and  down  the  clofe  chamber,  the  wind  or  air 
thereof  may  cool  and  recreate  the  Patient.  The  Patient  muft  every  day  be  carried  into  a  frelh  cham¬ 
ber,  and  the  beds  and  the  linnen  cloaths  muft  be  changed  :  there  muft  always  be  a  clear  and  brieht 
fire  in  the  Patients  chamber ,  and.  efpecially  in  the  night,  whereby  the  air  may  be  made  more  pure 
clean,  and  void  of  nightly  vapors,  and  of  the  filthy  and  peftilent  breath  proceeding  from  the  Patient’ 
or  his  excrempits.  In  the  mean  time,  left  (if  it  be  in  hot  weather)  the  Patient  ftiould  be  weakned  or 
made  more  faint,  by  reafon  that  the  heat  of  the  fire  doth  difperfe  and  wafte  h»  fpirits,  the  floor  or 
ground  01  his  chamber  muft  be  fprinkled  or  watered  with  vinegar  and  water,  or  ftrowed  with  the 

branches 
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branches  of  Vines  made  moift  in  cold  water, with  the  leaves  and  flowers  ofWater-lillies,or  Poplar,  or 
fuch  like.  In  the  fervent  heat  of  Summer  he  muft  abftain  from  Fumigations  that  do  fmelltoo  flrong- 
ly,  becaufe  that  by  aflauking  the  head,  they  increafe  the  pain. 

If  the  Patient  could  go  to  that  cort,  it  were  good  to  hang  all  the  chamber  where  he  lieth,  and  alfo 
the  bed  with  thick  or  coarfe  linnen  ebaths  moiftned  in  vinegar  and  water  of  Rofes.  Thofe  linncn 
cloaths  ought  not  to  be  very  white,  but  fbme what  brown,  becaufe  much  and  great  whitenefs  doth 
difperfe  tlS  fight,  and  by  wafting  the  fpirits,  doth  increafe  the  pain  of  the  head  :  for  which  caufe 
alfo  the  chamber  ought  not  to  be  very  lightfome. 

Contrariwife,  on  the  night  feafon  there  ought  to  be  fires  and  perfumes  made,  Which  by  their  mo¬ 
derate  light,  may  moderately  call  forth  the  fpirits. 

Sweet  fires  may  be  made  of  little  pieces  of  the  wood  of  Juniper,  Broom,  Afti, Tamarisk,  of  the  rind 
of  Oranges,  Limons,  Cloves,  Benzoin,  Gum-Arabick,  Orris-roots,  Myrrh,  grofly  beaten  together, 
and  laid  on  the  burning  coals  put  into  a  chafing-dilh.  Truly  the  breath  or  fmoak  c#the  wood  or 
berries  of  Juniper,  is  thought  to  drive  ferpents  a  great  way  from  the  place  where  it  is  burnt.  The 
m.  li.caf.ii,  virtue  of  the  Afti-tree  againft  venom  is  fo  great,  as  TUny  teftifieth,  that  a  Serpent  will  not  come  under 
the  ftiadow  thereof,  no,  not  in  the  morning,  nor  evening,  when  the  lhadow  of  any  thing  is  moft  great 
and  long,  but  he  will  run  from  it.  I  my  felf  have  proved,  that  if  a  circle  or  compafs  be  made  with 
the  boughs  of  an  Alh-tree,  and  a  fire  made  in  the  midft  thereof,  and  a  Serpent  put  within  the  com- 
pals  of  the  boughs,  that  the  Serpent  will  rather  run  into  the  fire  than  through  the  Afh-boughs. 

There  is  alfo  another  means  to  corredf  the  Air.  You  may  fprinkle  Vinegar  of  the  dccodion  of  Rue, 
Sage  Rofemary,  Bay-berries,  Juniper-berries,  Cyprus-nuts,  and  fuch  like,  on  ftones  or  bricks  red  hot, 
and  put  in  a  pot  or  pan,  that  all  the  whole  chamber  where  the  Patient  lieth,  may  be  perfumed 

with  the  vapor  thereof.  ^  r  ^  ^  l  f  u  r  r 

Alfo  Fumigations  may  be  made  of  lome  matter  tnat  is  more  grofs  and  clammy,  that  by  the  lorceot 

the  fire  the  fume  may  continue  the  longer,  2iS  oi  hadanum^  Myrrh,  Maftich,  Rofin,  Turpentine,  Sto^ 
rax^  Olibanum^  Bdizoin,  Bay-berries,  Juniper-berries,  Cloves,  Sage,  Rofemary,  and  Marjoram, 

ftamped  together ,  and  fuch  like.  ,  r  xir  -n  n  •  i 

Thofe  that  are  rich  and  wealthy,  may  have  Candles  and  Fumes  made  of  Wax,  or  Tallow  mixed 

with  fome  fweet  things.  ,  i  i-  i  r  i  j  n.-  r 

A  fpongc  macerated  in  Vinegar  of  Ptofes,  and  Water  of  the  fame,  and  a  little  of  the  decoction  or 

Cloves,  and  of  Camphire  added  thereto,  ought  always  to  be  ready  at  the  Patients  hand,  that  by  of¬ 
ten  fmelling  unto  it,  the  animal  fpirits  may  be  recreated  and  ftrengthened.  r  rj  ^ 

The  water  following  is  very  effectual  for  this  matter.  Take  of  Orris  four  ounces,  of  Zedoary, 
Spikenard,  of  each  fix  drams  s  dtStorax.^  Benzoin,  Cinnamon,  Nutmegs,  Cloves-of  each  one  ounce 
and  half  j  of  old  Treacle,  half  an  ounce  :  bruife  them  into  grofs  powder,  and  macerate  them  for  the 
fpace  of  twelve  hours,  in  four  pound  of  white  and  ftrong  wine  s  then  diltil  them  in  a  Lembick  of 
glafs  on  hot  afties,  and  in  that  liquor  wet  a  fponge,  and  then  let  it  be  tied  in  a  linnen  cloth,  or  clofed 
in  a  box,  and  fo  often  put  into  the  noftrils.  Or  take  of  the  vinegar  and  water  of  Rofes,  of  each  four 
ounces  ii  of  Camphire,  fix  grains  >  ofTreacle,half  a  dram,  let  them  be  diflblved  together,  and  put 
into  a  viol  of  glafs,  which  the  patient  may  often  put  into  his  nofe.  ,  . 

This  following  is  more  meet  for  this  matter.  Take  of  Rofe-leaves,  twopugilsi  oi  Orris, 

half  an  ounce  '•>  of  Calamus  aTomaticus^  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  of  each  two  drams  j  ot  Storax  and  Benzoin, 
of  each  one  dram  and  a  half  5  of  Cyprus,  halfadrams  beat  them  into  a  grofs  powder,  makethereof 
a  Nodula  between  two  pieces  of  Cambrick  or  Lawn  of  thebignefs  of  an  hand-ball  j  then  let  itbe 
moiftned  in  eight  ounces  of  Rofe-water,  and  two  ounces  of  Rofe-vinegar,  and  let  the  patient  fmell  to 
it  often.  Thofe  things  muft  be  varied  according  to  the  time :  For  in  the  Summer  you  muft  ufe  nei¬ 
ther  Musk  nor  Civet,  nor  fuch  like  hot  things  *.  and  moreover  women  that  are  fubjedt  to  fits  of  the 
Mother.)  and  thofe  that  have  Fea vers  or  the  head-ach,  ought  not  to  ufe  thofe  things  that  are  fo  ftrong 
fmelling  and  hot,  but  you  muft  make  choice  of  things  more  gentle :  Therefore  things  are  made  with 
a  little  Camphire  and  Cloves  bruifed  and  macerated  together  in  Pvofe-water  and  vinegar  of  Rofes, 
fhall  be  fufficient. 


Perfumes. 


Sweet  candles. 


A  fweet  water 
to  fmell  to. 


A  Noduld  to 
fmell  to. 


Why  fuch  as 
have  the 
Plague  may 
feed  more 
fully. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Wiat  Vkt  ought  to  be  ohferued,  and  firftef  the  choice  of  Meat. 

He  order  of  Diet  in  a  peftilent  difeafe  ought  to  be  cooling  and  drying  •,  not  Gender,  but  fome 
what  full  i  becaufe  by  this  kind  of  difeafe  there  cometh  wafting  of  the  fpirits,  and  exfolu- 
ja.  tion  of  the  faculties,  which  inferreth  often  fwounding,  therefore  that  lofs  muft  be  repaued 
as  foon  as  may  be,  with  more  quantity  of  meats  that  are  of  eafie  concodfion  and  digeftion  ,  Therefore 
I  never  faw  any  being  infedfed  with  the  Peftilence,  that  kept  a  flender  diet,  that  recovered  his  health, 

but  died  •,  and  few  that  had  a  good  ftomach,  and  fed  well,  died.  -r  ^  r  r  u 

Sweet,  grofs,  moift  and  clamm^^  meats,  and  thofe  which  are  altogether,  and  exquifitely  o  lub- 
til  parts,  are  to  be  avoided,  forthefweet  do  eafily  take  fire,  and  are  foon  mflamed  i  the  moift  vvill 
putrefie,  the  grofs  and  clammy  obftfodt,  and  therefore  engender  putrefadtion  s  thofe  meats  that 
are  of  fubtil  parts,  overmuch  attenuate  the  humors,  and  inflame  them  s  and  do  ftir  up  hot  and  Iharp 
vapours  into  tlie  brain,  whereof  cometh  a  Feaver.  Therefore  we  muft  efehew  Garlck  and  Uni- 
Pulfe  muH  be  ons,  Murtard,  falted  and  fpiced  Meats,  and  all  kind  of  pulfe  muft  alfo  be 
fhunned.  enoender  erofs  winds,  which  are  the  authors  of  obftrudhon  :  but  the  decodtion  of  them  s  not  al 
ways  to  be  rcfufed,’  becaufe  it  is  a  provoker  of  urine.  Therefore  let  thi^s  be  their  order  oi  diet .  let 
their  bread  be  of  Wheat  or  Early,  well  wrought,  well  leavened  and  falted,  neither  too  new,  nor 
too  ftale:  let  them  be  fed  with  fuch  meat  as  may  be  eafily  concodied  and  digefted,  and  may  ei> 


The  manner 
of  Diet. 
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gender  much  laudable  juice,  and  very  little  excremental,  as  are  the  ilefli  of  Wether-Lambs,  Kids,  Le¬ 
verets,  Pullets,  Partridges,  Pigeons, Thruflies,  Larks,  Quails,  Black-birds,  Turtle-doves,  Moor-Hens, 

Pheafants  and  fuchlike-  avoiding  Water-Fowls.  Let  the  flefh  be  moilined  in  Verjuice  of  unripe 
Grapes,  Vinegar,  or  the  juice  of  Limmons,  Oranges,  Citrons,  tart  Pomgranats,  Barberies,  Gooie- 
berries,  or  red  Currans,  or  of  Carden  and  Wild  Sorrel  :  for  all  thefe  fowre  things  are  very  whoKbm 
in  this  kind  of  difeafe,  for  they  doftir  up  the  appetite,  refill  the  venomous  quality  and  putrefadion 
of  the  humours,  reftrain  the  heat  of  the  Fever,  and  prohibit  the  corruption  of  the  meats  in  the  fio- 
mach.  Although  thofe  that  have  a  more  weak  Ifomach,  and  are  indued  with  a  more  exadf  fonfo, 
and  are  fubjed  to  the  Cough  and  difeafes  of  the  Lungs, mult  not  ulc  thcTe,unlefs  they  be  mixed  with 
Sugar  and  Cinamon.  •  , 

If  the  Patient  at  any  time  be, fed  with  fodden  meats,  let  the  broths  be  made  with  Lettuce,  Purflain, 

Succory,  Borage,  Sorrel,  Hops,  Buglofs,  Crefles,  Burnet,  Marigolds, Chervil,  the  cooling  Seeds,  French- 
Early,  and  Oat-meal,  with  a  little  Saffron,  for  Saffron  doth  engender  many  fpirits,  and  refirteth  poi- 
fon.  To  thefe  opening  roots  may  be  added,  to  avoid  obftrudion  ■,  yet  much  broth  muft  be  refufed 
by  rcafon  ot  moifiure.  The  fruit  of  Capers  eaten  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal  provoke  the  appetite 
and  prohibit  obftrudions*,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  feafoned  with  overmuch  Oil  and  Salt,  that  tliey 
may  alfo  with  good  fuccefs  be  put  into  broths. 

Filhes  are  altogether  to  be  avoided,  becaufe  they  foon  corrupt  intheftomach:  but  if  the  Patient 
be  delighted  with  them,  thofe  that  live  in  fiony  places  muft  be  chofen  that  is  to  foy,  thole  that  live 
in  pure  and  fandy  water,  and  about  Rocks  and  Stones ,  as  are  Trouts,  Pikes,  Pearches,  Gud- 
.  geons  and  Crevices  boiled  in  milk,  Wilks,  and  fuch  like.  And  concerning  Sea-hlh,  he'maybefed 
with  Ciltheads,  Curnarts,  with  all  the  kinds  of  Cod-filh,  Whitings  not  feafoned  with  fait,  and 
Turbuts. 

Eggs  potchedand  eaten  with  the  juice  of  Sorrel  are  very  good.  Likewife  Early- water  fca- 
fened  with  the  grains  of  a  tart  Pomgranat,  and  if  the  Fever  be  vehement,  with  the  feeds  of  white 
Poppy.  Such  Barly-water  iseafietobe  concodfed  anddigefted,  itcleanfeth  greatly  and  moiftens 
and  mollifieth  the  belly.  Butin  fome  it  procures  an  appetite  to  vomit,  and  pain  of  the  head,  and 
thofe  muft  abftain  from  it.  But  in  ftead  of  Barly-water  they  may  ufe  Pap,  and  Bread  crummed  in  the 
decodfion  of  a  Capon. 

For  the  fecond  Couife  let  him  have  Raifins  of  the  Siin  newly  fodden  in  Rofe- water  with  Sugar,  For  the  fe- 
fowre  Damask  Prunes,  tart  Cherries,  Pippins,  and  Catharine  Pears.  cond  Courfe. 

And  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Meal,  Quinces  roafted  in  the  Embers,  Marmalate  of  Quinces,  and  Con-  In  the  end  of 
ferves  of  Buglofs  or  of  Rofes,  and  fuch  like,  may  be  taken  :  or  elfe  this  Powder  following.  . 

Take  of  Coriander-feeds  prepared  two  drams,  of  Pearl,  of  Rofe-leaves, Shavings  of  Harts-horn  and 
Ivory  of  each  half  a  dram,  of  Amber  two  fcruples,  of  Cinamon  one  fcruple,  of  Unicorns  horn,  and  the 
bone  ofa  Stags  heart  of  each  half  a  fcruple,  of  Sugar  of  Rofes  four  ounces :  make  thereof  a  Powder, 
and  ufe  it  after  m.eats.  ' 

If  the  Patient  be  fomewhat  weak,  he  muft  be  fed  with  Geliy  made  of  the  flelli  of  a  Capon,  and  Veal 
fodden  together  in  the  water  of  Sorrel,  Carduus  Benediclus^  with  a  little  quantity  of  Rofe  Vinegar, 

Cinamon,  Sugar,  and  other  fuch  like,  as  the  prefent  neceftity  (hall  feem  to  require. 

In  the  night  feafon  for  all  events  and  mifchances,  the  Patient  muft  have  ready  prepared,  broth  of 
meats  of  good  digeftion,  with  a  little  of  the  juice  of  Citrons  or  Pomgranats. 

This  reftaurative  that  followeth  may  ferve  for  all.  Take  of  the  Conferve  of  Buglofs,  Borage,  A  reftaaratir? 
Violets,  Water-lillics,  and  Succory,  of  each  two  ounces,  of  the  powder  of  the  Eleeftuary  Viamargari’- 
iumfrigidum^  of  the  Tfochifees  of  Camphire  of  each  three  drams,  of  Citron-feeds,  CardimAztd.s^ 

Sorrel-feeds,  the  Roots  of  I)if7i?w«;«-,Tormentil,of  each  two  drams,  of  the  broth  of  a  yiXing  Capon, 
made  with  Lettuce,  Purflain,  Buglofs  and  Borage  boiled  in  it,  fix  pints,  put  them  in  a  Linibeck  of 
glafs  with  the  fieih  of  two  Pullets,  of  fo  many  Partridges,  arid  with  fifteen  leaves  of  pure  Gold ;  make 
thereof  a  diftiilation  over  a  foft  fire.  Then  take  of  the  diftilled  liquor  half  a  pint,  ftrain  it  through 
a  woollen  bag,  with  two  ounces  of  white  Sugar,  and  half  a  dram  of  Cinamon  :  let  the  Patient  uie  this 
when  he  is  thirfty.  Or  elfe  put  the  flelh  of  one  old  Capon,  and  of  a  leg  of  Veal,  two  minced  Par¬ 
tridges,  and  two  drams  of  whole  Cinamon  without  any  liquor,  in  a  Limbeck  of  glafs,  well  luted  and 
covered,  and  fo  let  them  boil  in  Bahm  Maru^  unto  the  perfedt  concodion.  For  fo  the  flelhes  will 
be  boiled  in  their  own  juice,  without  any  hurt  of  the  fire  i  then  let  the  juice  be  preffed  out  there- 
hence  with  a  Prefs :  give  the  Patient  for  every  dofe,one  ounce  of  the  juice  with  fome  cordial  waters, 
fome  Trifantahim  and  DiarmTgantum  frigidum. 

The  Prelerves  of  fweet  fruits  are  to  be  avoided,  becaufe  that  fweet  things  turn  into  choler  •,  but 
the  Confedion  of  tart  Prunes,  Cherries,  and  fuch  like  may  be  fitly  ufed.  But  becaufe  there  is  no 
kindofficknets  that  fo  weakens  the  ftrength  as  the  Plague,  it  is  always  neceffary,  but  yet  fparingly 
and  often  to  feed  the  Patient,  ftill  having  refped  unto  his  cuftom,  age,  the  region,  and  the  time :  for 
through  emptinefs  there  is  no  great  danger,  left  that  the  venomous  matter  that  is  driven  out  to  the 
fupcrficial  parts  of  the  body,  fliould  be  called  back  into  the  inward  parts,  by  an  hungry  ftomach,  and 
the  ftomach  it  felf  ftiould  be  filled  with  cholerick,  hot,  thin,  and  Iharp  excremental  humours,  whereof 
cometh  biting  of  the  ftomach,  and  gripings  in  the  guts. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

IFhat  dm\  the  Tatient  infe^ed  ought  to  ufe. 

i^F  the  Fever  be  great  and  burning,  the  Patient  mud  abftain  from  Wine,  unlefshe  befubjedtto 

■  fwouning  :  and  he  may  drink  the  Ox)we/ follotving  in  dead  thereof.  ,  i .  j 

I  Take  of  fair  Water  three  quarts,  wherein  boil  four  ounces  of  Honey  until  the  third  part  be 

confumed,  fcumming  it  continually  •,  then  drain  it,and  put  it  into  a  clean  veffel,  and  add  thereto  four 
ounces  of  Vinegar,  and  as  much  Cinnamon  as  will  fuffice  to  give  it  a  tade.  Or  elfe  a  fugred  Water, 
asfolloweth.  Take  two  quarts  of  fair  Water,  of  hard  Sugar  lix  ounces,  of  Cinamon  two  ounces , 
drain  it  through  a  woollen  bag  or  cloth  without  any  boiling,  and  when  the  Patient  will  ufe  it,  put 
thereto  a  little  of  the  juice  of  Citrons.  The  Syrup  of  the  juice  of  Citrons  excelleth  amongd  all  others 

that  are  ufedagaind  the  Pedilence.  n  ••  re  i  i  -r  ju  ir 

The  ufe  of  the  Tulip  following  is  alfo  very  wholfom.  Take  ofthe  juice  of  Sorrel  well  clarified  half 

a  pint,  of  the  juice  of  Lettuce  fo  clarified  four  ounces,  of  the  bed  hard  Sugar  one  pound,  boil  thern  to¬ 
gether  to  a  perfedf  ion  j  then  let  them  be  drained  and  clarified,  adding  a  little  before  the  end  a  little 
Vineear,  and  fo  let  it  be  ufed  between  meals  with  boiled  Water,  or  with  equal  portions  of  the  Water 
bfSorrel,  Lettuce,  Scabious  and  Buglofs;  or  take  of  this  former  defcrlbed  Julip  drained  and  clarified 
four  ounces*,  let  it  be  mixed  with  one  pound  of  the  fore-named  Cordial  waters,  and  boil  them  toge¬ 
ther  a  little.  And  when  they  are  taken  from  the  fire,  put  thereto  of  yellow  Sanders  one  dram,  of  bea¬ 
ten  Cinnamon  half  a  dram,  drain  it  through  a  cloth  ;  when  it  is  cold,  let  it  be  given  the  Patient  to 

drink  with  the  juice  of  Citrons.  ■  .  r  l  i  a-h  r 

Thofe  that  have  been  accudomed  to  drink  Sider,  Perry,  Beer  or  Ale,  ought  to  ufe  that  drink  dill,  o 
that  it  be  clear,  tranfparent  and  thin,  and  made  of  thofe  fruits  that  are  iomewhat  tart ,  for  troubled 
and  dreggidi  drink  doth  not  onely  engender  grofs  humours,  but  alfo  crudities,  windineis,  and  obdru- 

(9:ions  ofthe  fird  region  ofthe  body,  whereof  comes  a  Fever.  ^  ,  r  l 

Oxy crate  being  given  in  manner  following,  doth  alTwage  the  heat  of  the  Fever,  and  repre  ^  t  e 
putrefadfion  of  the  humours,  and  the  fiercenefs  of  the  venom,  and  alio  expelleth  the  Water  through 
the  Veins,  if  fo  be  that  the  Patients  are  not  troubled  with  fpitting  of  bloud,  cough,  yexing,  and  alto¬ 
gether  weak  of  domach,  for  fuch  mud  avoid  tart  things.  rr  C  C 

Take  of  fair  Water  one  quart,  of  white  or  red  Vinegar  three  ounces,  of  fine  Sugar  four  ou^es,  ot 
Syrup  of  Rofes  two  ounces :  boil  them  a  little,  and  then  give  the  Patient  thereof  to  drink.  Or  take 
of  the  juice  of  Limmons  and  Citrons,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  of  the  juice  of  fowre  Pomgranats  two 
ounces,  of  the  Water  ofSorrel  and  Rofes  of  each  an  ounce,offair  Water  boiled,  as  much  as  lhalUufhce . 
make  thereof  a  Julip,  and  ufe  it  between  meals.  Or  take  the  Syrup  of  Limmons  and  of  red  Currans 
of  each  one  ounce,  of  the  Water  of  Lillies  four  ounces ,  of  fair  W  ater  boiled  half  a  pint :  make  there¬ 
of  a  Julip.  Or  take  ofthe  Syrups  of  Water-lillies  and  Vinegar,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  dillolve  it  in 
five  ounces  of  the  Water  ofSorrel,  of  fair  Water  one  pint  *5  make  thereof  a  Julip.  .  ,  ^ 

But  if  the  Patient  be  young,  and  have  a  drong  and  good  domach,  and  cholerick  by  natural  think  iC 
not  unmeet  for  him  to  drink  a  full  and  large  draught  of  Fountain  water,  for  that  is  efieCTual  to  re¬ 
drain  and  quench  the  heat  of  the  Fever*,  and  contrariwife,  they  that  drink  cold  water  often,  and  a 
very  fmall  quantity  atatime,as  the  Smith  doth  fprinkle  Water  on  the  Fire  at  his  Forge,  do  increafe 
the  heat  and  burning,  and  thereby  make  it  endure  the  longer.  Therefore  by  the  judgment  of  Ce/Jk, 
when  the  difeafe  is  in  the  chief  increafe,  and  the  Patient  hath  endured  third  for  the  fpace  of  three  or 
four  days,  cold  water  mud  be  given  unto  him  in  great  quantity,  fo  that  he  may  drink  pad  his  fatiety, 
that  when  his  belly  and  domach  are  filled  beyond  meafure,  and  fufficiently  cooled  he  may  vomit. 

Some  do  not  drink  fo  much  thereof  as  may  caufe  them  to  vomit,  but  do  drink  even  uiito  iatietj^ 
and  fo  ufe  it  for  a  cooling  Medicin  *,  but  when  either  of  thefe  is  done,  the  Patient  mud  be  covered 
with  many  cloths,  and  fo  placed  that  he  may  deep  i  and  for  the  mod  part  after  long  third  and  watch¬ 
ing,  and  after  long  fulnefs,  and  long  and  great  heat,  found  deep 'cometh  j  by  which  great  Iweat  is 

fent  out,  and  that  is  a  prefent  help.  ^  •  u  1 

But  third  mud  fometimes  be  quenched  with  little  pieces  of  Melons,  Gourds,  Cucurners,  with  tne 

leaves  of  Lettuce,  Sorrel  and  Purdain  made  moid  or  foaked  in  cold  W ater,  or  with  a  little  ^ 

of  a  Citron,  Limmon,  or  Orange,  macerated  in  Rofe  W  ater,  and  fprinkled  with  Sugar,  and  lo  hel  in 

the  mouth,  and  then  changed.  .  , 

But  if  the  Patient  be  aged,  his  drength  weak,  phlegmatick  by  nature,  and  given  to  Wine,  when 
the  date  of  the  Fever  is  fomewhat  pad,  and  the  chief  heat  beginning  to  adwage,  he  may  driu 
Wine  very  much  allaid  at  his  meat,  for  to  redore  his  drength,  and  tofupply  the  want  ot  the  wa¬ 
ded  fpirits.  The  Patient  ought  not  by  any  means  to  fuffer  great  third,  but  mud  mitigate  it  by 
drinking,  or  elfe  allay  it  by  walking  his  mouth  with  oxycrate  and  fuch  like  i  and  he  may  therein  al¬ 
fo  wadi  his  hands  and  his  face,  for  that  doth  recreate  the  drength.  If  the  flux  or  lask  trou  e  im, 
he  may  very  well  ufe  to  drink  deeled  Water,  and  alfo  boiled  milk  wherein  many  dones  coming  re 
hot  out  of  the  fire  have  been  many  times  quenched.  F  or  the  drinefs  and  roughnefs  ot  the  mout  ,  it 
is  very  good  to  have  a  cooling,  moidening,  and  lenifying  lotion  of  the  mucilaginous  water  o  t  e 
infulion  of  the  feeds  ot  Quinces,  Fjilium.^  id  e(ij  Flea-wort,  adding  thereto  a  little  Camphire,  wit  t  e 
Water  of  Plantain  and  Rofes,  thencleanfe  and  wipeout  the  filth,  and  then  moiden  the  mouth  by 
holding  therein  a  little  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds  mixed  with  a  little  Syrup  of  Violets.^  It  the  roughneis 
breed  or  degenerate  into  Ulcers,  they  mud  be  touched  with  the  Water  of  the  infuhon  ot  JuHmate.ot 

^^Bufbecaufe  we  have  formerly  made  frequent  mention  of  drinking  of  Water,  I  have  here  thought 
good  to,  (peak  fomewhat  of  the  choice  and  goodnefs  of  Waters.  The  choice  ot  Vv  ater 
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negleded,  bccaufc  a  great  part  of  our  diet  depends  thereon  •,  for  befidcs  that  vt^e  ufe'  it  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  Wine  for  drink,  we  alfo  knead  bread,  boil  meat,  and  make  broths  therewith.  Many  The  choke  of 
think  that  rain-water  which  falls  in  Summer,  and  is  kept  in  a  Ciftern  well  placed  and  made,  is  the  Waters, 
wholefomeft  ofall.  Then  next  thereto  they  judge  that  Spring-water  which  runs  out  of  the  tops  of 
Mountains,  through  Rocks,  Cliffs,  and  Stones :  in  the  third  place  they  put  Well-water,  or  that  wiiich 
rifeth  from  the  foots  of  Hills.  Alfo  the  River- water  is  good,  that  is  taken  out  of  the  midft  or  ftream. 

Lake  or  Pond-water  is  the  worft,  efpecially  if  it  hand  hill,  for  fuch  is  fruitful  of  and  hored  with  many 
venemous  Creatures,  as  Snakes,  Toads,  and  the  like.  That  which  comes  by  the  melting  of  Snow 
and  Ice  is  very  ill,  by  reafon  of  the  too  refrigerating  faculty  and  earthly  nature.  But  of  Spring  and 
Well-waters  thefe  are  to  be  judged  the  beft  which  are  infipid,  without  fmell  and  colour,  fuch  as  are  j 

clear,  warmifh  in  Winter,  and  cold  in  Summer,  which  are  quickly  hot  and  quickly  cold,  that  is,  which 
are  moft  light,  in  which  all  manner  of  Pulfe,  Turnips  and  the  like,  are  eafily  and  quickly  boiled. 

I^ftly,  When  as  fuch  as  ufually  drink  thereof,  have  clear  Voices  and  fhrill,  their  chefts  found,  and  a 
dively  and  frefh  colour  in  their  faces. 


CHAP.  XXIL 


Of  Antidotes  to  be  ttfed  in  the  Plague, 


NOw  we  murt  treat  of  the  proper  cure  of  this  difeafe,  which  muft  be  ufed  as  foon  as  may 
be  poffible,  becaufe  this  kind  of  poifon,  in  fwiftnefs  exceedeth  the  celerity  of  the  Medicin; 

Therefore  it  is  better  to  err  in  this,  that  you  Ihould  think  every  difeafe  to  be  peftilent  in  i 
peftilent  feafon,  and  to  cure  it  as  the  Peftilence ;  becaufe  that  fo  long  as  the  Air  is  polluted  with  the 
feeds  of  the  Peftilence,  the  humours  in  the  body  are  foon  infeded  with  the  vicinity  of  fuch  an  Air,  fo 
that  then  there  happeneth  no  difeafe  void  of  the  Peftilence,  that  is  to  fay,  which  is  not  peftilent  from 
the  beginning  by  his  own  nature,  or  which  is  not  made  peftilent. 

^  Many  begin  the  cure  with  Bloud-letting,  fome  with  Purging,  and  fome  with  Antidotes.  We  ta-  bvgin- 
king  a  confideration  of  thefubftance  of  that  part  that  is  aftaulted,  firftofall  begin  the  cure  with  an  ning  of  the 
Antidote  ■>  becaufe  that  by  its  fpecifick  property  it  defends  the  heart  from  poifon,  as  much  as  it  is  of-  cure  muft  be 
fended  therewith*  Although  there  arc  alfo  other  Antidotes  which  preferve  and  keep  the  heart  and  Antidote^, 
die  Patient  from  the  danger  of  Poifon  and  the  Peftilence,  not  only  becaufe  they  do  infringe  the  power 
of  the  poifon  in  their  whole  fubftance,  but  alfo  becaufe  they  drive  and  expel  it  out  of  all  the  body  by 
fweat,  vomiting,  fcouring,  and  fuch  other  kinds  of  evacuations. 

The  Antidote  muft  be  given  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  may  befufticient  to  overcome  the  poifon  v  butjnwhat  quaii- 
becaufe  it  is  not  good  to  ufe  it  in  greater' quantity  than  needeth ,  left  it  ftiould  overthrow  out  Na^  tity  they  muff 
ture,fQr  whofe  prefervation  onely  it  is  ufed  i  therefore  that  which  cannot  be  taken  together  at  once,  be  taken, 
muft  be  taken  at  feveral  times,  that  fome  portion  thereof  may  daily  be  ufed  fo  long,  until  all  the  acci¬ 
dents,  effeds  and  irapreffions  of  the  poifon  be  paft  •,  and  that  there  be  nothing  to  be  feared.  Some 
of  thofe  Antidotes  confift  of  portions  of  venemous  things  being  tempered  together,  and  mixed  in  an 
apt  proportion  with  other  Medicins  whofe  power  is  contrary  to  the  venom :  as  Treacle,  which  hath  Why  poyfoi 
for  an  ingredient  the  flefti  of  Vipers,  that  it  being  thereto  mixed  may  ferve  as  a  guide  to  bring  all  the 
Antidote  unto  the  place  where  the  venenatQ  malignity  hath  made  the  chief  inipreifto'n,  becaufe  by 
the  fimilitude  of  Nature  and  Sympathy,  one  poifon  is  fuddenly  fnatched  and  carried  into  another.  ’ 

There  are  other  abfolutelypoifonous,  whichneverthelefsare  Antidotes  one  unto  another-,  asaScor-  some  poifous 
pion  himlelf  cureth  the  pricks  of  a  Scorpion.  But  Treacle  and  Mithridate  excell  all  other  Antidotes,  Anddotes  td 
tor  by  ftrengthening  the  nobleft  pirt,  and  the  manfion  of  life,  they  repair  and  recreate  the  wafted  fpi-  other  fonie, 
rits,  and  overcome  the  poifon,  not  onely  being  taken  inwardly,  but  alfo  applied  outwardly  to  the 
region  of  the  heart,  'Botches  and  Carbuncles  :  for  by  an  hidden  property  they  draw  the  poifons  untd 
them,  as  Amber  doth  Chaff,  anddigeftit  when  it  is  drawn,  andfpoiland  rob  it  of  all  its  deadly 
force  as  it  is  declared  at  large  by  Galen^  in  his  Book  J)e  fheriaca  ad  Pifonetn,  by  moft  true  reafons 
and  experiment.  But  ‘you  will  fay  that  thefe  things  are  hot,  and  that  the  Plague  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  burning  Fever.  But  thereto  I  anfwer,  there  is  not  fo  great  danger  in  the  Fever  as 
in  the  Pelhlence,  although  in  the  giving  of  Treacle,  I  would  not  altogether  feem  tonegledfthe 
Fever,  but  think  it  good  to  minifter  or  apply  it  mixed  with  cordial-cooling  Medicins,  as  with  the 
Trochifoes  of  Camphire^  Syrup  of  Limmons,  of  Water-lillies,  the  Water  of  Sorrel  and  fuch  like.  And 
for  the  lame  caufe  we  ought  not  to  chule  old  Treacle,  but  that  which  is  of  a  middle  age ,  as  of  one 
or  two  years  old ;  .to  thofe  that  are  ftrong  you  may  give  half  a  dram  *,  and  to  thofe  that  are  more  ' 

weak,  a  dram.  '  '  > 

The  Patient  ought  to  walk  prefen tly  after  he  hath  takea Treacle,  Mithridate,  or  any  other  An- Hqw  to  ti' slk 
r  A  moderately  ^s  he  can :  not  like  unto  many,  which  when  they  perceive  therafelves  after  the  ra¬ 
te  infewed ,  do  not  ceafe  to  courfe  and  run  up  and  down,  until  they  have  no  ftrength  to  fuftain 
their  bodies  for  fo  they  dilTolve  Nature,  fo  that  it  cannot  fuftice  to  overcome  the  contagion.  After  Antidote, 
^derate  walking  the  Patient  muft  be  put  warm  to  bed,  and  covered  with  many  cloaths,  and  warm 
applied  to  the  foies  of  his  feet or  in  ftead  thereof  you  may  ufe  Swines  bladders 
hlled  with  hot  Water,  and  apply  them  to  the  groins  and  arm-holes,  to  provoke  fweat : ,  for  fweat- 
xng  in  this  difeafe  is  a  moft  excellent  remedy,  both  for  to  evacuate  the  humours  in  the  Fever,  and 

u  ^^1  u  malignity  in  the  Peftilence,  although  every  fweat  brings  not  forth  the  fruit 

Or  health.  PoxGeot^e  As^A^^ola  faith,  thaf  he  law  a  Woman  af  Mirni.i  in  frwm/rntf  /^iri  C\xrpat 
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A  Sudorifick 
powder. 


twn<3rams  ofthe  (havings  of  Harts-hom  one  ounce,  of  Juniper-berries  three  drams ;  put  them  into 
aviolofglafsthat  will  contain  fix  quarts,  put  thereto  four  quarts  of  running  or  rivet-water  that  is 
nnvp  amTclear  macerate  them  for  the  fpaceof  One  whole  night  On  thealhes,  and  in  the  morning  boil 

rfiem  all  in  Ba/nTO  MarU  until  the  half  be  confumed,  which  will  be  done  in  the  fpace  of  fix  hours,  then 
let  be  ftrained  through  a  bag,  and  then  ftrained  again ,  but  let  that  be  with  (ix  ounces  ot  Sugar 
^fRnfes  and  a  little  Treacle;  let  the  Patient  take  eight  ounces  or  fewer  of  that  liquor,  and  it  will 
nrnvokeVweat.  The  Powder  followingis  alfo  very  profitable.  Take  of  the  leaves  of  Oiauvroir 
L  Roots  of  tormentil,  Betony,  ofeach  half  an  ounce,  of  Bole-Atmenick  prepared  one  ounce ,  of 
Tern  SkiHiti  three  drams,  of  Aloes  and  Myrrh,  of  each  half  a  dram,  of  Saffron  one  dram,  of  Malhch 
two  drams,  powder  them  all  according  to  Art,  and  give  one  dram  thereof  diffolved  in  Rofe-water, 
OT  the  water  ofwild  Sorrel,  and  let  the  Patient  walk  fofoonashe  hath  taken  that  Powder,  then  let 
him  be  laid  in  his  bed  to  fweat,  as  I  have  (hewed  before.  -r  ,,  .1.  .  c  ^  J  c- 

A  itlffined  wa-  The  Water  following  is  greatly  commended  againll  poifon.  Take  the  roots  of  Genuan  and  Cy- 

wr  againflThe  of  each  three  drams',  of  G.rdum  Burnet,  of  each  ixie  handful;  S“rd  f^ds, 

Li  Devils-bit,ofeachtwopugils;  oflvyand  Juniper-berries,ofeachhalfanounce;  oftheFlowers 
ofBuglofs,  Violet's,  andredRofes,  ofeach  twopugils;  Powder  them  fomewat  polly,  thefifoak 

or  deep  them  for  a  night  in  white  Wine  and  Rofe  water:  then  add  thereto  of  Bole-Armen.ck  one 

Omice  of  Treacle  half  an  ounce,  diftil  them  all  in  Balnco  Mark,  and  keep  the  dtftilled  liquor  in  a  viol 
Tglafs  well  covered  or  clofe  (lopped  for  yourufe:  let  the  Patient  take  fix  ounces  thereof  wuh  Su- 
gatand  a  little  Cinnamon  and  Saffron:  then  let  him  Walk,  and  then  fweat  as  is  afotefaid .  the 

Treacle  and  Cordial  Water  formerly  prefcribed,  are  very  “ly  tkm 

Another.  ter  following  is  greatly  commended. ,  Take  of  Sorrel  (ix  handfuls,  of  Rue  one  handful ,  dry  them 
a^id  macaatf  them  in  Vinegar  for  the  fpace  of  four  and  twenty  hours,  adding  thereto  four  ounces  of 
Treacle :  make  thereof  a  dillillation  in  Balnea  Mark,  and  let  the  dillilled  water  be  kept  •. 

and  fo  foon  as  the  Patient  doth  think  himfelf  to  be  infeded,  let  him  take  four  ouncm  of  that  liquor. 
What  means  then  let  him  walk  and  fweat.  He  muff  leave  fweatihg  when  he  beginneth  to  wax  famt  and  wealq 
to  beufed  i»t,t  when  the  humour  that  runs  down  his  body  begins  to  wax  cold,  5 

(weatint.  with  Warm  cloths,  and  dried.  The  Patient  ought  hot  to  fweat  with  a  full  (loraach,  for  fo  the  hrat 
is  called  away  from  performing  the  office  of  concoaioh ,  alfo  he  muff  Jj*® 

fweat  left  the  malignity  go  inwardly  with  the  heat  and  fpirits  unto  the  principal  parts,  but  it  the 
St  be  muchindined  fo  fleep,  hemuft  be  kept  from  it  with  hard  rubbing,  and  ban^s  atom 
the  extreme  parts  of  his  body ,  and  with  much  noife  of  them  that  are  about  him,  aiid  let  his  fnends 
comfort  him  with  the  good  hope  that  they  have  ofhisrecovery  i  but  if  all  tins  will  no^  keep  hm 
from  fleep,  diflblveC^?/fore«m  in  tart  Vinegar,  anjd  AqUaViu^  and  letitbein)e£tedinto  hisnoftrlls: 
and  let  him  be  kept  continually  waking  the  firft  da^,  and  on  thefecond,  andthird,  even  unto  the 
foih-  tSt  isX  expulfion  of  the  venoms  and  lethim  not  fleep  above  three 

or  four themean  time  let  thePhyfician  that  (hal  be prefent co^ 
fider  all  thines  by  his  ftrength  i  for  it  is  to  be  feared  that  great  watchings  will  diflblve  theftrength, 
and  make  the  Patient  weak ;  you  muft  not  let  him  eat  within  three  hours  after  his  fwcatmg ,  in  the 

meanfeafon  as  his  ftrength  (hall  require,  let  him  take  the  rind  of  a  Preferved  Gitron,  Conferve  ot 

Rofes,  Bread  toafted  and  fteepedin  Wine,  the  meat  of  Preferved  Myrabolane,  orfome  fuch  like 
thing. 


whereof  they 
tnuft  be  made 


ReperculTiyes 
not  fit  to  be 
applied  to 
Carbuncles. 
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CHAP.  XXIIi.  . 

Of  Epithemesto  be  ufedforthe  ftreiigthenuig  of  the  principal  parti. 

T  Here  are  alfo  fome  topick  Medicins  to  be  reckoned  amongft  An*'^°“5>  *bichtniffi  bcout- 
Sappliedasfpeedilyasmay  be,  as  cordial  and  hepatickEpithems  forthefafetyofthe 

Se  partl  and  (hengtheningof  the  faculties,  as  thofe  that  drive  the*venenate  atr  fa 
from  the  boweto  they  may  be  made  of  cordial  things  notonely  hot,  but  alfo  cold,  that  they  may 
temper  the  heat,  and^mote  powerfully  repercufs.  They  muft  be  applied  warm  with  Scatkt,  or  a 
douWe  linnen  cloth,  ot  a  foft  Sponge  dipped  in  them,  if  fo  be  that  a  Carbuncle  do 
regions  of  the  mod  noble  parts ;  for  it  is  not  fit  to  ufe  repercuifives  to  a  Carbuncle.  Tou  my  trake 
Epithems  after  the  following  forms  ;  IV  Jtjaar.  rofylantag.  &fdan.  at\.  ,  iv.  aqna  ace  of  f  f 
S  «.  1  \<\.fantal. mb.& coral. rub. puhertf  an.  3  U  .  theriac.  vet.  5  P. 9  peroct  9  ,. caryoph. 
tii^Jat'clitben..  Otef^,-i^AMlaraag.an.l^aceurof^^^^^^^^^ 
rub.  pulverif  pul.  diamargarit.  frigid,  an.  3 ).  (5.  catnphura  mojchi  an.  3  ].fi  p 

roCar,  &  <*«•  1  iv*  ‘iceti  rof,  |  iij. fanu  rub.  ^  )*  caryaphL  ^  p.  emt  B  ]•  P  .. 

ttaftiU.  JzedoarLi. 3  j.  fiat  epithema.  Or  elfe,  R  Aceti  rof  &  a^  rofat.an.  to  . 
ihmit&mithril  an. 5  yfiat  epithema.  Or  elfe,  Jqu. rofar.  nenuph.buglof. acetofx,  acett  rofar.  * 

Cant  rub  rof  rub.an.  ill].  florLenuph.violar.camphur.  an.‘5  mtthnd.  &  theme.  ^ 

Lifceanmr  fiml  omnia.  When  you  intend  to  ufe  them  take  fome  portion  of  them  in  a  veflel  by 
felf,  wherewith  let  the  affei^ed  bowel  be  fomented  warm.  '  ‘ 

CHAP.,  xxiy. 

mether  Purging  and  Bloud-letting  be  necejfary  in  the  beginning  of  PefiilentMfeafef.  . 

SO  foon  as  the  heart  is  ftrengthened  and  corroborated  with  Cordials  and  a 

come  to  phlebotomy  and  purging.  ^  concerning  Bloud-let  ing  ^  that  the- 

great  controverfie  among  Phyftcians.  Thofe  that  wifti  it  to  be  u  ,  y  peftilent 
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peftilent  Fever  doth  infix  it  felf  in  the  bloud,  and  therein  alfo  the  Pefiilent  malignity  taketh  its  feat 
and  therefore  it  will  foon  infedt  the  other  humours,  unlefs  that  the  bloud  be  evacuated,  and  the  infe- 
dtion  that  remaineth  in  the  bloud  be  thereby  taken  away,  Contrariwife,  thofe  that  do  not  allow 
phlebotomy  in  this  cafe,  alledge  that  it  often  cometh  to  pafs  that  the  bloud  is  void  of  malignity, 
when  the  other  humours  are  infeded  with  the  venemous  contagion.  If  any  man  require  my  judg- 
ment  in  this  doubtful  queftion,  I  fay,  that  the  peftilence  fometimes  doth  depend  on  the  default  oi  the  p,ng  of  this 
air  :  this  default  being  drawn  through  the  paffages  of  the  body,  doth  at  length  pierce  unto  the  in-  controverfie, 
trails ,  as  we  may  underhand  by  the  abfceffes  which  break  out,  one  while  behind  the  ears,  fome¬ 
times  in  the  arm-holes,  and  fometimes  in  the  groins,  as  the  brain,  heart  or  liver  areinfedcd.  And 
hereof  alfo  come  Carbuncles,  and  other  colledions  of  matter,  and  eruptions,  wlfich  are  feeninall 
parts  of  the  body  j  by  reafon  that  Nature  ufing  the  ftrength  of  the  cxpulfive  faculty,  doth  drive 
forth  whatfpever  is  noifom  or  hurtful.  Therefore  if  the  Phyfician  will  follow  this  motion  of  Nature, 
he  muft  neither  purge  nor  let  bloud,  left  that  by  a  contrary  motion,  that  is,  by  drawing  in  from  with¬ 
out,  the  motion  of  Nature  which  proceeds  outwardly  from  within,  Ihould  be  troubled.  So  we  often 
fee  in  thofe  who  are  purged  or  let  bloud  for  fuch  Buboes  as  come  through  unlawful  copulation,  that 
the  matter  is  thereby  made  contumacious,  and  by  drawing  it  inwardly,  it  fpcedily  caufeth  the 
French  Pox. 

Wherefore  when  Buboes,  Carbuncles,  and  other  peftilent  eruptions  appear,  which  come  through 
the  default  of  the  air,  we  ought  to  abftain  from  purging  and  phlebotomy  •,  but  it  is  fufficient  to  fore¬ 
arm  the  heart  inwardly  and  outwardly  with  Antidotes  that  are  indued  with  a  proper  virtue  ofrcfifting 
the  poifon.  For  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  when  nature  is  debilitated  with  both  kinds  of  eva¬ 
cuation,  and  when  the  fpirits  together  with  the  bloud,  are  exhaufted,  the  venemous  air  will  foon 
pierce,  and  be  received  into  the  empty  body,  where  it  exercifeth  its  tyranny  ‘to  the  utter  deftrudfion 
thereof.  . 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1 5<5d.  in  which  year  there  Was  great  mortality  throughout  all  France^  An  Hiftory.’ 
by  reafon  of  the  Peftilence  and  peftilent  difeafes,  I  earneftly,  and  diligently  inquired  of  all  the  Phyli- 
^ans  and  Chirurgions  of  all  the  Cities  (through  which  King  Charles  IX.  palfed  in  his  progrefs  unto 
Bayon)  what  fuccefs  their  Patients  had  after  they  were  let  bloud  and  purged  :  whereunto  they  all  an- 
fwered  alike,  that  they  had  diligently  obferved,  that  all  that  were  infected  with  the  Peftilence,  and 
were  let  bleed  fome  quantity  of  bloud,  or  had  their  bodies  fomewhat  ftrongly  purged,  thenceforwards 
waxed  weaker  and  weaker,  and  fo  at  length  died  i  but  others  which  were  not  let  bloud  nor  purged, 
but  took  cordial  Antidotes  inwardly,  and  applied. them  outwardly,  for  the  moft  part  efcaped  and  re¬ 
covered  their  health  :  for  that  kind  of  Peftilence  took  its  original  of  the  primitive  and  folitary  de¬ 
fault  of  the  air,  and  not  of  the  corruption  of  the  humours. 

The  like  event  was  noted  in  the  hoarfnefs  that  we  fpoke  of  before  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  Patients  when  purg-> 
waxed  worfe  and  worfe  by  purging  and  phlebotomy,  but  yet  1  do  not  difallow  either  of  thofe  reme-  ingand  bleed- 
dieS)  if  there  be  great  fulnefs  in  the  body,  efpecially  in  the  beginning,  and  if  the  matter  have  a  cruel  ing  ^nay  be 
violence,  whereof  may  be  feared  the  breaking  in  unto  fome  noble  fjprt.  For  we  know  that  it  is  con-  ^  ^ 
firmed  by  Hippocrates^  that  what  difeafe  foever  is  caufed  by  repletion,  mult  be  cured  by  evacuation  •,  jph,22.fe^.z. 
and  thatindileafes  that  are  very  (harp,  if  the  matter  dofwell,  it  ought  to  be  remedied  the  fame  day, 
for  delay  in  fuch  difeafes  is  dangerous  ^  but  fuch  difeafes  are  not  caufed  or  inflidted  upon  mans  body 
by  reafon  or  occafion  of  the  peftilence,  but  of  the  difeafed  bodies,  and  difeafes  themfelves  commixed 
together  with  the  peftilence  :  therefore  then  peradventure  it  is  lawful  to  purge  ftrongly,  and  to  let 
a  good  quantity  of  bloud,  left  that  the  peftilent  venom  fhould  take  hold  of  the  matter  that  is  prepa¬ 
red,  and  fo  infed  it  with  a  contagion,  whereby  the  peftilence  taketh  new  and  tar  greater  ftrength  5 
efpecially  as  Ce/fits  admonilheth  us,  where  he  faith,  that  by  how  much  the  fooner  thofe  fudden  cap.^jib.^. 
invafions  do  happen ,  by  fo  much  the  fooner  remedies  muft  be  ufed ,  yea,  or  rather  ralhly  applied  v 
therefore  if  the  Veins  fwell,  the  face,  wax  fiery  red  5  if  the  arteries  of  the  Temples  beat  ftrongly  i 
if  the  Patient  can  very  hardly  breath  by  reafon  of  a  weight  in  his  ftomach,  if  his  fpittle  be  bloudy, 
then  ought  he  to  be  let  bloud  without  delay,  for  the  caufes  before  mentioned.  It  feems  beft  to  open  why  bloud 
the  Liver-vein  on  the  left  arm,  whereby  the  heart  and  fpleen  may  be  better  difeharged  of  their  abun-  muft  be  let  on 
dant  matter  j  yet  bloud-letting  is  not  good  at  all  times,  for  it  is  not  expedient  when  the  body  be- 
ginneth  to  wax  ftilf  by  reafon  of  the  coming  of  a  Fever*,  for  then  by  drawing  back  the  heat  and  ^  ePague. 
Ipirits  inwardly,  the  outward  parts  being  deftitute  of  bloud,  wax  ftiff  and  cold  *,  therefore  bloud 
cannot  be  let  then  without  great  lols  of  the  ftrength,  and  perturbation  of  the  humours.  Audit  is 
to  be  noted,  that  when  thofe  plethorick  caufes  are  prefen t,  there  is  one  Indication  of  bloud-letting 
in  a  limple  peftilent  Fever,  and  another  in  that  which  hath  a  Bubo,  ideii^  a  Botch,  or  a  Carbuncle 
joined  therewith.  For  in  one  or  both  of  thefe,  being  joined  with  a  vehement  and  ftrong  burning 
Fever,  bloud  muft  be  letten  by  opening  the  Vein  that  is  neareft  unto  the  tumour  or  fwelling  againft 
nature,  keeping  the  ftraitnefs  of  the  fibres,  that  this  being  open  the  bloud  might  be  drawn  more 
diredfly  from  the  part  affeeftedi  for  all  and  every  retraction  of  putrefied  bloud  unto  the  noble  parts, 
is  to  be  avoided ,  becaufe  it  is  noifom  and  hurtful  to  Nature,  and  to  the  Patient.  Therefore  for 
example  fake,  admit  the  Patient  be  plethorick  by  repletion,  which  is  called  adVafa^  ideji^  unto  the 
Veifels,  and  Firej*,  ideji^  unto  the  ftrength*,  and  therewithal!  he  hath  a  tumour  that  is  peftilent 
in  the  parts  belongingunto  the  head  or  neck  *,  the  bloud  muft  be  let  out  of  the  Cephalick  or  Median 
Vein,  or  out  of  one  of  their  branches  difperfed  in  the  arm  on  the  grieved  fide.  But  if  through  oc¬ 
cafion  of  fat.  Or  any  other  fuch  like  caufe,  thofe  Veins  do  not  appear  in  the  arm,  there  be  fome  that 
givecounfel  in  fuch  a  cafe  to  open  the  vein  that  is  between  the  fore-finger  and  the  thumb,  the  hand  \ 

being  put  into  warm  water,  whereby  that  Vein  may  fwell  and  be  filled  with  bloud  gathered  thither 
by  means  of  the  heat. 

If  the  tumour  be  under  the  harm-hole,  or  about  thofe  places,  the  Liver-vein  or  the  Median  muft 
be  opened  which  runneth  alongft  the  hand:  if  it  be  in  the  groin,  the  vein  of  the  ham,  or  Saphena^ 
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or  any  other  vein  above  the  foot  that  appeareth  well,  but  always  on  the  grieved  fide.  And  Phlebo¬ 
tomy  muft  be  performed  before  the  third  day:  for  this  difeafe  is  of  the  kind  or  nature  of  (harp 
difeafes  beeaufe  that  within  four  and  twenty  hours  it  runneth  paft  help.  In  letting  of  bloud  you 
muft  have  confideration  of  the  ftrength.  You  may  perceive  that  the  Patient  is  rpdy  to  fwoun 
when  that  his  forehead  waxeth  moift,  withafmall  fweat  fuddenly  arifing  by  the  akin g  or  pain  at 
the  ftomach,  with  an  appetite  to  vomit,  and  defire  togotoftool,  gaping,  blacknefs  of  the  lips,  and 
fudden  alteration  of  the  face  unto  palenefs :  and  laftly  moft  certainly  by  a  fmall  and  flow  pulfe : 
and  then  you  muft  lay  your  finger  on  the  vein,  and  flop  it  until  the  Patient  come  to  himfelf  again, 
cither  by  Nature,  or  elfe  reftored  by  Arf,  that  is  to  fay,  by  giving  unto  him  Bread  dipped  in  Wine, 
or  any  other  fuch  like  thing:  then  if  you  have  not  taken  bloud  enough,  you  muft  let  it  go  again, 
and  bleed  fo  much  as  the  greatnefs  of  the  difeafe,  or  the  ftrength  of  the  Patient  will  permit  or  re¬ 
quire  :  which  being  done,  fome  of  the  Antidotes  that  are  prefcribed  before  will  be  very  profitable 
to  be  drunk,  which  may  repair  the  ftrength,  and  infringe  the  force  of  the  malignity. 


what  Purges 
fit  in  the 
Plague, 


Pills. 


An  effeftual 
fudorifick,  and 
alfo  purging 
Medicin, 


The  virtues  of 
Mugwort. 

Vid,.  Kondelet. 
de  pf.c.'i* 


A  Potion. 
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Of  pttr'ging  Medkins  in  a  Pefiilent  difeafe. 

IF  you  call  to  mind  the  proper  Indications,  purging  ftiall  feem  neceflary  in  this  kind  of  dif^fe,  and 
that  muft  be  prefcribed  as  the  prefent  cafe  and  necelTity  requireth  ■>  rightly  confidering  that  the 
difeafe  is  fudden,  and  doth  require  Medicinsthat  may  with  all  fpeed  drive  out  of  the  body  the 
hurtful  humour  wherein  the  noifom  quality  doth  lurk  and  is  hidden  i  which  Medicins  are  divers 
by  reafon  of  thediverfity  of  the  kind  of  the  humour,  and  the  condition  or  temperature  of  the  Patient, 
For  thispurpofe  fix  grains  of  Scammony  beaten  into  Powder,  or  elfe  ten  grains  are  common^  mini- 
ftred  to  the  Patient  with  one  dram  of  Treacle.  Alfo  Pills  may  be  made  in  this  form :  Take  of 
Treacle  and  Mithridate  of  each  one  dream,  of  Sulphur  vivum  finely  powdered,  half  a  dram,  of  Viagri^ 
dium  four  grains  j  make  Pills  thereof.  Or  take  three  drams  of  Aloes,  of  Myrrh  and  Saffron  of  each 
one  dram,  of  white  Hellebore  and  Afar^bacca^  of  each  3  iv.  make  thereof  a  mafs  with  old  Treacle, 
and  let  the  Patient  take  four  fcruples  thereof  for  a  dofe,  three  hours  before  meat.  Kujfus  his  Pills 
may  be  profitably  given  to  thofe  that  are  weak.  The  ancient  Phyficians  have  greatly  commended 
Agarick  for  this  difeafe,  becaufe  it  doth  draw  the  noifom  humours  out  of  all  the  members :  and  the 
virtues  thereof  are  like  unto  thofe  of  Treacle  j  for  it  is  thought  to  ftrengthen  the  heart,  and  to 
draw  out  the  malignity  by  purging.  To  thofe  that  are  ftrong,  the  weight  of  two  drams  rnay  ^  Si" 
ven,and  to  thofe  that  are  more  weak,  half  a  dram.  It  is  better  to  give  the  infufion  in  a  dec^ion 
than  infubftance,  for  being  eledfed  and  prepared  truly  into  Trochilces,  it  may  be  called  a  divine 

kind  of  Medicin.  ,  r  t.  r* 

Antimonium  is  highly  praifed  by  the  experience  of  many,  but  becaufe  I  know  the  ufe  thereoi  is  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Council  and  decr^  of  the  School  of  Phyficians  at  TarU^  1  will  here  ceaie  to  fpeakot  it* 
Thofe  Medicins  that  caufe  fweats  are  thought  to  excel  all  others,  when  the  Peftilence  cometh  of 
the  venemous  air  i  among  whom  the  efficacy  of  that  which  followeth,  hath  been  proved,  to  the  great 
good  of  many  in  that  Peftilence  which  was  lately  throughout  all  Germany^  as  Matthias  Kodler  Chance- 
lour  to  Duke  George  the  Count  Palatine  fignified  unto  me  by  Letters. 

They  do  take  a  bundle  of  Mugwort,  and  of  the  aflies  thereof  after  it  is  burnt,  they  make  a  lee  with 
four  pints  of  Water,  then  they  do  fet  it  over  the  fire,  and  boil  it  in  a  veffel  of  Earth  well  leaded,  until 
the  liquor  be  confumed,  the  earthy  dregs  falling  into  the  bottom  like  unto  fait,  whereof  they  make 
Trochifees  of  the  weight  of  a  crown  of  gold :  then  they  diflblve  one  or  two  of  thefe  Trochifees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftrength  of  the  Patient,  in  good  Muskadine,  and  give  it  the  Patient  to  drink,  and  let 
him  walk  after  that  he  hath  drunk  it  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  *,  then  lay  him  in  his  bed,  and 
there  fweat  him  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  he  will  vomit,  and  his  belly  will  be  loofed  as  if  he  had 
taken  Antimony  *,  and  fo  they  were  all  for  the  moft  part  cured,  efpecially  all  thofe  that  took  that  re¬ 
medy  betimes :  and  before  the  difeafe  went  to  their  heart,  as  I  my  felf  have  proved  in  fome  that  were 
fick  at  ParU^  with  moft  happy  fuccefs.  Truly  Mugwort  is  moft  highly  commended  by  the  ancient 
Phyficians,  being  taken  and  applied  inwardly  or  outwardly,  againft  the  bitings  of  venemous  Creatures* 
fo  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  it  hath  great  virtue  againft  the  Peftilence.  .  •  t 

I  have  heard  it  moft  certainly  reported  by  Gilbertus  Heroaldus  Phylician  of  Montpelier^  that  eight 
ounces  of  the  pickle  of  Anchovies  drunk  at  one  draught,  is  a  moft  certain  and  approved  remedy 
againft  the  Peftilence,  as  he  and  many  other  have  often  found  by  experience.  For  the  Plague  is  no 
other  thing  but  a  very  great  putrefaction,  for  the  correction  and  amendment  whereof,  there  is  nothing 
qiore  apt  or  fit  than  this  pickle  or  fubftance  of  Anchovies,  being  melted  by  the  Sun  and  force  of  the 
fait  that  is  ftrewed  thereon.  There  be  feme  which  infufe  one  dram  of  W  alwort  feed  in  white 
Wine,  and  affirm  that  it  drunk,  will  perform  the  like  effed:  as  Antimony.  Others  diflblve  a  little 
weight  of  the  feed  of  Pue  being  bruifed  in  Muskadine,  with  the  quantity  of  a  Bean  of  Treacle,  and 
fodrink  it.  Others  beat  or  bruifban  handful  of  the  leaves  or  tops  of  Broom  in  half  a  pintof  white- 
Wine,  and  (b  give  it  to  the  Patient  to  drink,  to  caufe  him  to  vomit,  loofe  his  belly  and  make  him  to 
fweat.  Truly  thofe  that  are  wounded  or  bit  with  venemous  Beafts,  if  they  bind  Broom  above  the 
wound,  it  will  prohibit  or  hinder  the  venom  from  difperfing  it  felf,  or  going  any  further :  therefore  a 
drink  made  thereof  will  prohibit  the  venom  from  going  any  nearer  the  heart.  Some  take  of  tl^  root 
of  Elecampane,  Gentian,  Tormentil,  Kermes-berries,  and  Broom,  of  the  Powder  of  Ivory  and  Harts¬ 
horn,  of  each  half  a  dram  i  they  do  bruife  and  beat  all  thefe,  and  infufe  them  for  the  fpace  of  four  and 
and  twenty  hours  in  white  Wine  and  Acma  Vit£  on  the  warm  embers,  and  then  ftrain  it,  and  give  the 
Patient  three  or  four  ounces  thereof  to  drink  ',  this  provokes  Sweat  and  infringeth  the  power  w  the 
poifons :  and  the  Potion  following  hath  the  fame  virtue.  Take  good  Muftard  half  an  ounce,  01 1  rea- 
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de  or  Mithridate  the  weight  of  a  Bean  j  difTolve  them  in  white  Wine  and  a  little  j^qua  Vit<e^  and  Jet 
the  Patient  drink  it, and  {wcat  thereon  with  walking.  You  may  alfb  foafl:  a  great  Onion  made  hol¬ 
low,  and  filled  with  half  a  dram  of  Treacle  and  Vinegar  under  the  embers,  and  then  llrain  it,  and  mix 
the  juice  that  is  preffed  out  of  it  with  the  water  of  Sorrel,  Carduus  Benedidm^  or  any  other  cordial 
thing,  and  with  lirong  Wine,  and  give  the  Patient  to  drink  thereof  to  provoke  fweat,  and  to  repel 
the  malignity.  Orelfe  take  as  much  Garlick  as  the  quantity  of  aNufj  of  Rue  and  Celandine  of 
each  twenty  leaves  >  bruife  them  all  in  white  Wine  and  a  little  Aqua  Vit£  \  then  ftrain  it  and  give  the 
Patient  thereof  to  drink.  There  be  fome  that  do  drink  the  juice  that  is  preffed  put  of  Celandine 
and  Mallows,  with  three  ounces  of  Vinegar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  Oil  of  Wall-nuts,  and  then  by 
much  walking  do  unburthen  their  ftomach  and  belly  upwards  and  downwards,  and  fo  are  helped; 

When  the  venemous  air  hath  already  crept  into  and  infedfed  the  humours,  one  dram  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  Bay  tree  macerated  for  the  fpace  of  two  days  in  Vinegar  and  drunk,  is  thought  to  be  a 
moft  foveraign  Medicin  to  provoke  fweat,  loofenefs  of  the  belly  and  vomiting. 

Matthiolm  in  his  Treatife  De  Morbo  Galileo  writeth,  that  the  Powder  of  Mercury  miniftred  unto  the 
Patient  with  the  ]uicq  Carduus  Benedl&uf^  or  with  the  Eledfuary  De  Gemmis^  will  drive  away  the 
Peftilence  before  it  be  confirmed  in  the  Body,  by  provoking  vomit,  loofnefs  of  the  belly  and  feat : 
one  dram  of  Calcauchum  or  white  Copperas  dilfolved  in  Rofe  water,  performeth  the  like  effedt  in 
the  fame  difeafe.  Some  do  give  the  Patient  a  little  quantity  of  the  Oil  of  Scorpions  with  white 
Wine,  to  expel  the  poifon  by  vomit,  and  therewithal!  they  anoint  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  brell 
and  the  wrifis  of  the  hands.  I  think  thefe  very  meet  to  be  ufed  often  in  bodies  that  are  ftrong  and 
well  exercifed,  becaufe  weaker  Medicins  do  evacuate  little  or  nothing  at  all,  but  onely  move  the  hu¬ 
mours,  whereby  cometh  a  Fever.  W  hen  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  malignity  is  evacuated,  then  you 
inuft  minifter  things  that  may  ftrengthen  the  belly  and  fiomach,  and  with-hold  the  agitation  or  work¬ 
ing  of  the  humours :  and  fuch  is  the  confedtion  of  AlkermeSi 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Of  many  Symptoms  n?hich  happen  together  with  the  Tlague  :  and  firji  of  the  pain  of  the  Head, 

IF  the  malignity  be  carried  into  the  brain,  and  Nature  be  not  able  to  expel  it,  it  inflames  not  onely  The  caufc  of 
it  but  alfo  the  membranes  that  cover  it :  which  inflammation  doth  one  while  hurt,  trouble,  or  Phrenfie  in 
abolilh  the  imagination,  another  while  the  judgment,  and  fometimes  the  memory,  according  to  Pl^lgwe* 
the  lituation  of  the  inflammation,  whether  it  be  in  the  former,  or  hinder,  or  middle  part  of  the  head 
but  hereof  cometh  always  a  Phrenfic,  with  fiery  rednefs  of  the  eyes  and  face,  and  heavinefs  and  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  head.  If  this  will  not  be  amended  with  Clyfters,  and  with  opening  the  Cephalick 
Vein  in  the  arm,  the  arteries  of  the  Temples  mufl;  be  opened,  taking  fo  much  blond  out  of  them,  as 
the  greatnefs  of  the  fymptoms  and  theflrength  of  die  Patient  lhall  require  and  permit.  Truly  the  The  benefit  of 
inciiion  that  is  made  in  opening  an  artery  will  clofe  and  join  together  as  readily,  and  with  as  lit-  opening  an  ar- 
tle  difficulty  as  the  iiicifion  of  the  vein.  And  of  fuch  an  incifion  of  an  artery  cometh  prefenthelp, 
by  reafon  that  the  tenlive  and  (harp  vapours  do  plentifully  breath  out,  together  with  the  arterious 
bloud.  It  were  alfo  vefy  good  to  provoke  a  flux  of  bloud  at  the  nofe,  if  Nature  be  apt  to  exonerate 
her  felf  that  way.  For  as  Hippocrates  faith,  when  the  head  is  grieved,  or  generally  aketh,  if  matter,  jph,io.  feB,6, 
water  or  blood  flow  out  at  the  noflrils,  mouth,  or  ears,  it  prefently  cures  the  difeafe.  Such  bleed¬ 
ing  is  to  be  provoked  by  flrong  blowing,  or  ftriving  to  cleanfe  the  nofe  by  fcratching  or  pricking  of 
the  inner  fide  of  the  notfrils,  by  pricking  with  an  horfe-hair,  and  long  holding  down  of  the  head. 

The  Lord  of  F ountains^z.  Knight  of  the  Order,  when  we  were  at  Bayon^  had  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe.  An  Hiftory. 
which  came  naturally  for  the.fpace  of  two  days,  and  thereby  he  was  freed  of  a  pefiilent  Fever  which 
he  had  before,  a  great  fweat  arifing  therewithal!  •,  and  Ihortly  after  his  Carbuncles  came  to  fuppura- 
tion,  and  by  God^s  grace  he  recovered  his  health  being  under  my  cure.  If  the  bloud  do  flow  out  and  Jo  blecd» 
cannot  be  flopped  when  it  ought,  the  hands,  arras,  and  legs  mufl  be  tied  with  bands,  and  Sponges 
wet  in  Oxycrate  mufl  be  put  under  the  arm-holes,  Cupping-glaffes  mufi  be  applied  unto  the  dugs, 
and  to  the  region  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen  i  and  you  mufl  put  into  the  noflrils  the  doun  of  the  Wil¬ 
low  tree,  or  any  other  aflringent  Medicin,  incorporated  with  the  hairs  pluckt  from  the  flank,  belly  or 
throat  of  an  Hare,  Bole-Armenick,  Terra  SigiUata,  the  juice  of  Plantain  and  Knot-grafs  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  •,  and  furthermore  the  Patient  mufl  be  placed  or  laid  in  a  cool  place.  But  if  the  Patient  be  no¬ 
thing  mitigated  not  withflanding  all  thefe  fluxes  of  bloud,  we  mult  come  to  Medicins  that  procure 
fleep,  whofe  forms  are  thefe. 

Take  of  green  Lettuce  one  handful,  Flowers  of  Water-lillies  and  Violets,  of  each  two  pugils ,  one  Medicins  tes 
heap  of  white  Poppy  bruifed,  of  the  Four  cold  Seeds,  of  each  two  drams  j  of  Licorice  and  Raifins  of  procure  fleep* 
each  one  dram  i  make  thereofa  deco(fl:ion,and  in  the  flraining  diffolve  one  ounce  and  an  halt  of  Pm- 
codium  :  make,  thereof  a  large  potion  to  be  given  when  they  go  to  refl.  Alfo  Barly-cream  may  be 
prepared  in  the  water  of  Water-lillies  and  of  Sorrel  of  each  two  ounces  adding  thereto  fix  or  eight 
grains  oWpium^  of  the  Four  cold  Seeds,  and  of  white  Poppy  Seeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce  5  and  let  the 
fame  be  boiled  in  Broth  with  Lettuce  and  Purflain  j  alfo  the  Pills  De  Cynoglofo^  i.  e,  Hounds-tongue 
may  be  given.  Clyflers  that  provoke  fleep  mufl  be  ufed,  which  may  be  thus  prepared.  Take  of 
Barly-water  half  a  pint.  Oil  of  Violets  and  Water-lillies,  of  each  two  ounces  •>  of  the  Water  of  Plan¬ 
tain  and  Purflain,  or  rather  of  their  juices,  three  ounces  i  of  Camphire  feven  grains,  and  the  Whites 
of  three  Eggs :  make  thereof  a  Clyfler.  ^  The  head  mufl  be  fomented  with  Rofe  Vinegar,  the  hait 
being  firfl  lhaved  away,leaving  a  double  cloth  wet  therein  on  the  fame,  and  often  renewed.  Sheeps- 
lungs  taken  warm  out  of  the  bodies,  may  be  applied  to  the  head,  as  long  as  they  are  warm.  Cupping- 
glaffes  with  and  without  fcarification  may  be  applied  to  the  neck  and  fhouldcr-blades.  The  arms 
and  legs  mufl  be  flrongly  bound,  being  firfl  well  rubbed,  to  divert  the  (harp  vapours  and  humours 

from 


of  the  blague. 
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from  the  head.  Frontals  may  alfo  be  made  on'this  manner.  Take  of  the  Oil  of  Rofes  and  Water- 
lilUes  of  each  two  ounces  i  of  the  Oil  of  Poppy  half  an  ounce  •,  of  Opum  one  dram,  of  Rofe  Vinegar 
one  ounce  of  Camphire  half  a  drams  mix  them  together.  Alfo  Nodulaes  may  be  made  of  the  flowers 
of  Poppies’  Henbane,  Water-lillies,  Mandirags,  beaten  in  Rofe  water  with  a  little  Vinegar,  and  a  little 
Camphire’ and  let  them  be  often  applied  to  the  noftrils :  for  this  purpofe  Cataplafms  alfo  maybe 
laid  to  the’forehead.  As,  Take  of  the  mucilage  of  the  feeds  of  PJi/ww,  i.  e.  Flea-wort,  and  Quince 
feeds  extraded  in  Rofe  water,  three  ounces  s  of  Barly-meal  four  ounces,  of  the  Powder  of  Rofe  leaves, 
k  Gataplafin.  of  Water-1  illies  and  Violets,  of  each  half  an  ounce  s  of  the  feeds  of  Poppies  and  Purflain, 

of  each  two  ounces  s  of  the  water  and  vinegar  of  Rofes,  of  each  three  ounces  s  make  thereof  a  Gata- 
plafm,  and  apply  it  warm  to  the  head.  Or  take  of  the  juice  ofLettuce,  ofWater-lillies,  Henbane,  Pur- 
llain,of  each  half  a  pint  s  of  Rofe  leaves  in  powder,  the  feeds  of  Poppy,  of  each  half  an  ounce  s  Oil  of 
Rofi  three  ounces,  of  Vinegar  two  ounces,  of  Barly-meal  as  much  as  liiall  fuffice :  make  thereofa  Ca- 
taplafm  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  Pultis.  When  the  heat  of  the  head  is  mitigated  by  thefe  Medicins, 
and  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  affwaged,  wemuftcome  unto  digefting,  and  refolving  fomenta¬ 
tions,  which  may  difperfe  the  matter  of  the  vapours.  But  commonly  in  pain  of  the  head,  they  do  ufe 
to  bind  the  forehead  and  hinder  part  of  the  head  very  ftrongly,  which  in  this  cafe  muft  be  avoided. 
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Of  the  heat  of  fhe  Kidnks. 

Trie  heat  of  the  Kidnies  is  tempered  by  anointing  with  unguent,  refrtgerans  Galeni  newly  made 
adding  thereto  the  Whites  of  Eggs  well  beaten,  that  fo  the  Ointment  may  keep  moift  the 
longer  •,  let  this  liniment  be  renewed  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  wiping  away  the  reliques  of 
the  old.  Or,  R  Aq.rofar,  ft  p.  fued plant. ^  iv.  alb,  ovomm  iv.  olei  rofacei,  &nenuph.  an.\).  aceti 
frTfhSr  rof.^iij.mfceadufum.  Whenyou  have  anointed  thepart,  lay  thereon  the  leaves  of  Water-lillies, 
•  the  like  old  herbs,  and  then  prefently  thereupon  a  double  linnen  cloth  dipped  in  Oxycrate  and 
wrung  out  again,  and  often  changed  j  the  Patient  fhall  not  lie  upon  a  Feather-bed,  but  on  a  quilt 
fluffed  with  the  chaff  of  Oats,  or  upon  a  Mat  with  many  doubled  cloths  or  Chamletfpread  thereon. 
An  ointment''  To  the  region  of  the  heart  may  in  the  mean  time  be  applied  a  refrigerating  and  alexitcrial  Medicin, 
for  the  heart,  as  this  which  followeth.  R  Vng.  rofat.  5  iij.  olei  nenupharinij  ^  j.  acet.  rof,  &  aq.rof.  an.  ^  j*  theriacx 
Z  j.  croci  3  ( Of  thefe  melted  and  mixed  together,  make  a  foft  Ointment,  which  fpread  upon  a 
fcarlet  cloth  may  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart.  Or,  \k"Iheriac<e  opt.  p  j.  f-.  fucci  citri^  acidiy 
&  limonUy  an*  ^  coral,  rub,  &  few,  rofar,  rub,  an,  3 carnphur  £  &  crociy  an.gr.’iv),  let  them  be  all  mixed 

together,  and  make  an  Ointment  or  Liniment.  1  • 

The  noife  of  At  the  head  of  the  Patient  as  he  lies  in  his  bed,  fhall  be  fet  an  Ewer  or  Cock  with  a  Bafin  under  it 
dropping  wa-  to  receive  the  Water,  which  by  the  dropping  may  refemble  rain.  Let  the  foies  of  the  feet  and 
ter  draws  on  pai^s  of  the  hands  be  gently  fcratched,  and  the  Patient  lie  far  from  noife,  and  fo  at  length  he  may 
fall  to  fome  reft. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

,  Of  the  t,ruptions  and  SpotSy  vphich  commonly  are  called  by  the  name  ofVurples  and  Toh^nsi 

THe  skin  in  peftilent  Fevers,  is  marked  and  variegated  in  divers  places  with  fpots,  like  unto 
the  bitings  of  Fleas  or  Gnats,  which  are  not  always  fimple,  but  many  times  arife  in  form 
like  unto  a  grain  of  Millet.  The  more  fpots  appear,  the  better  it  is  for  the  Patient :  they 
PlaSir  are  of  divers  colours,  according  to  the  virulency  of  the  malignity,  and  condition  of  the  matter,  as 

Th  •  f  red,  yellow,  brown,  violet  or  purple,  blue  and  black.  And  becaufe  for  the  moft  part  they  are  of  a 

names  and  putple  colour,  therefore  we  call  them  Purples.  Others  call  them  LenticuUy  becaufe  they  have  the 

reafons  of  colour  and  form  of  Lentils.  They  are  alfo  called  Tapilionesy  ( i.)  Butterflies  i  becaufe  they  do  fud- 

them.  clenly  feize  or  fall  upon  divers  regions  of  the  body,  like  unto  winged  Butterflies,  fometimes  the  face, 

fometimes  the  arms  and  legs,  and  fometimes  all  the  whole  body  •,  oftentimes  they  do  not  onely  af- 
whenfigns  of  p^j.j.  of^^e  skin,  but  go  deeper  into  the  flefti,  fpecially  when  they  proceed  of  matter 

'  which  is  grofs  and  aduft.  They  do  (bmetimes  appear  great  and  broad,  affedf ing  the  whole  arm,  leg 

or  face,  like  unto  an  Eryfpelas :  to  conclude,  they  are  diveffe,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  humour 
that  offends  in  quantity  or  quality. 

If  they  are  of  a  purple  or  black  colour ,  with  often  fwouning ,  and  fink  in  fuddenly  without  any 
manifeft  caufe,  they  fore-lhew  death. 

The  caufe  of  the  breaking  out  of  thofe  Spots,  is  the  working  or  heat  of  the  blood,  by  reafon  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  venom  received  or  admitted.  They  often  arife  at  the  beginning  of  a  peftilent  Fever; 
many  times  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Sore,  or  Botch,  or  Carbuncle,  and  many  times  after;  but 
then  they  Ihew  lb  great  a  corruption  of  the  humours  in  the  body,  that  neither  the  fores  nor  carbun¬ 
cles  will  fuffice  to  receive  them  and  therefore  they  appear  as  fore-runners  of  death.  Sometimes 
they  break  out  alone,  without  a  botch  or  carbuncle,  which  ifthey  be  red,  and  have  no  evil  fymptoms 
joined  with  them,  they  are  not  wont  to  prove  deadly :  they  appear  for  the  moft  part  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  later,  and  fometimes  they  appear  not  before  the  Patient  be 
dead  i  becaufe  the  working  or  heat  of  the  humours  being  the  off-fpring  of  putrefa<flion,  is  not  as  yet 
reftrained  and  ceafed. 

why  they  Wherefore  then  principally  the  putrid  heat,  which  isgreateft  a  little  before  the  death  or  thePa- 
fometimes  ap-  drives  the  excremcntal  humours,  which  are  the  matter  of  the  fpots,  unto  the  skin? 

becaufe  Nature  in  the  laft  conflid:  hath  contended  with  fome  greater  endeavour  than  before  (which 

Patient. 
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.  is  common  to  all  things  that  are  ready,  to  die)  a  little  before  the  inllant  time  of  death,  the  Peftilent 
humour  being  prefently  driven  unto  the  skin  i  and  Nature  thus  weakned  by  thefe  extreme  coiiriicts 
falleth  down  proftratc,  and  is  quite  overthrown  by  the  remnant  of  the  matter'. 


,  CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  the  cute  of  Eruptions  and  Spots, 

.  \ 

YOu  muft  firft  of  all  take  heed  left  you  drive  in  the  humour  that  is  coming  outwards  with  They  are  to 
repercuflTwes :  therefore  beware  of  cold,  all  purging  things,  phlebotomy,  and  drowfie  or 
found  fleeping.  For  all  fuch  things  do  draw  the  humours  inwardly,  and  work  contrary  to  forth, 

nature.  But  it  is  better  to  provoke  the  motion  of  Nature  outwardly,  by  apply  irg  of  drawing  Medi- 
cins  outwardly,  and  miniftring  Medicins  to  provoke  fweat  inwardly  i  for  othcrwile  by  repelling  and 
Hopping  the  matter  of  the  eruptions,  there  will  be  great  danger,  left  the  heart  be  opprefted  with  the 
abundance  of  the  venom  flowing  back  v  or  elfe  by  turning  into  the  belly  it  infers  a  mortal  bloudy 
flux:  which  difeommodities  that  they  may  be  avoided,  I  have  thought  good  to  fet  down  this  re¬ 
medy,  whofe  efficacy  I  have  known  and  proved  many,  times,  and  on  divers  perfons,  when  by  realbn 
of  the  weaknefs  of  the  expulfive  faculty,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  skin,  the  matter  of  the  (pots  cannot 
break  forth ,  but  is  conftrained  to  lurk  under  the  skin,  lifting  it  up  into  bunches  and  knobs. , 

I  was  brought  unto  the  invention  of  this  remedy,  by  comparifon  of  the  like  :  For  when  I  under-  The  indicath  ; 
Hood,  that  the  eflence  of  the  French  Pox  fand  likewife  of  the  Peftilence)  coniifted  in  a  certain  on  of  curing 
hidden  virulency  and  venemous  quality,  I  fbon  defeended  unto  that  opinion,  that  even  as  by  the 
annointingof  the  body  with  the  unguent  compounded  of  Quick-filver,  the  grofs  and  clammy  hu- 
.‘mours  which  are  fixed  in  the  bones,  and  unmovable,  are  diflblved,  relaxed  and  drawn  from  the 
center  into  the  fuperficial  parts  of  the  body,  by  ftrengthening  and  ftirring  up  the  expulfive  facul¬ 
ty,  and  evacuated  by  fweating  and  fluxing  at  the  mouth  i  that  fo  it  fhould  come  to  pafs  in  peftilent 
.Fevers,  that  Nature  being  ftrengthened  with  the  fame  kind  of  unbfion,  might  unload  her  felf  of 
fotne  portion  of  the  venemous  and  peftilent  humour,  by  opening  the  pores  and  palfages  and  letting 
it  break  forth  into  fpots  and  puftles,  and  into  all  kind  of  eruptions.  Therefore  I  have  anointed 
many  in  whom  Nature  feemed  to  make  palfage  for  the  venemous  matter  very  llowly,  firftloofing 
their  belly  with  a  Clyfter,  and  then  giving  them  Treacle-water  to  drink,  which  might  defend  the 
vital  faculty  of  the  heart,  but  yet  not  diftend  the  ftomach,  as  though  they  had  the  French  Pox,  and 
1  obtained  my  expeded  purpofe :  In  Head  of  the  Treacle-water  you  may  ufe  the  decodion  of  Quaia- 
cim^  which  doth  heat,  dry,  provoke  fweat,  and  repel  putrefadion,  adding  thereto  alfo  Vinegar,  that 
by  the  fubtilty  thereof,  it  may  pierce  the  better,  and  withftand  the  putrefadion.  This  is  the  deferi- 
ption  of  the  Unguent.  ^  ,  > 

-  Take  of  Hogs-greafe  one  pound,  boil  it  a  little  with  the  leaves  of  Sage,  Thyme,  Rofemary,  of  each  An  ointment 
iialfan  handful,  ftrain  it,  and  in  theftraining  extinguilh  five  ounces  of  Quick-filver,  which  hath  been  them 

firft  boiled  in  Vinegar  with  the  fore-mentioned  herbs  ^  of  Sal  Nitrum  three  drams,  the  Yolks  of  three  [hey  apVear 
Eggs  boiled  until  they  be  hard,  of  Treacle  and  Mithridate,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  of  Venice  Turpen-  too  flowly,  ' 
tine,  oil  of  Scorpions  and  Bays,  of  each  three  ounces,  incorporate  them  all  together  in  a  mortar,  and 
make  thereof  an  Unguent,  wherewith  anoint  the  Patients  arm-holes  and  groins,  avoiding  the  parts 
that  belong  to  the  head,  breft,  and  back-bone :  then  let  him  be  laid  in  his  bed,  and  covered  warm, 
and  let  him  fweat  there  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  and  then  let  his  body  be  v/iped  and  cleanfed  •, 
andifitmay  be,  let  him  be  laid  in  another  bed,  and  there  let  him  be  refreftied  with  the  decodfion  of 
a  Capon,  Reer-eggs,  and  with  fuch  like  meats  of  good  juice  that  are  eafie  to  be  conceded  anddige- 
fted let  him  be  anointed  the  fecond  and  third  day,  unlefs  the  fpots  appear  before. 

If  the  Patient  flux  at  the  mouth,  it  muft  not  be  flopped :  when  the  fpots  and  puftles  do  all  appear, 
and  the  Patient  hath  made  aneird  of  fweating,  .  it  (hall  be  convenient  to  ufe  Diuretick  Medicins,  for 
by  thefe  the  remnant  of  the  matter  of  the  fpots,  which  happily  could  not  all  breath  forth,  may  cafily 
be  purged  and  avoided  by  urin. 

If  any  Noble  or  Gentlemen  refufe  to  be  anointed  with  this  unguent,  let  them  be  inclofed  in  the 
body  of  a  Mule  or  Horfe  that  is  newly  killed,  and  when  that  is  cold  let  him  he  laid  in  another,  until  the 
puftles  and  eruptions  do  break  forth,  being  drawn  by  that  natural  heat.  For  fo  Matthiohts  writeth,  ^rom,  lib.6, 
xEdX  Valentinus  thefone  ofPope.^^/exWer  VI.  was  delivered  from  the  danger  of  moft  deadly  pbifon 
wliich  he  had  drunk. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Ofapef:ilentE\yEo-,  or  Flague-fore, 

A  Peftilent  Bubo  is  a  tumor  at  the  beginning  long  and  movable,  and  in  the  ftate  and  full  per-  whac  a  pefti- 
fedfion  copped ,  and  with  a  fharp  head,  unmovable,  and  fixed  deeply  in  the  glandules  or 
kernels,  by  which  the  brain  exonerates  it  felf  of  the  venemous  and  peftiferous  matter  in- 
-to  the  kernels  that  are  behind  the  ears,  and  in  the  neck :  the  heart  into  thofe  that  are  in  the  arm¬ 
holes,  and  the  liver  into  thofe  that  are  in  the  groin,  that  is,  when  all  the  matter  is  grofs  and  clam¬ 
my,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  out  by  fpots  and  puftles  breaking  out  on  the  skin  •,  and  fo  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  Carbuncle  is  (harp,  and  fo  fervent,  that  it  maketh  an  Efchar  on  the  place  where  it  is  fi¬ 
xed.  In  the  beginning,  while  the  Bubo  is  breeding,  it  maketh  the  Patient  to  feel,  as  if  it  w’ere,  a  cord 
or  rope  ftret^hed  out  in  the  place,  or  a  hardned  nerve  with  pricking  pain  :  and  Ihortly  after  the 
.riiatter  is  raifedup,  as  it  were  into  a  knob,  and  by  little  and  little  it  groweth  bigger,  and  is  infla¬ 
med,  thefe  accidents  before  mentioned  accompanying  it.  If  the  tumor  be  red,  and  increafed  by  little 

and 
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The  figns  of  and  little,  it  is  a  good  and  falutary  fign ;  but  if  it  be  livid  or  black,  and  come  very  flowly  unto  his 
Eubocs  faluta-  bignefs,  it  is  a  deadly  fign.  It  is  alfo  a  deadly  fign  if  it  increafe  fuddenly,  and  come  to  its  juft 
ffy  and  deadly,  ^5  jt  were  with  a  fwift  violence,  and  as  in  a  moment,  have  all  the  fymptoms  in  the  higheft 

excefs,  as  pain,  fwelling,  and  burning.  Buboes  or  Sores  appear  fometimes  of  a  natural  colour ,  like 
’  unto  the  skin,  and  in  all  other  things,  like  unto  an  oedematous  tumor,  which  notwithftanding  will 
fuddenly  bring  the  Patient  to  deftrudion,  like  thofe  that  are  black  •>  wherefore  it  is  not  good  to  truft 
too  much  to  thofe  kinds  of  tumors* 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Of  the  Cure  o/Bubocs,  or  Flague-fores, 

The  ufe  of  O  foonasthe  Bubo  appears,  apply  a  Cupping-glafs  with  a  great  flame  unto  it,  unlefs  it  be 

Cu}3ping-§laf-  that  kind  of  Bubo  which  will  fuddenly  have  all  the  accidents  of  burning  and  fwelling  in  the 

in  curing  higheft  nature  j  butfirftthe  skin  mull  be  anointed  with  the  Oil  of  Lillies,  that  fo  it  being 

»  aBu  0,  made  more  loofe,  the  C6pping-glafs  may  draw  the  ftronger  and  more  powerfully  :  itought  to,ftick 
to  the  part  for  the  fpace  ofa  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  be  renewed  and  applied  again  every  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour :  for  fo  at  length  the  venom  Ihould  be  the  better  drawn  forth  trom  any  noble  part 
that  is  weak,  and  the  work  ot  fuppuration  or  refolution^  which  foever  Nature  hath  aflailed  will  the 
better  and  fooner  be  abfolved  and  perfeded ;  which  may  be  alfo  done  by  the  application  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Ointment. 

(Take  of  Vnguentum  T>ialth£a  one  ounce  and  a  half,  Oil  of  Scorpions  half  an  ounce,  of  Mithridate 
diffolvedin  halfa  drami  this  liniment  will  very  well  relax  and  loofen  the  skin,  open 

the  pores  thereof,  and  fpend  forth  portion  of  the  matter  which  the  Cupping-glafs  hath  drawn  thi¬ 
ther  :  in  ftead  thereof  mollifying  fomentations  may  be  made,  and  other  drawing  and  fuppurating 
Medicins,  which  (hall  be  deferibed  hereafter. 

A  Liniment.  A  Veficatory  applied  in  a  meet  place  below  the  Bubo  profits  them  very  much,  but  not  above  as 
for  example :  If  the  Bubo  be  in  the  throat,  the  Veficatory  muft  be  applied  unto  the  fhoulder-blade 
on  the  fame  fide-,  if  it  be  in  the  arm-holes,  it  muft  be  applied  in  the  midft  of  the  arm,  or  of  the 
fhoulder-bone  on  the  inner  fide  :  if  in  the  groin,  in  the  midft  of  the  thigh  on  the  inner  fide,  that  by 
the  double  paffage  that  is  open  for  to  draw  out  the  matter,  the  part  wherein  the  venom  is  gathered 
together,  may  be  the  better  exonerated. 

Spurge,  Crow-foot,  Arfraart,  Bear-foot,  Briony,  the  middle  bark  of  Travellers  joy,  the  rinds  of 
Mullet,  Flarnmula^  or  upright  Virgins  power,  are  fit  for  raifing  blifters.  If  you  cannot  come  by  thofe 
fimple  Medicins,  you  may  apply  this  which  followeth,  which  may  be  prepared  at  all  times. 

A  compound  Take  Cantljarides^  Pepper,  Euphorbium^  Pellitory  of  Spain^  of  each  half  a  dram  of  fower  leaven  two 
Veficatory.  drams,  of  Muftard  one  dram,  and  a  little  Vinegar  j  the  Vinegar  is  added  thereto,  to  with-hold  or  re- 

ftrain  the  vehemency  of  the  Cantharides :  but  in  want  of  this  Medicin  it  ftiall  fuffice  to  drop  fcalding 
Oil  or  Water,  or  a  burning  Candle,  or  to  lay  a  burning  Coal  on  the  place  :  for  fo  you  may  raife 
blifters,  which  mult  prefently  be  cut  away,  and  you  mull  fee  that  you  keep  the  ulcers  open  and  flow¬ 
ing  as  long  as  you  can,  by  applying  the  leaves  of  red  Colworts,  Beets,  or  Ivy  dipped  in  warm  Water, 
Why  Vclica-  and  anointed  with  oil  or  frelh  butter.  Some  apply  Cauteries,  but  Vcficatories  work  with  more  fpeedi 
torics  are  bet-  before  the  Efchar  of  the  Cauteries  will  fall  away,  the  Patient  may  die,  therefore  the  Ulcers  that 
tSiesTn  ?pc-  Veficatorics  will  fuffice  to  evacuate  the  peftilent  venom,  becaufe  that  doth  work  ra- 

ftilent  Bubo,  thcr  by  its  quality  than  by  its  quantity.  Let  the  abfeefs  be  fomented  as  is  Ihewed  before,  and  then  let 
the  Medicin  following,  which  hath  virtue  to  draw,  be  applied. 

Strong  draw-  Fill  a  great  Onion  being  hollowed,  with  Treacle  and  the  leaves  of  Rue,  then  roaft  it  under  the 
ingCatapIafms  fiotenibers,  beat  it  with  a  little  Leaven,  and  a  little  Swines  greafe,  and  fo  apply  it  warm  unto  the 
abfeefs  or  fore  5  let  it  be  changed  every  fix  hours.  Or  take  the  roots  of  Marlh-mallows  and  Lillies  of 
each  half  a  pound  of  Line,  Fenugreek,  and  Muftard  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce',  of  Treacle  one 
dram,  ten  Figs,  and  as  much  Hogs-greafe  as  lhall  fliffice :  make  thereof  a  Cataplafm  according  to 
Art.  Or,  Take  of  Onions  and  Garlick  roafted  in  the  embers,  of  each  three  ounces  :  bruife  them 
with  one  ounce  of  fowre  leaven :  adding  thereto  Vnguentum  Baflicon  one  ounce.  Treacle  one  dram, 
Mithridate  half  a  dram,  of  old  Hogs-greafe  one  ounce,  of  in  powder  one  fcruple,  ot  Pi¬ 

geons  dung  two  drams:  beat  them  and  mix  them  together  into  the  form  of  a  Cataplafm.Hereunto  old 
Rennet  is  very  profitable for  it  is  hot,  and  therefore  attractive,  being  mixed  with  old  Leaven  and^ 
Bafilieon  :  you  ought  to  ufe  this  until  the  abfeefs  be  grown  unto  its  full  ripenefs  and  bignefs  but  it 
prefently  after  the  beginning  there  be  great  inflammation,  with  (harp  pain,  as  it  often  happeneth, 
cfpecially  when  the  abfeefles  be  of  the  kind  of  Carbuncles  *,  we  muft  abftain  from  thofe  remedies  that 
are  hot  and  attrad’ive,  and  alfo  from  thofe  that  are  very  emplaftick  and  clammy,  becaufe  they  do  al¬ 
together  clofe  the  pores  of  the  skin  or  becaufe  they  refolve  the  thinner  part  of  the  colleCled  matter, 
whichif  it  might  remain,  would  bring  the  other  fooner  to  fuppuration:  orelfe  becaufe  they  may 
perchance  draw  more  quantity  of  the  hot  matter  than  the  part  can  bear,  whereof  cometh  rather  cor¬ 
ruption  than  maturation  :  and  laft  of  all,  becaufe  they  increafe  the  Fever  and  Pain,  which  infer  the 
danger  of  a  Convulfion  or  mortal  Gangrene.  Therefore  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  is  beft  to  ufe  cold  and  tem¬ 
perate  local  Medicins,  as  the  leaves  of  Henbane  and  Sorrel  roafted  under  the  coals,  Galens  Pultife,  and 
fuch  like. 

Againft  fuch  There  are  many  that  for  fear  of  death,  have  with  their  own  hands  pulled  away  the  Bubo  with  a 
as  cut  away  pair  of  Smiths  Pincers :  others  have  digged  the  flefli  round  about  it,  and  fo  gotten  it  wholly  out. 
riague-forcs.  conclude,  others  have  become  fo  mad ,  that  they  have  thruft  an  hot  iron  into  it  with  their 

own  hand,  that  the  venom  might  have  a  paffage  forth:  ,of  alLwhich  IdoiniOt  ^llowone  ^  for  fuch 
abfcelfes  do  not  come  from  without,  as  the  bitings  of  virulent  Beafts,  but  from  within,  and  more¬ 
over 
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over  becaufe  pain  is  by  thefe  means  increafed  ,  and  the  humour  is  made  more  malign  and  fierce. 

Therefore  I  think  it  fufficient  toufe  Med icins  that  relax,  open  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  digeft 
portion  of  the  venom  by  tranfpiration,  as  are  thefe  that  follow.  Take  the  roots  of  Marih-mallows  a  digeflivc 
and  Lillies  of  each  fix  ounces,  of  Camomil  and  Melilot-flowers  of  each  half  a  handful,  of  Lin- fomentation, 
feeds  half  an  ounce,  of  the  leaves  of  Pvue  half  an  handful :  boil  them  and  ftrain  them,  dip  fpon-  ' 
ges  in  the  ftraining,  and  therewith  let  the  tumour  be  forhented  a  long  time.  Or  take  the  crum  of  An  anodyne 
hot  bread  and  fprinkle  it  with  Treacle-water,  or  with  Aqua  Vit£^  and  Cows- milk  or  Goats-milk,  Cataplafra. 
and  the  yolks  of  three  Eggs  •,  put  them  all  on  ftupes  or  flax,  and  apply  them  warm  unto  the  place. 

Or,  Take  of  fowre  Rie-leaven  four  ounces,  of  Bafilicon  two  ounces,  three  yolks  of  Eggs,  Oil  of  Lil¬ 
lies  two  ounces ,  Treacle  one  dram  ;  let  it  be  received  on  fiupes,  and  applied  in  like  manner.  Or, 

Take  of  Diachylon  and  Bafilicon  of  each  two  ounces.  Oil  of  Lillies  one  ounce  and  a  half :  let  them  be 
melted  and  mixed  together,  and  let  it  be  applied  as  is  above  faid.  When  you  fee,  feel  and  know,  isbeft 

according  to  reafon,  that  the  Bubo  is  come  to  perfed:  fuppuration,  itinuft  be  opened  with  an  inci-jo  ^ 
lion-knife,  or  an  ad^ual  or  potential  Cautery,  but  it  is  beft  to  be  done  with  a  potential  Cautery,  unlefs  piague-fore  - 
that  happily  there  be  great  inflammation,  becaufe  it  doth  draw  the  venom  from  beneath  unto  the  with  .apoteti* 
fuperficial  parts,  and  maketh  a  larger  orifice  for  the  matter  that  is  contained  therein  ;  neither  mull  Cautery, 
it  be  looked  for,  that  Nature  fhouldopen  it  of  herfelfi  for  then  there  were  danger  that  lelf  while 
Nature  doth  work  llowly,  a  venemous  vapour  ftiould  beftirred  up,  with  firiking  the  heart  by  the  ar¬ 
teries,  the  brain  by  the  nerves,  and  the  liver  by  the  veins,  fhould  caufe  a  new  increafe  of  the  venemous 
infedfion.  For  fear  whereof  there  be  fome  that  will  not  expedt  the  perfed:  maturation  and  fuppu- 
ration,  but  as  it  were  in  the  midfi:  of  the  crudity  and  maturity,  will  ma^e  an  orifice  for  it  to  pafs 
forth  at :  yet  if  it  be  done  before  the  tumor  be  at  hisperfed  maturity,  Pain,  a  Fever,  and  all  acci¬ 
dents  are  ftirred  up,  and  enraged,  whereof  cometh  a  malign  ulcer  that  often  degenerates  into  a  Ganr 
grene.  For  the  moft  part  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  work  of  fuppuration  feemeth  perfe- 
ded  and  finifhed  •,  but  it  may  be  fooner  or  later,  by  reafon  of  the  application  of  Medicins,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  matter,  and  ftate  of  the  part :  when  the  matter  cometh  forth ,  you  muft  yet  ufe  fuppura- 
tive  and  mollifying  Medicins,  to  maturate  the  remains  thereof,  in  the  mean  while  cleanlingthe  •  -  ‘v 
ulcer  by  putting  mundificatives  into  it,  as  we  lhall  declare  in  the  cure  of  Carbuncles.  But  if  the  tu- 
mor  feem  to  fink  in,  or  hide  it  felf  again,  it  mull  be  revoked  and  procured  to  come  forth  again,  by  feenw  to 
applying  of  Cupping-glafies  with  fcarification,  and  with  lharp  Medicins,  yea,  and  with  Cauteries  go  in  again, 
both  adual  and  potential.  , 

When  the  Cauteries  are  applied  it  (hall  be  very  good  to  apply  a  Veficatory  a  little  below  it,  that  / 
there  might  be  fome  palfage  open  for  the  venom  while  the  Efchar  is  in  falling  away.  For  fo 
they  that  are  troubled  with  the  French  Pox,  fo  long  as  they  have  open  and  flowing  ulcers ,  fo  long 
are  they  void  of  any  pain  that  is  worth  the  fpeaking  of ,  which  ulcers  being  doled  and  cicatrized, 
they  do  prefently  complain  of  great  pain.  If  you  fufpe6t  that  the  Bubo  is  more  malign  by  reafon 
that  it  is  of  a  green  or  black  and  inflamed  colour,  as  are  thofe  that  come  of  a  melancholick  hu¬ 
mour  by  adullion,  turned  into  a  grofs  and  rebellious  melancholick  humour,  fo  that  by  the  more  . 
copious  influx  thereof  into  the  part,  there  is  a  danger  of  a  gangrene  and  mortification  *,  then  the  when  reper- 
phees  about  the  abfeefs  raufl:  be  armed  with  repercuffives,  but  not  the  abfeefs  it  felt :  and  this  may  ei^ffives  may 
be  the  form  of  the  reperculEves :  Take  of  the  juice  of  Houfleek,  Purflain,  Sorrel,  Night-lhade,  of  be  applied, 
each  two  ounces ,  of  Vinegar  one  ounce,  the  Whites  of  three  Eggs,  of  Oil  of  Rofes  and  Water-lillies 
of  each  two  ounces  and  an  half,  llir  them  together,  and  apply  it  about  the  Bubo,  and  renew  it  often : 
or  boil  a  Pomgranate  in  Vinegar,  beat  it  with  Vnguentum  Kofaturn^  or  Fopuleon  newly  made,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  as  is  aforefaid.  If  thefe  things  do  not  flop  the  influx  of  other  humours,  the  abfeefs  itTelt  and 
the  places  about  it  muft  befcarified  roundabout,  if  the  part  will  permit  it  s  that  the  part  exonerated 
of  portion  of  the  venom  may  hot  ftand  in  danger  of  the  extinction  of  the  proper  and  natural  neat,  by 
the  greater  quantity  and  malignity  of  the  humours  that  flow  unto  it.  In  fcarifying  you  muft  have 
care  of  great  veflels,  for  fear  of  an  irrepugnable  flux  of  bloud,  which  in  this  cafe  is  very  hard  to  why  too  ; 
be  ftaid  or  refilled,  both  becaufe  the  part  it  felf  is  greatly  inflamed,  and  the  humour  very  fierce  s  bleed-; 
for  the  expulfion  whereof.  Nature  careful  for  the  prefervation  of  the  part,  and  all  the  body  befides, 

(eemeth  to  labour  and  work.  But  yet  you  muft  fuffer  fo  much  of  the  bloud  and  humour  to  flow 
out  as  the  Patient  is  able  to  abide  without  the  lofs  of  his  ftrength.  Moreover,  you  may  fpend  forth 
the  fuperfluous  portion  of  the  malignity,  with  relaxing,  mollifying,  and  refolving  fomentations : 
as,  Take  the  roots  of  Marfti-mallows,  Lillies  and  Elecampane,  of  each  one  pound  •,  of  Line-feeds  and 
Fenugreek,  of  each  one  ounce,  of  Fennel-feeds,  and  Annife-feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  of  the  leaves 
of  Rue,  Sage,  Rofemary,  of  each  one  handful,  of  Camomil  and  Melilot  flowers,  of  each  three 
handfuls  •,  boil  them  all  together  and  make  thereof  a  decodion  for  a  fomentation  s  ufe  it  with  a 
Sponge  according  to  Art.  Alfo  after  the  aforefaid  fcarification,  we  may  put  Hens,  or  Turkies  that 
lay  Eggs  (which  therefore  have  their  fundaments  more  wide  and  open,  and  for  the  fame  purpole 
put  a  little  fait  into  their  fundaments)  upon  the  lharp  top  of  the  Bubo,  that  by  Ihutting  their  Bills 
at  feveral  times  they  may  draw  and  fuck  the  venom  into  their  bodies,  far  more  ftrongly  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  Cupping-glafles ,  becaufe  they  are  endued  with  a  natural  proper  ty  again  ft  poifon,  for  they 
eat  and  concocS:  Toads,  Efts,  and  fuch  like  virulent  Bealls  :  when  one  Hen  is  killed  with  the  poifon 
thatftie  hath  drawn  into  her  body,  you  muft  apply  another,  and  then  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
fixth,  within  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour.  There  be  fome  that  will  rather  cut  them,  or  elfe  ufe  whelps 
cutaiunderin  themidft,  and  applied  warm  to  the  places  that  by  the  heat  of  the  Creature  that  is 
yet  fcarcedead,  portion  of  the  venom  maybe  diifipatedand  exhaled.  But  if  neverthelefs  there 
be  any  fear  of  a  Gangrene  at  hand,  you  muft  cut  the  flelh  with  a  deeper  fcarification ,  not  onely 
avoiding  the  great  veflds,  but  alfo  the  nerves,  for  fear  of  convullion  i  and  after  the  fcarification  and 
a  fuflicient  flux  of  bloud,  you  muft  walh  it  with  ^gyptiacum.  Treacle  and  Mithridate  diflblved  in 
Sea  water,  Aqua  and  Vinegar.  For  fuch  a  lotion  hath  virtue  to  ftay  putrefaction,  repel  the  ve¬ 
nom, 
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iiom  and  prohibit  the  bloud  from  concretion:  but  if  the  Gangrene  cannot  be  avoided  fo,  Cauteries 

may 'be  applied  to  the  part :  eipeeially  adual,  becaufe  they  do  more  elfedlually  repel  the  force  of  the 
poifon  and  ftrengthen  the  part,  Prefently  after  the  impreffion  of  the  hot  Iron,  the  Eichar  mulf  be 
cutaway  even  unto  the  quick tle(h,  that  the  venomous  vapours  and  the  humours  may  have  afree 
paffage  forth  ,  for  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for ,  that  they  will  come  forth  of  themfelves.  With  thefe 
inundions  they  are  wont  to  haften  the  falling  away  of  the  Efchar.  Take  of  the  mucilage  of  Marfli- 
inallows  and  Line-feeds,  of  each  two  ounces,  frelh  Butter  or  Hogs-greafe  one  ounce,  the  yolks  of  three 
Eggs  •,  incorporate  them  together,  and  make  thereof  an  Ointment :  Butter,  Swines-greafe,  Oil  pf 
Rofes' with  the  yolks  ot  Eggs,  perform  the  felf  fame  thing.  When  the  Efchar  is  fallen  away,  we 
muft  ufe  digeftives.  As,  Take  of  the  juice  of  Plantain,  Water-Betony,  and  Smallage,  cjf  each  three 
ounces,  honey  of  Rofes  four  ounces,  Venice  Turpentine  five  ounces.  Early  Rower  three  di  ams.  Aloes 
two  drams,  Oil  of  Rofes  four  ounces,  Treacle  halfa  dram:  make  a^mundiricative  according  to  Art. 
Or  Take  of  Venice  Turpentine  four  ounces,  Syrup  of  dried  Rofes  and  Wormwood,  of  each  an  ounce, 
of  the  powder  of  Aloes,  Maftich,  Myrrh,  Barly-fio'wcr,  of  each  one  dram,  of  Mithridate  half  an  ounce  i 
incorporate  them  together.  The  unguent  that  followeth  is  very  meet  for  putrefied  and  corroding 
ulcers  •  Take  red  Orpiment  one  ounce,  of  unquenched  Lime,  burnt  Alum,  Pomgranat  Pills,  ot  each 
fix  drams  of  Olibamm,  Galls,  of  each  two  drams,  of  Wax  and  Oil  as  much  as  (hall  fufijee :  make 
thereof  an  unguent.  This  doth  mundifie  ftrongly,  confume  putrefied  flelh,  and  dry  up  virulent  hu¬ 
midities  that  engender  Gangrenes.  But  there  is  not  a  more  excellent  unguent  than  Jigyptiacum  in- 
creafed  in  ftrength,for  befides  many  other  virtues  that  it  hath,  it  doth  confume  and  walte  the  proud 
flelh-,  for  there  is  neither  Oil  nor  Wax  that  goeth  into  the  compofition  thereof,  with  which  things 
the  virtue  of  lharp  Medicins  convenient  for  fuch 'Ulcers,  is  delaid,  and  as  it  were  dulled  and  hindered 
from  their  perfed  operation,  fo  long  as  the  ulcer  is  kept  open.  There  have  been  many  that  being 
difeafedwith  thisdifeafe,  have  had  much  matter  and  venomous  filth  come  out  at  their  abkels  i  lo 
thatitfeemedfufficient,  and  they  have  been  thought  well  recovered,  yet  have  they  died  fuddenly. 
In  the  mean  while  when  thefe  things  are  in  doing,  cordial  Medicins  are  not  to  be  omitted  to  ftreng- 
then  the  heart :  And  Purgations  mulf  be  renewed  at  certain  feafons,  that  Nature  may  be  every  way 
unloaded  of  the  burthen  of  the  venenate  humours. 
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1  CHAP.  XXXII. 

Of  the  Nature^  Caufes-^and  Signs  of  a  Fejiilefit  Cadmcle, 

APelfilent  Carbuncle  is  a  fmall  tumor,  or  rather  a  malign  puftlc,  hot,  and  raging,  confift ing  of 
bloud  vitiated  by  the  corruption  of  the  proper  fublf  ance.  It  often  cometh  to  pafs  through 
the  occafion  of  this  untamable  malignity,  that  the  Carbuncle  cannot  be  governed  or  con¬ 
tained  within  the  dominion  of  Nature.  In  the  beginning  it  is  fcarce  fo  big  as  a  feed  or  pain  ot 
Millet  or  Peafe,  flicking  firmly  unto  the  part  and  immovable,  fo  that  the  skin  cannot  be  pulled  trom 
the  flelh  but'fliortly  after  it  increafeth  like  to  a  Bubo,  unto  a  round  and  lharp  head,  with  grpt 
head  prickin"  pain,  as  if  it  were  with  needles,  burning  and  intolerable,  efpccially  a  little  before  pg^t, 
and  while  the^'meaf  is  in  concoding,  more  than  when  it  is  perfedly  conceded.  In  the  midfl  thereot 
aoDeareth  a  bladder  puffed  up  and  filled  with  fanious  matter.  If  you  cut  this  bladder,  you  lhall  him 
th^e  fiefti  under  it  parched,  burned  and  black,  as  if  there  had  been  a  burning  coal  laid  there,  whereby 
itfeemeth  that  it  took  the  name  of  Carbuncle but  the  flelh  that  is  about  the  place  js  like  a  Rain¬ 
bow  of  divers  colours,  as  red,  dark  green,  purple,  livid  and  black-,  but_  yet  always  with  a  pining 
blacknefs  like  unto  Stone-Pitch,  or  like  unto  the  true  precious  flone  which  they  call  a  Carbunde, 
whence  fome  alfo  fay  it  took  the  name.  Some  call  it  a  Nail,  becaufe  it  inferreth  like  pain  as  a  Nail 
driven  into  the  flelh.  There  are  many  Carbuncles  which  take  their  beginning  with  prulty  ulcer 
without  a  puftle,  like  to  the  burning  of  an  hot  Iron  :  and  thefe  are  of  a  black  colour,  they  increde 
quickly  according  to  the  condition  of  the  matter  whereof  they  are  made.  All  pefliknt  Carbuncles 
have  a  Fever  joined  with  them,  and  the  grieved  part  feemeth  to  be  fo  heavy,  as  it  it  were  covered  or 
preffed  with  lead  tied  hard  with  a  ligature  :  There  corneth  mortal  fwounings,  faintings,  tolling, 
mrning,  idle  talking,  raging,  gangrenes  and  mortifications  -,  not  onely  to  the  ppt,  bunillo  to  the 
whole  body  -,  by  reafon  (as  I  think)  of  the  opprellion  of  the  fpirits  of  the  part,  and  the  fulfocation  of 
the  natural  heat,  as  we  fee  alfo  in  many  that  have  a  peflilent  Bubo:  for  a  Bubo  and  Carbuncle  are 
tumors  of  a  near  affinity,  fo  that  the  one  doth  fcarce  come  without  the  other,  conlifling  ot  one  kiiid 
of  matter,  unlefs  that  which  maketh  the  Bubo  is  more  grofs  and  clauimy,  and  th^at  which  cauieth  the 
Carbuncle  more  lharp,  burning  and  raging,  %  reafon  of  its  greater  fubtilty,  fo  that  it  maketh  an 
Efchar  on  the  place  where  it  is,  as  we  noted  before. 
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FrognojlkJ^  may  be  made  in  Fejiilent  Buboes  and  Carbuncles, 

Some  having  the  Peflilence  have  but  one  Carbuncle,  and  fome  more,  in  divers  partpT  their 
body,  and  in  many  ithappeneth  that  they  have  the  Bubo  and  Carbuncle  before  they  have 
any,  Fever-,  which  giveth  better  hope  of  health,  if  there  be  no  other  malign  accident  there¬ 
with  :  for  it  is  a  fign  that  Nature  is  the  Vicaor,  and  hath  gotten  the  upper-hand,  which  excluded  the 
peflilent  venom  before  it  could  come  to  alTault  the  heart.  But  if  a  Carbuncle  and  Bubo  come  after 
y  to  t^he  Fever,  it  is  mortal  ^  for  it  is  a  token  that  the  heart  is  affedf ed,  moved  and  incenfed  with  the  tp 
,  rious  rage  of  the  venom,  whereof  prefently  cometh  a  teyerifli  heat  or  burning,  and  corr  upt  ion 
after  the  ,  humours,  fent  as  it  were  from  the  center  unto  the  fuperficies  of  the  body.  It  is  a  goo .  ign,v\  h 
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the  Patients  mind  is  not  troubled,  from  the  beginning  until  the  feventh  day  j  but  when  the  Bubo 
or  Carbuncle  finketh  down  again  ihortly  after  that  it  is  rifen,  it  is  a  mortal  lign,  efpecially  if  ill  acci¬ 
dents  follow  it.  Ifafter  they  are  brought  to  fuppuration  they  prefently  wax  dty  without  any  rea- 
fon  thereof,  it  is  an  ill  fign ;  Thofe  Carbuncles  that  are  generated  of  bloud  have  a  greater  Efchar  than 
thofe  that  are  made  of  choler ,  becaufe  that  bloud  is  of  a  grofs  confidence,  and  therefore  occupieth  a 
greater  room  in  theficlh:  contrariwife,  a  cholerick  humour  is  more  fmall  in  quantity  and  thin,  and 
it  taketh  little  room  in  the  upper  part  oi  the  flefti  onely,  as  you  may  fee  in  an  EryfipeliiS,  And  I  have 
feen  Carbuncles  whofe  Efchars  were  as  broad  and  as  large  as  half  the  back  :  alfoj  have  feen  others, 
which  going  u^y  the  Ihoulders  to  the  throat,  did  fo  eat  away  the  flelh  that  was  under  them,  that  the 
rough  artery  orwind-pipe  might  be  feen  bare,  when  the  Efchar  was  fallen  away.  I  had  once  a  Car¬ 
buncle  which  was  in  the  midft  of  my  belly,  fo  that  when  the  Efchar  was  fallen  away,  I  might  very 
plainly  fee  the  Feritoneum  or  Rim  and  the  cicatrice  that  remaineth  is  as  broad  as  my  hand ,  but 
they  do  not  fpread  themfelves  fo  far,  without  the  great  danger  or  death  of  the  Patient.  There  alfo 
(ome  Carbuncles  which  beginning  at  the  parts  under  the  chin,  difperfe  themfelves  by  little  and  little 
unto  the  battle-bones,  and  fo  ftrangle  the  Patient.  So  in  many  the  Buboes  in  the  Groin  arife  above 
a  great  part  of  the  mufcles  of  the  Epigajhmm.  Truly  of  thofe  abfcelfes  that  are  fo  large  and  great  in  Huge  peftileiiE 
quantity,  and  fo  terrible^to  be  feen ,  there  is  great  danger  of  death  to  the  Patient,  or  at  lead  to  the  abfceites  co^- 
grieved  part  j  for  after  the  confolidation  the  part  remaineth  as  if  it  were  leprous,  which  abolilheth  the 
adrion  of  the  part,  as  I  have  feen  in  many.  Often-times  alfo  the  corruption  of  the  matter  is  fo  great,  • 
that  the  fledileaveth  the  bones  bare  ;  but  Carbuncles  often  leave  the  joints  and  ligaitients  quite  re- 
folved,  through  the  occafion  of  the  moidure  that  is  foaked  aiid  funk  into  them  v  tor  they  often  cad 
out  putrefied  and  virulent  fanious  matter,  wherry  eating  and  creeping  ulcers  are  bred,  many  bliders 
and  pudles  arifing  up  in  the  parts  round  aboufTt  •,  which  fhortly  breaking  into  one,  make  a  great 
ulcer.  Thefe  come  very  feldom  and  flowly  unto  fuppuration,  or  at  lead  to  cad  out  laudable  matter, 
efpecially  if  they  have  their  original  of  choler  i  becaufe  the  matter  is  fooner  burned  with  heat  than  , 
fuppurated.  Therefore  then,  if  they  can  be  brought  to  fuppuration  by  no  Mcdicins,  if  the  tumor  dill 
remain  black,  if  when  they  are  opened,  nothing  at  all,  or  elfea  very  little  (harp  moidure  doth  come 
forth,  they  are  altogether  mortal,  and  there  is  fcarce  one  of  a  thoufand  who  hath  thefe  accidents  that 
recovereth  health.  Difperfed  fmall  bliders,  coming  of  vapours  dirred  up  by  the  matter  that  is  under 
the  skin,  and  are  there  daid  and  kept  from  paffage  forth,  do  not  necelTarily  fore-diew  death  in  Car¬ 
buncles.  But  if  the  part  be  fwollen  or  puffed  up,  if  it  be  of  a  green  or  black  colour,  and  if  it  feel  nei* 
ther  pricking  nor  burning,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  mortal  gangrene.  Buboes  or  Carbuncles  feldom  or  never 
come  without  a  Fever :  but  the  Fever  is  more  vehement  when  they  are  in  the  emundories  or  ner¬ 
vous  parts,  than  when  they  are  in  the  flelhy  parts  v  yet  it  is  lefs,  and  all  fymptoms  are  lefs  and  more 
tolerable  in  a  man  that  is  drong  and  of  a  good  temperature :  Carbuncles  not  onely  affed  the  out¬ 
ward,  but  alfo  the  inward  parts,  and  oftentimes  both  together.  If  the  heart  be  vexed  infuchfort 
with  a  Carbuncle  that  nothing  thereof  appeareth  forth  on  the  fuperficial  parts,  all  hope  of  life  is  pad, 
and  thofe  fuddenly  die,  eating,  drinking,  or  walking,  and  not  thinking  any  thing  ot  death.  It  the 
Carbuncle  be  in  the  Midriff  or  Lungs,  they  are  foon  fuffocated  :  if  it  be  in  the  Brain,  the  Patient  be- 
cometh  frantick,  and  fo  dieth  :  if  it  be  in  the  parts  appointed  for  the  palfageot  the  urine,  they  d  ie  of 
the  fuppreffion  of  their  water,  as  it  happened  in  the  Queen-mothers  waiting  maid,  at  the  Cadle  of 
of  whom  I  fpake  before :  if  it  be  in  the  Stomach,  it  inferrcth  the  accidents  that  are  (hewed  in 
this  Hidory  following. 

While  1  was  a  Surgeon  in  the  Hofpital  of  FarU^  a  young  and  drong  Monk  of  the  order  of  S.  Fidor^  An  Hidory. 
being  overfeer  of  the  Woman  that  kept  the  fick  people  of  that  place,  fell  into  a  continual  Fever  very 
fuddenly,  with  his  Tongue  black,  dry,  rough,  (by  reafon  of  the  putrefied  and  corrupted  humours,  and 
the  vapours  riling  from  the  whole  body  to  that  place)  and  hanging  out  like  unto  a  Hounds,  with  un¬ 
quenchable  third,  often  fwouning  and  defire  to  vomit :  he  had  convulfions  over  all  his  body,through 
thevehemency  and  malignity  of  the  difeafe,  andfohedied  the  third  day.  Wherefore  thofe  that 
kept  the  fick  people  in  the  Hofpital,  thought  that  he  had  been  poifoned,  for  the  certain  knowledge 
whereof  the  Governours  of  the  Hofpital  commanded  his  body  to  be  opened.  I  therefore  calling  to 
me  a  Phyfician  and  Surgeon,  we  found  in  the  bottom  of  his  domach,  a  print  or  impreffion,  as  it  it 
had  been  with  an  hot  iron  or  potential  Cautery,  with  an  Efchar  or  crud  as  broad  as  ones  nail,  all 
the  red  of  his  domach  was  greatly  contradfed  and  fhrunk  up  together,  and  as  it  were  horny  j  which 
we  confidering,  and  efpecially  the  Efchar  which  was  deep  in  thefubdance  of  the  domach,  we  all  faid 
with  one  voice,  that  he  was  poifoned  with  Sublimate  or  Arfenick.  But  behold,  while  I  was  fewing 
up  his  belly,  I  perceived  many  black  fpots  difperfed  diver  fly  throughout  the  skin:  then  I  asked  my 
company  what  they  thought  of  thofe  fpots  ?  truly  (faid  I)  it  feemeth  unto  me  that  they  are  like  unto 
the  Purple  fpots  or  marks  that  are  in  the  Pedilence.  The  Phyfician  and  the  Surgeon  denied  it,  and 
faid  that  they  were  the  bi tings  of  Fleas.  But  I  perfwaded  thetn  to  confider  the  number  bfthem  over  , 
all  the  whole  body,  and  alfo  of  their  great  depth  and  depreflion  into  the  flelh  i'  for  when  we  had  .  . , 

thrud  Needles  deep  into  the  flefli  in  themiddof  them,  and  fo  cut  away  the  flelh  about  the  needle,  HovVtodidm^' 
we  found  the  flelh  about  the  needle  to  be  black:  moreover  hHnodrils,  nails,  and  ears,  vvere  livid,  and 
allthe.conditutionofhis  body  was  contrary,  and  far  unlike  to  the  bodies  of  thofe  that  died  of  other  f^ea-bitings^ 
ficknelTes  or  difeafes.  Alfo  it  was  credibly  reported  unto  us  by  thofe  that  kept  him,  that  his  Face  was 
fo  altered  a  little  before  he  died,  that  his  familiar  friends  could  hardly  know  him.  We  perfuaded  by 
thefe  proofs,  revoked  our  former  opinion  andfentence,  and  made  a  Certificate  tobefent  unto  the 
Governours  and  Mafters  of  the  Hofpital,  fettingour  hands  andfcals  untoit,tocertifiethem  that  he 
died  of  a  peflilent  Carbunekk 
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Wliy  cmpla- 
llick,very  hot, 
and  great 
drawers  are 
not  good  lor  a 
Carbuncle. 


A  Cataplafm 
for  a  peftilent 
Carbuncle. 

Another. 


Other  Cata- 
plafms. 

The  effeft  of 
Scabious  a- 
gainft  a  pefti- 
lent  Carbun¬ 
cle. 

A  Raddifh 
root  draws 
out  the  venom 
powerfully. 


The  top  of  a 
Carbuncle, 
when,  why, 
and  with  what 
to  be  burned. 


The  falling  of 
the  Efchar 
promifeth 
health. 

A  twofold  in¬ 
dication. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Of  the  Cure  of  a  Tefiilent  Carbuncle, 

By  the  fore-named  figns  of  a  peflilent  Carbuncle,  and  efpecially  by  the  bitternefs  of  the  pain, 
malignity  of  the  venomous  matter,  and  by  the  burning  Fever  that  is  therev^ithall  annexed, 

I  think  it  manifeft,  that  very  hot,  emplaftick,  and  drawing  Medicins  fliould  not  be  applied 
to  this  kind  of  tumor,  becaufe  they  prohibit  or  hinder  the  exhalation,  or  wafting  of  the  vene- 
nate  malignity,  becaufe  that  by  flopping  the  pores  of  the  skin,  they  increafe  and  caufe  a  greater  heat 
in  the  part  than  there  was  before.  Therefore  it  is  better  to  ufe  refolving  Medicins  which  may  af- 
fwage  heat,  and  refolve  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Therefore  firft  the  place  mull:  be  fomented  with 
Water  and  Oil  mixed  together,  wherein  a  little  Treacle  hath  been  diflblved,  leaving  thereon  ftupes 
wet  therein :  you  may  alfo  ufe  the  decodion  of  Mallows,  the  Roots  of  Lillies,  Line-feeds,  Figs,  with 
Oil  of  Hyfericon, to  make  the  skin  thin, and  to  draw  forth  the  matter  j  and  the  day  following  ydu.  muft 
apply  the  Cataplafm  following. 

Take  the  leaves  of  Sorrel  and  Henbane,  roaft  them  under  the  hot  afties,  afterwards  beat  them  with 
four  yolks  of  Eggs,  two  drams  of  Treacle,  Oil  of  Lillies,  three  ounces,  Barly-meal  as  much  as  lhall  fuf- 
fice :  make  thereof  a  Cataplafm  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  Pultife  :  this  affwageth  heat  and  furthereth 
fuppuration.  Or,  Take  the  roots  of  Marlh-mallows  and  Lillies,  of  each  four  ounces.  Line-feeds  half 
an  ounce,  boil  them,  beat  them,  and  then  ftrain  them  through  a  Serfe,  adding  thereto  of  frefti  Butter 
one  ounce  and  half,  Mithridate  one  dram,  of  Barly-meal  as  much  as  (hall  fuffice:  make  thereof  aCa- 
taplafm  according  to  Art.  Thofe  Cataplafms  that  follow,  are  moft  effedual  to  draw  the  venomous 
matter  forth,  and  to  make  a  perfed  fuppuration,  efpecially  when  the  flux  of  the  matter  is  not  fo. 
great,  but  that  the  part  may  bear  it.  Take  the  Roots  of  white  Lillies,  Onions,  Leaven,  of  each  half 
an  ounces  Muftard-feeds,  Pigeons  dung,  Sope,  of  each  one  dram  j  fix  Snails  in  their  (hells,  of  fine 
Sugar,  Treacle  and  Mithridate,  of  each  half  a  dram  j  beat  them  altogether  and  incorporate  them 
with  the  yolks  of  Eggs  :  make  thereof  a  Cataplafm,  and  apply  it  warm.  Or,  Take  the  yolks  of 
fix  Eggs,  of  Salt  powdered  one  ounce,  of  Oil  of  Lillies  and  Treacle,  of  each  half  a  dram-,  Barly-meal 
as  much  as  will  fuffice :  make  thereof  a  Cataplafm.  Take  of  ordinary  Diachylon  four  ounces,  of 
Vnguentum  Bafilicon  two  .ounces  Oil  of  Violets  half  an  ounce:  make  thereof  a  Medicin.  Many 
ancient  Profeffors  greatly  commend  Scabious  ground,  or  brayed  between  twoftones,  and  mixed  with 
old  Hogs-greafe,  the  yolks  of  Eggs,  and  a  little  Salt,  for  it  will  caufe  fuppuration  in  Carbuncles,  alfo 
an  Egg  mixed  with  Barly-meal,  and  Oil  of  Violets  doth  mitigate  pain,and  fuppurate.  A  Raddifti-root 
cut  in  flices,and  fo  the  llices  laid  one  after  one  unto  a  carbuncle  or  peftilent  tumor,  doth  mightily  draw 
out  the  poifon.  The  juice  of  Colts-foot  doth  extinguifti  the  heat  of  Carbuncles :  the  Herb  called 
Devils-bit  being  bruifed,  worketh  the  like  eft'ed.  I  have  often  ufed  the  Medicin  following  to  the 
heat  of  Carbuncles  with  very  good  fuccefs  j  it  doth  alfo  aflwage  pain  and  caufe  fuppuration.  Take 
of  the  Soot  feraped  from  a  Chimney  four  ounces,  of  common  Salt  two  ounces,  beat  them  into  fmall 
Powder,  adding  thereto  the  yolks  of  two  Eggs,  and  ftir  them  well  together,  until  it  cbmetohave 
theconliftenceof  a  Pultife,  and  let  it  be  applied  warm  unto  the  Carbuncle.  In  the  beginning  the 
point  or  head  of  the  Carbuncle  muft  be  burned,  if  it  be  black,  by  dropping  thereinto  fcalding  hot  Oil, 
or  Aquafortis  >  for  by  luch  a  burning  the  venom  is  fulfocated ,  as  touched  by  lightning,  and  the  pain 
is  much  leflened,  as  I  have  proved  oftentimes :  neither  is  it  to  be  feared  left  that  this  burning  ftiould 
be  too  painful,  for  it  toucheth  nothing  but  the  point  of  the  Carbuncle,  which  by  reafon  of  the 
Efchar  that  is  there ,  is  void  of  fenfe.  After  this  burning ,  you  muft  go  forward  with  the  former 
deferibed  Medicins ,  until  the  Efchar  feemeth  tofeparate  it  felffrom  the  flefti  round  about  it,  which 
is  a  token  of  the  Patients  recovery ,  for  it  fignifieth  that  Nature  is  ftrong  and  able  to  refift  the  poi¬ 
fon.  After  the  fall  of  the  Efchar,  you  muft  ufe  gentle  mundificatives,  as  thofe  which  we  have  pre- 
feribed  in  a  Peftilent  Bubo  i  not  omitting  fometimes  the  ufe  of  fuppurative  and  mollifying  .Medi¬ 
cins :  that  while  the  grofs  matter  is  cleanfed,  that  which  is  as  yet  crude  may  be  brought  to  fuppu¬ 
ration  :  for  then  the  indication  is  two-fold,  the  one  to  fuppurate  that  which  remains  as  yet  crude 
and  raw  in  the  part,  and  the  other  to  cleanfe  that  which  remains  concodfed  and  perfecftly  digeited 
in  the  ulcer. 


why  the  ad¬ 
jacent  parts 
are  troubled 
with  itching. 

A  fomentati¬ 
on  for  this 
itch. 

Why  thefe  Ul¬ 
cers  arc  hard 
to  be  cicatri¬ 
zed. 


V  CHAP.  XXXV. 

Of  the  itching  and  inflammation  happening  in  Pe(iilent  Vlcers^  and  hovp  to  cicatrize  them, 

THe  parts  adjoining  to  a  peftilent  Ulcer,  oft-times  are  fuperficiarily  excoriated  by  reafon  of 
ulcerous  puftles,  which  here  and  there,  with  burning  and  great  itching  prick  and  vellicatc 
the  part.  The  caufe  may  happen  either  externally  or  internally  *,  internally,  by  a  thin  and 
biting/tfwie/,  which  fweating  from  the  Ulcer,  moiftens  the  neighbouring  parts.  But  externally  by 
the  conllipation  of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  induced  by  the  continual  application  of  Medicins.  To  re¬ 
medy  this  the  place  mult  be  fomented  with  difculfing  and  relaxing  things,  as  Aquafortis^  which  the 
Coldfmiths  have  ufed  for  feparating  ol  Metals,  Alum-water,  the  water  of  Lime,  Brine,  and  the  like. 
But  Ulcers  left  by  Carbuncles  and  peftilent  Buboes,  are  difficultly  cicatrized,  by  reafon  of  the  cor¬ 
roding proceeding  from  the  cholerick  or  phlegmatick  and  fait  bloud ,  which  being  in 
fault  by  tiie  corruption  of  the  whole  fubltance ,  caufeth  the  abfeefs :  betides,  fuch  Ulcers  are  com¬ 
monly  round,  and  therefore  hard  to  be  cicatrized ,  for  that  the  Quitture  hath  no  free  patfage 
forth  ■»  fo  the  fanies^  of  its  own  nature  acrid  and  corroding,  doth  by  delay  acquire  greater  acri¬ 
mony  and  nitroiity  ?  fo  by  its  burning  touch  ditfolving  the  adjacent  fleffi,  it  hinders  the  conjundion 
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and  unition  of  the  lips  of  the  ulcer :  but  in  the  interim,  the  lips  of  the  ulcer  become  callous,  which 
unlefs  they  be  helped  by  cutting,  or  eating  Medicins ,  the  ulcer  cannot  be  healed  >  for  that  by  their 
denfity  they  hinder  the  fweating  out  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  dewy  glew,  to  heal  up  the  ulcer. 

Now  the  ulcer  being  plained  and  brought  equal  to  the  other  flelh,  we  mull  ufe  Epuloticks  *,  that  is.  Two  forts  of 
fuch  things  as  have  a  faculty  to  cicatrize  Ulcers  by  condcnling  and  hardning  the  furface  of  the  flefh :  EpuJoikki. 
Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds  s  for  fome  without  rhuch  biting  bind  and  dry,  fuch  are  Pomgranat- 
pills.  Oak-bark,  Tutia,  Litharge,  burnt  Bones,  Scales  of  Brafs,  Galls,  Cyprefs-nufs^  Minium,  Anti¬ 
mony,  Bole-Armenick,  the  burnt  and  walked  Ihells  of  Oyfters,  Lime  nine  times  walked,  ,  and  many 
Metalline  things.  Others  are  next  to  thefe, by  which  proud  Helk  is  confumed  s  but  fuch  mull  be  fpa- 
ringly  ufed  :  Of  ithis  kind  is  walked  Vitriol,  burnt  Alum,  which  excelleth  other  Epuloticks,  by  rca- 
fon  of  the  excellent  drying  and  allringent  faculty  confolidating  the  flelk,  which  by  being  moiftned  by 
an  excrementitious  humour,  grows  lank.  For  that  the  fear  which  is  made,  is  commonly  unlightly  Remedies  a- 
in  this  kind  of  Ulcers,  as  red,  livid,  black,  fwollen,  rough,  by  reafon  of  the  great  adullion  imprin-  gainfl  thedc- 
ted  in  the  part,  as  by  a  burning  coal :  therefore  I  have  thought  good  here  to  let  down  fome  means,  formity  «f 
by  which  this  deformity  may  be  correded  or  amended.  If  the  fear  be  too  big,  or  high,  it  Ikall 
be  plained  by  making  convenient  ligation  and  llraight  binding  to  the  part  a  Plate  of  Lead  rubbed 
over  with  Quick-filver  ^  but  you  may  whiten  it  by  anointing  it  with  Lime  nine  rimes  walked, 

(that  fo  it  may  be  more  gentle,  and  lofe  the  acrimony}  and  incorporated  with  Oil  of  Roles.  Some 

take  two  pound  of  Tartar  or  Argal,  burn  it,  and  then  powder  it  i  put  it  in  a  cloth,  and  fo  let  it  hang 

in  a  moill  Vault  or  Cellar,  and  feta  Velfel  under  it  to  receive  the  dropping  of  Liquor,  which  is  good 

to  be  rubbed  for  a  good  fpace  upon  the  fear.  The  fame  faculty  is  thought  to  be  in  that  moifture  of 

eggs,  which  fweats  through  the  Ikell,  whileil:  they  are  roalied  at  the  coals  i  asalfo  ungnentum  citri- 

mm  2indEmplaJi,decerufia  newly  made.  The  three  following  compolitions  are  much  approved,  ointments  to 

Be  JxungU  fuiUjc  nonies  lot£  in  aceto  acerrimo  f  iv.  cinab.  fucci  citri^  &  alum,  am  5  \^,  Julphur,  attenuate  and 

vivitgmm  baud  experti^  5  i]> campb. i],  fiat pulvU \  then  let  them  all  be  incorpeirated  together,  and  away 

make  an  Oinment :  it  attenuates  the  skin,  and  cleanfeth  fpots.  R:  Olei  hyofe.  old femin.  cucurb.  am\  j. 

a/ei  tartar,  |  (i.  cer£  alb.  3n],  liqmfiant  fimul  lento  ignz »  deindz  adde jpermat.  ceti  5vj.  removeantur pr£dibfa 

ab  igne  donee  infrigid,  pojiea  adde  troeb.  alb,  Kbafis  pul.  ^  iij.  camph,  ^  j.  tandem  cum  mail  citri  fucco  omnia 

diligent,  commifee^  fiat  linimentum.  Or  elfe,  Kad.  ferpent,  |  j,  buUiat  in  aqtta  com.  1  b  j.  ad  dimid,  deinde 

adde  fulpb.vivi  ignem  non  experti.^  &alum.crudi^  pulveriJ.an.Z  ]•  •  •  colent.  pr£difi.  &  addatur  capb.S], 

fucci  hyofeyami  ^  j.  .  Let  this  Medicin  be  kept  in  a  lead  or  glafs  Velfel  >  and  when  you  would  ufe 

it,  diplinnen  cloths  therein ,  and  lay  them  to  the  part.  You  may  alfoufe  thefe  Medicins  againft 

the  rednefs  of  the  Face?  and  you  may  fetch  themolf  in  the  morning  by  walking  the  Face  with  warm 

Water  and  Bran. 


CHAP.  XXXVR- 

Of  fundry  kjnds  of  Evacuations^  and  firji  of  Sppeating  and  Vomit ingi 

THe  peftilent  malignity  is  nbt  onely  evacuated  and  lent  forth  by  the  eruption  of  pullles  and 
fpots,  but  alfo  by  Sweat,  Vomit,  Bleeding  at  Nofe,  at  the  Hemarrboids,  by  the  Couxks^  a 
Flux  of  the  Belly,  and  other  Ways  ^  fo  that  Nature  by  every  kind  of  excretion  may  be  freed 
from  the  deadly  poifon,  cfpecially  that  which  is  not  as  yet  arrived  at  the  heart.  But  chief  regard 
muft  be  had  to  the  inclination  of  Nature,  and  we  mull:  attend  what  way  it  chiefly  aims  at,  and  what 
kind  of  excretion  it  alFeds.  Vet  fuch  evacuations  are  not  always  critical,  but  ufually  fymptomati- 
cal  j  for  that  oft-times  Nature  is  fo  irritated  by  the  untamable  malignity  of  the  matter,  that  it  can 
no  way  digeft  it ,  but  is  forced  by  any  means  to  fend  it  away  crude  as  it  is.  Wherefore  if  Nature 
may  feem  by  the  moiftnefs  of  the  skin,  the  fupprellionof  Urin,  and  other  ligns  to  affeCt  a  crif/  and 
excretion  by  Sweat,  you  then  Ikall  procure  it  by  the  formerly  mentioned  means.  It  is  delivered  by 
the  Ancients ,  that  all  Sweats  in  acute  difeafes  are  falutary ,  which  happen  upon  a  critical  day, 
which  are  univerfal  and  hot,  and  fignified  before  the  critical  day.  But  in  this  rapid  and  deadly  dif- 
cafe  of  the  Plage,  we  muft  not  expedt  a  Crifis,  but  as  foonas  we  can,  and  by  what  means  we  may,  to 
free  Nature  from  fo  dire  and  potent  an  Enemy. 

But  oft-times  the  tough  and  grofs  excrementitious  huinours  may  be  purged  by  Vomit, which  could 
not  be  evacuated  by  ftrong  Purges.  Therefore  alfo  by  this  manner  of  excretion  may  we  hope  for  the 
exclufion  of  the  peftilent  venom,  if  there  be  nothing  which  may  hinder  •>  and  Nature  by  frequent  nau- 
feoufnefsmay  feem  to  affed  this  way  ;  the  endeavour  thereof  Ikall  be  helped  by  giving  (ome  half  a 
pint  of  warm  Water  to  be  drunk  with  four  ounces  of  common  Oilj  an  ounce  of  Vinegar,  and  a  little 
juice  of  Raddilk :  after  the  taking  of  the  potion,  it  is  fit  to  thruft  into  the  throat  a  Goofe-quill  dipped 
in  the  fame  Oil,  or  elfe  a  branch  of  Rofemary:  or  elfe  by  thrufting  in  the  fingers,  fo  to  procure  vo¬ 
mits  alfo'a  portion  of  eight  ounces  of  the  mucilaginous  water  of  the  decodion  of  Line-feeds -will 
procure  Vomit.  Or  elfe,  Ri  Rad,  rapb.  in  taleoU fed.  vel fern,  ejus^  &  fern,  atriplicu^  an,  5  iij.  buMiant  in 
aqua  com,  quod fufficit pro  dofi,  in  colatura  dijfolve  oxym,  &  fyr.  acet,  an,  f  |L  exbibeatur  potio  larga  &  tepida. 
Or  elfe,  K  0:)(ym.  Cal.  ^  vj.  ol,  com.  §  ij.  pareiur  potio  tepid.  But  Nature  muft  not  be  forced,  unlefs  of 
its  own  accord  it  undertake  this  motion,  for  forced  and  violent  vomiting,  diftends  the  nervous  kbres 
of  the  ventricle,  dejeds  the  ftrength,  breaks  the  velfels  of  the  lungs,  whence  proceeds  a  deadly  (pitting 
of  bloud.  Wherefore  if  the  ftomach  (hall  trouble  it  felf  with  a  vain  and  hurtful  defire  to  vomit,  it 
(hall  rather  be  ftrengthened  with  bags  of  Rofes,  Wormwood,  and  Sanders,  ufing  inwardly  the  juice 
of  Quinces  and  Berberries,  and  Broths  made  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
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of  the  ^lag  ue. 


B  o  O  K  XXII- 


Tlie  effeft  of 
Spitting  in  Pe- 
flilent  difeafes 

The  force  of 
Salivation. 


The  force  of 
Sneezing. 


The  commo¬ 
dities  of 
Belching. 


I'lic  iifhole 
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urin. 
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ought  to  ab- 
fiain  from 
Piureticks, 


CHAP.  XXXVII.  i 

i 

Of  spittings  Salivation^  Belching^  Hick^ting^  and  making  of  Water* 

THat  long  evacuations  may  be  made  by  Spitting  and  Salivation,  you  may  learn  by  the  exam-  ■ 
pie  of  fuchas  have  a  Pleurifie  •,  for  the  matter  of  the  Pleurifie  being  turned  into  the  pu¬ 
rulent  matter  fuckt  up  by  the  rare  and  fpongeous  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  and  thence  drawn 

into  the  af^era  arteria,  is  laftly  caft  out  by  the  mouth. 

There  is  none  ignorant  how  much  fuch  as  have  the  Lttes  Venerea  are  helped  by  Salivation  and  Spit¬ 
ting.  But  thefe  (hall  be  procured  by  a  Mafticatory  of  the  roots  of  Jreor,  Pellitory  of  Spain,  Martich, 
and  the  like  *,  the  mucilage  of  Line-feed  held  in  the  mouth  will  work  the  fame  elfed. 

That  fuch  as  have  a  moift  brain  may  expel  their  (uperfluous  humours  by  fneezing  and  blowing 
their  nofes-,  the  brain,  by  the  ftrength  of  the  expuUive  faculty,  being  ftirred  up  to  the  cxclufion  of 
that  which  is  harmful,  may  be  known  by  the  example  of  old  people  and  children  which  are  daily 
purged  by  their  nofes  s  the  brain  is  ftirred  up  to  both  kinds  of  excretion  from  caufes  either  internal 
or  external:  from  the  internal,  as  by  a  phlegmatick  and  vaporous  matter,  which  contained  in  the 
brain,  offends  it :  externally,  as  by  receiving  the  beams  of  the  Sun  in  the  noftrils,  or  by  tickling  them 
with  a  feather,  or  blowing  into  them  the  powder  of  Hellebore,  Euphorhhm,  Tyretbrnm,  Muftard-feedsy 
and  the  like  Sternutamentories.  For  then  the  brain  is  ftraitned  by  its  own  expulfive  faculty,  to  the 
excretion  of  that  which  is  troublous  unto  it.  Sneezing  breaketh  forth  with  noife,  for  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  paffeth  through  ftraits,  to  wit,  by  the  ftraitning  paffages  of  the  Os  cribrofum,  which  is  feated  at  the 
roots  of  the  ngftrils.  It  is  not  fit  to  caufe  fneezing  in  a  body  very  plethorick,  unlefs  you  have  firft 
premifed  general  Medicins,  left  the.shumours  ftiould  be  more  powerfully  drawn  into  the  brain,  and  fo 

caufe  an  Apoplexy,  Fert/go,  or  the  like  fymptoms.  ...  ,  a, 

By  Belching  the  flatulencies  contained  in  the  ventricle,  being  the  off-fpringofcrudity,  or  flatulent 
thcats,  are  expelled :  thefe  by  their  tafte  and  fmell,  pleafing,  ftinking,  fweet,  bitter  or  tart,  (hew  the 
condition  and  kind  of  crudity  of  the  humours  from  whence  they  are  raifed  :  now  vomiting  freeth 
theftomach  of  crudities,  but  the  diftemper  muft  be  corredted  by  contraries,  as  altering  things  to  be 

preferibed  by  the  Phyfician.  '  •  n  r  i  l 

Hicketting  is  a  contradfion  and  extenfion  of  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  ftdmach,  to  caft  forth  lucH 
things  as  are  too  contumacioufly  impadf  in  the  coats  thereof  •,  yet  repletion  onely  is  not  the  caufe 
thereof,  but  fometimes  inanition  alfo;,  fo  oft-times  a  putrid  vapour  from  feme  other  place,  breaking 
into  the  ftomach,  as  from  a  peftilent  Bubo  or  Carbuncle  v  alfo  all  acid  and  acrid  things,  becaufe  they 
prick,  vellicatc  and  provoke  the  tunicles  of  the  ventricle,  as  Vinegar,  fpiced  things,  and  the  like  •,  of¬ 
ten  and  contumacious  hicketting  after  purging,  a  wound  or  vomiting,  is  ill »  but  if  a  convulfion 

prefently  happen  thereon,  it  is  deadly.  ^  ,.11 

Several  remedies  muft  be  ufed  according  to  the  variety  of  the  eaufes :  for  repletion  helps  thathiC'* 
ket ting  that  proceeds  from  inanition,  and  evacuation  that  which  happens  by  repletion  :  that  vvhich 
proceeds  from  a  putrid  and  venemous  vapour,  is  helped  by  Treacle  and  Antidotes  >  that  which  isoc- 
cafioned  by  acid  and  acrid  things,  is  cured  by  the  ufe  ofgrofs,  fatty,  and  cold  things.  ^ 

Now  the  whole  body  is  oft-times  purged  by  urin,  and  by  this  way  the  feverilh  matter  is  chiefly 
and  properly  accuftomed  to  be  evacuated :  not  a  few  being  troubled  with  the  Lues  V merea,  when  zst 
they  could  not  be  brought  to  falivation  by  uneftion,  have  been  cured  by  the  large  evacuation  of  urin 
caufed  by  Diuretick  Medicins.  Diureticks  wherewithal!  you  may  move  urin,  are  formerly  de- 
feribed  in  treating  of  the  Stone.  But  we  muft  abftain  from  more  acrid  Diureticks,  efpecially 
when  as  inflammation  is  in  the  bladder*,  for  otherwife  the  noxious  humours  are  fent  totheafle- 
(fted  part,  whence  there  is  danger  of  a  deadly  Gangrene.  Therefore  then  it  is  better  to  ufe  diver-' 

fion  by  fweat. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Of  tbeMenRt\iz\  andUxmonhoidz]  Purgatiorii- 

Ot  pnely  Reafon,  but  alfo  manifold  experience  induceth  us  to  believe  that  Women  by 
I  the  benefit  of  their  mcnftrual  purgation,  efcape  and  are  freed  from  great,  peftilent,  arid 
I  abfolutely  deadly  difeafes  *,  wherefore  it  muft  be  procured  by  remedies,  both  invvard- 

Iv  taken,  and  outwardly  applied :  thefe  may  be  taken  inwardly  with  good  fuccefs,  Ca^a  Lignea, 
Cinnamon,  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  a  Mulberry,  Saffron,  Agarick,  Nutmeg,  Savine,  i^<2grrrfww, 
and  divers  others.  But  if  the  afledt  require  more  vehement  Medicins,  the  roots  ot  Tithymal, 
Antimony,  Cantharides  (taken  in  fmall quantity)  move  the  Courfes  moft powerfully i  fridions 
and  ligatures  made  upon  the  thighs  and  legs  conduce  hereto,  as  alfo  Cupping  in  the  inner  and  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  the  thighs,  the  opening  of  the  Vein  Saphena,  Leeches  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  neck 
of  the  Womb,  Peflaries,  Notiulaes,  Clyfters,  Baths,  Fomentations  made  of  odoriferous  things, 
which  by  the  fragrancy  of  their  odour,  or  rather  by  their  heat  may  attenuate  and  cut  grols  humours, 
open  the  obftruded  orifices  of  the  Veinsy  fuch  are  the  Roots  of  Marfti-mallows,  Orris,  Parfly,  fen¬ 
nel,  Kneeholm,  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  of  St.^o/^wr  Wort,  Afparagus,  Rocket,  Bairn,  Chervil^  Mug- 
wort,  Mints,  Penny-royal,  Savory,  Rofemary,  Rue,  Tyme,  Sage,  Bay-berries,  Oinger, 

Cloves,  Pepper,  Nutmegs,  and  jthe  like*,  the  vapour  of  the  boiling  whereof,  let  the  Woman,  lu¬ 
ting  upon  a  perforated  feat,  receive  by  a  funnel  into  the  neck  of  her  Womb,  covering  her  felt  warm  on 
all  Tides,  that  fo  nothing  may.  otherwife  break  forth.  Of  the  fame  things  may  be  made  baths ,  as 
well  general,  as  particular.  Alfo  PelTaries  are  good  made  after  this  manner ;  R  Ihenac.  Mimi4.an,z\^* 
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cafior.gum.  ammoniac,  an.  5  j.  mifce  cum  homhace  in  fucco  mercunalvs  tinffo^  fiat  pejfarinm.  Or  elfe ,  PefTaries  to 
IV  Kad,  petrofelin.  &fcenug,fub  cpierihm  codtar^  deinde  contufas  cum  pnl.ftaphyfag,  pyreth.croco  &  oleo  ^ 

liliorum  j  fo  make  a  pefTary  in  the  form  of  a  fuppofitory  or  nodula.  K  fulv,  myrrh,  &  aloes ,  an, 

5  j.  fol.fabin,  nigel,  artbemf.  an,  5  ij*  'fad,  Hetleb,  nigr,  y  j.  croc/,  9  )•  fucco  mercur,  &  mtlle  com- 
;  make  a  pelfary  in  cotton.  This  which  follows  is  more  effe&ual.  h  Sued  nit,  abfinth.  an, 

Z  ij.  myrrh,  euphorb.cafior.fabin,  diacrid,  terebinth. galban,  the-riac.  an.  <,  j.  make  a  pcifary  according  to 
art  i  let  a  thred  hang  out  of  the  one  end  of  the  peffaries ,  that  fo  you  may  eafily  draw  them  forth 

as  youpleafe.  •  ^ 

But  if  this  menftruous  flux  once  provoked,  flow  too  immoderately,  it  muft  be  flopped  by  ufing  Hovv  to  Itop 
meats  of  grofler  and  more  vifeid  juice,  by  opening  a  vein  in  the  arm,  application  of  Cupping-glafles 
under  the  duggs,  fridions  and  ligations  of  the  upper  parts,  as  the  arms,  putting  up  of  pelfaries,  appli-  immoderately 
cation  of  refrigerating  and  aflringent  plafters  to  the  lower  belly,  (hare,  and  loins,  laying  the  woman 
in  a  convenient  place,  and  not  upon  a  feather-bed. 

This  following  ipjedion  floppeth  the  bloud  flowing  out  of  the  womb.  IV  Jqu£  plant,  &fabror, 

an,%  j.  nucum  eupref, gallar,  immatur,  an,^  '\),  berber.fumach,  halauji,  vitriol,  rom.  alum.roch,  an.$  \], 
hulliant  omnia  fimul^  &  fiat  decotiio  :  of  this  make  in  jedion  into  the  womb.  In  the  performance  of  all 
thefe  things,  I  would  have  the  Surgeon  depend  upon  the  advice  of  a  Phyfician,  as  the  occafion  and 
place  (hall  permit.  . 

But  if  Nature  endeavour  to  free  it  felfof  the  peflilent  matter  by  tdtxthjemorrhoids^  you  may  pro-  How  top^ 
yoke  them  by  fridions  and  flrong  ligatures  in  the  lower  parts,  as  if  the  thighs  or  legs  were  broken, 
by  Ventofes  applied  with  great  flame  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  thigh,  by  application  ot  hot  and  attra- 
dive  things  to  the  fundament,  fuch  as  are  Fomentations,  Emplafters,  Unguents  5  fuch  as  isufually 
made  of  an  Onion  roafted  under  the  embers,  and  incorporated  with  Treacle  and  a  little  Oil  of  Rue  : 
after  the  haemorrhoid  veins,  by  thefe  means,  come  to  (hew  themfelves,  they  (hall  be  rubbed  with 
rough linnen  cloths,  or  Fig-leaves, or  a  raw  Onion,  or  an  Ox-gall  mixt  with  fome  powder  of  Col- 
loquintida,  Laftly,  you  may  apply  Horfe-leeches,  or  you  may  open  them  with  a  lancet,  it  they  hang 
much  forth  of  the  fundament,  and  be  f  wollen  with  much  bloud.  But  if  they  flow  too  immoderate¬ 
ly,  they  may  be  flaid  by  the  fame  means  as  the  Courfes. 


G  H  A  P.  XXXIX. 

I  '  * 

Of  procuring  evacuation  by  Jioof  or  a  flux  of  the  belly, 

NAturc  oftentimes,  both  by  its  felf,  of  its  own  accord,  as  alfo  helped  by  laxative  and 
purging  Medicins ,  cafts  into  the  belly  and  guts ,  as  into  the  fink  of  the  body ,  the 
whole  matter  of  a  peflilent  difeafe,  whence  are  caufed  Oiarrhxaes^  Lienterjes^  and  Vy- 
ferneries',  you  may  diflinguifti  thefe  kinds  of  fluxes  of  the  belly,  by  the  evacuated  excrements: 

For  if  they  be  thin  and  fincere,  that  is,  retain  the  nature  of  one,  and  that  a  Ample  humour,  as  of 
Choler,  Melancholy,  or  Phlegms  and  if  they  be  cafl  forth  in  a  great  quantity,  without  the  ulce¬ 
ration  or  excoriation  of  the  guts,  vehement  or  fretting  pain,  then  it  is  a  Diarrhxa^^  which  fome  ^ 

alfb  call  Fluxus  Humoralis,  It  is  called  a  Lienteria^  when  as  by  the  refolved  retentive  faculty  of  rhxah, 

'  the  flomach  and  guts  caufed  by  ill  humours,  either  there  colleded,  or  flowing  from  fome  other 
place  s  or  by  a  cold  and  moifl  diflemper ,  the  meat  is  cafl  forth  crude,  and  almofl  as  it  was  taken. 

A  Vyfenteria  is ,  when  as  many  and  different  things,  and  oft-times  mixt  with  bloud  ,  are  cafl  forth  ■ytrliat  a  vy* 
with  pain,  gripings,  and  an  ulcer  of  the  guts,  caufed  by  acrid  choler,  fretting  in  funder  the  coats  oi  fenteriah. 
the  veffels. 

But  if  in  any  kind  of  difeafe,  certainly  in  a  peflilent  one,  fluxes  of  the  belly  happen  immoderate  in 
quantity,  and  horrible  in  the  quality  of  their  contents,  as  liquid,  vifeous,  frothy ,  as  from  melted 
greaft,  yellow,  red,  purple,  green,  afh-coloured,  black,  and  exceeding  ftinking.  The  caufe  is  va-  The  eaufe  of 
nous,  and  many  Ibrts  ot  ill  humours,  which  taken  hold  of,  by  the  peflilent  malignity,  turn  into  divers 
Ipecies,  differing  in  their  whole  kind,  both  from  their  particular,  as  alfo  from  Nature  in  general,  by 
reafon  of  the  corruption  of  their  proper  fubftance,  whole  infeparable  fign  is  flench,  which  is  oft-times  piague. 
accompanied  by  Worms. 

In  the  Camp  at  Amiens^  a  peflilent  Dyfentery  was  over  all  the  Camp,  in  this  theflrongefl  Souldicrs  An  Hiftoryi 
purged  forth  meer  bloud.  1  difl’ebting  fome  of  their  dead  bodies,  obferved  the  mouths  of  the  Me- 
faraick  veins  and  arteries,  opened  and  much  fwollen  i  and  whereas  they  entered  into  the  guts,  were 
jufl  like  little  Catykdons^  out  of  which  as  I  prelfed  them,  there  flowed  bloud.  For  both  by  the  excef- 
fivphcatof  the  Summers  Sun,  and  the  minds  of  the  enraged  Souldiers,  great  quantity  of  acrid  and 
cholerick  humour  was  generated,  and  fo  flowed  into  the  belly :  but  you  llvall  know  whether  the  grea¬ 
ter  orlefler  guts  be  ulcerated,  better  by  the  mixture  of  the  bloud  with  the  excrements,  than  by 
the  fiteof  the  pain  >  therefore  in  the  one  you  mufl  rather  work  by  Clyflers>  but  in  the  other  by  Me- 
!  dicins  taken  by  the  mouth. 

I  Therefore,  if  by  gripings,  a  Tenefmus^  the  murmuring  and  working  of  the  guts,  you  fufped  in  a 
i  peflilent  difeafe,  that  Nature  endeavours  to  disburden  it  felf  by  the  lower  parts,  neither  in  the  mean  ^ ,, , 

!  while  doth  it  fucceed  to  your  defire,then  muft  it  be  helped  forward  by  Art, as  by  taking  a  potion  of  5  p.  ^  Powon, 

j  of  Hierafmplex^  and  a  dram  oiViaphxnicon  diffolved  in  Wormwood  water. 

Alfo  Glylters  are  good  in  this  cafe,  not  onely  for  that  they  a^wage  the  gripings  and  pains,  and 
draw  by  continuation  or  fuccelfion,  from  the  whole  body,  but  alfo  becaufe  they  tree  the  Melaraick 
veins  and  guts  from  obflrudlion  and  fluffing  •,  fo  that  by  opening,  and  as  it  were  unlocking  of  the 
palfages.  Nature  may  afterwards  more  freely  free  it  felf  from  the  noxious  humours.  In  fuch  Cly- 
flersthey  alfo  fometimes  mix  two  or  three  drams  of  Treacle,  that  by  one  and  the  fame  labour  they 
may  retund  the  venenate  malignity  of  the  matter: 


There 
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Suppofitories. 


A  hafty  pud¬ 
ding  to  flay 
the  Task.  '' 


D.Chapftldns 
Wdicm  to 
fiay  a  fcou- 
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Drink* 


ointments. 


Clyfter  to  flay 
a  flux. 


A  Clyfter  for 
ulcerated  guts 


A  very  afirin- 
gcnt  Clyfter. 


A  nourilhing 
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Of  the  ^lapie. 

There  may  alfo  be  made  for  the  fame  purpofe  Suppofitories  of  boiled  Honey,  §  j.  of  Hiera  picra-  , 
and  common  Salt,  of  each  5  ox  that  they  may  be  theftronger,  of  Honey  I  iij.  of  Ox-gall  5  j.  of 
Scammony,  Enphorhium^  kxid  Coloquintida  powdexCQj  of  each  5  The  want  of  thefe  may  be  fup- 
plied  by  Nodulaes  made  in  this  form.  ,  R  ViteV.  ovor.  nu.  u),fellis  huhuli^  &  an»\  falls  com,  5  \S, 
let  them  be  ftirred  together,  and  well  incorporated,  and  fo parted  into  linnen  rags,  and  then  bound  up 
into  Nodulaes  ofthe  bignefs  ofa  Filberd,  and  foputup  into  the  fundament',  you  may  make  them 
more  acrid,  by  adding  fome  powder  cf  Euplmbium  or  Coloqumtida. 


C  ri  A  P.  XL. 

Of  jiopping  ike  flux  ofthe  kelly, 

Violent  and  immoderate  fcourings,for  that  they  refolvethe  faculty,  and  lead  the  Patient  into 
aconfumption  and  death*,  if  they  (hall  appear  to  be  fuch,  they  muftbeftaid  in  time  by 
things  taken  and  injeded  by  the  mouth  and  fundament.  To  this  purpofe  may  a  pudding 
be  made  of  Wheat-flour  boiled  in  the  water  of  the  deco6tion  of  one  Pomgranat,  Berberries,  Bole- 
Armenick,  Eena  figillata^  and  white  Poppy-feed^,  of  each  5  j.  Ifhe  following  Almond-^VIilk  ftreng- 
thens  the  ftomach,  and  mitigates  the  acrimony  of  the  cholerick  humour,  provoking  the  guts  to  ex¬ 
cretion.  Take  fweet  Almonds  boiled  in  the  water  of  Barly,  wherein  Steel  or  Iron  hath  been  quen¬ 
ched  •,  beat  them  in  a  marble  Mortar,and  fo  with  fome  of  the  fame  water, make  them  into  an  Almond- 
milk,  whereto  adding  3  j.  oEDianhodon  AhhatU^y  o\xvn2iy  give  ft  to  the  Patient  to  drink. 

This  following  Mediciin  I  l^rnt  of  Dx,Cbappelam^  the  Kings  chief  Phytician,  who  received  it  of 
his  Father,  and  held  it  as  a  great  fecret,  and  was  wont  to  prefcribe  it  with  happy  fuccefs  to  his  Pa¬ 
tients.  It  is  thus  1  R  BoLArmen,  terr£  figiUapid,  h£mat,  an,  5  j.  picis  navalU^  J  j.  p.  coral,rub,marg,ek^, 
corn,  cervi  ujl.&  liti  in  aq.plant,an,  9  j.  faccar,rof,  ^  pulvis,  Gf this  let  the  Patient  fake  a fpoon- 

ful  before  meat,  or  with  the  yolk  of  an  Egg.' 

'Chriflopher  Andrew  in  his  Oecoiatria^  much  commendeth  Dogs  dung,  when  as  the  Dog  hath  for  three 
da  ys  before  been  fed  onely  with  bones.  '  . 

Quinces  roafted  in  Embers,  or  boiled  in  a  Pot,  the  Conferva  of  Cornelian  Cherries,  Preferved 
Berberries  and  Myrabolans,  roafted  Nutmeg  taken  before  meat  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and  ftayfhe 
lask  •,  the  Patient  muft  feed  upon  good  meats,  and  thefe  rather  roafted  than  boiled.  His  drink  (hall 
be  Calibeate- water  ofthe  decodtion  of  fowre  Pomgranats  beaten,  or  of  the  decoction  of  Quince,  Med¬ 
lars,  Services,  Mulberries,  Bramble-berries,  and  the  like  things,  endued  with  a  faculty  to  bind  and 
walk  the  excrementitious  humidities  of  the  body :  thefe  waters  (hall  be  mixed  with  fyrup  of  red 
Currans,  J ulip  of  Rofes,  and  the  like. 

Let  the  region  of  the  Ikmacli  and  belly  be  anointed  with  Oil  of  Maftich,  Mofchatelium^  Myrtles, and 
Quince.  Alfo  cut  of  bread  newly  drawn  forth  of  the  Oven,  and  fteeped  in  Vinegar  and  Rofe-water 
may  be  profltably  applied  i  or  elfe  a  Cataplafm  of  red  Rofes,  Sumach,  Berberries,  Myrtles,  the  pulp  of 
Quinces,  Maftich,  Bean-flour,  and  the  Honey  of  Rofes  made  up  with  Calibeat-water. 

Anodyne,  abftergent,  aftringent,  confolidating  and  nourilhing  Clyfters  (hall  be  inje6ted.  Thefe 
following  refund  the  acrimony  of  humours,  and  aflwage  pain.  R  Fol,  laduc,  hyofc,acetof,  portul,  an, 
m.  j.  flor,  violar,  &  nenuph,  an,  |  i.  ^,flat  clyjier.  Or  elfe,  R  Kofrub.  hord,mund,  fern,  plant,  an,  p.  j.  fat 
decodio^  in  colatttra  adde  olei  rof,  5  ij.  vitell.ovor.  ij.  fiat  clyfier.  Or,  R  DecoCl,  capij  crur,  vitellin,  &  capit, 
tieTvecin,unacumpel!e^%\].  inquacoquanturfol,  violar,  malv,  mercur,  plant ag, an,  m,],  hord,mHnd,^], 
quatuorfem,frigid,  major,  ^  p.  incolatur£%  p.  dijfolve  cajf,  recenter  extraH,  ^  j.  oUviol,  ^  iv.  vitell,ovor, 
i],facc,  rub,  |  ),fiat  clyfier.  Or,  R  Flor.cham£m,  melil,  aneth,an,p.],  rad,bi final,  |  j.  fiat  decoClio  in la^e'y 
colatur£  adde  mucag.fem,  lin,fxnugr,  extra£i,in  aqua  malv,  f  i  j.  faccar,  rub,  J  j.  olei  cham.  &  aneth,  an,  |  j. 
vitellor,ovor,  i),fiat  clyjier. 

Such  Clyfters  muft  be  long  kept,  that  they  may  more  readily  mitigate  pain.  When  (having  of  the 
guts  appear  in  the  ftools,  it  is  an  argument  that  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  guts  i  therefore  then  we  muft 
ufe  detergent  and  confolidating  Clyfters,  as  (his  which  follows : 

R  Hordei  integr,  p.  \],  rof, rub. flor,  cham£m,fllantag,  apii^  an,  p.  j.  fiat  deco&io,  in  colatura  dijfolve  mellis 
rofat,  &  fyr,  de  abfinth,  an,  §  j.  \^,viteUvor,  ij.  This  following  Clyfter  confolidateth.  R  Sued  plantag, 
centinod,  &  portulac,  an,  5  ij.  bol,  armen,  fangAracon,  amyl,  an.  3  )•  feA  hircini  dijfoluti^  3  iij.  fiat  clfiier . 
Alfo  Cows  milk  boiled  with  Plantain,  and  mixed  with  Syrup  of  Roles,  is  an  excellent  medicinfor 
the  ulcerated  guts. 

This  following  Clyfter  binds.  R  Caud,  equin,  plantpolygon,  an,  m.  j.  fiat  deco&io  in  lade  ujiulato  ad 
quart,  iij.  &  in  colatura  adde  boli  armen.figil.fang,  draeon,  3  ij*  albumina  quatuor  ovor,  fiat  clyfier.  Or  elfe, 
R  Sue.  plant,  arnoglof,  centinod,  portulac,  rejidentia  fada  depuratorum  quantum Jufiicit  pro  clyjiere^  addenda 
pul, hoi. armen,  terr£figill,fang.drac,  an,  3  )-ol.  myrrh,  &  rofat,  an,  5  ij.  fiat  clyfier. 

If  pure  bloud  flow  forth  of  the  guts,  I  could  wifh  you  to  ufe  ftronger  aftridives.  To  which  pur¬ 
pofe  I  much  commend  a  decodion  of  Pomgranat  pills,  of  Cyprefs  nuts,  red  Rofe  leaves,Sumach,Alum, 
and  Vitriol  made  with  Smiths  water,  and  fo  made  into  Clyfters,  without  any  Oil.  It  will  be  good 
with  the  fame  decodtion  to  foment  the  fundament, and  the  whole  belly. 

Aftringent  Clyfters  ought  not  to  be  ufed  before  that  the  noxious  humours  be  drawn  away,  and 
purged  by  purging  Medicins,  otherwife  by  the  ftoppage  hereof^  the  body  may  chance  to  be  opprelfed. 

If  the  Patient  be  fo  weak  that  he  cannot  take  or  fwallow  any  thing  by  the  mouth,nutritive  Clyfters 
may  be  given  him.  R  Vecodionis  capipinguis^  &  crur,  vitulini,  cod,  cum  acetofa^  buglojf boragine  laduc, 
pimpineUa^  |  x.  vel  xij.  in  quibus  dijfolve  vitellos  ovorum,  nu.  iij.  faccari  rofati^  &  aqu£  vit£,  an,  ^  j.  butyri 
reeentis  non  falitiy  S  i],  fiat  clyjier. 
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Of  the  blague, 


CHAP.  XLI. 

I 

Of  tvacmtioH  by  infenfibk  tranjpiration. 

T  He  peftilent  malignity,  as  it  is  ofMim?s  drawn  by  the  pores,  by  tranfpiration  into  the  body,  humors  are 
fo  oft-times  it  is  Tent  forth  invillbly  the  fame  way  again.  For  our  native  hear,  that  is  oft-times  dif-i 
never  idle  in  us,  difperfeth  the  noxious  humours,  attenuate  into  vapours  and  air  through  cuffed  hy  the 
Ae  unperceivable  breathing-places  of  the  skin.  An  Argument  hereof  is,  we  fee  that  the  tumors  and 
abfceffes  againft  Nature,  even  when  they  are  come  to  fuppuration,  are  oft-times  refolved  and  difeufled  fuppy,^?.- 
by  the  onely  efficacy  of  Nature,  and  Heat,  without  any  help  of  Art :  Therefore  there  is  no  doubt  ted. 
but  that  Nature,  being  prevalent,  may  free  it  felffrqm  the  peffilent  malignity  by  tranfpiration,'fome 
Abfeefs,  Bubo,  or  Carbuncle  being  come  forth,  and  fome  matter  colledted  in  fome  certain  part  of  the 
body :  For  when  as  Nature  and  the  native  heat  are  powerful  and  fftong,  nothing  is  impollible  to  it, 
cfpecially  when  the  paffages  are  alfb,  in  like  manner  free  and  open.  ’  - 


C  HAP.  XLin 


Hotv  t{)  cure  Infants  and  Children  tal^  mth  the  Hague, 

IF  that  it  happen  that  fucking  or  weaned  children  be  inferred  with  the  Peftilence,  they  muff:  -  ,  •. 

be  cured  after  another  order  than  is  yet  deferibed.  The  Nurfe  of  the  fucking  child  muff:  The  Nurfe 
govern  her  fclffo  in  Diet,  and  the  ufe  of  Medicins,  as  if  (he  wereinfe<ff:ed  with  the  Pefti- muff  be  diet- 
lence  her  felf ;  Her  Diet  confifteth  in  the  ufe  of  the  lix  things  Not  natural.  Therefore  let  it  be  mo- 
derate  5  for  the  fruit  or  profit  of  that  moderation  in  Diet  cannot  chufebut  come  unto  the  Nurfes 
milk,  and  fo  unto  the  Infant  that  liveth  by  the  milk.  And  the  I nfant  it  felf  muft  keep  the  fame  Diet, 
as  near  as  be  can,  in  fleep,  waking,  and  expulfion,  or  avoiding  of  fuperfluous, humours  and  excrements 
of  the  body.  Let  the  Nurfe  be  fed  with  thofe  things  that  mitigate  the  violence  of  the  feverilb  heat ; 
as  cooling  broths,  cooling  herbs,  and  meats  of  a  moderate  temperature :  (he  muft  wholly  abftain 
from  Wine,  and  anoint  her  Nipples  as  often  as  (he  giveth  the  Infant  fuck,  with  water  or  juice 
of  Sorrel  tempered  with  Sugar  of  Rofes.  But  the  Infants  heart  muft  be  fortified  againft  thevior 
knee  of  the  increafing  venom,  by  giving  it  one  fcruple 'of  Treacle  in  Nurfes  milk,  the  broth  of  a 
Pullet,  or  fome  other  cordial  VVater.  It  is  alfo  very  neceffary  to  anoint  the  region  of  the  heart, .  the 
emundories,  and  both  the  wrifts  with  the  fame  Medicin:  neither  were  it  unprofitable  to  fmell  of¬ 
ten  unto  Treacle  diffolved  in  Pvofe-water,  Vinegar  of  Rofes,  and  a  little  that  fo  Nature 

may  be  ftrengthened  againft  the  malignity  of  the  venom.  When  the  children  are  weaned,  and  Medkins  aaay 
fomewhatwell  grown,  they  may  take  Medicins  by  the  mouth  i  for  when  they  are  able  to  concod  be  given  to 
and  turn  into  blond  meats  that  are  more  grofs  and  firm  than  Milk,  they  may  eafily  aduate  a  gen- 
tleMcdicin.  Therefore  a  potion  muft  be  prepared  for  them  of  twelve  grains  of  Treacle  diffol- 
vedwith  a  little  of  the  Syrup  of  Succory  in  fome  cordial  Water,  or  the  broifi  of  a  Capon :  unlefs 
that  any  had  rather  give  it  With  Conferve  of  Rofes,  in  form  of  a  Bole ;  but  Treacle  muft  be  given 
to  children  in  very  fmall  quantity,  for  if  it  be  taken  in  any  large  quantity,  there  is  great  danger  left 
that  by  inflaming  the  humours,  it  infer  a  Fever.  Furthermore,  Broth  may  be  prepared  to  be  taken 
often,  made  of  a  Capon  fcafoned  with  Sorrel,  Lettuce,  Purflain,  and  cooling  Seeds,  adding  thereto 
Bole-xArmenick,  and  'terra  Sigillata  of  each  one  ounce,  being  tied  in  a  rag,  and  fometimes  preffed 
out  from  thedecodion.  Bor  Bole-Armenick,  whether  it  be  by  its  marvellous  faculty  of  drying,  or. 
by  fome  hidden  property,  hath  this  virtue,  that  being  drunken  (according  -ds  Galen  witneffeth)  it  Lib.9f>np. 
j  cureth  thOfe  that  are  infeded  with  the  Peftilence,  iffobe  that  tltey  may  be  cured  by  Phyficki  fo 
that  thofe  that  cannot  be  cured  with  Bole-Armenick,  cannot  be  preferved  by  any  other  Medicins. 

But  becaufe  the  bodies  of  children  are  warm,  moift,  and  vaporous,  they  are  eafily  delivered  of  fome  The  benefit  of 
portion  of  the  venenate  matter  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  by  provoking  fweat  with  a  deco-  children, 
dion  of  Par  fly-feeds.  Prunes,  Figs,  and  the  Roots  of  Sorrel,  with  a  little  of  the  powders  of  Harts-horn, 
or  Ivory.  But  that  the  fweat  may  be  more  abundant  and  copious,  apply  fponges  dipped  and  preffed 
out  in  the  hot  decodion  of  Sage,  Rofemary,  Lavender,  Bays,  Cammotnil,  Melilot,  and  Mallows ,  or 
dfe  Swines  bladders  half  filled  with  the  fame  decodion ,  to  the  arm-holes,  and  to  the  groins.  In  the 
time  that  they  fweat,  let  their  Faces  be  fanned  to  cool  them.  Alfo  let  a  Nodula  of  Treacle,  diffolved 
in  Vinegar  and  water  of  Rofes,  be  applied  to  the  Noftrils,  but  always  ufe  a  moderation  in  fweating, 
bccaufe  that  children  are  of  a  fubftance  that  is  eafie  to  be  diflfipated  and  refolved  :  fo  that  oiten- 
times,  although  they  do  not  fweat ,  yet  they  feel  the  commodities  of  fweating,  the  matter  of  the 
venom  being  dilflpated  by  the  force  of  the  heat  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  But  in  the  fweating 
while  the  face  is  tanned,  andfweet  and  cordial  things  applied  to  the  noftrils,  Nature  muft  befeefea- 
ted  and  ftrengthened,  which  otherwife  would  be  debilitated  through  fweating,  that  it  may  be  better 
able  to  expel  the  venom.  After  that  the  fweat  is  wiped  away,  it  were  very  profitable  to  take  a  po¬ 
tion  of  Conferve  of  Rofes,  with  the  powder  of  Harts-horn  or  Ivory,  diffolved  in  the  waters  of  Bu- 
glofs  and  Sorrel,  the  better  to  cool  and  defend  the  heart.  If  there  appear  any  tumour  under  the 
arm-holes,  or  in  the  groin,  let  it  be  brought  to  maturation  with  mollifying  relaxing,  drawing, 'and 
then  with  a  fuppurative' fomentation,  or  Cataplafm  i  always  ufing  and  handling  it  as  gently  aS  you 
may,  confidering  the  age  of  the  Infant.  If  you  have  need  to  purge  the  Patient ,  the  purgation  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  preferibed  with  great  profit.  Take  of  Rhubarb  in  powder  one  dram,  infufe  it  in  the  of  ^ 

water  of  Carduits  Benedi&us^  with  one  fcruple  of  Cinamon,  in  the  draining  diffolve  two  drams  of 
Viacatholkon j  of  fyrup  of  Rofes  laxative  three  drams;  make  thereof  a  fmall  potion.  This  is  the^.jiji^ 
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cure  of  the  Peftilence,  and  of  the  Peftilent  Fever,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  from  the  moft  learned  Phy- 
ficians  and  have  obferved  my  felf  by  manifold  experience  by  the  grace  and  permiffion  of  God  •,  of 
whom^  alone  as  the  Author  of  all  good  things  that  mortal  men  enjoy,  the  true  and  certain  Preferva- 
tives  againft  the  Peftilence,  are  to  be  defired  and  hoped  for. 

T'he  End  of  the  T^wo  and  fvpentkih  Book; 


BOOK  xxiir. 

Of  the  Means  and  Manner  to  repair  or  [apply  the  Ufamal  or 
Jccidental  T>efeBs  or  Wants  in  Mans  Body. 


The  fourth 
duty  of  a 
Chirurgeon, 


CHAP.  I. 

Horp  the  lofs  of  the  Natural  or  true  Eye  may  be  cover ed.^  hidden  orjhadomd. 

Aving  at  large  treated  in  the  former  Books  of  Tumors,Wounds, Ulcers, FradJ:ures,and 
Luxations,  by  what  means  things  diflblved  and  diftocated  might  be  united,  things 
united  feparated,  and  fuperfluities  confumed  or  abated;  Now  it  remains,  that 
we  fpeak  of  the  fourth  Office  or  Duty  of  the  Chirurgeon,  which  is  to  fupply  or  re¬ 
pair  thofe  things  that  are  wanting  by  Nature, through  the  default  of  the  hrft  confor- 
-  -  mation,or  afterwards  bv  fome  mifchance.  Therefore  if  that  through  any  mifchance, 

as  by  any  inflammation,  any  mans  Eye  happen  to  be  broken  or  put  out,  and  the  humours  fpilt  or 
wafted  »  or  if  it  beftrucken  out  of  its  place  or  cavity  wherein  it  was  naturally  placed  by  any  violent 
ftrokei  or  if  it  wafte  or  confume  by  reafon  of  a  confumption  of  the  proper  fubftance,  then  mere  is  no 
hope  to  reftore  the  fight  or  fundion  of  the  Eye,  yet  you  may  cover  the  deformity  ofme  Eye  lo  loft 
rwkhisall  you  can  do  in  fuch  a  cafe;  by  this  means;  If  that  when  you  have  perfedly  cured  and 
healed  the  Ulcer,  you  may  put  another  Eye  artificially  made  of  Gold  or  Silver,  counterfeited  and 
enamelled,  fothat  it  may  feem  to  have  the  brightnefsor  gemmy  decency  of  the  natural  bye,  into 
the  place  of  the  Eye  that  is  fo  loft. 

T^he  Forms  of  Eyes  artifcially  made  of  Gold  or  Silver^  polijhed  and  enamelled.,  Jhemng 

both  the  inner  and  outer  [de. 


V 
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But  if  the  Patient  be  unwilling,  or  by  reafon  of  fome  other  means,  cannot  wear  this  Eye  fo  pre¬ 
pared,  in  his  head,  you  may  make  another  on  this  wife.  You  muft  have  a  firing  or  wire  of  Iron 
bowed  or  crooked,  like  unto  womens  Ear-wires,  made  to  bind  the  head  harder  or  loofer,  as  it  plea- 
feth  the  Patient,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  head  behind  above  the  ear,  unto  the  greater  corner  of 
the  Eye  >  this  rod  or  wire  muft  be  covered  with  filk,  and  it  muft  alfo  be  fomewhat  broad  at  both 
ends,  left  that  the  fharpnefs  thereof  (hould  pierce  or  prick  any  part  that  it  cometh  unto.  But  that 
end  wherewith  the  empty  hollownefs  muft  be  covered,  ought  to  be  broader  than  the  other,  and  co¬ 
vered  with"  a  thin  piece  of  leather,  that  thereon  the  colours  of  the  eye  that  is  loft  may  be  ftiadowed  or 
counterfeited.  Here  followeth  the  Figure  or  portraiture  of  fuch  a  firing  or  wire. 


the. 
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B  o  6  K  XXIII.  Afupply  of  the  defers  tfMans  !Bo4y._ 


'I'hefcrrn  of  an  Iron  Wier  whmmth  the  deformity  of  an  ^e  that  U  lofi^  may  be 

Jhadorped  or  covered. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

Vy  what  means  a  part  of  the  Nofe  that  is  cut  off  may  be  refiored  j  or  how  inflead  of  the  Nofe  that 
U  cut  off^  another  counterfeit  Nofe  may  befajined^  or  placed  in  the jiead. 

WHen  the  whole  Nofe  is  cut  off  from  the  Face,  or  portion  of  the  Noftrils,,  from  the  Note,  it  , 
cannot  bereftored  or  joined  again  i  for  it  is  not  in  Men  as  it  is  in  Plants.  For 
have  a  Weak  and  feeble  heat  i  and  furthermore,  it  is  equally  difperfed  into  all  the  fubftance  ? *  ‘ 

cf  the  Plant  or  Tree,  neither  is  it  eafie  to  be  confumed  or  wafted :  for  when  the  boughs  or  brancheSmaygrow’a- 
ofTrees  are  broken,  torn  or  cutaway,  the  live  neverthelefs,  and  will  grow  again  when  they  are  fet  gaiq;*  butrhofe 
and  grafted  •,  neither  is  there  any  feat  for  the  heart  rightly  prepared  in  them  from  whence  the  heat  of  Man  cannot 
fnuft  neceffarily  run,  and  difperfe  it  felf  continually  into  alUhe  parts  thereof.  But  contrariwife, 
the  feparated  parts  of  more  perfedt  living  Creatures,  as  of  Men,  are  incontinently  deprived  of  life  > 
becaufe  they  have  their  nourilhment,  life,  fenfe,  and  whole  fuftentation  not  of  themfelves,^  by  faculties 
flowing  or  coming  unto  them  from  fome  other  parts  j'  neither  are  they  governed  by  their  own  heat, 
as  Plants,  but  by  a  borrowed  heat :  fo  that  above  or  befide  the  natural  faculty  of  the  liver,  another 
vital  faculty  cometh  urito  it  from  the  heart.  “ 

Wherefore  inftead  of  the  Nofe  cut  away  or  confumed,  it  is  requifite  to  fubftitute  another  made 
by  Art,  becaufe  that  Nature  cannot  fupply  that  defed :  this  Nofe  fo  artificially  made,  muft  be  of 
Gold,  Silver,  Paper,  or  Jinnen  cloths  glewed  together,  it  inuft  be  fo  coloured,  counterfeited,  and 
made’  both  of  faftiion,  figure, and  bignefs,  that  it  may  as  aptly  as  ispoflible,  refemble  the  natural 
Nofe  :  it  muft  be  bound  or  ftaidwith  little  threds  or- laces  unto  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  or  the 
hat.  Alfo  if  there  be  any  portion  of  the  upper  lip  cut  off  with  the  note,  you  may  ftiadoW  it  with  an* 
nexing  fome  fuch  thing  that  is  wanting  unto  the  nofe,  and  cover  it  with  the  hair  on  his  upper  lip,-  - 
that  he  may  not  want  any  thing  that  may  adorn  or  beautifie  the  face.  Therefore  I  have  thought  it 
nccedary  to  fet  down  the  figure  or  form  of  both  thefe  kinds. 

fhe  form  of  a  Nofe  artificially  made^  both  alone  by  it  felf  and  alfo  with  the  upper  lip 

covered  with  the  hair  of  the  Beard, 


there 


I 

I 


^i6t 
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Aftrangecurc  There  was  a  Surgeon  of  Italy  of  late  years  which  would  reftore  or  repair  the  portion  of  the  Nofe 
for  a  cut  off  that  was  cut  awaVs  after  this  manner.  He  hrft  fcanfied  the  callous  edges  of  the  maimed  Nofe  round 
about  as  is  ufually  done  in  the  cure  of  Hare-lips :  then  he  made  a  ga(h  or  cavity  in  the  mufcle  of  the 
arm  which  is  called  Biceps,  as  large  as  the  greatnefs  of  the  portion  of  the  Nofe  which  was  cut  away 
did  reauirc :  and  into  that  gafh  or  cavity  fo  made,  he  would  put  that  part  of  the  Nofe  fo  wounded, 
and  bind  the  Patients  head  to  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  to  a  poll:,  fo  faft  that  it  might  remain  hrm,  liable 
and  immovable,  and  not  lean  or  bow  any  vii^ay  v  and  about  forty  days  after,  or  at  that  time  when 
he  indeed  the  flefti  of  the  Nofe  was  perfedly  agglutinated  with  Ae  fleQi  of  the  arm  i  he  ciu  out  as 
much  of  the  flefli  of  the  arm,  cleaving  faft  unto  the  nofe,  as  was  fufficient  to  fupply  the  defed  of  that 
Which  wa5  loft,  and  then  he  would  make  it  even,  and  bring  it,  as  by  lickmgi  to  the  falhion  and  form 
of  a  Nofe,  as  near  Art  would  permit  i  and  in  the  mean  while  he  did  feed  his  Patient  with  Pana- 
does,  Ccllies,and  all  fuch  things  as  were  eafie  to  be  fwallowed  and  digefted.  And  he  did  this  work 
-  of  curing  the  place  where  the  flelh  was  fo  cut  out,  onely  with  certain  Balms,  and  agglutinative  hquors. 
An  Hiftorv.  A  younfer  Brother  of  the  Family  of  St.rhoan,  being  weary  of  a  fdver  Nofe  which  being  artihcially 

the  means  of  the  forefaid  pradice  he  recovered  a  Nofe  of  flefti  again,  to  the  great  adoration  of  all 
thofe  that  knew  him  before.  This  thing  ticuly  is  poffible  to  be  done,  but  it  is  very  difficult  both  to 
the  Patient  fuffering,  and  alfo  to  the  Chirurgeon  working.  For  that  the  flelh  that  taken  ^t  of  the 
arm  is  not  of  the  like  temperature  as  the  flelh-of  the  Nofe  is  h  allb  the  holes  of  the  reftored  Nofe  can¬ 
not  be  made  as  they  were  before.  " 


CHAP.  III. 


Of  the  placing  offeeth  artijicially  ^de,  in  jiead  af^  thofe  that  are  loji  or  wanting, 

IT  oftentimes  happeneth’ that  the  forerteeth  ate  moved,  broken  or  ftricken  out  of  their  places 
by  fome  violent  blow,  which  caufeth  deformity  of  the  mouth,  and  lunders  plain  pronunaation* 
Therefore  when  the  jaw  is  reftored  (if  it  were  luxated  or  fradured)  and  the  gums  brougt  into 
their  former  hardnefs,  other  teeth  artificially  made  of  Bone  or  Ivory  may  be  m  thepiaceiot  thole 
'  ■  that  ate  wanting,  and  they  muft  be  joined  one  faft  unto  another,  and  alfo  fo  faftned  unto  the  natural 

teeth  adjoining,  that  are  whole :  and  this  muft  chiefly  be  done  with  a  thred  of  Gold  or  Silver,  or  tor 
-  . . ;  i  '  want  of  either,  with  a  common  thred  of  Silk  or  Flax,  as  it  is  declared  at  large  by  Hippocrates,  and  alia 
SelfAMm  '  dt  deferibed  in  this  Figure  following. 

t  .  The  Figure  of  7eeth  hound  or  fafined  together,  ,  '  ■  " 


t 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  filing  the  hollownefi  of  the  Palat, 


The  caufes  Jf  Any  times  it  happeneth  that^a  portion  or  part  of  the  bone  of  the  Palat,  being  broken  with 

and  hurt  that  l^/B  the  Ihot  of  a  Gun  ,  or  corroded  by  the  virulency  of  the  Lues  Venerea,  falls  away,  which 
eWuesofthe  j  Y  JK  makes  the  Patients,  to  whom  this  happeneth,  that  they  cannot  pronounce  their  words 

loft  Palat.  diftindly,  but  obfeurely  andfnuffling:  therefore  I  have  thought  it  a  thing  worthy  the  labour, to 
'  (hew  the  means  how  it  may  be  helped  by  Art.  It  muft  be  done  by  filling  the  cavity  of  the  Palat 
with  a  Plate  of  Gold  or  Silver^  a  little  bigger  than  the  cavity  it  felf  is.  But  it  muft  be  as  thick  as  a 
French  Crown,  and  made  like  unto  a  diffi  in  Figure  >  and  on  the  upper  fide,  which  (hall  be  toward 
the  brain,  a  little  Sponge  muft  be  faftned,  which  when  it  is  moiftned  with  the  moifture  diftilling  from 
the  brain,  will  become  mOi|e  Swollen  and  puffed  up,  fp  that  it  will  fill  the  concavi^  of  the  Palat,  that 
the  artificial  Palat  cannot  fall  down,  but  ftand  faft  and^firm,  as  if  it  flood  of  it  felf.  This  is  the  true 
.  Figure  of  thofe  Inftruments,  ,whofe  certain  ufe  I  have  obferved  not  by  once  or  twice,  buf  by  mani¬ 
fold  trials  in  the  battels  fqught  beyond  the  Alps.  '  ■  }  -  , 

r 
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*Ihe  Figure  of  Plates  to  fill  or  Jupply  the  defetls  of  the  Palat-, 


ih  Figure  of  another  Plate  of  the  Palat^  on  whofe  upper  fide  there  is  a  hutton-^  which  may  be  turned  whenit  'fs 
put  into  its place^with  a  fmall  Kavens  hill^  like  this  whofe  Figure  is  here  exprefied* 


C  H  A  P.  V.  - 

How  to  help  fuch  as  cannot  fieak^by  reafon  of  the  lofi  of  fame  part  of  the  fongue. 


CHancegave  place  and  authority  to  this  remedy, » as  to  many  other  in  our  Art.  A  certain  a  remedy 
man  dwelling  in  a  Village  named  Tvoy  le  Chafieau,  being  fome  four  and  twenty  mile  from  found  out  by 
Bourges^  had  a  great  piece  of  his  tongue  cut  off,  by  which  occafionhe  remained  dumb 
fome  three  years.  It  happened  on  a  time  that  he  was  in  the  Field  with  Reapers,  he  drinking  in  AnFliftory; 
a  woodden  difti  was  tickled  by  fome  of  the  handers  by,  not  enduring  the  tickling ,  he  fuddenly 
broke  out  into  articulate  and  intelligible  words.  He  himfelf  wondring  thereat ,  and  delighted 
with  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  as  a  miracle,  put  the  fame  di(h  to  his  mouth  juft  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  before,  and  then  he  fpake  fo  plainly  and  articulately,  that  he  might  be  underhood  by 
them  all.  Wherefore  a  long  time  following, he  always  carried  this  dilh  in  his  bofom  to  utter 
his  mind ,  until  at  length  Neceffity,  the  Miilrifs  of  Arts  and  giver  of  Wit,  inducing  him,  he  caufed 
a  woodden  inllrument  to  be  neatly  cut  and  made  for  him,  like  that  which  is  here  delineated,  which 
he  always  carried  hanging  at  his  neck ,  as  the  onely  Interpreter  of  his  mind  •,  and  the  Key 
iiis  Speech. 

An  Infirument  made  to  fupply  the  defed  of  the  Speech  when  the  fongtte  is  cut  oft 


The  ufe  ofthe  InftrUment  is  this.  A  Sheweth  the  upper  part  of  it  which  was  of  the  thickriefs  of  i 
Nine-pence,  which  he  did  fo  hold  between  his  cutting  teeth,  that  it  could  not  come  out  of  his  mouth, 
nor  be  feen.  B  Sheweth  the  lower  part,  as  thick  as  a  Six-pence,  which  he  did  put  hard  to  the  reft 
of  his  tongue,  clofe  to  the  membranous  ligament  which  is  under  thetonguei  That  place  which  is 
^preft  and  fomeWhat  hollowed ,  marked  with  the  letter  C,  is  the  inner  part  of  the  infirument. 

V  Sheweth  the  out-nde  of  the  fame.  He  hanged  it  about  his  neck  with  the  ftrine  that  is  tied 
thereto.  ° 

Fextor  the  Phyfician  of  Bourges  (hewed  me  this  Infirument :  and  I  my  felf  made  trial  thereof  On  a 
young  man  whofe  tongue  was  cut  off,  and  it  fucceeded  well,  and  took  very  good  effed;  And  I  think 
other  Surgeons  in  fuch  cafes  may  do  the  like; 


CHAPo 


/ 
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,  C  H  A  P.  VI. 

\ 

Of  covering  or  repairing  certain  defers  or  defaults  inthe  face. 

IIP  oftentimes  happeneth,that  the  face  is  deformed  by  the  fudden  flalhing  of  Gun-powder,  or  by 
a  oeftilent  Carbuncle,  fo  that  one  cannot  behold  it  without  great  horrour.  Such  perfons  mult 
be  To  trimmed  and  ordered),  that  they  may  come  in  feemly  manner  into  the  company  of  others. 
The  liDS  if  they  be  either  cut  off  with  a  fwotd,  or  deformed  with  the  ctofion  or  eating  of  a  peftilent 
cLbuncle  or  ulcerated  Cancer,  fo  that  the  teeth  may  be  feen  to  lie  bare  with  great  deformity  If 
thelofsorconfumptionofthelipbe  not  very  great,  it  may  be  repaired  by  that  way  which  we  have 
nrefetibed  in  the  cute  of  hare-lips,'  or  of  an  ulcerated  Cancer.  But  if  it  be  great,  then  mull  there  be  a 
liD  of  gold  made  for  it,  foihadowed  and  counterfeited,  that  it  may  not  be  much  unlike  in  colour  to 
thenaMal  lip,  and  it  muff  be  faftned  and  tied  to  the  hat  or  cap  that  the  Patient  weareth  on  his  head, 

that  fo  it  may  remain  liable  and  firm. 

CHAP.  VIl. 

Ofth  defers  of  the  Earn 

SUch  as  want  their  Ears^  either  naturally  or  by  misfortune,  as  through  a  Wound,  Carbuncle, 
Cancer  or  the  biting  of  wild  Beads :  if  fo  be  that  the  Ear  be  not  wholly  wanting,  walled,  con- 
fumed,*or  torn  away  i  but  that  fome  portion  thereof  doth  yet  remain,  then  mud  it  not  be 
nealeded,  but  mud  have  many  holes  made  therein  with  a  bodkin  ^  and  after  that  the  holes  are  ci¬ 
catrized,  let  fome  convenient  thing,  made  like  unto  the  piece  of  the  Ear  that  is  lod,  be  tied  or  fadned 

But  if  ^he  Ear  be  wholly  wanting,  another  mud  be  made  of  Paper  artificially  glewed  together,  or 
elfe  of  leather,  and  fo  fadned  with  laces,  from  the  top  or  hinder  part  of  the  head,  that  it  may  dand  in 
the  appointed  place  *,  and  fo  the  hair  mud  be  permitted  to  grow  long,  or  elfe  fome  cap  worn  under 
the  hat  which  may  hide  or  cover  the  deformity,  unlefs  you  had  rather  have  it  to  be  lhadowed  or  coun¬ 
terfeited  by  fome  Painter,  that  thereby  it  may  referable  the  colour  of  a  natural  Ear  •,  and  fo  retain  it 
in  the  place  where  it  ought  to  dand,  with  a  rod  or  wier  coming  from  the  top  or  hinder  part  of  the 
head  as  we  have  fpoken  before  in  the  lofs  of  the  Eye :  and  the  form  thereof  is  this. 


Caufes  of 
orookednefs. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  amending  the  deformity  of  fneh  as  are  crook^fhach^, 

‘  He  bodies  of  many,  efpecially  young  Maids  or  Girls  (by  reafon  that  they  are  more  moid  and 
tender  then  the  bodies  of  Boys)  are  made  crooked  in  procefs  of time,efpecially  by  the  wrench- 
—  ing  afide  and  crookednefs  of  the  back-bone.  It  hath  many  caufes,  that  is  to  lay,  in  the  fird 
conformation  in  the  womb,  and  afterwards  by  misfortune  j  as  a  falfbruife,  or  any  fuch  like  accidenti 
but  efpecially  by  the  unhandfome  andundecent  fituation  of  their  bodies  when  they  are  young  and 
tender,  either  in  carrying,  fitting  or  danding,  ( and  efpecially  when  they  are  taught  to  go  too  Icon) 
faluting,  fewing,  writing,  or  in  doing  any  fuch  like  thing. 

In  the  mean  while,  that  I  may  not  omit  the  occafion  of  crookednefs,  that  happens  feldom  to  the 
Country  People,  but  is  much  incident  to  the  Inhabitants  of  great  Towns  and  Cities,  which  is  by 
reafon  of  the  draightnefs  and  narrownefs  of  the  garments  that  are  worn  by  them,  which  is  occafio- 
ned  by  the  folly  of  Mothers,  who  while  they  covet  to  have  their  young  daughters  bodies  fo  fmallin 
the  middle  as  may  be  polfible,  pluck  and  draw  their  bones  awry,  and  make  them  crooked.  For  the 
ligaments  of  the  back-bone  being  very  tender,  foft  and  moid  at  that  age,  cannot  day  it  draught  and 


> 
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ftrongly  but  being  pliant,  eafily  permits  the  fponcjels  to  flip  awry  inwards,  outwards,  or  fidewife, 
as  they  are  thrufl  or  forced. 

The  remedy  for  this  deformity  is  to  have  breft-plates  ofllron,  full  of  holes  all  over  them,  whereby 
they  may  be  lighter  to  wear ,  and  they  muft  be  fo  lined  with  bombafte  that  they  may  hurt  no  place 
of  the  body.  Every  three  moneths  new  plates  mull:  be  made  for  thofe^that  are  hot  yet  arrived  at  their 
full  growth  5  for  otherwife  by  the  daily  afflux  of  more  matter,  they  would  become  worfe.  But 
thefo  Plates  will  do  them  fmall  good  that  are  already  at  their  full  growth. 


5^9 


‘The  form  of  'an  Iron  Brefi-plate^  to  amend  the  crooh^dnef  of  the  Body. 


C  H  A  R  IX. 

How  to  relieve  fuch  as  have  their  Vrih  flow  from  them  againfi  their  wills ^  and  fuch  as  want  their  Yards. 

IN  thofe  that  have  the  Strangury^  of  what  caufe  foever  that  malady  cometh,  the  urin  pafleth  from 
them  by  drops,  againfl  their  wills  and  confent.  This  accident  is  very  grievous  and  troublefom; 
efpecially  to  men  that  travel :  and  for  their  fakes  onely  I  have  invented  the  inflrument  here  be-  ^  ^  ,  « 

neath  deferibed.  It  is  made  like  unto  a  clofe  breech  or  hofe^  it  tnuft  be  of  Lattin,  and  to  contain  An Infflumenr 

fome  four  ounces:  it  muft  be  put  into  the  Patients  hofe,  betwixt  his  thighs,  unto  which  it  muft  be  thSr 

tied  with  a  point  by  the  ring.  Into  the  open  and  hollow  mouth  of  this  inftrument,  which  is  noted 
with  the  letter  C,  the  Patient  muft  put  his  yard  •,  and  into  this  concavity  or  hollownefs  goeth  a  ftay 
fomewhat  deep,  it  is  marked  with  the  letter  B,  and  made  or  placed  there,  both  to  hold  or  bear  the 
end  of  the  yard,  and  alfo  by  his  clofe  joint  that  it  muft  have  unto  the  veflel,  xo  ftay  the  urin  from  go¬ 
ing  back  again  when  it  is  once  in.  But  the  letters  A  and  D,  do  fignifie  all  the  inftrument  j  that,  the 
former  part,  this  the  hinder  part  .thereof  Now  this  is  the  ftiape  thereof- 

.  >  *  • 

The  Figure  of  an  Infirument^  which  you  may  call  a  Baling  or  Keceptaeje  for  the  Xfrbu 


Thofe  that  have  their  Yards  cut  off  clofe  to  their  bellies,  are  greatly  troubled  in  making  of  Urin,' 
fo  that  they  are  conftrained  to  fit  down  like  women.  For  their  eafe,  I  have  d^ifed  this  Pipe  ot 
Conduit,  having  an  hole  through  it  as  big  as  one  finger,  which  may  be  made  of  Wood,  or  rather 
of  Lattin. 

A  and  C  do  Ihew  the  bignefs  and  length  of  the  Pipe.  B  Sheweth  the  brink  on  the  broader 
end.  D  Sheweth  the  outfide  of  the  brink.  This  Inftrument  muft  be  applied  to  the  lower  part  of 
Os  pedmis :  on  the  upper  end  it  is  encompaffed  with  a  brink  for  the  paffage  of  the  Urin,  for  thereby 
it  will  receive  the  Urin  better,  and  carry  it  from  the  Paffent  as  he  ftandeth  upright. 

\  Zz  '  The 
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•Ihe  defcrhtion  of  a  Tipe  of  Conduit,  ferving  in  fleadofthe  Tard  in  making  of  rpater, 
tvhich  therefore  we  may  call  an  artijicial  Tard. 


CHAP.  X. 

By  what  means  the  perijhed  fundion  or  adion  of  a  thumb  orfnger  may  he  correded  and  amended. 

WHen  a  finew  or  tendon  is  cut  clean  afunder,  the  adion  in  that  part,  whereof  it  was  the  au¬ 
thor,  is  altogether  aboliihed  \  io  that  the  member  cannot  bend  or  ftretch  out  it  lelr,  unlels 
it  be  holpen  by  Art :  which  thing  1  performed  in  a  Gentleman  belonging  to  Annas  ot 
General  of  the  French  Horfemen,  who  in  the  battel  ot  Vreux  received  (o  great  a  wwnd 
with  a  Back-fword  upon  the  outtide  of  tlie  wrift  of  the  right  hand,  that  the  tendons  tliat  did  erect  or 
draw  up  the  Thumb  were  cut  clean  in  lunder  *,  and  alfo  when  the  wound  was  throughly  whole  and 
confolidated,  the  Thumb  was  bowed  inwards,  and  fell  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  fo  that  he  could 
not  extend  or  lift  it  up,  unlefs  it  were  by  the  help  of  the  other  hand,  and  then  it  would  prelently  tall 
down  again  i  by  reafon  whereof  he  could  hold  neither  Sword,  Spear,  nor  Javelin  in  his  hand,  ‘C>that 
he  was  altogether  unprofitable  for  W  ar,  without  which  he  fuppofed  there  was  no  life.  Wherefore  he 
confulted  with  me  about  the  cutting  away  of  bis  Tliumb.  which  did  hinder  his  gripings,  which  I  re- 
fufed  to  do,  and  told  him  that  I  conceived  a  means  how  it  might  be  renicdied  without  cutting  away. 
Therefore  1  caufed  a  cafe  to  be  made  for  it  of  Lattin ,  whereinto  I  put  the  Thumb :  this  cate 
was  fo  artificially  faftned  by  two  firings  that  were  put  into  two  rings  made  in  it  above  the  joint  of 
the  hand,  that  the  Thumb  flood  upright  and  ftraight  out,  by  reafon  whereof  he  was  able  afterwards 
to  handle  any  kind  of  weapon. 

The  form  of  a  Thumb  or  Finger-fiall  of  Iron  or  Lattin, to  lift 
,  up  or  end  the  Thumb,  or  any  other  Finger  that  cannot  be 
ereded  (fit  felf. 

If  that  in  any  man  the  finews  or  tendons  which  hold 
the  hand  upright,  be  cut  afunder  with  a  wound, fo  that 
he  is  not  able  to  lift  up  his  hand,  it  may  eafily  be  ere- 
^ed  or  lifted  up  with  this  Inftrument  that  folio weth, 
being  made  of  an  equal,  ftraight,  thin,  but  yet  firong  plate  of  Lattin,  lined  on  the  inner  fide  with  filk» 
or  any  fuch  like  foft  thing,  and  fo  placed  in  the  wrift  of  the  hand,  that  it  may  come  unto  the  Palm,  or 
the  hrft  joints  of  thefingers  i  and  it  muft  be  tied  above  with  convenient  ftays,and  fo  the  difeommo- 
dity  of  the  depreftion,  or  hanging  of  the  hand,  may  be  avoided :  therefore  this  Inftrument  itiay  be 
called  the  EreiStor  of  the  Hand. 

The  Eredor  of  the  Hand, 
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C  H  A  P.  XI; 

Of  helping  thofe  that  areVdiXi  or  Valgi,  that  U-ierool^leggC'ly  or  crook^ootedy 

inwards  or  outwards. 


.V 


THofe  that  are  faid  to  be  Variy  whofe  feet  or  legs  are  bowed  or  crooked  inwards.  This  de^  Vam 
fault  is  either  from  the  frit  conformation  in  the  womb,  through  the  default  in  the  Mother,  is. 
who  hath  her  legs  in  like  manner  crooked  •,  or  becau^  that  in  the  time  when  (lie  is  great 
with  child,  (he  commonly  fits  with  her  legs  acrofs  \  or  elfe  after  the  child  is  born,  and  that  either  be-? 
caufe  his  legs  be  not  well  fwathed  when  he  is  laid  into  the  Cradle,  or  elfe  becaufe  they  be  not  well 
placed  in  carrying  the  infant  i  or  if  he  be  not  well  looked  unto  by  the  Nurfe  when  he  learheth  to  go : 
for  the  bones  are  very  tender,  and  almoft  as  flexible  as  Wax.  •  ,  *  -  . 

But  contrariwife,  thofe  arc  called  Valgi  whofe  legs  are  crooked  or  bowed  outwards.  This  may  Whac  Vdius 
come  through  the  default  of  the  flrfl:  conformation  as  well  as  the  other  •,  for  by  both,  the  feet  alfo  and  h* 
the  knees  may  be  made  crooked  *,  which  thing  whdfoever  will  amend,  muff  reftore  the  bones  into 
their  proper  and  natural  place  i  fo  that  in  thofe  that  are  varousy  he  muft  thrufl:  the  bones  outwards, 
as  though  he  would  make  them  valgous :  neither  is  it  fufficieht  to  thruff  them  fo,  but  they  ought  alfo 
to  be  retained  there  in  their  places  after  they  are  fo  thruif,  for  otherwife  they  being  not  well  eflabli- 
fhed,  would  flip  back  again. 

They  muft  be  ftaid  in  their  places,  by  applying  of  collars  and  bolfters  on  that  fide  whereunto  the 
bones  do  lean  and  incline  themfelves  i  for  the  fame  purpofe  boots  may  be  made  of  leather,  of  the 
thicknefs  of  a  teftone,  having  a  flit  in  the  former  part  all  along  the  bone  of  the  leg-  and  alfo  under  the 
foie  of  the  foot,  that  being  drawn  together  on  both  ficies,  they  rnay  be  the  better  fitted  and  fit  clofer 
to  the  leg.  And  let  this  Med icin  following  be  applied  all  about  the  leg.  R  TburiSy  majUch,  aloesy  APIafterto 
■  holiarmcniyan.  |  j.  aluminis  roch.reftn£pmtficc£y  fHbtiliJJime  pulverif.  an,  5  iij*  farine  volat.  ^  j.  (5.  album  holdfaft  re- 
<rvor,  q,f,  make  thereof  a  Medicin.  You  may  alfo  add  a  little  Turpeatine,  left  it  Ihould  dry  fooner,  or  bones, 

more  vehemently  than  is  neceffary.  But  you  muft  beware,  and  take  great  heed,  left  that  fuch  as  were 
oihxtvaromoxvalgomy  fhould  attempt  or  ftrain  themfelves  to  go  before  that  their  joints  be  confir¬ 
med  j  for  fo  the  bones  that  were  lately  fet  in  their  places,  may  flip  alide  again.  ^  And  moreover,  until 
they  are  able  to  go  without  danger,  let  them  wear  high  (hoes  tied  clofe  to  their  feet,  that  the  bones 
maybe  ftaid  the  better  and  more  firmly  in  their  places  ?  but  let  that  fide  of  the  (balofthelho^be 

under-laid  whither  the  foot  did  incline  iDeforc  it  was  reftored.  - 

fheFormof  little  BootSy  whereof  the  one  U  open  and  the  other  jhut.  - 


\,t.  I 


Zz  2 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

By  jphat  means  Arms^  Legs,  and  Bands  may  he  made  by  Art,  and  placed  inflead  of  ^oe  natural 
^  Arms,  Legs,  or  Hands  that  are  cut  off  and  loft, 

NEccflity  oftentimes  conftrains  us  to  find  out  the  means  whereby  wc  may  help  and  imitate 
Nature,  and  fupply  the  defied  of  members  that  are  perilhed  andlofi.  And  hereof  it 
comeththat  we  may  perform  the  fundions  of  going,  ftanding  and  handling  with  Arms 
and  Hands  made  by  Art,  and  undergo  our  nccelfary  flexions  and  extenfions  with  both  of  them.  I  have 
fiotten  the  forms  of  all  thofe  members  made  fo  by  Art,  and  the  proper  names  of  all  the  Engines  and 
Inftruments  whereby  thofe  artificially  made  are  called,  to  my  great  coft  and  charges,  of  a  moft  inge¬ 
nious  and  excellent  Smith  dwelling  at  Paris,  who  is  called  ol  thofe  that  know  him,  and  alfo  of  ftran- 
aers  by  no  other  name  than  the  Little  Lorain  •,  and  here  I  have  caufed  them  to  be  pourtraid,  or  fet 
Sown  that  thofe  that  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  things,  after  the  example  of  them,  may  caufeTome  Smith, 
or  luch  like  Workman,  to  ferve  them  in  the  like  cafe.  They  are  not  onely  profitable  for  the  necef- 
fity  of  the  body  but  alfo  for  the  decency  and  comelinefs  thereof.  And  here  follow  their  forms. 


The  form  of  an  Hand  made  artificially  of  Iron. 


This  FigHrefoUovpingfttevaeth  the  bael^fide  of  an  Hand  artijicia^y  madcy  andjb  that 

it  may  be  tied  to  the  armor  jleeve* 


/ifupply(fthe^€^^^^^  Book  XZllIJ 


The  Form  of  a  Wooddon  h^g  made  for  por  Men* 


A  Sheweth  thejlump  or fiockjof  the  madden  Leg,  B  B  Shemth  the  tm  fiays  which  mufi  be  on  both  f  deg 
of  the  Leg^  the  Jhorter  of  them  mufi  be  on  the  inner  fide.  C  C  Sheweth  the  Fillow  orBolfier  whereon 
the  Knee  mufi  refi  in  the  bottom  between  the  two  flays,  that  fo  it  may  refi  the  fofter,  D  D  Sheweth  the 
thongs  or  girths  with  their  round  buckles  put  through  the  two  fi^s  on  either  fide  to  fiay  the  Knee  in  his 
place  firm  and  immovable,  that  it  flip  notafide.  E  Sheweth  the  thigh  it  felf,  that  you  may  kriow  af¬ 
ter  what  fajhion  it  mufi  (land. 

It  happens  alfo  many  times,  that  the  Patient  that  had  the  nerves  or  tendons  of  his  Leg  wounded, 
long  after  the  wound  is  whole  and  confolidated,  cannot  go  but  with  very  great  pain  and  torment, 
by  reafon  that  the  foot  cannot  follow  the  mufcle  that  fliould  draw  it  up.  That  this  malady  may 
be  remedied,  you  ought  to  fallen  a  linnen  band  made  very  ftrong  unto  the  Ihoe  that  the  Patient  wea- 
reth  on  that  his  pain^  foot ,  and  at  the  knee  it  mull  have  a  flit  where  the  knee  may  come  forth  in 
bowing  of  the  Leg:  and  it  mull  be  trufled  up  fall  unto  the  Patients  middle,  that  it  may  the  better 
lift  up  and  credl  the  foot  in  going.  This  band  is  marked  in  the  Figure  following  with  the  let¬ 
ters  A  A. 


c;hap. 


,«  V 


f 


CHAP.  xiir. 

Of  amending  or  helping  of  LameneJ!  or  Halting, 

^  but  alfb  very  troubicfom  and  grievous.  Therefoni: 

if  that  any  be  grieved  therewith  by  reafon  that  one  of  his  legs  is  fhorter  than  the  other, 

putting  under  his  (hort  foot  this  fitting  Crutch,  which  we  are  now. 
about  to  dcfcribe.  For  by  the  help  of  this,  he  (hall  not  ohcly  go  upright,  but  alfo  more  eafily  and 
with  IittldabourornopaiiTatall.  It  was  taught  me  by  Nicolai  Piccard  Chiiurgf^on  to  tl^Dukeof 
Lorain,  The  Form  thereof  is  this:  ’ 


A  Sherveth  the  (iaf  or  fiilt  of  this  Crutch,  which  mufi  he  made  ofIVood,  B  Sheweth  the  Seat  of  Iron  where¬ 
on  the  thigh  refteth,jufi  under  the  buttock^  C  S  heweth  a  prop  which  ft  ayeth  up  the  feat  whereon  all  the 
weight  of  the  Patients  body  refteth,  D  S  heweth  the  jUrrup,  being  made  of  Iron,  and  bowinii  crooked 
wards,  that  the  foot  may  ft  and  firm,  and  not  flip  oft  it  when  the  Patient  goetb.  E  S heweth  the  Prop  tlLt 
ftayeth  or  holdeth  up  the  ftirrup  toftrengthen  it.  F  Sheweth  the  foot  of  the  liilt  or  crutch  made  of  Iron 
with  many  pikps,  and  compaftedwith  aring  or  ferule,  fo  to  l^ep  it  from  flipping.  G  The  crofs  or  head 
vf  the  crutch  which  the  Patient  muft pupunder  his  arm-hole  to  lean  upon,  as  it  is  to  befeen  in  the  Figure. 

7he  End  of  the  Tl:ree  and  Twentieth  SooL  ' : 
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BOOK  XXIV. 

Of  the  g  E  Sf_E  %JT  I  0  M  A  ^ 

- - - - - - - - - - — — _ 


The  Preface. 


The  diftinfti- 
on  of  Male  and 
Female, 

Thecaufe  of 
this  diAin* 
Aion. 


What  Seed  is. 


Theconditi- 
dhs  of  good 
feed. 

Seed  falleth. 
from  all  the 
parts  of  the 
body." 

Wherefore 
many  difeafes 
are  heredita¬ 
ry.  '  , 
How  feed  is  to 
be  underftood 
to  fall  from 
the  whole 
body. 


s 

0  V  the  Creator  animak^r  of  all  things.,  immediately  after  the  Creation  of  the  W nrld,  ofhU  un^ 
JPeak^able  comfel  andmjiimable  wifd(m,not  onely  diiiinguijhed  mankind,  but  aU  other  living 
Creatures  aljb  into  a  double  fex,  to  wit,  of  Male  and  Females  that  fothey  being  moved  and 
enticed  by  the  allurements  ofLufi,  might  defire  Copulation,  thence  to  have  Procreation,  For  this 
bountiful  Lord  hath  appointed  it  as  afolace  unto  every  living  creature  againji  the  mofi  certain  and 
fatal  necejjity  of  death :  then  for  as  much  as  each  particular  living  creature  cannot  continue  for  ever,  yet  they 
may  endure  by  their  (pecks  or  Jqnd,  by  propagation  andfucceffion  of  creatures,  which  is  by  procreation,  Jo  long  tis 
the  World  enduretk  In  thU  conjundion  or  copulation  replenijhed  withfuch  deleU  able  plea  fur  e,  (which  God 
hath  chiefly  eflablifhed  by  the  Law  of  Matrimony,)  the  Male  and  Female  yield  forth  their  feeds,  whichprefent- 
ly  mixed  and  conjoined,  are  received  and  kspt  in  the  F  emales  womb.  F  or  the  feed  is  a  certain  flumous  or  foamy 
humour  replenijhed  with  vital  flirit,  by  the  benefit  whereof,  as  it  were  by  a  certain  ebullition  or  fermentation,  it 
is  pufed  up,  and  fwoJIen  bigger,  and  both  the  feeds  beingfeparatedfrom  the  more  pure  bloud  of  both  the  Parents, 
are  the  material  and  formal  beginning  oftheiJfue‘,forthefeed  of  the  Male  being  cafl  and  received  into  the 
womb,  is  accounted  the  principal  and  efficient  caufe ',  Imt  the  feed  of  the  F  emale  is  reputed  the  fubjacent  matter , 
or  the  matter  wherein  it  worksth.  Good  and  laudable  feed  ought  to  be  white,Jhining,  clammy, knotty,  fmellmg 

like  unto  the  Elder  or  Palm,  deled  able  to  Bees,  and  finking  down  in  the  bottom  of  Water  being  put  into  it,  for 
that  which  fwimmeth  on  the  water  isefteemed  unfruitful for  a  great  portion  comet h  from  the  brain,yetfomt 
thereof  falls  from  the  whole  body,  and  from  all  the  parts  both  firm  andfbft  thereof.  For  unlefiit  come  from  the 
whole  body  and  every  part  thereof,  all  and  every  part  of  the  ijfue  cannot  be  formed  thereby,  beeaufe  li^  things 
are  engendred  of  their  lik^ :  and  therefore  it  cometh  that  the  Child  rejembleth  the  Parent,  not  onely  infiature 
and  favour,  but  alfo  in  the  coi formation  and  proportion  of  his  limbs  and  members,  and  complexion  and  tempe¬ 
rature  ofhu  inward  parts,  fo  that  difeafes  are  oft-times  hereditary,  the  weak^efiof  this  or  that  entrail  being 
tranflatedfiom  the  Parent  to  the  Child.  Ihere  arefome  which  fuppoje  this  falling  of  the  feed  fr^  the  whole 
body  not  to  be  underflood  according  to  the  weight  and  matter,  as  fit  were  a  certain  portion  ofall.the  bloidfe- 
parated  fiom  the  reji  >  but  according  to  the  power  and  form,  that  is  to  fay,  the  animal,  natural  and  vital  (pints, 
being  the  framers  of  formation  and  life,  and  alfo  the  formative  faculty  to  fall  down  from  all  the  parts  into  the 
feed,that  is  wrought  or  perfeaedby  the  feflicler,  for  proof  and  confirmation  whereof,  they  alledge  that  many 

perfect,  found,  abfolute,  and  well  proportioned  mildren,  are  born  of  lame  and  decrepit  Parents. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


Why  the  generative  parts  are  endued  with  great  pleafure. 

What  tnoveth  A  Certain  great  pleafure  accompanieth  the  fundrion  of  the  parts  appointed  for  generation  > 
a  man  to  CO-  t\  and  before  it  in  living  Creatures  that  are  of  alufty  age,  when  matter  aboundeth  in  thole 
pulation.  parts,  there  goeth  a  certain  fervent  or  furious  delire:  the  caufes  thereof  many,  of  which 

the  chiefeft  is,  That  the  kind  may  be  preferved  and  kept  for  ever,  by  the  propagation  and  fubhitu- 
tion  of  other  living  creatures  of  the  fame  kind.  For  brute  Beafts  which  want  reafon,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  felicitous  for  the prefervation  of  their  kind,  never  come  to  carnal  copulation 
unlefs  they  be  moved  thereunto  by  a  certain  vehement  provocation  of  unbridled„Luft ,  and  as. 
it  were  by  the  Aimulation  of  Venery.  But  Man  that  is  endued  with  reafon,  being  a  olivine  and 
moft  noble  creature,  would  never  yield  nor  make  his  mindfo  fubjeeft  to  a  thing  fo  abjedtand  hltliy 
as  is  carnal  copulation,  but  that  the  venereous  ticklings,  raifed  in  thofe  parts,  relax  the  ieyerity 
of  his  mind  v  or  Reafon  admonilheth  him  that  the  memory  of  his  name  ought  not  to  end  with  his 
life,  but  to  be  preferved  unto  all  generations,  as  far  as  may  be  poflible,  by  the  propagation  oi  his 
feed  or  iffue.  Therefore  by  reafon  of  this  profit  or  commodity ,  Nature  hath  endued  the  geni¬ 
tals  with  a  far  more  exad  or  exquifite  fenfe  than  the  other  parts,  by  fending  the  great  finews 
unto  them,  and  moreover  Ihc  hath  caufed  them  to  be  bedewed  or  moiftned  with  a  certain 
whayilh  humour,  not  much  unlike  the  feed  fentfrom  the  glandules  or  kernels  called fitu- 
ated  in  Men  at  the  beginning  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  but  in  Women  at  the  bottom  of  the  * 

this  moifture  hath  a  certain  lharpnefs  or  biting,  for  that  kind  of  humour  of  all  others  can  chie  y 
provoke  thofe  parts  to  their  fundion or  office,  and  yield  them  a  deledable  pleafure,  while  they  are 
in  execution  of  the  fame.  For  even  fo  whayiQi  and  lharp  hupnours,  when  they  are  gathered  toge¬ 
ther  under  the  skin,  if  they  wax  warm,  tickle  with  a  certain  pleafant  itching,  and  by  their  motion  in¬ 
fer  delight :  but  the  nature  of  the  genital  parts  or  members  is  not  ftirred  up  or  provoked  to  the  expul- 
lion  of  the  feed  with  thefe  provocations  of  the  humours,  abounding  either  in  quantity  or  q'^^hty  only, 
but  a  certain  great  and  hot  fpirit  or  breath  contained  in  thofe  parts,  doth  begin  to  dilate  it  lelt 

and  more,  which  caufeth  a  certain  incredible  excefs  of  pleafure  or  voluptuoufnefs,  wherewith  the 
’  genitals 
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genitals  being  replete,  are  fprcad  forth  or  diftended  every  way  unto  their  full  grcathefs.  The  Yard 
is  given  to  Men  whereby  they  may  call  out  their  feed  diredly  or  ftraitly  into  the  Womans  womb*, 
to  Women  whereby  they  may  receive  that  feed  to  call  forth,  by  the  open  or  wide  mouth  of  the  fame 
neck,  and  alfo  that  they  may  call  forth  their  own  feed  fent  through  the  fpermatick  velTels  unto  their 
tefticles  *,  thefe  fpermatick  velfels,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Vein  lying  above,  and  the  artery  lying  below.  The  caufc  of 
do  make  many  flexions  or  windings,  yet  one  as  many  as  the  other,  like  unto  the  tendrils  of  Vines  folding  of  th® 
diverfly  platted  or  folded  together,  and  in  thofe  folds  or  bendings  the  bloud  and  fpirit  which  are 
carried  unto  the  tefticles,  are  concoded  a  longer  time ,  and  fo  converted  into  a  white  feminal  fub- 
ftancc.  The  lower  of  thefe  flexions  or  bowings  do  end  in  the  Stones  or  Tefticles.  But  the  Tefticles 
for  as  much  as  they  are  loofe,  thin,  and  fpongcous,  or  hollow,  receiving  the  humour  which  was  begun 
to  be  concoded  in  the  fore-named  velfels,  concod  it  again  themfelves:  but  the  Tefticles  of  Men 
concod  the  more  perfedly  for  the  procreation  of  the  ilTue,  and  the  tefticles  of  Women  more  imper-  Admens  TeS 
fodly,  becaufe  they  are  more  cold,  lefs,  weak,  and  feeble,  but  the  Seed  becometh  white  by  the  con-  fticies  more  " 
tad  or  touch  of  the  Tefticles,  becaufe  the  fubftance  of  them  is  white.  The  male  is  fuch  as  engen-  imperfeft. 
dereth  in  another,  and  the  female  in  her  felf,  by  the  fpermatick  velfels  Which  are  implanted  in  the 
inner  capacity  of  the  womb .  But  out  of  all  doubt,  unlefs  Nature  had  prepared  fo  many  allure-  Why  many 
ments,  baits,  and  provocations  of  pleafure,  there  is  fcarceanyman  fo  hot  and  delighted  in  vene- 
rous  ads,  which  confidering  and  marking  the  place  appointed  for  humane  conception,  the  loath-  copUU- 
fomnefs  of  the  filth  which  daily  fallethdown  into  it,  and  wherewithal!  it  is  huraeded  andmoiftned,  puiation.*^ 
and  the  vicinity  and  nearnefs  of  the  great  gut  under  it,  and  of  the  bladder  above  it,  but  would  Ihun 
the  embraces  of  Women.  Nor  would  any  Women  delire  the  company  of  Man,  which  once  preme¬ 
ditates  or  fore-thinks  with  her  felf  on  the  labour  that  Ihe  Ihould  fuftain  in  bearing  in  the  burthen  of 
her  child  nine  Moneths,  and  of  the  almoft  deadly  pains  that  ftie  lhall  fuffer  in  her  delivery.  _ 

Men  that  ufe  too  frequent  copulation,  oftentimes  in  Head  of  feed  caft  forth  a  crude  and  bloudy  ^  ® 
humour,  and  fometimes  meer  bloud  it  felfi  and  oft-times  they  can  hardly  make  water  but  with  fuethimmo- 
great  pain,  by  reafon  that  the  clammy  and  oily  moifture,  which  Nature  hath  placed  in  the  glan-  derate  copu- 
dules  called  the  to  make  the  paflage  of  the  urin  ftippery,  and  to  defend  it  againft  the  (harp-  lacion. 

nefs  of  the  urin  that  pafleth  through  it,  is  wafted,  fbthat  afterward  they  lhall  ftand  in  need  of  the 
help  of  a  Surgeon  to  caufe  them  to  make  water  with  eafeand  without  paip,  by  inje6ting  of  a  little  , 

Oil  out  of  a  Syringe  into  the  conduit  of  the  Yard.  For  in  generation  it  is  fit  the  man  caft  forth  ^ceffarvumd 
his  feed  into  the  womb,  with  a  certain  impetuofity,  his  Yard  being  ftiff  and  diftended,  and  the  generation. 
Woman  to  receive  the  fame  without  delay  into  her  womb  being  wide  open,  left  that  through  delay 
the  feed  wax  cold ,  and  fo  become  unfruitful  by  reafon  that  the  fpirits  are  diilipated  and  confumed. 

The  Yard  is  diftended  or  made  ftiff,  when  the  nervous,  fpongeous  and  hollow  fubftance  thereof  is 
replete  and  puffed  up  with  a  flatulent  fpirit.  The  womb  allures  or  draws  the  mafeuline  feed  into 
it  felf  by  the  mouth  thereof,  and  it  receives  the  womans  feed  by  the  horns  from  the  fpermatick 
veffels  which  come  from  the  Tefticles  into  the  hollownefs  or  concavity  of  the  womb ,  thatfo  it 
may  be  tempered  by  conjundion ,  commiftion  and  confufion  with  the  mans  feed,  and  fo  redu¬ 
ced  or  brought  unto  a  certain  equality :  for  generation  or  conception  cannot  follow  without  the 
concourfeof  two  feeds,  well  and  perfectly  wrought  in  the  very  fame  moment  of  time,  nor  with¬ 
out  a  laudable  difpolition  of  the  womb  both  in  temperature  and  complexion:  if  in  this  mixture  .  .. 

of  feeds  the  mans  feed  in  quality  and  quantity  exceed  the  womans,  it  will  be  a  man-child*,  if  not,  andwhv^afS 
a  woman-child,  although  that  in  either  of  the  kinds  there  is  both  the  mans  and  womans  feed:  male  is  engens 
as  you  may  fee  by  the  daily  experience  of  thofe  men  who  by  their  firft  wives  have  had  boys  onely ,  dred. 
and  by  their  fecond  wives  had  girls  onely :  the  like  you  may  fee  in  certain  women,  who  by  their  firft 
husbands  have  had  males  onely,  and  by  their  fecond  husbands  females  onely.  Moreover,  one  and 
the  fame  man  is  not  always  likeaffeefted  to  get  a  man  or  woman-child  >  for  by  reafon  of  his  age, 
temperature  and  diet,  he  doth  fometimes  yield  forth  Iced  endued  with  a  mafeuline  virtue,  and  fome¬ 
times  with  a  feminine  or  weak  virtue,  fo  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  men  get  fometimes  men  and  fome^  ' 
times  women-children. 


iC  H  A  II. 

Of  what  quality  the  Seed  it,  tphereof  the  male,  and  pfihereof  the  female  is  engendredi 

MAIc  Children  are  engendred  of  a  more  hot  and  dry  feed,  and  women  of  i  more  cold  why  rneri- 
and  moift  :  for  there  is  much  lefs  ftraigth  in  cold  then  in  heat,  and  likewife  in  moi-  children  are 

fture  than  in  drinefsi  and  that  is  the  caufe  why  it  will  be  longer  before  a  Girl  is  for-  [^^"hewomb 

med  in  the  womb  than  a  boy*  In  the  feed  lieth  both  the  procreative  and  the  formative  power :  than  women. 

As  for  example ,  In  the  power  of  Melon-feed  are  fituate  the  Stalks,  Branches,  Leaves,  Flowers,  The  Seed  is 

Fruit,  the  Form,  Colour,  Smell,  Tafte,  Seed  and  all.  The  like  reafon  is  of  other  feeds  >  fo  Apple- 
grafts  engrafted  in  the  ftock  of  a  Pear-tree  bear  Apples :  and  we  do  always  find  and  fee  by  experience,  ^  thine^^ 

that  the  tree  (by  virtue  of  grafting)  that  is  grafted,  doth  convert  it  felf  into  the  nature  of  the  Siens  cometh  or 
wherewith  it  is  grafted*  But  although  the  child  that  is  born  doth  refemble  or  is  very  like  unto  the  floweth. 
Father  or  Mother,  as  his  or  her  feed  exceedeth  in  the  mixture  i  yet  for  the  moft  part  it  happeneth  the  chib 
that  the  Children  are  more  like  the  Father  than  the  Mother,  becaufe  that  in  the  time  of  copulation, 
the  mind  of  the  woman  is  more  fixed  on  her  husband,  than  the  mind  of  the  husband  on,  or  towards  like  unto  theil 
his  wife  :  for  in  the  time  of  copulation  or  conception,  the  forms  or  the  likenefs  of  thofe  things  that  Fathers, 
are  conceived  and  kept  in  mind,  arc  tranfported  and  impreffed  in  the  Child  or  iffue :  for  fo  they  af¬ 
firm  that  there  was  a  certain  Queen  of  the  .Ethiopians  who  brought  forth  a  white  child,  the  reafon 
was  (as  ftie  confeffed)  that  at  the  time  of  copulation  with  her  King,  (he  thought  on  a  marvelous  white 

thing. 
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dren  fliould 
be  gotten. 

Why  often¬ 
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Why  fome- 
times  thofe 
that  are  difea- 
fed  do  gee 
found  chil¬ 
dren. 
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thing,  with  a  very  ftrong  imagination.  Therefore  Hefwd  advifeth  all  married  people  not  to  give 
themCelvesto  carnal  copulation  when  they  return  from  burials,  but  when  they  come  from  Fealis 
and  Plays,  left  that  their  fad,  heavy,  and  penfive  cogitations,  Ihould  be  fo  transfufed  and  engrafeen  in 
the  ifllie-,  that  they  ftiould  contaminate  or  infed  the  pleafant  joyfulnefs  of  his  life  with  fad,  penftve 
or  paflionate  thoughts.  Sometimes  it  happeneth,  although  very  feldom,the  child  is  neither  like  the 
Father  nor  the  Mother,  but  in  favour  refembleth  his  Grandfather,  or  any  other  of  his  Kindred  ^  by 
reafon  that  in  the  inward  parts  of  the  parents, the  engrafted  power  and  nature  of  the  Grandfather  lies 
hidden  3  which  when  it  hath  lurked  there  long,  not  working  any  effed,  at  length  breaks  forth  by 
means  offome  hidden  occafion :  wherein  Nature  refembleth  the  Painter,  making  the  lively  pourtrai- 
ture  of  a  thing,  which  as  far  as  the  fubjed  matter  will  permit,  doth  form  the  ilTue  like  unto  the  Pa¬ 
rents  in  every  habi^i  fo  that  often-times  the  difeafts  of  the  Parents  are  transferred  or  partici¬ 
pated  unto  the  children,  as  it  were  by  a  certain  hereditary  title:  for  thofe  that  are  crook-baekt,  get 
crook-backt  children  3  thofe  that  are  lame,  lame  3  thoic  that  are  leprous,  leprous  3  thofe  that  lave 
the  ftone,  children  having  the  ftone  3  thofe  that  have  the  ptifick,  children  having  the  ptilick  3  and 
thofe  that  have  the  gout,  children  having  the  gout:  for  the  feed  follows  the  power,  nature,  tempe¬ 
rature,  and  complexionof  him  that  engendereth  it.  Therefore  of  thofe  that  are  in  health  and  found, 
healthy  and  found  3  and  of  thofe  that  are  weak  and  difeafed,  weak  and  difeafed  children  are  begot¬ 
ten,  unlefs  happily  the  feed  of  one  of  the  Parents  that  is  found  doth  corredt  or  amend  the  difeafed 
imprelfion  of  the  other  that  is  difeafed,  or  elfe  the  temperate  and  found  womb  as  it  were  by  the  gen¬ 
tle  and  pleafant  breath  thereof. 


Whythefehfc 
of Venereous 
afts  is  given 
to  brute  beafts 

Why  of  brute 
beaus  the 
Males  raging 
with  luft,  fol¬ 
low  after  the 
Females. 
Wherefore  a 
woman  when 
fhe  is  with 
child,  defireth 
copulation. 


C  H  A  P.  III. 

What  vs  the  cavife  tvhy  Females  of  all  hmte  Beafis^  being  great  vpith youngs  do  neither  defire^  nor 
admit  the  MaleSj  until  they  have  brought  forth  their  Toung, 

He  caufe  hereof  is,  for  as  much  as  they  are  moved  by  fenfe  onely,  they  apply  themfelves  Un¬ 
to  the  thing  that  is  prefen t,  very  little  or  nothing  at  all  perceiving  things  that  are  paft  and 
to  come.  Therefore  after  they  have  conceived,  they  are  unmindful  of  the  plcafure  that  is 
paft,  and  do  abhor  copulation  3  for  the  fenfe  dr  feeling  of  luft  is  given  unto  them  by  Nature,  onely 
for  the  prelervation  of  their  kind,  and  not  fof  voJuptuoufnefs,  or  deledfation.  But  the  Males  raging, 
fwelling,  and  as  it  were  ftimulated  by  the  provocations  of  the  heat  or  fervency  of  their  luft,  do  then 
run  unto  them,  follow  and  detire  copulation,  becaufe  a  certain  ftrong  odor  or  fmell  cometh  into  the 
air  from  their  fecret  or  genital  parts,  which  pierceth  into  their  noftrils,  and  unto  their  brain,  and  fo 
inferreth  an  imagination,  defire,  and  heat.  Contrariwife,  the  fenfe  and  feeling  of  venerous  adions 
feemeth  to  be  given  by  nature  to  Women,  not  onely  for  the  propagation  of  ifl'ue  and  for  the  confer- 
vation  of  mankind,  but  alfo  to  mitigate  and  aifwage  the  miferies  of  mans  life,  as  it  were  by  the  en¬ 
ticements  of  that  pleafure  :  alfo  the  great  ftore  of  hot  bloud  that  is  about  the  heart,_  wherewith  men 
abound,  maketh  greatly  to  this  purpofe,  which  by  impuliion  of  imagination,  'which  ruleth  the  hu¬ 
mours,  being  driven  by  the  proper  palfages  down  from  the  heart  and  entrails  into  the  genitals,  doth 
ftir  up  in  them  a  new  luft. 

The  Males  of  brute  Beafts,  being  provoked  or  moved  by  the  ftimulation  of  luft,  rage  and  are  al- 
moft  burft  with  a  Tewfigo  or  extention  of  the  genital  parts,  andfometimes  wax  mad  3  but  after  that 
they  have  fatisfied  their  luft  with  the  female  of  their  kind,  they  prefently  become  gentle,  and  leave  otf 
fuch  fiercenefs. 


How  women 
may  be  mo¬ 
ved  to  Vcncry 
and  Conce- 
*  ptian. 


rhe  meeting 
dF  the  feeds 
moil  necefia- 
ry  for  genera' 
tion. 


CHAP.  IV. 

TFhat  things  are  to  be  ohfsrved,  as  neeejfary  unto  generation  in  the  time  of  copulation, 

WHen  the  Husband  cometh  into  the  Wifes  Chamber,  he  muft  entertain  her  with  all  kind  of 
dalliance,  wanton  behaviour,  and  allurements  to  Venery  3  but  if  he  perceive  her  to  be  flow, 
and  more  cold,  he  muft  cherifti,  embrace,  and  tickle  her,  and  (hall  not  abruptly,  the  nerves 
being  fuddenlydiftended,  break  into  the  field  of  Nature  3  but  rather  ftiall  creep  in  by  little  and  little, 
intermixing  more  wanton  kifles  with  wanton  words  and  fpeeches ,  handling  her  fecret  parts  and 
dugs,  that  (he  may  take  fire,  and  be  enflamed  to  venery  3  for  fo  at  length  the  womb  ftiall  jtrive  and 
wax  fervent  with  a  defire  of  calling  forth  its  own  feed,  and  receive  the  mans  feed  to  be  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  therewith.  But  if  all  thefe  things  will  not  fuffice  to  enflame  the  woman,  tor  w^omen  tor  the 
moft  part  are  more  flow  and  flack  unto  the  expulfion  or  yielding  forth  of  their  leed,  it  Ihall  henecel- 
fary  firft  to  foment  her  fecret  parts  with  the  decodion  of  hot  herbs  made  with  Mufcadine,  or  boiled 
in  any  other  good  Wine,  and  toputalittle  Musk  or  Civet  into  the  neck  or  mouth  of  the  womb  :  and 
when  the  fhall  perceive  the  efflux  of  her  feed  to  approach,  by  reafon  ot  the  tickling  pleafure,  (he  mult 
advertife  her  husband  thereof,  that  at  the  very  inftant  time  or  moment,  he  may  alio  yield  forth  his 
feed,  that  by  the  concourfe  or  meeting  of  the  feeds,  conception  may  be  made,  and  fo  at  length  a  child 
formed  and  born.  And  that  it  may  have  the  better  fuccefs,  the  husband  muft  not  prelently  ieparate 
.  himfelffrom  his  wifes  embraces,  left  the  air  ftrike  into  the  open  womb,  and  fo  corrup  the  leeds  be¬ 
fore  they  are  perfedly  mixed  together.  When  the  man  departs,  let  the  woman  lie  Iti  1  m  quiet, 
laying  her  legs  or  her  thighs  acrofs,  one  upon  another,  and  raifing  them  up  a  little,  left  that  by  motion 
or  downward  fituation,  the  feed  Ihould  be  Ihed  or  fpilt :  which  is  the  caufe  why  Ihe  ought  at  that  time 
not  to  talk,  efpecially  chiding,  nor  to  cough,  norfneez,  but  give  her  fell  to  reft  andquietncis,  it 

be  poflible. 
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C  H  A  P.  V. 

By  what  figns  it  may  he  whether  the  Woman  have  conceived.^  or  not\ 

IF  the  feed  in  the  time  of  copulation,  or  prefently  after  be  not  fpilt,  if  in  the  meeting  of  the  feeds 
the  whole  body  do  fomewhat  fhake,  that  is  to  fay,  the  womb  drawing  it  felf  together  for  the 
comprellton  and  entertainment  thereof,  if  a  little  feeling  of  pain  doth  run  up  and  down  the  lower 
belly,  and  about  the  navel,  if  the  be  fletpy,  if  (he  loath  the  embracings  of  a  man,  and  if  her  face  be  pale, 
it  is  a  token  that  (he  hath  conceived. 

In  fome,  after  conception  fpots  or  freckles  arife  in  their  face,  their  eyes  are  deprefled  and  funk  in, 
the  white  of  their  eyes  waxeth  pale,  they  wax  giddy  in  the  head,  by  reafon  that  the  vapours  are  rai- 
fed  up  from  the  menftrual  bloud  that  is  Itopped,  fadriefs  and  heavinefs  grieve  their  minds,  with  loath¬ 
ing  and  waywardnefs,  by  reafon  that  the  fpirits  are  covered  with  the  fmoaky  darknefs  of  the  vapours; 
pains  in  teeth  and  gums,  and  fwouning  ohentimes  cometh,  the  appetite  is  depraved  or  overthrown, 
with  aptnefs  to  vomit,  and  longing,  whereby  it  happeneth  that  they  loath  meats  of  goods  juice,  and 
long  for  and  delire  illaudable  meats,  and  thofe  that  are  contrary  to  nature,  as  coles,  dirt,  afhes,  fink¬ 
ing  falt-hlh,  fuch  fowre,  auf  ere  and  tart  fruits,  pepper,  vinegar,  and  fuch  like  acrid  things,  and  other, 
altogether  contrary  to  nature  and  ufe,  by  reafon  of  the  condition  of  the  fupprelTed  humour  abound¬ 
ing  and  falling  into  the  orilice  of  the  ftomach.  This  appetite  fo  depraved  or  overthrown,  endureth 
in  fome  until  the  time  of  child-birth  in  others  it  cometh  in  the  third  moneth  after  their  conce¬ 
ption,  when  hairs  do  grow  on  the  child  :  and  laltly,it  leaveth  them  a  little  before  the  fourth  moneth, 
becaufe  that  the  child,  being  now  greater  and  fronger,  confumes  a  great  part  of  the  excremental 
and  fuperfluous  humour.  The  fupprelTed  or  Hopped  terms  in  women  that  are  great  with  child,  are 
divided  into  three  parts  i  the  more  pure  portion  maketh  the  nutriment  for  the  child,  the  fecond 
afeendeth  by  little  and  little  into  the  dugs,  and  the  impureft  of  all  remaineth  in  the  womb  about  the 
Inlant,  and  makedi  the  fecondine  or  after-birth,  wherein  the  Infant  lieth  as  in  a  foft  bed.  Thofe 
women  are  great  with  child,  whofe  urin  is  more  (harp,  tervent,  and  fomewhat  bloudy,  the  bladder 
not  onely  waxing  warm  by  the  comprellion  of  the  womb  •,  fervent,  by  reafon  of  the  bloud  contained 
in  it,  but  alfo  the  thinner  portion  of  the  fame  bloud  being  exprelTed,  and  fweating  out  into  the  blad¬ 
der.  A  fwelling  and  hardnefs  of  the  dugs,  and  veins  that  are  under  the  dugs  in  the  breafts  and  about 
them,  and  milk  coming  out  when  they  are  prelTed,  with  a  certain  firring  motion  in  the  belly,  are 
certain  infallible  ligns  of  greatnefs  with  child.  Neither  m  this  greatnefs  of  child-bearing,  the  veins  of 
the  dugs  onely,  but  of  all  the  whole  body,  appear  full  and  fwelled  up,  efpecially  the  veins  of  the  thighs 
and  legsi  fo  that  by  their  manifold  folding  and  knitting  together,  they  do  appear  varicous,  where¬ 
of  cometh  fluggithnefs  of  the  whole  body,  heavinefs  and  impotency,  or  difficulty  of  going,  eipecially 
when  the  time  of  deliverance  is  at  hand.  Laf  ly ,  If  you  would  know  whether  the  Woman  have 
conceived  or  not,  give  unto  her  when  (he  goeth  to  fleep,  fome  Mead  or  honied  water  to  drink  i  and 
if  (he  have  a  griping  in  her  guts  or  belly,  (he  hath  conceived  j  if  not,  (he  hath  not  conceived. 


Spots  dr 
fpecks  in  the 
faces  of  thofq 
that  are  with 
child. 

Why  many^  , 
women  being 
great  with 
child  refiife 
laudable 
meats, and  de¬ 
fire  thofe  that 
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muL. 


CHAP.  VI. 

"jtljat  the  womh.^fofoon  as  it  hath  received  the  feed.,  is  prefently  contra&ed  or  drawn  together* 

AFter  that  the  feeds  of  the  Male  and  female  have  both  met,  and  are  mixed  together  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  womb,  then  the  orifice  thereof  doth  draw  it  felf  clofe  together,  lef  the  feeds 
(hould  fall  out.  There  the  Females  feed  goeth  and  turneth  into  nutriment,  and  the  increafe  why  the  fe- 

I  of  the  Males  fted  becaufe  all  things  are  nourilhed,  and  do  increafe  by  thofe  things  that  are  mo(t  fa-  male  feed  is 

!  miliar,  and  like  unto  them.  But  the  (imilitude  and  familiarity  of  feed  with  feed  is  far  greater  tlian  nutriment  fot 

I  with  bloud  V  fo  that  when  they  are  perfectly  mixed  and  coagulated  together,  and  fo  wax  warm  by  ffieo^^lefeed. 

I  the  f  raight  and  narrow  enclofure  of  the  womb,  a  certain  thin  skin  doth  grow  about  it,  like  unto  that 

j  that  will  be  over  unskimmed  Milk. 

'  Moreover,  this  concretion  or  congealing  of  the  feed,  is  like  unto  an  Egg  laid  before  the  time  that  it 
(hould :  that  is  to  fay,  whofe  membrane  or  tunicle  that  it  compafeth  it  about,  hath  not  as  yet  increa- 
fed  or  grown  into  a  Ihelly  hardnefs  about  it  i  in  folding-wife  are  feen  many  fmall  threds  dividing 
themfelves,  over-fpread  with  a  certain  clammy,  whitifhor  red  fubf  ance,  as  it  were  with  black  bloud, 

I  In  the  nadf  under  it  appeareth  the  navel,  from  whence  that  fmall  skin  is  produced.  But  a  man  may  . 

j  Underf  and  many  things  that  may  appertain  unto  the  conception  of  mankind  by  the  obfervation  of  ^  ^o^pcndl- 

'  fettingthem  to  be  hatched  under  an  Hen,  and  taking  one  every  day  and  breaking  it,  jerSd  hi”' 

j  _  and  diligently  confidering  it ,  for  in  fo  doing,  on  the  twentieth  day  you  (hall  hnd  the  Cliick  perfedtly  man  conce-^ 
formed  with  the  navel.  That  little  skin  th^at  fo  compalTeth  the  Infant  in  the  womb,  is  called  the  pdon. 
lecundine  or  Chorion^  but  commonly  the  after-birth.  • 

This  little  skin  is  perf^dly  made  within  iix  days,  according  to  the  judgment  olBippocrates^eas  pro-  iihJe  nat.mtYl 
htable  and  necelTary  not  onely  to  contain  the  feeds  fo  mixed  together,  but  alfo  to  fuck  nutriment 
through  the  orifices  of  the  velTels  ending  in  the  womb.  Thofe  orifices  the  Greeks  do  call  Cotyledones^  what  the  Cci 
and  the  Latins  Acctabula.,^  for  they  are  as  it  were  hollowed  eminences,  like  unto  thofe  which  may  be  tyi^donesdtQ, 
Icen  in  the  feet  or  fnout  of  a  Cuttle-fifli  many  times  in  a  double  order,  both  for  the  working  and  hold- 
mg  of  their  meat.  Thofe  eminences  called  Acetabula.,  do  not  fo  greatly  appear  in  women  as  in  many 
brute  beads.  Therefore  by  thefe  the  fecondine  cleaveth  on  every  fide  unto  the  womb,  for  the  con- 
iervation,  nutrision,  and  increafe  of  the  conceived  feeds 
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Coyicernin^  the  ^efieydtion  of 


Book  XXIV. 


The  Vein  ne¬ 
ver  joineth  ic 
felf  with  the 
artery. 


Hippocrates 
callcthall  the 
membranes 
that  compafs 
the  infant  in 
the  womb,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the 
judgment  of 
Calen  in  his 
'Book  be  Ufa 
Vartiam^  by 
the  name  ^ 
the  Secon* 
4ines. 


CHAP.  V  I  I. 

. '  > 

Of  the  generation  of  the  Navel, 

AFter  the  Woman  hath  conceived,  to  every  one  of  the  afbrefaid  eminences  groweth  prefcntly 
another  veffel,  that  is  to  fay,  a  Vein  to  the  Vein,  and  an  Artery  to  the  Artery :  thefe  foft  and 
yet  thin  veflels  are  framed  with  a  little  thin  membrane,  which  being  fpread  under,  fticketh 
to  them  ■/  for  to  them  it  is  in  ftead  of  a  membrane,  and  a  ligament,  and  a  tuni^e,  or  a  defence  ^  and  it 
is  doubled  with  the  others,  and  made  of  the  Vein  and  Artery  of  the  Navel.  Thefe  new  fmall  velTels 
of  the  Infant,  with  their  orifices,  do  anfwer  diredlyoneto  one,  to  the  or  eminences  of 

the  womb-,  they  are  very  fmall  and  littlc,as  it  were  the  hairy  fibres  that  grow  upon  roots  that  are  in  the 
earth-, and  when  they  have  continued  fo  a  longer  time, they  are  combined  together, that  of  two  they  are 
made  one  Veflel,until  that  by  continual  connexion,  allthofe  velfels  go  and  degenerate  into  two  other 
great  velfels  called  the  Umbilical  velfels  or  the  velfels  of  the  navel, becaufe  they  do  make  the  navel,and 
do  enter  into  the  childs  body  by  the  hole  of  the  navel.  Here  Galen  doth  admire  the  fingulaf  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  and  Nature  -,  becaufe  that  in  fuch  a  multitude  of  velfels,  and  in  fo  long  a  palfage  or' 
length  thafithey  go  or  are  produced,  the  vein  doth  never  confound  it  ielf,  nor  fiick  to  the  artery,  nor 
the  arterv  to  the  vein  •,  but  every  velfel  joineth  it  felf  to  the  vefl  el  of  its  own  kind.  But  the  Umbilit 
calvein,orNavelvein,entering  into  the  body  of  the  child,  doth  join  it  felf  prefently  to  the  hollow 
part  of  the  liver*,  but  the  artery  is  divided  into  two,  which  join  themfelves  to  the  two  Ihack  arte¬ 
ries  along  the  fides  of  the  bladder,  and  are  prefently  covered  with  the  i  and  ^ 

nefit  thereof  annexed  unto  the  parts  which  it  goes  unto.  Thofe  fmall  veins  and  arteries  are  as 
it  were  the  roots  of  the  child*,  but  the  veiii  and  artery  of  the  Navel  are  as  it  were  the  body  of  the 
Tree,  to  bringdown  the  nutriment  to  nouriOi  the  child.  For  hrft  we  live  in  the  womb  the  life  of 
Plant,  and  then  next  the  life  of  a  Senfitive  Creature :  and  as  the  hrft  tunicle  of  the  child  is  called 
Chorion  or  Allantoides  i  fo  the  other  is  called  Amnios  or  Agmna^  which  doth  compals  the  feed  Or  child 
about  on  every  fide.  Thefe  membranes  are  molt  thin,  yea  for  their  tbinhefs  like  unto  the  Spiders 
web,  woven  one  upon  another;  and  alfo  connexed  in  many  places  by  the  extremities  of  cptairi  fmall 

and  hairy  fubftances,  which  at  length  by  the  adjundtion  of  their  like  do  get  ftrength  *,  whereby  you 

may  underftand  what  is  the  caufe  why  by  divers  and  violent  motions  ot  the  Mother  in  going  an 
dancing,  or  leaping,  and  alfo  of  the  Infant  in  the  womb,  thofe  membranes  arenotalmoft  broken. 
For  they  3.re  fb  conjoined  by  the  knots  of  thofe  hiiiry  fubftances,  th3.t  between  them  nothing,  neither 
the  urin,  nor  the  fweat  can  come, as  you  may  plainly  and  evidently  perceive  in  the  difledtionofa  wo-- 
mans  body  that  is  great  with  child,  not  depending  on  any  other  mans  opinion,  be  it  never  io  old  or 
inveterate  :  yet  the  ftrength  of  thofe  membranes  is  not  fo  great,  but  that  they  may  be  loon  broken  in 
the  birth,  by  the  kicking  of  the  child. 


An  old  opini¬ 
on  confuted. 


To  what  ufe 
the  knots  of 
the  childs  Na¬ 
vel  in  the 
womb  ferve. 


The  child  in 
the  womb  ta- 
keth  his  nutri¬ 
ment  by  his 
Navel,  not  by 
his  Mouth,  ^ 
Wow  the  child 
breatheth.  \ 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Vmhilied  Veffels,  or  the  Vcjfels  belonging  to  the  Navel. 

Anyof  the  ancient  Writers  have  written  that  there  are  five  Velfels  found  in  the  Navel. 
But  yet  in  many,  nay  all  the  bodies  1  fought  in  for  them,  I  could  never  find  but  three ; 
1  V  Jl  that  is  to  fav,  one  Vein,  which  is  very  large,  fo  that  in  the  palfage  thereof  it  will  receive 
tfc  tag  of  a  point,  and  two  Arteries,  but  not  fo  large,  but  much  narrower, ;  becaufe  the  child  wanteth 
or  ftandeth  in  need  of  much  mote  bloud  for  his  conformation,  and  the  nutriment  or  ineteafe  of  his 

Thefe  Veffels  ma^Wng  the  body  of  the  Navel,  which,  as  it  is  thought,  is  formed  within  nine  or  ten 
days.by  their  doubling  and  folding, make  knots  like  un  to  the  knots  cl  a  Francifcan  F nets  gtrdMiat 
Haying  the  running  bloud  in  thofe  their  knotty  windings,  they  might  more  pcrfeaiy  conc^t  the 
fame  fas  may  be  fcen  in  the  ejaculatory  fpermatick  veffels,  forwhichule  alfo  the  length  oftheNa- 
velishaTf”ndl;  fo  that  in  maliy  Infanis  that  are  fomewhat  grown,  it  istound  threeor  four  times 
doubled  about  their  neck  or  thigh.  i  u  -  finpTSJivpl  nnt 

As  long  as  the  child  is  in  his  Mothers  womb,  he  taketh  his  nutriment  onely  by 
by  his  Mouth;  neither  doth  he  enjoy  the  ufe  of  eyes,  ears,  nofttils,  or  fundament,  neither  needeth  he 
the  funaions  of  the  heart.  For  the  fpirituous  bloud  goeth  unto  it  by  the  arteries  of  the  Na  vel,  and 

into  the  Iliack  arteries;  and  from  the  Iliack  arteries  unto  all  the  other  arteries  of  the  whole  Body, 

for  by  the  motion  of  thefe  onely  the  Infant  doth  breath,  ?  .  .^^^rrinwife 

the  air  is  carried  or  drawn  in  by  the  lungs  unto  the  heart,  in  the  bod  y  of  the  child,  but  contrariwife 
from  the  heart  to  the  lungs.  For  neither  the  heart  doth  perform  the  generation  or  working  of 
bloud,  or  of  the  vitalfpitits.  For  the  Iffue  or  Infant  is  contented  w'ththem  as  ^ 
and  wrought  by  his  Mother.  W  hich,  until  it  hath  obtained  a  full,  perfedf,  and  whole 
of  his  parts  and  members,  cannot  be  called  a  Child,  hut  rather  an  Embryon,  or  an  imperfedt  lub 

Ilance. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  ehullitm  or  fmlling  oft  he feed  in  the  vr>omh,  and  of  the  concretion  of  the  bubbles 

or  bladders^  or  the  three  -principal  entrails, 

IN  the  fix  firfi  dsys  oFconception  the  new  vefiTels  sre  thought  to  be  rn3.de  snd  brought  forth  C'^ 
the  eminences  or  cotyledons  of  the  mothers  velfels,  and  difperfed  into  all  the  whole  feed,  as 
as  they  were  fibres,  or  hairy  firings.  Thofe,  as  they  pierce  the  Womb,  fo  do  they  equally  and 
in  like  manner  penetrate  the  tunicle  Chmon.  And  it  is  carried  this  way,  being  a  palfage  not  onelv 
necefiary  for  the  nutriment  and  conformation  of  the  parts,  but  alfo  into  the  veins  diverfly  woven 
and  difperfod  into  the  skin  Chorion,  For  thereby  it  cometh  to  pafs,  that  the  feed  it  felf  boileth  and 
as  it  were  formenteth  or  fwelleth,  not  only  through  occafion  of  the  place  but  alfo  of  the  bloud  and 
vital  fpirits  that  flow  unto  it  ^  and  then  it  rifeth  into  three  bubbles  or  bladders  like  unto  the  bub¬ 
bles  which  are  occafioned  by  the  rain  falling  into  a  river  or  channel  full  of  water.  ‘  Thefe  three  bub-  The  thrie 
pies  or  bladders,  are  certain  rude,  or  new  forms,  or  concretions  of  the  three  principal  entrails  that  bladders, 
is  to  fay,  of  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain.  All  this  former  time  it  is  called  feed,  and  by  no ’other  whpn  the 
name^  but  when  thofe  bubble  arife,  it  is  called  anembryon,  or  the  rude  form  of  a  body  until  the  feed  is  called 
pertett  conformation  of  all  the  members :  on  the  fourth  day  after  that  the  vein  of  the  navel  is  formed*  an  embryon. 
it  fuckech  grofler  bloud,  that  is,  of  a  more  full  nutriment  out  of  the  Cotyledons,  And  this  bloud’ 
becaufe  it  is  more  grofs,  eafily  congeals  and  curdles  in  that  place,  where  it  ought  to  prepare  the 
liver  fully  and  abfolutely  made.  For  then  it  is  of  a  notable  great  bignefs  above  all  the  other  parts  i  Why  the  livef 
and  therefore  it  is  called  Parenchyma  becaufeit  is  but  only  a  certain  congealino- or  concretion 
bloud  brought  together  thither,  or  in  that  place.  From  the  gibbous  part  thereof  fpringeth  the 
greater  part  or  trunk  of  the  hollow  vein,  called  commonly  vena  cava,  which  doth  difperfe  his  fmall 
branches,  which  are  like  unto  hairs,  into  all  the  fubfiance  thereof  •,  and  then  it  is  divided  into  two 

branches,  whereof  the  one  groweth  upwards,  the  other  downwards  unto  all  the  particular  parts  of 
the  body.  ^  ^ 

In  the  mean  feafon  the  arteries  of  the  navel  fuek  fpirituous  bloud  out  of  the  eminences  or  Coiyle^ 
i/(7«j-ofthe  mothers  arteries,  whereof,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  more  fervent  and  fpirituous  bloud 'the 
heart  is  formed  in  the  fecond  bladder  or  bubble,  being  endued  with  a  more  fleftiy,  found,  and  thick 
fubfiance,  as  it  behoveth  that  veflel  to  be,  which  is  the  fountain  from  whence  the  heat  floweth  and 
hath  a  continual  motion.  ’ 

In  this  the  Virtue  formative  hath  made  two  hollow  places-,  one  on  the  right  fide,another  on  the  left. 

In  the  right,  the-root  of  the  hollow  vein  is  infixed  or  ingraffed,  carrying  thither  necellary  nutriment 
for  the  heart :  in  the  left  is  formed  the  ftamp  or  root  of  an  artery,  which  prefently  doth  divide  it 
felf  into'  two  branches  ^  the  greater  whereof  goeth  upwards  to  the  upper  parts,  and  the  Wider  unto 
the  lower  parts,  carrying  unto  all  the  parts  of  the  body  life  and  vital  heat. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  third  Bubble  or  Blad  der,  rpherein  the  head  and  the  brain  is formed, 

^  He  far  greater  portion  of  the  feed  geeth  into  this  third  bubble,  that  is  to  fay,  yielding  mat¬ 
ter  tor  the  conformation  of  the  brtin,  and  all  the  head.  For  a  greater  quantity  of  feed 
ought  to  go  unto  the  conformation  of  the  head  and  brain  ^  becaufe  thefe  parts  are  not  fan- 
guine  or  bloody,  as  the  heart  and  liver  but  in  a  manner  without  blbud,  bony,  marrow,  cartilagi¬ 
nous,  pervous,  and  membranous,  whofe  parts,  as  the  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  ligaments,  panicles 
and  skin,  are  called  parts becaufe  they  obtain  their  firft  conformation  alm’olt  of  feed 

only:  although  that  afterwards  they  are  nourilhed  with  blood,  as  the  other  flefliy  andmufculous 
parts  arc.  But  yet  the  bloud,  when  it  cometh  unto  thofe  parts,  degenera teth,  and  turneth  into  a 
thing  fomewhat  fpermatick,  by  vertue  of  the  aifimulative  faculty  of  thofe  parts.  All  the  other 
parts  of  the  head  form  and  faftiion  themfelves  untb  the  form  of  the  brain,  when  it  is  formed  i 

and  thofe  parts,  which,  are  fituated  and  placed  about  it,  for  defence  efpecially,  are  hardened  into 
bones. 

The  head,  as  the  feat  of  the  fonfes,  and  manfion  of  the  mind  and  reafon,  is  fituated  in  the  Highefi 
place-,  that  from  thence^  as  it  were  from  a  lofty  tow’er  or  turret,  it  might  rule  and  govern  all  the  o- 
ther  members,  and  their  fundions  and  adfions  that  are  under  it :  for  there  the  foul  or  life,  which  is 
the  redtrefs  or  governefs,  is  lituated  -,  and  from  thence  it  floweth,  and  is  difperfed  intoall’the  whole 
r  u’u  framed  thefe  three  principal  entrails,  as  props  and  fufientations  for  the  Weight 

or  all  the  refi  of  the  body  :  for  which  matter  allb  (he  hath  framed  the  bones.  '  ° 

The  firfi  bou'cs  that  appear  to  be  formed,  or  are  fuppofed  to  be  conformed,  are  the  bones  called 
ojfa  7//mw,  connexed  or  united  by  fpondyls  that  are  between  them  :  then  all  the  other  members 
are  framed  and  proportioned  by  their  concavities  and  hollownelfes,  which  generally  are  feven 
that  is  to  fay,  two  of  the  ears,  two  of  the  nofe,  one  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  parts  beneath  the  head 
one  of  the  fundament,  and  another  of  the  yard  or  conduit  of  the  bladder  i  and  furthermore  in 

women,  one  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  without  the  which  they  can  never  be  made  mothers  or  bear 
children. 

When  all  thefo  are  finifhed,  nature,  that  fhe  might  polilh  her  excellent  work  in  all  forts,  hath 
covered  all  the  body  and  every  member  thereof  with  skin.  Into  this  excellent  worker  Micro- 
co/ww  foperfed,  God,  the^author  of  nature  and  all  things,  infufeth  or  ingrafteth  a  foul  or  life  : 
which  S.  Angujhne  proveth  by  this  fentence  o^ofes  :  If  any  man  fmite  a  woman  with  child,  f 
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Why  the  head 
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't^t  thereby  (he  be  delivered  before  her  natural  time,  and  the  child  be  dead,  being  frf  formed  in  the  womb, 
let  him  die  the  death  •  but  if  the  child  hath  not  as  yet  obtained  the  full  proportion  and  conformation  of  his  bo¬ 
dy  and  members,  let  him  recompence  it  with  mony.  Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  life  is  de¬ 
rived  propaeated  or  taken  from  Adam  or  our  parents  •,  and  as  it  were  an  hereditary  thing  diltributed 
unto  all  mankind  by  their  parents  •,  but  we  muft  believe  it  to  be  immediately  created  of  God,  even  at 
the  very  inftant  time  when  the  child  is  abfolutely  perfeded  in  the  lineaments  of  his  body,  and  fo  given 

the  ma  in  tS^e  the  rude  lumps  of  fleOi  called  moU  that  engender  in  womens  wombs, _  and  mon- 

the  womb  li-  ftcrs  of  the  like  breeding  and  confufed  bignefs,  although  by  reafon  of  a  certain  quaking  and  Ihi- 
vethnotas  the  motion,  they  feem  to  have  life,  yet  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  endued  with  a  lite  or  a 

reafonable  foul  t  but  they  have  their  motion,  nutriment  and  increafe  wholly  of  the  natural  and  in¬ 
fixed  faculty  of  the  womb,  and  of  the  generative  or  procreative  fpirit  that  is  ingraflfcd  naturally  in  the 

But  even  as  the  infant  in  the  womb  obtaineth  not  perfed  conformation  before  the  thirtieth  day, 
fo  likewife  it  doth  not  move  before  the  Cxtieth  day :  at  which  time  it  is  rnoft  commonly  iwt  j^r- 
ccivcd  by  women,  by  reafon  of  the  fmalnefs  of  the  motion.  But  now  let  us  fpeak  briefly  of  the  life 
or  foul,  wherein  conlifteth  the  principal  original  ofeveryfundtionin  the  body,  and  likewife  of  ge¬ 


neration. 


The  life  goeth 
not  into  the 
mafs  of  feed 
that  doth  en¬ 
gender  the 
child,  before 
the  body  of 
the  child  and 
each  part 
thereof  hath 
his  perfeft 
proportion 
and  form. 
Why  the  life 
or  foul  doth 
not  prefen  tly 
cKecute  all  his 
offices. 


I  Cor.  c.  12. 


What  the  foul 
or  life  is. 

I 

The  lifeis  in 
all  the  whole 
body  and  in 
every  portion 
thereof. 

The  life  or 
foul  is  fimple 
and  invifible. 
Divers  names 
and  the  realon 
of  divers 
names  that  are 
given  to  hu¬ 
mane  forms. 


C  H'  A  P.  XL 
Of  the  life  or  foul. 

THe  foul  cntreth  into  the  body  fo  foon  as  it  hath  obtained  a  perfedf  and  abfolute  difl:in(5tioh 
*  and  conformation  of  the  members  in  the  womb,  which  in  luale  children,  by  reafon  of 
the  more  ftrong  and  forming  heat  which  is  ingraffed  in  them,  is  about  the  fourtieth  day, 
and  in  femaksobout  the  fourty  fifth  day,  in  fome  fooner,  and  in  fome  later,  by  reafon  of  the  effica¬ 
cy  of  the  matter  working,  and  pliantnefs  or  ebedience  of  the  matter  whereon  it  worketh.  Neither 
doth  the  life  or  foul  being  thus  infpired  into  the  body  prefently  execute  or  perform  all  his  fuiktions, 
becaufe  the  inftruments  that  are  placed  about  it  cannot  obtain  a  firm  and  hard  conhltence  neceliary 
for  the  lively,  but  efpecially  for  the  more  divine  minifteries  of  the  life  or  foul,  but  in  a  long  procels  of 

Thofe  inftruments  of  the  foul  are  vitiated  either  in  the  firft  conformation,  as  when  the  form  or  fa- 
ftiion  of  the  head  is  ftiaped  upwards  or  pyramidal,  as  was  the  head  of  Iherfites,  that  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Troian  war,  and  omboulet  and  that  lived  in  later  years  v  or  alfo  by  fome  cafualty,  as  by 
the  violent  handling  of  the  midwife,  who  by  comprelTion,  by  reafon  that  the  fcull  is  tender  and  foft, 
hath  caufed  the  capacity  of  the  ventricles  that  be  under  the  brain  to  be  too  narrow  for  them  :  or  by  a 
fall,  ftroak,  diforder  in  diet,  as  by  drunkennefs,  orafeaver,  which  inferreth  a  lethargy,  excellive 

^^PrTfaidTaftTrThe^lbul  is  entred  into  the  body, God  endueth  it  with  divers  and  fundry  gifts  :  here¬ 
of  it  cometh  that  fome  are  endued  with  wifdom  by  the  fpirit  •,  others  with  knowledge  by  the  fame 
fpirit  •,  others  with  the  gift  of  healingby  the  fame  Ipirif,  others  with  power  dominion  and  rule  *, 
oWrs  with  prophefie  i  others  with  diverfities  of  tongues-,  and  to  others,  other  endowments,  as  it 
hath  pleafed  the  divine  providence  and  bounty  of  God,  to  beftow  upon  them,  againft  which  no 
man  ought  to  contend  or  fpeak.  For  it  is  not  meet  that  the  thing  formed  Jhould  Jay  unto  him  that  formed 
it  why  hall  thou  made  me  thus  ?  hath  not  the  Potter  power  to  mak^  of  the  fame  lump  of  clay  one  vejfel  to  honor 
and  another  to  difhonour  ?  It  is  not  my  purpofe,  neither  belongeth  it  unto  me  nor  any  other  humane 
creature  to  fearchoutthe  reafon  of  thofe  things,  but  only  to  admire  them  with  all  humility  :  But 
vet  I  dare  affirm  this  one  thing ,  that  a  noble  and  excellent  foul  negledeth  elementary  and  tranlitory 
things  and  is  raviftied  and  moved  with  the  contemplation  of  celeftial,  which  it  cannot  freely  en)oy 
before  it  be  feparated  from  this  earthly  inclofure  or  prifon  of  the  body,  and  be  reftored  unto  its 

^^^Th^efore  the  foul  is  the  inward  Entelechia  or  perfedion,  or  the  primitive  caufe  of  all  motions 
and  fundions  both  natural  and  animal,  and  the  true  form  of  man.  The  Ancients  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  exprefs  the  obfeure  fenfe  thereof  by  many  deferiptions.  For  they  have  called  it  a  celefti- 
al  fpirit,  and  a  fuperior,  incorporeal,  invifible,  and  immortal  effence,  which  is  to  be  comprehend¬ 
ed  of  it  felf  alone,  that  is,  of  the  ir.ind  or  underftanding.  Others  have  not  cioubted  but  that  we 

have  our  fouls  infpired  by  the  univerfal  divine  mind,  which  as  they  are  alive,  fo  they  do  beftow  hie 

on  the  bodies  unto  whom  they  are  annexed  or  united.  And  although  this  life  be  difperfed  into 
all  the  whole  body,  and  into  every  portion  of  the  fame,  yet  is  it  void  of  all  corporal  weight  or 
mixtion,  and  it  is  wholly  and  alone  in  every  feveral  part,  being  fimple  and  invifible,  without  all 
compofition  or  mixture,  yet  endued  with  many  virtues  and  tacult^s,  which  it  doth  utter  in  divers 
parts  of  the  body  :  For  it  feeleth,  imagineth,  judgeth  remembmth  underftandeth,  and  ruleth  all 
Lrdcfires,  plekres,  and  animal  motions it  feeth,  heareth  fmelleth,  tafteth,  toucheth  j  and  it 
hath  divers  names  of  thefe  fo  many  and  fo  great  fundions,  which  it  performeth  m  divers  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  called  the  foul  of  life  becaufe  it  maketh  the  body  live,,  which  o.  it  felt  is  dead.  It  is 
called  the  firit  or  breath  becaufe  it  infpireth  our  bodies.  It  is  called  reajm',  becaufe  it  diicerneth 
truth  from  falffiood,  as  it  were  by  a  certain  divine  rule.  It  is  termed  the  mind ,  becau  c  i  is 
ful  of  things  paft,  in  recalling  and  remembring  them  :  And  the  wgw’  or  cwwge  , 

caufe  it  giveth  vigor  and  courage  to  the  lluggilh  weight,  or  mafs  ot  the  body.  And  laltly,  it  s 
called  zhekv\k^ndunderjianding:  becaufe  it  comprehendeth  things  that  are  ientible  and  intefti- 
gible.  Becaufe  it  is  incorporeal,  it  cannot  occupy  a  place  by  corporeal  extcntion  i  ^ 
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withftanding  it  filleth  the  whole  body.  It  is  fimple,  becaufe  it  is  but  one  in  clTence,  nor  increafed, 
nor  diminitlied :  for  it  is  no  kfs  in  a  Dwarf  than  in  a  Giant  i  and  It  is  like  pcrfed  and  great  in  an  in¬ 
fant  as  in  a  man,  according  to  its  own  nature. 

But  there  are  three  kinds  of  bodies  informed  by  a  foul  whereby  they  live  :  the  firft  being  the  Three  kinds 
moft  imperfedr,  is  of  plants  5  the  fecond  of  brute  beafts  j  and  the  third  of  men.  The  plants  live  by  of 'i^ing  bo- 
a  vegetative  •,  beads  by  a  fenlltive  *,  and  men  by  an  intelledfive  foul.  And  as  the  fenlitive  foul  of  r  •  ■  • 
brute  beads  is  endued  withallthe  vertues  of  the  vegetative  •>  fo  the  humane  in  telledive  comprehend-  foufeorfeSh 
cth  the  vertues  of  all  the  inferior,  net  feparated  by  any  divifion,  , but  by  being  indivifibly  united  inic  felfallthe 
with  reafon  and  underdanding,  into  one  humane  form  and  foul  whereon  they  depend.  But  becaufe  powers  of  the 
we  have  faid  a  little  before,  that  divers  fundtions  of  the  liie  are  refident,  and  appear  in  divers  parts  of  inferiour* 
the  body,  herein  this  place,  omitting  all  others,  we  will  profecute  thofe  only  which  are  accounted 
the  principal. 

The  principal  fundfions  of  the  humane  foul,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many,  are  fout  in  num¬ 
ber,  proceeding  from  fo  many  faculties,  and  confequently  fpom  one  foul  •,  they  are  thefe  :  The  what  the 
Common  Senfe,  Imagination,  Reafoning,  and  Memory.  And  they  think  that  the  common  or  in-  common  fenfe 
teriour  fenfe  doth  receive  the  forms  and  images  of  fcnfible  things ,  bein  carried  by  the  fpirit  funftion 
through  the  palfage  of  the  nerves,  as  an  indrument  of  the  external  fenfes,  as  it  were  a  melfenger  to  mon'fenfeis 
go  between  them  ,  and  it  ferves  not  only  to  receive  them,  but  alfo  to  know,  perceive,  and  difeern  double, 
them.  For  the  eye,  wherein  the  external  fenfe  of  feeing  confideth,  doth  not  know  white  or  black; 

Therefore  it  cannot  difeern  the  differences  of  colours,  as  neither  the  tongue  tades,  nor  the  nofe  fa¬ 
vours  nor  the  ears  found,  nor  ladly,  the  hands  their  touching  quality  :  yea,  the  eye  doth  not  of  it 
felf  perceive  that  it  feeth,  nor  the  nofe  that  it  fmelleth,  nor  the  ears  that  they  hear,  nor  the  tongue 
that  it  tadeth,  nor  the  hands  that  they  touch.  For  all  thefe  things  are  the  offices  and  fundtions  of 
the  common  fenfe ,  for  this  fenfe  knoweth  that  the  eye  hath  feen  fomething,  either  white,  black,  red, 
a  man,  horfe,  (heep,  or  fome  fuch  like  material  thing  s  yea,  even  when  the  fight  is  gone  and  pad  >  '• 
and  fo  likewife  the  nofe  to  have  fmelled  this  or  that  favour,  the  ear  to  have  heard  this  or  that  found, 
the  tongue  to  have  taded  this  or  that  tade,  and  the  hand  to  have  touched  this  or  that  thing,  be  they 
never  fo  diverfe.  For  all  the  external  fenfes,  and  all  the  fundfions  thereof  do  en^,  and  are  referred 
to  the  Common  fenfe,  as  it  were  the  lines  of  a  circle  from  the  circumference  intb  the  center,  as  it  is 
expreffed  in  this  figure. 


For  which  caufe  it  is  called  the  common  or  principal  fenfe  j  for  that  therein  the  primitive  power 
of  feeling  or  perceiving  is  fituated,  for  it  ufeth  the  minidery  or  fervice  of  the  external  fenfes,  to 
know  many  and  diverfe  things,  whole  differences  it  doth  difeern  and  judge  •,  but  fimple  things,  that 
are  of  themfelves,  and  without  any  compofition  and  connexion,  which  may  conditute  any  thing 
true  or  falfe,  or  any  argumentation,  belongeth  only  to  the  mind,  underdanding,  or  reafon.  For 
this  was  the  counfel  of  nature,  that  the  external  fenfes  diould  receive  the  forms  of  things  fuper* 
ficially,  lightly,  and  gently  only  •,  like  as  a  glafs,  not  to  any  other  end,  but  that  they  Ihould  prefent- 
ly  fend  them  unto  the  Common  fenfe,  as  it  were  unto  their  center  and  prince,  which  he  (  that 
is  to  fay,  the  Common  fenfe  J  delivereth  to  be  collected  unto  the  underdanding  or  reafoning  fa¬ 
culty  of  the  foul,  which  and  Avenois  have  fuppofed  to  be  fituated  in  the  former  part  of  the 


What  caufe 
the  internal  , 
fenfe  is  called 
the  common 
fenfe. 

The  common 
fenfe  under- 
ftandethor 
knoweth  thofe 
things  that  are 
fimple  only. 


brain. 

Next  unto  the  common  fenfe  followeth  the  phantafie  or  imagination,  fo  called  becaufe  of  it  whatimagi- 
arife  the  forms  and  Ideas  that  are  conceived  in  the  mind ,  called  of  the  Greeks  Phantafmata.  nation  is. 
This  doth  never  red, but  in  thofe  that  deep  :  neither  always  in  them,  for  oft-times  in  them  it  cau- 
feth  dreams,  and  caufeth  them  to  fuppofe  they  fee  and  perceive  fuch  things  as  were  never  percei¬ 
ved  by  the  fenfes,  nor  which  the  nature  of  things,  nor  the  order  of  the  world  will  permit.  The  pow¬ 
er  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind  is  fo  great  in  us,  that  it  often  bringeth  the  whole  body  in  fubjediod 
unto  it. 

For  it  is  recorded  in  hidory,  that  Alexander  the  Great  fitting  at  Table,  and  hearing  T’imotheus  the 
Mufician  ling  a  Martial  fonnet  unto  his  Cythern,  that  he  prefently  leaped  from  the  Table,  and  called 
for  arms  •,  but  when  again  the  Mufician  mollified  his  tune,  he  returned  to  the  Table  and  (ate  down  as 
before.  The  power  of  imagination  caufed  by  mufical  harmony  was  fo  great,  that  it  fubjeded  to  it 
the  courage  of  the  worlds  conqueror,  by  whofe  various  motion,  it  would  now  as  it  were  caufe  him 
to  run  headlong  to  arms,  and  then  pacific  and  quiet  him,  and  fo  caufe  him  to  return  to  his  chair  and 
banquetting  again.  And  there  was  one  whofoever  it  was,  who  fome  few  years  agon  feeing  the  Turk 
dance  on  a  rope  on  high  with  both  his  feet  fadned  in  'a  bafin,  turned  his  eyes  from  fo  dangerous  a 
fight  or  fpedacle,  although  came  of  purpofe  to  fee  it,  and  dricken  with  fuch  fear  that  his  body  diook 
and  heart  quaked,  for  fear  led  that  by  fudden  falling  down  headlong  he  diould  break  his  neck.  Many 
looking  down  from  an  high  and  lofty  place,  are  fo  dricken  with  fear,  that  fuddenly  they  fall  down 
headlong,  being  fo  overcome  and  bound  with  the  imagination  of  the  danger,  that  their  own  drength 
is  not  able  to  fudain  them.  Therefore  it  manifedly  appeareth  that  God  hath  dealt  mod  gracioully 
and  lovingly  with  us,  who  unto  this  power  of  imagination,  hath  joined  another,  that  is,  the  faculty 
or  power  of  reafon  and  underdanding  j  which  difeerning  falfe  dangers  and  perils  from  true,  doth 
fudain  and  hold  up  a  man  that  he  may  not  be  overthrown  by  them; 
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what  Reafon  After  this,  appeareth  and  approacheth  to  perform  his  fundion,  the  faculty  of  Reafon,  being  the 
”  ■  Prince  of  all  the  principal  faculties  of  the  foul  s  which  bringeth  together,  compofeth,  joineth  and  re- 

duceth  all  the  fimple,  and  divided  form? or  images  or  things  into  one  heap,  that  by  dividing,  colled- 
ing,  and  reafoning  it  might  difcern  and  try  truth  from  falfhood. 

The  funaions  This  faculty  ofUnderlf anding'or  Reafon  is  fubjed  to  no  faculty  or  inftrument  of  the  body,  but  is 

of  Reafon.  free,  and  penetrateth  into  every  fecret,  intricate  and  hidden  thing  with  an  incredible  celerity  :  by 
which  a  man  feeth  what  will  follow,  perceiveth  the  originals  and  caufes  of  things,  is  not  ignorant  df 
the  proceedings  of  things  s  he  compareth  things  that  are  paft  with  thofe  that  are  prefent  and  to  come, 
decreeing  what  to  follow,  and  what  to  avoid.  This  bridleth  and  with-holdeth  the  furious  motions  of 
the  mind,  bridleth  the  over-hafty  motions  of  the  tongue,  and  admonifheth  the  fpeaker  that  before 
the  words  pafs  out  of  his  mouth,  he  ought  with  diligence  and  diferetion  to  ponder  and  confider  the 
\hing  whereof  he  is  about  to  fpeak. 

What  memory  After  Reafon  and  Judgment  followeth  Memory,  which  keeping  and  conferving  all  forms  and 
images  that  it  receiveth  of  the  fenfes,  and  which  Reafon  (hall  appoint,  and  as  a  faithful  keeper  and 
conferver,  receiveth  all  things,  and  imprinteth  and  fealeth  them  as  well  by  their  own  virtue  and 
power,  as  by  the  impulfion  and  adherence  of  thofe  things  in  the  body  of  the  brain,  without  any 
imprelTion  of  the  mattery  that  when  occafion  ferveth,  we  may  bring  them  forth  there-hence  as 
out  of  a  treafury  or  ftore-houfe.  For  otherwife  to  what  purpofe  were  it  to  read,  hear,  and  note  fo 
many  things,  unlefs  we  were  able  to  keep  and  retain  them  in  mind  by  the  care^  andcuftody  of  the 
Memory  or  Brain  ?  Therefore  affuredly  God  hath  given  us  this  only  remedy  and  prefervative  againft 
the  oblivion  and  ignorance  of  things,  which  although  of  it  felf  and  of  its  own  nature  it  be  of  greater 
Wifdom  the  efficacy,  yet  by  dayly  and  often  meditation  it  is  trimmed  and  made  more  exquifite  and  perfed.  And 
daughter  of  hence  it  was  that  the  Antients  termed  wifdom  the  daughter  of  memory  and  experience.  Many  have 
memory  and  fuppofed  that  the  manfion  or  feat  of  the  Memory,  is  in  the  hinder  part,  or  in  the  ventricle  of  the  Ce- 
experience.  rebellum^  by  reafon  that  it  is  apt  to  receive  the  forms  of  things,  becaufe  of  the  engrafted  drinefs  and 
hardnels  thereof. 


what  an  ex¬ 
crement  is. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  natural  excrements  in  general^  and  efpecially  of  thofe  that  the  child 
or  infant  being  in  the  raomb  excludeth, 

BEfore  I  declare  what  excrements  the  infant  excludeth  in  the  womb,  and  by  What  palTages,  I 
think  it  good  to  fpeak  of  the  excrements  which  all  men  dc  naturally  void  •,  All  that  is  called 
an  excrement  which  nature  is  accu(tomed  to  feparate  and  call  out  from  the  laudable  and  nou- 
rifhing  juice.  There  are  many  kinds  of  thofe  excrements. 

The  firft  is  of  the  firft  concodion,  wliich  is  performed  in  the  ftomach,  which  being  driven  down 
into  the  inteftines  or  guts,  is  voided  by  the  fundament* 

The  fecond  cometh  from  the  Liver,  and  it  ufually  is  three-fold,  or  of  three  kinds  *,  one  choler- 
ick,  whereof  a  great  portion  is  fent  into  the  bladder  of  the  gall,  that  by  fweating  out  there-hence, 
it  might  ftir  up  the  expulfive  faculty  of  the  guts  to  expel  and  exclude  the  excrements.  The  other 
is  like  untowhay,  which  gocth  with  the  blood  into  the  veins,  and  is  as  it  were  a  vehicle  thereto 
to  bring  it  unto  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  into  every  capillar  vein  for  to  nourilh  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  •,  and  after  it  hath  performed  that  fundion,  it  is  partly  expelled  by  fweat,  and  partly  fent  into 
the  bladder  and  fo  excluded  with  the  urine.  The  third  is  the  melancholick  excrement  which 
being  drawn  by  the  milt,  the  purer  and  thinner  part  thereof  goeth  into  nourilhment  of  the  milt, 
and  after  the  remnant  is  partly  purged  out  downwards  by  the  Hemorrhoidal  veins,  and  partly  fent  to 
the  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  to  Itimulate  and  provoke  the  appetite.  The  laft  cometh  of  the  laft  con¬ 
codion  which  is  diffolved  in  the  habit  of  the  body,  and  breathed  out,  partly  by  infenfible  tranfpira- 
tion,  is  partly  confumed  by  fweating,  and  partly  floweth  out  by  the  evident  and  manifeft  palTages 
that  are  proper  to  every  part :  as  it  happeneth  in  the  brain  before  all  other  parts  j  for  it  doth  unload 
it  felf  of  this  kind  of  excrements  by  the  paflages  of  the  nofe,  mouth,  ears,  eyes,  palat-bone  and  fu¬ 
tures  of  the  skull. 

Therefore  if  any  of  thefe  excrements  be  ftayed  altogether,  or  any  longer  than  it  is  meet  they  (hould, 
the  default  is  to  be  amended  by  diet  and  medicine.  F  urthermore  there  are  other  forts  of  excrements 
not  natural,  of  which  we  have  entreated  at  large  in  our  book  of  the  Peftilence. 

When  the  infant  is  in  the  mothers  womb,  until  he  is  fully  and  abfolutely  formed  in  all  the  li¬ 
neaments  of  his  body,  he  fends  forth  his  urine  by  the  paflages  of  the  navel  or  urachus.  But  a  little 
before  the  time  of  child-birth,  the  urachus  is  clofed,  and  then  the  man-child  voideth  his  urine 
by  the  conduit  of  the  yard,  and  the  woman-child  by  the.neck  of  the  womb.  This  urine  is  gathered 
together  and  contained  in  the  coat  Chorion  or  Allantoides^  together  with  the  other  excrements,  that 
is  to  fay,  fweat  and  fuch  whayi(h  fuperfluities  of  the  menftrual  matter,  for  the  more  ealle  bearing 
up  of  the  floating  or  fwimming  child.  But  in  the  time  of  child-birth,  when  the  infant  by  kicking 
.  breaketh  the  membranes,  thofe  humors  run  out,  which  when  the  midwives  perceive,  they  take  it 
as  a  certain  lign  that  the  child  is  at  hand.  For  if  the  infant  come  forth  together  with  thofe  waters, 
the  birth  is  like  to  be  more  eafie,  and  with  better  fuccefs  ?  for  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  all  the 
genitals  are  fo  by  their  moifture  relaxed  and  made  flippery,  that  by  the  endeavour  and  ftirring  of 
the  infant,  the  birth  will  be  more  eafie,  and  with  better  fuccefs :  contrariwife,  if  the  infant  be 
not  excluded  before  all  thefe  humors  be  wholly  flown  out  and  gone,  but  remaineth  as  it  were  in 
a  dry  place,  prefently  through  drinefs  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  all  the  genitals  will  be  contradl:- 
cd  and  drawn  together,  fo  that  the  birth  of  the  child  will  be  very  difficult  and  hard,  unlefs  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  to  amend  that  default,  be  anointed  with  oyl  or  fome  other  relaxing  liquor. 

Moreover 
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Moreover,  when  the  child  is  in  the  womb,  he  voidcth  no  ‘extrcments  by  the  Fundament,  unlefs  it 
be  when  at  the  time  of  the  birth,  the  proper  membranes  and  receptacles  are  burftby  thelWvino-of 
the  infant-,  for  he  doth  not  take  his  meat  at  the  mouth*,  wherefore  the  ftomach  is  idle  then,  tnd 
doth  not  execute  the  office  of  turning  the  meats  into  cbylus^  nor  of  any  other  concodioh  *,  where¬ 
fore  nothing  can  go  down  from  it  into  the  guts.  Neither  have  I  feldom  feen  infants  born  without  Children  borw 
any  hole  in  their  fundament,  fo  that  I  have  been  conftrained  with  a  knife  to  cut  in  funder  the  mem-  ^  Pf*f' 

brane  or  tunicle  that  grew  over  and  flopped  it.  And  how  can  fuch  excrements  be  engendred,  when  fundament!*^ 
the  child  being  in  the  womb,  is  nourilhed  with  the  more  laudable  portion  of  the  menllrual  bloud  j 
therefore  the  ilfue  or  child  is  w*ont  to  yield  or  avoid  two  kinds  or  forts  of  excrements,  fo  long  as  he  is 
in  the  womb,  that  is  to  fay,  fweat  and  urine,  in  both  which  he  fwims  s  but  they  are  feparated  by 
themfelves,  by  a  certain  tunicle  called  Allantoides^  as  it  may  be  feen  in  kids,  dogs,  Iheep,  and  other 
brute  beafls  j  for  as  much  as  in  mankind  the  tunicle  Chorion  and  Allantoides  or  FarciminalU^  be  all  one 
membrane.  If  the  woman  be  great  of  a  man-child,  file  is  more  merry,  flrong  and  better  coloured, 
all  the  time  of  her  child-bearing  i  but  if  a  woman-child,  fhe  is  ill  coloured,  becaufe  tliat  women  are  .  ' 

not  fo  hot  as  men. 

The  males  begin  to  flir  within  three  months  and  a  half,  but  females  after :  if  a  woman  conceive  a 
male-child,  fhe  hath  all  her  right  parts  flrongerto  every  work:  wherefore  they  do  begin  to  fet  for¬ 
wards  their  right  foot  hrfl  in  going,  and  when  they  arife  they  lean  on  the  right  arm,  the  right  dug 
willfooner  fwell  and  wax  hard :  the  male-child  flir  more  in  the  right  fide  than  in  the  left,  and  the 
female-children  rather  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  fide. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

With  Tfhat  travail  the  Child  is  brought  into  the  worlds  and  of  the  caufe  of  this  labour  and  travaiU 


WHen  the  natural  prefixed  and  preferibed  time  of  child-birth  is  come,  the  child  being  then 
grown  greater,  requires  a  greater  quantity  of  food  :  which  when  he  cannot  receive  in 
fufficient  meafure  by  his  navel,  with  great  labour  and  flriving  he  endeavoreth  to  get 
forth  :  therefore  then  he  is  moved  with  a  flronger  violence, and  doth  break  the  membranes  wherein  he 
is  contained.  Then  the  womb,  becaufe  it  is  no  able  to  endure  fuch  violent  motions,  nor  fullain  or 
hold  up  the  child  any  longer,  by  reafbn  that  the  conceptacles  of  the  membranes  are  broken  afunder, 
is  relaved,  and  then  the  child  purfuingthe  air  which  he  feeleth  to  enter  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
which  then  is  very  wide  and  gaping,  is  carried  with  his  head  downwards,  and  focometh  into  the  Whythcinfanc 
world  with  great  pain  both  unto  it  felf,  and  alfo  unto  his  Mother,  by  reafon  of  the  tendernefs  of  his  h  born  fome- 
body,  and  alfo  by  reafon  of  the  nervous  neck  of  his  mothers  womb,  and  feparation  of  the  bone  cal-  h^df^wardf 
led  Os  Ilium  from  the  bone  called  Os  facrum.  For  unlefs  thofe  bones  were  drawn  in  funder,  how  in  the  time  of 
could  not  only  twins  that  cleave  fall  together,  but  alfo  one  child  alone,  come  forth  forth  at  fo  narrow  child-  birth, 
a  palTage  as  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  *,  Not  only  reafon,  but  alfo  experience  confirmeth  it  for  I  o-  ^ 

pened  the  bodies  of  women  prefently  after  they  have  died  in  travail  in  child-birth,  in  whom  I  have 
found  the  bones  of  Ilium  to  be  drrawn  the  bredth  of  ones  finger  from  Os  facrum  :  and  moreover ,  in  drawn  and  ex* 
many  unto  whom  I  have  been  called,  being  in  great  extremity  of  difficult  and  hard  travail,  I  have  tended  one 
not  only  heard,  but  alfo  felt  the  bones  to  crackle  and  make  a  noife,  when  I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  another^ 
coccyx  or  rump,  by  the  violence  of  the  dillention.  Alfo  honeft  matrons  have  declared  unto  me  that 
they  themfelves,  a  few  days  before  the  birth,  have  felt  and  heard  the  noife  of  thofe  bones  feparating 
themfelves  one  from  another  with  great  pain.  Alfo  a  long  time  after  the  birth  many  do  feel  greal: 
pain  and  ach  about  the  region  of  the  coccyx  and  Os  facrum^  fo  that  when  nature  is  not  able  to  repair 
the  diffolved  continuity  of  the  bones  olllium^  they  are  conftrained  to  halt  all  the  days  of  their  life  after. 

But  the  bones  of  the  (hare  called  OJfa  pubis^  I  have  never  feen  to  be  feparated,  as  many  do  alfo  affirm. 

It  is  reported  that  in  Italy  the  coccyx  or  rump  in  all  Maidens  is  broken  that  when  they  come  to  be  An  Italian  fag 
married  they  may  bear  children  with  leffer  travail  in  child-birth  *,  but  this  is  a  forged  tale,  for  that  ble. 

.  bone  being  broken,is  naturally  and  of  its  own  accord  repaired,  and  joined  together  again  with  a  Cal- 
whereby  the  birth  of  the  child  will  be  more  difficult  and  hard.  '  . 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  thefituation  of  the  infant  in  the  womb. 

REafon  cannot  fhew  the  certain  fituatiou  of  the  infant  in  the  womb,  for  I  have  found  it  alto-  The  fituation 
gether  uncertain,  variable  and  diverfe  both  in  living  and  dead  women  :  in  the  dead  by  of  the  infant 
opening  their  bodies  prefently  after  they  were  dead  and  in  the  living  by  helping  them  by  4^  womb 
the  indullry  of  my  hand,  when  they  have  been  in  danger  ofperilhing  by  travail  of  child-birth :  for  by 
putting  my  hand  into  the  womb,  I  have  felt  the  infant  coming  forth,  fometimes  with  his  feet  for¬ 
ward,  and  fometime  with  his  hands  and  feet  turned  backwards,  and  fometimes  forwards,  as  the  fi" 
gure  following  plainly  deferibeth. 
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I  have  often  found  them  coming  forth  with  their  knees  forwards,  and  fbmetimes  with  one  of  the 
feet,  and  fometimes  with  their  belly  forwards,  their  hands  and  feet  being  lifted  upwards,  as  the  for¬ 
mer  figure  fheweth  at  large. 


Sometimes  I 
have  found  the 
Infant  coming 
ivith  hU  feet 
doppnrpards  fin¬ 
ding  atpide^  and 
fometimes  hcad- 
longfiiretcbing  one 
of  his  arms  down¬ 
ward  out  atlength 
and  that  was  an 
Hermaphrodite^as 
this  figure  plainly 
declareth. 


Onetime  I  ob- 
fervedin  the  birth 
of  twins  that  the 
one  came  with  his 
head  forwards  , 
and  the  other  with 
hisfeetj  according 
as  here  I  have 
thought  good  to  de¬ 
fer  ibe  them. 


In  the  bodies  of  women  that  died  in  travail  of  child  lhave  fometimes  found  children  no  bigger 
than  if  they  had  been  but  four  moneths  in  the  womb,  fituated  in  a  round  compafs  like  a  hoop,  with 
their  head  bowed  down  to  their  knees,  wjth  both  their  hands  under  the  knees,  and  their  heels 
clofe  to  their  buttocks.  And  moreover,  I  proteft  before  God  that  I  foiuid  a  child  being  yet 
alive  in  the  body  of  his  mother  (  whom  I  opened  fo  foon  as  fhe  was  dead  )  lying  all  along 
llretched  out,  with  his  face  upwards ,  andthepalms  of  his  hands  joined  together,  as  if  he  was  at 
prayer. 


C  H  A  P.  XV.  '  ,  r 

IFlokh  is  the  legitimate  and  natural^  and  which  the  illegitimate  or  unnaturaHme  of  childrbirtk 


Mankind  hath 
no  certain 
time  of  bring¬ 
ing  forth 
young. 


Why  the  child 
is  fcarce  alire 
in  the  eighth 
month. 


Llh.  4.  hifl. 
anim.  cap,  7. 


O  all  living  creatures,  except  Man,  the  time  of  conception  and  bringing  forth  their  young 
is  certain  and  definite  •,  but  the  iffue  of  Mancometh  into  the  world,  fometimes  in  the  fe- 
jRj,  venth,  fometimes  in  the  eighth,  and  fometimes  which  is  moft  frequent,  in  the  ninth 
month*,  fometimes  in  the  tenth  month  *,  yea  fometimes  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  month. 
Majfurinus  reports  that  Lucius  La^yrmx\\t  Pretor,  the  fecond  heir  commencing  a  fuit,  gave  the  pol- 
feiTion  of  the  goods  away  from  him,  feeing  the  Mother  of  thpChild  affirmed  that  me  went  thirteai 
months  therewith,  being  there  is  no  certain  definite  time  of  Child-birth.  The  child  that  is  born  in 
the  fixth  month,  cannot  be  long  lived,  becaufe  at  that  time  all  his  body  or.  members  are  not  perfectly 

finifhed,  or  abfolutely  formed.  In  the  feventh  month  k  is  proved  by  reafon  and  experience: that  the 

infant  may  be  long  lived.  But  in  the  eighth  month  it  is  feldom  or  never  long  lived  :  the  reafon 
thereofis,  as  the  Aftronomers  foppofe,  becaufeat  that  time  Saturn  ruleth,  whofecoldnefsanddrinefs 
is  contrary  to  the  original  of  life  *.  but  yet  the  phyfical  reafon  is  more  true  for  the  Phyficians  fay 
that  the  child  in  the  womb  doth  oft-times  in  the  feventh  month  flrive  to  be  fet  at  liberty  from  the  m- 
clofureofthe  womb,  and  thereforejtcontendeth  and  laboureth  greatly,  and  fo  with  labouring  and 
flriving  it  becometh  weak,  that  all  the  time  of  the  eighth  month  it  cannot  recover  his  ftrength  again, 
whereby  it  may  renew  his  accuftomed  nfe  of  ftriving,  and  that  fome  by  fuch  labouring  and  nriving 
hurt  thcmfelves,  and  fo  die.  Yet  fome  ftrongand  lufty  women  arc  thought  to  bring  forth  their  chil¬ 
dren,  being  lively  and  ftrong,  on  the  eighth  month,  as  Arifiotle  tefHheth  of  the  Egyptiaiw^  the  Poets 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ille  oiNaxus^  and  many  of  the  Spaniards.  Furthermore  I  cannot  iumc^ntly 
marvel,  that  the  womb,  which  all  the  time  of  child-bearing  is  fo  clofed  together,  that  one  can  Icaice 
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put  a  probe  into  it,  unlefs  it  be  by  fuperfoetation,  or  when  it  is  open  for  a  (liort  time  to  purge  it  fel^ 
that  prefently  before  the  time  of  child-birth,  it  fhould  gape  and  wax  fo  wide,  that  the  infant  may 
pafs  through  it,  and  prefently  after  it  clofe  up  again  as  if  it  had  never  been  opened.  But  becaufc  that 
the  travail  of  the  firll:  time  of  child-birth  is  wont  to  be  very  difficult  and  grievous,  I  think  it  not  un¬ 
meet  that  all  women,  a  little  before  the  time  of  their  Hrif  travail,  anoint  and  relax  their  privy  parts 
with  the  unguent  here  delcribed.  1^,/per,  ceti^  ^ij.  oL  amygd,  dul.  ^iv.  ccra  alb,  &  medtfl,  cervin.  |iij, 
axmg,  anf,  &  gaJlin,  an.  1],  tereb.  vcnet,  ^ij.  make  thereof  an  ointment  to  anoint  the  thighs,  ffiare, 
privy  parts  and  genitals.  Furthermore,  it  fhall  not  be  unprofitable,  to  make  a  trufs  or  girdle  of 
moft  thin  and  gentle  dog-skin,  which  being  alfo  anointed  with  the  fame  unguent,"  may  ferve  very 
neceflarily  for  the  better  carrying  of  the  infant  in  the  womb.  Alfo  baths  that  are  made  of  the  deco- 
(Stion  of  mollifying  herbs,  are  alfo  very  profitable  to  relax  the  privy  parts  a  little  before  the  time  of  the 
birth.  That  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  natural  and  ealie birth,  when  the  infant  cometh  forth  with  his  head  natural 
forwards,  prefently  following  the  flux  of  waters  and  that  is  more  difficult,  when  the  infant  cometh 
with  his  feet  forwards :  all  the  other  ways  are  mofl  difficult.  Therefore  Midwives  are  to  be  admo-  ^  ^ 

nifhed  that  as  often  as  they  perceive  the  child  to  be  coming  forth  none  of  thofe  ways,  but  cither  with 
his  belly  or  his  back  forwards,  as  it  were  doubled  i  or  elfe  with  his  hands  and  feet  together ,  or 
with  his  head  forwards,  and  one  of  his  hands  ftretched  out,  that  they  ffiould  turn  it,  and  draw  it  out 
by  the  feet  s  for  the  doing  whereof,  if  they  be  not  fufficient,  let  them  crave  the  alliftance  and  help  of 
fome  expert  Chirurgion.  ^  , 


.  CHAP.  XVI. 

Signs  of  the  birth  at  hand, 

■'Here  vvill  be  great  pain  under  the  navel,  and  at  the  groins,  and  fpreading  therehence  toward 
the  FerffW  of  the  loins,  and  then  efpecially  when  they  are  drawn  back  from  the 
the  bones  Ilia  and  the  Coccyx  are  thrufl  outward,  the  genitals  fwell  with  pain,  and  a  certain 
FeVer-like  lhaking  invades  the  body,  the  face  waxeth  red  by  reafon  of  the  endeavour  of  nature,  ar¬ 
med  unto  the  expulfion  of  the  infant.  And  when  thefe  figns  appear,  let  all  things  be  prepared  ready 
to  the  child-birth.  Therefore  firfi:  of  all  let  the  woman  that  is  in  travail  be  placed  in  her  bed  conve-  fjov^  the  wd- 
niently,  neither  with  her  face  upwards,  nor  fitting,  but  with  her  back  upwards  and  fomewhat  high,  man  that  tri- 
that  Ihe  may  breath  at  more  liberty,  and  have  the  more  power  or  ftrength  to  labour.  Therefore  the  vaileth  in 
ought  to  have  her  legs  wide  one  from  another,  and  crooked, or  her  heels  fomewhat  bowed  up  towards  ckijd-^birth 
her  buttocks, fo  that  ftie  may  lean  on  a  ftaff  that  muft  be  placed  overthwart  thebed.There  are  fome  that  i^^her  beffi  ^ 
do  travail  in  a  ftool  or  a  chair  made  for  the  fame  purpofe ;  others  {landing  on  their  feet,  and  leaning 
on  the  poft  or  pillar  of  the  bed.  But  you  mufl  take  diligent  heed  that  you  do  not  exhott  or  perfwade 
the  woman  in  travail  to  flrive  or  labour  to  expel  the  birth  before  the  fore-named  figns  thereof  do  ma- 
nifeftly  Ihew  that  it  is  at  hand.  For  by  fuch labour  or  pains  (he  might  be  wearied  or  fo  weakned,  that 
that  when  {he  fliould  flrive  or  labour,  Ihe  (hall  have  no  power  or  flrength  fo  to  do.  If  all  thefe  things 
do  fall  out  well  in  the  child-birth,  the  bufinefs  is  to  be  committed  to  nature,  and  to  the  Midwife,  '  , 

And  the  woman  with  child  muft  onlj  be  admoniftied  that  when  (he  feeleth  very  ftrong  pain,  that  (he 
prefently  therewith  flrive  with  moft  ftrong  exprelTion,  (hutting  her  mouth  and  nofc  if(he  pleafe,  and 
at  the  fame  time  let  the  Midwife  with  her  hands  force  the  infant  from  above  downwards.  But  if  the 
birth  be  more  difficult  and  painful,  by  reafon  that  the  vyaters  wherein  the  infant  lay  are  flown  out 
long  before,  and  the  womb  be  dry,  this  ointment  following  is  to  be  prepared.  IV.  butyri  recentiifme  An  unftion  t® 
Jdle  in  aqua  artemifi£  loti^  ^i],  mucaginis  ficuum^  femin.  Uni  &  althe£^  cum  aqua  faUn£  extract £^  §  p.  jywh  the  de- 

oki  liliorum^  f],  make  thereof  an  ointment,  wherewith  let  the  Midwife  often  anoint  the  fecret  parts.  that  are*” 
Alfo  this  powder  following  may  be  prepared.  fV.  Cinnamon,  con,  cajji£fijiul.didamni  an,  facch.  al-  flowed  out  tool 
hi  ad  pondus  omnium  :  mak^e  thereof  a  moft  fubtil  and 'fine  powder.  Let  the  woman  that  is  in  extre-  long  before 
mity  by  reafon  of  difficult  and  painful  travail  in  child-birth,  take  half  an  ounce  thereof  at  a  time,  with  the  birth, 
a  decodion  of  line-feed,  ordn  white  wine,  for  it  will  caufe  more  fpeedy  and  eafie  deliverance  of  the  ^aEpeed^y 

child.  deliverance  in 

Moreover  let  the  Midwife  anoint  her  hands  with  this  ointment  following,  as  often  as  (lie  putteth  child-  birth. 

them  into  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  therewith  alfo  anoint  the  parts  about  it.  K'.  old  ex  feminibus 
lini^  ‘%)\^.olddecajioreo^  ^\<.galli£  mofchat£  ^  3iij.  ladanit],  make  thereof  a  liniment.  Moreover, 
you  -may  provoke  fneefing,  by  putting  a  little  pepper  or  white  hellebore  in  powder  into  the  noftrils. 

Line-feed  beaten,  and  given  in  potion,  with  the  water  of  Mugwort  and  Savine,  is  fuppofed  to  caufe  5- 
fpeedy  deliverance.  Alfo  the  medicine  following  is  commended  for  the  fame  purpofe.  R.  corticU  a  potion 
caj[f£  fijiul.  conqMaJfat£  |ij.  cicer.  rub,  m  fL  buViant  cum  vino  albo  &  aqua  fufficknti  ^  fub  finem  ad-  hng  fpeedy 
dendo  fahin£  3ij.  in  colatura  pro  dofi  adde  cinam.  croci  gr.v],  make  thereof  a  potion,  which  tleliVerancei 

being  taken,  let  fneefing  be  provoked,  as  it  is  above-faid,  and  let  her  (hut  or  clofe  her  mouth  and 
noftrils. 

Many  times  ithappeneth  that  the  infant  cometh  into  the  world  out  of  the  womb,  having  his  head 
covered  or  wrapped  about  with  a  portion  of  the  fecundine  or  tunicle  wherein  it  is  inclofed,  efpecially, 
when  by  the  much,  ftrong,  and  happy  ftriving  of  the  mother,  he  cometh  forth  together  with  the 
water  wherein  it  lieth  in  the  womb,  and  then  the  Midwives  prophefie  or  fore-tell  that  the  child  flhall 
be  happy,  becaufe  he  is  born  as  it  were  with  a  hood  on  his  head.  But  I  fuppofe  that  it  doth  betoken 
health  ofbody  both  to  ihe  infant  and  alfo  to  his  mother*,  for  it  is  a  token  of  eafie  deliverance.  For 
when  the  birth  is  difficult  and  painful,  the  child  never  bringeth  that  membrane  out  with  him,  but  it  'Vhata  wo- 
remaineth  behind  in  the  paffages  of  the  genitals  or  fecret  parts,  becaufe  they  are  narrow.  For  even  fo  ["ke  pre* 
the  Snake  or  Adder  when  (he  (hould  caft  her  skin  thereby  to  renew  her  age,  creepeth  through  fome  fently  after  hej 
narrow  or  ftrait  paftage.  Prefently  after  birth,  the  woman  fo  delivered  muft  take  two  or  three  fpoon-  ddiveranccj 
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fulls  of  the  dil  of  fweet  almonds  extraded  without  fire,  and  tempered  with  fugar.  Some  will  rather 
ufe  the  yolks  of  eggs  with  fugar,  fome  the  wine  called  Hypocras,  others  cullifes  or  gelly :  but  always 
divers  things  are  to  be  ufed,  according  as  the  Patient  or  the  woman  in  child-bed  (hall  be  grieved,  and 
as  the  Phyfician  (hall  give  counfel,  both  to  eafe  and  affwage  the  furious  torments  and  pain  of  the 

throws,  to  recover  her  llrength  and  nourilh  her. 

The  caufe  of  Throws  come  prefently  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  becaufe  that  then  the  veins  (nature  being  whol-  , 
the  after-  |y  converted  to  expulfion)  caft  out  the  reliques  of  the-menftrual  matter  that  hath  been  fupprelfed  for 
Throws.  fpace  of  nine  months,  into  the  womb  with  great  violence,  which  becaufe  they  are  grofs,  flimy 

and  dreggifti,  cannot  come  forth  without  great  pain  both  to  the  veins  from  whence  they  come,  and 
alfo  unto  the  womb  whereunto  they  go :  alfo  then  by  the  converfion  of  that  portion  thereof  that  re- 
maineth  into  wind,  and  by  the  undifereet  admiflfion  of  the  air  in  the  time  of  the  child-birth,  the 
womb  and  all  the  fecret  parts  will  fwell,  unlefs  it  be  prevented  with  fome  digefting,  repelling  or  mol¬ 
lifying  oil,  or  by  artificial  rowling  of  the  parts  about  the  belly. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

JFhat  is  to  he  done  fcefently  after  the  child  is  horn. 


Why  thefe-  *^B^Refently  after  the  child  is  born,  the  Midwife  muft  draw  away  the  fecundine  or  after-birth, 
eundineoraf-  as  gently  as  (he  can  :  but  if  (he  cannot,  let  her  put  her  hands  into  the  womb,  and  fo  draw  it 

ter.birth  muft,  feparating  it  from  the  other  parts  •,  for  otherwife  if  it  (hould  continue  longer,  it  would 

^refendyS  be  more  difficult  to  be  gotten  out,  becaufe  that  prefently  after  the  birth  the  orifice  o^he  womb  is 
the  birth  of  drawn  together  and  clofed,  and  then  all  the  fecundine  muft  be  taken  from  the  child.  Therefore  the  ' 

the  child.  navel-ftring  muft  be  tied  with  a  doable  thred  an  inch  from  the  belly.  Let  not  the  knot  be  too  hard. 

The  binding  navel-ftring  which  is  without  the  knot,  ffiould  fall  away  fooner  than  it  ought, 

navef  ftrine  neither  too  Hack  or  loofe,  left  that  an  exceeding  aild  mortal  flux  of  blood  (hould  follow  after  it  is  cut 
after  the  birth,  off,  and  left  that  through  it  (that  is  to  fay,  the  navel-ftring)  the  cold  air  ftiould  enter  into  the  childs 
body.  When  the  knot  is  fo  made,  the  navel-ftring  muft  be  cut  in  funder  the  bredth  of  two  fingers 
beneath  it  with  a  (harp  knife.  Upon  the  fedlion  you  muft  apply  a  double  linnen  cloth  dipped  * 
in  oyl  of  Rofes,  or  of  fweet  Almonds,  to  mitigate  the  pain  •,  for  fo  within  a  few  days  after,  that 
which  is  beneath  the  knot  will  fall  away  being  deftitute  of  life  and  nouriffiment,  by  reafon  that 
the  vein  and  artery  are  tied  fo  clofe,  that  no  life  nor  nouriffiment  can  come  unto  it:  commonly 
all  Midwives  do  let  it  lie  unto  the  bare  belly  of  the  infant,  whereof  cometh  grievous  pain  and  gri¬ 
ping,  by  reafon  of  the  coldnefs  thereof  wliich  dieth  by  little  and  little  as  deftitute  of  vital  heat.  But 
it  were  far  better  to  rowl  it  in  foft  cotten  or  lint,  until  it  be  mortified,  and  fo  fall  away. 

Thofe  midwives  do  unadvifedly,  who  fo  foon  as  the  infant  is  born  do  prefently  tie  the  navel- 
ftring  and  cut  it  off,  not  locking  firft  for  the  avoiding  of  the  fecundine.  When  all  thefe  things  are 
done,  the  infant  muft  be  wiped,  cleanfed  and  rubbed  from  all  filth  and  excrement  with  oil  of  Rofes 
or  Myrtles.  For  thereby  the  pores  of  the  skin  will  be  better  ffiut,  and  the  habit  of  the  body  the  more 
llrengthened. 

There  be  fome  that  waffi  infants  at  that  time  in  warm  water  and  red  wine,  and  afterwards  anoint 
them  with  the  fore-named  oils.  Others  waffi  them  not  in  wine  alone,  but  boil  therein  red  Rofes 
and  the  leaves  of  Myrtles,  adding  thereto  a  little  fait  •,  and  then  ufing  this  lotion  for  the  fpace  of  five 
or  fix  days,  they  not  only  waffi  away  the  filth,  but  alfo  refolve  and  digeft,  iftherebeany  hard  or 
contufed  place  in  the  infants  tender  body,  by  reafon  of  the  hard  travail  and  labour  in  child-birth. 

The  defaults  Their  toes  and  fingers  muft  be  handled,  drawn  afunder  and  bowed,  and  the  joints  of  the  arms  and 
that  are  com-  ]eg5  muft  be  extended  and  bowed  for  many  days  and  often  '•>  that  thereby  that  portion  of  the  cxcre- 
monly  in  chil-  humor  that  remaineth  in  the  joints,by  motion  may  be  heated  andTefolved.  If  there  be  any  de- 

dren  newly  members  either  in  conformation,  conftrudfion  or  fociety  with  thofe  that  are  adjoining  to 

The  defaults  of  them, it  muft  be  corredfed  or  amended  with  fpeed .  Moreover, you  muft  look  whether  any  of  the  natu- 
confornaation  ^al  paffages  be  ftopped,or  covered  with  a  membrane,as  it  often  happeneth.  For  if  any  fuch  cover  or 
muft  be  fpee-  flop  the  orifices  of  the  ears,  noftrils,  mouth,  yard  or  womb,  it  muft  be  cut  in  funder  by  the  Chirur- 
dily  amended.  and  the  paffage  muft  be  kept  open  by  putting  in  of  tents,  peffaries  or  dofels,  left  otherwife  they 
ffiould  join  together  again  after  they  are  cut.  If  he  have  one  finger  more  than  he  ffiould  naturally,  if 
his  fingers  do  cleave  clofe  together,  like  unto  the  feet  of  a  Goofeor  Duck,  if  the  ligamental  mem¬ 
brane  that  is  under  the  tongue  be  more  ffiort  and  ftiffer  than  it  ought,  that  the  infant  cannot  fuck, 
nor  in  time  to  come,  fpeak,  by  reafon  thereof  i  and  if  there  be  any  other  thing  contraryto  nature,  it 
muft  be  all  amended  by  the  induftry  of  fome  expert  Chirurgion. 

Many  times  in  children  newly  born,  there  fticketh  on  the  inner-  fide  of  their  mouth  and  on  their 
tongue,  a  certain  chalky  fubftance,  both  in  colour  and  in  confiftence  i  this  effed:  proceeding  from 
the  diftemperature  of  the  mouth,  the  French-men  call  it  the  white  Cancer.  It  will  not  permit  the  in¬ 
fant  to  fuck,  and  will  ffiortly  breed  and  degenerate  into  ulcers  that  will  creep  into  the  jaws,  and 
Remedies  for  even  unto  the  throat, and  unlefs  it  be  cleanfed  fpeedily,  will  be  their  death.  For  remedy  whereof,  it 
the  Cancer  in  a  muft  be  cleanfed  by  Deterfives,  as  with  a  linnen  cloth  bound  to  a  little  ftick,  and  dipped  in  a  medi- 
childs  mouth,  cine  of  an  indifferent  confiftence  made  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  hony  and'  fugar.  For  by  rubbing 
this  gently  on  it,  the  filth  may  be  mollified,  and  fo  cleanfed  or  waffied  away. 

Moreover  it  will  be  very  meet  and  convenient  to  give  the  infant  one  fpoonful  of  oil  of  almonds,  to 
make  his  belly  loofe  and  flippery,  to  affwage  the  roughnefs  of  the  weafon  and  gullet,  and  to  diffolve 
the  tough  phlegm,  which  caufeth  a  cough,  and  fometimes  difficulty  of  breathing.  If  the  eye-lids 
cleave  together,  or  if  they  be  joined  together,  or  agglutinated  to  the  coats  cornea  or  adnata  v  it  the 
watery  tumor  called  hydrocephalos  affedt  the  head,  then  muft  they  be  cured  by  the  proper  remedies 
^  formerly  preferibed,  againft  each  difeafe. 
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Many  from  their  birth  have  fpots  or  marks,  which  the  common  people  of  call  Signer^  that 
is,  marks  or  figns.  Some  of  thefe  are  plain  and  equal  with  the  skin,  others  are  railed  up  in  little  tu¬ 
mors,  and  like  unto  warts,  fome  have  hairs  upon  them,  many;  times  they  arefmooth,  black  or  pale  i 
yet  for  the  moft  part  red.  When  they  rife  in  the  face,  they  fpread  abroad  thereon  many  times  with 
great  deformity.  Many  think  the  caufe  therc^of  to  be  a  certain  portion  of  menftrual  matter  cleaving 
to  the  fides  of  the  womb,  coming  of  a  frelh  flux,  if  happily  a  man  do  yet  ufe  copulation  with  the 
woman,  or  elfe  diflilling  out  of  the  veins  into  the  womb,  mixed  and  concorporated  with  the  feeds  at 
that  time  when  they  are  congealed,  infecSting  this  or  that  part  of  the  ilfue  being  drawn  out  of  the 
feminal  body,  with  their  own  colour.  Women  refer  the  caufe  thereof  unto  their  longing  when  they 
are  with  childi  which  may  imprint  the  image  of  the  thing  they  long  for  or  defire,  in  the  child  or  ilfue 
that  is  not  as  yet  formed  (as  the  force  and  power  of  imagination  in  humane  bodies  is  very  great :  )  but 
when  the  child  is  formed,  no  imagination  is  able  to  leave  the  impreffion  of  any  thing  in  it,  no  more  ufableof 
than  it  couldjcaufe  horns  to  grow  on  the  head  of  King  Chypus  as  he  llept  prefently  after  he  was  return-  King  chypiu. 
ed  from  attentively  beholding  Bulls  lighting  together.  Some  ot  thofe  fpots  be  curable,  others  not  i 
as  thofe  that  are  great,  and  thofe  that  are  on  the  lips,  noflrils,  and  eye-lids.  But  thofe  that  are  like  which  uncu- 
unto  warts,  becaufe  they  are  partakers  of -a  certain  malign  quality  and  melancholick  matter,  which  rable. 
may  be  irritated  by  endeavouring  to  cure  them,  are  not  to  be  medled  with  at  all,  for  being  troubled 
and  angered,  they  foon  turn  into  a  Cancer  (which  they  c^MNoli  ms  tangere)  thofe  that  are  curable  Which  and 
are  fmall,  and  in  fuch  parts  as  they  may  be  dealt  withall  without  danger.  Therefore  they  mufl  be 
pierced  through  by  the  roots  with  a  needle  and  a  thred,  and  fo  being  lifted  up  by  the  ends  of  thethred^“^^^^^* 
they  mufl  be  cut  away,  and  the  wound  that  remained!  muft  be  cured  according  to  the  general  me¬ 
thod  of  wounds. 

There  are  fome  that  fuppofe  the  red  fpots  that  are  raifed  up  into  little  knobs  and  bunches,  may 
be  walked  away  and  confumed  by  rubbing  and  anointing  them  often  with  menftrual  bloud,  or  the 
bloud  of  the  fecundinc  or  after-birth.  Thofe  that  are  hairy  and  fomewhat  raifed  up  like  unto  a  ^ant 
or  Moufe,  muft  be  pierced  through  the  roots  in  three  or  four  places,  and  ftraitly  bound,  fo  that  at 
length  being  deflritute  of  life  and  nutriment,  they  may  fall  away:  after  they  are  fain  away,  the  ulcer 
that  remaineth  muft  be  cured  as  other  ulcers  are.  If  thereby  any  fuperfluous  flefti  remain,  it  mul^  be 
taken  away  by  applying  JEgyptiacum,  or  the  powder  of  Mercury,  and  fuch  like :  but  if  it  be  doubted 
that  it  cometh  from  the  root  of  the  tumor  that  may  haply  remain,  it  muft  be  burned  away  by  the  root 
with  oyl  of  vitriol  or  aqmforw. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  or  fort  of  fpots,  ofa  livid  or  violet  colour,  coming  efpecially  in  the  face 
about  the  lips,  withafoft,  flack,  lax,  thin,  and  unpainful  tumor,  and  the  veins  as  if  they  were  va- 
ricous  round  about  it.  This  kind  of  tumor  groweth  greater  when  it  arifeth  on  children  that  are  way¬ 
ward  and  crying,  and  in  men  of  riper  years  that  are  cholerick  and  angry,  and  then  it  will  be  ofa  di- 
verfe  colour,  like  unto  a  lappet  and  flap  of  flefti  that  hangeth  over  the  Turky-cocks  bill.  When  they 
have  done  crying,  or  ceafed  their  anger,  the  tumor  will  return  to  his  own  natural  colour  again.  But 
you  muft  not  attempt  to  cure  it  in  people  that  are  of  thefe  conditions. 


CHAP.  XVIIi. 

Hovp  to  pull  away  the  femndine  or  after'birih. 

ISuppofe  that  they  are  called  fecundines,  becaufe  they  do  give  the  woman  that  is  with  child  Why  it  iscal^ 
the  fecond  time,  as  it  were  a  fecond  birth  •,  for  if  there  be  feveral  children  in  the  womb  at 
once,  and  of  different  fexes,  they  then  have  every  one  their  feveral  fecundines,  which  thing  is 
very  neceflary  to  be  known  by  all  Midwives.  For  they  do  many  times  remain  behind  in  the  wotab 
when  the  child  is  born,  either  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  ©fthe  woman  in  travail,  which  by  con-  The  caufesof 
tending  and  labouring  for  the  birth  of  the  child,  hath  fpent  all  her  ftrength  :  or  elfe  by  a  tumor  the  flaying  of 
lifing  fuddenly  in  the  neck  of  the  womb,  by  reafon  of  the  long  and  difficult  birth,  and  the  cold  air  fecundines 
unadvifedly  permitted  to  ftrike  into  the  orifice  of  the  womb.  For  fo  the  liberties  of  the  ways  or 
paflages  are  flopped  and  made  more  narrow,  fo  that  nothing  can  come  forth ;  or  elfe  becaufe  they 
arc  doubled  and  folded  in  the  womb,  and  the  waters  gone  out  from  them  with  the  infant,  fo  that 
they  remain  as  it  were  in  a  dry  place  :  or  elfe  becaufe  they  yet  flick  in  the  Womb  by  the  knots  Of 
the  veins  and  arteries,  which  commonly  happeneth  in  thofe  that  are  delivered  before  their  time. 

For  even  as  apples  which  are  not  ripe,  cannot  be  pulled  from  the  tree  but  by  violence  ;  but  when 
they  are  ripe,  they  will  fall  off  of  their  own  accord  :  fo  the  fecundine  before  the  natural  time  of  the 
birth  can  hardly  be  pulled  away  but  by  Violence  s  but  at  the  prefixed  natural  time  of  the  birth  it  may 
eafily  be  drawn  away. 

Many  and  grievous  accidents  follow  the  flaying  of  the  fecundine  •,  as  fuffi)cation  of  the  womb,  of-  Accidents  that 
ten  fwounding,  by  reafon  that  grofs  vapors  arife  from  the  putrefadlion  unto  the  midrilf,  heart  and  follow  the 
brain,  therefore  they  muft  be  pulled  away  with  fpeed  from  the  womb,  gently  handling  the  navel,  if  flaying  of  the 
it  may  be  fo  poflibly  donei  But  if  it  cannot  be  done  (b,  the  woman  muft  be  placed  as  ihe  was  wont  fecundines. 
when  that  tlie  child  will  not  come  forth  naturally,  but  muft  be  drawn  forth  by  art.  Therefore  the  Jdrawbg  ous  ii 

midwife  having  her  hand  anointed  with  oil,  muft  put  it  gently  into  the  womb,  and  finding  out  the  the  fecundines  I 

navel-ftring,  muft  follow  it  until  it  come  unto  the  fecundine,  and  if  it  do  as  yet  cleave  to  the  womb  thatremain  af- 
by  the  Cotyledons,  (he  muft  lhake  and  move  it  gently  up  and  down,  that  fo  when  it  is  lhaken  and 
looted,  (he  may  draw  it  out  gently  i  but  if  it  Ihould  be  drawn  with  violence,  it  were  to  be  feared  left 
that  the  womb  (hould  alfo  follow :  for  by  violent  attradion  fome  of  the  veffels,  and  alfo  fome  of  the 
nervous  ligaments,  whereby  the  womb  is  faftned  on  each  fide  may  be-rent,  whereof  followed!  the  The  caufe  of 
corruption  ofbloodftied  out  of  the  veffels,  and  thence  cometh  inflammation,  an  abfeefs  or  a  mortal  down  of  fhr 
gangrene.  Neither  is  there  lets  danger  ofaconvulfion  by  reafon  of  the  breaking  of  the  nervous  bodies,  v?omb, 

neither 
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The  accidents 
that  come  of 
the  violent 
pulling  of  the 
womb,  toge- 
jher  with  the 
fecundine. 
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neither  is  there  any  lefs  danger  of  the  falling  down  of  the  womb.  If  that  there  be  any  knots  or  clods 
of  bloud  remaining  together  with  the  fecundine,  the  Midwife  muft  draw  them  out  one  by  one,  fo 

that  not  any  may  be  left  behind.  ^  ,  ,  .  , .  ,  ,  r  u  i 

Some  women  have  voided  their  fecundine,  when  it  could  not  be  drawn  forth  by  any  means, 

long  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  by  the  neck  of  their  womb,  piece-meal,  rotten  and  corrupted, 
with  many  grievous  and  painfol  accidents.  Alfo  it  (hall  be  very  requifite  to  provoke  the  endeavour 
of  the  expulfive  faculty  by  hernutatories,  aromatick  fomentations  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  by 
mollifying  in  jedions  :  and  contrariwife ,  by  applying  fuch  things  to  the  noftrils  as  yield  a  rank  fa¬ 
vor  or  fmell,  with  a  potion  made  of  mug-wort  and  bay-berries  taken  in  hony  and  wine  mixed 
together,  or  with  half  a  dram  of  the  powder  of  favin,  or  with  the  hair  of  a  womans  head,  burnt  and 
beaten  to  powder,  and  given  to  drink  and  to  conclude,  with  all  things  that  provoke  the  terms  or 

courfes. 


To  draw 
flegm  from 
the  Childs 
mouth. 


Milk  foot!  cor¬ 
rupted  in  a 
flegmatick  fto- 
mach. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

mat  things  mnfi  be  given  to  tht  infant  by  tk  month,  befmhebe  f  emitted  to  fucit,  the  teat  or  dug. 

IT  will  be  very  profitable  to  rub  all  the  inner  fide  of  the  childs  mouth  and  palat  gently  with 
treacle  and  hony,  or  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds  extradted  with  fire,  and  if  you  can,  tocaufeit 
to  fwallow  fome  of  thofe  things ;  for  thereby  much  flegmatick  moillure  will  be  tjom 

the  moith,  and  alfo  will  be  moved  or  provoked  to  be  vomited  up  trom  the  llomach  ,  fotifthefe 
exctemental  humors  (hall  be  mixed  with  the  milk  that  is  fucked,  they  would  corrupt  it,  and  then 
the  vapors  that  arife  from  the  corrupted  milk  unto  the  brain  would  infer  moll  pernicious  accidents. 
And  you  may  know  that  there  are  many  excremental  things  m  the  ftomacb  and  guts  of  children  by 
this,  becaufe  that  fo  foon  as  they  come  into  the  world,  and  often  betoie  they  fuck  milk  ortuke  any 
other  thing,  they  void  downwards  many  excrements  diverfly  coloured,  as  yellow,  green  and  black. 
Therefore  many,  that  they  may  fpeedily  evacuate  the  matter  that  caufeththe  fretting  of  the  guts,  do 
not  only  miniftL  thofe  things  fore-named,  but  alfo  fome  laxative  fy  tup,  as  that  that  is  made  of  da- 
mask-Rofes.  But  before  the  infant  be  put  to  fuck  the  mother,  it  is  httmg  to  ptefs  fome  milk  out  of 
her  brefi  into  its  mouth,  fothat  fothe  fibres  of  the  llomach  may  by  little  and  little  accuftom  them- 
felves  to  draw  in  the  milk. 


The  mothers 
milk  is  moft 
familiar  for 
the  child. 


The  difeafe  of 
the  Nurfe  is 
participated 
unto  the  child. 


CaUilr.i  z,cap. 


CHAP.  XX. 

*Tbat  mothers  ought  to  tinrfe  or  give  juc\unto  their  oxpn  children. 

THat  all  mothers  would  nurfe  their  own  children  were  greatly  to  be  wiflied ;  for  the  MotheK 
milk  is  far  more  familiar  noutilhment  for  the  infant  than  that  of  any  Nurfe .  for  it  is  n^ 
thing  ellc  but  the  fame  blood  made  white  in  the  dugs,  wherewith  before  it  was  no“tifted 
in  the  womb.^  For  the  mother  ought  not  to  give  the  child  fuck  for  the  fpace  of  a 

birth,  but  fitfi  to  expeift  the  perfed  expurgation  and  avoiding  of  the  exctemental  humors.  Ai  ' 

the  mean  time  let  her  caufe  her  brefts  to  be  fucked  of  another  or  many  other  children  “ 
wholfome  or  fober  maid,  whereby  the  milk  may  be  drawn  by  little  and  little  unto  her  brefts,  and 

FoJ^cmaif  fp^e'^X^’r  Ae  birth ,  the  milk  will  be  troubled,  and  the  humors  oftheb^ym^ 
ved  .•  fo  that  by  long  flaying  in  the  dugs,  it  willfeem  to  degenerate  from  its  natural  goodnefe  as 
thegrofuefs  of  k  is  fomewhat  congealed,  the  manifeft  heat  in  touching,  and  the  ye  low  colour 
therfof  teftifieth  evidently.  Therefore  it  is  neceffary  that  others  Ihould  come  in  P^^teof 
when  it  is  fucked  out,  wherewith  the  infant  rnay  be  noutilhed.  ^ut  if  the  mo 

chance  to  take  any  difeafe,  as  a  Feavet,  Scouring,  or  any  fuch  like,  let  ^”8"  mothers 

ther  to  give  it  fuck,  left  that  the  child  chance  to  take  the  Nurfes  difeafes.  And  moreover,  rnothers 
ought  to  nurfe  their  own  children,  becaufe  for  the  moft  part  they  are  far  more  vigilant  and  care- 
fuHn  bringing  up  and  attending  their  children  than  hired  and  mercenary  Nurfes,  which  do  not  fo 
much  regard  the  infant,  as  the  gain  they  ftiall  have  by  the  keeping  of  it,  moft  part.  Thofe 

that  do  not  nurfe  their  own  children,  cannot  rightly  be  termed  mothers :  for  t  ey  ° ^  “ 

ly  pertoim  the  duty  of  a  mother  unto  the  child,  as  Afccw  Are/wr  tobew  a  child 

p  1,"  I  ”  *f  it  V  forfaken  •  tonourifti  and  feed  a  thing  in  their 

they  fee  it  in  the  world  alive,  a  creature  or  reafonable  foul,  now  requiring  the  e  p  i 
of  the  mother. 


CHAP.  xxr. 

Of  the  choice  of  Nurfes. 


MAny  husbands  take  fuch  pity  on  their  tender  wives,  that  they  provide  Nurfes  for  their  chih 
'dren,  that  unto  the  pains  that  they  have  fuftaincd  m  bearing  thetn,  they  m  y  ,  ,  , 
add  the  trouble  of  nurling  them :  wherefore  fuch  a  Nurfe  mult  be  cho  en  w 
two  or  three  children.  For  the  dugs  which  have  been  already  Nurfe 

have  the  veinsandarteriesmore  large  and  capable  toreceive  the  more  milk.  Tn 
there  is  ten  things  to  be  conftdered  very  diligently,  as  her  age,  the  habit  of  he  y. 


■  III!  — .  ■■-■■  - -  _  <'‘'  '  f 

Book  XXiy.  Concerning  the  Generation  of  Man>  ^  j  i 

the  condition  ofher  milk,  the  form  not  only  of  her  dugs  or  breads,  but  alfo  of  her  teats  or  nipples  the  ^ 

time  of  her  child-birth,  the  fex  of  her  laft  infant  or  child,  that  (he  be  not  with  child,  that  (he  be 
(bund  and  in  perfecff  health.  As  concerning  her  age  ?  (he  ought  not  to  be  under  twenty  five  years  The  bed  age 
nor  above  thirty  five  :  the  time  that  is  between  is  the  time  ofdrength,  more  temperate  and  more  of  a  Nurfe. 
wholfome  and  healthy,  and  lefs  abounding  with  excreraental  humors.  And  becaufe  her  body  doth 
not  then  growor  increafe,  fhe  mud  of  necelfity  have  the  more  abundance  of  blood.  After  thirty  five^ 
years  in  many  the  mendrual  fluxes  do  ceafe,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  have  the  lefs 
nutriment  for  children.  .  ■ 

The  Nurfe  alfo  mud  be  of  good  habit,  or  fquare  or  well  fet  body,  her  bread  broad,  her  colour  live-  The  bed  habit 

I  lean,  but  well  made,  her  flefh  not  foft  and  tender,  but  thick,  and  hard  or  dron?  of  body  in  a 

whereby  die  may  be  the  more  able  to  endure  watching  and  taking  of  pains  about  the  child  j  (he  mud 
not  have  a  red  or  freckled  face,  but  brown  or  fomewhat  lhadowed,  or  mixed  with  rednefs :  for  truly 
fuch  women  are  more  hot  than  thofe  that  are  red  in  the  face,  by  reafon  whereof  they  mud  needs  con- 

f  the  better  into  blood.  For  according  to  the  judgment  of  Sexm  Ch£ronenfis^  Lib.  de  infmtn 

as  blackiih  or  brown  ground  is  more  fertile  than  the  w’hite  :  even  fo  a  brown  woman  hath  more  dore 
of  milk.  1  ou  mud  look  well  on  her  head,  led  (he  fliould  have  the  feurf  or  running  fores  i  fee  that  ' 
her  teeth  be  not  foul  or  rotten,  nor  her  breath  dinking,  nor  no  ulcer  nor  fore  about  her  body  and 
that  the  be  not  born  of  gouty  or  leprous  Parents.  ^  ’ 

She  ought  to  be  quick  and  diligent  in  keeping  the  child  laeatand  clean,  chade,  fober,  merry.  Of  what  beha=. 
always  Uughingand  fmiling  on  her  Infant,  often  linging  unto  it,  and  fpeaking  didindly  and  plain-  vior  the  Nurfe 
ly,  for  die  is  the  only  Midrefs  to  teach  the  child  to  fpeak.  Let  her  be  well  manner’d,  bccaufe 
the  manners  of  the  Nurfe  are  participated  unto  the  Infant  together  with  the  milk.  ^  For  the 
whelps  of  dogs,  if  they  do  fuck  Wolves  or  Lioneffes,  will  become  more  fierce  and  cruel  than  o- 
therwife  they  would.  Contrariwife,  the  Lions  whelps  will  leave  their  favagenefs  and  flercenefs 
if  that  they  be  brought  up  and  nouriihed  with  the  milk  of  any  Bitch,  or  other  tame  bead.  If 
a  Goat  give  a  Lamb  fuck,  the  fame  Lambs  wool  will  be  more  hard  than  others  j  contrariwife*  if  a 
dieep  give  a  Kid  fuck,  the  fame  Kids  hair  will  be  more  foft  than  another  Kids  hair.  She  ouoht  to  be 
lober,and  the  rather  for  this  caufe,  bee aufe  many  Nurfes  being  overladen  with  wine  and  banquetting 

often  fet  their  children  unto  their'  breads  to  fuck,  and  then  fall  allcep,  and  fo  fuddenly  dranale  or 
chcakthem  *  & 

She  mudabdain  from  copulation  :  for  copulation  troubleth  and  moveth  the  humors  and  the  bloud.  Why  the  . 
and  therefore  the  milk  it  felf  and  it  diminifheth  the  quantity  of  milk,  becaufe  it  provoketh  the  N^tfe  mud 
mendrual  flux,  and  caufeth  the  milk  to  have  a  certain  drong  and  virulent  quality,  fuch  as  we  may  ff^i”  cd- 
perceive  to  breath  from  them  that  are  incenfed  with  the  fervent  lud  and  defire  of  Venery.  And 
moreover,  becaufe  that  thereby  they  may  happen  to  be  with  child,  whereof  enfueth  difeommodity 
both  to  her  own  child  that  is  within  her  body,  and  alfo  to  the  Nurfe-child  :  to  the  Nurfe-child 
becaufe  that  the  milk  that  itfucketh  will  be  worfe  and  more  depraved  that  otherwife  it  would  be,  by 
reafon  that  the  more  laudable  bloud  after  the  conception  remaineth  about  the  womb,  for  the  nutri¬ 
ment  and  increafing  of  the  infant  in  the  womb ,  and  the  more  impure  blood  goeth  into  the  dugs, 
which  breedeth  impure  or  unclean  milk:  but  to  the  conceived  child,  becaufe  it  will  caufe  it  to  have 
fcarcity  of  food  i  for  fo  much  as  the  fucking  child  fucketh,  fo  much  the  child  conceived  in  the  womb 
wanteth. 

Alio  fhe  ought  to  have  a  broad  breaft,  and  her  dugs  indifferently  big,  not  flack  or  hanging  but  j  >  • 
of  a  middle  confiftence,  between-foft  and  hard;  for  fuch  dugs  will  concoft  the  blood  iiwo’milk  Nurfe  Sll 
the  better,  becaufe  that  in  firm  flelh  the  heat  is  more  ftrong  and  compad.  You  may  by  touching  have.  ^ 
try  whether  the  flelh  be  folid.and  firm,  as  alfo  by  the  difperfing  of  the  veins,  eafily  to  befeen  by  *  ‘ 
reafon  of  their  fwellingand  blewnefs,  through  the  dugs,  as  it  were  into  many  fheams  or  little  rivu¬ 
lets  •,  for  in  flelh  that  is  loofe  and  flack,  they  lie  hidden.  Thofe  dugs  that  are  of  a  competent  bignefs 
receive  or  contain  no  more  milk  than  is  fufficient  to  nourilh  the.infant.  In  thofe  dugs  that  are  great 
and  hard,  the  milk  is  as  it  were  fuffocated,  flopped  or  bound  in,  fo  that  the  child  in  fucking  can 
fcarce  draw  it  out,  and  moreover,  if  the  dugs  be  hard,  the  child  putting  his  mouth  to  the  breaft 
may  ftrike  his  nofe  againfl  it,  and  fo  hurt  it,  whereby  he  may  either  refufe  to  fuck,  or  if  he  doril  ' 
jproceed  to  fuck,  by  continual  fucking,  and  placing  of  his  nofe  on  the  hard  breaft,  it  niay  become  flat, 
and  the  noftrils  turned  upwards,  to  his  great  deformity,  when  he  (hall  come  to  a ve.  Ifthe  teats  or 
nipples  of  the  dugs  do  fland  fomewhat  low  or  depreffed  inwards  on  the  tops  of  the  d^gs,  the  child  can 
hardly  take  them  between  its  lips,  therefore  his  fucking  will  be  very  laborious.  If  the  nipples  or  teats 
be  very  big,  they  will  fo  fill  all  his  mouth,  that  he  cannot  wellufe  his  tongue  in  fucking  or  in  fwal- 
lowing  the  milk.  ° 

We  may  judg  of  or  know  the  nature  and  condition  of  milk ,  by  the  quantity,  quality,  colour,  fa-  whac  is  to  b* 
yorandtaflei  when  the  quantity  of  the  milk  is  fo  little,  that  it  will  not  fuffice  to  nourilh  the  infant  o’bferved  iri  " 
It  cannot  be  good  and  laudable  •,  for  it  arguethfomediftemperature  either  of  the  whole  body  orat*^^^™'^* 
left  of  the  dugs,  efpecially  a  hot  and  dry  diftemperature.  But  when  it  fuperaboundeth,  and  is  more 
than  the  uitant  can  fpend,  it  exhaufteth  the  juice  of  the  Nurfes  body,  and  when  it  cannot  all  be  drawn 
out  by  the  it  cluttereth,  and  congealeth  or  corrupteth  in  the  dugs.  Yet  I  would  rather  wifli 

it  to  abound,  than  to  be  defedive,  for  the  fuperabounding  quantity  may  be  prelfed  out  before  the 
child  be  fet  to  the  breaft. 


^  That  milk  that  is  of  a  mean  cOnfiftence  between  thick  and  thin,  is  efteemed  to  be  the  beft.  For  I  ‘4  d  - 
It  betokeneth  the  « length  and  vigor  of  the  faculty  that  engendreth  it  in  the  breafts.  There-  confSlf 
fore  if  one  drop  of  the  milk  be  laid  on  the  nail  of  ones  thumb,  being  firft  made  very  clean  and  the  milk: 
fair,  if  the  thumb  be  not  moved,  and  it  run  off  the  nail,  it  fignifieth  that  it  is  watery  milk  ;  but 
II  It  Itick  to  the  nail,  although  the  end  of  the  thumb  be  bowed  downwards,  it  Iheweth  that  it 
IS  too  grols  and  thick :  but  if  it  remain  ©n  the  nailfo  long  as  fou  hold  it  upright,  and  fall  from  it 
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Book  XXIV  V 


Why  the  milk 
ought  to  be 
very  white. 


Why  a  woman 
that  hath  red 
hair,  or  fre- 
eles  on  her 
face  cannot  be 
a  good  Nurfe. 


Why  that 
Nurfe  that  ' 
hath  born  a 
man  child  is  to 
be  preferred 
before  another 
Why  fhe  can¬ 
not  be  a  good 
Nurfe  whofe 
child  was  born 
before  the 
time. 


when  you  hold  it  a  little  afide  or  downwards  by  little  and  little,  it  (heweth  it  is  very  good  milk. 
And  that  which  is  exquifitely  white,  is  heft  of  all.  For  the  milk  is  no  other  thing  than  blond  made 

1^*  t 

Therefore,  if  it  be  of  any  other  colour,  it  argueth  a  default  in  the  bloud :  fo  that  if  it  be  brown, 
it  betokenethWlancholik  bloud  ^  if  it  be  yellow,  it  figniheth  cholerick  bloud  •,  if  it  be  wan  and  pale, 
it  betokeneth  phlegmatick  bloud  •,  if  it  be  fotnewhat  red,  it  argueth  the  weaknefe  of  the  faculty 
that  engendreth  the  milk.  It  ought  to  be  fweet,  fragrant  and  pleafant  in  fmell  j  for  if  it  ftrike  into 
the  noftrils  with  a  certain  (harpnefs,  as  for  the  moft  part  the  milk  of  women  that  have  red  hair  and 
little  freckles  on  their  faces  doth,  it  prognofticates  a  hot  and  cholerick  nature  :  if  with  a  certain 
fowernefs,  it  portendeth  a  cold  and  melancholick  nature.  In  tafte  it  ought  to  be  fweet  and  as  it 
werefugered,  for  the  bitter,  faltiih,  (harp,  andftiptick,  is  naught.  And  here  I  cannot  but  admire 
the  providence  of  nature,  which  hath  caufed  the  bloud  wherewith  the  child  fliould  be  nourilhed  to  be 
turned  into  milk  :  which  unlefs  it  wefe  fo,  who  is  he  that  would  not  turn  his  face  from,  and  abhor 
fo  grievous  and  terrible  a  fpe^tacle  of  the  childs  mouth  fo  imbrued  and  befmeared  with  bloud  ?  what 
mother  or  Nurfe  would  not  be  amaled  at  every  moment  with  the  fear  of  the  blood  fo  often  (hed  out, 
or  fucked  by  the  infant  for  his  nouriftiment?  Moreover,  We  (hduld  want  two  helps  of  fullentation, 

that  is  to  fay.  Butter  and  Cheefe.  r  •  •  i 

Neither  ought  the  child  to  be  permitted  to  fuck  within  five  or  fix  days  after  it  is  born,  both  for  the 
reafon  before  alledged,  and  alfo  becaufe  he  hath  need  of  fo  much  time  to  reft  quiet,  and  eafe  himfelf. 
after  the  pains  he  hath  fuftained  in  his  birth  :  in  the  mean  feafon  the  mother  muft  have  her  breafts 
drawn  by  fome  maid  that  drinketh  no  wine,  or  elfe  fhe  may  fuck  or  draw  them  her  felf  with  an  arti¬ 
ficial  inftrument  which  I  will  deferibe  hereafter.  ,  ^  ^  1-  • 

That  Nurfe  that  hath  born  a  man  child,  is  to  be  preferred  before  another,  becaule  her  milk  is 
the  better  concoded,  the  heat  of  the  male  child  doubling  the  mothers  heat.  And  moreover,  the 
women  that  are  great  with  child  of  a  male  child,  are  better  coloured,  and  in  better  ftrength,  and 
better  able  to  do  any  thing  all  the  time  of  their  greatnefs,  which  proveth  thef^me:  and  moreover 
the  blood  is  more  laudable,  and  the  milk  better.  Furthermore  it  behoveth  the  Nurfe  to  be  brOught 
on  bed,  or  to  travail  at  her  juft  and  prefixed  or  natural  time  :  for  when  the  child  is  born  before  his 
time  of  fome  inward  caufe,  it  argueth  that  there  is  fome  default  lurking  and  hidden  in  the  body  and 
humors  thereof. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

PTbat  diet  the  Nurfe  ought  to  ufe^  and  in  what  ftuatien  Jhe  ought  to  face  the  infant  in  the  Cradle, 


Anger  greatly 
hurteth  the 
Nurfe. 

The  exercife 
of  the  arms  is 
beft  for  the 
Nurfe. 

Hpw  the  child 
fhould  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  the 
Cradle. 


Why  an  arch 
of  wickers 
muft  be  made 

over  the  childs 

head  lying  in 
the  cradle._ 
Why  a  fquint- 
eyed  Nurfe 
caufeth  the 
child  to  be 
fquint-eypd. 


Oth  in  eating,  drinking,  lleeping,  watching,  exercifing  and  refting,  the  Nurfes  diet  muft 
be  divers,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  child  both  in  habit  and  temperature  tnall  be,  as 
„  ^  for  example,  if  the  child  be  altogether  of  a  more  hot  bloud,  the  Nurfe  both  in  feeding 
and  ordering  her  felf  ought  to  follow  a  cooling  diet.  In  general  let  her  cat  meats  of  good  juice, 
moderate  in  quantity  and  quality,  let  her  live  in  a  pure  and  clear  air,  let  her  abftain  from  all  Ipi- 
ces,  and  all  falted  and  fpiced  meats,  and  all  lharp  things,  wine,  efpecially  that  which  is  not  allayed 
or  mixed  with  water,  and  carnal  copulation  with  a  man  >  let  her  avoid  all  perturbations  or  the 
mind,  but  anger  efjpecially  ?  let  her  ufe  moderate  exercife,  unlefs  it  be  the  excercil^f  her 
and  upper  parts,  rather  than  the  legs  and  lower  parts,  whereby  the  greater  attraction  ob  the 
blood  that  muft  be  turned  into  milk,  may  be  made  towards  the  dugs.  Let  her  place  her  child 
foin  the  Cradle  that  his  head  may  be  higher  than  all  the  body;  that  fo  the  excre^mental  humors 
may  be  the  better  fent  from  the  brain  unto  the  paffages  that  are  beneath  it.  Let  her  fvvathc  it  lo 
as  the  neck  and  all  the  back,  bone  may  be  ftraight  and  equal.  As  long  as  the  child  lucketh ,  ^i^d  is 
not  fed  with  ftrongermeat,  it  is  better  to  lay  him  alway  on  Ms  back,  than  any  other  way,  tor  the 
back  is  as  it  were  the  keel  in  a  ftiip,  the  ground-work  and  foundation  of  all  the  body, 

whereon  the  infant  may  fafely  and  ealily  reft.  But  if  he  lie  on  the  fide,  it  were 
bones  of  the  ribs  being  foft  and  tender,  not  ftrong  enough,  and  united  with  flack  bands,  Ihou  d 
bow  under  the  weight  of  the  reft,  and  fo  wax  crooked,  whereby  the  infant  might  become  <^rcok- 
backed.  But  when  he  beginneth  to  breed  teeth,  and  to  be  fed  with  more  ftrong  meat,  and  alto 
the  bones  and  connexions  of  them  begin  to  wax  more  firm  and  hard,  he  muft  be  layed  onq  while 
on  this  fide,  another  while  on  that,  and  now,  and  then  alfo  on  his  back.  ^  And  the  more  he  grovv- 
eth,  the  more  let  him  be  accuftomed  to  lie  on  his  tides  >  and  as  he  lieth  in  the  Cradle,  let  him  be 
turned  unto  that  place  whereat  the  light  comethin,  left  that  othervvife  he  might  become  purblin  , 
for  the  eye  of  its  own  nature  is  bright  and  lightfome,  and  therefore  always  delireth  the  light, 
and  abhorreth  darknefs  s  for  all  things  are  moft  delighted  with  their  like,  and  Mun  their  contraries. 
Therefore  unlefs  the  light  comes  diredfly  into  the  childs  face,  he  turneth  the  himfelf  every  way  being 
very  forrowful,  and  ftrivethto  turn  his  head  and  eyes  that  he  may  have  the  light  ■»  andtMt  oten 
turning  and  rowling  of  his  eyes  at  length  groweth  into  a  cuftom  that  cannot  be  left :  andfo  it  co- 
meth  to  pafs  that  the  infant  doth  either  become  pur-blind,  if  he  fet  his  eyes  ftedfaftly  on  one  thing, 
or  elfe  his  eyes  do  become  trembling,  always  turning  and  unftable,  if  he  caft  his  eyes  on  many 
things  that  are  round  about  him :  which  is  the  realbn  that  Nurfes,  being  taught  by  cau  c 

over  the  head  of  the  child  lying  in  the  Cradle,  an  arch  or  vault  oi  Wickers  covered  with  cloth  to  be 
made,  thereby  to  reftrain,  dired,  and  eftablifti  the  uncertain  apd  wandering  motions  ot  the  childs 

^^^If  the  Nurfe  be  fquint-eyed,  ftie  cannot  look  upon  the  child  but  fid  e-ways,  whereof  it.  co¬ 
me  th  to  pafs  that  the  child  being  moift,  tender,  flexible,  and  prone  to  any  thing  with  his  body,  and 
fo  likewife  with  his  eye,  by  a  long  and  daily  cuftom  unto  his  Nurfes  li^ht,  doth  foon  take  the  like 
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cuftom  to  look  after  that  fortalfo,  which  afterwards  he  cannot  leave  or  alter.  For  thofe  evil  things 
which  we  learn  m  our  youth,  do  ftick  hrmly  by  us  ^  but  the  good  qualities  are  eafily  changed  info 
worfe.  In  the  eyes  of  thofe  that  are  fquint-eyed,  thqfe  two  niufclcs  which  do  draw  die  eyes  to  the 
greater  or  lelTer  corner,  are  chieRy  or  more  frequently  moved.  Therefore  either  of  thefe  being 
confirmed  in  dieir  turning  afide  by  long  ufe,  as  the  exercife  of  their  proper  office  increafeth  the 
ftrength,  foon  overcomes  the  contrary  or  withfianding  mufcles,  called  the  Antaaoniiis  and  brings  ' 

IX  m  °  /{!'  "’!!  ^'’7’  unto  LL  that  cornfr 

asthepift.  So  children  become  left-handed,  when  they  permit  their  right  hand  to  ianeuifli  with  How  children 

idlenefs  and  <luggj^nefs,  and  flrengthen  their  left  hand  with  continual  ufe  and  motion  to  do  every  become  (rft- 
adfion  thcmwithall,  and  fo  bring  by  the  exercife  thereof  more  nutriment  unto  that  part.  But  ifmen  h=inded; 
fas  feme  affirm)  being  of  ripe  years,  and  in  their  full  growth,  by  dayly  fociety  and  compaiw  of  thofe 
that  arpame  and  halt  do  alfo  half,  not  minding  lotodo,  hut  it  cometli  againll  them  Jills  and 
™*‘"S/'’creof,  why  ftiould  not  the  like  happen  in  children,  whofe  Wt  and 
tender  fubllance  is  as  flexible  and  pliant  as  wax  unto  every  impreflicn  Moreover,  children,  as  they 
become  lame  and  crook-backt,  fo  do  they  alfo  become  fquinwyed  by  the  hereditary  defauU  oi  thel 

PalClllS* 


CHAP,  xxiir. 

UOK  to  maksfaf  for  Children. 

P^t  nouriffiracnc  •, ,  and 

or  dipeftpd  F  ^  difficult  to  be  concoded 

and  that  not^crude  buf  boded  •  kt  k  b^S  wheaten  Rower,  Three  kuia^; 

baked  and  drawn  nut  •  if  '’f  ^*ked  ;  and  let  it  remain  there  until  the  bread  he  °PP“P;  , 

baked  and  drawn  oat  .  for  when  it  is  fo  baked,  it  is  lefs  clammy  and  crude.  Thofe  that  mix  the  How  the  meal 

rife  rhXTJ  nV  "’i  l’  ffifeommodities  or  other,  cither  to  ^d  toSI" 

riobf  orX  1e?  fX  X"n  the  pap  be  only  tirft  boiled  over  the  tire  in  a  the  pap  with- 

pipkmorskellet,  folongaslhallbe  neceiraryfotthemilki  hence  come  oblirudions  in  the  mefaraick  all  ^ 

Orf^eTkl* 'rivXhf  77’  ‘ht 'teue "’the  reins.  V''y '''? 

ri  f d  ck/i  nle  f  f-r'*'’  ¥p°‘'^4  ‘’Utterilh  and  whayilh  portion,  and  the  terreflri-  f'St 

fir  rfoXt  remaining,  if  the  pap  be  boiled  fo  long  as  is  neceffary  for  the  meal ;  ^madc,  mutt 

n&frrie  ^  I*  j'f  ^  ’  “‘'hct  can  It  fuffcr  fo  long  boiUng  as  the  meal.  Thof  ethat  firftbe  boiled 

fit  R,.f  X*  greatly  bound  to  nature  for  fo  great  a  bene-  “  baked. 

Wk  ,fn  7k  Xf  X  "ouriflted  onlywith  the  Nurfes  milk,  fo  long  as  the  Nurfe  ub.  t  d,  UUi. 

nnlv  and  w-11  truly  there  are  many  children  that  ate  contented  with  milk  tmi. 

only,  and  will  receive  no  pap  until  they  are  three  months  old.  If  the  child  at  any  time  be  cotUve, 

fnd  kf  cwXnAk  ^  "'ith  one  dram  of  Aloes,  of  white  A'cataplafm 

ScL  incorporated  in  as  much  of  an  Ox  gall  as  is  fuf-  rXX 

hcient,  and  extended  or  fpread  on  Cotton  like  unto  apa/tit,  as  broad  as  the  palm  of  ones  hand,  and  childsbslly. 

"'"7'  ^«3phCn  hath  alfo  virtue  to  kill  the  worms  in  the 

^dX  fretting  of  the  guts,  that  maketh  them  to  cry,  which  comethof  For  the  fret- 

’’y  applying  unto  the  belly  fweaty  or  moift  wooll,  macerated  in  oil  of  ting  of  the 

X  ll  k  k-u  kc'.  gmsinchil- 

It  Whm  the  Childs  teeth  begin  to  grow,  he  chance  to  bite  the  nipple  of  the  Nutfes  bread, 

k-u  a  “  7  k"  ''7''  and  hard  to  be  cured  ;  becaufe  that  the  fucking  of  the 

5  *  -’k^Ai  ^  mg  of  the  cloths  do  keep  it  always  raw  j  it  mud  be  cured  with  fomenting 
‘  "“h  Alum-water,  and  then  prefently  after  the  fomentation  putting  thereupon  a  cover  of  lead,  f?”be  nicer 
madeUke  unto  ahat,  as  they  are  here  deferibed,  with  many  holes  in  thetop;  whereat  both  the  7  Tl!. 

Seers  ■’ 

The  figure  of  leaden  Niff les  to  be  fut  ufm  the  Niffle  a  Teat  of  the  Nurfe, 

rvhen  it  is  ulcerated. 


to 
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What  mode¬ 


rate  crying 
worketh  m  the 


infant. 

What  immo¬ 
derate  crying 
caufeth. 


Children  may  be  caufed  to  ceafe  their  crying  four  manner  of  ways,  that  is  to  &y,  by  giving 
thVrthe  te”,  by  rocking  them  in  a  cradle,  by  finging  unto  them,  and  by  changing  the  doaths 
Ind  fwMhS  wherein  thef  ate  wrapped.  They  muft  not  be  rocked  too  violently  in  the  cradle,  left 
that  the  milk  that  is  fucked  (hould  be  corrupted  by  the  too^olent  motion,  by  reafon  whereof 
they  muft  not  be  handled  violently  any  other  way,  and  not  altogether  prohibited,  or  not  fuffa- 
S  to  cry.  For  by  crying  the  breaft  and  lungs  are  dilated,  and  made  bigger  and  wider ;  the  natu¬ 
ral  parts  the  ftronger,  and  the  brain,  noltrils,  the  eyes  and  mouth  are  purged,  by  the  tears  and 
filth^that  come  from  the  eyes  and  noftrils.  But  they  muft  iiot  te  permitted  to  cry  long  or  hercely, 
for  fear  of  breaking  the  produdion  of  the  Temonam,  and  thereby  caufing  the  falling  down  of  the 
guts  into  the  cod,  whichruptureiscalledoftheGrceksEntOTa/ei  or  of  the  caul,  which  the  Greeks 

call  Epiplocele. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 
Ofthevoeaning  of  Children, 


When  chil¬ 
dren  muft  be 
weaned. 


•Anv  are  weaned  in  the  eighteenth  month,  fomeinthe  twenneth  i  but  all  or  the  moft  part 
xTiiy  .1  _  kw  wknfp  nrpfcnrc  nafnrc  fecmpth  to 


Why  children 
muft  not  be 
weaned  before 
their  teeth  ap¬ 
pear. 

How  children 
muft  be  wean¬ 
ed. 


What  children 
are  ftrong  and 
found  of  body 


An  often  caufe 
of  fudden 
crookednefs. 


Min  the  fecond  year  :  frf  then  their  teeth  appear,  by  whofe  prefence  nature  feemeth  to 
require  fomx  harder  meat  than  milk  or  pap,  wherewith  children  are  delighted,  a,^ 
will  feed  more  eameftly  thereon.  But  there  is  no  certain  time  of  weaning  of  children.  For  the 
re  th  of  Ce  will  appear  fooner,  and  fome  later  s  for  they  are  prepared  ofnaturefor  no  other  pur- 
^  c^thL  tn  rhji  w  the  meat  If  children  be  weaned  before  their  teeth  appear,  and  be  fed  with  meat 

comterthrough  crudity  i  becaufe  the  ftomach  is  yet  but  weak,  and  wanteth  that  preparation 
of1hfmerw\S  in  the  mouth  by  chawing  s  which  men  of  ripe  years  cannot  want  with¬ 
out  off®  e  when  the  child  is  two  years  old,  and  the  teeth  app^r,  if  the  child  more  vehemently 
dSre  hardei  ^ats,  and  doth  feed  on  them  with  pleafure  and  good  fuccefs ,  he  may  be  fafely  wean¬ 
ed  for  hcannlt  be  foppofed  that  he  hath  this  appetite  of  hard  meats  in  vain,  by  the  inftina  of  nature. 
Yet  he  may  not  be  weaLd  without  fuch  an  appetite,  if  all  other  things  be  correfpondent,  that  is  to 
fay  his  teeth  and  age  s  for  thofe  things  that  are  eaten  without  an  api^tite,  cannot  profit.  But  if 
the  chUd  be  wSk,  fickly,  or  feeble,  he  ought  not  to  be  weaned.  And  when  the  meet  time  of 
waring  comlh  the  Nurfe  muft  now  and  then  ufe  him  to  the  teat,  whereby  he  may  leave  it  by 
S  ml  iwf  and  then  let  the  teat  be  anointed  or  rubbed  with  bitter  things,  as  with  Aloes,  Water 
cu  ^Vc^frnJnrimthrn  or  Worm-wood,  or  with  Muftard,  or  Soot  fteeped  in  water,  or  fuch 

Dhknm  at  Lr  mouth  and  noftrils,  and  many  excrements  downwards,  are  like  to  be  ftrong  and 
r  ^  ru  j  f  Trv  thpv  arc  oureed  of  excremetital  humors  I  contrariwife,  thoie  that  are  clean 

found  of  body  for  fothey^^^^^ 

win  break  forehliTd  ^pear.  Certainly,  by  the  fudden  falling  of  fuch  matters  into  the  back-bone 
many  become  crook-backt. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

By  r^hatfigns  it  may  k  knoron  whether  the  chUd  in  the  wmh  be  dead  or  aim. 


A  moft  certain 
fign  of  the 
hild  dead  in 
the  womb. 


When  the 
child  is  dea'd 
in  the  womb 
he  is  more 
heavy  than  he 
was  before  be¬ 
ing  alive. 


That  which  is 
alive  will  not 
fuffer  that 
which  is  dead. 


lii,  de  umrib. 


IF  neither  the  Chirurdons  hand,  nor  the'mother  can  perceive  theinfknt  to  wa¬ 

ters  be  flowed  out,  mid  the  fecund  inc  come  forth,  you  may  certainly  affirm  that  the  infan 

is  dead  in  the  womb,  for  this  is  the  moft  infallible  fign  of  all  others  :  for  becaufe  the  chil 
IS  aeaa  in  inc  ’  ,  ^nd  the  breath  is  received  by  the  Cotyle- 

in  the  womb  doth  brea  y  Jf  necelTitv  come  to  pafs  that  when  the  fecundine  is  fe- 

M  of  the  arrer.es  rf  the  womb,J^  ulm  Ire  Wherefore  fo  often  as  the  fecun- 

parated  ft®™  .  thechild  you  may  take  it  for  a  certain  tokm  of  the  death  thereof:  when 
1l“  inf -11  t  wi!  be  m^  heaw  to  the  mother  than  it  was  before  when  it  was  alive,  be- 
the  child  bv  theM  and  faculties  wherewith  before  it  was  governed 

the  i  ahb  pam  from  the  privities  even  to  the  navel,  with  a  perpetual  defireof 

thcr  is  aiio  ./ffnnl  becaufe  that  nature  is  wholly  bulled  in  theexpulfion  oravoi- 

making  water,  and  g  g  ,  ^ 

danceofthatwhich  s  dead,  .  Jii^enefs,  if  any  thing,  conjoins  and 

becaufe  the  one  is  a  g  are  cold  in  touching,  and  the  mother  complaineth  that 

unites  things  together  .  ,  i  reafon  that  the  heat  of  the  infant  is  extinguiffied,  where- 

fhe  feeleth  a  coldnefs  in  ^  kitkv  excrements  come  from  her,  and  alfo  the  mothers 

Irle  “f  tte  cMld  :  for  the  inknts  body  will  fooner  7-7V‘ye:ra]"d  moil 
it  would  in  the  open  air,  beemfe  that, 

things,  being  in  like  manner  inclofed  in  a  hot  and  moilt  p  ,  p  ^  rnrmnf  Nnw  bv 
thicLfs  or  ftraitnefs  of  the  place  they  cannot  receive  the  air,  will  ^ 

therifingup  of  fuch  vapors  f  ^id  anHIlv  hlr  dugs  fit  ®d  hang  tofe  and 

IrAXtlf-U  Ufe.'  ..  ..  r. 


'  ^  ■  ■  mm^  t  r  ,  , 
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natu^  heat  vaniflieth  away  and  in  place  thereof  lucceedeth  a  preternatural^  by  the  work-  whvtht  bellV 
^  e  putn  e  an  diffoked  humors  are  iHrred  up  into  vapors,  and  fonverted  into  wind 
and  thofe  vapors,  becaufe  they  poflefs  and  hll  more  Ipace  and  room  (for  Naturalifis  fay  that  of  one 
part  of  water  ten  part?  of  air  are  made)  do  fo  puif  up  the  putrified  body  into  a  greater  bignefs.  Yol  -""a  *5 

a,  n  'vk  na-'r  Chirurgion  (hall  know  that  the  child  is  dead  by  all  thefe  fore-named  figns  he  “ 

(hall  with  all  diligence  endeavor  to  fave  the  mother  fo  fpeedily  as  he  can,  and  if  the  Phylicians  caiinot 
prevail  with  potions,  baths,  fuinigations,  liernutatories,  vomits,  and  liniments  appointed  tS 
the  infant,  let  him  prepare  himfelf  to  the  work  following,  butlirll  let  him  confider  theftreLTh  rf 

the  woman,  for  if  he  perceive  that  (he  be  weak  and  feeble  by  the  fmalnefsofherpulfe,  byherfmalLT^  -  ‘  ■ 

feldom  and  cold  breathing,  and  by  the  altered  and  death-like  colour  in  her  face,  by  her  coU  fweats 

and  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts,  let  him  abftain  from  the  work,  and  only  alfim  thTlhe  S”  * 

will  die  Ihortly  i  contrariwife,  il  her  llrength  be  yet  good,  let  him  with  all  conHdence  and  indullr^  ' 
deliver  her  on  this  wife  from  the  danger  of  death.  *  connaence  and  indultry 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Oft  be  Chirurgieal  extract  ions  of  the  child  from  the  tvomb  either  dead  or  alive. 

T^ce'rHi'n  medioLhv'fo  and  reduced  unto  a  Ifterwhatfort 

cer  am  mediocrity,  fo  that  it  may  neither  be  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Then  (he  muft  be  'he  woman  in 

I,  that  IS  to  fay,  ovetthwart  the  bed  fide,  with  her  buttocks  fomewhat '"™I  mull  be 

tended  fo  as  they  would  if  (he  lay  upright  on  her  back,  her  heels  muft  be  drawn  upclofeto  her  ^f^wnouc. 
buttocks,  and  there  bound  with  broad  and  foft  linnen  rowlers.  The  rowler  muft  firft  come  abow  How  n,e  muft 
and  fob’  and  then  crofs-wife  over  her  llioulders,  andfoto  the  feet,  and  there  it  muft  crofs  again  bebound. 
and  fo  be  row  ed  about  the  legs,  thighs,  and  then  it  muft  be  brought  up  to  the  neck  again,®rd 
there  made  fall,  fo  that  (he  may  not  be  able  to  move  her  felf,  even  as  one  (hould  be  tied  when 

IS  to  be  cut  of  the  (lone.  But  that  (he  may  not  be  wearied,  or  left  that  her  body  (hould  yield  How  the  eh! 
Z  h!^  Chirurgion  draweth  the  body  of  the  infant  from  her,  and  fo  hiJder  the  Jork  '"“ion 

bold  her  fall  by  the  legs  and  (houlders.  Then  that  the  air  may  not  enter  into  the  womb,  and  that  ‘ 

the  work  may  be  done  with  demote  decency,  her  privy  parts  and  thighs  muft  be  covered  with  a  IheSSw” 

fifhTw^r  ^nvTd 'r  “  ff  h-^h“  Chirurgion,  having  his  nails  clofely  fiafcct,  and  his  rings  out  of  the 

pt  he  wear  any)  drawn  offhishngers,  and  his  arms  naked,  bafe,  and  well  anointed  with  oil  gent-  ohiMfrom 
ly  draw  die  (laps  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  afunder,  and  then  let  him  put. his  hand  gently  into  the  '’""'““b- 
mouth  of  the  womb,  having  hrftinade  it  gentle  and  Hippery  with  much  oil;  and  when  his  hand  is 
k’  m'i”  fituation  of  the  child,  ifliethetit  be  one  or  two,  or  whether  it 

moMti?!?  n  naturally  with  his  head  toward  the  Howtheinfan. 

mouth  or  oritice  of  the  womb,  he  muft  lift  him  up  gently,  and  fo  turn  him  that  his  feet  may  come  ''“'  is  dead  in 

forwards,  and  when  he  hath  brought  his  feet  forwards,  he  muft  draw  one  of  them  gently  out  atthe  'bewoinb  j 
rieck  ophe  womb  and  thm  he  muft  bind  it  with  fome  broad  and  foft  or  (liken  band  a  little  above  T? 
die  heel  with  an  indifferent  (lack  knot,  and  when  he  hath  fo  bound  it, he  muft  put  it  upaga“  mm  the 
wom^  theii  he  muft  put  his  hand  in  again,  and  ftnd  out  the  other  foot,,  and  draw  it  alfo  out  of  the 
wojnb,  and  '^hen  it  is  out  of  the  womb,  let  him  draw  out  the  other  again  whereunto  he  had  before 
tied  the  one  end  of  the  band,  and  when  he  hath  them  both  out,  let  him  join  them  both  clofe  tnee- 
ther  and  fo  by  litfte  and  little  let  him  draw  all  the  whole  body  from  the  womb.  All  other  women 
or  Mid  wives  may  help  the  endeavour  of  the  Chirurgion,  by  preiftng.the  patients  belly  with  their 
hai^s  downwards  as  the  infant  goeth  out  :  and  the  woman  her!  elf  by  holding  her  breath  and 
doling  her  mouth  and  noftrils,  and  by  driving  her  breath  downwards  with  great  violence ’maV 
vey  much  help  the  expulfipn.  I  wiQi  him  to  put  back  the  foot  info  the  womb  again  after  he  hath 
tied  It,  becaufe  if  that  he  (hould  permit  it  to  remain  jn  the  neck  of  the  womb,  it  would  hinder  the 
entrance  of  his  hand  when  he  putteth  it  in  to  draw  out  the  other.  But  if  there  be  two  children  in 
the  womb  at  once,  let  the  Chirurgion  take  heed  left  that  he  take  not  of  either  of  them  a  W  •  for 
by  drawing  them  fo,  he  (hall  prorit  nothing  at  all,  and  yet  exceedingly  hurt  the  woman.  There- 
tore  that  hemaynot  be  fo  deceived,  when  he  hath  drawn  out  one  foot  and  tied  it,  and  put  itum 
gam,  letBim  with  his  hand  follow  the  band  ^wherewithal!  the  foot  is  tied,  and  fogo  unto  thf> 
foot  and  then  to  the  groin  of  the  child,  and  then  from  thence  he  may  fooft  find  out  the  other  foot 
of  the  fame  child :  for  ft  it  (hould  happen  otherwife,  he  might  draw  the  legs  and  the  .thighs  oum 
but  It  would  come  no  further,  neither  is  it  meet  that  he  (hould  come  out  With  his  arms  alone  bv 
hisfides,  or  be  drawn  ouj  on  that  fort,  but  pne.ofhis  arms  muft  be  ftretched  out  above  his  head  Acautiohroa. 
fnrh  j  forothcrwife  the  orihee  of  the  womb,  whenit  were  delivered  of  void  ftrangling 

uch  a  grofs  tmnk,  as  it  vv’ould  be  whai  his  body  (hould  be  drawn  out  with  his  arms  along,  bv  his  infant  ■ 
tides,  would  fo  (hrink  and  draw  it  felf  when  the  body  (hould  come  unto  the  heck  bnlv  bv  thp  ir  ^tfawing  out 
cord  of  nature  requiring  union  that  it  would  triangle  and  kill  the  infantfo  that  it  cannot  L  drawn  ' 

therehence  unlcfs  it  be  with  a  hook  put  under,  or  ta ft ned  under  his  chin,  in  his  mouth,  or  in  the  whythechild 
hollownefs  of  his  eye.  But  if  the  infant  lieth  as  if  he  would  come  with  his  hands  forwards,  or  if  not  be 

his  hands  be  forth  already,  fo  that  It  may  feem  he  may  be  drawn  forth  eafily  that  way,  yet  it  muft 
not  be  fo  done  •,  for  fo  his  head  would  double  backwards  over  his  (houlders,  to  the  great  danger  of  forwards 
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An  hiftory. 


To  dimioifh 
the  wind 
wherewith  the 
infant  being 
dead  in  the 
womb,  fwel- 
leth  and  is  puf¬ 
fed  up  that  he 
cannot  be  got¬ 
ten  out  of  the 
womb.  . 


his  mother  Once  I  wis  called  unto  the  birth  of  an  infant,  whom  the  Midwiveshadaffaied  to 
om  bv  arm  fothat  the  atm  had  been  fo  long  forth  that  it  was  gangrenate,  whereby  the 
wUA'pA  ■  \  mid  the'merefentW  thathisarmmuftbeputin  again,  and  he  mull  be  turned  otherwife. 
Sn  \t  coufdtrbSttck  by  reafon  of  the  gLt  fwaiing  thereof  and  alfo  ot  the  mother 

eenitals  I  determined  to  ^cut  it  off  with  an  incifion  knife,  cutting  thyiiufclcs  as  near  as  ^couWto 

flnon’ider  vet  drawing  the  flefh  upwards,  that  when  I  had  taken  off  the  bone  with  a  pair  of  cut- 
if^fsK  down  ag^intoeWrthe  end  of  ^one,  left 

if  wer^e  thruft  in  again  into  the  womb,  it  might  hurt  the  mother.  Which  being  done,  I  turnc 
wto  histet  foS  arew  him’out  as^'is  before  faid.  But  if  the  tumor  -ther  natural  y  or  by 
fome  accident,  that  is  to  fay,  by  putrefadion,  which  may  P^^hance  come,  be  fo  grM  that  1  e  can- 
not  be  turned  according  to  the  Surgeons  intention,  norbe  drawn  out  according  he  heth  th 
mormuft  be  dirainilhed,  and  then  he  mull  Be  drawn  out  as  is  j;forefaid,and  hat  muft  . 

As  for  examnle  if  the  dead  infant  appear  at  the  orihce  of  the  womb,  which  our  Midwivcs  ca 
Gartrwhtit  gjetisopetran'd'dilated, 

wind  fo  that  it  cannot  come  forth,  as  caufed  to  be  fo  through  t  a  i  or  elfe  in  the  hole  of 

aothijkefhahs,  the  Surgeon  mull  fallen  a  hook  under  ins  cbm,  or  m  his  or  *e  hole  ot 

his  eye,  Welfe,  which  is  better  and  more  expedient,  >n  the  hinder  part  o  h>  head.^  for  whc.ute 

fcull  is  fo  Opened,  there  will  be  a  paffage  vvhereat  the  Win  P  hut  not  rafhlv  lefthefhould 

falleth  and  decreafeth,  lethimdrawthcinfantoutby  lutle  and  little  ,  but  not  ralhly,  lelthelhouia 

break  that  whereon  he  hath  taken  hold :  the  figure  of  thofe  hoo  s  is  u  . 

fhefom  ofHoo}^for  drawing  out  the  infant  that  is  dead  m  the  womk 


But  if  the  breaft  be  troubled  with  like  fault,  the  hooks  muft  be  faftned  about  the  channel- bone  .  if 
there  be  a  Dropfie  or  Tympany  in  the  belly,  the  hooks  muff  be  faftned  either  in  the  fhort  ribs,  that 
is  to  fay,  in  the  mufcles  that  are  between  the  ribs,  or  efpecially,  if  the  difeafe  do  alfo  defeend  into  the 
feet  about  the  bones  that  are  above  the  groin  •,  or  elfe  putting  the  crooked  knife  here  pictured  into 
the  womb  with  his  left  hand,  let  him  make  incifion  in  the  childs  belly,  and  fo  get  out  all  his  entrails 
bv  the  incifion :  for  when  he  is  fo  bowelled,  all  the  water  that  caufed  the  Dropfie  will  out.  But  the 
Surgeon  muft  do  none  of  all  thefe  things  but  when  the  child  is  dead,  and  the  woman  that  travelletli 

in  fuch  danger  that  fhe  cannot  handfomely  be  holpen.  ,  ,  i 

But  if  by  any  means  it  happeneth,  that  all  the  infants  members  be  cut  away  by  little  and  little 
How  the  head  ,  remaineth  behind  in  the  womb,  which  I  have  fometimes  againft  my  will, and 

?(f  with  great  forrow  feen  ;  then  the  left  hand,  being  anointed  with  oil  of  Lillies,  or  frelh  Butter,  muft 

the  Tomb  fe-  be  put  into  the  womb,  wherewith  the  Surgeon  muft  find  out  the  mouth,  putting  his  hnger  into  it, 

parated  from  with  his  right  hand  he  muft  put  up  the  hook  (according  to  the  direction  of  the  left 
the  body,  may  ,  and  by  little  and  little,  and  fo  fallen  it  in  the  mouth,  eye,  or  under  the  chinj,  and  when  he  hath 
be  drawn  out.  ^  fixed  or  faftened  it,  he  muft  therewith  draw  out  the  head  by  little  and  little,  for  fearofloof- 
ningor  breaking  the  part  whereon  he  hath  hold.  In  ftead  of  this  Hook,  you  may  ufe  the  inftrumeh  s 
that  are  here  deferibed,  which  therefore  I  have  taken  out  of  the  Surgery  of  tor 

they  are  fo  made,  that  they  may  eafily  take  hold  of  a  fpherical  and  round  body  with  the  branches,  as 

Why  thchcad  toTk  not  very  eaf.e  to  take  hold  on  the  head  when  it  remaineth  flone  in  the  womb,  by  reafon 
be-SL  alone  in  of  the  roundnefe  thereof,  for  it  will  flip  and  Hide  up  and  down,  unlefs  the  belly 
the  womb,  is  both  fidcs,  thereby  to  hold  it  unto  the  infltument,  that  it  may  with  more  facility  taRe  noia 

more  difficult  - 


to  be  got  out. 


therein. 


Gryphop’s 


CHAP.  XXVii. 

^hnmuji  he  domumthewornmin  travail  ftefently  after  her  delhitranc. 

T  Here  is  nothing  fo  grat  an  enemy  to  a  woman  in  travail,  cfpecially  to  her  whofe  child  i*  r»M 
drawn  away  by  violence,  «cold  :  wherefore  with  all  care  and  diligence  Ihe  mull  be  kept  my 
an  efended  from  cold.  For  after  the  birth,  her  body  being  void  and  empty,  doth  eafily  in  travail. 

r  ‘hing  cheat’s  empty,  and  hence  Ihe  waxeth  cold,  ter  womb  I 

diftenckd  and  puffed  up  and  the  orifice,  of  the  veffels  thereof  are  Qiut  and  clofed,  whereof  cometh 
fupprelTton  of  the  after-birth,  or  other  after-purgations.  And  thereof  cometh  many  grievous  acci-  'un, .  • 

*“**““T’  and  other  mortal  lifeafes.  dlnKfoS 

r  J  •  u  c"  ‘^■^“ft'modity,  let  her  hold  her  legs  or  thighs  acrols  s  for  in ‘•’***''‘”8  nf 

lo  doing  thofe  parts  that  were  feparated  will  be  joined  and  clofe  together  agaim  Let  he-  oelly  be  '1  ’  ^ 
alfo  bound  or  rowled  with  a  ligature  of  an  indifferent  bredth  or  length,  wich  may  keep  the,cold  'v  , 

air  from  the  womb,  and  alfo  prefs  the  blood  out  that  is  contained  in  all  the  fubftance  ttereot;  Then  i'ia  ^  ‘  ^ 

"'■*  Saffron,  or  with  the  powder  called  Pa/wV  or 
elle  br^d  toafted  and  dipped  in  wine  wherein  fpice  is  brewed,  for  to  reftore  her  ftrength  and  to  keep 
away  the  freKing  of  the  guts.  When  the  feaindine  is  drawn  out,  and  is  yet  hot  from  the  womb  it  «  j-., 

muft  te  laid  warm  unto  the  region  oftjiewomb,  efpecially  in  the  winter,  butinthe  Summer  the  mStebW  M 
hot  skin  of  a  weather  newly  killed  muff  be  laid  unto  the  whole  belly,  and  unto  the  region  of  the  the  region  of 
loins.  But  mm  the  curtains  muft  be  kept  drawn,  and  all  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  chamber 
muft  be  kept  ftiut  vl^ith  al  diligence,  that  no  cold  air  may  come  unto  the  woman  that  travaileth 
bu  that  fhe  may  lie  and  take  her  reft  quietly.  The  Weathers  skin;  inuft  be  taken  aWay  aftet  that  it 

followhig  region  of  her  belly  muft  be  anointed  with  the  ointment 

Rf.  fpermatis  Ceti,  fi].  old  amygdah  dulchm  &  hyperkon.  an.  li  (?.  Cevi  hircink  5i.  old  rnvmllor  it  >  r 
cera  aava  faffeit ;  make  therebf  an  ointment,  wherewili'  let  ter  be  mioi.'.ted  tZeT  th’j  dXoman“in 

day  let  a  plaifier  of  Galbammhc  applied  tti  the  navel,  in  the  midft  whereorput  feme  few  grains  travail  thattte 

fU-  plaifter  may  not  ftrike  up  into  her  noftrils.  Then  let 

this  m^edicine  following  be  applied,  commonly  called  Tela  Gualterin.  W  .cerd  nov^,  Viv.  fpermatis 

rofacea  lot^  ^ij.  old  amygdal.  duldum  &  lypericonic,  an.h.  old  Thrinedicine 
them  altogether,  and  when  they  are  melted  called  TeU 
u  ^  ttom  the  hre,  aiid  then  dip  a  linnen  cloth  therein,  asbigasmay  ferve  to  ht  the  region  of  the 

wrinklhdg^^^^'*^^^  applied.  Thefe  remedies  will  keep  the  external  region  of  the^ belly  from 

medicine  following  excelleth.  limacum  ruh.  %].florHmantho}  quart,  iv.  let 
them  be  cut  all  in  fmall  pieces,  and  put  into  an  earthen  pot  well  nealed  with  lead,  and  clofe  ftopped 

^  of  forty  days,  and  then  be  prefled  or  drained,  Ld 

the  liquor  that  is  ftramed  out  be  kept  in  a  glafs  well  covered  ,  and  fet  in  the  Sun  for  the  fpace  of 
tree  or  four  days,  and  therewith  anoint  the  belly  of  the  woman  that  lieth  in  child-bed.  If  (he  be 
great  y  tormented  with  throws,  let  the  powder  following  be  given  unto  her.  ^.aniCiconditi  XWu  \  rirttiiA 
tmis  mofehat.  cor m  cervtuji,  an.^]\^.  nuckorum  ddBylor.  3v\].ligni  aloes  &cmnamom^  aiu  ^ij.make  the  fretting  rf 

thereofa  molt  fukil powder,  let  her  take  5).  thereof  once  with  white  wine  warm.  Or  Kr 

conjohd^  major.  6i\^  nucleorum  perftem,  nucis  mofehat. an.  ^[].carah.  9  |i.  ambrjt  arsecdc  a^ra.  v.  make 

'  r Mat  a  time  with  white  wine,  o/if  (heteve  a  feTver!  • 

the  broth  of  a  Capon.  Let  there  be  hot  bags  applied  to  the  genitals,  belly  and  reins  •,  thefe 
3gs  mult  be  made  of  millet  and  oats  fried  in  a  frying  pan  with  a  little  white  wine* 

Bbb^ 


> 


But 


To  drive  the 
milk  down¬ 
ward. 


^  ^  g  Concerning  the  Generation  of  Mart.  Book  XXIV'  ’ 

— — - - - - - - ,  ,  .  ,  '  o  fillip  vfrfl^tion  the  Ecnital  pavts  be  tom,  as  antient  writers  affirm  it 

rSDrS  u  T  e  m  mfe'fo  tha  the  holes,  as  the  two  holes  of  the  privy  mrts  and  of  the  fundament 
gSnt  ,om  ZS  ^e  then  that  which  is  rent  muft  be  hitched  up,  and  the  wound  cured  accord- 

in  child-birth.  b^n  ^  unfortunate  chance  for  the  woman  afterwards,  for  when  fte  lhaU  travail 

the  like  cure  in  two  women  that  dwelt  in  Faris, 

CHAP,  xxvni. 

IVhatcure  mujik^cdto  tk  Vugs  a^dieats  rfthcfi  that  archci^htoM^ 

»Fmeat  llore  and  abundance  of  milk  be  in  the  breall,  and  the  woman  be  not  willing  to  nurfe  her 

BSn»eVki-l£''rSt'nt”£tS  St”  ”  J»  "«■  "t 

rfpeC-ap^ks  Sd  to  the  breads  wfX  linnen  cloths  wet  therein,  ot  hemlock  beaten  and  applied 

draw  the  milk  out  ofthe  breafts  into  womb  by  he 

Srr.“b%:  .  ,,„a  „  «  »  a..s,  -  .K  ,ii« 

turned  upwards  towards  her  mouth,  (he  may  fuck  her  own  breads  her  felf. 

The  firm  of  a  link  glafs,  rehieh  being  put  on  the  niffk,  the  woman 

may  fuck^her  own  breafts » 


By  what  rea- 
fon,and  which 
way  cupping- 
glaffes  being 
faflned  on  the 
groin  or  above 
the  navel,  do 
draw  milk  out 
©f  the  breaft. 


Inftead  of  this  inftrument,  a  viol  of  glafs  being  firft  made  warm,  and  the  mouth  thereof  applied 
to  the  nipple  or  teat,  by  reafon  of  the  heat  and  widenefs  thereof  will  draw  the  milk  forth  into  the 
bottom  thereof,  as  it  were  by  a  certain  fucking.  The  after-purgations  being  firft  evacuated,  which 

is  done  for  the  moft  part  within  twenty  days  after  the  birth,  if  the  woman  be  not  in  danger  of  a  fea- 

ver,  nor  have  any  other  accident,  let  her  enter  into  a  bath,  made  of  rnarjerom,  mint,  fage,  role- 

mary,  mugwort,  agrimony,  peny-royal,  the  flowers  of  camomil,  rl^h’!v,"k 

mod  pure  Ld  clear  running  water.  All  the  day  following  let  another  fuch  like  bath  be  prepared, 
whereunto  let  tliefe  things  following  be  added.  &.farin.faharum  &  aven.  an.  Ife  ii)./ar/n.  orthi,  lu- 
pinor.  &  aland,  an.  Ibj.  altmim  roch.  liv.  filii  com.  ttij.  gaVartm,  nucum  cufreji,  an.  ;ii).  rofar.  rub. 
m.  Vi.  caLfhit.  nuam  mofihai.  an.  jUj.  boil  them  all  in  common  water,  then  (ew  them  all  m  a  cten 
linnen  cloth,  as  it  were  in  a  bag,  and  cad  them  therein  into  the  bath  wherein  Iron  red  hot  hath  to 
extinguilhed,  andlet  the  woman  that  hath  lately  travailed  fit  down  thereili  “h ’“ig  asdie  pleafah 

and4enlhecomethout,  let  her  be  laid  warm  in  bed  and  let  her  take  feme  preferved 

ot  bread  loaded  and  dipped  in  Hippocras,  ot  in  wine  brewed  with  fpices,  and  then  let  her  liveat,  it 

the  fwe^t  will  come  forth  of  its  own  accord.  i  i  •  i  .-uic  nrmarpd 

Aftringeot  fo-  On  the  next  day  let  adringent  fomentations  be  applied  to  the  genitals  on  this  Pre^red. 

mentations  for  g^llar,  nuenm  cuprefti.,  cortkftm  granaU  an,  rofar,  rub,  m.].  thymi.,  j  '  r 

.he  privypatts  j-.n,  |ij.  boil  them  all  together  in  red  wine,  and  make  thereof  a  ™on  for  a 
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fomentation,  for  the  fotenamed  ufe.  The  diftilled  liquor  following  is  very  excellent  and  effe-  A  diflilkd 
Ctual  to  connrtn  and  to  draw  in  the  dugs,  or  any  other  loofe  parts.  hc,caryophiL  nucis  mojchat.  nu-  to 

mm  cufre^t  maJticL  ^i],  ulumm.  rock  Xi\k. glandium  &  corticis  quernu  an.  rofar.rahr  together 
in.  j.  cort:  granat.  fij.  urr^  ftgillat.  5).  corm  cervi  ujU  myniUor.  fanguinis  dracon.  an.  l].boliar- 
mm.  51).  /m/  jiofrmu  y.  fumack  berbm  Hippuris,  an.  m.  \i.  conqmfentur  omnia,  &  macerentur  fpa^  flack? 
no  dHorum  dicrum,  m  ft.  f?.  aqii^.  rofarum  Ifeij.  prmorum  fylvejir.  mejpHorum,  pomorum  qmrntrrum,  & 
^h\^.a^u£fabrortm  aczndmqrnforu^.Xx^.AitxwoxdcmA^^^  gentleHre,  and  keep  the  diftil-  ' 
led  liquor  for  your  ufe,  wherewith  let  the  parts  be  fomented  twice  in  a  day..  And  after  the  fomenta- 
let  woollen  cloths  or  ftupes  of  linnen  cloth  be  dipped  in  the  liquor,  and  then  prelTed  out  and  laid  to 
the  place.  When  all  thefe  things  are  done  and  pah,  the  woman  may  again  keep  company  with  her 


CHAP.  XXIX.  '  ~ 

What  the  caufes  of  difficult  and  painful  travail  in  child-birth  are. 

dependeth  fometimes  on  the  mother,  and  fometimes  on  the  infant  or  child  within 
■  t  e  worn  .  On  the  mother,  if  (he  be  more  fat,  if  fhe  be  given  to  gormandize  or  great 
, ,  pttng.  d  Ihe  be  too  lean  or  young,  as  Savanarola  thinketh  her  to  be,  that  is  great  with 

fchild  at  nine  years  of  age,  or  unexpert,  or  more  old,  or  weaker  than  fhe  Ihould  be  either  by  nature 
or  by  fome  accident :  as  by  difeafes  that  (he  hath  had  a  little  before  the  time  of  child-birth,  or 
yith  a  great  flux  of  bloud.  But  thofe  that  fall  in  travail  before  the  full  and  prefixed  time  are  very 
dillicult  to  deliver,  becaufe  tiie  fruit  is  yet  unripe,  and  not  ready  or  eafie  to  be  delivered.  If  the 
neck  or  orifice  of  the  womb  be  narrow,  cither  from  the  firfl  conformation,  or  afterwards  by  fome 
chance,  as  by  an  ulcer  cicatrized  :  or  more  hard  and  callous,  by  reafon  that  it  hath  been  torn  before 
at  the  birth  offome  other  child,  and  fo  cicatrized  again,  fo  that  if  the  cicatrized  place  be  not  cut 
even  in  the  moment  of  the  deliverance,  both  the  child  and  the  mother  will  be  in  danger  of  death  j  al¬ 
io  the  rude  handling  of  the  midwife  may  hinder  the  free  deliverance  of  the  child.  Oftanimes  women 

are  letted  in  travail  by  lhamefacednefs,  by  reafon  of  the  prefence  of  fome  man,  or  hate  to  fome  woman 
there  prefent. 

fecundine  be  pulled  away  fooner  than  it  is  necelTary,  it  may  caufe  a  great  flux  of  blood  to 
fill  the  womb,  fo  that  then  it  cannot  perform  his  exclufive  faculty,  no  other  wife  than  the  bladder 
when  It  is  diftended  by  reafon  of  over-abundance  of  water  that  is  therein,  cannot  calt  it  forth  fo  that 
thereis  a  ftoppageoftheurine.  But  the  womb  is  much  rather  hindred,  or  the  faculty  of  child-birth 
is  flopped  or  delayed,  if  together  with  the  flopping  of  the  fecund  ine,  there  be  either  a  Mole  or  fome 
ether  tody  contrary  to  nature  in  the  wonib.  In  the  fecundincs  of  two  women  whom  I  delivered  of 
two  children  that  vvere  dead  in  their  bodies,  I  found  a  great  quantity,  of  fand  like  unto  that  which  is 

found  about  the  banks  of  rivers,  fo  that  the  gravel  or  fand  that  was  in  each  fecundine  was  a  full  pound 
in  weight.  .  ^ 

Alfo  the  infant  maybe  the  occafion  of  difficult  child-birth,  as,  if  too  big,  if  it  come  overthwart 
if  it  come  with  its  face  upwards,  and  its  buttocks  forwards,  ifit  come  with  its  feet  and  hands  both 
forwards  at  once,  if  it  be  dead  and  fwoun  by  reafon  of  corruption,  ifit  be  monftrous,  ifit  have  two 
bodies  or  two  heads,  if  it  be  manifold  or  feven-fold,  2.s  Albucrafts  affirmeth  he  hath  fcen  if  there  be 
a  mole  annexed  thereto,  if  it  be  very  weak,  ifwhen  the  waters  are  flowed  out,  it  doth  not  move  nor 
ftir  or  offer  It  felf  to  come  forth.  Yet  notwithflanding,  it  happeneth  fometimes  that  the  fault  is 
mother  nor  the  child,  but  in  the  air,  which  being  cold,  doth  fo  bind,  congeal  and 
make  flifi  the  genital  parts,  that  they  cannot  be  relaxed ;  or,  being  contrariwife  too  hot  it  weakneth 
the  woman  that  is  in  travail,  by  reafon  that  it  wafleth  the  fpirits,  wherein  all  the  flrengJh  confifteth  - 

or  in  the  ignorant  or  unexpert  midwife,  who  cannot  artificially  rule  and  govern  the  endeavors  of 
the  woman  in  travail.  .  ° 

r  Jf*  V°  ^ u  ‘Pthe  child  offer  him- 

felf  luftily  to  come  forthwith  his  head  forwards  prefently  after  the  waters  are  come  forth,  and  the 

mother  m  like  manner  lufty  and  firong  :  thofe  which  arc  wont  to  be- troubled  with  very  difficult 
child-birth,  ought  a  little  before  the  time  of  the  birth,  to  go  into  an  half-tub  tilled  with  tlie  decodfion 
of  mollifying  roots  and  feeds,  to  have  their  genitals,  womb  and  neck  thereof  to  be  anointed  with 
rnuch  oil,  and  the  inteftines  that  are  full  and  loaded  mufl  be  underburthened  of  the  excrements  and. 
then  the  expulfivc  faculty  provoked  with  a  (harp  clyfler,  and  the  tumors  and  fwelling  of  the  birth 
concurring  therewith,  the  more  eafie  exclufion  may  be  made.  But  I  like  it  rather  better,  that  the 
woman  in  travail  fhould  be  placed  in  a  chair  that  hath  the  back  thereof  leaning  backwards,  than  in 
her  bed,  but  the  chair  mufl  have  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  whereby  the  bones  that  mufl  be  dilated  in  the 
birth,  may  have  more  freedom  to  clofe  themfelves  again; 


The  caufes  of 
the  difficult 
child-birth 
that  are  in  the 
woman  that 
travaileth. 


The  paffions 
of  the  mind 
hinder  the 
birth. 


The  caufes  ol 
difficult  child¬ 
birth  that  are 
in  the  infant. 


The  external 
caufes  of  diffi-= 
cult  child¬ 
birth. 


Which  is  an 
eafie  birth. 
What  caufeth 
eafinefs  of 
child-birth, 


CHAP.  XXX. 

77;e  caufi  of  Abortion  or  untimely  birth* 

^vrlnfim  f®“X‘op  “o*".  They  calf  abortion  the  fudden  What  Abort!, 

exclufion  of  the  child  altpdy  formed  andalive,  beforethe  perfedf  maturity  thereof;  But  on  is. 

^  ^  IS  called  effluxioh,which  is  the  Ming  down  of  feeds  mixed  together  and  coagulated  but 

forthefpace  of  a  few  days,  only  in  the  forms  of  membranes  or  tunicles,  congealed  btodand  of“‘'' 

P‘“^  the  Midwives  of  our  country  call  it  a^Ifc  branch  or  bud. 

This  effluxion  is  the  caufe  of  great  pain  and  mofe  bitter  and  cruel  tonnent  to  the  woman :  leaving 

behind 
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it  weaknefs  of  body  far  greater  than  if  the  child  were  born  at  the  due  time.  The  caufes  of 
in  more  pain  abortion  or  untimely  birth,  whereof  the  child  is  called  an  abortive,  are  many,  as  a  great  fcouring,  a 
byreafon  of  „  ioined  with  heat  and  inflammation,  (harp  fretting  of  the  guts,  a  great  and  continual 

to  TSr  cough,  exceeding-vomiting,  vehement  labour  in  running,  leaping  and  dancing  and  by  a  great 
true  birtli.  fall  from  on  high,  carrying  of  a  great  burthen,  riding  on  a  trottmg  horfe,  or  in  a  Coach,  by  vehe- 
The  caufes  of  ment  often  and  ardent  copulation  with  men,  Or  by  a  great  blow  or  ftroke  bn  the  belly,  t  or  all  thele 
Abortion.  vehement  and  inordinate  motions  diiTolve  the  ligaments  of  the  Womb,  and  fo  caufe  a- 

bortion  and  untimely  birth.  .  ,  u  u  l  ♦ 

Alfo  whatfoevet  prefleth  or  girdeth  in  the  mothers  belly,  and  therewith  alfo  the  womb  that  is 
within  it  as  arc  thofe  Ivory  or  Whale-bone  busks,  which  women  wear  on  their  bodies,  thereby  to 
Girding  of  the  ^  ^nd  fuch  like  things  the  child  is  letted  or  hindred  from  growing  to 

Se  u'^a^melv  bis  full  ftrength,  fo  that  by  expreflfion,  or  as  it  were  by  compulfion,  he  is  often  forced  to  come  forth 
birth.  before  the  legitimate  and  lawful  time.  Thundering,  the  noife  of  the  (hooting  of  great  Ordnance, 

the  found,  and  vehement  noife  of  the  ringing  of  Bells  conftrain  women  to  fall  in  travail  before  their 
time,  efpecially  women  that  are  young,  whofe  bodies  are  foft,  flack  and  tenderer,than  thofe  that  be 
of  riper  years.  Long  and  great  failing,  a  great  flux  of  blood,  efpecially  when  the  infant  is  grown 
fomewhat  great  t  but  ifit  be  but  two  months  old,  the  danger  is  not  fo  great,  becatifothen  heneed- 
cth  not  fo  great  quantity  of  nourifhmenti  alfo  a  long  difeafo  of  the  mother,  which  confurncth  the 
blood,  caufeth  the  child  to  come  forth  being  deilitute  of  ftore  of  nouriihment  before  the  fit  time. 
Moreover,  fulnefs,  by  reafonof  the  eating  great  ftore  Of  meats,  often  maketh  or  caufeth  untimely 
births  becaufe  it  depraveth  the  ftrength,  and  prefteth  down  the  child  *,  as  likewifethe  ufeofmeats 
How  baths  and  that  are  of  an  evil  juice,  which  they  luft  or  long  for.  But  baths  becaufe  they  relax  the  ligaments  of 
hot  houfes  womb,  and  hot-houfes,  for  that  the  fervent  and  choaking  air  is  received  into  the  body,  provoke 

Mufe untimely  2, abortion.  ^ 

^  '  What  women  foever,  being  mdi/ferently  well  in  their  bodies,  travail  in  the  fecond  or  third 

month  without  any  manifeft  caufe,  thofe  have  the  Cotyledons  of  their  womb  full  of  filth  and  mat- 
Hip.  uph.  <%,&  ter,  and  cannot  hold  up  the  infant,  by  reafon  of  the  weight  thereof,  but  are  broken  :  Moreover  fud- 
5.  den  or  continual  perturbations  of  the  mind,  whether  they  be  through  anger  or  tear,  may  caufe  wo¬ 
men  to  travail  before  their  time  ?  and  are  accounted  to  the  caufes  of  abortions,  for  that  they  caufe 
great  and  vehement  trouble  in  the  body.  Thofe  women  that  are  like  to  travail  before  their  time, 
their  dugs  will  wax  little  therefore  when  a  woman  is  great  with  child,  if  herdugsfuddenly  wax 
fmall  andflendcr,  it  is  a  fign  that  fhe  will  travail  before  her  time  *,  the  caufe  of  fuch  fhrinking  of  the 
dugs  is  that  the  matter  of  the  milk  is  drawn  back  into  the  womb,  by  reafon  that  the  iUfant  wanteth 
nouriftiment  to  nourifti  and  fuccor  it  withall.  Which  fcarcity  the  infant  not  long  abiding,  ftriveth 
to  go  forth  to  feek  that  abroad  which  he  cannot  have  within  i  for  among  the  caufes  which  do  make 
Hip.  aph.  38.  the  infant  to  come  out  of  the  womb,  thofe  are  moft  ufually  named  with  Hippocrates^  the  neceflity  of 

fed.  a  more  large  nutriment  and  air.  ^  .r^  1  n. 

Therefore  if  a  woman  that  is  with  child  have  one  of  her  dugs  frtiall,  n  fhe  have  two  children,  me 
is  like  to  travail  of  one  of  them  before  the  full -and  peffedt  time  :  fo  that  if  the  right  dug  be  fmall,  iC 
Woraenarc  in  jg  ^  man-child,  but  if  it  be  the  left  dug,  it  is  a  female.  Women  are  in  far  more  pain  wheii  they 
more  pain  at  children  before  the  time,  thah  if  it  were  at  the  full  and  due  time  •,  becaufe  that  what- 

w^rh?i!aTat  foever  is  contrary  to  nature,  is  troublefome,  painful,  and  alfo  oftentimes  dangerous.  If  there  be 
the  due  time  any  error  committed  at  theflrft  time  of  child-birth,  it  is  commonly  feen  that  it  happeneth  always 
of  birth.  after  at  each  time  of  child-birth.  Therefore,  to  find  out  the  caufes  of  that  error,  you  muft  take  the 
The  error  of  ^ounfcl  of  fome  Phyfician,  and  after  his  counfel  endeavor  to  amend  the  fame.  Truly  this  plaifter 
H^h  ^  following  being  applied  to  the  reins  doth  confirm  the  womb,  and  ftay  the  infant  therein.  V<,ladani 
rues  after-  ^u.galang.  ^].nucismoJchat.  nucis  cupreJJij  holt  armeni^  terrx  figil.  fanguin.  dracon.  balaufi.  an.^^.  aca- 
wards.  '  pftdiorum^  hypoeijiid.  an.^].maji:ich,fnyrrh£j  an,^i],gHmmiarabic.'^].terebinthiVenet,^i].picisna~ 

Aplafter  flay.  .  cer£  quantum  fufficit,  fiat  emplajh  fecundum  artem.  fpread  it  for  your  ufe  upon  leather.  Ifthe 

the  infant  j^^^ad  thejeof  ufe  unguent,  rofat.  or  refrig.  Galen, 

int  cwo  .  \k.  olei  myrtini^  mafiich.  cydonior.  an.  “i^yhypo.boli  armen.fang.  dracm.  acatU.^ 

an.  Shfant.  citrini,  |  p.  crr<e  quant,  fuf.  make  thereof  an  ointment  according  unto  art.  There  are 
What  children  women  that  bear  the  child  in  their  womb  ten  or  eleven  whole  months,  and  fuch  children  have  their 
are  tenorele-  conformation  of  much  quantity  of  feed  :  wherefore  they,  will  be  more  big,  great  and  ftrong,  and 
ven  months  in  require  more  time  to  come  to  their  perfei^ion  and  maturity  •,  for  thofe  fruits  that^e 

e  worn  .  fmall.  But  children  that  arefmalland  little  of  body, 

do  often  come  to  their  perfedion  and  maturity  in  feven  or  nine  months :  if  all  other  things  are 
correfpondent  in  greatnefs  and  bignefsof  body,  it  happeneth  for  the  moft  part  that  the  woman  with 
child  is  not  delivered  before  the  ninth  moneth  be  done,  or  at  the  leaft wife  in  the  lame  moneth. 
A  male  will  be  But  a  male  child  will  be  commonly  born  at  the  beginning  or  a  little  before  the  beginning  ot  the  lame 
born  fooner  rnonth  by  reafon  of  his  engrafted  heat  which  caufeth  maturity  and  ripenefs.  r  urthermore,  the  in- 
than  a  female.  maturity  and  perfedion  in  a  hot  woman  than  in  a  cold,  for  it  is  the  property 

of  heat  to  ripen. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

How  topreferve  the  infant  in  the  womb,  when  the  mother  is  dead. 

IF  all  the  figns  of  death  appear  in  the  woman  that  lieth  in  travail,  and  cannot  be  delivered, 
there  muft  then  be  a  Surgeon  ready  and  at  hand,  which  may  open  her  body  loloon  as  the 
is  dead,  whereby  the  infant  may  be  preferved  in  fafety  i  neither  can  it  be  luppofed  lutticien 
ifthe  mothers  mouth  and  privy  parts  be  held  open  j  for  the  infant  being  inclofed  in  his  mot  e^ 
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womb  and  compafTed  with  the  membranes,  cannot  take  his  breath  but  by  contradions  and  dilata 
tions  ofthc  artery  of  the  navel.'  But  when  the  mother  is  dead,  the  lungs  do  not  execute  their  office 
and  fundion  :  there  fore  they  cannot  gather  in  the  air  that  compaffieth  the  the  body  by  the  mouth  or 
afperaartma  into  their  own  fubftance,  or  into  the  arteries  that  are  difperfed  throughout  the  body 
thereof,  by  reafon  whereof  it  cannot  fend  it  unto  the  heart  by  the  veiny  artery  which  is  called  artena 
heart  want  air,  there  cannot  be  any  in  the  great  artery  which  is  called  artena  aorta 
v^ok  fundion  it  is  to  draw  it  from  the  heart,  as  alfo  by  reafon  thereof  it  is  wanting  in  the  arteries 
of  the  womb,  which  areas  it  were  the  little  conduits  of  the  great  artery,  whereinto  the  air  that  is 
brought  from  the  heart  is  derived,  and  floweth  in  unto  thefe  little  ones  of  all  the  body,  and  likewife 
of  the  womb.  Wherefore  it  mull  of  neceffity  follow  that  the  air  is  wanting  to  the  cotyledons  of  the 
fecundines,  tothe  arterpf  the  in^  the  iliack  arteries  alfo,  and  therefore  Unto  his  heart, 
^nd  fo  unto  his  body  ;  tor  the  air  being  drawn  by  the  mothers  lungs,  is  acculfomed  to  come  to  the 
infant  by  this  continuation  of  paffiages.  Therefore  becaufe  death  maketh  all  the  motions  ofthe  mo- 

the  cartilage,  Xiphotdes,  or  blade,  and  making  it  in  a  form  femicircular,  cutfing  the  skin,  mufcles 
^dpenma^m,  not  touching  the  guts  :  then  the  womb  being  lifted  up,  muft  hrlr  be  cut,  left  that 
othetwife  the  infant  might  perchance  be  touched  or  hurt  with  the  knife. 

;  as  though  he  were  dead  ;  but  not  becaufe  he 

IS  dead  indeed,  but  by  reafon  that  he,  being  defiitute  of  the  accefs  ofthe  fpitits  by  the  death  of  the 
motto,  hath  contradfed  a  great  wcaknefs  i  yet  you  may  know  whether  he  be  dead  indeed  or  not 
u  artery  ofthe  navel ;  for  it  will  beat  and  pant  ifhe  be  alive,  othetwife  not  t  but  if 

there  be  any  life  yet  remaining  in  him,  Ihortly  after  he  hath  taken  in  the  air,  and  is  recreated  with 
the  accefs  thereof,  he  wil  move  all  his  members,  and  alfo  all  his  whole  body.  In  fo  great  a  weaknefs 
or  debilityof  the  llrengA  of  the  child,  by  cutting  the  navel-rtring,  it  mullrathef  be  laid  dofe  to 
the  region  rfthe  belly  thererf,  that  thereby  the  heat  (if  there  be-any  jot  remaining)  may  be  HirrJd 
up  again.  But  I  cannot  fuftciently  marvel  at  the  infolency  of  thole  that  affirni  that^hey  have 
feen  women  whofe  bellies  and  womb  have  been  more  than  once  cut,  and  the  infant  taken  out,^  when 
It  could  no  otherwife  be  gotten  forth,  and  yet  notwithftanding  alive  ;  which  thing  there  is 
no  man  can  perfwade  me  can  be  done  without  the  death  of  the  mother,  by  reafon  of  the  necef- 
lary  greatnefs  ofthe  wound  that  muft  be  made  in  the  mufcles  of  the  belly,  and  fubftance  of  the 
wrnb  i  lor  the  womb  of  a  woman  that  is  great  with  child,  by  reafon  that  it  fwelleth,  andisdi- 
ftended  with  mnch  b loud,  mull  needs  yield  a  great  flux  of  blood,  which  of  neceffity  mull  be 
mottak  And  to  conclude,  when  that  the  wound  or  incifion  of  the  womb  is  cicatrized,  it  will  not 
?1-I  1  “  extended,  to  receive  or  bear  a  new  birth.  For  thefe 

toberfed^^  other  caufes,  this  kind  of  cure,  as  defpetate  and  dangerous,  is  not  (in  mine  opinion) 
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Why  it  is  not 
fufficieac  to 
prefervelifem 
the  child  to 
hoi  dl  open  the 
mouth  and  pri¬ 
vy  parts  of  the 
mother  fo  foon 
as  fhe  is  dead, 
and  the  child 
alive  in  her 
body. 


FJow  the  belly 
of  the  woman 
that  dieth  i^j 
travel  muft  be 
cut  open  to 
fave  the  child* 


How  it  maybe 
known  whe¬ 
ther  the  infant 
be  alive  or  noti= 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

0/  Superfetation* 

r  r'”  '‘to  in  her  womb,  and  what  fuperft- 

they  be  encloM  each  m  his  feveral  fecundme :  but  thefe  that  are  included  in  the  fame  fe-  ««<>» 

cundme,  are  fuppifed  to  be  conceived  at  one  and  the  fame  time  ofcopulation  bv  reaftir  of 

the  great  and  copious  abundance  of  feed,  and  thefe  have  no  number  of  days  between  thL  concep: 

tton  and  btrth,  but  at  once  For  as  prefently  after  meat  the  llomach  which  isnaturarofa 
good  temper,  IS  contraded  or  drawn  together  about  the  meat,  to  comprehend  it  on  every  Me 
though  imall  in  quantity,  as  it  were  by  both  hands,  fothat  it  cannot  rowl  neither  unto  this  onto 
fide ,  fo  the  womb  is  dratyn  together  unto  the  conception  about  the  feeds,  as  foon  as  they  are 
brought  into  the  capacity  thereol,  and  is  fo  drawn  in  unto  it  on  every  fide,  that  it  may  come  toge¬ 
ther  into  onebody,  not  permitting  any  portion  thereofto  go  into  any  other  region  or  fide  fo  that 

by  one  time  of  coptoty™  the  feed  that  is  mixed  together,  cannot  engender  more  child’ren  tto  ' 
one,  which  are  divided  by  their  fecundines.  And  moreover,  becaufe  ttere  are  no  fuch  cells  in  he  a 
wombs  of  women,  as  are  fuppofed,  or  rather  known  to  be  inthe  wombsof  beafis,  which  therefore  wombTaot 

^^1®  i  -frT  “T P”'  “f womb  doth ,«  TflTngXd 
apply  and  a  join  it  felf  clofely  to  the  conception  ofthe  feed  already  received,  left  any  thine  Ihould  i""’  ‘•wo’* 

be  given  by  nature  for  no  putpofe  it  muft  of  neceffity  follow  that  it  mull  be  filled  with  airf  wS  S'*'  c  r 
wiU  alter  and  corrupt  the  feeds  ■,  therefore  the  generation  of  more  than  one  infant  at  a  11,^7  hf  J  " 
vmg  every  one  his  feveral  fecundine  is  on  thisVe.  If  a  woman  connive  Ly  copulatirwith  ^ 

/f  conception,  the  orifice  ofthe  womb  be  not 

exadly  ftiut,  but  rather  gape  a  little,-and  if  fhe  do  then  ufe  copulation  again,  fo  thaT  at  bo* 

thefe  times  of  copulation  there  may  be  an  effuficn  or  perfed  mixture  of  the  fertile  feed  in  the 
womb,  there  will  follow  a  new  conception  or  fuperfetation.  For  fuperfetation  is  no  Ser  than 
a  certain  fecond  conception,  when  the  woman  already  with  child,  again  ufeth  copulation  with  a' 
man,  and  fo  concciveth  again  according  to  the  judgment  oi Hippocrates.  But  there  may  be  many  t1^r 

there  be  lome  that  luppole  the  womb  to  be  open  at  certain  times  after  the  conception/ thd  there  W  the 

may  be  an  ifTue  out  for  certain  excremental  matters  that  are  contained  therein,  and  therefore  that 

the  woman  that  hath  fo  conceived  already,  and  (hall  then  ufe  copulation  with  a  man 

alto  conceive  again.  ^  man  uuuQffj^^ 

tio^'or'^lK“”he  TT**  ^'*4  verydefirous  of  feed  or  copula- draKTto- 

lon,  or  clfe  being  heated  or  inflamed  with  the  plea&nt  motion  of  the  man  moving  her  thereto,  <>P™* 

doth 
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doth  at  length  uriclofe  it  fetfto  receive  the  mans  feed :  for  likewife  it  happeheth  many  times  that  the 
wiL  ofthe  lidmach  being  Oiut  after  eating,  is  prefently  unloofed  again,  when  other  delicate  meats 
are  offered  to  be  eaten  :  even  fo  may  the  womb  unclofe  it  felf  again  at  certain  teons,  whereofcome 
manifold  Vues,  whofe  time  of  birth  and  alfo  of  conception  are  different.  For  asP//«v  writeth, 
^hen  there  hath  been  a  little  fpace  between  two  conceptions, they  are  both  haftened,  as  it  a^ppred  in 
Hercul^  and  his  brother  Ifhicles  ^  and  in  her  which  having  tWo  children  at  a  birth,  brought  forth 
one  like  unto  her  husband  arid  another  like  unto  the  adulterer.  And  alfo  in  the  Procomefian  Have 
or  bond- woman,  who,  by  copulation  on  the  fame  day,  brought  one  forth  like  unto  her 
and  another  like  unto  his  fteward  :  and  in  another  who  brought  forth  one  at  the  due  time  child¬ 
birth,  and  another  at  five  months  end.  And  again,  in  another  who  bringing  forth  her  burdeh  on 
the  feventh  month,  brought  forth  two  more  in  the  months  tollowing.  But  this  is  amoft  manifeft 
argument  of  fuperfetation,  that  as  many  children  as  are  in  the  womb  (unlefs  they  be  twins  of  the 
fame  fex)  fo  many  fecundines  are  there,  as  I  have  often  feen  my  felf.  And  it  is  very  likely  that  if 
they  were  conceived  in  the  fame  moment  of  time,  that  they  fcould  all  be  included  in  one  fecundine. 
But  when  a  woman  hath  more  children  than  two  at  one  burden,  it  feemeth  to  be  a  monlkous  thing, 
becaufe  that  nature  hath  given  her  but  two  breads.  Although  we  (hall  hereafter  tehearfe  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  more  numerous  births. 


The  f eafon  of 
the  name. 


What  a  MoU 

K 


Lib.  ie 

lib./\.dt 
hfn  part. 

How  the  MoU 
is  engendrcd. 


Thefigns  of.  a 
mola.  inclofed 
in  the  womb. 


By  tvhat  facul¬ 
ty  the  womb 
moveth. 

How  the  moti¬ 
on  of  the  Mola 
differeth  from 
the  motion /Of 
the  infant  in 
the  womb'. 
The  mola  doth 
turn  to  eacli 
fide  of  the 
womb,  as  the 
Ctuationofihc 
body  is. 


CHAP.  XXXIIL 

Of  the  iumr  called  Mola,  or  a  Mole  growing  in  ih  womb  dfwomek 

OF  the  Greek  word  Myk,  which  fignifieth  a  Mill-done,  this  tuttior  called  M^/^hath  its  name: 
for  it  is  like  unto  a  Mill-drine  both  iri  the  round  or  circular  hgure,  and  alfo  in  hard  con¬ 
fidence  for  the  which  felf  fame  reafon  the  whirl-bone  of  the  knee  is  called  of  the  Latins 
Mola,  and  of  the  Greeks  Myle.  But  the  tumor  called  Mola  whereof  we  here  iritreat,  is  nothing 

elfe  but  a  certain  falfe  conception  of  deformed  fledi,  round  and  hard,  conceived  m  the  womb  as  it 

were  rude  and  unperfed,  riot  didinguilhed  into  the  members,  coming  by  corrug,  weak,  aii^d  dilea- 
fed  feed,  of  the  immoderate  dux  ot  the  terms,  as  itisdehned  by  Hipocrates.  This  is  inclofed  in  no 

fecundine,  but  as  it  were  in  its  own  skin.  ,  ,  r,  t  r  •  *  i  r 

There  are  fome  that  think  the  Mola  to  be  etigendred  of  the  concoutfc  or  mixture  of  the  womans 
feed  and  menftrual  blood, without  the  communication  of  the  mans  feed.  But  the  opihioh  ot  Galen  a, 
that  never  any  man  faw  a  woman  conceive  either  a  Mola  or  any  other  fuch  thing  without  a  copula¬ 
tion  of  man,  as  a  Hen  layeth  eggs  without  a  Cock :  for  the  oiily  caufe  and  origihal  of  th«  motion  15 
in  the  mans  feed, and  the  mansfed  doth  only  minifter  matter  for  the  generation  thereof.  Of  t^  fame 
opinion  is /twcCT,  who  thinketh  the  Mn/j,  tobemadeby  the  confluxion  of  the  mans  feed  that  is  un- 
feile,  with  the  womans-,  whenasit,  becaufe  unfruitful,  “"'J 

to  fwell  as  leaven  into  a  greater  bignefs,  but  not  into  any  petfea  tope  or  form.  Which  ^ 
opinion  of  Fernelm,  by  the  decrees  of  Hippocratet  and  Avicen:  for  the  immoderate  fluxes  of  the 
courfes  are  conducing  to  the  generation  of  the  Mola,  which  overwhelming  the  mans  feed,  being 
now  unfruitful  and  weak,  dofh  confttainkro  defift  ftomitsenterpnfe  of  conformation  already  be- 
pun  as  vanquilhed  or  wholly  overcome  -.  for  the  generation  of  the  M./k  cometh  not  of  a  fimple  heat 
Liking  upon  a  clammy  andgrofs  humor,  as  worms  are  generated ;  but  of  both  the  feeds,  by  the 
etoaevofa  certain  fpirit,  afteta  fort  ptoliHcal,  as  may  be,  unupftood  by  the  membranes  wherein 
the  Mola  is  inclofed,  by  the  ligaments  whereby  many  times  it  ts  faftned  or  bound  to  the  true  concep. 

tion  or  child,  engendred  or  blgotten  by  fuperfetation  and  hnally,  by  the  incteafe,  and  great  and 

toggkh  weight.  If  all  men  Were  not  perfwaded  that  the  conflux  of  a  mans  feed  muft  of  neceffity 
concur  to  the  generation  of  the  Mola,  it  would  be  no  fmaU  cloak  ot  cover  to  women  to  avoid  the 
ftiame  and  reproach  of  their  light  behaviour. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Hot.  to  difarn  a  true  meeptionfrom  a  falfe  conception  or  Mola. 

WHen  the  Mola  is  inclofed  in  the  womb,  the  famd  things  appear  as  in  the  true  and  law¬ 
ful  conc^tion.  But  the  more  proper  f  the  M,;.  are  theto  tom  .a  certa.n 

pricking  pain,  which  at  to  be  diltended  with  great 

the  belly  Will  fwell  fooner  than  It  would  11  It  were  the  true  iiiuci  n,^Axrr^iA 

hardnefs  and  is  more  difficult  and  troublefome  to  carry,  becaule  it  is  contrary  to  natur^  a  d  void 
S  onto  Prefently  after  the  conception  the  dugs  will  fwell  and  puff  up  but  (hortly  they 
fall  and  become  lank  and  lax  s  for  nature  fendeth  milk  thither  in  vain,  becaufe  there  is  no  iffue  m 
he  womb  tot  may  fpend  to  fame.  The  Mola  will  move  before  the  thud  month,  although  tt 
the  omo  tn  /  /  rnneenrion  will  not ;  but  this  motion  of  the  Mola  is  not  of  the  lutel- 

leVaf  fouk  but  of  the  faculty  of  the  womb,  and  of  the  fpint  of  the  feed  difperred  through  the 
fubftance  of  the  Mola't  for  it  isnouriffied  and  increafeth  alter  the  manner  of  plants,  u  ”  V 
reafon  of  a  foul  or  fpirit  fent  from  above,  as  the  infant  doth.  Moreover,  ^^at  ^ 

infant  hath  in  its  due  and  appointed  time,  differeth  much  ^  ^  re^ 

child  k  moved  to  the  right  fide,  to  the  left  fide,  and  to  every  fide  gently,  but  the  iVM^,  by  rea 

fonofits  heavinefs,  is  fixed,  androwleth  in  mannei^f  a  ftone,  ^ 

to  what  fide  fotver  the  woman  declineth  her  felf.  The  woman  that  hath  a  Mola 
doth  daily  Wax  leaner  and  leaner  in  all  her  members,  but  efpecially  m  her  legs,  although  not- 

‘hey  will  fwell,  fototihe  will  be  very  flow  or  heavy  tn  go.n&  to 


natural  heat  forfaking  the  parts  remote  from  the  heart  by  little  and  little:  and  moreover  herbdlv 
fwell^  by  reafon  that  the  menftrual  matter  refteth  about  thofr  places,  and  is  not  confumed  in 
nourtlhment  of  the  M.la,  (he  is  fwoln  as  if  (he  had  the  dropfie,'^but  that  it  is  harder,  anTdoth .  o 

rife  a^m  when  tt  is  prdredwtth  the  fingers  The  navel  doth  not  (land  out  as  it  will  do  when  the 

trueilTue  iscontamed  m  the  womb,  neither  do  thecourfes  flow  as  they  do  fometimesin  the  true 
T’?/  greatfluxes  happen,  which  eafe  the  weight  of  the  belly.  In  many  when 

the  Mola  doth  cleave  not  very  fall,  it  falleth  away  within  three  or  four  months,  beiL  not  as  yet  come 
unto  Its  ,uft  bignefs ;  and  many  times  it  cleaveth  unto  the  fides  of  the  womb  and  Cot  yledonsTv 
firmly,  fothatfome  women  carry  it  in  their  wombs  five  or  fix  years,  and  fom.e  as  long  as  they  lik! 

external  form  and  defiription  of  theforenamed  vpomb» 


A  Sherveth  the  body  of  the  wonthm 
B  “the  tejiicle, 

G  "The  nechj)fthe  womh^  wherem 
_  little  tumor  was  contained, 
D  Sherveth  the  end  of  the  neckjof 
the  Tvomb  that  was  plucked  in 
funder .^and  alfo  the  vejjels  where- 
by  it  drew  the  nutriment  unto  it, 
E  Sheweth  the  band, 

FFF  fhevejfels  difperfed  through 
the  womb. 


the  Veferiptm  of  the  mmh  being  open,  and  fhevping  the  Mola  contained  therein. 


V 

A  A  Shew  the  external  and 
Juperfcial  part  of  the  womb, 

B  B  B  B  Shewthe  tbkh^efs  of 
the  body,  or  proper  fubjlance 
of  the  womb. 

C  Sheweth  the  Mola. 

D  D  Shew  that  concavity 
wherein  the  Mola  was  con- 
tained,or  inclofed  in  the  wonih. 


_  / 

The  Wife  of  Roger  Pewterer,  dwelling  in  S.  Viam  ftreet  bore  a  Mola  in  her  knmb  a  u-n  i 

^enteen  years,  who  being  of  the  age  of  fifty  years,  died ;  and  I  having  opened  her 

i^erfhangine”nly°^  almoft  tofed  and  not  tied  or  bound  by  its  accuftoLd  ligatures,  but  as 
in  «  “y  find  ont  what  Is  contained  in 

ILlfT  Tf  ““T  -^^y’ “fiing  togetherthechirf  Phyficiansof 

tuir  ’■  S^^‘S.Font,  Feme,  Frova,Vwlm,  Grealmut,  Ravin,  Marefimiuf.MHom.Haiam  Riolan 
JP>n,  and  Surgeons,  as  Br«»,  Cmenl,  GuiUemm  -,  all  thefe  being  ptefent,  I  opened  the  womb’ 

aiid 
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The  defcripti- 
on  of  a  MoU 
carried  feven- 
teen  years  in 
xhe  womb. 


A  vain  or  un¬ 
profitable  con¬ 
ception. 

The  Afo/4  kills 
the  infant  in 
the  womb, 
when  it  is  faft- 
ned  unto  it. 


V  na  tX  Mesofthe  womb,  but  in  acertain  place,  ofave^  thick,  unequal  and  cloddilhfubftance, 
wkh  X  bodies  therein,  even  as  are  commonly  found  in  Wens  and  Grittles,  difperfed  through  it 
Ts  f  itC«  bones.  The  judgment  of  all  that  were  prefent  was,  that  this  great  tumor  at  the  hrft  w^ 
which  in  procefs  of  time  degenerated  into  a  fcirrhousMy,  together  with  the  proper  fub- 
Lnce  of  the  womb.  Moreover,  in  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  the  wornb,  we  found  a  tumor  as  b^ 
asaTurkieseeg  offubftancehard,  cartilaginous  and  bony,  filling  all  the  whole  neck,  but  efpecially 
the  inward  orfhce  of  the  womb,  which  the  common  people  of  F ranee  do  call  the  Garland,  fo  that  by 
that  paffage  nothing  could  go  out,  or  enter  into  the  womb ;  all  that  tumor  weighed  nine  pounds 
andtrooLes,  whichl,  by  reafon  of  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  keepin  myclofet,  and  before  I  have - 

'^^*As*iong’as  the  woman  carried  this  Mola  in  her  womb,  fhe  felt  moll  (harp  pain  in  her  belly  ■,  the 
region  otTier  belly  was  marvellous  hard,  dillended  andlarge,  as  if  it  were  a  woman  that  had  many 
chfldren  at  once  iii  her  womb  i  fo  that  many  Phyficians  when  the  time  of  child-birth 
fuppofed  that  fwelling  of  the  belly  to  come  of  the  Dropfie,  and  alfaied  to  cure  it  ^  thc^^ould  the 

Dtopfiei  but  for  all  the  medicines  they  could  ufe,  the  belly  became  never  the 

the  urine  was  ftopped  for  the  fpace  of  three  days,  and  then  the  making  of  urine  was  very  painful  un 

her  excrements  were  ftopped  forthefpaceofa  week  by  reafon  that 

the  euts  were  prelfed  bv  the  weight  of  the  Mola.  At  certain  feafons,  as  every  third  month,  there 
came  exceeding  great  fluxes  s  the  matter  thereof  could  not  be  carried  through  the 

rmbXtc  Ifd  bl "  bciaufe  it  was  exadlly  (hut  the 

Vir&ins  and  alfo  certain  other  women  great  with  child  evacuate  their  rnenltrual  matter.  ^  li  me 
Mofa  be’expelled  or  caft  out  in  the  hrft  or  fecond  month,  as  many  times  it  fo  happeneth,  it  is  called 
rfwoLi  L  unprofitable  or  falfc  conception.  Sometimes  there  are  found  in  ““  3'’ 
moles  feparated  one  from  another,and  fometimes  bound  or  tied  to  found  and 

it  haoDened  in  the  wife  of  Valeriola  the  PhYftcian,  which  was  delivered  of  a  Mola  which  Ihe  had  car 
ried  Xr  womb  tX  .nonths,  annexed  with  a  child  of  four  monthsold,  which  had  depnved 
flip  Infant  of  its  room  and  nutriment.  For  it  is  always  to  be  certainly  fuppofed,  that  the  Mala, 
as  a  cruel  beall,  by  its  fociety,  and  keeping  from  its  nutriment  and  place,  kills  the  infant  that  is  )oin- 

'S“mmemberoncelopenedthebodyofa  dead  woman,  which  had  a  in  her  womb  as  ^  as 

a  Goofe-egg  which  when  nature  had  affaied  by  many  vain  endeavors  to  cafi  out, 

SiThl "b  £.  fit*  M.«>  otiw  1  -ta*,  'IP  ‘iXS 

nioreflender  thev  ate  faid  in  a  mockery  to  have  been  delivered  of  a  fart. 

SblesbeingXhchild,  if  it  be  not  deluded  at  the  due  and  lawful  time  of  child-birth  by  its  own 

accord,  orbytheftrengthofnature,  then  muft  it  be  expelled  by  art. 


Thofc  things 
that  provoke 
the  flowers 
forcibly, do  al¬ 
fo  confume  or 
waftetheiWo/<r 
The  Chirurgi- 
cal  extraftion 
of  the  MeU* 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

JVhat  cure  muji  he  ujed  to  the  Mola. 

A  CL  things  that  provoke  the  flowers  and  fecundines,  and  exclude  the  Itifrat,  being  dead, 
aretotepreferLd,  given  inwardly,  putup,  and  applied  outwardly,  as  Trochifces  of 
rha  hetmodaftyis,  and  fuch  like,  firft  having  fomentations  that  are  relaxing  and  mollify¬ 
ing  alwaS  applied  to  the  places.  You  muft  ufe  thefe  medicines,  and  phlebotomy  diet  a.  d  baths 
then  and  fo  loL  as  it  ftiall  feem  neceffary  to  the  Phyfician  that  is  prefent.  But  if  it  hap^ns  that  the 

kiefs  thereof,  but  will  run  and  flipback  i"tothehdlownefsoahe  womM^^^^^  “Son  bc2h 
but  it  may  be  more  eafily  taken  hold  on  with  the  Gryphons  Talon,  rf*e  telly  te  prelled  on  both 
(ides  that  it  may  remain  Hill  while  the  Gryphons  Talon  takes  hold  on  it ,  for  when  it  hath  taken 
S  hold  X^tmaybe  eafily  drawn  out.  When  the  W.  is  drawn  ote,  the  fame  cure  muft  be  u- 
fed  to  the  woman,  as  is  ufed  to  a  woman  after  that  ftie  is  delivered  of  child. 
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T^hz  Figure  »fan  Infirument  called  a  Gryphons  "Falon^  to  draw  out  #^eMola 

when  it  U  loofe  in  the  womb* 


CHAP.  XXXVL 


Of ’tumors  or  jweHings  happening  to  the  Pancreas  or  fweet-bredds^  and  the  whole  Mefentery, 

T  He  tumors  of  other  places  and  parts  in  the  belly  ought  diligently  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  Mola^  and  other  tumors  of  the  womb.  For  when  the  tumors  arife  in  th^gland^la  cal¬ 
led  Pancreas^  and  in  all  the  whole  Mefenterium^  many  unskilful  Surgeons  take  them  for  Mb- 
laes  or  fcirrhous  tumors  of  the  womb,  and  fo  go  erroneoully  about  to  cure  them,  as  (hall  appear  by 
thefc  Hiftories  following. 

Ifabel Rolant  the  JohnBony  dwelling  inParUmtht  iktt^Moncey  near  to  SuGervife  his  An  Hiftoryi 

Church,  being  threefcore  years  of  age,  departed  this  life  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1578.  on  the  two 
and  twentieth  day  of  and  her  body  being  opened  in  the  prefence  of  Doctor  Mi/ot  the  Phyfi- 

cian  he,  when  the  Mefentery  was  taken  out  of  the  body,  caufed  it  to  be  carried  home  to  his  houfe, 
that  at  his  leifure  he  might  find  out  thecaufeof  this  mortal  difeafe,  which  was  always  fufpeded 
to  be  in  the  Mefentery.  Therefore  on  a  time  calling  Varadem^  Brove^  Chappell  Marefcotius^  Jrragonius, 

BaiUutm^  Keburtias^  and  Riolan^  all  Dodfors  of  Phyfick,  and  my  felfand  PineUs  Surgeons,  to  his  houfe 
to  fee  the  fame:  Where  we  found  all  the' Mefentery  and  the  Pancreas  in  the  Mefentery  fwollen  and 
puffed  up  with  a  marvellous  ^nd  almoft  incredible  tumor,  fo  that  it  weighed  ten  pound  and  an  half^ 
altogetloer  fcirrhous  on  the  outfide,  cleaving  on  the  hinder  part  onely  to  the  vertehfaes  pithtXcnnss 
but  on  the  fore-part  to  Ps\^Periton£um  being  alfo  fcirrhous  and  wholly  cartilaginous.  Moreover,  Apoflumes  of 
there  were  infinite  other  abfeeffes  in  the  fame  Mefentery,  every  one  clofed  in  his  feveral  cift,  fome  fil-  divers  kinds 
led  with  a  honey-like,  fome  filled  with  a  tallow-like,  fome  with  an  albugineous,  and  fome  with  a  in  the  Mftntt- 
waterilh  liquor  or  humour,  whereof  fome  alfo  were  like  unto  pap  i  and  to  conclude,  look  how  many 
'  abfce'ffes  there  wete,  fo  many  kinds  or  differences'of  matters  there  were.  It  was  then  eight  years  The 'accidents 

‘  fince  that  tumour  began  to  grow  by  little  and  little  without  feeling  and  pain  unto  fuch  a  greatnefs,  that  come 

becaufe  that  the  Mefentery  it  felf  wa^  without  pain  in  a  manner.  For  the  woman  her  fclf  could  vyhen  thc  M- 
do  all  the  faculties  of  Nature  almoft  as  Weil  ls  if  (he  had  been  found  and  whole,  except  that  two 
moneths  before  fhe  died,  (he  was  conftrained  to  keep  her  bed,  bfcaufe  fhe  had  a  continual  Fever,  bodies  ad- 
which  endured  fo  long  as  fhe  lived,  and  alfo  becaufc  that  the  Mefentery,  being  as  it  were  feparated  or  joining, 
torn  from  its  roots  or  feat,  did  rowl  up  and  down  in  the  belly,  not  without  the  feeling  of  grievous 
pain :  for,  as  we  faid  before,  it  did  flick  but  onely  to  the  vertebraes  of  the  loins  and  Peritonxum^  and 
nothing  at  all  to  the  guts  and  other  parts  whereunto  it  is  as  it  were  naturally  knit  or  joined. 

Therefore  becaufe  the  weight  and  heavinefs  thereof  depreifed  the  bladder,  it  caufed  a  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  her  making  of  water,  and  alfo  becaufe  it  refted  on  the  guts,  it  made  it  very  painful  for  her  to 
go  to  ftool,  lo  that  the  excrements  would  not  come  down  except  fhe  took  a  fharp  Clyftet  to  caufe 
them :  and  as  concerning  Clyfters,  they  could  not  be  put  up  high  enough  by  rCafon  of  the  greatnefs 
of  the  tumor  which  enclofed  and  fliut  the  way ,  and  fuppofitories  did  no  good  at  all.  It  was  alfo 
very  difficult  for  her  to  take  breath,  by  reafon  that  the  midriff  or  diaphragma comprefled  with  ^ 
the  tumor.  There  were  fome  that  did  fufpedit  to  be  a  Mola^  others  thought  that  it  came  by  rea-  The  dfopfie 
fon  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  tumor.  There  were  fome  that  did  fufped  it  to  be  a  Mola^  others  thought 
that  it  came  by  reafon  of  the  dropfie.  Alfuredly  this  difeafe  caufed  thedropfie  toenfuei  neither 
was  the  caufe  thereof  obfeure,  for  the  fundion  of  the  Liver  was  fruftrated  by  reafon  that  the  con- 
•  codion  or  the  alteration  of  the  Chylus  wairintercepted  by  occafion  of  the  tumor:  and  moreover 
the  Liver  it  felf  had  a  proper  difeafe,  for  it  was  hard  and  fcirrhous,  and  had  many  abfcelfeS  both 
within,  and  without  it,  and  all  over  it.  The  milt  Was  fcarce  free  from  putrefadion,  the  Guts  and 
Kali  were  fome  what  blew  and  fpotted,  and  to  be  brief,-  there  was  nothing  found  in  the  lower 

belly.  .  .  .  .  . 

There  is  the  like  Hiftoryto  be  read,  written  by  Philip  IngreJJiits^  in  his  bock  of  Tumors,  of  a  Tom.i.tra,t* 
certain  Moor  that  was  hanged  for  theft-,  for  (faith  he)  when  his  body  was  publickly  dilTeded,  capi. 
in  the  Mefenterium  wetQ  found  feventy  fcrophulous  tumors,  and  fo  many  abfeeffes  were  contain¬ 
ed  or  enclofed  in  their  feveral  cifts  or  skins,  and  flicking  to  the  external  tunicle ,  efpecially  of 
the  greater  guts :  the  matter  contained  in  them  was  divers  for  it  was  hard ,  knotty,  clammy, 
glutinous,  liquid  and  waterifti-,.  but  the  entrails,  efpecially  the  Liver  and  the  Milt,  were  found 
tree  from  all  manner  of  a  tainture,  becaufe  (as  the  fame  Author  alledgeth)  Nature  being  ftrong 
had  fent  all  the  evil  juice  and  the  corruption  of  the  entrails  into  the  Mefentery  :  and  verily  this 

C  c  c  Moor 
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Lib.S.psrt.  mor. 
cap.’}. 

The  Mefentt- 
rium  is  the 
fink  of  the  bo¬ 
dy. 


The  Scrophu- 
laes  in  the  Mr 
ftnttrium. 


The  Scirrhus 
of  the  womb. 


Moor,  fo  long  as  he  lived,  was  in  good  and  perfedt  health.  Without  doubt  the  corruption  of  fu- 
perfluous  humours  for  the  moft  part  isfo  great  (as  is  noted  by  'Fernelius J  that  it  cannot  be  received 
in  the  receptacles  that  Nature  hath  appointed  for  it  *,  therefore  then  no  fmall  portion  thereof  fal- 
leth  into  the  parts  adjoining,  and  efpecially  into  the  Mefentery  and  Fancreof^  which  are  as  it  were 
the  fink  of  the  whole  body.  In  thofe  bodies  which  through  continual  and  daily  gluttony  abound 
with  choler ,  melancholy  and  phlegm,  if  it  be  not  purged  in  time.  Nature  being  ftrong  and  lufty , 
doth  repel  and  drive  it  down  into  the  Fancreas  and  the  Mefentery,  which  areas  places  of  no  great 
repute,  and  that  efpecially  out  of  the  Liver  and  Milt  by  thofe  veins  or  branches  of  the  Vena  Forta 
which  end  or  go  not  into  the  Guts,  but  are  terminated  in  the  Mefentery  and  Fancreas.  In  thefe 
places  diverfe  humours  are  heaped  together ,  which  in  procefs  of  time  turn  into  a  loofe  and  foft 
tumour,  *and  then  if  they  grow  bigger,  into  a  ftiff,  hard  and  very  feirrhous  tumor.  Whereof  Feme- 
Um  affirmeth  that  in  thofe  places  he  hath  found  thecaufes  of  choler,  melancholy,  fluxes,  dyfenteries, 
cachexiaes^  atrophiaes,  confumptions,,  tedious  and  uncertain  fevers,  and  laftly  of  many  hidden  dif- 
eafes,  by  the  taking  whereof  fome  have  received  their  health,  that  have  been  thought  part  cure. 
Moteovet  hgra\fias  affirmeth  owtoi  Julius  FoUux^  that  Scrophulaes  may  be  engen'dred  in  the  Mefen¬ 
tery,  which  nothing  differs  from  the  mind  and  opinion  ot  Galen^  who  faith  that  Scrophulaes  are  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  indurate  and  Scirrhous  kernels.  But  the  Mefenterium  with  his  glanduls  being  great 
and  many,  making  the  Fancreas,  doth  eftablifli,  ftrengthen  and  confirm  the  divifions  of  the  veflels. 
Alfo  the  feirrhus  of  the  proper  fubftance  of  the  womb  is  to  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  mola  •,  for  in  the 
bodies  of  fome  women  that  I  have  opened,  I  have  found  the  womb  annoied  with  a  feirrhous  tumor 
as  big  as  a  mans  head ,  in  the  curing  whereof  Phyficians  nothing  prevailed,  becaufe  they  fuppo- 
fed  it  to  be  a  mola  contained  in  the  capacity  of  the  womb,  and  not  a  feirrhous  tumor  in  the  body 
thereof.  . 


How  the  feed 
is  unfertil. 


;ow  the  cilt- 
ngof  the 
eins  behind 
lie  ears  ma- 
eth  men  bar- 


The  defaults 
of  the  Yard. 


The  fign'of 
the  Palfie  in 
the  Yard. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Of  the  cauje  of  barrenneji  in  Mem 

^Here  are  many  caufes  of  barrennefs  in  Men,  that  is  to  fay^  the  too  hot,  cold,  dry  or  mpift 
diftemper  of  the  feed ,  the  [more  liquid  and  flexible  confiftence  thereof,  fo  that  it  can- 
__  not  flay  in  the  womb,  but  will  prefently  flow  out  again  :  for  fuch  is  the  feed  of  old  men 
and  ftriplings ,  and  of  fuch  as  ufe  the  ad  of  generation  too  often  and  immoderately :  for  thereby 
the  feed  becometh  crude  and  wateriffi,  becaufe  it  doth  not  remain  his  due  and  lawful  time  in  the 
tefticles,  wherein  it  fliould  be  perfedly  wrought  and  conceded,  but  is  evacuated  by  wanton  copu¬ 
lation.  Furthermore,  that  the  feed  may  be  fertile,  it  muft  of  neceflfity  be  copious  in  quantity  but  in 
quality  well  conceded,  moderately  thick,  clammy,  and  puffed  with  abundance  of  fpirits  i  both  thefe 
conditions  are  wanting  in  the  feed  of  them  that  ufe  copulation  too  often:  and  moreover  becaufe 
the  wives  of  thofe  men  nevergather  a  juft  quantity  of  feed  laudable  both  in  quality  and  confiftence 
in  their  tefticles,  whereby  it  cometh  topafsthat  they  are  the  lefs  provoked  or  delighted  with  vene- 
reous  adions,  and  perform  the  ad  with  lefs  alacrity,  fo  that  they  yield  themfelveS  lefs  prone  to  con¬ 
ception.  Therefore  let  thofe  that  would  be  Parents  of.  many  children  ufe  a  mediocrity  in  the  ufe 

of  Venery.  ■  .  •  •  -  i  n.  .  l 

The  Woman  may  perceive  that  the  mans  feed  hath  fome  diftemperature  in  it,  if  when  (he  hath 

received  it  into  her  womb,  (he  feeleth  it  ftiarp ,  hpto^'cold,  if  the  man  be  more  quick  or  flow  in 
the  ad.  Many  become  barren  a{ter  they  have  been  cut  for  the  Stone,  and  likewife  when  they  have 
had  a  wound  behind  the  ears,  whereby  certain  branches  the  jugular  veins  and  arteries  have  been 
cut,  that  are  there,  fo  that  after  thofe  veflels  ha v.e  been  cicatrized,  there  followed  an  interception 
of  the  feminal  matter  downwards ,  and  alfo  of  the  community  which  ought  of  necetlity  to  be  be¬ 
tween  the  brain  and  the  tefticles,  fo  that  when  the  conduits  or  paflages  are  flopped,  the  ftoncs  or 
tefticles  cannot  any  more  receive,  neither  matter  nor  lively  fpirits  from  the  brain  in  fo  great  quan¬ 
tity  as  it  was  wont,  whereof  it  muft  of  neceflfity  follow,  that  the  feed  muft  be  lefler  in  quantity,  and 

weaker  in  quality.  .  i  r-i 

Thofe  that  have  their  tefticles  cut  off,  or  elfo  comprefled  or  contufed  by  violence, cannot  beget  chil¬ 
dren,  becaufe  that  either  they  want  that  help  the, tefticles  (hould  minifter  in  the  ad  of  generation,  or 
elfe  becaufe  the  palfage  of  the  feminal  matter  is  intercepted  or  flopped  with^  a  Callus  :  by  reafon 
whereof  they  cannot  yield  forth  feed,  but  a  certain  clammy  hUmour  contained  in  the  glanduls  called 

(yet  with  fome  feeling  of  delight).  -fin. 

Moreover  the  defeds  or  imperfedions  of  the  yard  may  caufe  barrennefs :  as,  if  it  be  too  (hort,  or 
if  it  be  fo  unreafonable  great  that  itrenteth  the  privy  parts  of  a  woman,  and  fo  caufeth  a  flux  ot 
bloud,  for  then  it  is  fo  painful  to  the  woman,  that  (he  cannot  void  her  feed,  for  that  cannot  be  exclu¬ 
ded  without  pleafure  and  delights  alfo  if  the  (hortnefs  of  the  ligament  that  is  under  the  Yard 
doth  make  it  to  be  crooked,  and  violate  the  ftiff  ftraitnefs  thereof,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  put  dircdly 
or  ftraightly  into  the  womans  privy  parts.  There  be  fome  that  have  not  the  orifice  of  tiie  conduit 
of  the  Yard  rightly  in  the  end  thereof,  but  a  little  higher,  fothat  they  cannot  ejaculate  or  caft  Out 
their  feed  into  the  womb. 

.  Alfo  the  particular  Palfie  of  the  Yard  is  numbred  amongft  the  caufes  of  barrennefs  •,  and  you  may 
prove  whether  the  Palfie  be  in  the  Yard  by  dipping  the  genitals  in  cold  water,  for  except  they  do  draw 
thiemfelves  together,  or  (brink  up  after  it,  it  is  a  token  of  the  pallie  i  for  members  that  have  the  Palfie^ 
by  the  touching  of  cold  water,  do  not  (brink  up,  but  remain  in  their  accuftomed  laxity  and  loofe- 
nefs:  but  in  this  cafe  the  genitals  are  indued  with  fmall  fenfe,  the  feed  cometh  out  without 
pleafure  orftiffnefs  of  the  Yard,  the  (tones  in  touching  are  cold,  and  to  conclude,  thofe  that  have 

their  bodies  daily  waxing  lean  through  a  confumptiori,  or  that  are  vexed  with  an  evil  habit  or  difpo- 

lition. 
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fition,  or  with  the  obftrudriori  of  feme  of  the  entrails,  are  barren  and  unfertil,  and  likewife  thofe  in 
vvhom  (bme  noble  part  necelTary  to  life  and  generation  exceedeth  the  bounds  of  Nature  with  fome 
great  diftemperature  i  and  lahly,  thofe  who  by  any  means  have  their  genital  parts  deformed. 

Here  I  omit  thofe  that  are  with-holden  from  the  a6t  of  generation  by  inchantment,  magick,  witch-  Magick  bands 
ing  and  inchanted  knots,  bands  and  ligatures  ■»  for  thofe  caufes  belong  not  to  Phyfick,  neither  may  enchan^ 
they  be  taken  away  by  the  remedies  of  our  Art,  The  Do(5tors  of  the  Canon  Laws  have  made  men-  knots, 

tion  of  thofe  magick  bands  which  may  have  power  in  them,  in  the  particular  Title,  VefrigidU-^  maleji- 
ciatis,^  impotentibui  &  incantatU :  alfo  St.  Augujim  hath  made  mention  of  them,  IraUq,  in  Joan'. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII: 

'  Of  the  harrenneji  or  unfruitfulnejl  of  JV^omen* 

A  Woman  may  become  barren  or  unfruitful  through  the  obftrudibn  of  the  pafTage  of  the  feed,  Thecaufewhy 
or  through  ftraitnefs  and  narrownels  of  the  neck  of  the  Womb  coming  either  through  the  the  neck  of 
default  of  the  formative  faculty,  or  elfe  afterwards  by  fome  mifchance,  as  by  an  Abfeefs,  the,  womb  is 
Schirrhus,  Warts,  Chaps,  orby  an  Ulcer,  which  being  cicatrhed,  doth  make  the  way  more  narrow, 
fo  that  the  Yard  cannot  have  free  palfage  thereinto.  Moreover  the  Membrane  called  when  The  mem- 

it  groweth  in  the  midft  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  hinders  the  receiving  of  the  mans  called 
feed.  Alfo  if  the  womb  be  over-flippery,  or  more  loofe,  or  over-wide,  it  maketh  the  woman  to  be 
barren  *,  fo  doth  the  fupprellion  of  the  menllrual  fluxes,  or  the  too  immoderate  flowing  of  the  Cour- 
fes  or  Whites :  which  cometh  by  the  default  of  the  Womb,  ot  fome  entrail,  or  of  the  whole  body, 
which  confumeth  the  menftrual  matter,  and  carrieth  the  feed  away  with  it. 

The  cold  and  moifl:  diftemperature  of  the  womb,  extinguilhes  and  fuffocates  the  Mans  feed,  and  The  caufe  of 
maketh  it  that  it  will  not  flay  or  cleave  unto  the  womb,-  and  flay  till  it  be  concodled  :  but  the  more 
hot  and  dry  doth  corrupt  for  want  of  nouriihmcnt,  for  the  feeds  that  are  growm  either  in  a  marifh 
orfandy  ground  cannot  profperwell:  alfo  a  Mola  contained  in  the  womb,  the  falling  down  of  the 
Womb,  the  leannefs  of  the  womans  body ,  ill  humours  bred  by  eating  crude  and  raw  fruits,  or 
great ,  or  over-much ,  whereof  obftrudtions  and  crudities  follow,  which  hinder  her  fruitfuIncG', 

Furthermore,  by  theufe  of  flupefadfive  things,  thefeminal  matter  is  congealed  and  reftrained,  and 
though  it  flow  and  be  call  out,  yet  iris  deprived  of  the  proliflek  power,  and  of  the  lively  heat  and 
fpirits,  the  orifices  or  cotylcdones  of  the  Veins  and  Arteries  are  flopped,  and  fo  the  paflage  for  the 
ftienrtrual  matter  into  the  womb,  is  flopped.  When  the  Kali  is  fo  far  that  it  girdeth  in  the  womb 
narrowly,  it  hihdereth  the  fruitfubefs  of  the  woman,  bccaufe  it  Will  not  permit  the  mans  feed  to  en- " 
ter  into  the  Womb.  Moreover  the  fat  and  flefliy  habit  of  the  man  or  woman  hinder  generation. 

For  it  hindereth  them  that  they  cannot  join  their  genitals  together :  and  by  how  much  the  more 

bloud  goeth  into  fat,  by  fo  much  the  lefs  i§  remaining  to  be  turned  into  feed  and  menflrual  bloud, 

which  two  are  the  originals  and  principals  of  generation.  Thofe  women  that  are  fpeckled  in  the 

face,  fomeWhat  lean,  and  pale,  are  more  given  toVenery  than  thofe  that  are  red  and  fat.  Final-  „ 

ly,  Hippocrates  fets  dbWn  tour  caufes  oncly  why  women  are  barren  and  unfruitful.  The  flrfl  is,  Gd.lib.14.  ve 

becaufe  they  cannot  receive  the  mans  feed  by  reafoii  of  the  fault  of  the  neck  of  the  Womb  j  the  fe- 

cOnd,  becaufe  When  it  is  received  into  the  womb,  they  cannot  conceive  it :  the  third  is,  becaufe  they  '7efier.  * 

cannot  nourifli  it :  the  fourth,  becaufe  they  are  not  able  to  carry  or  bear  it  until  the  due  and  lawful  Quafi,  3,^4. 

time  of  birth.  Thcfe  things  are  necelTary  to  generation*,  the  Objed,  Will,  Faculty,  concourfe  of 

the  Seeds,  arid  the  remaining  or  abiding  thereof  in  the  womb,  until  the  due  and  appointed  natural 

time. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

The  fghs  of  d  difiempered  fVontb* 

THat  woman  is  thought  to  have  her  womb  too  hot,  whofe  Courfes  come  forth  fparingly  of  i 

and  with  pain ,  and  exulcerate  by  reafon  of  their  heat,  the  fuperfluous  matter  of  the  hot  Womb, 
bloud  being  dilfolved  or  turned  into  wind  by  the  power  of  the  heat :  Whereupon  thai 
menflrual  blolid  that  floweth  forth  is  more  grofs  and  black.  For  it  is  the  property  of  heat,  by 
digefling  the  thinner  fubflance,  to  thicken  the  reft,  and  by  aduftion  to  make  it  more  black.  FurX 
thermore,  (he  that  hath  her  genitals  itching  With  the  defire  of  copulation,  will  foon  exclude  the  feed 
in  copulation,  and  Ihe  (hall  feel  it  more  lharp  as  it  goeth  through  the  palfages.  That  woman  hath 
too  cold  a  Womb  Whofe  Flowers  are  either  flopped,  or  flow  fparingly  ^  and  thofe  pale  and  not  well 
coloured. 

Thofe  that  have  lefs  defire  of  copulation,  have  lefs  delight  therein,  and  their  feed  is  more  liquid  The  fignsofa 
andwaterilh,  and  not  flaining  a  linnen  cloth  by  flicking  therepnto,  and  it  is  fparingly  and  floWly  cold  Womb, 
taft  forth.  That  womb  is  too  moifl  that  floweth  continually  With  many  liquid  excrements,  vvhich  xhe  fgns  of  a 
therefore  will  not  hold  the  feed,  but  prefently  after  copulation  fuffereth  it  to  fall  out  *,  Which  will  ea-  moifl  Womb, 
lily  caufe  abortion.  The  figns  of  too  dry  a  womb  appear  in  the  little  quantity  of  the  Courfes,  in  the  The  ftgns  of  a 
profufion  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  feed,  by  the  defire  of  copulation,  whereby  it  may  be  made  llippery  by  vvomb. 
the  moiflure  of  the  feed,  by  the  filTures  in  the  neck  thereof,  by  the  chaps  and  itching,  for  all  things 
for  want  of  moiflure  will  foon  chap,  even  like  unto  the  ground,  Which  in  the  Summer  by  reafon  of 
great  drought  or  dtihefs,  will  chap  and  chink  this  way  afld  that  Way,  and  on  the  contrary  with  moi¬ 
flure  it  will  clofe  and  join  together  again  as  it  were  with  glew. 

A  woman  is  thought  to  have  all  Opportunities  unto  Conception  when  her  Conrfes  or  Flowers  do  A  meet  time 
eeafe,  for  then  the  womb  is  void  of  cxcremental  filth,  and  becaufe  it  is  yet  open,  it  will  the  more 
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- p reteived  it,  it  will  better  retain  it!  in  the  wrinkles  of 

eafily  teceivc  the  mans  fe?d,  unequal  pllces.  Yet  a  woman  will  eafily  con- 

the  Cotyletoes  Flowers  ought  to  flow  :  becaufe  that  the  menftrual  matter  fal- 

is  ve^ymeefandfitto  nourith  the  feed,  and  not  todnve.tout 

agab,otto  fnffocate  it.  thritCburfes  fall  down  abundantly,  will  very  hardly  or  fddom 

Thofe  the  Child  will  be  weak  and  difeafed,  and  cfpec.ally  if  the  wotnans 

conceive  i  ana  11  they  bloud  be  eood  and  laudable,  the  Child  will  be  fub  edl  ter 

blond  that  flowsont  teunfoun^  ptefently  aft^  the  flux  ofthe  Terms,  the  . 

all  plethorick  difeafo.  p  neeeflity  ufe  copulation  with  a  man  when 

oriflee  ofthe  Womb  will  ,t  ill.  A  Woman  may  bear  children 

their  menftrual  flux  Jbrtv  orfiUi  which  time  whofoever  doth  exceed,  will  beat  until 

from  the  age  of  fourteen  until  J.  “  ’  u, ptefetvedi  there- 

her  age,  bate  Volufm  Satmm,  who  ,  of  her  aue  having  born  before  on  the  iixtieth  and 

Woman  that  bare  a  child  on  ?he  fixty  fecond  year  of  to  age 

fixty  firft  year.  Therefore  .t  is  «  S  "in  fomi  fooner,  i^  feme  later  r 

and  temperament,  the  menftrual  flux  p  although  the  feed  be  genitable  for  the  moll 

which  variety  taketh  place  alfo  in  men.  ^  feventh  year.  And  whereas  moft 

part  in  the  fecond  feventh  year,  yet  it  is  unfiuitful  unnl  th  “  ‘  ;  ;i,i  fe,enty  i 

Ln  beget  Children  until  they  Moreover,  Fn.y  wri- 

the  Cenfor  after  that  he  was  fourfeore. 
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CHAP.  XL. 

Of  the  falling  dom^  or  perverfion,  or  turning  of  the  Womb. 

*r  txr  L*  r ’j  rlrtwn  and  be  perverted,  when  it  is  moved  out  of  its  proper  andna- 

^mS°SKe  '^«  when  the  bands  and'^ligatures  thereofbeing  loofedand  relaxed,  itfalleth 

■  1'  rwnunto’oSe  or  other,  or  into  its  own  neck,  orelfe  pafrethfimher,To  that  it  comes 
down  unto  one  tiae  o  pc’  eQr.jjppars  without  the  privy  parts.  Therefore  what  things 

out  at  the  neck,  and  a  great  porti  .  PP  ^  ^  whereby  the  Womb  is  tied,  are  fuppofed  to 

foever  refolve  relax,  orburft  travel  in  Child-birth, 

bethecaufesof  this  accident  It  fom«^  and  thefecundines,  alfo  follows  and  falls  down, 

when  the  Womb  with  Vd  fometimes  the  foolilh  raftinefs  of  the  Midwife  when 

turmng  the  w/omK  with  the  Infant  or  with  the  fecundine  cleaving  tall  thereunto,  and  fo 

flie  draweth  away  Womb  with  the  Into  pu^hetmore,  a  heavy  bearing  ofthe  Womb, 

drawing  It  down  and  ™>'o>08  burthen  holding  or  firetching  of  the  hands  or  body  upwards  m 

the  bcaringof  the  earriag  of  ^  Ff  *  (hiking or  jog|ngby  riding  either  in  a  Waggon 

the  time  ot  £  c“ng  the  down  ofamore  large  and  abundant 

orCoach,  or  on  Horfe-back,  “'XoltinudS  MmLr  often  defire  togotoftool,  yet  not 
humour,  great  gripiii^g,  a  ftrong  and  t  ^  b,  an  afthma- 

Wombout  of  Its  place.  copulation  that  they  have,  either 

to  fav  by  the  entrails,  loins,  os  facrum^  and  by  a  tradable  ^  «  (^gvvn.  It 

withavifible  hanging  out,  of  diverfe  greatne  of  the  VVomb,  of  thebignefs 

her  urin  will  be  flopped,  fo  that  Ihe  (hall  fear  to  ufe  copulat  on  with  a  man.  butifithath  been 

motions  of  the  thighs  in  going  it  ‘S  ulcerated,  and  fo  putrefies.  ^  her  privy 

arvJ  barf  rfiilrlren  manv  timcs,  and  hci  Womb  iicvet  fell  down. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XLI. 

T^he  curtsf  the  falling  down  of  the  Womb, 

By  this  word,  falling  down  of  the  Womb,  we  underhand  every  motion  of  the  Womb  out  of  Remedies  for 
its  place  or  feat ;  therefore  if  the  Womb  afeend  upwards,  we  muft  ufe  the  famemedicins  as 
in  ftrangulation  ofthe  Womb.  If  it  be  turned  towards  either  fide,  it  muft  bereftoredand  °  ^  ^  “ 

drawn  back  to  its  right  place,  by  applying  and  ufing  cupping-glaffes.  But  if  it  defeend  and  fall  down 
into  its  own  neck,  but  yet  not  in  great  quantity,  the  woman  muft  be  placed  fo  that  her  buttocks  may 
be  very  high,  and  her  legs  acrofs  i  then  Cupping-glalfes  muft  be  applied  to  her  navel  and  Hypogafirium^ 
and  when  the  \Vomb  is  brought  into  its  place,  injedions  that  bind  and  dry  ftrongly  muft  be  injeded 
into  the  neck  of  the  Womb,  ftinking  fumigations  muft  be  ufed  unto  the  privy  parts,  and  fweet  things 
ufed  to  the  mouth  and  nofe.  But  if  the  womb  hang  down  in  great  quantity  between  the  thighs,  . 

it  muft  be  cured  by  placing  the  woman  after  another  fort,  and  by  ufing  other  kind  of  Medicins.  Firft 
of  all  ftie  muft  be  fo  laid  on  her  back,  her  buttocks  and  thighs  fo  lifted  up,  and  her  legs  fo  drawn  back  womb,  pro^, 
as  when  the  child  or  fecundine  are  to  be  taken  or  drawn  from  her  j  then  the  neck  of  the  Womb,  and  perly  fo  cal- 
whatfoever  hangeth  out  thereat,  muft  be  anointed  with  Oil  of  Lillies,  frefliButter,  Capons  Greafe,  led 
and  fuch  like ,  then  it  muft  be  thruft  gently  with  the  fingers  up  into  its  place,  the  fick  or  pained  wo¬ 
man  in  the  mean  time  helping  or  furthering  the  endeavour  by  drawing  in  of  her  breath  as  if  Ihe  did 
fup,  drawing  up  as  it  were  that  which  is  fallen  down. 

After  that  the  Womb  is  reftored  unto  its  place,  whatfoever  is  filled  with  the  ointment  muft  be 
wiped  with  a  foft  and  clean  cloth,  left  that  by  the  llipperinefs  thereof  the  womb  Ihould  fall  down 
again-,  the  genitals  muft  be  fomented  with  an  aftringent decodion,  made  with  Pomgranate  Pills, 

Cyprefs  Nuts,  Galls,  Roch  Allum,  Horfe-tail,  Sumach,  Berberies,  boiled  in  the  water  wherein  Smiths 
quench  their  Irons  i  of  thofe  materials  make  a  powder,  wherewith  let  thofe  places  be  fprinkled  t  let 
aPeflary  of  a  competent  bignefs  be  put  in  at  the  neck  of  the  Womb,  but  let  it  be  eight  or  nine  fingers 
in  length,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  grieved  Patients  body.  Let  them  be  made  either  with 
Lattin,  or  of  Cork  covered  with  Wax,  of  an  oval  form,  having  a  thread  at  one  end,  whereby  they 
may  be  drawn  back  again  as  need  requires. 

The  forms  of  oval  Tejfarks» 


A  Shews  the  body  of  the 
Peffary. 

B  Sheweth  the  thread 
wherewith  it  mtiji  be  tied 
fo  the  thigh. 


When  all  this  is  done,  ietthe  fick  woman  keep  her  felf  quiet  in  her  bed,  with  her  buttocks  ly¬ 
ing  very  high,  and  her  legs  acrofs,  for  the  fpace  of  eight  or  ten  days ;  in  the  mean  while  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Cupping-glafles  will  ftay  the  Womb  in  the  right  place  and  feat ,  after  it  is  reftored 
thereunto :  but  if  (he  hath  taken  any  hurt  by  cold  air,  let  the  privy  parts  be  fomented  with  a 
difeuffing  and  heating  fomentation,  on  this  wife:  fkFol,  alth.  falv,  lavend.rofmar.  artemif.  flor.cha- 
m£m,melilot,an,m  p.fem,amf.fmHgr,arr. let  them  be  all  well  boiled  in  water  and  wine,  and 
make  thereof  a  decoeftion  for  your  ufe.  Give  her  alfo  Clyfters,  that  when  the  Guts  are  emptied  of 
the  excrements,  the  Womb  may  the  better  be  received  in  the  void  and  empty  capacity  of  the 
belly :  for  this  reafon  the  bladder  is  alfo  to  be  emptied,  for  otherwife  it  were  dangerous  left  that 
the  Womb  lying  between  them,  both  being  full,  Ihould  bekeptdotyn,  and  cannot  be  put  up  into 
its  own  proper  place  by  reafon  thereof.  Alfo  Vomiting  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  fingular  remedy  to  draw 
up  the  Womb  that  is  fallen  dovvn  :  furthermore  alfo  it  purgeth  out  the  phlegm  wich  did  moiften 
and  relax  the  ligaments  ofthe  womb,  for  as  the  Womb  in  time  of  copulation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  conception  it  moved  downwards  to  meet  the  feed,  fo  the  Stomach,  even  ofits  own  accord,  is 
lifted  upwards  when  it  is  provoked  by  the  injury  of  any  thing  that  is  contrary  unto  it ,  to  caft  it 
out  with  greater  violence  i  but  when  it  is  fo  raifed  up,  it  draws  up  together  therewith  the  Ferito- 
n£umy  the  Womb  and  alfo  the  body  or  parts  annexed  unto  it.  If  it  cannot  be  reftored  unto  its 
place  by  thele  preferibed  remedies,  and  that  it  be  ulcerated  and  fo  putrefied  that  it  cannot  be  refto¬ 
red  unto  his  place  again,  we  are  commanded  by  the  Precepts  of  Art  to  cut  it  away,  and  then  to  cure 

C  c  c  3  the 


A  difcufling 
and  heating ' 
fomentation^ 


How  vomiting 
is  profitable 
to  the  falling 
down  of  the 
Womb. 


The  cutting 
away  of  the 
Womb  when 
it  is  putrefied. 
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Epift.  med, 

Trac.de  mirandt 
tnorb.cauf. 

An  Hiftory. 


'jintimnim 
taken  in  a  po¬ 
tion  doth  caufe 
the  womb  to 
fall  down. 


The  figns  of 
the  fubftance 
ofthe  Womb 
drawn  our. 


the  Womb  according  to  Art  i,  but  firft  it  fhould  be  tied,  and  as  much  as  is  neceffary  muft  be  cut  olf, 
and  the  reft  feared  with  a  Cautery.  There  are  feme  women  that  have  had  almoft  all  their  womb 
cut  off,  without  any  danger  of  their  life,  as  Pauluf  teftifieth. 

John  Langm  Phyfician  to  the  Count  Palatine  writeth,  that  Carpus  the  Chirurgeon  took  out  the 
womb  of  a  Woman  of  Bononia^  he  being  prefen  t,  and  yet  the  woman  lived  and  was  very  well  after  it. 
Antonim  Beneveniw  Phyfician  of  Florence  writeth,  that  he,  called  by  Vgolm  the  Phyfician  to  the  cure 
of  a  woman  whofe  womb  was  corrupted  and  fell  away  from  her  by  pieces,  and  yet  (he  lived  ten  years 
after  it. 

There  was  a  certain  woman,  being  found  jO/ body,  of  good  repute,  and  above  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  in  whom,  fhortly  after  (he  had  been  married  the  fecond  time ,  which  was  in  Anno  1571.  ha¬ 
ving  no  child  by  her  firft  husband,  the  lawful  figns  of  a  right  conception  did  appear :  yet  in  pro- 
cefsoftime  there  arofe  about  the  lower  part  of  her  privities  the  fenfe  or  feeling  of  a  weight  or  hea- 
vinefs,  being  fo  troublefom  unto  her  by  reafon  that  it  was  painful,  and  alfo  for  that  it  flopped  her 
urin,thatftie  was  conftrained  to  difclofe  her  mifchance  to  a  Surgeon,  her  neigli- 

bour  dwelling  in  the  Suburbs  of  S.  Germans  \  who  having  feen  the  tumor  or  fwelling  in  her  groin, 
affwaged  the  pain  with  mollifying  and  anodyne  Fomentations  and  Cataplafms  >  but  prcfently  af¬ 
ter  he  had  done  this,  he  found  on  the  inner  fide  of  her  lip  ofthe  orifice  of  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
an  Impoftume  rotten  and  running ,  as  if  it  had  been  out  of  an  abfeefs  newly  broken,  with  fanious 
matter,  fomewhat  red,  yellow,  and  pale,  running  a  long  time.  Yet  for  all  this  the  feeling  ofthe 
heavinefs  or  weight  was  nothing  diminifhed,  but  did  rather  increafe  daily  ,  fo  that  from  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  1573.  ftie  could  not  turn  her  felf  being  in  her  bed  on  this  or  that  fide,  unlefs  (he  laid  , 
her  hand  on  her  belly  to  bear  and  eafe  her  felf  of  the  weight  ^  and  alfp  the  faid  when  fhe  turned  her 
felf,  fhe  feemed  to  feel  a  thing  like  a  Bowl  or  Rowl  in  her  belly  unto  the  fide  whereunto  Ihe  tur¬ 
ned  her  felf,  neither  could  ftie  gotbftool,  or  avoid  her  excrements  ftanding  or  fitting,  unlefs  the 
lift  up  that  weight  with  her  hands  towards  her  ftomach  or  midriff :  when  fhe  was  about  to  go, 
fhe  could  fcarce  fet  forwards  her  feet ,  as  if  there  had  fomething  hanged  between  her  thighs,  that 
did  hinder  her  going.  At  certain  feafons  that  rotten  apoftume  would  open  or  unclofe  of  it  felf^ 
and  flow  and  run  with  its  wonted  fanious  matter ,  but  then  fhe  was  grievoufly  vexed  with  pain 
of  the  head,  and  all  her  members,  fwouning,  loathing,  vomiting,  and  almoft  choaking,  fo  that 
by  the  perfuafion  of  a  foolifh  woman  fhe  was  induced  and  contented  to  take  Aniimoninm-^  the  work¬ 
ing  an^  the  ftrength  thereof  was  fo  great  and  violent,  that  after  many  vomits,  with  many  fret- 
tings  of  the  guts,  and  watery  dejections  of  ftools,  fhe  thought  her  fundament  fell  down,  butbeiBg 
certified  by  a  woman  that  was  a  familiar  friend  of  hers,  unto  whom  fhe  fhewed  her  felf^  that  there 
was  nothing  fallen  down  at  or  from  her  fundament,  but  it  was  from  her  womb,  fhe  called  in  the 
Year  of  our  Lord,  i575*  Surgeons,  asmyfel^  James  GuiUemeau^  and  Antony  Vieux^  that  we  might 
help  her  in  extremity. 

When  we  had  diligently  and  with  good  confideration  weighed  the  whole  eftate  of  her  difeafe,  we 
agreed  with  oneconfent,  that  that  which  was  fallen  down  fhould  be  cut  away,  becaufethat  by  the 
black  colour,  ftinking,  and  other  fuch  figns,  it  gave  ateftimony  of  a  putrefied  and  corrupted  things 
Therefore  for  two  days  we  drew  out  the  body  by  little  and  little,  and  piece-meal,  which  feemed  un¬ 
to  the  Phyficians  that  we  had  called,  zs  Alexius^  Gaudinus^Feureus^  znd  Violaneus^  and  alfo  to  our 
(elves,  to  be  the  body  ofthe  Womb  i  which  thing  we  proved  to  be  fo,  becaufe  one  of  the  tefticles 
came  out  whole,  and  alfo  a  thick  membrane  or  skin  being  the  relick  of  xheMola,  which  being  fup- 
purated,  and  the  abfeefs  broken,  came  out  by  little  and  little  in  matter  5  after  that  all  this  body  was 
fo  drawn  away,  the  fick  woman  began  to  wax  better  and  better,  yet  notwithftanding  for  the  fpacc 
of  nine  days  before  it  was  taken  away,  fhe  voided  nothing  by  fiege,  and  her  urin  alfo  was  flopped 
for  the  fpace  of  four  days. 

After  this  all  things  became  as  they  were  before,  and  fhe  lived  in  good  health  three  Moneths  after, 
and  then  died  of  a  Pleurifie  that  came  on  her  very  fuddenly  i  and  I  having  opened  her  body,  obferving 
and  marking  every  thing  very  diligently,  could  not  find  the  womb  at  all,  but  in  (lead  thereof  there 
was  a  certain  ha^d^  and  callous  body,  which  Nature,  who  is  never  idle,  had  framed  in  ftead  thereof, 
or  to  fill  thehollownefs  of  the  belly. 


CHAP.  XLIL’ 

Of  the  Tunicle  or  Membrane  called  Hymen. 

IN  fome  Virgins  or  Maidens  in  the  orifice  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  there  is  found  a  certain  Tu-' 
nicle  or  Membrane,  called  of  ancient  Writers  Hymen^  which  prohibiteth  the  copulation  of  a  man, 
uiti.iij.a..-  caufeth  a  woman  to  be  barren  i  this  Tunicle  is  fuppofed  by  many,  and  they  not  of  the  corn- 

called  ^ort  onely,  but  alfo  learned  Phyficians,  to  be  as  it  were,  the  enclofure  of  the  Virginity  or  Maiden¬ 

head.  But  I  could  never  find  it  in  any,  feeking  of  all  ages  from  three  to  twelve,  oi  all  that  I  had  un¬ 
der  my  hands  in  the  Hofpital  of  Park. 

An  Hiftcry,  Yet  once  I  faw  in  a  Virgin  of  feventeen  years,  whom  her  mother  had  contraded  to  a  man,  and 
fhe  knew  neverthelefs  there  was  fomething  in  her  privy  parts  that  hindred  her  from  bearing  of 
children,  who  defired  me  to  fee  her,  and  I  founds  very  thin  nervous  membrane  a  little  beneath  the 
Nymph£aj  near  unto  the  orifice  of  the  neck  of' the  womb,  in  the  midll  there  was  a  very  little  hole 
whereout  the  Terms  might  flow  i  I  feeing  the  thicknefs  thereof,  cut  it  in  funder  with  my  Sciflars, 
and  told  her  Mother  what  fhe  fhould  do  afterwards :  and  truly  Ihe  ma^rried  fhortly  after  and  bore 
Ziif.i  I.  children.  Kealdus  Columbus  is  of  my  opinion,  and  faith  that  this  is  feen  very  feldom  5  for  thefe 
are  his  words.  Under  the  Nymph£a  in  many,  but  not  in  all  Virgins,  there  is  another  membrane  which 
when  it  is  prefent  (which  isbutfeldom)  it  ftoppetb,  fo  that  the  Yard  cannot  be  put  into  the  orifice 

of 
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of  the  Womb,  for  it  is  very  thick  ^  above  towards  the  bladder  it  hath  an  hole  by  which  the  Coiirfes 
.  flow  out.  And  he  alfo  addeth,  that  he  oblerved  it  in  two  young  Virgins,  and  iii  one  elder  Maid. 

Avken  writes,  that  in  Virgins  in  the  neck  of  the  Womb  there  are  Tunicles  compofed  of  Veins  and 
Ligaments  very  little,  rifing  from  each  part  of  the  neck  thereof,  which  at  the  firfl  time  of  copulation  TraU.  i.cap.u 
are  wont  to  be  broken,  and  the  bloud  run  out.  Almanfor  writeth,  that  in  Virgins  the  paflage  of  the 
neck  of  the  Womb  is  very  wrinkled,  or  narrow  and  ftrait,  and  thofe  wrinkles  to  be  woven  or  ftaid  to¬ 
gether  with  many  little  veins  and  arteries,  which  are  broken  at  the  firft  time  of  coJ)ulation. 

Thefe  are  the  judgments  of  Phyficians  of  this  membrane :  Mid  wives  will  certainly  affirm  that  The  trifles  of 
they  know  a  Virgin  from  one  that  is  defloured,  by  the  breach  or  foundnefs  of  that  membrane.  But  a- 

by  their  repor^  too  credulous  Judges  are  foon  brought  to  commit  an  errour.  For  thatMidwives  brahe^a*Ile^ 
can  fpe^  nothing  certainly  of  this  membrane,  may  be  proved  by  this,  becaufe  that  one  faith 
that  the  fitaation  thereof  is  in  the  very  entrance  of  the  "privy  parts,  others  fay  it  is  in  themidftof 
the  neck  of  the  W  omb,  and  others  fay  it  is  within  at  the  inner  orifice  thereof,  and  fbme  are  of  an 
opinion,  that  they  fay  or  fuppofe  that  it  cannot  be  feen  or  perceived  before  the  firft  birth;  But 
truly  of  a  thing  fo  rare,  and  which  is  contrary  to  Nature,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  fpoken  for  cer¬ 
tainty*  Xherefore  the  bloud  that  cometh  out  at  the  firft  time  o-f  copulation ,  comes  not  always 
by  the  breaking  of  that  membrane,  but  by  the  breaking  and  violating  or  renting  of  the  little  veins  ' 

which  are  woven  and  befpread  all  over  the  fuperficial  and  inward  parts  of  the  Womb  and  neck 
thereof,  defeending  into  the  wrinkles,  which  in  thofe  that  have  not  yet  ufed  the a<^ of  genera¬ 
tion,  are  clofedas  it  they  were  glewed  together,  although  that  thofe  Maids  that  are  at  their  due  What  Virgini 
time  of  marriage,  feel  no  pain  nor  no  flux  of  bloud,  efpecially  if  the  mans  Yard  be  anfwerable  to 
the  neck  of  the  womb.  Whereby  it  appears  evidently  how  greatly  the  inhabitants  of  Fez,  the  Me-  ojeopu- 
tropolitan  Gity  of  Mauritania  are  deceived  j  for  Leo  the  African  writeth,  that  it  is  the  cuftom  Seed  at  theft 
amongft  them,  that  £b  foon  as  the  married  man  and  his  fpoufe  are  returned  home  to  their  houfe  privy  parts, 
from  the  Church  where  they  have  been  married,  they  prefently  fhut  themfelves  into  a  Chamber, 
and  make  faft  the  door,  while  the  marriage  dinner  is  preparing  :  in  the  mean  while  fome  old  or 
grave  Matron  ftandeth  waiting  before  the  Chamber  to  receive  a  bloudy  linnen  cloth  the  new  mar¬ 
ried  husband  is  to  deliver  her  there  ■>  which  when  (he  hath  received,  Ihe  brings  it  into  the  midft  of 
all  the  company  of  guefts ,  as  a  frefhfpoM  andteftimony  of  the  married  wifes  Virginity,  and  then 
for  joy  thereof  they  all  fall  to  banquettingfblemnly.  But  if  through  evil  fortune  it  happeneth  that 
in  this  time  of  copulation  the  fpoufe  bleedeth  not  in  the  privy  parts,  (he  is  reftored  again  unto  her 
Parents,  which  is  a  very  great  reproach  unto  them,  and  all  the  Guefts  depart  home  fad,  heavy,  and 
without  dinner.  «  ^  r  ,  y, 

^  Moreover  there  are  fome,  that  having  learned  the  moft  filthy  and  infamous  Arts  of  Baudery,  pro-  The  filthy  de» 
ftitute  common  Harlots,  make  gain  thereof,  making  men  that  are  naughtily  given  to  believe  that  of  Bauds 
they  are  pure  Virgins,  making  them  to  think  that  the  ad:  of  generation  is  very  painful  and  grie-  Harlots, 
vous  unto  them,  as  if  they  had  never  ufed  it  before ,  although  they  are  very  expert  therein  in¬ 
deed  5  for  they  do  caufe  the  neck  of  the  Womb  to  be  fo  wrinkled  and  (hrunk  together,  fo  that  the 
(ides  thereof  (hall  even  almoft  clofe  or  meet  together  j  then  they  put  thereinto  the  bladders  of 
Fifhes,  or  gall  of  Beafts  filled  full  of  bloud,  and  fo  deceive  the  ignorant  and  young  Letcher  by  the  de¬ 
fraud  and  deceit  of  their  evil  Arts,  and  in  time  of  copulation  they  mix  fighs  with  groans  ^  and  wo- 
man-like  cryings,  and  Crocodiles  tears,  that  they  may  feem  to  be  .Virgins,  and  never  to  have  dealt 
with  man  before; 


CHAP.  XillL  ^ 

A  memorahle  Hijiory  of  the  Membrane  called  Hymen. 

*^Ohn  WietM  writeth  that  there  was  a  Maid  at  Camburge,w\\o  in  the  midft  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  ub  de  Prof  - 
J  had  a  thick  and  ftrong  membrane  growing  overthwart,  fo  that  when  the  monethly  Terms  damn,  cap!  ii; 

come  our,  it  would  not  permit  them,  fo  that  thereby  the  menftrual  matter  wasftoppedand 
flowed  back  again,  which  caufed  a  great  tumor  and  diftention  in  the  belly,  with  gre^it  torment,  as  if 
(he  had  been  in  travel  with  child  :  the  Midwives  being  called,  and  having  feen  and  confidered  all 
that  had  been  done,  and  did  appear,  did  all  with  one  voice  affirm,  that  (he  fuftained  the  pains  of 
child-birth,  although  that  the  Maid  her  felf  denied  that  (he  ever  dealt  with  man.  Therefore  then  this 
forefaid  Author  was  called,  who  when  the  Midvvives  were  void  ofcounfel,  might  help  this  wretched 
Maid,  having  already  had  her  urin  ftopt  now  three  whole  weeks,  and  perplexed  with  great  watch'^ 
ingSjlofs  of  appetite,  and  loathing :  and  when  he  had  feen  the  grieved  place,  and  marked  the  orifice 
oftheneckefthe  wornb,  hefaw  it  flopped  with  a  thick  membrane  i  he  knew  alfo  that  that  fudden 
breaking  out  of  bloud  into  the  Womb  and  the  velTels  thereof,  and  the  palfage  for  thofe  matters  that 
was  flopped,  was  the  caufe  of  her  grievous  and  tormenting  pain;  And  therefore  he  called  a  Chi- 
rorgeon  prefently,  and  willed  him  to  divide  the  membrane  that  was  in  the  midft,  that  did  flop  the 
flux  of  bloud  s  which  being  done,  there  came  forth  as  much  black,  congealed  and  putrefied  bloud  as 
weighed  fome  eight  pounds.  In  three  days  after  (he  was  well  and  void  of  all  difeafe  and  pain.  I 
have  thought  it  good  to  fet  down  this  example  here,  becaufe  it  is  worthy  to  be  noted,  and  profitable 
to  be  imitated,  as  the  like  occafion  (hall  happen. 


/ 
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Concerning  the  generation  of  Man. 


Book  XXIV. 


\vhat  is  the 

ftrangulation 
of  the  Womb. 


T 


why  the 
womb  fwel* 
leth. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

Of  the  fir  angulation  of  the  Womb, 

t  He  ftraneulaticn  of  the  Womb,  or  that  which  cometh  from  the  Womb,  is  an  interception  ot 
ftoppineofthe  liberty  in  breathing  or  taking  wind, becaufe  that  the  Womb,  fwollen  or  puf- 
m  fed^u^p  by  reafon  of  the  accefs  of  grofs  vapours  and  humours  that  are  contained  therein, 
^nd  alfo  fnatched  as  it  were  by  a  convulllve  motion,  by  reafon  that  the  veffels  and  ligaments  diftended 
w^^thfulnefs  arefo  carried  upwards  againftthe  midriff  and  parts  of  thebreft,  that  it  makeththe 

breath  to  beWt,  and  often  as  ifa  thing  lay  upoii  the  breft  and  preffcd  It.  _  ^ 

Moreover  the  Womb  fwelleth,  becaufethere  is  contained  or  inclofed  in  it  a  certain  fubltance, 
caufedbv  the  defluxion  either  of  the  Seed  or  Flowers,  or  of  the  Wombor  Whites,  oroffomeother 
humour,  tumor,  abfcefs,  rotten  apoftume,  or  fome  ill  juice,  pmrefying  or  getting,  oringendring  an 
Theacddeirts  iH  quality,  and  refolvedintogrofs  vapours.  Thefe,  as  they  affeiSt  fundry  or  divers  places,  infer  di- 
, hat  come  of  accidents,  as  rumbling  and  noife  in  the  belly  i  if  it  be  in  the  guts  delire  to  vomit, 

of  diTwoml  after  (with  feldom  vomiting)  cometh  wearinefs  and  loathing  of  meat,  if  it  trouble  the  Stomach, 
of  the  «omb.  thebreft  and  throats  fwooning,ifit  vex  the  hearts  madnefj 

ot  elfe  that  which  is  contrary  thereto,  found  fleep  or  drowfinefs,  if  it  grieve  the  brain :  all  which 
oftentimes  prove  as  malign  as  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  ot  equal  the  ftingings  or  bitings  ofvenomous 

why  the  It  hath  been  obferved  that  more  grievous  fymptoms  have  proceeded  from  the  corruption  of  the 
flrangulation  of  the  menftrual  bloud.  For  by  how  much  every  thing  is  more  perfed  and  noble,  while 

it  is  contained  within  the  bounds  of  the  integrity  of  its  own  nature,  byfo  much  it  is  the  more 
offfe  grievous  and  perilous,  when  by  corruption  it  hath  once  tranfgreffed  the  laws  thereof.  But  this 
feed,  is  more  kind  of  accident  doth  very  feldom  grieve  thofe  women  which  have  their  menftrual  flux  well  and 
dangerous  orderly,  and  do  ufe  copulation  familiarly,  but  very  often  thofe  women  that  have  not  their  men- 
than  that  that  as  they  ftiould,  and  do  want  and  are  deftitute  of  husbands,  ejpecially  if  they  be  great  eaters, 

cation  of  and  lead  a  folitary  life.  When  the  veffels  and  ligaments  of  the  Womb  are  fwollen  and  diftended  as 
tlirbC  wefaidbefore,fo  much  as  is  added  to  their  latitude  or  breadth,  fo  much  is  wanting  in  then  length : 
The  eanfe  of  and  therefore  it  happeneth  that  the  Womb,  being  removed  out  of  its  feat,  doth  one  while  fall  to  the 
the  divers  rfoht  fide  towards  the  liver,  fomctimes  to  the  left  towards  the  milt,  fometimes  upwards  unto  the 
turnings  of  the  j^idriffand  ftomach,  fometimes  downwards,  and  fo  forwards  unto  the  bladder,  whereof  cometh  an 
womb  into  d^  ,  Straneurv  i  or  backwards,  whereof  cometh  oppreflTion  of  the  ftraight  Gut,  and  fuppref- 

the  body.  fion  of  the  excrements,  and  the  Te«e/w«^.  j  * 

'  , .  But  although  we  acknowledge  the  womb  to  decline  to  thofe  parts  which  we  named  yet  it  is  not 

'^areatlv  by  accident  onely,  as  when  it  is  drawn  by  the  proper  and  common  ligaments  and  bands,  when  they 
Sioved  by  an  ate  contraaed  ot  made  (hotter,  being  diftended  with  fulnefs,  but  alio  of  it  fell,  as  when  it  is  forced 
accident,  but  or  provoked  through  the  grief  of  fomething  contrary  to  Nature  that  is  contained  therein  .  it  wan- 
by  it  felf.  fometimes  unto  one  fide,  and  fometimes  unto  another  part  with  a  plain  and  evident  natural 

motion,  like  unto  the  ftomach  which  embraceth  any  thing  that  is  gentle  and  Ji^dd,  but  avoideth  any 
Whereof  thing  that  is  offenhve  and  hurtful  •,  yet  we  deny  that  fo  great  accidents  may  be  ftirred  up  by  the  faH 
comefuch  di-  ling  of  it  alone  unto  this  or  that  fide,  for  then  itmighthappen  that  wonien  that  are^great  with  child, 
vers  accidents  ^[fofe  wombs  are  fo  diftended  by  reafon  that  the  child  is  great,  that  it  doth  prefs  the  midriff,  might 
of  ftrangula-  troubled  with  a  ftrangulation  like  unto  this  j  but  much  rather  by  a  venomous  humour  breathing  , 
womb  out  a  malign  and  grofs  vapour,  not  only  by  the  veins  and  arteries,  but  alfo  by  the  pores  that  are  invi- 

fible,  which  pollutes  the  faculties  of  the  parts  which  it  toucheth  with  its  venomous  malignity  and  in- 
fedion,  and  intercepts  the  fundfions  thereof.  Neither  doth  the  variety  of  the  parts  receiving  onely, 

but  alfo  of  the  matter  received,  caufe  variety  of  accidents.  _  r  l  c  j  u 

For  fome  accidents  come  by  fuppreflTion  of  the  terms,  others  come  by  corruption  or  the  Seed ,  but 

The  caufe  of  if  the  matter  be  cold,  it  bringeth  a  drowfinefs,  being  lifted  up  unto  the  brain,  whereby  the  woman 
lleepinefs  in  finketh  down  as  if  (he  were  affoniflied,  and  lieth  without  motion  and  fenfe  or  feeling,  and  thebeat- 
the  ftrangula-  inp;  of  the  arteries,  and  the  breathing  are  fo  fmall ,  that  fometimes  it  is  thought  they  are  not  at  all, 
tion  of  the  ig  altogether  dead.  If  it  be  more  grofs,  it  inferreth  a  convullion  •,  iht  partmi- 

pate  of  the  nature  of  a  grofs  melancholick  humour,  it  bringeth  fuch  heavinefs,  fear  and  forrowfiff- 

nefs,  that  the  party  that  is  vexed  therewith  (hall  think  that  (he  foall  die  prefently,  an  cannot  e 
Tiip  ranff*  of  brought  out  of  her  mind  by  any  means  or  reafon  ,  if  of  a  cholerick  humour,  itcauet  tie  ™  ' 

ml  nefs  called  Fnro.  and  fuch  a  pratling  that  they  fpeak  all  things  that  are  to  be  concealed ; 

nefs.  and  a  giddinefsof  the  head,  by  reafon  that  the  animal  fpirit  is  ftiddenly  token  by  the  admixtion  of 

a  putrefied  vapour  and  hot  fpirit :  but  nothing  is  more  admirable,  than  that  this  difoa  e  tdketh  the 
Patient  fometimes  with  laughing,  and  fometimes  with  weeping ,  for  fome  at  the  firft  will  weep  an 

then  laugh  in  the  fame  difeafe  and  ftate  thereof.  .  ,  i  r  i  j  t 

A„  uiftorv  But  ifexceedeth  all  admiration  which  Hollerm  writeth ,  ufually  happened  to  two  of  the  daugli- 

ters  of  the  Provoft  ofRrara.  For  they  were  held  with  long  laughter  tor  an  hour  or  two  before  the 
lit,  which  neither  for  fear,  admonition,  nor  for  any  other  means  they  could  hold  i  and  their  Parents 
chid  them,  and  asked  them  wherefore  they  did  fo,  they  anfwercd  that  they  were  not  a  e  to  ay  ir 
The  afcenfion  laughter.  The  afeenfion  of  the  Womb  is  diligently  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  ftrangubtion  there¬ 
of  the  womb  of  j  for  the  accidents  of  the  afcenfion  and  of  the  ftrangulation  are  not  one,  but  thevvo  an  y 

is  to  be  diftin-  oppreffed  with  a  certain  pain  of  the  heart,  difficulty  of  breathing  or  fwouning,  but  yet  wi  ou  ear, 

without  raving  or  idle  talking,  or  any  other  greater  accident.  ^  r^rpbpWnmK 

ticwi  Thercforcoftentimescontrary  caufes  infer  the  afcenfion  :  that  is,overmuc  rine  s  ’ 

labouring  through  thedefedtof  moifture,  whereby  it  isforced  alter  too  violent  and  immoderate 
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evacuations  of  the  Flowers,  and  in  Child-bed,  and  fuch  like,  anti  labotiows  and  pain^l  travel  irt 
Child-bed,  through  which  occafion  it  Waxeth  hot^  contrary rto  Nature,  and  wiihereth  and  turneth  it 
felf  with:  a  certain  violence  unto  the  parts  adjoining^  that- is  tofay^  unto  the  Liver,  Stomach  and 
Midriff  *•  if  happily  it  .may  draw  fome  moifture  therc-heiace  unto  it.  I  omit  that  the  Womb  may  be 
brought  unto  its  place  upwards  by  often  fmelling  to  aromatick  things,  yet  in  the  mean  while  it  in- 

fers  not  the  ftrangulation  that  we  deferibed  before. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

Ihejigns  df  immnent  jbrangulation  the.  W mh,. 

BEfbre  that  thefe  fore-named  accidents  come,  the  Woman  thinks  that  a  certain  painful  thing 
arifeth  from  her  Womb  unto  the  orifice  of  the  llomach  and  heart,  and  flw  thinketh  her  felf  to 
^  beoppreffed  and  choaked,  (he  complaineth  her  lelf  to.  be  in  great  pain,  and  that  a  certain 
lumo  or  heavy  thing  climbs  up  from  the  lower  parts  unto  her  throat,  and  lloppeth  her  wind,  her 
heart  burneth  and  panteth.  And  in  many  the  Womb  and  Veffcls  of  the  Womb  fo  fwell,  that  they 
cannot  ftand  upright  on  their  legs,  but  are  conftrained  to  lie  down  flat  on,  their  bellies,  that  tt^y-  may  . 
be  thelefs  grieved  with  the  pain,  and  to  prefs  that  down  ftrongly  with  their  hands  that  leemetti 
to  arife  upwards,  although  that  not  the  Womb  it  felf,  but  the  vapour  afeendeth  from  the  Womb 
we  faid  before:  but  when  the  fit  is  at  hand,  their  faces  are  pale  on  afudden,  their  underflandmg  is 
darkened  they  become  flow  and  weak  in  the  legs,  with  unablenefs  to  ftand.  Hereof  cometh  lounci  afcenfioii 

llcep,  fooiilh  talking,  interception  ofthefenlcs  and  breath,  asifthey  were  dead,  lofsoffpeech,  th^  as  the  vapour 
contradtion  of  their  legs,  and  the  like.  ^  * 

CHAP.  XLVI. 

Hotp  to  know  whether  the  Woman  be  dead  m  the  (irangHlation  of  the  W mb^  or  mU 

I  Have  thought  it  meet  (becaufe  many  Women,  not  onely  in  ancient  Tim.es,  but  in  our 

our  FatheS^memory  have  been  fo  taken  with  this  kind  of  fympeom  that  / 

fed  and  laid  out  for  dead,  although  truly  they  were  alive : )  to  let  down  in  ^uch  ac 

which  do  argue  life  and  death.  Therefore  firft  of  all  it  may  be  proved  whether  ftie  be  alive  or  dc^, 
by  laying  of  holding  a  clear  and  fmooth  Looking-glafs  before  her  mouth  and  For  if 

breath  although  it  be  never  fo  obfeurely ,  the  thin  vapour  that  cometh  out,  will  ^ain  or  make  the 
Glafs  dusky.  Alfo  a  fine  downifti  featlrer  taken  from  under  the  wing  d  any  ^rd,  or  elfe  a  fine 
beingheldLforc  the  mouth,  will  by  the  trembling  or  (baking  motion  thereof,  (hew  that  there  is  m 
Leafh,  and  therefore  life  remaining  in  the  body.  But  you  may  prove  moft 
be  any  Ipark  of  life  remaining  in  the  body,  by  blowing  fome  Ineeiing  powders  ot 
and  Hellebore  in  the  noftrils.  But  though  there  no  breath  appear,  yet  mull  you  not  )udge  the 
man  for  dead  for  the  (mall  vital  heat,  by  which  being  drawn  into  the  heart,  (he  yet  liveth,  iscon- 

onely,  andJquiresnot  .uch  attnd.on,  w>|“.perto^ 

f  ration  and  dilatation  oftheBreft  and  Lungs  unto  the  prefervation  of  it  lelf.  .  ^  bbe^imis, 

Pifmires,  and  fuch  like,  becaufe  they  are  of  a  cold  temperature,  live  unmoyeabl^y  inclofed  in  the  caves 
of  the  earth  no  token  of  breathing  appearing  in  them,  becaufe  there  is  a  little  heat  left  in  them, which 
niav  be  conferved  by  the  office  of  the  arteries  and  heart,  that  is  to  fay,  by  perfpiration,  withoftr  he 
motion  ofthebreft,  becaufe  the  greateil  ufe  of  refpiration  is,  that  the  inward  heatmay  be  piefervcd 

ventilation.  ^  Thofc  that  do  notmarkthis,  fallinto  that  ^or  which  a  mC, 
thelifeofhimwhoin  out  time  Hrft  gave  1&  to  Anatomical  adnaimltetion,  that  was  almoltdecaied 

“iofhf  being  called  in  Spain  to  open  the  body  of  a  Noble-woman  which  was  fuppofed  dead 
throush  ftraneufation  of  the  Womb,  behold  at  the  fecond  impreffion  of  the  Incifion-knite,  Ihe  began 
tettol"etfelf,  and  by  the  moving  of  her  members  and  body,  which  was  luppofed  to 
be  altogether  dead,  and  with  crying,  to  Ihew  manifeft  figns  that  there  was  j‘"f. 

her  Which  thing  (truck  fuch  an  admiration  and  horrour  into  the  hearts  of  all  her  friends  th 
»?;e  oS  thanhev  accounted  the  Phyfician,  being  before  of  a  good  fameand  report  as  mtamous, 

S  ana  dSaS  fo^hat  it  wantJbut  little  b^t  that  ^^y  would  have  .crate  ed  o^^  .  eyes 

•  wherefore  he  thought  there  was  no  better  way  for  him,  if  he  would  live  late,  tnen  iQ 
forfake  the  Countrey.  But  neither  could  he  fo  alfo  avoid  the  horrible  prick  and  inward  \vound  of 
his  Confcience  (from  whofe  judgment  no  offender  can  be  abfolved)  for  his  inconfiderate  dealing, 
but  within  few  days  after  bemg  confumed  with  forrow,  he  died,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  the  Art  of  Phylick. 

CHAP.  XLVIL 

I^ofPto  k^cvfi  rvhetJxr  ihe  firangulation  of  the  Womb  coen^  of  the  Jup^fejJion  of  the 

Flowers  ,  or  the  corruptkm  of  the  Seed. 

T  Here  are  two  chief  caufesefpecially,  as  moft  frequently  happening,  of  the  ftrangujation  The  figns  of 
Womb :  but  when  it  proceedeth  from  the  cwruption  of  the  Seedsall  the  accidents  arc  more  fuffownon  of 
grievous  and  violent :  difficulty  of  breathing  goes  and  Ihortly  afer  JL.  citing  of 

vationthe^reof-,  the  whole  habit  of  the  body  feemeth  more  cold  thanaftone:  eonUpifoU 

dow,  or  elfe  hath  great  flore  or  abundance  of  Seed,  and  hath  been  ufed  to  the  company  ^  ^ 


women  li¬ 
ving  taken  foi; 
dead. 

How  Womcll^ 
that  have  the 
fuffocation  of 
the  Womb, 
live,  onely 
tranfpiration 
without  broi- 
thing. 


How  Flics, 
Gnats,  and 
Pifmires  dot 
live  all  the 
Winter  with¬ 
out  breathing,- 
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Concerning  the  Generation  of  Man,  Rook  XX  IV^': 


The  hgns 
when  it  coincs 
of  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the 
Flowers. 

The  hgns  of 
one  recover¬ 
ing  of  or  from 
the  fuffocation 
of  the  Womb. 


Why  the  fup- 
preihon  of  the 
feed  is  not  pe¬ 
rilous  or  dead¬ 
ly  to  men. 


the  abfencc  whereof  (he  was  before  Vvont  to  be  pained  with  heavinefs  of  the  head,  to  loath  hermeat^ 
and  to  be  trbubled  with  fadnefs  or  fear,  but  chiefly  with  melancholy.  Moreover,  when  (he  hath  fa- 
tisfied,  and  everyway  fulfilled  her  luft,  and  then  prefently  on  a  fuddeii  begins  to  contain  her  felf;, 
it  is  very  likely  that  (he  is  fuffocated  by  the  fuppreflfioh  of  the  Flowers,  which  formerly  had  them  well 
ahd  fufficiently,  which  formerly  had  been  fed  with  hot,  moift  and  many  meats,  therefore  engendring . 
much  bloud,  which  (itteth  much,  which  is  grieved  with  fome  weight  and  fwelling  in  the  region  of. 
the  belly,  with  pain  in  the  fl;omach,and  a  dedre  to  vomit,  and  with  fuch  other  accidents  as  come  by 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  Flowers.  Thofe  who,are  freed  from  the  fit  of  the  fuffocation  of  the  woml), 
cither  by  Nature  or  by  Art,  in  a  (hort  time  thBr  colour  cdmeth  into  their  faces  by  little  and  little,  and 
the  whole  body  beginneth  to  wax  ftrcing,  and  the  teeth,  that  were  fet  and  clofed  fafi:  together,  begin 
(the  jawlbeing  loofed)  to  open  and  unclofe  again  *,  and  laftly,  fome  moifture  floweth  from  the  fe- 
cret  parts  with  a  certain  tickling  pleafure  V  hut  in  fome  women,  as  in  thofe  efpecially  in  whom  the 
neck  of  the  womb  is  tickled  with  the  Midwifes  finger,  in  (lead  of  that  moifture  comes  thick  and  grofs 
feed,  which  moifture  or  feed  when  it  is  fallen,  the  womb  being  before  as  it  were  raging,  isreftored 
unto  its  own  proper  nature  and  place,  and  by  little  ahd  little  all  fymptoms  vanifh  away.  Men  by 
the  fuppreflftoh  of  their  feed  have  hot  the  like  fymptoms  as  women  have,  becaufe  Mans  feed  is  not 
fo  cold  and  moift,  but  far  more  perted  and  better  digefted,  and  therefore  more  meettorefift  putre- 
fadion,  and  whileft  it  is  brought  or  drawn  together  by  little  and  littlCj  it  is  diffipated  by  great  and 
violent  exercife. 


C  H  A  P.  XL VI II. 

Of  the  Cure  of  thjt  Strangulation  of  the  Wortih,  ^ 

The  pulling  of  Eeingthat  the  ftrangulation  of  the  womb  is  a  fudden.and  fliarp  difeafe,  it  therefore  requireth 

^lowe^  aprefent  and  fpeedy  remedy,  for  if  it  be  neglefted ,  it  many  times  caufeth  prefent  death* 

parts  aTe  pro-  V-'  Therefore  when  this  malady  cOmeth,  the  (ick  woman  muft  prefently  be  placed  on  her  back,  ha- 
fitable  both  ving  her  breft  and  ftomach  loofe,  and  all  her  cloaths  and  garments  flack  and  loo(e  about  her,  whereby 
for  this  mala-  fhe  may  take  breath  the  more  eafily  j  and  (he  muft  he  called  oh  by  her  oWh  nafne  With  a  loud  voice  ih 
^  caufe°'^f  pulled  hard  by  the  hairs  of  the  temples  and  neck,  but  yet  efpecially  by  the  hairs  of  the 

the  fame. ^  fecret  pasrts ,  that  by  provoking  Or  caufing  pain  in  the  lower  parts,  the  Patient  may  not  OnCly  be 
brought  to  her  felf  again  ,  but  alfo  that  the  (harp  and  malign  vapour  afeending  upwards,  may  be 
drawn  downwards  :  the  legs  ahd  arms  muft  be  bound  and  tied  with  painful  hgatures,-  all  the  body 
muft  be  rubbed  over  with  rough  linnCn  cloths  befprinkled  with  Salt  and  Vinegar,  until  it  be  very  fore 
A  Peflary  peffary  following  be  put  into  the  wortib.  IV  Sued  mercur,  drtemifan,  ^  ij.  /A 

.  (jujbusdjjp}lvepul.betied,^i\].pul,radic.enul£camp.galang,minor,an,o  ]*^^^^^^^T^^o(z'pc^eitya  Then 
let  the  (oals  of  her  feet  be  anointed  with  Oil  of  Bays,  or  with  feme  fuch  like  Oil  •,  let  a  great  cupping- 
■  glafs  with  a  great  flame  be  applied  to  the  belly  below  the  navel,  to  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh, ‘  and  to 
the  groin,  whereby  both  the  matter  that  climbs  upwards,  and  alfo  the  womb  it  felt  running  the  fame 
way,  may  be  brought  downwards  or  drawn  back.  There  may  be  made  a  fumigation  of  Spices  to 
be  received  up  into  the  womb,  which  that  it  may  the  ealicr  be  done,  the  womb  may  be  held  open  by 
putting  in  the  Inftrument  here  following  deferibed,  into  the  neck  thereof.  Let  it  be  made  of  gold, 
iilver,  or  lattin,  into  the  form  of  a  peflary  h  at  the  one  end  thereof,  that  is  to  fay,  that  end  which  goeth 
r  up  into  the  neck  of  the  womb,  let  there  be  made  many  holes  on  each  (ide,  but  at  the  lower  end  let 
it  be  made  with  a  Spring ,  that  it  may  open  and  (hut  as  you  will  have  it.  Alfo  it  muft  have 
X  two  Laces  or  Bands  by  which  it  muft  be  made  faft  into  a  Swathe  or  Girdle  tied  about  the  Pa¬ 
tients  belly. 

The  matter  o!  The  matter  and  ingredients  of  fweetand  aromatick  fumigations,  areCinamon,  Calam.  Aromaf. 
fweec  fumiga-  Lig.  Aloes,  Ladanum,  Benzoin,  Thyme,  Pepper,  Cloves,  Lavander,  Calamint,  Mugwort,  Penni-royal, 
tions.  Jlepta  mofehat.  Nutmegs,  Musk,  Amber,  Squinant,  and  fuch  like,  which  for  their  fweet  fmell  and 

i^eec  ^ihwre  or  intice  the  womb  downwards,  by  their  heat  confume  and  digeft  the  thick  vapours 

migations  do  and  putrefied  ill  juice.  Contrariwife,  let  the  noftrils  be  perfumed  with  fetid  and  rank  fmells,  and 
renore  the  \tit\\^it\itmz.6ttW\\}[\Curn»galbanum^fagapenum^  atnmoniacum^ajfa feet ida^  bitumen^  oil  ofjeat,  fnuff 
womb  unto  its  of  a  Tallow-candle  when  it  is  blown  out,  with  the  fume  of  Birds  Feathers,  efpecially  of  Partridges  or 
and  Woodcocks,  of  Mans  hair,  or  Goats  hair,  of  old  Leather,  of  Horfe-hoofs,  and  fuch  like  things  bur- 

Linkingfmels  whofe  noifom  oroffeniive  favour  the  womb  avoiding,  doth  return  unto  its  own  place  or  feat 
to  be  applied  again. 

to  the  noftrils.  Moreover  it  (hall  be  very  ncceflary  to  procure  vomit  by  thrufting  a  Coofe-feather  down  into 

C)r  elfe  the  hairs  of  the  Patients  own  head.  Shortly  after  (he  muft  ufe  a  potion  of  fifteen 
oTtheWomb.  grains  of  black  Pepper  bruifed  and  dilfolved  in  hydromelj  ox  wsitex  and  honey  mixed  together,  or  in 
fome  ftrong  Wine,  which  remedy  y^vicen  holdeth  for  a  fecret. 

Alfo  in  (lead  thereof  three  hours  before  meat  5  P  of  Treacle  diflblved  in  |  j. of  the  water  of  Worm¬ 
wood  may  be  given  her :  alfo  it  is  thought  that  one  drop  of  the  oil  of  Jeat  dropped  on  the  tongue,  is 
CAjlonum  ^  profitable  remedy.  There  be  fome  that  allow  a  potion  of  half  a  dram  of  Cajioreum  diffolvcd  in 

drunken.  white  VVine,  or  in  the  Broth  of  a  Capon  i  alfo  it  is  profitable  not  onely  to  give  her  Treacle  to  drink, 

Expreflions  but  alfo  to  in jedf  it  into  the  womb,  being  fixii  diffolvcd  in  jiquavit£^  and  in  the  mean  time  to  drop 
into  the  womb  drops  of  oil  of  Sage,  or  fome  fuch  Chymical  Oil,  into  the  ears.  If  (he  be  drowfie  or  fleepy,  (lie 
muft  be  awaked  or  kept  Waking  with  fneezing  powders  ofwhite  Hellebore  and  Pell irory. 

It  is  alfo  requilite  to  in  je<^  Clyfters  both  into  the  fundament  and  fecret  parts,  which  muft  be  made 
ofthe  decodion  of  things  that  difeufs  wind,  as  of  Calamint,  Mugwort,  Lavander,  Penni-royal,  Ca- 
“  momil,  Melilot,  and  fuch  like  i  and  let  peflfaries  or  fuppolltories  be  made  of  Ladanum,  Ginger,  Gallia 
mofehat.  Treacle,  Mithridate,  Civet,  and  Musk,  of  the  oil  of  Cloves,  AnnifcedSjSagejRofemary,  and  fuch 

like. 
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like,  chymically  drawn  *,  this  following  is  a  convenient  deferiptiou  of  a  Clyfteirl  H:  Kadic.  enuU, 
camp,  L'^os^  ebuli^  arijhloch,  an.  5  ]>fol,  ahjynth,  artemifi£^  matricar.pukg.  origani^  an,  m.j.  baccarum  lauri^ 
juniperi &  fambuc.an.'p.yfem,  amnios^cymini.g'ut^^ <in,'^  ij. florumjicechados^ rorifmar.falvi£^ centaur. minor, 
an.  p.i j.  f.at  decoclio^  cape  colatur£^  Ife  j.  in  qua  dijfolve  mellif  antbofati^  face,  rubr.e^  bened,  an.  ^  j.  diacharth, 
^i],  olei  aneth.nard.an. fi.  make  thereof  a  Clyfter,  and  apply  this  plafter  following  to  the  belly. 
iV  Majp,  empl,  oxycrocei.,  &  melilot,  an,  ^  iij,  olei  nard,  as  much  as  fhall  fuffice  to  make  it  conveniently 
foft :  make  thereof  a  plafter,  and  fpread  it  on  a  leather,  and  apply  it  to  the  region  of  the  belly  vv’hen 
the  fit  is  ended:  iffhebe  m.arried,  let  her  forthwith  ufe  copulation,  ind  be  firohgly  encountred  by 
her  husband,  for  there  is  no  remedy  more  preifent  than  this. 

fhe  d'efeription  of  a  Vejfel  made  with 
a  Funnel  or  Pipe  for  to  fumigate 
the  fF mb. 


A  Clyfter  feat¬ 
hering  grofs 
vapours. 


A  quick,  cer¬ 
tain,  and  a 
pleafant  reme¬ 
dy  for  the  fuf- 
fqcation  of 
the  Womb. 


The  form  of  a  Fejfaryio  be  put  inthenech^ 
of  the  IV mbj  to  hold  it  open. 


my  oleum  nardkHm,  oi  mfihitalinum,  orfafCIoVes,  or  elfe  Tickling  of 
of  Spike  inixed  with  Musk  Atabergreecc  Civet,  and  other  fweet  Powders,  and  with  thefe  let  her  rub  the  neck  ot 
and  tickle  the  top  or  the  neck  of  the  womb  which  toucheth  the  inner  orifice,  (but  her  fecret  parts  mufi  Womb, 
firft  be  warmed  by ‘he  applying  of  warm  Unnen  cloths,  for  fo  at  length  the  venomous  matter  con* 
tamed  in  the  womb,  (hall  be  dilTolvedand  flow  out,  and  the  malign,  lharp,and  flatulent  vapours 
whereby  the  womb  IS  driven  as  it  were  intoa  fiiry  or  rage,  (hall  berefolved  and  diflipated,  andfo 
when  the  conjuna  matter  of  the  difeafe  is  fcattered  and  wafted,  the  womb,  and  alfo  the  Woman  ftiall 

be  reftored  unto  themfelves  again.  Some  hold  it  for  a  fecret  to  iub  the  Navel  with  the  iuice  of  Gar-  ' ' 
lick  boiled  and  mixed  with  Aloes;  ’ 


C  H  A  Pi  XLIX. 

Of  W mens  Monethly  Flux  or  Coufes. 

Usually  they  call  the  flux  of  blotid  thatiflueth  foom  the  fecret  parts  of  Women,  Monethly  The  reafonof 
Flowers  PrCourfes,  becaufe  it  happeneth  to  them  every  Moneth  fo  long  as  they  are  hi  the^'lmes  of 
h^lth.  1  here  be  fome  which  call  them  Terms,  becaufe  they  return  at  their  ufual  time  monethly 
Many  ot  the  F rench  men  call  it  Sepmains,  becaufe  in  fuch  as  fit  much,  and  are  given  to  plentiful  feed- 
mg.  It  endureth  almoft  for  the  fpace  of  (^ven  days.  Some  call  them  purgations,  becaufe  that  by  this 
flux  all  a  Womans  body  is  purged  of  fuptrfluous  humours.  There  be  fome  alfo  that  call  thofe  Fluxes 
the  powers,  becaufe  that  asm  Plants  the  flower  buddeth  out  before  the  fruits ;  fo  inWomen-kind 
the  Flux  goeth  before  the  ilfue,  or  the  conception  thereof. 

•  ^  ^  ^  Woman  be  able  to  conceive,  for  how  fliould  the  feed  being  cafi 

andhowlhould  the  child  have  his  nourilhment 
when  It  IS  formed  of  the  feed,  it  this  neceffary  humour  were  wanting  in  the  womb  ?  yet  it  may  be 
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Wh  "  WOtn€H 
do  • -Miccive, 
this  iiuK  not 
appearing  at 
all. 

What  women 
have  thismen- 
(irual  flux  of¬ 
ten,  abundant¬ 
ly,  arid  for  a 
longer  fpace 
than  others. 
What  women 
have  this  flux 
more  feldom, 
Icfs,  and  a  far 
more  fliort 
time  than 
others. 


Why  young 
women  are 
purged  in  the 
new  of  the 
Moon. 


Why  old  wo¬ 
men  are  pur¬ 
ged  in  the 
wane  of  the 
Moon, 


feme  Women  may  conceive  with^t  th^  flux  of  the  CourCes :  but  that  is  in  fuch  as  have  fo  much  of" 
the  humour  eathered  together,  as  is  wont  to  remain  in  thofe  which  are  purged,  although  it  be  not  lo 
great  a  quantity  that  it  ma?  flow  out,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Arijhtle.  But  as  it  is  in  feme  very  great, 
and  in  fome  very  little,  fo  it  is  in  feme  feldom,  and  in  feme  very  often.  3 

'There  are  fome  that  are  purged  twice, and  fome  thrice  in  a  moneth,but  it  is  altogether  in  thole  who 
have  a  great  Liver,  large  Veins,  and  are  filled  and  fed  with  many  and  greatly  nourilhing  meats,  which 
fit  idlely  at  home  all  day,  which  having  llept  all  night,  do  notwithftanding  lie  in  bed  fleeping  a  great 
part  of  the  day  alfo,  which  live  in  a  hot,  moift,  rainy  and  fbutherly  air,  which  ufe  warm  baths  of  Iweet 
waters  and  gentle  fridions,  which  ufe  and  are  greatly  delighted  with  carnal  copulation ;  inthefeand 

fuch  like  Women,  the  Courfes  flow  more  frequently  and  abundantly.  ,  .  , 

But  contrariwife,  thofe  that  have  fmall  and  obfeure  veins,  and  thofe  that  have  their  bodies  more 
furnilhed  and  big  either  withflelh  or  with  fat,  are  more  feldom  purged,  and  alfo  more  fpanngly, 
becaufe  that  the  fuperfluous  quantity  of  bloud  ufeth  to  go  into  the  habit  of  the  body.  Alfo  tende^ 
delicate  and  fair  Women  are  Icfs  purged  than  thofe  that  are  brown,  and  endued  with  a  more  compadt 
flefli  beca'^fe  that  by  the  rarity  of  their  bodies,  they  fuffer  agreater  walling  or  dilTipanon  of  their 
fubftance  by  tranfpiration.  Moreover,  they  are  not  fo  greatly  purged  with  this  kind  ot  purgation, 
which  have  fome  other  folemn  or  accuftomed  evacuation  in  any  other  place  of  their  body,  as  by  the 

And  as  concerning  their  Age,  old  women  are  purged  when  the  Moon  is  old,  and  young  women 
when  the  Moon  is  new,  as  it  is  thought.  1  think  the  caufe  thetofis,  for  that  the  Moon  luleth  mo.ft 
bodies ;  for  by  the  variable  motion  thereof  the  Sea  floweth  and  ebbethi  and  Bones,  Marrow,  and 

Plants  abound  with  their  genital  humour.  „  .  t  ,  •  i  i-  a  -u 

Therefore  young  people  which  have  much  bloud,  and  more  fluxible,  and  their  b^ies  more  fluxible, 

are  foon  movk  unto  a  flux,  although  it  be  even  in  the  firlt  quarter  of  the  Moons  rifing  or  increafing : 
but  the  humours  of  old  women,  becaufe  they  wax  ftiff  as  it  were  with  cold,  and  are  not  fo  abundant, 
and  have  more  denfe  bodies  and  ftraighter  velTels,  are  not  fo  apt  to  a  flux,  nor  do  they  fo  eafily  flow, 
except  it  be  in  the  full  of  the  Moon,  or  elfe  in  the  decreafe  ^  that  is  to  fay,  becaufe  the  bloud  that  is 
gathered  in  the  full  of  the  Moon  falls  from  the  body  even  ol  ifs  own  weight,  for  that  by  realon  ot  the, 
decreafingor  wane  of  the  Moon,  this  time  of  the  Moneth  is  rhore  cold  and  moift. 


C  H  A  P.  L. 

Caufes  of  the  Monethly  Flux  or  Couffeu 

BEcaufe  a  woman  is  more  cold,  and  therefore  hath  the  digeftive  faculty  more  weak,  it  cometh 
topafs  that  (he  requireth  and  defireth  more  meat  or  food  than  fhe  can  digell  or  concott. 

'  And  becaufe  that  fuperfluous  humour  that  remaineth  is  not  digcfted  by  expcifc,  nor  by  the 
efficacyof  ftrong  and  lively  heat,  therefore  by  the  providence  or  benefit  of  Nature,  it  Howethoutby 
the  veLs  of  the  womb,  bythepoweroftheexpulfive  faculty,  as  its  own  certain  and  prehxcd  feafon 
When  the  ot  time.  But  then  efpecially  it  beginneth  to  flow,  and  a  certain  rude  portion  of  bloud  to  be  expel- 
Moncthly  flux  lea  being  hurtful  and  malign  otherwife  in  no  quality,  when  Nature  hath  laid  her  principal  founda- 
begins  to  flow.  .  ’  pf  increafe  of  the  body,fo  that  in  greatnels  of  the  body  (he  hath  come  as  it  were  in  a  manner 
to  the  higheft  top,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age. 

Moreover,  the  child  cannot  be  formed  in  the  womb,  nor  have  his  nutriment  or  increafe  without 
'his  flux :  therefore  this  is  another  final  caufe  of  the  monethly  flux.  Many  are  perfuaded  that  wo¬ 
men  do  fat  more  abound  with  bloud  than  men,  confidering  how  great  an  abundance  of  bloud  they 
•call  forth  of  their  fecret  parts  every  moneth ,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  their  age . 
j  .  m'r  how  much  women  great  with  child,  of  whom  alfo  many  are  menllrual,  yield  unto  the  nutriment 
in  mamity  of  Ld  increafe  of  the  child  in  their  wombs,  and  how  much  Phyfidans  take  from  women  that  are  with 
bloud.  child  by  opening  ofavein,  which  otherwife  would  be  delivered  before  their  natural  and  prehxcd 

'  timt,  Lw  great  a  quantity  thereof  they  avoid  inthebirth  of  their  children,  and  for  ten  or  twelve 
davsafter,andhowgteataquantityof  milk  they  fpend  for  the  nounlhment  of  the  child  when  they 
eive  fuck,  which  milk  is  none  other  thing  than  bloud  made  white  by  the  power  of  the  kernels  that 
are  in  the  diiirs,  which  doth  fuffice  to  nourifh  the  child,  be  he  great  or  little-,  yet  notwithftanding 
rnanv  Nurfe^  in  the  mean  while  are  menftrual :  and  as  that  may  be  true,  fo  certainly  this  may  be 
A  man  excce-  t,ue,  that  one  dram  (that  I  may  fo  fpeak)  of  a  mans  bloud  is  of  moxc  efficacy  to  nourilh  and  increale, 
dethawoman  two  pounds  of  womans  bloud,  becaufe  it  is  far  more  perfed,  more  concoded,  nought,  and 
in  the  quality  repleniftied  with  abundance  of  fpirits :  whereby  it  cometh  to  pafs  that  a  man  endued  with  a 

more  ftrong  heat,  doth  more  eafiiy  convert  what  meat  foever  heeateth  unto  the  nouriffiment  and 
Lrchotthan  fubltanceof  hisbody  i  andifthatany  fuperfluity  remains  hedotheahly  digeft  and  Matter  W  »"- 
a  woman,  and  tranfpiration.  But  a  woman  being  more  cold  than  a  man,  becaufe  the  taketh  more  than  (he 

therefore  not  »  doth  gather  together  more  humors ,  which  becaufe  (he  cannot  difpeife,  by  realon  ot 

menftrual.  unperfednefs  and  weaknefs  of  her  heat,  it  is  neceflTary  that  (he  (hould  fuffer,  and  have  her  month¬ 

ly  pur^Jation,  efpecially  when  (he  groweth  unto  fome  bignefs :  but  there  is  no  fuch  heed  in  a  man.  , 


The  final 
.caufe, 

A  woman  ex 
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CHAP;  LI. 

TJje  caufesof  the  fupprejjion  of  the  Com fes^Menjhual  Flux, 

T  He  Courfes  are  fupprelTed  or  flopped  by  many  caufes,  as  by  (harp,  vehemait,  and  long  dif- 
eafes,  by  fear,  forrow,  hunger,  immoderate  labours,  watchings,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  great 
bleeding,  hsemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  bloud  at  the  mouth,  and  evacuations  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body  whatfoever,  often  opening  of  a  Vein,  great  fweats,  ulcers  flowing  much  and  long,  fcabbi- 
nefsof  the  whole  skin,  immoderate  grofsnefs  and  clamminefs  of  the  bloud,  and  by  eating  of  raw 
fruits,  and  drinking  of  cold  water,  by  fluggiftinefs  and  thicknefs  of  the  veflels,  and  alfo  the  obflru- 
dion  of  them  by  the  defaults  and  difeafes  of  the  womb,  by  diftemperature,  an  abfcefs,  an  ulcer,  by 
the  obftrudion  of  the  inner  orifice  thereof,  by  the  growing  of  a  callus,  caruncle,  cicatrize  of  a  wound 
or  ulcer,  or  membrane  growing  there,  by  injeding  of  aftringent  things  into  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
which  place  many  women  endeavour  foolilhly  to  make  narrow :  I  fpeak  nothing  of  age,  greatnefs 
with  child,  and  nurling  of  children,  becaufe  thefe  eaufes  arc  not  befides  nature,  neither  do  they  re¬ 
quire  the  help  of  the  Phyfician. 

Many  Women,  when  their  Flowers  or  Terms  be  flopped,  degenerate  after  a  manner  into  a  certain 
manly  nature,  whence  they  are  called  Viragines^  that  is  to  fay,  flout,  or  manly  Women  i  therefore 
their  voice  is  more  loud  and  big,  like  unto  a  mans,  and  they  become  bearded. 

In  the  City  Abdera  (faith  Hippocrates )  Fhaethufa  the  wife  of  Pytheas  at  the  firft  did  bear  children 
and  was  fruitful,  but  when  her  husband  was  exiled,  her  Flowers  were  flopped  for  a  long  time :  but 
when  thefe  things  happened,  her  bod^  became  manlike  and  rough,  and  had  a  beard,  and  heir  voice 
was  great  and  fhrill.  The  very  fame  thing  happened  to  Namyfia  the  \vife  of  Gorgippus  in  thafus. 
Thofe  Virgins  that  from  the  beginning  have  not  their  Monethly  flux ,  and  yet  neverthelefs  enjoy 
their  perfe^  health',  they  muft  necelfarily  be  hot  and  dry,  or  rather  of  a  manly  heat  and  drinefs,  that 
they  may  fo  difperfe  and  diffipate  by  tranfpiration,  as  men  do,  the  excrements  that  are  gathered  j 
btit  verily  all fuch  are  barren. 


The  foQliih 
endeavour  of 
making  the 
orifice  of  the 
womb  narrow 
is  rewarded 
with  the  dif- 
commodity  os 
flopping  of 
the  Flowers. 
What  women 
are  called 
ragines. 

Lib.6.  EpideWe 

pe£l.1. 

The  women 
that  are  called 
Viragines  are 
barren. 


CHAP.  LII. 

PFbat  accidents  follow  the  fuppreffton  or  (lopping  of  the  Monethly  Fltix  or  Flowers, 

>  >  i  ■ 

WHen  the  Flowers  or  monethly  Flux  are  flopped,  Difeafes  affedt  the  Womb,  and  from 

thence  pafs  into  all  the  whole  body.  For  thereof  cometh  Suffocation  of  the  Womb,  why  .  the 
Head-ach,Swouning,  beating  of  the  Heart,  and  fwelling  ©f  the  brefis  and  fecret  parts,  flrangury,or 
inflammation  of  the  Womb,  an  Abfcefs,  Ulcer,  Cancer,  a  Fever,  Naufeoufnefs,  Vomitings,  difficult 
and  flow  concodfion,  the  Dropfie,  Strangury,  the  full  Womb  prefling  upon  the.orifice  of  the  bladder,  foweth  the  *  ' 
black  and  bloudy  Urin,  by  reafon  that  portion  of  the  bloud  fweateth  out  into  the  bladder.  In  many  fuppreffion  of 
Women  the  flopped  matter  of  the  Monethly  Flux  is  excluded  by  Vomiting,  Urin,  and  the  Hseraor-  the  Flowers, 
rhoids,  in  fome.  it  groweth  into  Varices.  In  my  Wife  when  (he  was  a  Maid,  the  Menftrual  matter  Hiftories  of 
was  excluded  and  purged  by ,  the  Noftrils.  The  Wife  of  Peter  Feure  of  Cajieaudun^  was  purged  of 
her  Menftrual  matter  by  the  Dugs  every  moneth,  and  in  fuch  abundance,  that  fcarce  three  or  four  their  Men- 
doaths  were  able  to  dry  it  and  fuck  it  up.  flrual  Auk  by 

in  thofe  that  have  not  the  Flux  monethly  to  evacuate  this  plenitude  by  fome  part  or  place  of  the  Nofc  and 
body,  there  often  follows  difficulty  of  breathing,  Melancholy,  Madnefs,  the  Gout,  'an  ill  difpofition  of 
the  whole  body,diffolution  of  the  ftrength  of  the  whole  body,  want  of  appetite,  a  Confumption,  the 
F  alling-ficknefs,  an  Apoplex'y. 

Thole  whofe  bloud  is  laudable,  yet  not  fo  abundant,  do  receive  no  other  difeommodity  by  the 
fuppreffion  of  the  Flowers^  unlefs  it  be  that  the  Womb  burns  or  itcheth  with  thedeiire  of  copula¬ 
tion,  by  reafon  that  the  Womb  is  diftended  with  hot  and  itching  bloud,  efpecially  if  they  lead  a  fe- 
dentary  life.  Thofe  Women  that  have  been  accuftomed  to  bear  children,  are  not  fo  grieved  and  To  what  wo- 
evil  at  eafe  when  their  Flowers  are  flopped  by  any  chance  contrary  to  Nature,  as  thofe  Women  men  the  fup. 
which  did  never  conceive,  becaufe  they  have  beenufedto  be  filled  »  and  the  veffels  by  reafon  of  prelTionof  the 
their  cuftomary  repletion  and  diftention  are  more  large  and  capacious :  when  the  Courles  flow,  the  is 

appetite  is  partly  dejed:ed,  for  that  Nature  befog  then  wholly  applied  to  expulfion,  cannot  throughly 
conco<5t  ordigeft)  the  Face  waxeth  pale  and  without  its  lively  colour,  becaufe  that  the  heat  with 
the  fpirits,  go  from  without  inwards,  fo  to  help  and  aid  the  expulfive  faculty. 


CHAP.  LJ^I. 

Of  provoking  the  Flowers  or  Courfes, 

T  He  fuppreffion  of  the  Flowers  is  a  plethorick  Difeafe,  and  therefore  muft  be  cured  byeva-  why  .theVeiri 
cuation,  which  mufl  be  done  by  opening  the  Vein  called  $aphehay  which  is  at  the  ankle,  called  Bafilica 
butfirftletthebafilickVeinofthearmbe  opened,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  plethorick,  left 
that  there  (hould  a  greater  auradlion  be  made  into  the  Womb,  and  by  fuch  attraction  or  flowing  in,  before  the 
there  (hould  come  a  greater  obftruction.  When  the  Veins  of  the  Womb  are  diflencled  with  fo  great  vein  SaphtK/t 
a  fwelling  that  they  may  be  feen,  it  will  be  very  profitable  to  apply  Horfe-leeches  to  the  neck  there-  in  foot.  ^ 
of:  Peffaries  for  Women  maybe  ufed,  but  fumigations  of  aromatick  things  are  more  meet  for  HorCe- leeches 
Maids,  becaufe  they  arebafhful  and  fhame-faced.  Unguents,  Liniments,  Emplaftcrs,  Gataplafms  [q  thenSof 
that  ferve  for  that  matter,  are  to  be  preferibed  and  applied  to  the  fecret  parts  i  Ligatures  and  Fri-  the  Womb. 

Ddd  effions 


1?Iants  that 
trorokc  the 
lowers. 


Sweet  things 


An  apozeme 

to  provoke 
the  Flowers. 


What  caufes 
of  the  Hop¬ 
ping  of  the 
Flowers  muft 
be  cured  be¬ 
fore  the  dif- 
cafehfelf. 

The  fittefl 
tim^  to  pro¬ 
voke  the 
Flowers. 
Whyf!ot-hou- 
fes  do  hurt 
thofe  in  whom 
the  Flowers 
are  to  be  pro¬ 
voked. 
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.Up  thiohs  and  lees  are  not  to  be  omitted,  fomentatioi^s  and  fternutatories  are  to  be  ufed , 
n  ^  •  aldfes  are  to  be  applied  to  the  groins  >  walking,  dancing,  riding,  often  and  wanton 
“‘*?Sl^hKXn5^''chlikeexercires,provok^^^^^  Of  Plants,  the  Flowers 

Wort  tteRoots rfFennel,and  Afpragus, Brufeus orBm 

lim^fefil  Balm  Betony,Garlick,  Onions,  Crifta  Marina,  Coftmary,  the  Rind  or  Bark  ofCaffiaFi- 
S’Calaroint,’Origanuni,  Penniroyal,  Mugwott,  Thyme,  Hyffop,  Sage,  Marforam,  Rofemary, 
KoSaue,Sa^in,S^rge,  Saffron,  Agarick,  the  Flowers  of  Elder,  Bay-berries,  the  Berrte  of 
Ivv  Scammonv,  Cantharides,  Pyrethmm  or  Pellitory  of  Spam,  Eufhmbmm.  The  aromatick  things 
•  are ’^«»«««,Cmnamon,Squinanth,  Nutmegs  Cal^  f  omatU^  Cypa^  Ginger,  Cloves,  Galiiv 
Ml  PcDDCt  fcubibes,  Ambet,Musk,Spikenard,andfuchhkei  ofallwhichletFomentations  Fumi- 
|ations,  Baths,Broths,Boles,  Potions,  Pills,  Syrups,  Apoiems,  and  Opiats,  be  made  as  the  Phyfician 

lhaU  think  go^-e  that  is  proved  to  be  very  effeaual;  R  fim- 

timl.  m.  \i.  cmium capillar,  an-p.].  artmif.  thyrm^ma'jm.  crigan.  <i«.m.(5.  rad.  r^.mam.pctrcfelm. 
fankul  J.  5  i.  p.  r<-d.^on.  bifiert.  an.  S  p.  ckmm  r«h.fim.pfcn.famcnl.  an.j,  \i.  make  thaeof  a 
Coaion  in  a  fufiSdent  quantity  of  Water,  adding  thereto  Cinnamon  5  n).  m  one  pint  of  the  de- 
eSn  diffolve  (after  it  is  ftrained)  ofthe  Syrup  of  Mugwort  and  of  Hyffop, j.«.|.i).  dmrrhod.  Mat. 
3t  let  it  be  Htained  through  a  bag,  with  5  ij.  of  the  Kernels  of  Dates,  and  let  her  take  |  iv.  m  the 

'^T^vkmeshemiitv/ithGalbanwn,  Anmcniacum,  and  fuchUke  mollifying  thing^  beaten  into 
a  ttiafsih  a  mortar  with  a  hot  peftle,  and  made  into  the  form  of  a  Peffary,  and  then  let  thmbemix^ 
wkhOIl  of  Jafmine,  E«phorhmm,c^n  Gx-gall,  the  Juice  ofMugwort  and  other  fuch  hke,  wherein 
AereispowM  to  provoke  the  Flowers,  as  with  Scammony  m  Powder:  let  them  be  as  big  as  ones 
thumb  fix  fingers  long,  and  rowlcd  in  Lawn,  Or  fome  filch  like  thin  linnen  doth ,  of  the  fame  things 
No”uto  may  be  made.  Alfo  Peffaries  may  be  prepared  with  Honey  boiled,  adding  thereto  con- 
lenient  oowdets,  as  of  Scammony,  Pellitory,  andluchhke.  Neither  ought  thefe  to  day  long  m 
the  neck*of  the  Womb  left  they  Ihould  cxulcerate,  and  they  (nuft  be  pulled  tack  by  a  thred  that  muff 
be  put  through  them,  and  then  the  orifice  ofthe  Womb  muff  be  fomented  with  white  Wmeof  the 

ft  kfo  b?3!'thaf  if  tte  tif  the  Flowets  happeneth  through  the  default  of  the 

ftonned  orifice  of  the  Womb,  ot  by  inriammation,  thefe  maladies  mult  fifft  be  cured  before  we  come 
unto  thofe  things  that  of  their  proper  ftrength  and  virtue  provoke  the  Flowets :  asfotcxample,.if 
SthSgs  be  made  anli  given  when  the  Womb  is  inflamed,  the  bloud  being  drawn  into  the  gne- 
vTd  place®  and  the  humouK  lharpened,  and  the  body  of  the  Womb  heated,  the  inflammation  will  be 
increafed’  So  if  there  be  any  fuperfltioUs  flelh,  if  there  be  any  Callus  ot  a  wound  or  ulcer,  or  if  there 
be  aTv  t^mbtane  (hutting  the  orifice  ofthe  Womb,  and  fo  flopping  the  fluxof  the  Flowers  they  muff 
firft  becTnfumed  and  takfn  away  before  any  of  thofe  things  be  adminhlredi  But  the  opporwmty 
of  taking  and  applying  of  things,  muft  be  taken  from  the  time  wherein  the  lick  Wouan  was  wont  to 
be  nurKd  before  the  flopping,  or  if  Ihe  never  had  the  Flowers,  in  the  decreafe  ot  the  Moon  i  for  fo  We 
(hall  have  Cuftom,  Nature,  and  the  external  efficient  caufe  to  help  Art.  W  hen  thefe  Medicins  are 
ufed  the  Women  are  not  to  be  put  into  Baths  ot  Hot-houfe,  as  many  do,  except  the  malady  PJ^tteed 
from’  the  denlity  ofthe  Veffels,  and  the  grofsnefs  and  clamminefs  ot  the  bloud.  For  Sweats  hinder 
the  menftrual  Flux,  by  diverting  and  turning  the  matter  another  way. 


What  women 
do  love,  and 
what  women 
do  loath  the 
aft  of  genera¬ 
tion  when  the 
moneths  are 
ftopped. 
with  what  ac¬ 
cidents  thofe 
that  are  mar¬ 
riageable  and 
are  not  mar¬ 
ried,  are  trou¬ 
bled. 

The  caufe  of 
fo  many  accii 
dents. 


Lib,^  dtfubt* 


CHAP.  LIV. 

[  Ihe  fgns  of  the  approaching  (f  the  Mei^nal  Flux. 

W  Hen  the  Monethly  flux  firft  approacheth,  the  Dugs 

hard  than  they  are  wont  >  the  woman  is  more  deiirous  of  copulation,  by  reafon  of  the 

ebullition  ofthe  provoked  bloud,  and  the 

voice  becometh  bieeer,  her  fecret  parts  itch,  bum,  fwell,  and  wax  red.  If  they  flay  long,  fee  hath 

pX  in  her^^^^^^  naufeoLefs  and  vomiting  trouWeth  Aornach : 

thofe  matters  which  flow  together  in  the  womb,  either  of  their  own  nature,  or  W  ^  P 
cold,  they  loath  the  ad  of  generation,  by  reafon  that  the  Womb  ^  m 

and  watery  humours  filling  the  fame,  and  it  floweth  by  the  J Jre  troubled  with 

that  are  marriageable,  although  they  have  the  menftrual  flux  very  ,  y  Y  difficulty 

Head-ach,  naufeoufnefs,  and  often  vomiting,  want  of  appetite,  jo^giug^  wafchinfy  with  fadnefs 

•  breath  112  trembling  of  the  heart,  fwouning,  melancholy,  fearful  drearris,  watching  with  ladnels 

and  heavindi  becaufe®hat  the  genital  parts  bmning  and  itching,  *5^  grSm> 

wherebv  itcometh  topafs  that  the  feminal letter,  either  remaining  m  the  te.Udes  m  great  abm 
dance  or  elfe  poured  into  the  hollownefs  of  the  Womb  by  the  tickling  of  the  genitals,  is  cortupte^ 
anS  aci^irethrvenomous  quality,  and  caufeth  fuch  like  accidents  as  happen  m  the  fuffocation  of 

*  Mddl'atlivein  the  Country  are  not  fo  troubled  with  thofe  Difeafes,  becaufe  th^  is  no 
lying  in  wait  for  their  Maiden-heads,and  alfo  they  live  fpanngly  and  hardly, 
continual  labour.  You  may  fee  many  Maids  fo  full  of  )uice  that  it  runneth  m  “ 

they  were  notmenftnial,  into  their  Dugs,  and  is  there  converted  into  milk,  t^htch  ‘hey  have  in^s 
great  quantity  as  Nurfes,  as  we  read  it  recorded  by  Hippocrates.  If  a  Woman  ® 

’  lith  child,  nor  hath  bom  children,  hath  milk*  fte  wants  the  tncnftrual  milk^^^ 

underftand  that  that  conclufion  is  not  good  which  ^t  |Woman  wffich  taffi 

brefts.  cither  to  be  delivered  of  child,  or  to  be  great  withcfeiUi  for  Cirdanm  wnxoit  that  hex 
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one  Antony  Buzws  at  Gemta^  who  being  thirty  years  of  age,  had  fo  much  milk  in  his  breads  as  was 
fufficient  to  nurfe  a  child  for  the  breeding  and  efficient  caufe  of  milk  proceeds  not  onely  from  the  -yhe  cfficienc 
engrafted  faculty  of  the  glandulous  fubftance,  but  much  rather  from  the  a'dtion  of  the  mans  feed,  for  caufe  of  the 
proof  whereof  you  may  fee  many  men  that  have  very  much  milk  in  their  breads,  and  many  women  milk  is  to  be 
that  almod  have  no  milk,  unlefs  they  receive  mans  feed.  ,  Alfo  Women  that  are  drong  and  ludy  like 
unto  men,  which  the  Latines  cdW.Firagines^  that  is  to  fay,  whofe  feed  cometh  unto  a  manly  nature, 
when  the  Flowers  arc  dopped,  concod  the  blood,  and  therefore  when  it  wanteth  palTage  forth,  by 
the  likenefs  of  the  fubdance  it  is  drawn  into  the  dugs,  and  becometh  perfed  milk :  thofe  that  have 
the  Flowers  plentifully  and  continually  for  the  fpace  of  four  or  five  days,  are  better  purged  and  with 
more  happy  fuccefs  than  thofe  that  have  them  for  a  longer  time. 


CHAP.  LV. 

What  accidents  foUovp  immoderate  fluxes  of  the  Florvcr's  orCourfes. 

IF  the  mendrual  Flux  floweth  immoderately,  there  alfo  follow  many  accidents ,  for  the  conco- 
dion  is  frudrated,  the  appetite  overthrown,  then  follows  coldnefs  throughout  all  the  body, 
exolution  of  all  the  faculties,  an  ill  habit  of  all  the  body,  LeaUnefs,  the  Droplie,  an  Hedick  Fe¬ 
ver,  Convulfion,  Swouning,  and  often  fudden  death:  if  any  have  them  too  exceeding  immode¬ 
rately,  the  bloud  is  fharp  and  burning,  and  alfo  dinking,  thefick  woman  is  alfo  troubled  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  Fever,  and  her  tongue  will  be  dry,  ulcers  arife  in  the  gums  and  all  the  whole  mouth.  In 
women  the  Flowers  do  fiow  by  the  veins  and  arterks  which  rife  out  of  the  fpermatick  veffels,  and  the  Flowers 
end  in  the  bottom  andfides  of  the  womb  ^  but  in  virgins  and  in  Women  great  with  child,  whofe  do  flow  in  a 
children  are  found  and  healthful,  by  the  branches  of  the  Hypogadrick  vein  and  artery,  which  are 
fpred  and  difperled  over  the  neck  of  the  womb.  The  caufe  of  this  immoderate  flux  is  in  thequan- 
tity  or  quality  of  the  bloud  j  in  both  the  fault  is  unreafonable  copulation,  efpecially  with  a  man  unreafona- 
thathathaYard  ofa  mondrous  greatnefs,and  the  dilTolution  of  the  retentive  faculty  of  the  veffels:  ble  flux  of 
oftentimes  alfo  the  Flowers  flow  immoderately  by  reafon  of  a  painful  and  a  difficult  birth  of  the  bloud.  _ 
child,  or  the  after-birth,  being  pulled  by  violence  trom  the  cotyledons  of  the  womb,  or  by  reafon  of  *^the 

that  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  are  torn  by  the  coming  forth  of  the  Infant  With  piowers. 
great  travel,  and  many  times  by  the  ufe  of  (harp  Medkins,  and  exulcerating  Peffaries.  Oft-times  The  figns  of 
alfo  Nature  avoids  all  the  juice  of  the  whole  body  critically  by  the  womb  after  a  great  difeafe,  which  bloud  flowing 
flux  is  notradily  or  fuddenly  to  be  dopped.  That  mendrual  bloud  that  floweth  from  the  womb,  is 
more  grofs,  black,  and  clotty,  but  that  which  cometh  from  the  neck  of  the  \^omb  is  more  clear,  li-  womb,' 
quid  and  red. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

✓ 

Of  flopping  ihe  immoderate  flortnng  of  the  Flowers  or  Courfes, 

YOu  mud  make  choice  of  fuch  meats  and  drinks  as  have  power  fo  incraffate  the  bloud  •,  for 
as  the  Flowers  are  provoked  with  meats  that  are  hot  and  of  fubtil  parts,  fo  they  are  dop¬ 
ped  by  fuch  meats  as  are  cooling,  thickning,  adringent,and  diptick,  as  are  Barly-waters, 
fodden  Rice,  the  extreme  parts  of  Beads, 'as  of  Oxen,  Calves,  Sheep,  either  fried  or  fodden  with  Sor¬ 
rel,  Purflaih,  Plantain,  Shepherds-purfe,  Sumach,  the  buds  ofBrambles,  Berberies,  and  fuch  like.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  a  Harts-horn  burned,  wadied,  and  taken  in  adringent  water,  will  dop  all  immode¬ 
rate  Fluxes  i  likewife  Sanguis  dr aconis^  terra  figillata^  holm  armemis^  lapis  h£matites^  Coral  beaten  into 
mod  fubtil  powder,  and  drunk  in  deeled  Water  •,  alfo  Pap  made  with  milk  wherein  deelhath  often¬ 
times  been  quenched,  and  the  flower  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Beans,  or  Rice,  is  very  effedual  for  the  fame. 

Quinces,  Cervices,  Medlars,  Cornelian-berries,  or  Cherries,  may  likewife  be  eaten  at  the  fecond 
Courfe.  Julips  are  to  be  ufed  ofdceled  waters,  with  fyrup  of  dry  Rofes,  Pomegranats,  Sorrel,  Myr¬ 
tles,  Quinces,  or  old  Conferves  of  red  Rofes,  but  Wine  is  to  be  avoided:  but  ifthedrength  be  fd 
extenuated,  that  they  require  it,  you  mud  chule  grofs  and  adringent  Wine  tempered  with  deeled 
water  i  exercifes  are  to  befliunned,  efpecially  Venerous  Exercifes,  Anger  is  to  be  avoided,  a  cold  Theinditu- 
air  is  to  be  chofen,  which  (if  it  be  not  fo  naturally)  mult  be  made  fo  by  fprinkling  cold  things  on  tion  or  order 
the  ground,  efecially  if  the  Summer  or  heat  be  then  in  his  full  drength  ^  found  deeping  days  all 
evacuations  except  fvveating.  The  opening  of  a  Vein  in  the  arm,  Cupping-glaffes  fadened  on  the 
breads,  bands,  and  painful  fridions  of  the  upper  parts  are  greatly  commended  in  this  malady. 

But  if  you  perceive  that  the  caufe  of  this  accident  lieth  in  a  cholerick  ill  juice  mixed  with  the 
bloud,  the  body  mud  be  purged  with  Medkins  that  purge  choler  and  Water,  as  Rhubarb,  Myroba-  Purging. 

Ians,  Tamarinds,  Sebedcns,and  the  purging  Syrup  of  Rofes. 

CHAP.  Lvn. 

Of  heal  Medkins  to  heufed  againfl  the  immoderate  flowing  of  the  Courfes* 

A  Lfo  Unguents  are  made  today  the  immoderate  flux  of  the  Terms,  and  likewife  in  jiedionS 

and  peffaries.  This  or  fuch  like  may  be  the  f6rm  of  an  Unguent.  R  Oh  Maflich.  &  myrt,  uogaem. 
aa*  5  ij.  nucum  cupr,olihanlpiyrtil*an,Z i]fucci  rofar,  rubr.  | ).pulv.maflichin.^  ij.  boli  armetu  terrie 
figillat.an*^  jS.  cer£  quantum  fuflicit^flat  unguentum.  An  injedion  may  be  thus  made.  R  Aq, plantag,  adringeoc 

rofar.  rubr,  hurfe  paflor.  antinodii^  an.  tfe  p,  corticis  quernh  nucum  cuprejfl,  gallar.  non.  maturar.  an.  5  ij.  injeftion. 

Ddd  2  herheris^ 
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Concerning  the  generation  of  Man, 
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Aftringetlt 

Teffaries. 


an^  injea  it  in  a  fyringe  blunt- 

pointed  into  the  Womb,  left  if  it  ftiould  be  ftiarp,  it  might  hurt  the  fides  of  the  neck  of  the  womb , 
alfo  Snails  beaten  with  their  (hells,  and  applied  to  the  navel,  are  very  proHtable.  Quinces  rolled  un¬ 
der  the  Coals  and  incorporated  with  the  powder  of  Myrtles  and  Bole-Armenick,  and  put  into  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  are  marvellous  elfedual  for  this  matter.  The  form  of  apcifary  may  be  thus: 
IV  Gallar.  immaturar, comhufi,  &  in  aceto  extin&ar,  3  ij*  nmmo.  5  \~,fang,  drac,f>ulv,  rad,Jymphyt,  fumach, 
maliich.  (ucci  acacia^cornu  ceruji ,  colophon. myrrh(e,yfcori£  ferric  an.  5  j*  caphur.  ^  ij.  mix  them,  and  h^or- 
porate  them  all  together  with  the  juice  of  Knot-grafs,  Syivgreen,  Night-lhade,  Henbane,  Water-lillies, 

Plantain,  of  each  as  much  as  is  fufficient,  and  make  thereof  a  Penary.  r  r  j  r. 

Cooline  things,  as  Oxy crate,  Vngmntumroj'atwn.^  and  fuch  like,  are  with  great  profit  uled  tothe 
region  of  the  loins,  thighs,  and  genital  parts :  but  if  this  immoderate  flux  do  come  by  erofion,  fo  that 
the  matter  thereof  continually  exulcerateth  the  neck  of  the  womb,  let  the  place  be  anointed  with  the 
milk  of  a  flie-Afs,  with  Barley-water,  or  binding  and  aftringent  mucilages,  as  of  Pfillium,  Quinces, 
Gum  Tragacanth,  Arabick,  and  fuch  like. 


The  reafdn  of 
the  name. 

The  differen¬ 
ces. 


What  'women 
are  apt  to  this 
flux. 

Womens  flux 
cometh  very 
(eldom  of 
bloud. 


By  what  figns 
an  ulcer  in  the 
womb  may  be 
known  from 
the  white 
Flowers. 


How  a  Wo¬ 
mans  flux  is 
wholefom. 
How  it  caufeth 
difeafes. 

How  it  letteth 
the  conce¬ 
ption. 


Why  it  is 
hard  to  be  cu< 
red. 


An  Hiftory. 


CHAP.  LVIII. 

Of  Womens  Fluxes.^  or  the  Whites. 

Elides  the  forc-tiatned  Flux,  which  by  the  Law  of  Nature  happencth  to  Women  monethly, 
there  is  allb  another  called  a  Womans  Flux.^  becaule  it  is  onely  proper  and  peculiar  to  thern . 
JSLjP  this  fometimes  wearieth  the  Woman  with  a  long  and  continual  diftillation  from  the  womb, 
or  through  the  womb,  coming  from  the  whole  body  without  pain,  no  otherwife  when  the 
whole  fuperfluous  fllth  of  the  body  is  purged  by  the  reins  or  urin  j  fometimes  it  teturnem  at  uncer¬ 
tain  feafons,  and  fometimes  with  pain  and  exulcerating  the  places  of  the  womb:  itdiffereth  from 
the  menftrual  Flux,  becaufe  that  this  for  the  fpace  of  a  few  days,  as  it  lhall  feem  convenient  to  Na¬ 
ture,  cafteth  forth  laudable  bloud  i  but  this  Womans  Flux  yieldeth  impure  juice,  fometimes  ianious, 
fometimes  ferous  and  livid,  otherwhilcs  white  and  thick,  like  unto  Barly-cream,  proceeding  from 
flegmatick  bloud  :  this  laft  kind  thereof  is  moft  frequent.  Theretore  we  fee  women  that  are  fleg- 
matick,  and  of  a  foft  and  loofe  habit  of  body,  to  be  often  troubled  with  this  difeafe  s  and  therciorc 
they  will  fay  among  themfel  ves  that  they  have  the  Whites.  And  as  the  matter  is  diverfe,  10  it  will 
(lain  their  Imocks  with  a  different  colour.  Truly  if  it  be  perfeiffly  red  and  fanguin,  it  is  to  be 
thought  it  cometh  by  erofion,  or  the  exfolution  of  the  fubftance  of  the  velfels  of  the  womb,  or  ot  the 
neck  thereof :  theretore  it  cometh  very  feldom  of  bloud,  and  not  at  all  except  the  woman  be  either 
great  with  child,  or  ceafe  to  be  menftrual  for  fome  other  caufes  for  then  in  Head  of  the  monethly 
flux  there  floweth  a  certain  whayifti  excrement,  which  ftaineth  her  cloaths  with  the  colour  of  water 

wherein  flclh  is  walhed.  .  ,  r  ,  n.  •  r 

Alfo  it  very  feldom  proceeds  ofamelancholick  humour,  and  then  for  the  moft  part  itcauletn  a 

Cancer  in  the  womb.  But  oftentimes  the  purulent  and  bloudy  matter  of  an  ulcer  lying  hidden  in 
the  womb,  deceiveththe  unskilful  Chirurgeon  or  Phyfician  ;  but  it  is  notfo  hard  to  know  fhefe  dil- 
eafes  one  from  the  other  s  for  the  matter  that  floweth  from  an  ulcer,  becaufe  (as  it  is  faid)  it  is  pu¬ 
rulent,  it  is  alfo  lelfcr,  proffer,  ftinking,  and  more  white.  But  thofe  that  have  ulcers  in  thofe  places, 
efpecially  in  the  neck  of  the  womb,  cannot  have  copulation  with  a  man  without  pain. 

;c  H  A  P.  LIX. 

Of  the  caufes  of  the  Whites. 

^  Ometimes  the  caufe  of  the  Whites  confifteth.  jin  the  proper  weaknefs  of  the  womb,  or  elfe  in 
the  uncleannefs  thereof  i  and  Ibmetimes  by  the  default  of  the  principal  parts.  For  it  the 
brain  or  the  ftomach  be  cooled,  or  the  liver  Hopped  or  feirrhous,  many  crudities  are  engendred, 
which  if  they  run,  or  fall  down  into  the  womb  that  is  weak  by  Nature,  they  caufe  the  flux  of  the 
Womb  or  Whites :  but  if  this  Flux  be  moderate ,  andnotftiarp,  it  keepeth  the  body  from  malign 
difeafes  i  otherwife  it  ufeth  to  infer  a  Confumption,  Leannefs,  Palencfs,  and  an  oedematous  fwelling 
of  the  legs,  the  falling  down  of  the  womb,  the  deje^ion  of  the  appetite  and  all  the  faculties,  and  coij- 
tinual  fadnefs  and  forrowfulnefs  ^  from  which  it  is  very  hard  to  perfuade  the  fick  woman,  becaule 
that  her  mind  and  heart  will  be  almoft  broken,  by  reafon  of  the  foame  that  ftie  taketh,  becaule  lucn 
filth  floweth  continually  \  it  hindereth  conception,  becaufe  it  either  corrupteth,  or  driA^th  emt  the 
feed  when  it  is  conceived.  Oftentimes  if  it  ftoppeth  for  a  few  Moneths,  the  rnatter  that  ftayeth  tne^ 
caufeth  an  abfeefs  about  the  womb  in  the  body  or  neck  thereof  i  and  by  the  breaking  of  the  ablcefr 
there  followeth  rotten  and  cancerous  ulcers,  fometimes  in  the  womb,  fometimes  in  the  groin,  and  01- 

This  difeafe  is  hard  to  be  cured,  not  onely  by  reafon  of  it  felf^  as  becaufe  all  the  whole  filth  andfit- 
perfluous  excrements  of  a  womans  body  floweth  down  into  the  womb,  as  it  were  intoafink,b?- 
caufe  it  is  naturally  weak,  hath  an  inferiour  fituation,  many  velfels  ending  therein  i  and  laft  of  an, 
becaufe  the  Courfes  are  wont  to  come  through  it  i  as  alfo  by  reafon  of  the  lick  woman,  who  olten- 
times  had  rather  die  than  to  have  that  place  feen,  the  difeafe  known,  or  permit  local  Medieins  to  be 
applied  thereto :  for  fo  faith  Montanus.,  that  on  a  time  he  was  called  to  a  Noble-woman  or  Itafy,^ho 
was  troubled  with  this  difeafe,  unto  whom  he  gave  counfel  to  have  cleanling  decodions  injected  il> 
to  her  womb  i  which  when  Ihe  heard,  (he  fell  into  afwound,  and  defired  her  husband  never  thereal- 
tcr  to  ule  his  counfel  in  any  ihingd  r  u  A  P 
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CHAP.  LX. 

'the  Cure  of  the  IVhjtes. 

IF  the  matter  that  floweth  out  in  this  difeafe  be  of  a  red  colour,  it  differeth  from  the  natural 
Monethly  flux  in  thisonely,  becaufe  it  keeps  no  order  or  certain  time  in  its  returning.  There¬ 
fore  Phlebotomy  and  other  remedies  which  we  have  fpoken  of,  as  requifite  for  the  menflirual 
flux ,  when  it  floweth  immoderately,  is  here  necelfary  to  be  ufed.  But  if  it  be  white,  or  doth  tefli- 
fie  or  argue  the  ill  juice  of  this  or  that  humour  by  any  other  colour,  a  Purgation  muft  be  preferibed 
of  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  the  humour  that  offends :  for  it  is  not  good  to  flop  fuch  a  flux  fud- 
denly ,  for  it  is  neceflary  that  fothe  body  fhould  be  purged  of  fuch  filth  or  abundance  of  humours  i 
for  they  that  do  haflen  to  flop  it,  caufe  the  dropfie  by  reafon  that  this  link  of  humours  is  turned  back 
into  the  liver  j  or  elfe  a  Cancer  in  the  Womb,  becaufe  it  is  flaid  there  *,  or  a  Fever,  or  other  difeafes, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  part  that  rcceiveth  it.  Therefore  we  tnufl  not  come  to  local  detcr- 
fives;>  deticcatives,  reflridfives,  unlefs  we  have  flrft  ufed  univerfal  remedies  according  to  Art.  Alum- 
baths,  baths  of  Brimflone,  and  of  bitumen,  or  iron,  arc  convenient  for  the  Whites  that  com-eof  a 
phlegmatick  humour ;  in  flead  whereof  baths  may  be  made  of  the  decodion  of  herbs  that  are  hot, 
dry,  and  indued  with  an  aromatick  power,  with  Alum  and  Pebles,  or  Flint-flones  red  hot  thrown 
into  the  fame.  Let  this  be  the  form  of  a  cleanfing  decodion  and  injedion.  Rr  Fol,  abfyntk  agrtm. 
centinod.  hurf.  paf.  an.  m.  \k  boil  them  together,  and  make  thereof  a  decodion,  in  which  diffblve 
meUis  rofar.  5  ij.  aloes^  myrrh^^  falls  nitri^  an.  3  j.  make  thereof  an  injedion  the  woman  being  fo  pla¬ 
ted  on  a  pillow  under  her  buttocks  that  the  neck  of  the  Womb  being  more  high,  may  be  wide  open : 
when  the  injedion  is  received,  let  the  W'oman  fet  her  legs  acrofs,  and  draw  them  up  to  her  buttocks, 
and  fo  fhe  may  keep  that  which  is  in  jeded?  They  that  endeavour  to  dry  and  bind  more  flrongly, 
add  the  juice  o^acatia^  green  galls,  the  rinds  of  Pomegranats,  Roch-alum,  Romane  Vitriol,  and  they 
boil  them  in  Smiths  water  and  Red  wind  j  peflaries  may  be  made  of  the  like  faculty. 

If  the  matter  that  cometh  forth  be  of  an  ill  colour  or  fmell ,  it  is  like  that  there  is  a  rotten  ul¬ 
cer  •>  therefore  we  ought  to  injed  thofe  things  that  have  power  to  corred  the  putrefadion  :  among 
which  ^gyptiacufH^  diffolved  in  Lie, .  or  Red  wine,  excellethi  < .  There  are  women  which  when  they 
arc  troubled  with  a  virulent  Gonorrhsea,  or  an  involuntary  flux  of  the  feed,  cloaking  the  fault  with  an 
honefl  name,  do  untruly  fay  that  they  have  the  Whites,  becaufe  that  in  both  thefe  difeafes  a  great 
abundance  of  filth  is  avoided.  But  the  Chirurgeon  may  eafily  perceive'  that  malady  by  the  rotten- 
nefs  of  the  matter  that  floweth  out,  and  he  ftiall  perfuade  himfelf  that  it  will  not  be  cured  Without 
falivation  dr  fluxing  at  the  mouth,  andfweats.  In  the  mean  while  let  him  put  in  an  inflrument 
made  like  unto  a  peflary,  and  caufe  the  fick  wotnan  to  hold  it  there :  this  inflrument  mufl  have  ma¬ 
ny  holes  in  the  upper  end,  through  which  the  purulent  matter  may  pafs,  which  by  flaying  or  flop¬ 
ping  might  get  a  fcarpnefs  i  as  alfo  that  fo  the  Womb  may  breath  the  more  freely,  and  may  be  kept 
more  temperate  and  cool  by  receiving  the  air,  by  the  benefit  of  a  fpring  vvhereby  this  Inflrument,  be¬ 
ing  made  like  unto  a  peflary,  is  opened  and  fhut.  ^ 

“The  form  of  an  Infirument  made  ltk$  unto  a  Pejfary^  tpherehy  the  Womb  may  be  ventilated. 

A  Shevoeth  the  end  of  the  In~ 
ftrument^  vohkh  muji  have 
,  many  holes  therein. 

B  Shevpeth  the  body  of  the  In^ 
firumeni. 

C  Shevoeththe  Plate  whereby 
the  mouth  of  the  Infirument 
is  opened  and Jhut^  as  wide 
and  as  clofe  as  you  will^for  to 
receive  the  air  more  freely, 

D  Sheweth  the  Spring. 

EE  Shew  the  Laces  and  Bands 
to  tie  about  the  Patients  bo¬ 
dy^  that  fo  the  Infirument 
may  be fiaid  arid  k^ptfafi  in 
hU  place. 


If  the  flux  of 
a  Woman  be., 
red,  whereira 
it  differeth  . 
from  the  men-’ 
flrual  flux. 

A  Wdtnans  > 
flux  is  nptfud- 
denly  to  be 
flopped. 


What  baths 
are  profitable. 


An  aftringenf. 
injeftion. 


The  figns  of  a 
putrefied  ul¬ 
cer  in  the 
Womb. 

The  virulent 
Gonorrhsea  is 
like  unto  the 
flux  of  Wo¬ 
men. 


CHAP.  LXI. 

Of  the  Hsemorrhoids  and  Warts  of  the  neck^ofthe  Womb. 

Like  as  in  the  Fundament,  fo  in  the  neck  of  the-Womb  there  are  Haeinorrhoids,-  and  as  it  were  The  differen- 
varicous  Veins,  oftentimes  flowing  with  much  bloud ,  or  with  a  red  and  flinking  whayifli  cesoftheHae- 
humour.  Some  of  thefe,  by  reafon  of  their  rednefs  afid  great  inequality  as  it  were  of  knobs,  morrhoids  <rf 
are  likeaiftripe  Mulberries,  and  are  called  vulgarly  Venst  morales.,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Veins  or  Hsemor-  ^ombf 
rhoids  like  unto  Mulberries :  others  arc  like  unto  Crapes,  and  therefore  are  namM  Vvales :  other 
fome  are  like  unto  Warts,  and  therefore  are  called  Veniverucales :  fome  appear  and  ftiew  tliem- 
felves  with  a  great  tumor,  others  are  little,  atid  in  the  bottom  of  the  neck  of  the  Womb  >  others  are  in 

Ddd  ^  the 
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What  a  T!bjf- 
mi0  is> 


Whatan^crfl-  the  fide  or  edge  thereof.  Jcrochordm  is  a  kind  of  Wart  with  a  callous  bunch  or  knot,  having  a  thin 
chordsa  is.  or  flender  root,  and  a  greater  head,  like  unto  the  knot  of  a  Rope,  hanging  by  a  fmall  thred ,  it  is 

CdiikdoithcJrahians,  VerrucabotoralU.  ,  r  i  •  r.  •  ii  j 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  Wart,  which  becaufe  of  its  great  roughnefs  and  inequality,  is  called 
Ihmw  as  refembling  the  flower  of  Thyme.  All  fuch  difeafes  are  exafperated  and  made  more  grie¬ 
vous  by  anv  exercife,efpecially  by  Venerous  ads :  many  times  they  have  a  certain  malignity,  and  an 
hidden  virulency  joined  with  them,  by  occafion  whereof  they  are  aggravated  even  by  touching  onely, 
becaufe  they  have  their  matter  of  a  raging  humour  •>  therefore  to  thefe  we  may  not  rightly  ufe  a  true, 
but  onely  the  palliative  cure,  as  they  term  it :  the  call  them  onely  Fic/if,  but  the  French  men 
S.  Fiattlfts  ^  name  them  with  an  adjund.  Saint  Fiacvins  Figs. 

figs.  _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

CHAP.  LXit. 


Of  the  Cure  of  the  Warts  that  are  in  the  neckjfthe  W mL 


“f: 

What  Warts 
of  the  Womb 
muflbe  bound 
and  fo  cut  off. 


He  Warts  that  grow  in  the  neck  of  the  Womb,  if  they  be  not  malignant,  are  to  be  tied  with 
a  thred,  and  fo  cut  off.  Thofe  that  lie  hid  more  deep  in  the  Womb,  may  be  fecn  and  cu¬ 
red  by  openiug  the  Matrix  with  a  dilater  made  for  the  purpofe. 

Divers  Speculum  Matricis,  or  Dilaters  for  the  mJpeCim  of  the  Matrix. 


A  Sherceth  the  Screta  fphich  Jhtttteth  and  openeth  the  Dilater  of  the  Matrix* 

B  Sheweth  the  Arms  or  Franches  of  the  Inf  mment,  which  ought  to  be  eight  orninefngers  long* 


But  thefe  Dilaters  of  the  Matrix  ought  to  be  of  a  bignefs  conefpondent  to  the  Path's  ''' 
lem  be  put  into  the  Matrix,  when  the  woman  is  placed  as  we  have  faid,  when  the  child  is  to  be  drawn 
It  of  her  body.  That  inftrument  is  moll  meet  to  tie  the  Watts,  which  we  have  defcribed  in  thy  e- 
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laxationof  thePalat  let  them  be  tied  harder  and  harder  every  day  until  they  fall  away. 

Therefore  for  the  curing  of  Warts  there  are  three  chief  fcopes,  as  Bands,  Sedions,  Cauteries  -,  and  Three  fcope^  . 
led  they  grow  up  again,  let  Oil  of  Vitriol  be  dropped  on  the  place,  ox  Aquafortis^  otfome  of  the  lee  the  cure  df 
whereof  potential  Oauteties  are  made.  This  Water  following  is  moll:  effedual  to  confurne  and 
wafte  Warts.  H.'  A'q»  plantag,  ^  v j.  virid,  avis  5  iji  alum*  rocb,  5  ii )•  fal.  com.  5  (i.  vit. rom,  ^fuhlim.  an*  AtT^eftual 
5  beat  them  all  together,  and  boil  them*,  let  one  or  two  drops  of  this  water  be  dropped  on  the  water  to  coti- 
grieved  place,  not  touching  any  place  elfe  but  if  there  be  an  ulcer,  it  muft  be  cured  as  I  have  (hewed  iumc  Warts, 
before.  A  certain  man  ftudious  of  Phyfick,  of  late  affirmed  to  me,  that  Ox-durig  tempered  With  the  linguents  td 
leaves  or  powder  of  Savin ,  would  walk  the  Warts  of  the  womb,  if  it  were  applied  thereto  warm  confurne 
which,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  let  Experience,  the  Miftrefs  of  things,  be  judge.  Verily,  Cantharides 
put  into  unguents  will  do  it,  and  (as  it  is  likely)  more  effedually -,  for  they  will  confurne  the  cal- 
loufnefs  which  groweth  between  the  Toes  or  Fingers.  I  have  proved  by  experience,  that  the  Warts 
that  grow  on  the  hands,  may  be  cured  by  applying  of  Purflain  beaten  or  (tamped  in  its  oWti  juicci 
The  Leaves  and  Flowers  of  Marigolds,  do  certainly  perform  the  felf-fame  thing. 


CHAP.  LXIII. 


Of  Chap^  and  thofe  minkjed  and  hard  Excrefcencesj  which  the  Greeks  call  Cbndylomata. 


CHaps  or  FifTures,  are  cleft  and  very  long  little  Ulcers  with  pain  very  (harp  and  burning,  by  whatChapi 
reafon  of  the  biting  of  an  acrid,  fait  and  dry  humour,  making  fo  great  a  contraction,  and  are.  ^ 
often-times  narrownefs  in  the  fundament  and.  the  neck  of  the  womb ,  that  fcarcely  the  top 
bf  ones  finger  may  be  put  into  the  orifice  thereof,  like  unto  pieces  of  Leather  or  Parchment,  which 
are  wrinkled  and  parched  by  holding  of  them  to  the  fire.  They  rife  fdmetimes  in  the  mouth,  fd 
that  the  Patient  can  neither  fpeak,  eat,  nor  open  his  mouth,  fb  that  the  Surgeon  is  conftrained  to 
cut  it.  In  the  cure  thereof,  all  (harp  things  are  to  be  avoided,  and  thofe  which  mollifie  are  to  be  ThbCurc; 
ufed,  and  the  grieved  place  or  part  is  to  be  moillned  with  Fomentations,  Liniments,  Cataplafms, 

Emplafters  j  and  if  the  malady  be  in  the  Womb,  a  dilater  of  the  matrix  or  peffary  mull  be  put  there¬ 
into  very  often,  fo  to  widen  that  which  is  over  hard,  and  too  much  drawn  together  or  narrow,  and 
then  the  cleft  little  ulcers  mull  be  cicatrhed.  Condylomata  are  certain  fvrinkled  and  hard  bunches,  Whae  Condyfi* 
and  as  it  were  excrefcences  of  the  fle(h,  riling  efpecially  in  the  wrinkled  edge  of  the  fundament  and 
neck  of  the  Womb.  Cooling  and  relaxing  medicins  ought  to  be  ufed  againll  this  difeafe,  fuch  as  are  the  Chre,' 
Oil  of  Eggs  and  Oil  of  Lin-feed,  take  of  each  of  them  two  ounces,  beat  them  together  a  long  time  in 
a  leaden  Mortar,  and  therewith  anoint  the  grieved  part  i  but  if  there  be  an  inflammation,  put  thereto 
a  little  Camphir. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

Of  the  itching  of  the  Womh, 

IN  Women,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  old,  there  oftentimes  cometh  an  itching  in  the  neck  Of  the  what  the  itcii 
Womb,  which  doth  fo  trouble  them  with  pain,  and  a  defire  to  fcratch,  that  it  taketh  away  their  of  the  womb', 
deep.  Not  long  fince  a  woman  asked  my  counfel,  that  was  fo  troubled  with  this  kind  of  ma-  An  Hiftory.  « 
lady ,  that  (he  was  conftrained  to  extinguiffi  or  flay  the  itching  burning  of  her  fecret  parts 
by  fprinkling  cinders  of  fire,  and  rubbing  them  hard  on  the  place.  I  counfelled  her  to  take  Mgy- 
dilfolved  in  Sea-water  or  lee,  and  in^ebl  it  in  her  fecret  parts  with  a  Syringe,  and  to  Wet 
dupes  of  flix  in  the  fame  Medicin,  and  put  them  up  into  the  Womb,  and  fo  (he  was  cured.  Many  The  caufc  of 
times  this  itch  cometh  in  the  fundament  or  teftides  of  aged  men,  by  reafon  of  the  gathering  together 
or  conflux  of  fait  phlegm,  which  when  it  (alleth  into  the  eyes,  it  caufeth  the  Patient  to  have  much 
ado  to  refrain  fcratching  :  when  this  matter  hath  difperfed  into  the  whole  habit  of  the  body,  it  cau¬ 
feth  a  burning  or  itching  fcab,  which  muft  be  cured  by  a  cooling  and  moiftning  diet,  by  phlebotomy 
and  purging  of  the  fait  humour,  by  baths  and  horns  applied,  with  fcarification  and  anointing  the 
whole  body  with  the  Undtion  following.  R'  Axung*porcm.  recent t  tb  j.  \^,  fap.nig.vel gallici^  falls  nitrt^  -fhe  virtue  of 
ajfat.  tart ar*(iapby fag.  an*  \  (^.  ful^h*  viv*  %  j.  argent,  viv*  ^  ij.  acet.  rof  quart,  j.  incorporate  them  all  to-  mgum,  eiiutdt* 
gether,  and  make  thereof  a  liniment  according  to  Art,  and  ufe  it  as  is  faid  before  :  Vnguentum  enuld- 
urn  cum  Mercurio  is  thought  to  have  great  force,  not  without  defert,  to  aifwage  the  itch,  and  dry 
fcab.  Some  ufe  this  that  folloWeth  :  K:  Alum*  f  urn*  nitr*  fulph*  viv*  an,  5  V].fiaphyf*  5  j.  let  themaM 
bediffolved  in  Vinegar  of  Rofes,  adding  thereto  Butyr,  recent,  q,f,  make  thereof  a  liniment  for  the 
fore-named  ufCi  • 


CHAP.  LXV. 

Of  the  relaxation  of  the  great  Gutter  Intejiine^  tt>hich  hdppeneth  to  Women* 

MAny  Women  that  have  had  great  travail  and  drains  in  Child-birth,  have  the  great  inte-  fhe  Caiife. 
dine  (called  of  the  Latins,  Crajfum  inteflinum )  or  Gut,  relaxed  and  (lipped  down  i  which 
kind  of  affedf  happeneth  much  to  children,  by  reafon  of  a  phlegmatick  humour  moiften- 
ing  the  fphin(^er-mufcle  of  the  fundament,  and  the  two  others  called  Levatores*  For  the  cure  there- 
of,  firft  of  all  the  Gut  called  reClum  inteflinum^  or  the  ftrait  Gut,  is  to  be  fomented  w’ith  a  decoiif ion 
of  heating  and  refolving  herbs,  as  of  Sage,  Rofemary,  Lavender,  Tyme,  and  fuch  likes  and  then  of 
aftringent  things,  as  of  Rofes,  Myrtils,  the  rinds  of  Pomegranats,  Cyprefs-nuts,  Galls,  with  a  little 
Allum )  then  it  muft  be  fprinkled  with  the  Powder  of  things  that  are  aftringent  without  bitin  g :  and 

-  laft 
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ABeffeftual  laftof all,itis  tobereftored,  and  gently  put  into  its  place.  That  isfuppofed  tobe^i  effeauaU^^ 
,emedy.  r,n„ui„  Jemedv  for  this  purpofe,  which  is  made  of  twelve  red  Snails  put  into  a  Pot  With  f  P  of  Alum, 
and  as  much  of  Salt,  andIhSten  up  and  down  a  long  time,  for  fo  at  length  when  they  are  dead  there 
will  remain  an  humour,  which  muft  be  put  upon  Cotton,  and  applied  to  the  Gut  that  is  fallen  down. 
Bv  the  fame  caufe  (that  is  to  fay,  of  painful  child-birth  in  fome  women)  there  arifeth  a  great  fwelling 
The  differen-  •  '  .  .  for  when  the  Tenton£um  is  relaxed  or  broken,  fometimes  the  Kail,  and  iometimes  the 

ces  and  figns.  ^  tij^cs  flatulences  come  thither,  the  caufe,  as  I  now  (hewed,  is  over  great  draining^ 

mflretchingofthe  belly,  by  a  great  burthen  carried  in  the  Womb,  and  great  travel  in  child-birth :  it 
the  fallen-down  Guts  make  that  tumor,  pain  joined  together  with  that  tumor  doth  vex  the  Patient  ^ 
"  and  if  it  be  prefled,  you  may  hear  the  noife  of  the  guts  going  back  again :  if  it  be  the  Kali,  then  the 
tumor  is  foft,  and  almoft  without  pain,neither  can  you  hear  any  noife  by  comprelflon :  jf  itbe  wind, 
the  tumor  is  loofe  and  foft,  yet  it  is  fuch  as  will  yield  to  the  preifing  of  the  finger  with  fome  found, 
and  will  foon  return  again :  if  the  tumor  be  great,  it  cannot  be  cured,  unlefs  thtFenton^um  be  cut,  as 
'An  Hillory.  it  is  faid  in  the  cure  of  Ruptures*  In  the  Church-Porches  of  Pam,  1  have  feen  B^gar-women,  who 
by  the  falling  down  of  the  Guts,  have  had  fuch  tumors  as  big  as  a  bowl,  who  notwithflanding  could 
go,  and  do  all  other  things  asifthey  had  been  found  and  in  perfedt  health :  I  think  it  was  becauie 
the  f£ces  or  excrements,  by  reafon  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  tumor,  and  the  bignefs  or  widenefs  of  the 
inteftines,  had  a  free  palfage  in  and  out* 


C  H  A  P.  LXVI. 

Of  the  relaxation  of  the  Navel  in  Children, 

OFtentimes  in  Children  newly  born,  the  ^Javel  fwellethas  big  as  an  Egg,  becaufe  it  hath  not 
been  well  cut  or  bound,  or  becaufe  the  whayilh  humours  are  flowed  thither,  or  becauie  that 
part  hath  extended  it  felf  too  much  by  crying,  by  reafon  of  the  pains  of  the  frettiiigof  the 
Childs  cuts  many  times  the  Child  bringeth  that  tumor  joined  with  an  ableefs  with  him  from  his 
Anabfcefsnot  MothersVomb :  but  letnot  the  Chirurgeon  affay  to  open  that  abfeefs, 

TO  be  opened,  come  out  through  the  incifion,  as  I  have  feen  in  many,  and 

^  -  auesh  for  when  Peter  of  the  Rock,  the  Chirurgeon,  opened  anabfeefs  thatwas  in  it,  the  bowels  ran 

out  at  the  incifion,  and  the  Infant  died  5  and  it  wanted  but  little  that  the  Gentlemen  of  my  Lords 
retinue  that  were  there,  had  ftrangled  the  Chirurgeon.  Therefore  when  JohnGromontm  the  Carver 
defired  me,  and  requefted  me  of  late  that  I  would  do  the  like  in  his  Son  i  ^ 

it  was  in  danger  of  its  life  by  it . already  i  and  in  three  days  after  the  abfeefs  broke,  and  the  bowels 
guflied  out,  and  the  child  died. 


AnHiftory, 


the  time  of 
breeding  of 
the  Teeth. 


The  caufe  of 
the  pain  in 
breeding 
Teeth. 

The  figns. 

The  Cure. 


CHAP.  LXVII. 

Of  the  pin  that  Children  have  in  breeding  of  teeth, 

Hildren  are  greatly  vexed  with  their  Teeth,  which  caufe  great  ()ain  \vhen  they  begin  to 
break  as  it  were  out  of  their  (hell  or  (heath,  and  begin  to  come  forth ,  the  gums  being  bro- 
ken,  which  for  the  moft  part  happeneth  about  the  feventh  moncth  ot  the  Qhilds  age. 
This  pain  eometh  with  itching  and  fcratching  of  the  gums,  an  inflammation,  flux  of  the  belly,  where¬ 
of  many  times  eometh  a  Fever,  falling  of  the  Hair,  a  Con  vuHion,  at  length  deatfi.  The  caufe  of  the 
pain  is  the  folution  of  the  continuity  of  the  Gurns  by  the  coming  forth  of  the  Teeth.  The  figns  of 
thatpain  isanunaccuftomed  burning,  or  heat  ot  the  Childs  mouth,  which  may  be  perceived  by  the 
Nurfethat  giveth  it  fuck,  a  fwelling  of  the  Gums  and  Cheeks,  and  the  Childs  being  more  way- 
ward  and  crying  than  was  wont,  and  it  will  put  its  fingers  to  its  m^th,  and  it  will  rub  them  on  its 
Gums  as  though  it  were  about  to  fcratch,  and  it  flavereth  much.  That  the  P^y  fician  may  remedy 
this,  he  muft  cure  the  Nurfe  as  if  (he  had  the  Fever ,  and  (he  muft  not  fuffer  the  Child  to  fuck  fo  often, 
but  make  him  cool  and  moift,  when  he  thirfteth,  by  giving’  him  at  certain  times  f 

nmjyrup,  de  Limonibuf,  or  the  fyrup  of  Pomgranats  with  boiled  Water  •,  yet  the  Child  muft  not  hold 
thof^hings  that  are  adually  cold  long  in  his  mouth,  for  fuch  by  binding  the  Gums,  do  in  fome  fort 
flay  the  T?eth  that  are  newly  coming  forth  i  but  things  that  lenifie  and  iiiollihe  are  rather  to  be  u(ed 
that  is  to  fay,  fuch  things  asxlo  by  little  and  little  relax  the  loofe  flefti  of  the  Gums,  and  al(o  affwage 
the  pain.  Therefore  the  Nurfe  (ball  oftentimes  rub  the  Childs  Gums  with  her  biig^rs  anointed  or 
befmeared  with  Oil  of  fweef  Almonds,  frefti  Butter,  Honey,  Sugar, 

or  of  the  feeds  of  Mar(h-mallows  extradfed  in  the  water  of  Pellitory  of  the  Wall.  Some  think  that 
the  brain  of  a  Hare,  or  of  a  fucking  Pig  roafted  or  fodden,  through  a 

the  fame:  and  on  the  out-fide  (hall  be  appliedaCataplafm  of  Barly-meal,  Milk,  Oil  of  Rofes,  and 
the  Yolks  of  Eggs.  AKo  a  (tick  of  Liquorice  (haven  and  bruifed  and  anointed  with  Honey,  or  aiiy 
of  the  forc-nai4d  Svrups,  and  often  rubbed  in  the  mouth  or  on  the  gums,  is  like  wife  profitable lo 
What  power  any  Toy  for  the  Child  to  play  withall,  wherein  a  W dyes  tooth  is  fet,  tor  this  by  ^^jatching 

dothalfwage  the  painful  itching,  and  rarifie  the  Gums,  and  in  fome  weareth  them  that  the  Te^ 
iS  aCge  the  appear  the\oonen  But  many  times  it  happeneth  that  all  thefe  and  luchliKe  tnedjems  pmht  no- 
pain  of  them,  thing  at  all,  by  reafon  of  the  contumacy  of  the  gums,  by  hardncls  or  the  weaknefs  ot  the  Childs  na 
.  ture;  therefore  in  fuch  a  cafe,  before  the  fore-named  mortal  accidents  come,  I  would  perluade  we 
Chirurgeon  to  open  the  gums  in  fuch  places  as  the  Teeth  bunch  out  with  a  little  we  . 

Knife  or  Lancet, To  breaking  and  opening  a  way  for  them,  notwithflanding  that  a  little  flux  of  bloud 
will  follow  by  the  tention  of  the  gums:  of  which  kind  of  remedy  1  have  with  profperous  and  hap^ 
fuccefs  made  trialin  fome  of  mine  own  Children  in  the  prefence  oiFearm,  Almw,  and  grow. 
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Dodorsof  Phyfick,  and  GuiVemeau  the  Kings  Chirurgeon,  which  is  much  better  and  more  fafe  than 


to  do  as  fome  Nurfes  do,  who,  taught  onely  by  the  inftindt  of  Nature,  with  their  nails  and  fcratching, 
break  and  tear,  or  rent  the  Childrens  gums.  The  Duke  of  Nevers  had  a  fon  of  eight  moneths  old,  AnHiflory. 
which  died  of  late,  and  when  we,  with  the  Phyficians  that  were  prefent,  diligently  fought  fot  the 
caufe  of  his  death,  we  could  impute  it  unto  nothing  elfe  than  to  the  contumacious  hardnefs  of  the 
gums,  which  was  greater  than  was  convenient  for  a  child  ofthatagey  for  therefore  the  Teeth  could 
not  break  forth,  nor  make  a  paflage  for  themfelves  to  come  forth  :  of  which  our  judgment  this  was 
the  trial,  that  when  we  cut  his  gums  with  a  knife,  we  found  all  his  Teeth  appearing  as  it  were  in  an 
array,  ready  to  come  forth,  which  if  it  had  b^en  done  when  he  lived,  doubtlefs  he  might  have  been 


End  of  the  Four  and  fmntkth  "Book* 
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N  S  T  E  R  S 


The  Preface. 


WE  call  MonJlerSf  what  things  foever  are  brought  forth  contrary  to  the  common  decree  and  order  of 

Nature,  So  we  term  that  Infant  monjirous  which  U  born  with  one  armalone^  or  with  twO  whatJ 
heads.  But  we  define  Prodigies^  thofe  things  which  happen  contrary  to  the  whole  courfe  ofNa-  fler  is. 


u  .-iJtnnotUpr  differing  and  difTentina  irom  Nature  :  Of  if  a  man  fhould  be  delivered  of  a  Snake  or  a  What  a  Pro- 


its  right  place :  for  fometimes  fome  are  born  with  more  fingers  than  they Jhould^  other  fome  but  with  one  finger : 
fome  with  thofe  parts  divided  which  Jhould  be  joined^  others  with  thofe  parts  joined  which  jhould  be  divided: 
fome  are  born  with  the  privities  of  both  fexes^  male  and  female.  And  Ariftotle  faw  a  Goat  with  a  horn  upon 
her  knee,  NolivingCreature  was  ever  born  which  wanted  the  Hearty  but  fome  have  been  feen  wanting  the  cap^. 


Spleen^  others  with  two  Spleens^  and  fome  wanting  one  of  the  Reins,  And  none  have  been  known  to  have 
wanted  the  whole  Liver  ^  although  fome  have  been  found  that  had  it  not  perfefi  and  whole :  and  there  have 
been  thofe  which  wanted  the  GaV^  when  by  Nature  theyjhould  have  had  it  j  and  befides  it  hath  been  feen  that 


the  Liver ^  contrary  to  its  natural  fite ,  hath  lien  on  the  left  fide^  and  the  Spleen  on  the  right.  Some  Womeh 
dfohave  had  their  Privities  clofed^  and  not  perforated^  the  membranous  obfiacle^  which  they  call  the  Hymen, 
hindering.  And  men  are  fometimes  born  with  their  Fundaments^  Ears,  Nofes,  and  all  the  reji  of  the  pajfa- 
gesjhut,  and  accounted  monjirous.  Nature  erring  from  its  intended  f :ope.  But  to  conclude,  thofe  Monfiers  art 
thought  to  portend  Jome  ill,  which  are  much  differing  from  their  Nature, 


CHAP.  I 


Of  the  caufes  of  Monjlers  *,  andfirji  of  thofe  Monjlers  which  appear  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  pUnijhment  of  Mans  wickpdnefi. 

Here  are  reckoned  up  many  caufes  ofMonfters,  the  firft  whereof  is  the  glory  of 
God,  that  his  immenfe  power  may  be  manifeft  to  thofe  which  are  igitorant  of 
it,  by  the  fending  of  thofe  things  which  happen  contrary  to  Nature:  for  thus 
our  Saviour  Chrirt  anfwered  the  Difciples  (asking  Whether  He  or  his  x 
-had  offended,  who  being  received  his  fight  from  him)  that  neither 

He  nor  his  Parents  had  cbmmitted  any  fault  fo  great,  but  this  fo  happened  onely 
that  the  glory  and  majefty  of  God  fhould  be  divulged  by  that  miracle,  and  fuch 
great  works. 

Another  caufc  is,  thatjGod  may  either  punifh  mens  wickednefs.  Or  fhew  figns  of  punilhment  at 
hand,  becaufe  Parents  fometimes  lie  and  join  themfelves  together  without  law  and  meafure,  or  luxu" 
rioully  and  beaftly,  or  at  fuch  times  as  they  ought  to  forbear  by  the  command  of  God  and  the 
Church,  fuch  monftrous,  horrid  and  utinatural  births  do  happen. 
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7l>e  Figure  of  a  Colt  mth  a  Mans  Face, 


1254.  a  Mare  foaled  a 
Colt  with  the  perfed 
face  of  a  Man ,  but  all 
the  reft  of  the  body 
like  an  Horfe  :  a  little 
after  that  the  Wars  be¬ 
tween  the  Florentines 
and  Fifans  began,  by 
which  all  Italy  was  in 
'a  combuftion. 


Fiffure  of  a  rvincred  Monder, 


the  party  with  child,  and  the  pofition  of  the  parts 


other  accident.  The  tenth,  the  confufion  and  mingling  together  of  the  feed.  The  eleventh,  the 
craft  and  wickednefs  of  the  Devil.  There  are  fome  others  which  are  accounted  for  Monfters,  be- 
caufe  their  original  or  elTence  full  of  admiration,  or  do  afllime  a  certain  prodigious  form  by  the  craft 
of  fome  begging  Companions  ^  therefore  we  will  (peak  briefly  of  them  in  their  place,  in  this  our 
Treatife  of  Monfters. 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  Monflers  caufed  by  too  great  abundance  of  Seed. 


S Being  we  have  already  handled  the  two  former  and  truly  final  caufes  of  Monfters ,  we  muft 
now  come  to  thofe  which  are  material,  corporeal,  and  efficient  caufes,  taking  our  beginning 
from  that  we  call  the  too  great  abundance  of  the  matter  of  feed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  thofe 
Philofophers  which  have  written  of  Monfters,  that  ifatany  time  a  Creature  bearing  one  at  once,  as 
Man,  fhall  caft  forth  more  feed  in  copulation  than  is  necelfary  to  the  generation  of  one  body,  it 
cannot  be  that  onelyone  Ihould  be  begot  of  all  that :  therefore  from  thence  either  two  or  mote 
muft  arife .  whereby  it  ccmeth  to  pafs,  that  thefe  are  rather  judged  wonders,  becaufc  they  happen 
feldom,  and  contrary  to  common  cuftom.  Superfluous  parts  happen  by  the  fame  caufe  that  Twins 
and  many  at  one  birth,  contrary  to  Natures  courfe,  do  chance,  that  is,  by  a  larger  effufionof  feed 
than  is  required  for  the  framing  of  that  part,  that  fo  it  exceeds  either  in  number  or  elfc  in  great- 
nefs.  So  AuflintdXs  ihdX  in  his  time  in  the  Baft,  an  Infant  was  born,  having  all  the  parts  from  the 
belly  upwards  double,  but  from  thence  downward  fingleand  firnple:  for  it  had  two  heads,  four 
eyes,  two  breafts,  four  hands,  in  all  the  reft  like  to  another  child,  and  it  lived  a  little  while.  Caelm 
Khodiginus  faith  he  faw  two  Monfters  in  Italy^  the  one  male,  the  other  female,  handfomely  and  neat¬ 
ly  made  through  all  their  bodies,  except  their  heads,  which  were  double  i  the  male  died  within 
a  few  days  after  it  was  born,  but  the  female  fwhofe  (hape  is  here  delineated)  lived  five  and  twenty 
years,  which  is  contrary  to  the  common  cuftom  of  Monfters  i  for  they  for  the  moft  part  ace  very 
fhort-lived,  becaufe  they  both  live  and  are  born,  as  it  were,  againft  Natures  confenf,  to  which  may 
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be  added,  they  do  not  love  themfclves,  by  rcafon  they  are  made  a  fcom  to  others,  and  that  by  that 

"^^But^itts^moft  remarkable  which  Lycofihefief  telleth  ofa^Woman-monfter*,  for,  Excepting  heif 
twf  Lads  X  was  framed  in  the  reft  of  her  body  to  an  exad  perfedioO :  her  two  heads  had  the 
like  defire  to  eat  and  drink,  to  fleep,  to  fpeak,  and  to  do  every  thing  i  (he  begged  from  door  to  door, 
every  one  giving  to  her  freely.  Yet  at  length  (hew  was  baniftied  left  that  by  the 

looking  upon  her,  the  imagination  of  Women  with  child,  ftrongly  moved,  fliould  make  the  like  im- 

preflion  in  the  Infants  they  bare  in  their  Wombs. 

T'he  Effgies  (fa  *  Maid  with  two  heads*  'the  Effigies  of  two  *  Girls  whofe  Backs 


In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1475.  ztVerona  in  Italy,  two ‘Girls  were  born  with  their  backs  ftick* 
ine  together  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ftioulders  unto  the  very  buttocks.  The  novelty  and  Itrange- 
nefs  of  the  thing  moved  their  Parents,  being  but  poor,  to  carry  them  through  all  the  chiet  1  owns  in 

Italy  to  get  money  of  all  fuch  as  came  to  fee  them, 

♦  -  * 

*The'Figufe  of  a  Man  with  another  growing  out  of  hint* 


In  the  Year  1530.  there  was  aman  tok  f'e;] 
at  Paris,  out  of  whofe  belly  another,  petfea  in  all 
his  members  except  head,  hanged  forth  as  if  he 
had  been  grafted  there.  The  man  was  forty  years 

old,  and  fie  carried  the  other  iiriplanted  or  grow- 

ing  out  ofhim,in  his  arms,  with  fuch  admiration 
to  the  beholders,  that  many  tan  very  catneftly  to 
fee  him.  ..  ,  ^ 


TU 


\ 
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T^he  Effigies  of  a  horned  or  hooded  Monfier* 


At  a  fmall  Village  feme  ten  miles  from 

Turin  in  Savoy^  in  the  Year  1578.  upon  thefeven- 
teenth  day  of  January^  about  eight  of  the  Clock  at 
night,  an  honeft  Matron  brought  forth  a  Child  ha¬ 
ving  five  horns,  like  to  Rams  horns ,  fet  oppofite  to 
one  another  upon  his  head :  he  had  alfo  a  long  piece 
offlefh,  like  in  fome  fort  to  a  French-hood  which 
Women  ufe  to  wear,  hanging  down  from  his  fore¬ 
head  by  the  nape  of  his  neck  almoft  the  length  of 
his  back :  two  .othet  pieces  of  fleOi,  like  the  collar  of 
a  fhirt,  were  wrapped  about  his  heck :  the  fingers 
ends  of  both  his  hands  fomewhat  refembled  aHawks 
Talons,  and  his  knees  feemed  to  be  in  his  hams :  the 
right  leg  and  the  right  foot  were  of  a  very  red  co¬ 
lour  i  the' reft  of  the  body  was  of  a  tawny  colour : 
it  is  faid  he  gave  fo  terrible  a  fcritch  when  he  was 
brought  forth,  that  the  Mid  wives,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Women  that  were  at  her  labour,  were  fo  frighted 
that  they  prefently  left  the  houfe  and  ran  away. 
When  the  Duke  of  Savoy  heard  of  this  Monfter,  he 
commanded  it  fhould  be  brought  to  him  ,  which 
performed,  one  would  hardly  think  what  various 
cenfures  the  Courtiers  gave  of  it. 

The  Monfter  you  fee  here  delineated,  was  found 
in  the  middle  and  inhermoft  part  of  an  ^  Egg,  with 
the  face  of  a  Man,  but  hairs  yielding  a  horrid  repre- 
fentation  of  Snakes  •,  the  chin  had  three  other  Snakes 
ftretched  forth  like  a  beard.  It  was  firftfeen  at 
Autun^  at  the  houfe  of  one  a  Lawyer :  a 

Maid  lareaking  many  Eggs  to  butter,  the  white  of 
this  Egg  given  a  Cat,  prefently  killed  her,:  Laftly, 
this  Monfter  coming  to  the  hands  of  the  Baron  Sem- 
cj'.  Was  brought  to  King  Charles  the  nineth  being 
then  at  Metz,  i 

\ 

^  The Jha^e  of  ^a  Monfier  found  in  an  Egg, 


The  Effigies  of  a  monfirous  Child^  having  two 
heads^  two  arms^  and  four  legs* 


tn  the  Year  I  ^  4^.  a  Woman  at  EarU  in  her  fixth  Moficth  of  her  account,  brought  forth  a  Child 
having  two  heads,  two  arms,  and  four  legs.  I  differing  the  body  of  it,  found  but  one  heart,  by  which 
one  may  know  it  was  but  one  Infant.  For  you  may  know  this  from  Arifiotle^  whether  tlte  mon- 
ftrous  birth  be  one  or  more  joined  together,  by  the  principal  part :  for  if  the  body  have  but  one  heart, 
it  is  but  one  i  if  two,  it  is  double  by  the  joining  together  in  the  conception. 


Ill 


Book  XX  V. 


Of  Monjlers  and  ^rodiftes. 

In  the  Year  i5^p.  a  certain  Woman  of  Tom -was  delivered  bf  Twins  joined  together  With 
one  head,  and  naturally  embracing  each  other.  Kenatuf  Ciretus  the  famous  Chirurgeon  of  thofe 
parts,  fent  me  their  f  •<: 

T^he  Fortraiture  of^  T’rvins  joined  together  'TheFffigits  of  irvo  '  Girls  being  *Tmns^ 

with  one  Head,  joined  together  by  their  Fore-heads. 


Munfler  writes  that  in  the  Village  Brifian,  npt  far  from  Worms^  in  the  Year  i4P5.he  faw  two 
•  Girls  perfect  and  entire  in  every  part  of  their  bodies,  but  they  had  their  Fore-heads;  fo  joined  toge¬ 
ther  that  they  could  not  be  parted  or  fevered'  by  any^  art :  they  lived  together  ten  years,  then  the 
one  dying ,  it  was  needful  to  feparate  the  living  from  the  dead :  but  (he  did  not  long  out-live  her 
lifter,  by  reafon  of  the  malignity  of  the  wound  made  in  parting  them  afunder. 


In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1570.  the  twentieth  of  July^  at  Paris  in  theftreet  Gravilliers^  atthefign 
of  the  Bell,  thefe  two  Infants  were  born ,  differing  in  fex,  with  that  lhape  of  body  that  you  fee  here 
expreffed  in  the  Figure.  They  were  baptiied  in  the  Church  of  S.  Nicolas  of  the  Fields,  and  named 
LudovicHs  znd  Ludouica^  their  Father  was  a  Mafon,  his  name  was  Peter  Germane^  his  firname  Petit  Vien 
f  i.)  Little-God,  his  Mothers  name  was  Mathea  Petronilla, 


of  Monjlirs  a^td  Prodigies •i  XXy* 


'  In  the  Year  IS72.  m?omdeSk  near  ^«gerj,  a  little  Town,  were  born  upon^the  tenth  day  of 
^ulv  two  Girls  perfea  in  their  limbs,  but  that  they, had  but  four  fingers  apiece  on  their  left  hands . 
^pvVlnve  tojvetlier  in  their  fore-parts,  from  their  brcft  to  their  navel,  which.was  but  one,  as  their 
heart  alfo  bufone*,  their  liver  was  divided  into  four  lobes*,  they  lived  half  an  hour,  and  were  ba- 


*Iht  Figure  ofttvo  Girls  joined  together  in. 
,,  their  breads  and  idlyi  --... 


.t  ,  \  V 

Fhe  Figure  of  a  Child  rvith  two  heads ^  and 
the  body  as  big  as  one  of  four  moneths  old* 


In  the  Year  that  Francis  the  firft.  King  of 
France^  entered  into  League  with  the 
fes^  there  was  born  a  monfter  in  Germany^ 
out  of  the  m.idft  of  whofe  belly  there  flood 
a  great  head  *,  it  came  to  mans  age,  and  his 
lower,  and  as  it  were  inferted  head,  was 
nouriliied  as  much  as  the  true  and  upper 
head. 


cap,2. 


CdimUoUginm  tells,  that  in  a  Town  of  his  County  caM  Sarzam  being  trouUedl 
with  Civil  Wars  there  was  bom  a  Monfter  of  unufual  bi^rtefsf  for  he  had  two  heads,  having  aft 
his  limbs  anfwerablein  greatnefs  andtallncfs  to  a  Child  of  four  Moneths  old :  between  his  two 
heads,  which  were  both  alike,  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  Ihoulder,  at  had  a  third  hand  put  forth,  which 
did  not  exceed  the  ears  in  length,  forit  was  not  all.feen:  itwasborn  the  5.of  the  Ides  of 

I5I4-  ' 


Fhe  Figure  ofont  with  four  legs  and 
as  many  arms. 


Fhtf  Figure  of  a  man  out  of  i^hofe  belly  another 
<  head  {hewed  it  felf. 


Jovianus  Pontanus  tells  in  the  Year  i52p* 
the  nineth  day  January^  there  was  a  man- 
child  born  in  Germany.^  having  four  arms,  and  _  ^ 
as  many  legs.  / 


In 
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/ 

The  Jhspe  of  two  menjlrous  Twins  ^  being  hut  of  one  onely  Sex* 


In  the  Year  *572.  the  iaft  (iay 
February^  in  the  Parifh  of  Fiw- 
han ,  in  the  way  as  you  go  from 
Carnuta  to  Paris^  in  a  finall  Village 
called  Bordes^  one  called  Cypri^^ 
na  Giranda  the  Wife  of  James  Mer^ 
chant  a  Husbandman,  brought  forth 
this  Monfter  whole  lhape  you  fee 
here  delineated ,  which  lived  until 
the  Sunday  following,  being  but  of 
one  onely  Sex ,  which  was  the  Fe¬ 
male. 


The  Jhape  of  a  Monfrous  Pig* 


In  the  Year  1572.  oh  Eaftet 
Monday  at  Metz  in  Lorain,  in  the  . 
Inn  whofe  Sign  is  the  HolyGhof. 
a  Sow  pigged  a  Pig  which  had 
eight  Legs,  four  Ears,  and  the  Head 
of  a  Dog  5  the  hinder  part  from  the 
belly  downward  was  parted  in  two 
as  in  Twins, but  the  fore-parts  grew 
into  one  •,  it  had  two  Tongues  in  -ff. 
the  mouth,  with  four  Teeth  in  the 
upper  Jaw,  and  as  many  in  the 
lower.  The  Sex  was  not  to  be 
diftinguifhed ,  whether  it  were  a 
Bore  or  Sow  Pig,  for  there  was  one 
flit  under  the  Tail,  and  the  hinder 
parts  were  all  rent  and  open.  The 
lhape  of  this  Monfler,  as  it  is  here 
fet  down,  was  fent  me  by  Borgefm 
the  famous  Phyfician  of  Metzi 


js.ur- 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Women  bringing  many  Children  at  one  birthi 

Woman  is  a  Creature  bringing  ufually  but  one  at  a  birth  :  but  there  have  been  fome  who 
have  brought  forth  two,  fome  three,  fome  four,  fome  live,  fix,  or  more  at  one  birth. 

Empedocles  thought  that  the  abundance  of  feed  Was  the  caufe  of  fuch  numerous  births  :  4- 
the  Sioic}^  affirm  the  divers  Cells  or  Partitions  of  the  Womb  to  be  the  caufe  ^  fot  the  feed  being  va- 
rioully  parted  into  thefe  Partitions,  and  the  conception  divided,  there  are  more  children  brought 
forth*,  nootherwife  than  in  Rivers,  the  Water  beating  againft  the  Rocks,  is  turned  into  divers  cir¬ 
cles  or  rounds.  But  Arifiotle  faith  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  fo  *,  for  in  Women  that  parting  of  the 
Womb  into  Cells,  as  in  Dogs  and  Sows,  taketh  no  place  i  for  Womens  wombs  have  but  one  ca  vity, 
parti  into  two  recelTes,  the  right  and  left,  nothing  coming  between ,  except  by  chance  dillin- 
guilhed  by  a  certain  line  *,  for  often  Twins  lie  in  the  fame  fide  of  the  Womb.  Arijhtles  opinion  is, 
that  a  Woman  cannot  bring  forth  more  than  five  children  at  one  birth.  The  Maid  of  Augufius 
Cicfar  brought  forth  five  at  a  birth,  and  a  Ihort  while  after  Ihe  and  her  children  died.  In  the  year 
1 5  54,  at  in  Switzerland,  the  Wife  of  F)T.John  Gelenger  brought  forth  five  children  at  one 

birth,  three  Boys  and  two  Girls.  Albucrafis  affirms  a  Woman  to  have  been  the  Mother  of  feven 
children  at  one  birth  *,  and  another,  who  by  fome  external  injury  did  abort ,  brought  forth  fifteen 
perfedfly  lhaped  41  all  their  parts.  Pliny  reports  that  it  was  extant  in  the  writings  of  Phylicians ,'  Llb.'j.eap.iit 
that  twelve  children  were  born  at  one  birth  *,  and  that  there  was  another  in  P eloponnefus  which  four 
feveral  times  was  delivered  of  five  children  at  one  birth  ,  and  that  the  greater  part  o^hofe  chil¬ 
dren  lived.  It  is  reported  by  Oalechantpius  that  Bonaventura  the  flave  of  one  Savd,  a  gentleman 
of  Sena,  at  one  time  brought  forth  feven  children,  ot  which  four  were  baptized.  In  our  time,  be¬ 
tween  and  M«i«,  intheParifli  of  Seaux,  not  far  from  Chamhellay,  there  is  a  Family  and  No¬ 
ble  Houfe  called  Maldemeure,  the  Wife  of  the  Lord  oi  Maldemeure,  the  firft  year  flie  was  married 
brought  forth  Twins ,  the  fecond  year  (he  had  three  children,  the  third  year  four ,  the  fourth  year 
five,  the  fifth  year  fix,  and  of  that  birth  (he  died :  of  thofe  fix  one  is  yet  alive,  and  is  Lord  ot  Mai- 
demeure.  In  the  Valley  oiBeanfort,  in  the  County  of  An]ou^  a  young  Woman  the  daughter  of  Mace 
Channiere,  when  at  one  perfea  birth  the  had  brought  forth  one  child,  the  tenth  day  following  Ihe  tell 
in  labour  of  another,  but  could  not  be  delivered  until  it  was  pulled  from  her  by  force,  and  was  the 

death  of  the  Mother.  . ,  . 

E)-ee  2  Martui 
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The  nineth  Martin  Comerus  the  Author  of  the  Folijff 
Book  of  the  Hiftory^  writeth  that  one  Margaret^  a  wo- 
Polifh  Hiftory,  naan  fprung  from  g  noble  and  ancient  Family 
near  Cracovia^  and  wife  to  Count  Virbojlaw^ 
brought  forth  at  one  birth  thirty  five  live 
children,  upon  the  twentieth  day  of  January  in 
the  Year  12^6.  Francifeus  Ficus  Mirandula 
writeth,  that  one  Dorothy  an  Italian  had 
twenty  children  at  two  births  i  at  the  firft 
nine  and  at  the  fecond  eleven ,  and  that  fhe 
was  fo  big,  that  fhe  was  forced  to  bear  up  her 
belly,  which  lay  upon  her  knees,  with  a  broad 
and  large  fcarff  tied  about  her  neck,  as  you 
.  may  fee  by  this  Figure. 


And  they  are  to  be  reprehended  here  again,  who  affirm  the,  caufe  of  numerous  births  to  confift  in 
the  variety  of  the  Cells  of  the  Womb ,  for  they  feign  a  Womans  Womb  to  have  feven  Cells  ’or  Par¬ 
titions,  three  on  the  right  fide  for  Males,  three  on  the  left  fide  for  Females,  and  one  in  the  midft  for 
Hermaphrodites  or  Scrats  :  and  this  untruth  hath  gone  fo  far ,  that  there  have  been  feme  that  af- 
'  .  •  firmed  every  of  the  feven  Cells  to  have  been  divided  into  ten  Partitions,  into  which  the  feed  difper- 

fed,  doth  bring  forth  a  divers  and  numerous  inereafe,  according  to  the  variety  of  Cells  fuhiilhed 
with  the  matter  of  feed  ,  which,  though  it  may  feem  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Ilippocrdtes  in  his 
Book  DeNatura  Fuerij  notwithftanding  it  is  repugnant  tojreafon,  and  to  thofe  things  which  arc  ma- 
nifeftly  apparent  to  the  eyes  and  fenfes. 

1/^.4.  de  Gen,  opinion  of  Arijictle  is  more  probable,  who  faith  Twms  and  more  at  one  birth,  are  begot  and 

anm.'eap.i4.  *  brought  forth  by  the  fame  caufe  that  the  fixth  finger  groweth  on  the  hand,  that  is,  by  the  abundant 
plenty  of  the  feed,  which  is  greater  and  rhofe  copious  than  can  be  all  taken  up  in  the  natural  fra¬ 
ming  of  one  body,  for  if  it  all  be  forced  into  one,  it  maketh  one  with  the  parts  increafed  more  then 
is  fit,  either  in  greatnefs  or  number  •,  but  if  it  be,  as  it  were,  cloven  into  divers  parts,  it  caufeth  more 
than  one  at  one  birth. 


CHAP.  IV.  .  y: 

’  ■*  ’ll  y  '  ■  .  -  f  i 


Of  Hermaphrodites j  or  Scrats,  •  . 

ANd  here  alfo  we  mufi:  fpeak  .of Hermaphrodites,  becaufe  they  draw  the  caufe  of  fheir  ge¬ 
neration  and  conformation  from  the  abundance  of  feed,  and  are  tailed  fo,  becahib'they 
ar^  of  both  Sexes,  the  Woman  yielding  as  much' fted  'as  the  Man.  For  hereupon',  ft  com- 
meth  to  pafsthat  the  forming  faculty  (which  always  endeavours  to  'produce  fomething  like  it 
felf)  doth  labour  both  the  matters  almoft  with  equal  force,  arid  is  the  caufe  that  one  body  is  hf 
bothfexes.  • 

^  Yet  fomemake  four  differences  of  Hermaphrodites  *,  the  firfi  of  which  is  the  male  Hermaphro¬ 
dite,  who  is  aperfetf  and  abfolute  male,  and  hath  only  a  flit  in  the  nof  perfota-ted,  arnd 

from  which  neither  Urin  nor  Seed  doth  flow.  The  fccond  is  the  female,  which  btfides’titr  na¬ 
tural  Privity,  hath  afleffiy  and  skinny  fimilitude  of  a  mans  Yard,  but  unapt  fer  eredion  dnd  eja¬ 
culation  of  feed,  and  wanteth  the  Cod  and  Stones  *,  the  third  difference  is  of  thdfe,’  which  albdt  'the'y 
bear  the  exprefs  figures  of  members  belonging  to  both  fexes,  commonly  ,  fet  the  one  againift  the 
other,  yet  are  found  unapt  for  generation,  the  one  ofthem  onely  ferving  for  making  of  water"!  the 
fourth  difference  is  of  thofe  who  arc  able  in  bothTexes,  and  throughly  perform  the  part  of  both' man 
and  woman,  becaufe  they  have  the  genitals  of  both  fexes  complete  and  perfed,  and  alfo  the  tight 
breft  like  a  man,  and  the  left  like  a  woman :  the  Laws  commahd  thofe  to  ’chufe.dTe  fex  whidi  they 
will  ufe,  and  in  which,  they  will  remain  and  live ,  judging  '  them  to  death  if  tlicy  bfe  found 
to  have  departed  from  the  fex  they  made  choice  of  *,  forfome  are  thought  to  have  abuf'ed  both 
and  promifeuoufly  .to  have  had  their  pleafure  vvith  men  and  women.  THcfe''are  iigns  by'Whiih’ 
thePhyficians  may  difeefn  whether  the  Hermaphrodites  are  able  in  the  m^le  or  female  fex',' 

whether 


T^he  Fi&ure  of  Dorothy  great  rvith  child 
mth  many  children. 


li 
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whether  they  are  impotent  in  both  :  thefe  figns  are  moft  apparent  in  the  Privities  and  Facei  for  if 
the  matrix  beexa(^in  all  its  dimenfipns,  and  fo  perforated  that  it  may  admit  a  mans  Yard,  if  the 
Courfesflow  that  way,  if  the  hair  of  the  head  belong,  flender  andfoft,  and  to  conclude,  if  to  this 
tender  habit  of  the  body  a  timid  and  weak  condition  of  the  mind  be  added,  the  Female  fex  is  predo¬ 
minant,  and  they  are  plainly  ito  be  judged  Women.  But  if  they  have  the  Terhi£um  and  fundament 
full  of  hairs,  (the  which  in  Women  are  commonly  without  any}  if  they  have  a  yard  of  a  convenient 
largenefs,  if  it  Hand  well  and  readily,  and  yield  feed,  the  Male  fex  hath  the  preheminence,  and  they  ♦ 

are  to  be  judged  menl  But  if  the  conformation  of  both  the  genitals,  be  alike  in  figure,  quantity,  and 
efficacy,  it  is  thought  to  be  equally  able  in  bothfexes:  although  by  the  opinion  oi  Arijhtle^  thofe 
Who  have  double  genitals,  the  one  of  the  male,  the  other  of  the  female,  the  one  of  them  is  always  per- 
fed,  the  other  imperfed. 


Anno  Dom.  148  <5.  fn  the  Palatinate,  at  the 
Village  Kohach,  near  Heidelberg,  there  were 
Twins,  both  Hermaphrodites,  born  with  their 
backs  flicking  together. 


The  fame  day  the  Venetians'  and  Ge'noejes 
entered  into  league,  there  was  a  Monfler  born 
in  Italy  having  four  arms  and  feet,  and  but 
one  head-,  it  lived  a  little  after  it  was  bapti¬ 
zed.  James  Kuef  a  Helvetian  Clitrurgeon 
faith  he  faw  the  like,  but  which  betides  had 
the  Privities  of  both  fexes,  whofe  figure  I 
have  therefore  fet  forth,  Page  590. 


The  Effigies  of  an  Hermaphrodite  having 
four  hands  and  feet* 


C  H  A  P.  V.  - 

Of  the  changing  of  Sex.  ^ 

A  Mam  Lufitanm  reports  that  in  the  Village  Efquina,  there  was  a  maid  named  I^ria  Pateca, 
who  at  the  appointed  age  for  her  Courfes  to  flow,  had  in  ftead  of  them  a  mans  Yard,  lying 
before  that  time  hid  and  covered,  fo  that  of  a  Woman  fhe  became  a  Man,  and  tl^refore  lay¬ 
ing  afide  her  Womans  habit,  was  cloathed  in  mans,  and  changing  her  name,  was  called  EmanueU 
who  when  he  had  got  much  wealth  by  many  and  great  negotiations  and  commerce  in  India  returned 
into  his  Country,  and  married  a  wife :  but  Luftanus  faith  he  did  not  certainly  know  Whether  he  had 

any  children,  but  that  he  was  certain  he  remained  always  beardlefs.  _  „ 

Anthony  Loqueneux,  the  Kings  Keeper  or  Receiver  of  his  Rents  of  at  Vermandois, 

lately  affirmed  to  me  that  he  faw  a  man  at  Rciwx ,  at  the  Tnn  having  the  fignof  the  Sivan,  iil 
the  Year  1550.  who  was  taken  for  a  Woman  until  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age  i  for  then  it  hap¬ 
pened  as  he  played  fomewhat  wantonly  with  a  Maid  which  lay  in  the  fame  bed  with  fom,  his  mem- 
hexs  (hitherto  lying  hid)  flatted  forth  and  unfolded  themfelves:  which  when  his  Patents  knew 
(by  help  of  the  Ecclefiaflick  power)  they  changed  his  name  from  Joan  to  John,  aftd  put  mm  in  mans 

^Tome  years  agonc,being  in  the  Train  of  King  Charles  theNineth,  in  the  French  Glafs-houfe,  I  was 
fhcwcda  mancaUedGfrm^«eGr^«iem,but  byfome  Germane  Maria  (becaufe  in  former  times  when 
he  was  a  Woman  he  was  called  Marie)  he  was  of  an  indifferent  flature,  and  well  fet  bo  y,  wi 
a  thick  and  red  beard  j  he  was  taken  for  a  Girl  until  the  fifteenth  Year  of  his  Age ,  becaufe  t  er 
was  no  fign  of  being  aman  feen  in  his  body,  and  for  that  amongft  Women,  be  m  like  attire  did 
thofe  things  which  appertain  to  Women :  iti  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  whilefl  he  omew  a- 
eameltly  purfued  Hogs  given  into  his  charge  to  be  kept,  who  ^be  Corn,  he 

lently  over  a  ditch,  whereby  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  flays  and  foldings  being  broken,  his  ^ 
members  fuddenly  broke  forth,  but  not  without  paini  going  home,  he  weeping  complained  to 
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his  Mother  that  his  guts  came  forth :  with  which  his  Mother  amazed,  calling  Phyficians  and  Sur-  ' 
geonsto  counfel  heard  he  was  turned  into  a  man,  therefore  the  whole  bufinefs  being  brought  to 
the  Cardinal  the  Bilhop  of  Lenmcttrcj  an  alTembly  being  called,  he  received  the  name  and  habit  of 

a  man.  '  .  ,  '  ^ .  ,  i  l  • 

P/i/;y  reports  that  the  foh  of  of  a  Girl  became  a  Boy,  living  with  his  Parents*,  but  by  the 

command  of  the  Sooth-fayers  he  was  carried  into  a  Defart  lllc,  becaufc  they  thought  fuch  Monfters 
did  always  (hew  or  portend  fome  monftrous  thingi  Certainly  Iwomen  have  fo  many  and  like 
parts  lying  in  their  womb,  as  men  have  hanging  forth  *,  oriely  a  ftrong  and  lively  heat  feems  to 
be  wanting ,  which  may  drive  forth  that  which  lies  hid  within :  therefore  in  procefs  of  time  the 
beat  being  increafed  and  flouri(hing,  and  the  humidity  (which  is  predominant  in  child-ho©d:> 
overcome,  it  is  not  impolTible  that  the  virile  members,  which  hitherto  fluggifli by  dtfe<^  of  hcatj,. 
lay  hid,  may  be  put  forth  *,  efpecially  if  to  that  ftrength  of  the  growing  heat  fome  vehement  ton- 
cuffion  or  jadation  of  the  body  be  joinedi  Therefore  I  think'  it  manifeft  by  thefe  experiments  and 
reafons,  that  it  is  not  fabuloiis  that  fome  women  have  been  changed  into  men ;  but  you  (hall  find 
in  no  hiflory,  men  that  have  degenerated  into  women  *,  for  Nature  always  intends  and  goes  trom  the 
imperfed  to  the  more  perfed,  but  not  bafely  from  the  more  perfed  to  the  imperfed. 


C  H  A  P.  VI. 

V 

Of  Monjiers  caufed  hy  the  defe^  of  Seed* 

I 

IF,  on  the  contrary,  the  feed  be  any  thing  deficient  in  quantity,  for  the  conformation  of  the  In¬ 
fant  or  Infants,  fome  one  or  more  members  will  be  wanting,  or  more  fhort  and  decrepit.  Here¬ 
upon  it  happens  that  Nature  intending  Twins,  a  Child  is  born  With  two  heads,  and  but  on<S' 
arm,  or  altogether  lame  in  the  reft  of  his  limbs. 


Anno  Vom,  1573.  I  faw  at  Andrews  Church 
in  Var'is ,  a  Boy  nine  years  old,  born  in  the  Village 
Tarpavilla^  fix  miles  trom  Gmfe'-,  his  Fathers  name 
wzs  Peter  B-enard,  and  his  Mother,  Marquete:  he  had' 
but  two  fingers  on  his  right  hand,  hisarm  was  well 
proportioned  from  the  top  of  his  Ihoulder  almoll  to 
his  wrift,  but  from  thence  to  his  two  fingers  ends  it 
was  very  deformed  *,  he  wanted  his  legs  and  thighs, 
although  from  the  right  buttock  a  certain  imperfed 
Figure,  having  onely  four  Toes,  feemed  to  put  it  felf 
forth*,  from  the  midft  of  the  left  buttock  two  Toes 
fprungout,  the  one  of  which  was  not  much  unlike  a 
mans  Yard,  as  you  may  fee  by  the  Figure. 


In  the  Year  1 5  ^2 .  in  the  Calends  of  November^  at  ViHa  Franca  in  Gafeony,  this  Monfter,  a  headlefs 
woman,  whofe  figure  hereafter  follows,  was  born,  which  figure  Du  fobnAltinns  thePhytichn  gave 
to  me,  when  I  went  about  this  Book  of  Monfters,  he  having  received  it  from  Fontanm  the  Phyfician 
of  Angelefire^  who  ferioufly  affirmed  he  Caw  it. 


Tf  e  Effigies  of  d  monjhreus  child^  hy  reafon  of 
the  defect  of  the  matter  of  Seed* 
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7he  FiguH  of  a  mnjirous  woman  without  a  head^  before  and  behhidl 


•  *  >»  •  4  . 


A  few  years  agdne  there  was  a  man  of  forty  years  old  to  be  feen  at  P^iw,  who  although  he  wanted 
■'his  arms,  notwithttanding  did  indiderently  perform  all  thofe  things  which  are  ufually  done  with 
the  hands  5  for  with  the  top  of  his  Ihoulder ,  head  and  neck,  he  would  ftrike  an  Ax  or  Hatchet  with 
as  fure  and  ftrong  a  blow  into  a  poft,  as  any  other  man  could  do  with  his  hand  :  and  he  would  lalh 
a  Coachmans  whip^  that  he  would  make  it  give  a  great  crack,  by  the  llrong  refradfion  of  the  air »  but 
he  eat,  drank,  plaid  at  Cards,  and  fuch  like,  with  his  feet.  But  at  lail  he  was  taken  for  a  Thief  and 
Murderer,  was  hanged  and  faftned  to  a  wheel. 

Alfo  not  long  ago  there  was  a  Woman  at  VarU  without  arms,  which  neverth clefs  did  cut,  few, 
and  do  many  other  things,  as  if  (he  had  her  hands. 

We  read  in  Hippocrates^  that  Attaginif  his  wife  brought  forth  a  child  all  of  fleCh  without  any  bone, 
and  notwithftanding  it  had  all  the  parts  well  formed. 


r 
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•  :  '  CHAP.  VII.  .  i  .  ' 

Of  Monjiers  which  tal^  their  caufe  and jhape  hy  imagination,  * 

the  force  of  Ancients  having  diligently  fought  into  all  the  fecrets  of  Nature,  have  marked  and  ob- 

imagiRation  B  ferved  other  caufes  of  the  generation  ofMonfters:  for,  underftanding  the  force  of  imagi- 

upon  the  body  J|^  nation  to  be  fo  powerful  in  us,  as  for  the  moft  part,  k  may  alter  the  body  of  them  that  ima- 

and  humours.  ■  they  foon  perfuaded  themfelves  that  the  faculty  which  formeth  the  Infant  may  be  led  and  go¬ 
verned  by  the  hrm  and  ftrong  cogitation  of  the  Parents  begetting  them  (often  deluded  by  nodurnal 
•and  deceitful  apparitions)  or  by  the  mother  conceiving  them  j  and  fo  that  which  is  'ftrongly  concei¬ 
ved  in  the  inind,  imprihts  the  force  into  the  Infant  conceived  in  the  womb :  which  thing  many 
Gsk.  eap.^o.  think  to  be  confirmed  by  Mofes^  becaufe  he  tells  that  Jacob  increafed  and  bettered  the  part  of  the  (heep 
granted  to  him  by  Lahan\{\s  Wifes  father,  by  putting  rods,  having  the  bark  in  part  pulled  off,  finely 
ftreaked  with  white  and  green,  in  the  places  where  they  ufed  to  drink,  efpecially  at  the  time  they  en¬ 
gendered,  that  the  reprefentation  apprehended  in  the  conception,  fhould  be  preJfently  imprelfed  in  the 
young-,  for  the  force  of  imagination  hath  fo  much  power  over  the  Infant,  that  it  fets  upon  it  the 
notes  or  charadfers  of  the  thihg  conceived. 

We  have  read  in  Heliodorm^  that  Perjia  Queen  of  JEthidpia,  by  her  Husband  Hidujies,  being  alfo 
an  Ethiope,  had  a  daughter  of  a  white  complexion,  becaufe  in  the  embraces  of  her  husband,  by  which 
(he  proved  with  child,  fhe  earnefily  fixed  her  eye  and  mind  upon  the  pidure  of  then  fair  Andromeda 
(landing  oppofite  unto  her.  Oamafeene  reports,  that  he  faw  a  Maid  hairy  like  a  Bear,  which  had 
that  deformity  by  no  other  caufe  or  occafion  than  that  her  Mother  earnefily  beheld  in  the  very  in- 
ftaiit  of  receiving  and  conceiving  the  feed,  the  image  niSuJohn  covered  with  a  Camels  skin,  hanging 

upon  the  pofls  of  the'bed,  < 

They  Hippocrates  by  this  explication  of  the  caufes,  freed  a  certain  Noble-woman  from  fu- 
fpicion  df adultery,  who  being  white  her  felf,  and  her  husband  alfo  white,  brought  forth  a  child  as 
black  as  an  Ethiopian,  becaufe  in  copulation  fhe  flrongly  and  continually  had  in  her  mind  the  pidure 
of  the  Ethiope. 

r  • 

J^he  Effigies  of  a  Maid  all  hairy  ^  and  an  Infant  that  was  Uackjby  the  imagination  of  their  P  arents. 


There  are  (bme  who  think  the  Infant  once  formed  in  the  Womb,  which  is  done  at  the  utmofl  with¬ 
in  two  and  forty  days  after  the  conception,  is  in  no  danger  of  the  Mothers  imagination,  neither  of 
the  feed  of  the  Father  which  is  call  into  the  Womb,  becaufe  when  it  hath  got  a  perfe^  figure,  it  can¬ 
not  be  altered  with  any  external  form  of  things  i  which  whether  it  be  true  or  no,  is  not  here  to  be 
inquired  of:  truly  I  think  it  beft  to  keep  the  woman  all  the  fime  fhe  goeth  with  child,  from  the  fight 
of  fuch  fhapes  and  figures. 

In  Stequer  a  Village  of  Saxony^  they  fay,  a  Monfler  was  born  with  four  feet,  eyes,  i]^outh,  and  nofe 
like  a  Calf,  with  a  round  and  red  excrefcence  of  flefh  on  the  fore-head,  and  alfo  a  piece  of  neth  like 
aliood  hung  from  his  neck  upon  his  back,  and  it  was  deformed  with  its  thighs  torn  and  cut. 


t 
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7he  effigies  of  a  horrid  Monjier,  having  feet,  the  effigies  of  an  Infant  mth  a  face  Uh  a  frog, 

hands  and  other  parts  lik$  A  Calf,  j  j  j  ^  & 


'Anno  Dorn.  1 517.  in  theParifhof  Kings -wood  in  theForeft  of  Biera,  in  the  way  to  Fontainhleau 
there  was  a  Monfter  born  with  the  face  of  a  Frog,  being  lecn  by  John  Bellanger,  Chirurgeon  to  the 
Kings  Engineers,  before  the  Juhices.of  the  Town  oIHarmoy,  principally  Brfc  the  Kings  Pro¬ 
curator  in  that  place.  The  Fathers  name  was  Amad£us  the  Little,  his  Mothers  Magdalene  S^bncala, 
who  troubled  with  a  Fever,  by  a  Womans  perfuafion,  held  a  quick  Frog  in  her  hand  until  it  died  i 
flie  came  thus  to  bed  with  her  husband  and  conceived  :  Bellanger,  a  man  of  an  acute  wit,  thought 
this  was  the  caufe  of  the  monftrous  deformity  of  the  child. 


CHAP.  VIII.  '  / 

Of  Monfiers  caufed  by  theflraitnefof  the  Womb, 

WE  are  conflrained  to  confefe  by  the  event  of  things,  that  Monfters  are  bred  and  caufed  That  the 

bythellraitnefsoftheWombi  for  fo  Apples  growing  upon  the  Trees,  if  before  they  ftraitnefs  or 
come  to  juft  ripenefs  they  be  put  into  ftrait  Veffels,  their  growth  is  hindred.  So  fome  Iktieneis  of 
Whelps  which  Women  take  delight  in,  are  hindred  from  any  further  growth  by  the  littlenefs  of  the  womb 
place  in  which  they  are  kept.  Who  knows  not  that  the  Plants  growing  in  the  Earth,  are  hindred  Zclfim 
from  a  longer  progrefs  and  propagation  of  their  roots,  by  the  oppofition  of  a  Flint,  or  any  other  fo-  Monflm, 
ltd  body,  and  therefore  in  fuch  places  are-crooked,  llender  and  weak,  .but  on  the  other  patt,  where 
tl^ey  have  free  nourifhment,  to  be  ftrait  and  ftrong?  for  feeing  that  by  the  opinion  ofNaturalifts,  the 
place  is  the  form  of  the  thing  placed,  it  is  ncceflary  that  thofe  things  that  are  jhut  ub  in  ftraiter  fpaces, 
prohibited  of  free  motion,  Ihould  be  leftcned,^depraved^  and  lamed. 

Empedocles  2n'idT>iph}lm  acknowledgefb  three  caufes  of  monftrous  births :  The  too  great  or  fmall 
matter  of  the  feed,  the  corruption  of  the  feed,  and/lepfavation  of  growth  by  the  ftraitnefs  or  figure 
of  the  womb,  which  they  thought  the  chiefeft  of  all,  becaufe  they  thought  the  caufe  was  fuch  in 
natural  births,  as  in  forming  of  Metals  and  fulible  things,  of  which  Statues  being  made,  do  lefs  exprefs 
the  things  they  be  made  for,  if  the  molds  or  forms  into  which  the  matter  is  poured,  be  rough,  fca- 
broirs,'too  ftrait,  or  other  wife  faulty.^’-'  ■  ,  -  o  .  % 

.  '  '  - - - — - — - — — 

'  C  H  A  P.  IX.  - 

Of  Monfiers  caujed  by  the  ill  placing  of  the  Mother,  in  fitting,  lying  domi,  or.  any  other 
fite  of  the  body  in  the  time  of  her  being  rpith  child, 

t 

WE  often  too  negligently  and  carelefly  corrupt  the  benefits  and  corporal  endowments 
of  Nature  in  the  comlinefs  and  dignity  of  conformation :  it  is  a  thing  to  be  lamen¬ 
ted  and  pitied  in  all,  but  efpecially  in  women  with  child ,  becaufe  that  fault  doth 
not  onely  hurt  the  Mother,  but  deforms  and  perverts  the  Infant  which  is  contained  in  her  womb :  ' 
for  we  moving  any  manner  of  way ,  muft  necelfarily  move  whatfoever  is  within  us.  There¬ 
fore  they  which  fit-idlely  at  home  all  the  time  of  their  being  with  Child,  as  crofs-legged ,  thofe 

which 


•  T 


UU  u*  ^  fVipir  heads  down,  do  few  or  work  with  the  needle,  or  do  any  other  labour,  which 
which  holdmg  te  h  breeches,  andfwathcs,  do  produce  children  wry-necked,  fioo- 

‘’if  ,  SS  STd  disfigured  in  their  feet,  hands,  and  the  reft  of  then  joints,  as  you  may  fee  in  the 

following  Figure. 

^  "Effgies  of  a  child,  who  fiom  the  firfi  conception,  hy  'thefite  of  the 
Mother,  had  Us  hands  and  feet  (landing  crooked. 


I 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

Of  Monjiers  cmfed  by  afiroki,  faU,  or  the,  lik  occafton, 

THere  is  no  doubt  but  if  any  injury  happen  to  a  Woman  with  Tterfore  ty 

from  on  high,  or  the  like  occafton,  the  hurt  alfo  may  extend  to  the  child.  1  heretorey 

thefe  occaffons  the  tender  bones  may  be  broken,  wrefted,  flramed  “ 
ther  monftrous  manner :  and  more,  by  the  like  vmtee  of  fuch 
roken,  or  a  flux  of  bloftd ,  or  great  Vomiting  is  caufed  by  the  vehement 

y,  by  which  means  the  child  wants  nourifhment,  and  therefore  will  be  fmall  and  little,  ana  at  g 
ler  monftrous. 


CHAP.  XI. 


0/  Monffm  which  hctve  thek  criginal  by  riafin  of  hereditary  difeafes. 

By  the  injurf  of  hereditary  difeafes  Infants  grow  monftrous, 

for  Crook-backed  produce  Crook-backed,  -  n,  n .  r„fompDroduceLame 

'  bunch  behind  and  kfore,  the  head  lies  hid,  as  a  Tortoife  in  her  ftieU .  fo  Lame  p^uce  L  , 

Fla't-nofed  their  like,  D  warffs  bring  forth  Dwarffs,  Lean  bring  forth  Lean,  and  h  at  prod 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

\ 

Of  Monfiers  hy  the  eonfufton  of  Seed  of  divers  kinds, 

•  i  T' 

THat  which  followeth  is  a  horrid  thing  tobefpoken*,  but  the  chaftemind  of  the  Reader  will 
give  me  pardon,  and  conceive  that,  which  not  onely  the  Stoicks,  but  all  Philqfophers,  who 
are  bufied  about  the  fearch  of  the  caufes  of  things  rauft  hold.  That  there  is  nothing  obfcene 
or  filthy  to  be  fpoken.  Thofe  things  that  are  accounted  obfcene  may  be  fpoken  without  blame,  but 
they  cannot  be  ad:ed  or  perpetrated  without  great  wickednefs,  fury  andmadnefsi  therefore  that  ill 
which  in  obfcurity  confifts  not  in  word,  but  wholly  in  the  adf.  Therefore  in  times  paft  there  have 
been  fome,  who  nothing  fearing  the  Deity,  neither  the  Law,  nor  themfelves,  that  is,  thejffoul,  have 
fo  abjed:ed  and  proftrated  themfelves,  that  they  have  thought  themfelves  nothing  different  from 
Beafts :  wherefore  Atheifts,  Sodomites,  Out-laws,  forgetful  of  their  own  excellency  and  divinity,  and 
transformed  by  filthy  luft,  have  not  doubted  to  have  filthy  and  abominable  copulation  with  Beafts. 
This  fo  great,  fo  horrid  a  crime,  for  whofe  expiation  all  the  fires  in  the  World  are  not  fufficient, 
though  they  too  malicioully  crafty,  have  concealed,  and  the  confcious  Beafts  could  not  utter,  yet  the 
generated  mif-ftiapen  iffue  hath  abundantly  fpoken  and  declared,  by  the  unfpeakable  power  of  God, 
the  revenger  and  punifher  of  fuch  impious  and  horrible  adions.  For  of  this  various  and  promifcuoiis 
confufion  of  feeds  of  a  different  kind,  Monfters  have  beeft  generated  and  born,  who  liave  been  partly 
Men  and  partly  Beafts.  .  ^  .  ,.i  * 

The  like  deformity  of  iffne  is  produced,  ifBea,fts’6f  adifferent  fpec^jis  dp'cbpulate  together,  Nature 
always  affeding  tp,  generate  foraething  which  may  be  like  it  felf ;  for  Wheat  grows  not^but  by  fow- 
ing  of  Wheat,  not  an  Apricock  but  by  the  fetting  or  grafting  of an  Apricock,  for  Nature  is  a  moff  dif 
ligent  preferver  of  the  fpecies  of  things. 

'*rhe  Effigies  of  a  Monfterhaif  Man  and  half  Dog, 


T>om.  1 4^3.  there  was  generated  of  a  Wo¬ 
man  and  a  Dog  an  iffue,  which  from  the  navel  up¬ 
wards  perfedly  rcfembled  the  ftiape  of  the  Mother, 
but  therehence  downwards  the  Sire ,  that  is,  the 
Dog.  This  Monfter  was  fent  to  the  Pope  that  then 
reigned,  as  Volaterane  writeth  ;  alfo  Cardane  men-  cardan,  lib.  14. 
tionsiti  wherefore  I  have  given  you  the  Figure  devar.  rerum 
thereof. 


.  ) 


'  *  i !  I'i  D  i  *  L* '  : ^  ^  ^ 

*  =-  r-L  -  -t  T  ,  .  . 


'fhe  Figure  of  a  Monjierin  Face  refembling  a  Man-^ 

but  a  Goat  in  hU  other  Members,  .  1  .  '  ■'T  »  vv,\  • 


I 


CAius  Khodiginus  Writes 
that  at  Sibaris.,  a  Herdfman 
called  Chratbis  fell  in  love  with 
a  Goat,and  accompanied  with 
-  her,  and  of  this  deteftableand  , 
brutifti  copulation  an  Infant 
was  born,  which  in  legs  re¬ 
fembling  the  Dam,  but  the 
face  was  like  ihe  Fathers. 
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the  Figure  of  a  Pig^  mth  a  Head^'F(ice,  Hands^  and  Feet  of  a  Man, 


Anno  T>om»  1 57 1.  at  Antwerp^  the  wife  of  one  Michael  a  Printer,  dwelling  with  one  John  MoHine  a 
Graver  or  Carver,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Golden  Foot  in  ihe  Camifiratey  on  S.  his  day,  at  ten  of 

the  Clock  in  the  Morning,  brought  forth  a  Monfter  wholly  like  a  Dog,  but  that  it  had  a  fliorter  neck, 
and  the  head  of  a  Bird,  but  without  any  Feathers  on  it.  This  Monfter  was  not  alive,  for  that  the 
Mother  was  delivered  before  her  time  ,  but  ftie  giving  a  great  fcritch  in  the  inftant  of  her  delive¬ 
rance  the  Chimney  of  the  houfe  fell  down,  yet  hurt  no  body,  no  not  fo  much  as  any  one  of  four  lit¬ 
tle  children  that  fate  by  the  fire-fide. 


the  Figure  of  a  Monjier  Hkg  a  Dogy  hut  with  a  Head  Hks  a  Bird, 


AnnoVom,  15^4.  at  at  the  houfe  of  one  Joefl  Vidizpeert  y  in  the  Street  W'armoeshroeCisy 

a  Sow  farrovved  fix  Pigs,  the  firft  whereof  was  a  Monfter  reprcfenting  a  Man  in  the  Head,  Face,  Fore¬ 
feet  and  Shoulders,  but  in  the  reft  of  the  body  another  Pig,  for  it  had  the  genitals  of  a  Sow-pig,  and 
it  fucked  like  other  Pigs :  but  the  fecond  day  after  it  was  farrowed,  it  was  killed  of  the  People  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Sow,  by  realbn  of  the  monftroufnefs  of  the  thing.  Here  followeth  the  Figure 
thereof. 

1 

the  Effigies  of  a  Monjier  half  Man  and  half  Swine, 


Anno  i>oni. 
liio.in  a  cer¬ 
tain  Town  of 
Liege  fas  faith 
LycoJihenesJ  a 
Sow  farrowed 
a  Pig  with  the 
Head,  Face, 
Hands  and 
Feet  of  a  Man, 
but  in  the  reft 
of  the  body 
refembling  a 
Swine. 
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‘The  Figure  of  a  three-headed  Lamb, 

Lems  Gellius  wtiteth  that  he  hath  read  in 
an  approved  Author,  that  an  Ewe  once 
brought  forth  a  Lion,  a  Beaft  of  an  unlike  and 
adverfe  nature  to  her. 

AnJ>om,i  577.  in  the  Town  of  Blandy  three 
Iniles  from  Melon^  there  was  lambed  a  Lamb 
having  three  heads,  the  middlemoll  of  which 
was  bigger  than  the  relU  when  one  bleated 
they  all  bleated.  John  Bell  anger  the  Chirur- 
geon  of  Melo  affirmed  that  he  faw  this  Mon- 
Iter,  and  got  it  drawn,  and  fent  the  figure 
thereof  to  me  witli  that  humane  Mcnfter  that 
had  the  head  of  Frog,  which  we  have  former¬ 
ly  deferibed. 

There  are  fome  Monfters  in  whofe  genera¬ 
tion  by  this  there  may  feem  to  be  fome  di¬ 
vine  caiffe,  for  that  their  beginnings  cannot 
be  derived  or  drawn  from  the  general  caufe 
of  Monfters  j  that  is,  Nature,  or  the  errours 
thereof^  by  reafon  of  fome  of  the  fore-men¬ 
tioned  particular  caufes :  fuch  are  thefe  Mon¬ 
fters  that  are  wholly  againft  all  Nature ,  like ' 
that  which  we  f®rmerly  mentioned  of  a  Lion 
yeaned  by  an  Ewe* 

Yet  Aftrologers  (left  there  fhould  feem  to 
'  ^  be  any  thing  which  they  are  ignorant  of )  re¬ 
fer  the  caufes  of  thefe  to  certain  conftellations 
and  afpeds  of  the  Planets  and  Stars,  according  to  Ariflotles  faying  in  his  Problems  i  in  confirmation 
whereof  they  tell  us  this  tale.  It  happened  in  the  time  of  Alberm  Magnus^  that  in  a  certain  Village, 
a  Cow  brought  forth  a  Calf  which  was  half  a  man  :  the  Townfmen  apprehended  the  Herdfman,  and 
condemned  him  as  guilty  of  fuch  a  crime,  to  be  prefently  burnt  together  with  the  Cow  i  but  by  good 
luck  was  there,  to  whom  they  gave  credit,  by  reafon  of  his  much  and  certain  experience  in 

Afthology,  that  it  was  not  occafioned  by  any  humane  wickednefs,  but  by  the  efficacy  of  a  certain  pofi- 
tion  of  the  Stars  that  this  Monfter  was  born. 


CHAP.  XIII.  . 

Of  Monflers  occafioned  by  the  craft  and fubtilty  of  the  VeviL 

IN  treating  of  fuch  Monfters  as  are  occafioned  by  the  craft  of  the  Devil,  we  crave  pardon  of  the 
courteous  Reader,  if  perad  venture  going  further  from  our  purpofe,  we  may  feem  to  fpeak  more 
freely  and  largely  of  the  Exiftence,  Nature,  and  Kinds  of  Devils.  Therefore  hrft  it  is  manifeft  Sorcerers°and 
that  there  are  Conjurers,  Charmers,  and  Witches,  which  whatfoever  they  do,  perform  it  by  an  agree.-  how  they  ** 
ment  and  compad  with ‘the  Devil,  to  whom  they  have  addided  themfelves :  for  none  can  bead-  come  fo  to  be. 
mitted  into  that  Society  of  Witches,  who  hath  not  forfaken  God  the  Creator,  and  his  Saviour,  and 
hath  not  transferred  the  Worftiip  due  to  Him  above,  upon  the  Devil,  to  whom  he  hath  obliged  him- 
felf.  And  afturedly,whofoever  addids  himfelf  to  thefe  Magical  vanities  and  Witchcratts,doth  it  either  what  indu* 
becaufe  he  doubts  of  Gods  Power,Promifes,fteady  and  great  Good  Will  towards  us :  or  elfe  for  that  cech  them 
he  is  madded  with  an  earneft  defire  of  knowing  things  to  come  •,  or  elfe  becaufe  difdaining  poverty,  diereto. 
he  affeds  and  defires  from  a  poor  eftate  to  become  rich  on  thefudden.  It  is  the  conftant  opinion 
of  all,  both  Ancient  and  Modern,  as  well  Philofophers  as  Divines,  that  tjiere  are  fome  fuch  men  ■, 
which  when  they  have  once  addided  themfelves  to  impious  and  devilliflr  Afts,  can  by  the  wondrous 
craft  of  the  Devil,  do  many  ftrange  things,  and  change,  and  corrupt  bodies,  and  the  health  and  life 
of  them,  and  the  condition  of  all  mundane  things.  Alfo  experience  foredh  us  to  confefs  the  fame  i 
for  punUhments  are  ordained  by  the  Laws  againft  the  Profeifors  aiid  Pradifers  of  fuch  Arts  -,  but 
there  are  no  Laws  againft  thofe  things  which  neither  ever  have  been,  n|Dr  ever  came  into  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  men  :  for  fuch  things  are  rightly  judged  and  accounted  for  impollrbflities,  which  have  never 
been  feen  or  heard  of. 

Before  the  birth  of  Chrift  there  have  been  many  fuch  People  i  for  you  may  find  m  Exodus  znd  Le-  Ex»lcaK2-\ 
viiicwf  Laws  made  againft  fuch  perfons  by  Mo/er,  by  whom  God  gave  the  Law  to  his  People.  The  Lnit.ca^A<^4 
Lord  gave  the  fentence  of  death  to  Oebafias  by  his  Prophet,  for  that  he  turned  unto  thefe  kind  of 
people.  We  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures  that  there  are  good  and  evil  fpirits,  and  that  the  former 
are  termed  Angels,  but  the  latter  Devils  •,  for  the  Law  is  alfo  faid  to  be  given  by  the  Minilhy  of  An-  nrl'r.  1.14. 
gels:  and  it  is  faid  that  our  bodies  fhould  rife  again  at  the  found  of  a  Trumpet,  and  at  the  voice  of  an 
Arch-Angel.  Chrift  faid  that  God  would  fend  his  Angels  to  receive  the  Elccft  into  the  Heavens. 

The  Hiftory  of  Job  teftifieth  that  the  Devil  fent  fire  from  Heaven ,  and  killed  his  Sheep  and  Cat- 
tel,  and  raifed  winds  that  (hook  the  four  corners  of  the  houfe,  and  overwhelmed  his  children  in 
the  mines  thereof.  The  Hiftory  of  Achab  mentioneth  a  certain  lying  fpkit  in  the  mouth  of  the  • 

faUe  -Prophets.  Satan  entring  mto  Judas  moved  him  to  betray  Chrift.  Devils  who  in  a  great  num-  Aur/i 

F  f  f  ber 
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ber  poffefTed  the  body  of  a  man,  were  called  and  obtained  of  Chrift  that  they  might  enter  into  Swine, 

'  whom  they  carried,  headlong  into  the  Sea.  , 

In  the  beginning  God  created  a  great  number  of  Angels,  that  thofe  divine  and  incorporeal  fpirits 
might  inhabit  Heaven,  and  as  Meflengers,  lignifie  Gods  pleafure  to  men,  and  as  Minifters  or  Servants, 
perform  his  commands,  who  might  be  as  Over-feers,  and  Protedors  of  humane  affairs.  Yet  of  this 
greatnumber  there  were  fome  who  were  blinded  by  pride,  and  thereby  alfocaft  down  from  the 
The  Power  of  prefence,  and  heavenly  habitation  of  God  the  Creator.  Thefe  harmful  and  crafty  fpirits  delude 
evil  fpirits  o-  minds  by  divers  jugling  tricks,  and  are  always  contriving  fomething  to  our  harm,  and  would 
The*cMeren-  inafhort  fpace  deftroy  mankind,  but  that  God  reftrains  their  fury  j  for  they  can  onelydo  fo  much 
c®5  of  Devils,  as  is  permitted  them :  Expelled  Heavcn,forae  of  them  inhabit  the  Air, others  the  bowels  of  the  Earth  i 
there  to  remain  till  God  fhall  come  to  judge  the  World  :  and  as  you  fee  the  Clouds  in  the  Air  fomc- 
whiles  to  refemblc  Centaurs,  othcrwhiles  Serpents,  Rocks,  Towers,  Men,  Birds,  Fifties,  and  other 
fhapes :  fo  thefe  fpirits  turn  themfelves  into  all  the  ftiapes  and  wondrous  forms  of  things  j  as  oft- 
times  into  wild  Beafts,  into  Serpents,  Toads,  Owls,  Lapwings,  Crows  or  Ravens,  Goats,  Afres,Dogs, 
Cats,  Wolves,  Bulls,  and  the  like.  Moreover,  they  oft-times  affume  and  enter  humane  bodies,  as 
well  dead  as  alive,  whom  they  torment  andpunifh,  yeaalfo  they  transform  themfelves  into  Angels 
of  Light. 

The  dclnfions  They  feign  themfelves  to  be  fliut  up  and  forced  by  Magical  Rings,  but  that  is  oncly  their  deceit 
of  Devils.  and  craft  •,  they  wifti,  fear,  love,  hate,  and  oft-times  as  by  the  appointment  and  decree  of  God,  they 

punifti  Malefadlors :  for  we  read  that  God  Pent  evil  Angels  into  Egypt^  there  to  deftroy.  They  howl 
in  the  night ,  they  murmur  and  rattle  as  if  they  were  bound  in  chains,  they  move  Benches,  Tables, 
Counters,  Props,  Cupbords,  Children  in  the  Cradles,  play  at  Tables  and  Chefs,  turn  over  Books,  tell 
Money,  walk  up  and  down  Rooms  and  are  heard  to  laugh,  to  open  Windows  and  Doors,  caft  found¬ 
ing  Velfels,  as  Brafs  and  the  like,  upon  the  ground,  break  Stone-pots  and  Glalfes,  and  make  other  the 
like  noifes.  Yet  none  of  all  thefe  things  appear  to  us  when  we  arife  in  the  morning,  neither  find  we 
N  thing  out  of  its  place  or  broken.  They  are  called  by  feveral  names,  as  Devils,  Evil  fpirits,  Incubi^ 

an  ames.  Succubi,  Hobgoblins^  Fairies,  Robin-good-fellows,  Evil  angels,  Sathan,  Lucifer,  the  Father  of  Lies, 
Prince  of  Darknefs,  and  of  the  World,  Legion,  and  other  names  agreeable  to  their  Offices  and 
Natures. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


Of  the  Jkhterrene  Devils^  andfuch  as  haunt  Mines. 


What  the  Dc 
vils  in  Mines 
do. 


ft;,  •• 


LEwU  Lavater  writes,  that  by  the  certain  ‘report  of  fuch  as  work  in  Mines,  that  in  fome  Mines 
there  are  feen  fpirits,  who  in  the  ftiape  and  habit  of  Men,  work  there,  and  running  up  and 
down  feem  to  do  much  work,  when  notwithftanding  they  do  nothing  indeed.  But  in  the 
mean  time  they  hurt  none  of  the  by-ftanders,  unlefs  they  be  provoked  thereto  by  words  or  laughter : 
for  then  they  will  throw  fome  heavy  or  hard  thing  upon  him  that  hurt  them,  or  injure  them  fome 
other  way. 

The  fame  Author  affirms  that  there  is  a  filver  Mine  in  Khetia^  out  of  which  Peter  Briot^  the  Gover- 
nour  of  the  place,  did  in  his  time  get  much  Silver.  In  this  Mine  there  was  a  Devil ,  who  chiefly  on 
Friday,  when  as  the  Miners  put  the  Mineral  they  had  digged  into  Tubs ,  kept  a  great  quarter,  and 
made  himfelf  exceeding  bufic,  and  poured  the  Mineral  as  he  lifted,  out  of  one  Tub  into  another. 
It  happened  one  day  that  he  was  more  bufie  than  he  ufed  to  be,  fo  that  one  of  the  Miners  reviled 
him,  and  bad  him  be  gone  on  a  vengeance  to  the  puniftiment  appointed  for  him.  The  Devil  offen¬ 
ded  with  this  imprecation  and  feoff,  fo  wrefted  the  Miner,  taking  him  by  the  head,  twining  his  neck 
about,  he  fet  his  face  behind  him,  yet  was  not  the  Workman  killed  therewith,  but  lived,  and  was 
known  by  divers  for  many  years  after. 


CHAP.  XV. 

By  vshat  means  the  'Devils  may  deceive  us. 

OUr  minds  involved  in  the  earthy  habitation  of  our  bodies,  may  be  deluded  by  the  Devils  di¬ 
vers  ways :  for  they  excel  in  purity  and  fubtilty  of  effence,  and  in  the  much  ufc  of  things : 
befides,they  challenge  a  great  preheminence,  as  the  Princes  of  this  World,  over  all  fublu- 
nary  bodies.  Whereforeitisnomarvelifthey,  the  Teachers  and  Parents  of  Lies,  Ihould  caft  clouds 
and  mifts  before  ourEyes  from  the  beginning,  and  turn  themfelves  into  a  thoufand  fhapes  of  things 
and  bodies,  that  by  thefe  juglings  and  tricks  they  may  fhadowand  darken  mens  minds. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  Succubi  and  Incubi. 

Powerful  by  thefe  fore-mentioned  Arts  and  Deceits, they  have  fundry  times  accompanied  with 
men  in  copulation,  whereupon  fuch  as  have  had  to  do  with  men,  were  called  Succubi  i  thofe 
which  made  ufe  of  Women,  Incubi.  Verily  $t.Augujiine  feemeth  not  to  be  altogether  againft 
‘^i“&  taking  upon  them  the  ftiape  of  man,  may  fill  the  genitals,  as  by  the  help  of  Nature, 

S3.*  ^  ’  to  the  end  that  by  this  means  they  may  draw  afidc  the  unwary,  by  the  flames  of  Luft,  from  Vertue  and 

Chaftity. 

An  Hiftory.  JohnRuftj  in  his  Book  of  the  Conception  and  Generation  of  Man,  writes  that  in  his  time,  a 

certain^ 


/ 
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certain  Woman  of  raonftrous  luft,  and  wondrous  imprudency,  had  to  do  by  night  with  a  Devil  that 
turned  himfelf  into  a  man,  and  that  her  belly  fwelled  up  prefently  after  the  ad,  and  when  asfhe 
thought  Ihe  was  with  child,  the  fell  into  fo  grievous  a  difeafe,  that  fhe  voided  all  her  entrails  by  ftool, 

Medicins  nothing  at  all  prevailing. 

The  like  Hiftory  is  told  ofafervant  of  a  certain  Butcher,  who  thinking  too  attentively  on  Vene-  An  Hiftocjt. 
rous  matters,  a  Devil  appeared,  to  him  in  thelhapeof  a  Woman,  with  Whom  (fuppofing  it  to  be  a 
Woman)  when  as  he  had  to  do,  his  genitals  fo  burned  after  the  ad,  that  becoming  inflamed  he  died 
with  a  great  deal  of  torment. 

Neither  doth  Peter  Paludanm^  and  Martin  Arelatenfts  think  it  abfurd  to  affirm  that  Devils  may  be-  An  opinion 
get  children,  if  they  (hall  ejaculate  into  the  Womans  womb  feed  taken  from  forae  man  either  dead  confuted, 
or  alive.  Yd  this  opinion  is  moll:  abfurd  and  full  of  falfity,  mai^  feed  conlifting  of  afeminalor 
fanguinous  matter,  and  much  fpirit:  if  it  run  otherwife  into  the  womb  than  from  thetefticles,  and 
flay  never  fo  little  awhile,  itiofethits  ftrength  and  efficacy,  the  heat  and  fpirits  vanilhing  away 
for  even  the  too  great  length  of  a  mans  yard  is  reckoned  amongfl  the  caufes  of  barrennefs,  by  reafon 
that  the  feed  is  cooled  by  the  length  of  the  way.  If  any  in  copulation,  after  the  ejaculation  of  the 
feed,  prefently  draw  themfelves  from  the  Womans  embraces,  they  are  thought  not  to  generate,  by 
reafon  of  the  air  entering  into  the  yet  open  womb,  which  is  thought  to  corrupt  the  feed.  By  which  j.^j5 

it  appears  how  falfe  that  Hiftory  in  Avenois  is,  of  a  certain  Woman  that  faid  Ihc-conceived  with  child  con- 

by  a  mans  feed  died  in  a  Bath,  and  fo  drawn  into  her  womb,  Ihe  entering  the  Bath  prefently  after  vift  of  falfe- 
his  departure  forth.  It  is  much  lefs  credible  that  Devils  can  copulate  with  Women,  for  they  are  hood, 
of  an  abfolute  fpirituous  Nature  i  but  bloud  and  flefti  are  neceffary  for  the  generation  of  man.  What 
natural  reafon  can  allow  that  the  incorporeal  Devils  can  .love  corporeal  Women  ?  And  how  can  we 
think  that  they  can  generate,  who  want  the  inftruments  of  generation  ?  How  can  they  who  neither 
cat  nor  drink  be  faid  to  fwell  with  feed  ?  Now  where  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies  is  not  necelfary 
to  be  fupplied  by  the  fucceffion  of  individuals.  Nature  hath  given  no  defire  to  Venery,  neither  hath 
it  imparted  the  ufe  of  generation  i  but  the  Devils  once  created  were  made  immortal  by  Gods  ap¬ 
pointment:  If  the  faculty  of  generation  ffiould  be  granted  to  Devils,  longfince  all  places  had  been 
full  of  them.  Wherefore  if  at  any  time  Women  with  child  by  the  familiarity  of  the  Devil,  feem  to 
travel,  we  muft  think  it  happens  by  thofe  Arts  we  mentioned  in  the  former  Chapter,  to  wit,  they 
ufe  to  ftuff  up  the  bodies  of  living  Women  with  cold  clouts,  bones,  pieces  of  iron,  thorns,  twifted 
hairs,  pieces  of  wood.  Serpents,  and  a  world  of  fuch  trumpery,  wholly  dilfenting  from  a  Womans 
nature :  who  afterwards,  the  time,  as  it  were,  of  their  delivery  drawing  nigh,  through  the  vi^omb  of 
her  that  was  falfly  judged  with  child,  before  the  blinded,  and,  as  it  were  bound  up  eyes  oftheby- 
flanding  women,  they  give  vent  to  their  impofturcs*  The  following  Hiftory,  recorded  in  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  many  moft  credible  Authors,  may  give  credit  thereto. 

There  was  at  Confiance Damofel  called  who  ferved  a  wealthy  Citizen:  (he  gave  An  Hiftory. 

it  out  every  where  that  Ihe  was  with  child  by  lying  with  a  Devil  on  a  certain  night.  Wherefore  the 
Magiftrates  thought  it  fit  Ihe  Ihould  be  kept  in  Prifon,  that  it  might  be  apparent  both  to  them 
and  others,  what  the  end  of  this  exploit  would  be.  The  time  of  deliverance  approaching,  ftie  felt 
pains  like  thofe  which  Women  indure  in  travail ,  at  length,  after  many  throws,  by  the  Midwives 
help,  in  ft  ead  of  a  child,  (he  brought  forth  iron  nails,  pieces  of  wood,  ofglafs,  bones,  ftones,  hairs, 
tow,  and  the  like  things,  as  much  different  from  each  others  as  from  the  nature  of  her  that  brought 
them  forth,  and  which  were  formerly  thruft  in  by^  the^Devil  to  delude  the  too  credulous  minds 

of  men.  .  .  n  r 

The  Church  acknowledgeth  that  Devils  by  the  permilfion  and  appointment  of  God  punifliing 

our  wickednefs,  may  abufc  a  certain  lhape,  fo  to  ufe  copulation  with  mankind.  But  that  an  hu-  devils  a- 
mane  birth  may  thence  arife,  it  not  onely  affirms  to  be  falfe,  but  detefts  as  impious,  as  which  believes  bufe  us. 
that  there  was  never  any  man  begot  without  the  feed  of  man,  our  Saviour  Chrift  excepted*  Now 
what  confufion  and  perturbation  of  Creatures  fhould  poflefs  this  world  (as  Ca^tanus  idXth)  if  Devils 
could  conceive  by  copulation  with  men  ?  or  if  Women  Ihould  prove  with  child  by  accompanying 
them,  how  many  Monfters  would  the  Devils  have  brought  forth  from  the  beginning  of  the  world? 
how  many  Prodigies  by  calling  their  feed  into  the  wombs  of  wild  and  brute  Bealls  ?  for  by  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Philofophers,  as  often  as  Faculty  and  Will  concur,  the  effect  mull  necelfarily  follow:  now 
the  Devils  never  have  wanted  will  to  dillurb  mankind,  and  the  order  of  this  World,  for  the  Devil 
as  they  fay,  is  our  common  enemy  from  the  beginning  •,  and  as  God  is  the  author  of  order,  and  ^ 

beauty,  fo  the  Devil,  by  Pride,  contrary  to  God,  is  the  caufer  of  confufion  and  wickednefs. 

Wherefore  if  power  Ihould  accrew  equal  to  his  evil  mind  and  nature,  and  his  infinite  defire  of 
mifehief  and  envy  •,  who  can  doubt  but  a  great  confufion  of  all  things  and  fpecies,  and  alfo  great  de¬ 
formity  would  invade  the  decent  and  comely  order  of  this  Univerfe,  Monfters  arifing  on  every  fide: 

But  feeing  that  Devils  are  incorporeal,  what  reafon  can  induce  us  to  believe  thal  they  can  be  deligh¬ 
ted  with  venerous  adlions :  and  what  will  can  there  be  whereas  there  is  no  delight,  nor  any  decay  of 
the  fpecies  to  be  feared  ?  feeing  that  by  Gods  appointment  they  are  immortal,  fo  to  remain  for  ever 
in  punilhment  s  fo  what  need  they  fucceffion  of  individuals  by  generation?  wherefore  if  they  nei¬ 
ther  will  nor  can,  it  is  a  madnefs  to  think  that  they  do  commix  with  Man. 
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CHAP.  XVIL 

Of  Magickjznd fupernatural  Vifeafes  vnd  Remedies, 

THat  I  may  tefrefh  the  mind  of  the  Reader,  invited  to  thefe  Hiftories  of  Monfters  raifed  up 
by  the  Art  of  the  Devil,  Witched,  and  Conjurers,  his  Servants,  I  have  thought  good  to 
add  the  following  Hiftory  of  certain  Difeafes,  and  remedies  fupernatural,  and  wholly  magi- 
de  abUt.  cal  out  oiFernelius,  There  are  Difeafes,  which  as  they  are  fent  amongft  men  by  God  being  offended, 
cauf.cap.i  6.  {q  cannot  exped  cure  otherwife  than  from  God,  from  whence  they  are  thought  fupernaturally 
to  have  their  effenceand  cure.  Thus  the  Air  oft-times,  yet  chiefly  in  the  time  of  King  JDavid^  being 
defiled  with  the  Peftilence,  killed  fixty  odd  thoufand  perfons.  .  i 

Thus  He zechits  v/diS  flruck  with  a  grievous  difeafe :  Job  was  defiled  with  filthy  Ulcers  by  Satan 
wishes  hurt  Qods  command.  And  as  the  Devil,  the  cruel  enemy  of  mankind,  commonly  ufeth  by  Gods  per- 
*  miflfion  to  aiflid  thofe :  fo  wicked  perfons  by  the  wondrous  fubtilty  of  the  Devil,  offer  violence  and 
do  harm  to  many.  Some  invoke  1  know  not  what  Spirits,  and  adjure  them  with  Herbs,  Exorcifms, 
Imprecations,  Incantations,  Charms*,  and  others  hang  about  their  necks,  orothemife  carry  certain 
Writings,  Charaders,  Rings,  Images,  and  other  fuch  impious  fluff.  Some  ufe  Songs,  Sounds,  or 
Numbers:  fometimes  Potions,  Perfumes,  and  Smells  ?  fometimes  Geflures  and  J  ugling.  There  be 
Ibme  that  make  the  portraiture  of  the  abfent  Party  in  Wax,  and  boafl  that  they  can  caufe  or  bring  a 
difeafe  into  whatfoever  part  thereof  they  prick,  by  the  force  of  their  Words  and  Stars,  into  the  like 
part  of  the  party  abfent ,  and  they  have  no  few  other  tricks  to  bring  other  difeafes. 

We  know  for  certain  that  Magicians,  Witches,  and  Conjurers,  have  by  charms  fo  bound  fbmc 
that  they  could  not  have  to  do  with  their  Wives  i  and  have  made  others  fo  impotent,  as  if  they  had 
been  gelt  or  made  Eunuchs.  Neither  do  wicked  men  onely  fend  difeafes  into  mans  body,  but  alfb 
Devils  therafelves.  Thefe  truly  are  foon  diflraded  with  a  certain  Fury,  but  in  this  one  thing  they 
differ  from  fimple  Madnefs,  for  that  they  fpeak  things  of  great  difficulty,  tell  things  pafl  and  hid, 
difclofethe  fecrets  of  fuch  as  arc  prefent,  and  revile  them  many  ways,  and  are  terrihed,  tremble  and 
grow  angry  by  the  power  of  divine  words. 

An  Hiftory.  One  not  very  long  agon,  being  by  reafbn  of  heat  exceeding  drie  in  the  night-time,  rifing  out  of 
his  fleep.  and  not  finding  drink,  took  an  apple  that  he  found  by  chance,  and  eating  it  he  thought  his 
jaws  were  fhut  and  held  fafl  as  by  ones  hands,  and  that  he  was  almoft  flrangled  J  and  alfo  now  pof^ 
fl'ffed  of  a  Devil  entering  into  him,  he  feemed  in  the  dark  to  be  devoured  of  a  huge  exceeding  black 
Dog,  which  he,  afterwards  reftored  to  his  former  health,  orderly  related  to  me.  There  were  divers 
who  by  his  pulfe,  heat  and  the  roughnefs  of  his  tongue ,  thought  him  to  be  in  a  Fever,  and  by  his 

watching,  and  the  perturbation  of  his  mind,  thought  him  onely  to  rave.  ^  .  n  • 

An  Hiftory.  Another  young  Nobleman,  fome  few  years  fince,  was  troubled  at  fet  times  with  a  fhaking  of  the 
body,  and  as  it  were  a  ConvLilfion,  wherewith  one  while  he  would  move  onely  his  left  arm,  another 
while  the  right  arm  and  alfo  fometimes  but  one  finger  onely,  fome  whiles  but  one  leg,  fometimes 
the  other,  and  at  other  times  the  whole  trunk  of  his  body,  with  fuch  force  and  agility,  that  lying  in 
his  bed,  he  could  fcarce  be  held  by  four  men ,  his  head  lay  without  any  fhaking,  his  tongue  and  fpeech 
was  free,  his  underflanding  found ,  and  all  his  fenfes  perfedt  even  in  the  height  of  his  fit.  ^  He  was 
taken  at  the  leafl  ten  times  a  day,  well  in  fpaces  between,  but  wearied  with  labour :  it  might  have 
been  judged  a  true  Epilepfie,  if  the  underflanding  and  fenfes  had  failed. 

The  mofl  judicious  Phyficians  who  were  called  to  him,  judged  it  aConvulfion,^  coufin-german  to 
the  Falling-ficknefs,  proceeding  from  a  malign  and  venomous  vapour  impadt  in  the  fpine  of  the 
Back,  whence  a  vapour  difperfed  it  felf  over  all  the  Nerves,  which  pafs  from  the  fpine  every  way 
into  the  Limbs,  but  not  into  thd  Brain,  To  remove  this ,  which  they  judged  the  caufe ,  frequent 
Clyflers  are  ordained,  and  flrong  Purges  of  all  forts,  Cupping-glaffes  are  applied  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  Nerves,  Fomentations,  Undfions,  Emplaflers,  firfl  to  difeufs,  then  to  flrengthen  and  wear 
away  the  malign  quality :  Thefe  things  doing  little  good,  he  was  fweated  with  Baths,  Stoves,  and 
a  Decoction  of  Guaiacum^  which  did  no  more  good  than  the  former,  for  that  we  were  all  far  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  caufe  of  his  Difeafe :  for  in  the  third  moneth,  a  certain  Devil  was  found  to 
be  the  Author  of  all  this  ill,  bewraying  himfelfby  voice,  and  unaccuflomed  words  and  fentenccs,  as 
The  well  Latin  as  Greek  (though  the  Patient  were  ignorant  of  the  Greek  Tongue : )  he  laid  open 

bv^focaking  of  Secrets  of  the  By-flanders,  and  chiefly  of  the  Phyficians,  deriding  them  for  that  he  had  abu- 
Greck.  fsd  them  to  the  Patients  great  harm,  becaufe  they  had  brought  his  body  fo  low  by  needlcfs  Pur¬ 
gations. 

When  his  Father  came  to  vifithim,  he  would  cry  out  long  before  he  came  at  him,  or  fawhim. 
Drive  arvay  this  Vijitafit^  and  k^ep  him  prom  coming  in  here :  or  elje  plnck^  his  Chain  from  about  his  neckf 
for  on  this  (as  it  is  the  cuflom  of  the  French  Order  of  Knights  )  there  hangs  the  image  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael,  If  holy  and  divine  things  were  read  before  him,  he  (hook  and  trembled  more  violently.  When 
his  Fit  was  over,  he  remembred  all  that  was  done,  and  affirmed  he  did  it  againfl  his  will,  and  that 
Devils  wax  he  was  forry  for  it.  The.Devil,  forced  by  Ceremonies  and  Exorcifms,  denied  that  he  was  damned 
angry,  and  are  for  any  crime,  and  faid  that  he  was  a  fpirit :  being  asked  who  he  was,  and  by  what  means  and  power 
terrified  by  he  did  thefe  things ,  he  faid  that  he  had  many  habitations  into  which  he  could  betake  hiinfelf,  and 
divine  things,  jn  the  time  ofhisrefl,  he  could  torment  others  :  that  he  was  cafl  into  this  body  by  a  certain  perfon 
whom  he  would  not  name,  and  that  he  entered  by  his  feet  up  to  his  neck,  and  that  he  would  go 
forth  again  the  fame  way,  when  as  his  appointed  time  was  come.  He  fpoke  of  fundry  other  things, 
as  others  which  are  poffelfed  ufe  to  do. 

Now  I  fpeak  not  thefe  things  as  new  or  flrange,  but  that  it  may  appear  that  Devils  fometimes 
entering  into  the  body ,  do  fome  whiles  torment  it  by  diverfe  and  uncouth  ways  j  other  whiles 
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they  do  not  enter  in,  but  either  agitate  the  good  liiimours  of  the  body,  or  draw  the  ill  into  the  princi¬ 
pal  parts,  or  with  them  obftrud:  the  veins  or  other  paiTagcs,  or  change  the  ftrudlurc  of  the  inftruments, 
from  which  caufcs  innumerable  difeafes  proceed :  of  thefe.  Devils  are  the  authors,  and  wretched  and 
forlorn  perfons  the  Minifters :  and  the  reafon  of  thefe  things  is  beyond  the  fearch  of  Nature. ,,  .  . 

Pliny  tells  that  the  Emperour  Nero  in  his  time  found  magical  arts  moll  vain  and  falfe  ;  biit  what 
need  we  alledge  profane  Writers,  when  as  thofe  things  that  are  recorded  in  Scripture  of  the  Pytho- 
nifs,  of  the  Woman  fpeaking  in  her  belly,  of  Kmgl^ebucjyodonozor^  of  the  Magicians  of  Pharaoh^  and 
other  fuch  things  not  a  few,  prove  that  there  both  is,  and  hath  been  Magick.  Ptiny  tells  of  Venar- 
chus^  that  he  tailing  of  the  entrails  of  a  facriHced  child,  turned  himfelf  into  a  Wolf.  We  read  in  Ho- 
tner  that  Circe  in  the  long  wandring  of  Vly^ejt^  changed  his  Companions  into  Beads,  with  an  in- 
chanted  Cup  or  Potion  :  and  in  Virgil^  that  'the  growing  Corn  may  be  fpoiled  or  carried  away  by 
inchantments  :  which  things,  unlefsthey  were  approved  andwitnelTed  by  many  nqens  credits,  the 
wifdom  of  Magiftrates  and  Lawyers,  would  not  have  made  fo  many  Laws  againd  Magicians,  nei¬ 
ther  would  there  have  been  a  mulid  impofed  upon  their  heads  by  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
who  had  inchanted  other  mens  Corn.  But  as  in  magical  Arts  the  Devil  doth  not  exhibit  things 
themfelves,  as  thofe  which  he  cannot  make,  but  onely  certain  (hews  or  appearances  of  things  :  fp  in 
thefe  which  are  any  ways  accommodated  to  the  ufe  of  Phyfick,  the  Cure  is  neither  certain  nor  fafe^ 
but  deceitful,  captious,  and  dangerous.  •  •• -. 

Ihavefeen  the  Jaundice  over  the  whole  body,  cured  in  one  night,  by  a  written  feroul  hanged  It  b  butade- 
about  the  neck :  alfo  I  have  feen  Agues  chafed  avyay  by  words  and  fuch  ceremonies,  but  in  a  Ihort  perfor- 
while  after  they  returned  again  and  became  much  worfe.  Now  there  are  fome  vain  things,  and  ve-  med  by  the 
rily  the  fanfies  of  old  Women,  which  becaufe  they  have  long  pofTelfed  the  minds  of  men,  vveakened  bevil. 

\vith  too  much  fuperftition,  we  term  them  fuperllitious.  Thele  are  fuch  as  we  cannot ,  truly  fay  ot 
them,  wherefore  and  whence  they  have  the  faculties  aferibed  to  them:  for  they  neither  arife from^  the 
temperament,  neither  from  the  other  manifell  qualities,  neither  from  the  whole  fubflance,  neither 
from  a  divine  or  magical  power,  from  which  two  laft  mentioned,  all  Medicins,  beyond  Nature ,  and  : 

which  are  confcquently  to  be  ufed  to  Difeafes,  whole  elfcnees  are  fupernaturai,  mull  proceed.  Such  Old  vv  ivcs  u- 
like  old  Wives  Medicins  and  fuperftitious  remedies,  are  written  Figures. and  Characters, Rings,  where  ^e^icins  a- 
neither  the  aflillance  of  God  or  Spirits  is  implored.-  Let  me  ask  you,  Lit  not  a  fuperllitious  Medi-  gainft  divers 
cin  to  heal  the  Falling-ficknefs,  to  carry  in  writing  the  name  of  the  three  Kings,  Gajpcir^  Melchior^  Difeafes. 
andB^?/#i^^y^r,  who  came  to  worlhip  Chrill,?  To  help  the  Tooth-ach,  if  one  whileft  Mafs  is  faying,  .1 

touch  his  teeth,  faying  thefe  words.  Os  non  comminmtis  ex  eo  ?  To  flay  Vomiting  with  certain  Cere¬ 
monies  and  words,  which  they  ablent  pronounce,  thinking  it  fufficient  if  that  they  but  onely  know 
the  Patients  name  ?  ^  ^  , 

I  faw  a  certain  fellow  that  with  murmuring  a  fevv  words,  and  touching  the  part,  would  ftanch 
bloud  out  of  what  part  foever  it  flowed  :  there  befomc  who  to  thatpurpbfe  fay  i\\is^'De  latere  ejits 
exivit  fanguis  &  aqua.  How  many  Prayers  or  Charms  are  carried  about  to  cure  Agues  ?  fome  taking 
hold  of  the  Patients  hand,  (zY^Mquefacilis  tihi  Febris  htec  Ctf'^  atque  MarU  virgini  ChrijH partus,  Anp-  , .  , 
ther  walheth  his  hands  with  the  Patient  before  the  Fit,  Lying  to  himfelf  that  folemn  Pfalm,  Exal~ 
tabo  te  Oeusj  mens  Rex,  occ.  If  one  tell  an  Afs  in  his  Ear  that  he  is  ftving  by  a  Scorpion,  they  fay  that 
the  danger  is  immediately  over.  ,  .  p  .  '  -  .  i  , 

As  there  are  many  fuperftitiou?  words,  fo,thereare  m^ny  (iipeiftitious  Writings  alfo.  To  help 
fore  Eyes,  a  Paper  wherein  the  the  two  Greek  Letters  T  and  A  are  written,  mull  be  tied  in  a  thred, 
and  hanged  about  the  neck.  And  for, the  LocDth-ach  this  ridiculous  faying,  Strigiles  facile fqae  denta- 
t£,  dentium  dolorem  perfanate.  .  Alfo  oft-times  there  is  no  fmall  fuperllition  in  things  that  are  outward¬ 
ly  applied.  Such  is  that  of  JpoUonius  in  Pliny,  to  fcarifie  the  Gums  in  the  Tooth-ach,  with  the 
tooth  of  one  that  died  a  violent  death  :  to  make  Pills  of  the  skull  of  one  hanged,  againll  the  Mtings 
of  a  mad  Dog  :  to  cure  the  Falling-ficknefs  by  eafing  the  flelh  of  a  wild  Beall  killed  with  the  fam.e 
iron  wherewith  a  man  was  killed  ;  that  he  lhall  be  freed  from  a  Quartan  Ague  who  lhall  drink 
the  Wine  whereinto  the  Sword  that  hath  cut  off  a  mans  head,  lhall  be  put  ■,  and  he,  the  parings  of 
whofe  nails  fhall  be  tied  in  alinnencloth  to  the  neck  of  a  quick  Eel,  and  the  Eel  let  go  into  the 
Water  again.  The  pain  of  the  Milt  to  bealTwaged,  if  a  Bealls  Milt  be  laid  upon  it,  andthePhy- 
fician  fay  that  he  cures  or ,  makes  a  Medicin  for  the  Milt.  Any  one  to  be  freed  from  , the  Gough,; 
who  lhall  fpit  in  the  mouth  of  a  Toad  letting  her  go  away  alive.  The  Halter  wherein  one  hath, 
been  hanged  put  about  the  Temples,  to  hejp  tfte  Head-ach.  This  word  Abracadabra,  written  on  a 
Paper,  after  the  manner  deferibed  by  Serenus,  and  hanged  about  the  neck,  to  help  Agues  or  Fevers,, 
elpecially  Semi-tertians.  What  truth  can  be  in  that  which  fundry  aifirm,  that  a  leaf  of 
which  is  a  kind  of  Spurge,  if  it  be  plucked  upwards,  will  caufe  vomit,  but  broken  downwards  will  < 
move  to  Stool?  You  may  alfo  find  many  other  fuperllitious  fictions  .concerning  herbs,  fuch  as 
Galen  reports  that  Andreas  and  Pamphilus  writ,  as  incantations,  transformafions,  and  herbs  dedicated  LihAl',de  Simfi 
to  Conjurers  and  Devils. 

Iliad  thought  never  in 'this  place  to  have  mentioned  thefe  and  the  like,  but  that  there  may  be  ’  ' 
everywhere  found  fuch  wicked  perfons,  who  leaving  the  Arts  and  Means  which  are  appointed 
by  God  to  prelerve  the  health  of  Mans  body,  fly  to  the  fuperfdtious  and  ridiculous  remedies  of  . 

Sorcerers,  or  rather  of  Devils,  which  notwithllanding  the  Devil  fometimes  makes  to  perforin  •  • 

their  wilhed  for  elfedfs,  that  fo  he  may  Hill  keep  themenfnared  andaddidled  to  his  fervice.  Nei-  -  ' 
ther  is  it  to  be  approved  which  many  fay,  that  itisgoodto  be  healed  by  any  Art  or  Means,  for  '  ' 
that  healing  is  a  good  work*  This  faying  is  unworthy  of  a  Chrillian,  and  favours  rather  of  him  that 
trulls  more  to  the  Devil  than  in  God.  Thofe  Empericksare  not  of  the  Society  of  Sorcerers  and 
Magicians,  who  heal  fimple  wounds  with  dry  lint,  or  lint  dipt,  in  water :  this  Cure  is  neither  magi-  ' 
cal  nor  miraculous,  as  many  fuppofe,  but,  wholly  natural,  proceeding  from  the  healing  Fountains 
ofNaturei  Wounds  and  Fradfures  Which  the  Surgeon  may  heal  by  onely  taking  away  the  impedi- 
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’meiiK  that  is  pain,  defluxions,  inflammation,  an  abfcefs  and  gangrene,  which  retard  and  hinder  the 

nire  nffuchdiJeafes.  The  following  examples  will  fufliciently  make  evident  the  Devils  mahciowf- 

nefs,  always  wickedly  and  craftily  plotting  againft  our  fafety  and  life.  „  a  vc 

A  certain  Woman  o(  Florence  (as  Langim  writes)  having  a  malign  ulcer,  and  being  troubled  with 
intolerable  pain  at  the  ftomach,  fo  that  the  Phyficians  could  give  her  noeafe:  behold  on  a  fudden 
nL  vomited  up  long  and  crooked  nails  andbrafs  needles  wrapped  up  with  wax  and  hairs,  and  at 
Wthagreat  gobbetoffle(h,fo  big  that  a  Giants  jaws  could  fcarce  fwallowit. 

Buttfetwhich  happened  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  lyjp.  macertain  Town  calledFi^m- 
llat  in  the  Biihoprick of  Ei/fct,  exceeds  all  credit,  unlefs  there  were  Eye-witnefles  of  approved 
inteeritv  vet  living.  In  this  Town  one  Vlrich  Nnfeffer,  an  Husbandman,  was  tormented  with  gne- 
voufpain  intheone  fide  of  his  belly  i  hefuddenly  got  hold  of  a  iron  Key  with  his  hand  under  the 
skin  which  was  not  hurt,  the  which  the  Barber-Surgeon  of  the  place  cut  out  with  aRaior,  yet 
for  ail  this  the  pain  ceafed  not,  but  he  grew  every  day  woife  than  other;  wherefore  ^aingno 
other  remedy  but  death,  he  got  a  Knife  and  cut  his  throat.  His  dead  body  was  opened,  and  in  his 
ftomach  were  found  a  round  and  loggilh  piece  of  wood,  four  fteel  khiyes,  {art  lharp,  and  part  toothed 
Kke  a  Saw,  and  two  (harp  pieces  of  iron,  each  whereof  exceedeth  the  length  of  a  fpan ;  there  was  al- 
fo  as  it  weie  a  ball  of  hair.  All  thefe  things  were  put  in  by  the  craft  and  deceit  of  the  Devil.  Thus 
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Of  the  Cozehnget  and  crafty  Iriciy  <f  Beggart, 

Avingtreated  of  Monfters,  it  follows  that  we  fpeak  of  thofe  things  which  either  of  them- 
felves,  by  reafon  of  their  nature  full  of  admiration,  have  fome  kind  of  monftroufnefs  in  the^ 
■  a  or  elfe  from  fome  other  ways,  as  by  the  craft  and  coienage  of  men.  And  becaulc  to  the 
laft  mentioned  crafts  of  the  Devil,  the  fubtle  devices  of  begging  Companions  are  fomewhat  alike, 
therefore  I  will  handle  them  in  the  next  place,  that  the  Surgeon  being  admoniftied  ot  them,  may  be 

more  cautious  and  cunning  in  difeerning  them  when  he  meets  with  them.  ^  uj 

AmoVom.  when  I  was  at  there  ftood  a  crafty  Beggar  begging  at  the  Church  door, 

who  tying  and  hiding  his  own  arm  behind  his  back,  (hewed  in  head  thereof,  one  cut  from  the  body 
of  one  that  was  hanged,  and  this  he  propped  up  and  bound  to  his  breft,  and  Co  laid  it  open  to  v^w, 
as  if  it  had  been  all  enflamed,  fo  to  move  fuch  as  paffed  by,  unto  greater  commiferation  of  him.  1  he 
cGienagc  lay  hid,  every  one  giving  him  money,  until  at  length  his  counterfeit  arm  not  being  lurely 
faftned,  fell  upon  the  ground, many  feeing  and  obferving  it  i  he  beii^  apprcheiided  and  laid  in  pri- 
fon,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Magiftrate  was  whipped  through  the  Town,  with  his  falfe  arm  hang¬ 
ing;  before  him,  and  fo  banifhed.  .  ^  .  ur  j 

^nother  of  a  I  had  a  brother  called  John  Parey,  a  Surgeon,  who  dwelt  in  Vitre  m  Bntam  h  he  once  ^bferved  a 

:aacrous  breft.  young  woman  begging,  who  (hewed  her  breaft,  as  if  it  had  a  cancrous  ulcer  thereon,  looking  fearfully 

bv  reafon  of  much  fordid  filth,  wherewith  it  feemed  to  defile  the  cloth  that  lay  under  it.  But  when 
as  he  had  more  diligently  beheld  the  womans  face,  and  the  frefti  colour  thereof;  as  alfo  ot  the  places 
about  the  ulcer,  and  the  good  habit  of  the  whole  body  agreeable  to  that  colour  (for  (he  was  fomewhat 
fat  and  of  a  very  good  habit  of  body)  he  was  cafily  hereby  induced  to  fufped  fome  roguery  and  de¬ 
ceit.  He  acquainted  the  Magiftrate  with  this  his  fufpicipn,  and  got  leave  that  he  might  carry  her 
home  to  his  houfe,  fo  to  fearch  her  more  narrowly.  Where  opdaing  her  breaft,  he  found  under  her 
arm-pit,  a  Sponge  moiftned  with  a  commixture  of  beafts  bloud  and  milk,  and  carried  through  an  tl- 
der-pipe  to  the  hidden  holes  of  her  counterfeit  Cancer,  Therefore  he  foments  her  breaft  with  warm 
water,  and  with  the  moifture  thereof  loofeth  the  skins  of  black,  green,  and  yellow  Frogs  laid  upon  it, 

and  ftuck  together  with  Glew  made  of  Bole-armenick,  the  White  of  an  Egg,  and  Flour  ’,  and  thele 
being  thus  fetched  off,  he  found  her  breaft  perfedly  found. 

The  Beggar  being  caft  for  this  intoprifon,  confelfed  that  (he  was  taught  this  trick  by  a  Begga 
that  lay  with  her,  who  himfelf alfo,  by  putting  about  his  leg  an  Oxes  Milt,  and  perforating  it  in  iun- 
dry  places,  that  fo  the  fore-mentioned  liquor  might  drop  out,  counterfeited  an  Ulcer  ot  a  monltrous 
bignefs  and  malignity,  covering  the  edges  of  the  Milt  on  every  fide  with  a  filthy  cloth.  1  his  Beggar 
was  diligently  enquired  after,  but  could  not  be  found  i  and  fo  (he  Was  whipped  and  banithed. 
of  one  feigns  Within  lefs  than  a  year  after ,  there  came  into  the  fame  City  a  notable  crafty  m 

ing  himfelf  le-  piefently  taking  up  the  Church-doors,  laid  open  his  War«i  to  wit,  a  Kercher  wi  i  i  a 
prous.  pieces  of  money  lying  thereon,  a  wooden  Barrel,  and'^Cliquets,  where-with  he  vyou  c  ever  now 

YCliquets  are  ^nd  then  make  a  great  noife  :  his  face  was  fpread  over  with  great  ^ 

Swhat  ?e.  red  colour,  and  made  with  Glue  like  thofe  that  have  the  Leprofie :  this  Iiis  ghaftly  look  made  him 
ftmbling  a  to  be  pittied  by  all  men,  which  was  the  caufe  that  every  one  gave  him  money.  Tbcn  rny  brother 
fmall  Wool-  came  fomewhat  nearer  him,  and  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  troubled  with  this  (o  auel  .Dil- 
card,  but  have  anfwercd  with  an  obfeure  and  hoarfe  voice,  that  he  was  born  a  Leper  trom  his  Mothers 

Womb,  and  that  his  Parents  both  died  of  this  wicked  Difeafc,  fo  that  their  members  foil  away  b^ 
bS^d^fo  fafo  piece^meal.  Now  he  had  a  woollen  fwathe  about  his  chaps,  wherewith  (having  his  hand  tin¬ 
ned  together  der  his  Cloak)  he  fo  ftraitned  his  chaps,  that  much  black  bloud  rofe  into  his  face,  an  ma 
with  leather,  he  could  foarce  (peak  j  yet  he  could  not  contain  himfelf;' but  that  infpeakmg  e  v 

'•’S and  then  Ilackned  the  fwathe  with  his  hand,  the  freeUer  to  draw  his  breath  i  which  when  tny  bro- 
Sdfc  vSth  ther  had  obferved,  fufpeding  fome  covenage,  he  obtained  leave  of  the 
them,  and  mine  the  man,  whetherhewere  truly  leprous,  or  no.  Firft 'hereforehetookaway 
thefe  areufed  Rowler  that  was  about  his  neck,  then  wafhed  his  face  with  warm  water,  fo  that  the  counterteit 

diflblved,  and  his  face  (free  from  all  tainture)  (hewed  it  felf  of  a  good  and  natu- 
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ral  colour  and  fhape.  Then  he  laid  bare  his  whole  bod/^  and  diligently  viewed  each  part,  and 
found  nofign  of  aLeprofie,  one  or  other.  Which  when  .the  Magiftrate  ohce  heard,  he  made  him 
to  be  put  in  priron,and  to  be  thrice  ^vhipped  through  thfe  Streets  of  the  City,  with  his  Barrel  hang¬ 
ing  before  him,  and  his  Cliquets  behind  him,  addihjg  thereto  the  punilhment  of  perpetual  banilh- 
ment.  It  happened  that  as  he  was  whipped  the  third  Market-day,  the  People  cried  out  to  the  Hang¬ 
man  in  jeft,  thatheftiouldnotfearto  lafh  hittt  foundly,  for  being  leprous  he  could  not  feel  it »  the 
Executioner  incited  by  this  cry  of  the  People,  did  fo  belabour  him,  that  the  Wretch  died  of  his  Whip¬ 
ping  within  a  (hort  while  after,  having  a  juft  reward  for  his  wickednefs.  For  thefe  Impbftors,  be-t 
fidcs  that  they  live  like  drones,  feigning  this  or  that  Difeafe,  and  fo  being  idle,  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
others  labours :  they  alfodivefs  times  confpiring  together,  take  away  the  lives  and  goods  of  hoheft 
and  fubftantialCitirens  and  other  people;  for  there  are  fome  of  them  that  in  an  evening,  as  men 
that  have  no  habitition,  defire  lodging  for  a  night,  and  it  being  granted  them,  they,  when  as  the 
Maftcr  of  the  houfe  ^nd  his  Family  are  alleep,  open  the  doors  to  their  Comrades,  men  as  wicked  a^ 
themfelves,  and  kill  and  carry  away  all  they  can.  '  .  ■  a  r  /i’ 

Certainly  we  may  juftly  affirm,  that  this  crafty  way  of  begging  is  the  Mother  and  School  of 
diffionefty :  for  httw  many  ads  of  bawdry  and  poifoning  every  where  corrupt  the  Wells  and  publick  hurtful  to  the 
Fountains  }  How  many  places  have  been  burnt  under  the  (hew  of  begging  >  Where  can  you  get  more  city, 
fit  Spies  ?  Where  more  fit  Undertakers  and  Workers  of  all  manner  of  Villany ,  than  out  of  the  crew 
ofthefe^ggars? 

Some  of  them  there  are,  whobefmear  their  faces  with  foot  laid  in  water,  fo  to  feemtohavethe  to  difeo* 
Jaundice.  Butyoumayat  the  firft  fight  find  out  the  deceit,  by  the  native  whitenefsof  the  counterfeit 
coat  of  the  eye,  called  Adnata^  which  in  fuch  as  truly  have  the  Jaundice,  ufeth  to  be  died  and  over-  jaundk^ 
caft  with  a  yellowilh  colour  •>  alfo  you  may  be  more  certain  thereof^  if  you  wet  a  cloth  in  Water  of 
Spittle,  and  fo  rub  the  face  i  for  the  adventitious  ycllowncls  will  quickly  vanifh,  and  the  triife  native 
colour  (hew  it  felf. 

Some  there  be,  who  not  content  to  have  mangled,  and  filthily  exulcerated  their  limbs  with  cau- 
ftick  herbs,  and  other  cauteries  >  or  to  have  made  their  bodies  more  fwollen,  or  clfe  lean,  with  me¬ 
dicated  drinks  s  or  to  have  deformed  themfelves  fome  other  way,  butfromgoodandhoneftCiti- 
lens,  who  have  charitably  relieved  them,  they  have  ftollen  their  children,  have  broken  ordiflocated 
their  arms  and  legs,  have  cut  out  their  tongues,  have  deprefled  the  cheft  or  whole  breaft  *,  that  with 
thefe  as  their  own  children,  begging  up  and  down  the  Countrey,  they  may  get  the  more  relief,  piti¬ 
fully  complaining  that  they  came  by  this  mifchance  by  Thunder  or  Lightning,  or  foiile  other  ftrangc 
accident*  .  ’ 

Laftly,  They  part^tiie  Kingdom  amongli  themfelves  as  into  Provinces,  and  communicate  by  Let¬ 
ters  one  to  another,  what  news  or  new  quaint  devices  there  are  to  conceal  or  advance  their  Roguery : 
to  which  purpofe  they  have  invented  a  new  Language  onely  known  to  themfelves,  fo  to  diftourfe 
together,  and  not  to  be  underftbod  by  others.  {^We  here  vulgarly  term  it  of 

Dr.  F lecelle,  a  Phyficiin  of  Pafy^  intreatecLme  to  bear  him  company  to  his  Cbuhtty-hbufe  at  Cham- 
figny,  font  tmks  (tom  Paris.  Where  as  foon  as  we  arrived,  and  were  walking  ih  the  Court,  there  failing  of  the 
came  prefently  td  us  a  gdod  lufty  well  flelht  manly  woman,  begging  alms  for  St;  Fufcre  fake,  and  Fundament, 
taking  up  het  Coat  and  her  Smock,  (he  (hewed  a  great  gut  hanging  down  fome  half  a  foot,  which 
feemed  as  ifit  had  hanged  out  of  her  fundament,  whereout  there  dropped  filth  like  unto  which 
had  all  ftained  her  Legs  and  Smock,  moft  beaftly  and  filthy  to  look  upon,  FlecelJe  asked  how  long 
(he  had  been  troubled  with  this  Difeafe ;  (he  anfwered  that  it  vVas  four  years  fince  (he  firft  had  it. 

Hence  he  eafily  gathered  that  (he  played  the  counterfeit :  for  it  was  hot  likely  that  fuch  abundance 
of  purulent  matter  came  forth  of  the  bddy  of  fo  well  fle(ht  and  coloured  a  Woman  j  for  (he  would 
rather  have  been  very  lean  and  in  a  cohfumption.  Whefefore  provoked  with  juft  anger,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  wickednets  of  the  deceit,  he  rUh  upon  her  and  threw  bet  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
trod  her  under  his  feet,  and  hit  her  divers  blows  upon  the  belly,  fo  that  he  made  the  gUt  which  hung 
at  her,  to  come  away,  and  by  threatnfhg  her  with  more  grieVoUS  puni(hment,  made  her  confefs  the 
coienage,  and  that  it  was  not  her  gut,  but  of  an  Ox,  which  being  filled  with  bloud  and  milk; 
and  tied  at  both  ends,  (he  put  the  one  Of  them  into  her  fuhdainent,  and  let  the  filth  fioW  forth  at 
very  little  holes*  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  -  ,  <  , . 

Not  Very  long  ago,  a  Woman  equally  (hamelefs,  offered  her  felf  to  the  Oveifeers  of  the  Poor  of 

Parity  intreating  that  (he  might  be  entered  for  one  of  their  Penfioners,  for  that  her  Womb  was  fallen 
down  by  a  dangerous  and  difficult  birth,  wherefore  (he  was  unable  to  work  for  her  living.  Then  womb, 
they  commanded  that  (he  (hould  be  tried  and  examined,  according  to  the  cuftom,  by  the  Surgeons 
which  arc  therefore  appointed :  who  feeing  how  the  whole  bUfinefs  was  cafried,  made  report  (he  was 
a  Counterfeit,  for  (he  had  thruft  an  Oxes  bladder,  half  blown  and  befmeared  vvith  beaftly  bloud  by 
the  neck,  whereto  (he  had  faftned  a  little  Sponge,  into  theneckof  her  Womb,  for  the  Sponge  being 
filled  and  fwollen  up  by  the  accuftomed  moiftur^  of  the  Womb,  fo  held  up  the  Oxes  bladder  that 
hanged  thereat,  that  (he  mighf  fafely  go  without  any  feat  of  the  falling  of  it  out,  iieither  could  it  be 
pulled  forth  but  with  good  force*  For  this  het  device  (he  was  put  into  PrifoU,  and  being  firit  whip¬ 
ped,  was  after  banifhed.  This  cozenage  is  not  much  unlike  theirs,  who  by  fitly  applying  a  Sheeps 
paunch  to  their  groin,  counterfeit  themfelves  to  be  burden;  ,  ,  ,  , 

Anno  J)om,i^6j,  there  came  to  Par'n  a  lufty,  ftout,  and  very  fat  Norman  being  about  Of  a  B^gar 

fome  thirty  years  old,  who  begging  from  door  to  door;  did  caft  to  meet  with  rich  Women, 
very  familiarly  and  pitifully  would  relate  unto  them  her  misfortune,  faying,  (he  had  a  Snake  in  her  a  Snake 
Belly,  which  crept  in  at  her  mouth  as  (he  flept  in  a  Hemp-land :  (he  Would  let  Onfi:  feel  her  ftir,  by  in  her  b<?Iiy. 
putting  their  hand  to  her  Belly,  adding  alfo  that  (he  was  troubled  d^y  and  night  with  its  uncelTant 
gnawing  of  her  guts.  The  novelty  of  this  fad  chance,  moved  all  to  pity  and  admiraition  v  where¬ 
fore  as  much  as  they  could,  they  aflfifted  her  with  means  and  counfeh  Araongft  the  reft,  there  was 
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a  Woman  of  great  devotion  and  charity ,  who  fending  for  Doctor  Holkrius  Cbevall  and  me, 
asked  «s  if  this  Snake  could  by  any  means  be,  gotten  forth.  Hollerius  gave  her  a  ftrong  purgation, 
hoping  that  by  ftirring  up  the  expulfive  faculty,  the  Serpent. might  be  caft  forth  together  with  the 
noxious  humours.  But  this  hope  had  nofuch  fuccefs.  Wherefore  when  as  we  met  again  ,  we 
thought  it  fit  to  put  a  Specututhmatricis  into  the  neck  of  her  womb,  fo  to  fee  if  we  could  difcern 
either  head  or  tail :  but  1  making  large  dilatation  of  her  Womb,  could  fee  no  fuch  thing  i  onely  we 
obferved  a  certain  voluntary  motion,  whereof  ftie  her  felf  was  the  author,  by  contrading  and  di¬ 
lating  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  belly.  Which  when  as  we  had  obferved,  perceiving  the  deceit  an.d 
impofture ,  we  thought  good  fo  to  terrific  her,  and  make  her  eonfefs  the  deceit,  to  tell  her  that  (he 
muft  take  another,  but  that  a  more  ftrong  purgation  i  that  what  we  could  not  do  by  the  former,  as 
more  gentle,  we  might  attain  to  by  the  latter,  as  far  ftronger.  She  diffembling  all  fear,  and  confeious 
ofher  craft  and  diflimulation,  after  we  were  gone  in  the  evening,  packing  up  her  huff,  and  a  great 
deal  more  then  her  own,  (he  fecretly  hole  away,  not  bidding  her  Hoftefs  farewel ;  and  thus  at  length 
the  fraud  was  apparent,  to  the  lofs  of  the  honeft  Gentlewoman.  I  faw  this  baggage  fix  days  after, 
fitting  luftily  upon  a  Pack-horfe,  at  the  Gate  Montmartre^  and  laughing  heartily  with  fuch  as  brought 
Sea-hfh  to  Town  :  and  (he  was  returning  (as  it  was  moft  likely)  into  her  Countrey,  feeing  her  couze- 
nage  was  difeovered  here. ' 

The  craft  of  Such  as  feign  themfelves  dumb,  draw  back  and  double  their  tongues  in  their  mouths.  Such  as 
fuch  as  feign  falling  do^yn  counterfeit  the  Falling-ficknefs,  bind  ftraitly  both  their  wrifts  with  plates  of  iron,  tum- 
themfclves  to  bleand  roWl  themfelves  in  the  mire,  fprinkle  and  defile  their  heads  and  faces  with  Beafts  bloud,  and 
have  the  Fal-  whole  body.  Laftly,  by  putting  Soap  into  their  mouths,  they  foam  at  the 

Of  mch  mouth  like  thofe  that  have  the  Falling-ficknefs.  Otherforae  vyith  Flour  make  a  kind  ofelue,  whqre- 
feign  them-  with  they  befmear  their  whole  bodies,  as  if  they  had  that  Leprofie  or  Scab  that  is  vulgarly  termed 
fclves  leprous.  Malum  fan&i  Manis .  Neither  muft  we  think  this  Art  of  Counterfeiting  and  cheating  Begging  to 
be  new,  and  of  late  invention  i  for  long  ago  it  flourifhed  in  Afia  ,  even  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates^ 
as  may  appear  in  his  Book  Ve  Aere^  Locis^  &  Aquis.  But  by  how  much  this  difeafe  hath  taken 
more  deep  root,  and  grown  more  inveterate  by  procefs  of  time,  by  fo  much  it  muft  more  diligently 
and  carefully  be  looked  to  and  prevented,  by  cruelly  puniftiing  fuch  Counterfeits  :  for  that  by  this 
feigned  begging,  as  the  Nourifher  of  Sloth,  and  Shop  of  all  diftionefty,  that  which  is  taken  from 
thegood  is  beftowed  upon  the  ill,  and  one  wicked  and  counterfeit  Beggar  hurts  all  other  wretched 
people.  ' 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  jirange  or  monfirous  accidents  in  Oifeafes, 

M  ft  ho  "WTT  7  monftroufnefs  foever  was  in  the  laft  mentioned  parties,  it  was  made  up  by  the 
p^alfo^m  "  %/V/  of  Beggars  for  filthy  gain.  But  if  there  beany  monftroufnefs  in  the  following 
difeafes.  ▼  ▼  narrations,it  is  of  Nature,but  working  as  it  were  miraculoufly,  by  fome  fecret  and  occult 

A  bullet  ftiot  means  *5  for  thus  there  are  oftentimes  Monfters  in  Difeafes.  Before  the  Town  of  St.  John  de,  Angeley, 
^  Souldier  called  Fm/zeir,  of  the  Company  of  Captain  Muret,  was  wounded  with  a  Harquebuz-ihot 
on  the  belly,  between  his  navel  and  fides  i  the  bullet  was  not  taken  out,  becaufc  the  Surgeons  who 
fearched  him  diligently,  could  not  find  it :  wherefore  he  was  troubled  with  grievous  and  torment¬ 
ing  pains,  until  the  nineth  day  after  he  received  the  wound,  the  bullet  came  forth  at  his  fundamentp. 
wherefore  within  three  weeks  after  he  was  perfectly  whole.  He  was  healed  by  Simon  Crinay-, .  thp 
Surgeon  of  the  Frewc^  Companies.  -  ,  :  .i 

James  Pope^  Lord  of  St.  Albans  in  Oauphine^  was  wounded  at  the  Skirmifti  at  Chafenay^  having 
three  Harquebuz  bullets  entering  into  his  body,  one  whereof  pierced  under  his  throat,  where  it  bup- 
cheth  out  as  with  a  knot,  near  to  the  pipe  of  his  lungs,  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  Vertebr£,o^  the 
neck,  in  which  place  the  Leaden  bullet  ftuck,  and  as  yet  doth  remain.  Hereupon  he  was  affliefted 
with  many  and  fearful  fymptoms,  as  a  Fever,  and  a  great  fwelliiig  of  his  whole  neck,  fo  that  for  ten 
whole  days  he  could  fwallow  nothing  but  broths  and  liquid  things.  Yet  he  recovered,  and  remai- 
neth  well  at  this  prefent,  by  the  cure  of  James  Dalam  the  Surgeon. 

Alexander  Benedidus  makes  mention  of  a.  certain  Countryman,  who,  (hot  into  the  back;  with  .a 
dart,  drawing  out  the  (haft,  the  head  was  left  behind,  being  in  length  about  the  bredth  of  two  fin¬ 
gers,  but  hooked  and  (harp  on  the  fides.  When'  as  the  Surgeon  had  carefully  and  diligently  fought 
.  ,  for  it,  and  could  by  no  means  find  it,  he  healed  up  the  wound,  but  two  moneths  after  this  crooked 

tec  ,came  j  came  forth  at  his  fundament.  ' 

The  fame  Author  telleth  that  at  Fewee  a  Virgin  fwallowed  a  needle,  which  fome  two  years  after 
(he  voided  by  urin,  covered  over  with  a  (tony  matter,  gathered  a,bout  viftcus  humours. 

Catherine  Perlan^  the  wife  of  WiViam  Giterrier^  a  Draper  of  PdrU^  dwelling  in  the  Jewry^  as  (he  rode 
Horfe-back  into  the  Country,  a  needle  out  of  her  Pin-cu(hion,  gotunderher,  by  accident,  ran 
ning'in*atthe  fo  deep  into  her  right  buttock,  that  it  could  not  by  any  Art  or  force  be  plucked 'forth. ,  Fpur 
buttock,  came  moneths  after  (he  fent  for  me  to  come  to  her ,  and  (he  told  me  that  as  often  as  (he  had  to  do  with  her 
forth  at  the  husband,  (hefuffered  extreme  pricking  pain  in  her  right  groin's  putting  my  ^hand  thereto,- as  1 
groin.  pgij.  my  fingers  met  with  fomething  (harp  and  hard,  wherefore!  ufed  the  matter  (0,  thatldi:e;w 

forth  the  needle  all  rufty :  this  may  be  accounted  as  a  miracle,  that  Steel,  naturally  heavy,  ftiould  rij(e 
upwards  from  the  buttock  to  the  groin,  and .  pierce  the  mufcl<^s  of  the  thigh,  wftliout  caufing  an 
A  needle  in  abfeefs.  .  <  •  i  i  .  . .  1  .  . . .  ' 

•hemidftofa  Anno  Horn,  6,  the  two  Pons  oi  Laurefice  CoHo  (men  excellent  in  cutting, for  the  Stone)  took 
foTftTof  the  ^  Stone  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Wall-nut,  in  the  midft  whereof  was  a  needle,  jud  like  thofe  that 

feJadder.  Shoe-makers  ufe :  the  Patients  name  was  dwelling  in  the  Street  Gal  and,  at  the  place 

called 
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called  Mmben  at  T'Oris^  ind  1  think  he  is  yet  living.  This  Stone  was  (hewed  to  King  Charles  the 
Ninth,.  forthe,monftrOufnefsof  the  thing,  I  being  then  prefent,  which  being  given  me  by  the  Sur- 
'geon,  I  preferve  amongft  my  other  rarities. 


"The  Figure  of  a  Stone  tai^n  forth  of  the  Bladder  of  a  Confedlionerl 


Anno  Dom.  1 5  70.  the  Dutchefs  of Fer^ 
rara  at  Paris  ^  fent  for  John  Collo  to  take 
a  Stone  out  of  a  Confedioner.  This 
Stone,  though  it  weighed  nine  ounces, 
and  was  as  thick  as  ones  lift,  yet  was  it 
happily  taken  out,  the  Patient  recover¬ 
ing,  Francis  Koujfet  and  JoJeph  Javelle^ 
the  Dutchefs  Phyficians,  being  prelent. 
Yet  not  long  after  this  Confedioner 
died  by  the  ftoppage  of  his  water,  by 
reafon  of  two  other  little  hones,  which 
about  to  defcend  from  the  Kidnies  to  the 
Bladder,  ftaid  in  the  midway  of  the  Ure¬ 
ters,  The  figure  of  the  cxtrkded  hons 
was  this. 


AnnoVom.i^dp,  Laurence  Collo  the  younger,  took  three  hones  out  of  the  Bladder  of  one  dwel¬ 
ling  at  Marly^  called  commonly  Tire-vit-,  becaufe  being  troubled  with  the  Stone  from  the  tenth  year 
ofhis  age,hc  continually  fcratched  his  Yard,  each  of  the  Stones  were  as  big  as  an  Hens  Egg ,  of  co¬ 
lour  white,  they  altogether  weighed  twelve  ounces.  When  they  were  prefented  to  King  Charles, 
then  lying  at  St.  Maure  des  Faujjez^hc  made  one  of  them  to  be  broken  with  a  Hammer,  and  in  the 
midh  thereof  there  was  found  another  of  a  Chefnut  colour,  but  otherwife  much  like  a  Peach-hone. 
Thefe  three  Stones,  behowed  on  me  by  the  Brethren,  I  have  here  reprefented  to  the  life. 


^  T^he  Effigies  of  the  three  fore-mentioned  Stones,  whereof  one  is  broken. 


I  have  in  the  diheding  of  dead  Bodies,  obferved  divers  Stones  of  various  forms  and  figures,  as  of 
Pigs,  Whelps,  and  the  like.  Valechampm  telleth  that  he  faw  a  man,  which  by  an  Abfcefs  ofhis 
Loins,  which  turned  toaFihula,  voided  many  Stones  out  of  his  Kidnies,  and  yet  notwithhanding 
could  endure  to  ride  on  Horfe-back,  or  in  a  Coach.  John  Magnus,  the  Kings  moh  learned  and  skil¬ 
ful  Phyfician,  having  in  cure  a  Woman,  troubled  with  cruel  torment  and  pains  of  the  Belly  and  Fun-  ^  Stone  by 
dament,  fent  for  me,  that  by  putting  a  into  the  Fundament,  he  might  fee  if  he  could  per-  the  force  of 

ceive  any  difrcrnablc  caufe  of  fo  great  and  pertinacious  pain :  and  when  as  he  could  fee  nothing  Purging  Medi- 
which  might  further  him  in  the  finding  out  ot  the  caufe  of  her  pain  (following  Reafon  a  Guidej 
by  giving  her  often  Clyllcrs  and  Purgations,he  brought  it  fo  to  pafs,that  (he  at  length  voided  a  Stone 
at  her  Fundament  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Tennis-ball :  which  once  avoided  all  her  pain  ceafed. 

Hippocrates  tells  us  that  the  Servant  of  VyferU  in  Larijfa,  when  (he  was  young,  in  ufing  Venery  was  ^ 
much  pained,  and  yet  fometimes  without  pain,  yetlhe  never  conceived.  But  when  Ihe  was  (ixty  a  Stone  corn- 
years  old,  (he  was  pained  in  the  afternoon  as  if  (he  had  been  in  labour.  When  as  (he  one  day  before  ing  out  of  the 
noon  had  eaten  many  Leeks ,  afterward  (he  was  taken  with  a  mod:  violent  pain  far  exceeding  all 
her  former,  and  (lie  felt  a  certain  rough  thing  riling  up  in  the  orifice  of  her  womb :  but  (he  falling 
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into  a  fwound,  another  woman  putting  in  her  hand,  got  out  a  (harp  ftone  of  the  bignefs  of  a  whirl, 

and  then  (heforthwith  became  well,  and  remained  fo.  ,,  i  -.u  • 

Tn  a  certain  Woman,  who,  as  metm  tells,  for  the  fpace  of  four  Moneths  was  troubled  with  an  in- 
credible  pain  in  making  water,  two  Hones  were  found  in  her  heart,  with  many  abfceffes,  her  Kidnies 

^*i°ope™d  in  dwelling  in  the  ftreet  of  St.H»»orc,  awatry 

abfcefsinhisknee,  wherein  I  found  a  ftone,  white,  hard,  and  fmooth,  of  the  thickriefs  of  an  Al- 
No  part  of  the  which  being  taken  out,  he  recovered.  Certainly  there  is  no  part  of  the  body  wherein  ftones 

ttsmpot  Phyfician  writes,  that  a  certain  Wonian  fwallowed  a  brafs  Needle 

^  '  without  any  pain,  and  continued  a  year  after  without  feeling  or  complaining  of  it :  but  at  the  end 

AereoflhelLmolefted  with  great  pains  in  her  belly,  for  helping  of  which  fte  asked  the  advice 
oflllthe  Phyficians  Ihe  could,  making  in  the  interim  no  menoonofthe  fwallowed  Need  e.  Where- 
fore  (he  had  no  benefit  by  all  the  Medicinsftie  took;  and  (he  continued  in  pain  for  the  fpace  of 
two  ycLs  ,  untU  at  length  the  Needle  came  forth  at  a  little  hole  by  her  Navel,  and  (he  recovered 

'^'^'A&hoiar  named  Chambelant,  a  Native  ofBoioge/,  a  Student  in  ParU, 

fwallowed  a  ftalk  of  Grafs,  which  came  afterwards  whole  out  between  two  of  his  ribs,  with  the  great 
■  ■  tV  ~h"]  ■  daneer  of  the  Scholars  life.  For  it  could  not  come  there  unlefs  by  paffing  or  breaking  through  the 
igl beaten  lun|,  t^^  ““J  the  intercoftal  mufclesi  yet  he  recovered,  frrarteand 

fwal.  "SSrSeoXMon^^^^^  theMarftial  o(  MUe,  told  me  that  Fr«cirG»,ti«rt  the  Chirur- 
uwed,  came  ^  Sommiers  \  fmall  Village  fome  eight  miles  from  Mompeher,  had  in  cute,  and  healed  a  certain 

rS  wZ  was  forced byVievesifwallow  aKnife  f  *V“v!«  tettiS^^^ 
handle  of  the  thicknefs  of  ones  thumb :  he  kept  it  the  fpace  of  half  a  year,  yet  with  great  pii ,  ai  a 

he  fell  much  away,  but  yet  was  not  in  a  Confumption,  until  at  length  an  abfeefs  rifing  in 
with  great  ftorr^^^  Lking  quitture,  the  Knife  was  there  taken  forth  rn  the  prefence  of  the  Ju- 

mtZfXZ,  who  fwallowed  the  point  of  a  Sword  of  the 
lengt"™^^^^^  it  at  his  Fundament  on  the  twelfth  day  following,  yet  with 

arln*  f-Kpreare  vet  living;  Gentlemen  of  Br/Vizm/,  who  were  eye-witneffes  thereof. 

mrehav^beeSryW^^^^^^ 

............  Wombs,  as  that  the  bones  have  broke  themfelves  a  paflage  forth  at  the  Navel,  but  the 

reS  of  diff"  sTt  wereintoquitture,  flowed  out  by  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  the  fundament,  the 

nfantsoutof  Mothers  remaining  alive,  as  observes  out  o  Mntkpr  Have 

he  Womb  T  i  '  ZL  ftrange  that  there  have  beeh  Women,  who  troubled  with  a  fit  of  the  (Mother,  have 

hin  three  whole  days  Without  motion,  without  breathing,  or  pulfe  that  were  any  way  apparent,  and 

mctc/dS  A  «rmTn^™ng  man,«  tells, by  fomewhat  too  vehement  Exercife  was  taken  ^ 

L'eTtoue.  “'f  oSl^^rEggXrdn' -^^ittute  exquifitely 

t^rand^qMJffi  hadIgLtFever,  and  was  much  diftempered,  yet 

«  ScMaun  des  Faufez,  a  Widow  of  forty  y^rs  old 

beinrfick“a^ertian/ever,inthebeginningV 

tnppther  therewith  three  hairy  Worms,  in  figure,  colour,  and  magnitude  like  W  orms  caiiea 
Blr  theyliveS  eight  whole  days  after  without  any  food :  theChi- 

rurgeon  of  AisTown  brought  them  to  Dr.  Mite,  who  (hewed  themtoFem,LcCrop,  Manfeot, 

rhUnarration  ^"TWs^So^nfS’ry  ttS^ufof  the  Chronicles  ^  f'^teml.ed'mte  hanged  “hi 

ation,buc  aU  themcan  _ n.  .u.  and  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  many. 
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^^T^Sto"' aXmongft^^  -d  th'at  it  would  be  for  the  g~d  of  ™„y, 

K  tS^dewand  dffeern  with  their  eyes  the  parts  themfelves  wherein  fo«“da  d.feale  d,d 

breedi  and^hat  it  might  be  done  much  better  in  a  jivmg  than  in  a  drad  ^  that  they  i^h 

make  trial  upon  the  body  of  the  Frank-Archer,  who  had  formerly  '^^Xn 'parts^^^^^ 

The  King  granted  their  requeft  i  wherefore  openmg  his  bedy,  they  v'^"  reftoted^a^h  part  to 

fatisfied  fhemfelves  as  much  as  they  defired,  and  having  diligently  ""j,  “"f ‘yXeranreme^  wiS 
ifsoronernlace  the  body,  by  the  Kings  command  was  fewed  up  again,  and  drelied  andcureawitn 

gX^re.  I? camefo  pafs,  that  thi  Frank-Archer  recovered  in  a  few  days,  and  getting  his  par- 
‘‘“XXirWto  tt«s?th^ a  Woman  mUed  Viaoria,  having  loft  ^  her  teeth,  and 

a  received  in  his  ham,  -h^eby  the  two  tmi  ons  bm^ing  he  h  m 

werequite  cutafundk  He  took  this  order  in  thecure  i  he  eaufed  the Pati  nt  to  b  "dh^^ 
he  fewed  together  the  ends  of  the  cut  tendons,  then  placed  the  member  m  that  ‘i^XS  a  memo- 
that  Art,  thit  at  length  hehealed  the  wound,  thePatient  not  halting  at  all.  Truly  this  is  a  memo¬ 
rable  thing,  and  carefully  and  heedfully  to  be  imitated  by  the  young  ^hirurgeon. 

Howmtiy  have  I  fee.1  who  wounded  and  thruft  through  the  body  wit^^^^^^^ 

Bullets  have  had  portion  of  the  brain  cut  off  by  a  wound  of  the  head,  an  arm  or  taken  aw  y  y 

a  Cannon-bullet,  yet  have  recovered  i  and  how  many  on  the  contrary,  have  le  g  ^ 

wounds, not  worth  the  fpcaking  of? 


--  -  ■  .  .  -  -  -  ■  .  .  ..  ,->■  ■  . ^ 
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mit 


A  certain  nian  was  (hot  near  to  his  groin  with  an  Arrow,  whom  we  have  feen,  faith  Hippo- 
crates  ,  and  he  recovered  beyond  all  mens  cxpedation.  The  arrows  head  was  not  taken  forth,  for 
it  was  very  deep  in,  neither  did  the  wound  bleed  very  much,  neither  did  he  halt :  but  we  found  the 
head  and  took  it  forth  iix  years  after  he  was  hurt.  Now  Hippocrates  gives  no  reafonofits  fo  long 
flay,  but  that  he  faith  it  might  be  fufpeded  it  lay  hid  between  the  Nerves,  and  that  no  Vein  or  Ar¬ 
tery  was  cut  therebyk 


C  H  A  P.  XX* 

Of  the  roonderful  original^  or  breeding  of  fame  Creatures, 

WE  have  read  in  Boiftey,  that  a  certain  Workman  of  Avignion^  when  as  he  lived  in  that 
City,  opened  a  leaden  Coffin,  wherein  a  dead  body  lay,  that  was  fo  clofely  foldered 
that  the  air  could  not  get  in  *,  and  as  he  opened  it,  he  was  bitten  by  a  Serpent  that  lay 
therein,  with  fo  venomous  and  deadly  a  bite,  that  it  had  near  tohavecoft  him  his  life.  Yet  the 
original  caufe  of  this  Creature  is  not  fo  prodigious  as  hefuppofeth,  for  it  is  an  ufual  thing  for  a  Ser¬ 
pent  to  breed  of  any  putrifed  carkafs,  but  chiefly  of  mans. 

Baptijla  Leo  writes,  that  in  the  time  of  Pope  Martin  the  fifth,  there  was  a  live  Serpeiit  found  en- 
clofed  in  a  vafl:  but  folid  Marble,  no  chink  appearing-  in  fuch  denfe  folidity,  whereby  this  living  Crea¬ 
ture  might  breath. 

Whilcfl  in  my  Vineyard,  that  is  at  Meudon,  I  caufed  certain  huge  ftones  to  be  broken  to  pieces,  a 
Toad  was  found  in  the  midfl:  of  one  of  them.  When  as  I  much  admired  thereat,  becaufe  there  was 
no  fpace  wherein  this  Creature  fhould  be  generated,  increafe,  or  live,  the  Stone-cutter  wifhed  me 
not  to  marvel  thereat^fbr  it  was  a  common  thing,  and  that  he  fawit  almoftevery  day.  Certainly 
it  may  come  to  pafs,  that  from  the  more  moifl:  portion  of  jftones,  contained  in  places  moift  and  un¬ 
der  ground,  and  the  celeftial  heat  mixing  and  diffufing  it  felf  over  the  whole  mgfs  of  the  W  orld,  the 
matter  may  be  animated  for  the  generation  of  thefe  creatures. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

Of  the  vQondrom  nature  of  fome  marine  things,  and  other  living  creatures, 

THelafl:  mentioned  creatures  were  wonderful  in  their  original,  or  rather  in  their  growth :  but 
thefe  which  follow,  though  they  be  not  wonderful  of  themfelves,  as  thofe  that  confift  of 
their  own  proper  nature,  and  that  working  well  and  after  an  ordinary  manner  j  yet  they 
are  wondrous  to  us,  or  rather  monftrous,  for  that  they  are  not  very  familiar  to  us.  For  the  rarity 
and  vaftnefs  of  bodies,  is  in  fome  fort  monftrous.  Of  this  fort  there  are  many-,  efpecially  i^jbe  Sea, 
whofe  focret  corners  and  receptacles  are  not  pervious  to  men :  as  Tritons,  which  from  the  middle  up¬ 
wards  are  reported  to  have  the  fliape  of  men  :  and  the  Sirens,  Nereides,  ox  Meremaids,  who  (according 
to  Bliny)  have  the  faces  of  women,  and  fcaly  bodies  •>  yea,  whereas  they  have  the  fhape  of  man  \  nei- 
thcr  yet  can  the  fore^mentioned  confufion  and  conjundtion  of  feeds  take  any  place  here,  for  as  we 

latclyfaid,they  confift  of  their  own  proper  nature*  '  o  a  ♦ 

When  Afcwi*  was  Prefident  Egypt,  and  walked  on  the  banks  of  Nilus,  hefaw  a  Sea-monfter  in 
the  fhape  of  a  man  coming  forth  of  the  Waters  i  his  fhape  was  juft  like  to  a  man  even  to  the  middle, 
with  his  countenance  compofed  to  gravity,  his  hair  yellow,  yet  intermixed  with  fome  grey ,  tus  fto- 
mach  bony,  his  arms  orderly  made  and  jointed,  his  other  parts  ended  in  a  Fifh.  Three  days  after  in 
the  morning,  there  was  feen  another  Sea-monfter,  butwith  fhape  or  contenanceof  a  woman,  as  ap¬ 
peared  by  her  face,  her  long  hair,  and  fwollen  breaftst  both  thefe  Monfters  continued  fo  long  above 
water,  that  any  one  might  view  them  very  well. 


*fhe  Effigies  of  the  Triton  W  Siren  of  Nilus* 


/ 

In  our  times  (faitH  Kondeletius)  in  Nortpoy  was  a  monfter  taken  in  a  tempeftuous  Sea,  the  which  as 
many  as  faw  it,  prcfently  termed  a  Monk,  by  reafon  of  the  fhape  which  you  may  here  fee  fet  forth. 


The 
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7he  Figure  of  a  Fijh  refemhling  a  Monkf  fhe  Figure  of  a  Fijhin  the  habit  orjhape  of  a  dijhof. 


Anno  T>om.  1531.  there  was  feen  a  Sea-monfter  in  the  habit  of  a  Bifliop,  covered  over  with  fcalcs : 
Kondoletm  and  Gefner  have  deferibed  it. 

Gefner  profefleth  that  he  received  from  Jerome  Cardane  this  Monfterj  having  the  head  of  a  Bear,  the 
feet  and  hands  of  an  Ape. 


fhe  Effigies  of  a  Sea-monfier  headed  Hkg  a  Bear, 


s  ikib.S,  chml 


'  "The  Effigies  of  a  Lion-Uk^  fcaly  Sea-monfier, 


Not  long  before  the  death  of 
Pope  Baul  the  Third,  in  the  midft 
of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea ,  a  Monfter 
was  taken ,  and  prefented  to  the 
SuccelTor  of  this  Faul :  it  was  in 
fhape  and  bignefs  like  to  a  Lion, 
but  all  fcaly  •,  and  the  voice  was 
like  a  mans  voice.  It  was  brought 
to  Kome  to  the  great  admiration 
of  all  men,  but  it  lived  not  long 
there  being  deftitute  of  its  own 
natural  place  and  nourifliment, 

<  as  it  is  reported  by  Thilip  Foreji. 


An.  Dunt.  1523.  the  third  day  of  November^  there  was  feen  at  Rome  this  Sea-monfter,  of  the  bignefs 
ofa  child  of  live  years  old,  like  to  a  man  even  to  the  Navel,  except  the  Ears  5  in  the  other  parts  it 
refemblcd  aFi(h. 

rhe 
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"the  Effigies  of  a  Sea-mnfier  ve>itbamans  Pace, 


Gefner  makes  mention  of  this  Sea-Monfter,  and  faith  that  he  had  the  Figure  thereof  from  a  Pain¬ 
ter,  who  took  it  from  the  very  Fi[h,  which  hefawat  Antwerp,  The  head  looks  very  ghaftly,  ha-  « 
ving  two  horns,  prick-ears,  and  arms  not  much  unlike  a  man,  but  in  the  other  parts  it  was  like  a 
Fi(h.  It  was  taken  in  the  Illyrian  Sea,  as  it  came  afhore  out  of  the  wafer  to  catch  a  little  child :  for 
being  hurt  by  ftones  caft  by  Fifhermen  that  faw  it,  it  returned  a  while  after  to  the  (hore  from  whence 
it  fled,  and  there  died. 

"The  Effigies  ofaSea-Vevil, 


I  '  Gefner  tells  us  that  a  Sca-Monftcr,  with  the  head,  mane,  and  breaft  of  a  Horfe,  and  the  reft  of  hfe 
i  body  likeaFifh,  was  feen  and  taken  in  the  Ocean  Sea,  brought  to  Rome^  and  prefented  to  the 

Pope, 

I  Olaus  Magnus  tells  that  a  Sea-Monfter  taken  at  Bergen ,  with  the  head  and  ftiape  of  a  Calf,  was  gi- 
'  ven  him  by  a  certain  Englifti  Gentleman.  The  like  of  which  was  prefented  lately  to  King  Charles 
the  Nineth,  and  was  long  kept  living  in  the  Waters  at  Fount ain^hleau^  and  it  went  oft-times  alhorCf 
This  is  much  different  from  the  common  Sea-Calf  pr  Seal. 


"Ihe  Effigies  of  atnonfirous  ^  Sea-Calf 


This  great  Monfter  was  feen  in  the  Ocean  Sea,  with  the  head  of  a  Boar,  buf  longer  tusks,  (harp 
and  cutting,  with  fcales  fet  in  a  wondpful  order,  as  you  may  fee  by  the  following  Figure. 


^  This  herefi<; 
gured  is  the 
Sea-Morfe,  ta¬ 
ken  common¬ 
ly  by  our  men 
in  their  Green- 
Uni  Voyages ; 
and  I  judge 
the  Sea-boar 
and  Elephant 
to  be  the  fame, 
but  that  the 
Painter  hath 
Ihewed  his 
skill  too  much 
in  the  one:and 
the  bther  is  an 
old  Morfe,  as 
this  here  figu¬ 
red  is  a  young 
ene. 
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"Ihe  Effigies  of  a  Sea-bore* 


Olam  Magnus  writes  that  this  Monfter  was  taken  at  Thyle^  an  Ifland  of  the  North,  Jnno  jDow.i  538. 
it  was  of  a  bignefs  almoft  incredible,  as  that  which  was  feventy  two  foot  long, ‘and  fourteen  high,  and 
feven  foot  between  the  eyes :  now  the  liver  was  fo  large  that  therewith  they  filled  five  Hogiheads*, 
the  head  refembled  a  Swine,  ’having  as  it  were  a  half  Moon  on  the  back^  and  three  eyes  in  the  midft 
of  his  fidesi  his  whole  body  was  fcaly. 


“The  Effigies  of  a  tnonfirous  Sea-Smne. 


The Sea-Elephant^2isHe&orBoetm writes  inhlsdci^cnptiono^  Scotland^  it  is  a  Creature  that  lives 
both  in  the  Water  and  aftiore,  having  two  teeth  like  to  Elephants,  with  which  as  oft  as  he  defires  to 
Jdeep,  he  hangs  himfelf  upon  a  Rock,  and  then  he  fleeps  fo  foundly,  that  Mariners  feeing  him  at  Sea, 
have  time  to  come  afliore  and  bind  him,  by  calling  ftrong  ropes  about  him.  But  when  as  he  is  not 
awakened  by  this  means,  they  throw  ftones  at  him,  and  make  a  great  noife  •,  with  which  awakened 
he  endeavours  to  leap  back  into  the  Sea  with  his  accuftomed  violence,  but  finding  himfelf  fail,  he 
grows  fo  gentle,  that  they  may  deal  with  him  as  they  pleafe.  Wherefore  they  then  kill  him,  take 
out  his  fat  and  divide  or  cut  his  skin  into  thongs,  which  becaufe  they  are  ftrong  and  do  not  rot,  are 
much  efteemed  of. 

^he  Effigies  of  a  Sea-Elephant, 


The  Brabians  of  Mount  which  runs  alongftthe  Red  Sea,  chiefly  feed  on  a  Fifh  called 

Orobone,  which  is  very  terrible  and  much  feared  by  other  Filh,  being  nine  or  ten  foot  long,  and  of  the 

breadth  agreeable  thereto,  and  it  is  covered  with  fcales  like  a  Crocodile.  ^  ^ 

A  Crocodile  is  a  vaft  Creature,  coming  fometimes  to  be  fifteen  foot  long ,  and  teeing  it  is  a  Crea¬ 
ture  that  doth  not  bring  forth  young,  but  eggs,  it  ufeth  at  the  moft  to  lay  fome  fixty  eggs,  no  bigger 
than  Goofe  eggs,  riling  to  fuch  bignefs  from  fo  fmall  beginnings  (tor  the  hatched  young  one  is  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  egg)  (he  is  very  long  lived.  *  , 
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It  hath  fo  fmall  and  ufelcfs  a  tongue,  that  it  may  feem  to  have  none  at  all.  Wherefore  feeing  it 
lives  both  on  Land  and  Water  i  as  it  lives  on  Land  it  is  to  be  taken  for  a  tongue,  but  as  it  lives  part 
of  the  life  in  the  Water,  it  hath  no  ufe  of  a  tongue,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  reputed  one.  For 
Fifties  either  wholly  want  tongues,  or  elfe  have  them  fo  impedite  and  bound,  that  they  ferye  for 
little  ufe.  The  Crocodile  onely  of  all  other  things  moves  the  upper  jaW,  the  lower  remaining  unmo¬ 
vable  :  for  her  feet,  they  are  neither  good  to  take  nor  hold  any  thing  ■,  foe  hath  eyes  not  unlike  thofe 
of  Swine,  long  teeth  {landing  forth  of  the  mouth,  moll:  foarp  claws,  a  fcaly  skin,  fo  hard  that  no 
weapon  can  pierce  it.  Of  the  Land  Crocodile  (tefembling  this  both  Land  and  Water  one)  is  made 
the  Medicin  Crocodilea,  moll  lingular  for  fore-eyes,  being  anointed  with  the  juice  of  Leeks,  it  is  good 
againft  fuffulions  or  dimnefs  of  the  light  •,  it  takes  away  freckles,  pufiles,  and  fpots  i  the  Gall  anointed 
On  the  eyes  helps  Catarads,  but  the  bloud  clears  the  fight.  , 

T/jer/et  faith  they  live  in  the  Fountains  of  the  River  or  rather  in  a  lake  flowing  from  the 
fame  Fountains,  and  that  he  faw  fome  that  •  were  fix  paces  long,  and  a  yard  crofs  the  back ,  fo  that 
their  very  looks  were  formidable.  They  catch  them  thus :  When  as  the  Water  of  Nilm  falls,  the 
Egyptians  let  down  a  line,  having  thereto  faftned  an  iron  hook  of  fome  three  pound  weight,  made 
very  large  and  llrong  i  upon  this  hook  they  put  a  piece  of  the  flefo  of  a  Camel  or  fome  other  Beall 
which  when  as  he  fees,  he  prefently  falls  upon  it,  and  devours  it  hook  and  all,  wherewith  when  he 
finds  himfelf  to  be  cruelly  pulled  and  pinched,  it  would  delight  you  to  fee  how  he  frets  and  leaps  alofti 
then  they  draw  him  thus  hooked,  by  little  and  little  to  thefliore,  and  fallen  the  rope  furely  to  the 
next  tree ,  left  he  foould  fall  upon  them  that  are  about  him  i  then  with  Prongs,  and  fuch  things  they 
fo  belabour  his  belly,  whereas  his  skin  is  foft  and  thin,  that  at  length  they  kill  him,  anduncafing 
him,  they  make  ready  his  flefo  and  eat  it  for  delicious  food.  John  Lereus  in  hisHiftory  oiBrafil, 
writes  that  the  Salvages  of  that  Countrey  willingly  feed  upon  Crocodiles,  and  that  he  favv  fome 
who  brought  into  their  houfes  young  ones,  wherewith  their  Children  gathering  about  it,  would 
play  without  receiving  any  harm  thereby. 

True  (faith  Pliny)  is  that  common  opinion,  Whatfoever  is  brought  forth  in  any  part  of  Nature, 
that  alfois  in  the  Sea,  and  many  other  things  over  and  above,  that  are  in  no  other  place.  You 
mav  perceive  that  there  are  not  onely  the  refemblances  of  living  Creatures,  but  alfo  of  other  things  > 
if  you  look  upon  the  Sword,  Saw,  Cucumer,  like  infmelland  colour  to  that  of  the  Earth,  that 
you  may  lefs  wonder  at  the  Sea-feather  and  Grape,  whofe  Figures  I  have  here  given  you  out  of 

Kondoletius*  ,  .  .  .  •  i  r  r  i 

The  Sea-feather  is  like  thofe  feathers  of  Birds  which  are  worn  in  hats  for  ornament,  after  they 

are  trimmed  and  dreft  for  that  purpofe.  The  Fifoermen  call  them  Sea-pricks,  for  that  one  end  of 
them  refembleth  the  end  of  a  mans  yard  when  the  prepuce  is  drawn  off  it.  As  long  as  it  is  alive  it 
fwells  and  becomes  fometimes  bigger  and  fometimes  lefler  j  but  dead,  it  becomes  very  flaccid  and 

lank:  it  foines  bright  on  the  night  like  a  Star.  ^  ^  , 

You  may  by  this  gather,  that  this  which  we  here  exprefs,  is  the  Grape  whereof  Pltny  makes  men¬ 
tion  becaufe  in  the  furface  and  upper  part  thereof  it  much  refembles  a  fair  bunch  of  Grapes  i  it  is 
fomewhat  longifo  like  a  mifoapen  Club,  and  hangs  upon  a  long  ftalk  the  inner  parts  are  nothing 

butconfufion,fometimesdiftinguifoedwith  little  glandules,  like  that  we  have  here  figured  alone  by 

it  felf.  17^ 

*The  F ignre  of  iheS ea~feather  and  Grape . 

5^ 


The  Croco- 
codile  onely 
moves  the 
per  jaw. 

Expmdt  dili¬ 
gent  er  Plinii 
loom,  lib, 2^, 

C.8. 

Csfmograph. 
tom.i.l.2.c.8. 
How  they  take 
Crocodiles. 


Cap.io, 


Lib  wp.i,’ 


v\'^ 


In  the  Sea  near  the  Iftand  Hijj>aniola  in  the  Weft- Indies,  there  may  be  feen  many  monftrous  Fifties, 
amongft  which  Tkvet  in  his  Cofmography  thought  this  moft  rare  and  obferyable,  which  in  thevuL 
ear  Language  of  the  Natives  is  termed  Jloes,^  For  it  is  juft  like  a  Goofe,  with  a  long  and  ftrait  neck, 
with  the  head  ending  foarp,  or  in  a  Cone,  not  much  unlike  a  Sugar-pear,  it  is  no  bigger  than  a 
Goofe,  it  wanteth  fcales,  it  hath  four  fins  under  the  belly  for  fwimming  ^  when  it  is  above  water  you 

would  fay  that  it  were  a  Goofe.  ^  j 

The  Sarmatian,  or  Eaftein  German  Ocean  contains  Filhes  Unknown  to  hot  Countries,  and  very 
monftrous.  Such  is  that  which  refembling  a  Snail,  equals  a  Barbel  in  magnitude  of  body,  and  a 
Stag  in  thelargenefs  and  branches  of  her  horns ;  the  ends  of  her  horns  are  rounded  as  it  were  into 
littll  Balls  (hilling  like  unto  Pearls,  the  neck  is  thick,  the  eyes  (hilling  like  unto  little  candles,  with 
a  loundKh  nofe  fetwith  hairs  like  to  a  Cats,  the  mouth  wide,  whereunder  hangs  a  piece  offlelh 
very  uulv  to  behold.  It  goes  on  four  legs,  with  fo  many  broad  and  crooked  feet,  the  which 
withafongtail,  and  varieiated  like  a  Tiger,  ferves  het  forUns  to  fwim  withal.  This  Creature 
isfotimerous,  that  though  it  bean  Amphibmm,,  that  is,  which  lives  both  in  the  Water  andafoore, 
yet  ufually  it  keeps  it  feT  in  the  Sea,  neither  doth  it  come  afoore  to  feed,  unlefs  in  a  very  clear 

feafon  The  flefo  thereof  is  very  good  and  grateful  meat,  and  the  bloud  mcdicinable  for  iuch  as 

Ggg  2  have 


^ .  # 
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fes  good  for 
the  Leprofie, 
Topt.lib.2o, 


The  bloud  of  have  their  livers  ill  afFeded,  or  their  lungs  ulcerated,  as  the  bloud  of  great  Tortoifes  is  good  for  the 
great  Tortoi-  Leprofie.  thevet  in  his  Cofmography  affirmeth  that  he  faw.this  in  'Denmark. 

In  a  deep  Lake  of  Frefli  water,  upon  which  ftands  the  great  City  ox  Town  oithemijHtian,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Mexico,  which  is  built  upon  Piles,  like  as  Venice  is,  there  is  found  a  Fith  of  the  bignefs  of 
a  Calf,  called  by  the  Southern  Sal  vages  Andura,  but  by  thofe  of  the  place,  and  the  Spaniards  the  Con¬ 
querors  of  that  place,  Hoga,  It  is  headed  and  eared  almoft  like  a  Swine  i  from  the  chaps  hang  five 
long  bearded  appendices ,  of  the  length  of  fome  half  a  foot,  like  the  beard  of  a  Barbel.  It  hath  fle(h 
very  grateful  and  good  to  eat.  It  bringeth  forth  live  young  like  as  the  Whale.  As  it  fwims  in 
Waters  itfeems  green,  yellow,  red,  and  oftnany  colours,  like  a  Chameleon:  it  ismoft  frequently 
converfant  about  the  Shore-fides  of  the  Lake,  and  there  it  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Tree  called 
called  Hoga,  whence  alfo  the  Filh  hath  its  name.  It  is  fearfully  toothed,  and  a  fierce  Fiih,  killing  and 
devouring  fuch  as  it  meeteth  withal,  though  they  be  bigger  than  her  felf :  which  is  the  reafon  why 
the  Fiftierracn  chiefly  defire  to  kill  her,  as  Thevet  affirmeth  in  his  Cofmography. 

T^he  monfir  OHS  Fijh  Hoga. 


A ndrerfi 'thevet  in  his  Co(^mo^x3Lphy  writes,  that  as  he  failed  to  America,  he  faw  infinite  ftore  of 
flying  Fiflies,  called  by  the  Salvages  Fulampech,  whorifing  out  of  the  Water,  flie  fome  fifty  paces,  efca- 
ping  by  that  means  from  other  greater  fifli  that  think  to  devour  them. 

This  kirtd  offlyiug  Fiih  exceeds  not  the  bignefs  of  a  Mackrel,  is  round-headed,  with  ablcwifh 
back,  two  wings  which  equal  the  length  of  almoft  all  their  body.  They  oft-times  flie  in  fuch  a  mul¬ 
titude,  that  they  fall  foul  upon  the  fails  of  Ships,  whileft  they  hinder  one  anothers  flight,  and  by  this 
means  they  fall  upon  the  Decks,  and  become  a  prey  to  the  Sailers :  which  fame  thing  wc  have  .read 
confirmed  by  John  Lereus  in  his  Hiftory  o^Brefil, 

In  the  Venetian  Gu\^,  between  Venice  and  Kavenna,  two  miles  above  AnnoDom,  i^%o, 

there  was  taken  a  flying  Fi(h,  very  horrible-  and  monftrous,  being  four  foot  long,  it  had  a  very  great 
head,  with  two  eyes  (landing  in  a  line,  and  notone  againft  another,  with  two  ears,  and  a  double 
mouth,  a  fnout  very  fleftiy  and  green,  two  wings,  five  holes  in  her  throat,  like  thofe  of  a  Lamprey, 
a  tail  an  ell  long,  at  the  jetting  on  whereof  there  were  two  little  wings.  This  Monfter  was  brought 
alive  to  ^ioza,  and  preicnted  to  the  chief  of  the  City,  as  a  thing  whereof  the  like  had  not  been  for¬ 
merly  feen. 

"the  Figure  of  a  monjirous  flying  FiJh. 


There 
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There  are  fo  many  and  different  forts  of  (hells  to  be  found  in  the  Sea,  that  it  may  be  truly  faid, 
that  Nature,  the  jband-maid  of  the  Almighty,  difports  it  felf  in  the  framing  of  them.  Info  great 
diverfity  I  have  chiefly  made  choice  of  three  to  treat  of  here,  asthofe  that  are  worthy  of  the  grea- 
tert  admiration.  Inthefelie  hid  certain  little  Filhes,  as  Snails  in  their  (hells,  which  calls 

Cancellij  andheaffirmeth  them  to  be  the  common  companions  of  the  ^crufted  and  lhell-fi(hes,  as 
thofe  which  in  their  or  kind  are  like  toLobfters,  and  ufetobebred  without  (hcfls  s  but  as 
they  creep  into  (hells,  and  there  inhabit,  they  are  like  to  (hell-(i(hes.  It  is  one  of  thefe  that  is  termed 
the  Hermit.  He  hath  two  fomewhat  long  and  (lender  horns,  under  which  are  his  eyes,  always 
ftanding  out  of  his  head,  as  thofe  which  he  cannot  pluck  or  draw  in,  as  Crabs  can.  His  fore-feet 
have  claws  upon  them,  wherewith  he  defends  himfelf,  and  carries  meat  to  his  mouth,  Slaving  two 
other  on  each  lide,  and  a  third  being  a  leffer,  the  which  he  ufeth  in  going.  The  female  lays  eggs, 
which  hang  forth  at  her  back  part  as  iHthey  were  put  upon  a  thred,  being  joined  together  by  cer¬ 
tain  little  membranes.  Laflly,  in  the"”  opinion  of  JElimij  the  CanceUm^  or  fmall  Cray-hlh  is  born 
naked  and  without  a  (hell,  but  within  a  while  after,  (he  of  many  which  (he  finds  empty,  makes  choice 
of  a  fit  one,  and  when  as  grown  bigger,  (he  cannot  be  contained  or  dwell  any  longer  therein ,  or 
elfe  being  fliraulated  with  a  natural  delire  of  copulation,  (he  removes  into  a  more  capacious  and 
convenient  one.  Thefe  little  Cray-filhes  oft-times  fight  together  for  their  habitation,  and  the  ftron- 
gcr  carries  away  the  empty  (hell,  or  elfe  makes  the  weaker  to  quit  poffeilion’.  Now  the  (hell  is  either 
of  a  Nerita  or  Tptrbo^  and  oft-times  of  a  (mall  purple  j  and  entering  into  poffeffion,  (he  carries  it  about, 
there  feeds  and  grows,  and  then  feeks  a  more  capacious  one,  as  Arifiotle  faith  in  the  formerly-cited 
place. 


4.D« 

ca^.n^. 

crufted  is 
meant  Crabs, 
Lobfters , 
Shrimps,  and 
fuch  like. 

The  deferipti- 
on  of  the  Her¬ 
mit  Cray-fifh. 

Lib.y.cap.^i. 


They  change 
their  habita¬ 
tion  for  two 
caufes. 


T^he  Effigies  of  the  empty  Shells  rphereinto  the  Cancelli  ufe  to  creep  to  drvelh 
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Some  think  that  this  Bernard  the  Hermit  is  that  kind  of  Cancellus  which  is  by  Vliny  termed 
Pinnoter '•>  but  in  truth  the  Pinnoter  is  not  a  hind  of  CanceJiHf.,  or  Cray-fifh,  but  of  a  little  Crab. 
Now  in  Arifiotle  there  is  much  difference  between  Cancellm  and  Cancer  parvus^  though  Pliny  may 
feem  to  confound  them  for  he  is  bred  naked,  having  his  crufi:  onely,  but  without  a  (hell :  where¬ 
fore  feeing  that  by  Nature  he  wants  it,  he  diligently  fearches  for  it,  knd  dwells  in  it,  when  as  he  hath 
found  it :  But  the  Pinnoter  is  not  bred  by  it  felf  alone,  but  in  Pinfj£  and  fome  others  ,  and  he  chan- 
geth  not  his  habitation,  becaufe  (as  Arifiotle  thinks)  being  of  the  kind  of  Dwarf-Crab^,  it  never 
grows  big,  neither  dwells  it  in  empty  (hells.  Now  the  Pinna^  or  Pw,  is  a  kind  of  lhell-fi(h  it 
breeds  in  muddy  places,  and  is  always  open,  neither  is  it  at  any  time  without  a  Companion,  which 
they  therefore  call  the  Pinnoter.,  oiPinnophylax,  (ue.)  the  Pin-keeper,  as  P%  faith.  Verily  that 
thefe  things  are  thus,  you  may  plainly  perceive  by  thefe  words  of  Athen£m,  Chryftppns  Solenfis  %, 
Ve  Honefi,&Volupt,fd^\.t\  the  Pinna  md  Pinnoter  aflTift' and  further  each  other,  neither  can  they  live 
afunder.  The  Pinna  may  be  referred  to  the  kind  of  Oiflers,  but  the  Pinnoter  is  a  Dwarf-Crab : 
the  Pinna  opens  her  (hell  for  the  little  fifhes  to  enter  theteinto  s  the  Pinnoter  (fands  by,  obferving  if 
any  come  in-,  which  if  they  do,  he  gives  the  Pi«  notice  thereof  by  biting,  who  prefently  thereupon 
(huts  her  (hell,  and  fo  they  feed  together  upon  that  they  catch  by  this  means.  Thus  Athen£m.  She 
is  alfo  for  this  her  craft  mentioned  by  Plut  arch  iohXs  Writings.  The  Pinnoter  is  fometimes  called  by 

Pliny,  Cancer  dapis  affe&ator,  •  />  -i  j 

But  that  which  by  thefe  Authors  is  attributed  to  the  Dwarf-Crab,  the  fame  by  Cicero  is  afcribed 
to  the  little  Shrimp :  Now  the  (faith  he)  opening  her  two  large  (hells,  enters  into  confederacy 
with  the  little  Shrimp  for  getting  of  food  i  wherefore  when  little  Fi(hes  fwim  into  her  gaping  (hell, 
then  the  Pinna,  admoniflied  by  the  Shrimps  biting  her,  (huts  her  (helU  thus  tWo  unlike  Creatures 
get  their  living  together.  But  Plutarch  feems  to  make  the  Pinna  to  be  the  Pearl-Oifter  in  that  Work 
of  his,  whereas  he  enquireth  whether  the  craft  of  Water  or  Land-beafts  be  the  greatef. 


what  the  P/«- 

BotftjOrDwarf- 
Crab  is. 


What  the 
na  is. 

Lib.^.cap.^z. 

Lib.y.Deipna. 


The  familiari¬ 
ty  and  craft  of, 
the  Ftnna  and 
Pinnoter, 
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P//».  amongft  the  moft  miraculous  Fiihes  may  fitly  be  placed  the  Namilos,  or  Sailer »  of  fome  called 

f*  29.  ^  Pompylos(\t  is  thought  to  be  a  kind  of  Folypu^Jit  comes  with  the  face  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  Sea,rai- 

fing  it  felf  by  little  and  littlCjthat  carting  forth  all  the  water  by  a  pipejas  if  it  had  a  Pumpjit  eafily  floatsi 
then  putting  back  the  two  firft 
tendrils  or  arms,  it  extends  be¬ 
tween  them  a  membrane  of 
wondrous  finenefs  or  thinnefs, 
which  gathering  air  like  as  a 
Sail,  and  (he  rowing  with  the 
rert  of  her  arms,  guides  her  felf 
with  her  tail  in  the  midrt,  as  a 
Rudder.  Thus  (he  fails  along 
in  imitation  of  Pinnaces ,  and 
if  any  thing  affright  her,  (he 
prefen tly  takes  in  Water,  and 
finks  her  felf. 


The  better  to  ftore  thisTreatife  ofMonfters,  abufing  the  name  with  the  Poets,  we  will  reckon'' 
W^ale  may  Whale  amongft  the  Sea-monrters,  by  reafon  of  his  monrtrous  and  wondrous  magnitude, 

be  reckoned  Now  the  Whale  is  the  greatert  by  much,  of  all  the  Fiflics  of  the  Sea  i  for  moft  commonly  this 
^ongft  Mon-  Bead  is  thirty  fix  cubits  long,  eight  high,  the  flit  of  his  mouth  is  eighteen  foot  long ,  teeth  they 
KCTS.  have  none,  but  in  ftead  thereof  in  each  Jaw,  homy  black  Excrefcences  or  Fins  [which  we  vulgarly  . 

term  Whale-bones]  which  by  little  and  little  end  in  fmall  hairs  like  to  a  Swines  briftles,  which  com¬ 
ing  and  ftanding  out  of  his  mouth,  are  in  rtead  of  Guides,  lert  whilert  he  fwims  with  a  blind  and 
rapid  violence,  he  might  run  againfl  a  Rock.  His  eyes  are  dirtant  one  from  the  other  the  fpace  of 
four  Ells,  which  outwardly  appear  fmall,  but  inwardly  they  are  bigger  than  a  mans  head  i  where¬ 
fore  they  are  deceived  that  fay  that  they  are  no  bigger  than  an  Oxes  eyes :  his  nofe  is  fhort ,  . 

but  in  the  middle  of  his  fore-head  he  hath,  a  pipe  whereat  he  draws  in  the  air,  and  carts  forth  a 
whole  (hower  or  River  of  water,  that  therewithal  he  will  even  fink  the  Veffels  or  Boats  of  Mariners  * 
when  he  hath  filled  himfelf  beyond  meafure,  he  cries  out  or  roars  with  fo  great  or  rtrong  a  voice, 
that  he  maybe  heard  twq  miles  off.  He  hath  two  very  large  fins  upon  his  tides  wherewith  he 
fwims,  and  under  which  in  the  time  of  danger  he  hides  his  young  i  he  hath  none  upon  his  back. 

His  tail  in  fite  is  like  to  the  tails  of  Dolphins,  neither  is  it  much  unlike  in  fhape,  which  when  he 
.  .  moves,  hefotoffeth  the  Sea,  that  he  drowns  and  overturns  the  Boats  that  he  toucheth.  You  may 
brings  toch  •  diffeding  them  find  that  a  Whale  brings  forth  live  young,  and  gives  them  fuck  i  for  the  male 

young,  and  hath  Tefiiclcs  and  a  Yard,  but  the  female  a  Womb  and  Dugs.  They  are  taken  in  divers  places  about 
fdcklcs  them.  Winter,  but  chiefly  about  the  Coaft  of  Aquitaine  at  a  fmall  Town  which  is  vulgarly  called  Biarris^ 
fome  fix  miles  dirtant  from  Bayon:  whereunto  I  being  fent  by  King  Charls  theNineth  when  he 
was  at  Bayon,  to  cure  the  Prince  of  Koche  Shv-’Toh  ,  1  was  an  eye-witnefs  how  they  arc  caught  ■> 
and  alfo  I  confirmed  that  which  I  had  formerly  read  to  that  purpofe,  in  that  excellent  and  mort 

true  , 
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trueHiftoryofFifhes  fet  forth  hy  Kondoletius.  Now  at  that  Town  there  is  a  little  hill,  in  the  top 
whereof  there  is  a  Tower  of  very  great  antiquity,  from  which  as  from  a  watch-Tower  they  keep 
watch  whether  or  no  any  Whales  fwim  that  way.  Wherefore  the  Watch-men  from  the  Tower,  ei¬ 
ther  feeing,  or  by  the  horrible  noife  hearing  a  Whale  to  pafs  that  way,  they  give  warning  there¬ 
of  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  beating  of  Drums,  and  ringing  a  Bell:  which  fign  once  given  they 
all  run  forthwith,  as  to  extingnilh  the  City  if  it  were  on  hre, -being  furnifhed  ryith  weapons  and 
all  things  htting  for  that  purpofe.  For  the  people  of  that  country  are  very  diligent  and  expert 
in  catching  the  Whale.  Wherefore  in  each  of  the  boats  furnifhed  with  all  things  either  to  alTail  or 
flie,  there  are  put  ten  luliie  rowers,  and  divers  others  furniihed  with  harping  irons  to  ftrikethc 
Whale,  which  being  cart  and  faftned  in  her,  they  loofe  out  huge  long  ropes,  falined  to  them, 
until  fuch  time  as  he  be  dead,  then  together  with  the  ropes,  and  affifted  by  the  waves  ofthe  Sea, 
they  draw  the  Whale  (  wearied  with  running  and  labouring,  and  fainting  by  reafon  of  the  magni-^ 
tude  and  multitude  of  his  wounds,  being  in  the  time  ot  their  conflidf  diligently  chafed  and  driven 
toward  the  lliorej  on  land,  and  merrily  part  the  prey,  each  whereof  hath  his  (hare,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  irons  thrown,  the  magnitude  of  the  wound,  and  the  neceflity  and  excellency  of  the 
wounded  part  for  life  :  each  of  their  harping-irons  are  known  by  their  peculiar  marks.  In  the  heat 
of  the  skirmilh  many  hand  up  and  down  in  boats,  onely  for  this  purpofe,  to  take  up  fuch  as  chance 
to  fall  into  the  Sea,  left  they  ihpuld  be  drowned.  The  Males  are  caught  with  more  difficulty,  the 
Females  more  ealily,  efpecially  if  their  young  ones  be  with  them  ?  for  whileft  they  linger  to  help  and 
fuccour  them,  they  lofe  the  occalion  of  efcaping.  The  fieftr  is  of  no  efteem,  the  tongue  onely  is 
commendable  ■■>  for  being  very  large,  and  ot  a  very  lax  fubftance,  it  is  powdered,  and  by  moft 
Gentlemen  accounted  for  a  dainty.  The  lard  is  difperfed  over  many  Countries,  to  be  boiled 
and  eaten  with  h(h  in  the  time  of  Lent,  that  Gormandizers  may  have  fomething  to  fervethem  in 
ftead  offtefti  which  is  then  forbidden.  There-  is  great  ftoreof  Fat  in  them  in  the  parts  under  the 
skin  and  belly,  which  melted,  concretes  not  again,  by  reafon  of  the  fubtilty  j  they  keep  it  to  burn  in 
Lamps,  and  to  ufe  about  their  Ships.  The  houfes  ofthe  Fifh-eaters  are  built  with  their  bones  s  alfo 
Orchards  in  the  Coaft  of  Aquitane^  are  fenced  with  thefe  bones.  The  Fins  that  ftand  forth  of  their 
mouths,  which  are  commonly-called  Whale-bones,  being  dried  and  polilhed,  ferve  to  make  Busks  for 
Women,  Whip-ltaves,  and  little  Staves,  as  alfo  to  ftiffen  garments.  Many  make  feats  orftoolsof 
the  Vemhrx-^oi  fpondils  of  the  back-bone. 

"ih  manner  ofjmtting  wpthcW^)ale, 


How  they  a*' 
caught. 


Why  the  Fe^ 
males  are 
more  eafily 
caught  then 
the  Males. 


Wlialc-bonc. 
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In  the  River  Scalde^  ten  miles  from  Antwerp^  Anno  Dow.  147 7.  the  fecond  day  oiJuly\  there  was 
a  Whale  taken,  of  a  blackiffi  blue  colour,  (he  had  a  fpout-holc  in  the  top  of  her  head,  out  of  which  (he 
caft  great  (lore  of  water :  (he  was  fifty  eight  foot  long,  and  fixteen  foot  high,  her  tail  was  fourteen 
foot  broad  ^  from  the  eye  to  the  end  of  her  nofe,  was  fome  fixteen  foot.  Her  lower  jaw  was  fix  foot 
on  each  fide,  (he  had  twenty  five  teeth,  which  (he  could  hide  in  her  upper  jaw,  there  being  holes  for 
them,  it  being  wholly  toothlefs  i  for  which  one  thing  this  Whale  may  be  judged  monftrous,  for  that 
Nature  hath  denied  them  teeth,  and  for  that  in  Creatures  that  are  not  horned,  it  is  fo  ordained  by 
Nature,  that  when  they  have  teeth  in  their  lower  jaw,  theylhould  have  others  alfo  in  the  upper  to 
anfwer  them,  fo  to  chaw  their  meat.  The  longed  of  thefe  teeth  exceeded  not  fix  inches. 

There  is  ('as  reports)  a  veryfmall  Fifti  accuftomed  to  live  upon  Rocks,  it  is  called  Echeneis,  2^. 

never  exceeding  die  length  of  a  foot  •,  it  is  thought  that  (hips  go  more  (lowly  if  this  ftick  to  them : 
wherefore  the  Latins  have  alfo  given  it  a  name  of  Imnora^  for  that  a  (hip  being  under  fail  with  a  The  wondrous 
good  wind,  may  by  the  Eeb^eis  fciiing  on  her,  as  if  (he  wbuld  devour  her,  be  ftaid  againft  the  Sailers  ^  ® 

wills,  and  ftand  ftill  as  if  (he  were  in  afafe  harbor.  Wherefore  (he  is  faid  in  the  ASiian  fight  to  have 
Itaid  the  (hip  of  Marcus  Antonius^  haftening  to  go  about  and  incourage  his  Souldiers,(b  that  he  was 
forced  to  enter  into  another  (hip,  and  thereupon  C£fars  Navy  came  upon  them  too  haftily,  and 
before  they  were  provided. 

She  alfo  ftaid  the  Ship  of  the  Emperour  Cam  coming  from  Afiura  to  Antes^  his  Ship  of  all  the 
Navy  making  no  way  i  neither  did  they  longer  wonder  at  this  day,  the  cau(c  being  prefently  knowni 
fome  forthwith  leaping  into  the  Sea  to  find  the  caufc  thereof,  there  found  her  about  the  Ship,  even 
flicking  to  the  Rudder,  and  they  ftiewed  her  to  Cairn ,  being  wrath  that  this  fo  fmall  a  thing  (hould 
flop  him,  and  countermand  the  endeavour  of  forty  Rowers. 

Therefore  this  little  Fifti  tames  and  infringes  the  violence  and  madnefs  ofthe  world,  and  that 

with 
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with  no  labour,  not  without  holding,  or  any  other  way,  but  onely  by  flicking  thereto.  Certainly, 
however  it  comes  to  pals,  who  from  this  example  of  holding  of  Ships,  can  doubt  of  any  power  or 
The  wondrous  effed  of  Nature,  in  Medicins  which  grow  naturally  ?  Yea,  and  without  this  example,  the  torpedo  out 
force  of  the  of  the  Sea  alfo  may  be  fufficicnt  i  who  afar  off  and  at  a  diftance,  if  it  be  touched  with  a  Spear  or  Rod, 

T$rf(do.  will  benumb.even  the  ftrongeft  arms,  and  retard  the  feet,  how  ever  nimble  to  run  away. 


C  H  A  P.  XXIL 

Of  the  admirable  Nature  of  Birds^  and  of  fame  Beafs* 


fhe  delineation  of  the  Sce- 
kton  of  an  Ejirich, 


THat  there  be  divers  things  not  onely  in  the  Sea,  but  alfo  in  the  Air  and  Earth,  which  by  the 
wonderful  condition  of  their  own  Nature  may  equal  that  of  Monflers,  the  onely  Ejirich 
may  ferve  for  a  witnefs.  It  is  the  biggeft  of  Birds,  though  indeed  it  partly  refembles  a  Bird, 
TiieEitricnis  partly  a  Beaft,  fand  it  is  familiar  to  Ajiica  diud  Ethiopia)  as  which,  contrary  to  the  nature  of 

between  a  i  r  i  j  ■  n. 

Bird  and  a  Beafts,  hath  feathers,  and  againft  / 

Beafl.  the  cuftom  of  Birds, cannot  flie  aloftr 

for  it  hath  not  feathers  fit  to  flie, 
but  like  unto  hairs,  yet  will  it  out- 
Tbe  wondrous  runahorfe.  The  natural  force  of 
the  flomachin  concoding,  is  mi¬ 
raculous-,  as  to  which  nothing  is 
untamable :  (he  lays  eggs  of  a  won¬ 
drous  largenefs,  fo  that  they  may 
be  framed  into  cups;  their  feathers 
are  mofl  beautiful,  as  you  may  per- 
.  ceivebythis  following  Figure. 


"The  Figure  of  an  Ejirich, 


Any  one  may  eafily  gather  of  what 
a  prodigious  magnitude  an  Ejirich 
is,  by  the  greatnefs  of  its  bones. 
Three  of  thefe  Birds  were  kept  at 
the  Kings  charge,  by  the  Marefchal 
'  Pc  Rets :  one  whereof  dying ,  it 
wasbeflowed  upon  me,  whereof  I 
have  with  great  diligence  made  a 
Scekton, 
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A  Shetpf  the  head.)  which  vptis  fomevphat  thicker  than  the  head  of  a  Crane^  of  the  length  ofofies  hand^  plain 
from  the  crown  even  to  the  heakji  the  heakfeing  divided  to  the  middle  region  of  the  eye^  being  roundifh  at  the 
end  thereof.  '  . 

B  ihe  neck^ayard  long  ,  conjijiing  of  feventeen  Vertebra?,  each  whereof  on  each  fide  vt  furnifhed  with 
a  tranjverfe  procefi  looking  downwards^  of  fame  fingers  lengthy  excepting  the  two  which  are  next  the  head j  as 
which  want  thefe.^  and  are  joined  together  by  Ginglymos. 

C  The  backjs  of  a  foots  lengthy  confijiing  of [even  Vertebra?.  ,  • 

D  The  holy-bone  of  two  foot  long^  in  whofe  top  there  is  a  tranjverfe  procefi^  under  which  there  lies  a  great  hole. 

E  Three  more^but  lefi.  ^  ^ 

F  G  H  After  which  there  follows  the  cavity  or  fock^t^  whereinto  the  head  of  the  thi^j  bone  is  received  and 
hid.  This  externally  and  on  the  fide  produceth  a  perforated  bone^  noted  with  the  letter!,  perforated!  faf 
at  the  beginnings  for  it  is  prefently  united  at  the  letter  K.  then  it  is  forked  and  diifided  into  two  other  bones^ 
whereof  one  is  bigger  than  the  other.  The  lefi  is  noted  with  the  letter  L.  then  they  are  both  united  at  the 
letter  N[,  each  of  them  is  half  a  foot  and  four  inches  long.  But  from  that  part  whereas  they  firji  begun  to 
bedivideds  to  that  whereas  they  are  united^  there  is  a  hole  fome  four  fingers  broads  ^ttt  the  length  of  ones 
hands  mores  it  is  noted  with  the  letter  N.  The  rejidue  of  the  bone  is  like  to  a  pruning  Knife  three 
inches  broads  but  fix  in  length:  the  end  whereunder  is  the  letterO.it  is  joined  by  coalition. 

P  The  rump  confijiing  of  Vertebra?,  like  to  a  mans.  The  thigh  hones  are  twOs  whereof  that  which  is 
noted  with  the  letter  Q^is  of  the  length  of  a  foots  and  of  thickpefi  equal  to  a  horfes  thigh.  The  other  next 
under  (which  peradventure  you  may  call  the  leg^bone)  noted  witbK.  is  afoot  and  half  long:  it  hath 
joined  thereto  the  Fibula,  or  lefferfocil  of  the  lengths  but  which  grows  f mailer  as  it  comes  lower, 

S  Is  the  legs  to  which  the  foot  adhereSs  being  one  foot  and  a  half  longs  divided  at  the  end  into  two  clawSs  the 
one  biggers  the  other  lefistphereof  each  one  confijis  of  time  bones, 

T  Eight  ribss  which  are  inferted  into  the  StQxnoUs  the  three  middlemofi  of  thefe  have  a  bony  production  like 
to  a  hook. 

V  Is  the  Sternon,  confijiing  of  one  bone  of  fome  foots  lengths  reprefenting  a  buckler  i  to  this  there  is  johied 
another  bones  u>hich  Jiretched  over  th  e  three  firji  ribs  s  is  injiead  of  clavicles  or  collar-bones. 

X  The  firfi  bone  of  the  wings  rvhich  is  one  foot  and  half  long. 

Y  Two  bones  under  thiSs  equivalent  to  the  ell  and  wands  under  which  there  are  fix  other  bones  compofing  the 

point  of  the  wings  noted  with  Z.  , 

This  whole  Sceleton  is  feven  foot  long,  and  fo  many  foot  or  more  high  from  the  feet  to  the  beak : 
there  are  many  other  obfervable  things  in  his  compofure,  but  I  have  thought  fit  to  omit  them  for 
brevity  fake. 

Jerome  Cardane  in  his  Books  T>e  Subtilitate  ,  writes  that  in  the  Ifland  of  the  Moluccas  you  may  j 

fometimes  find  lying  upon  the  ground,  or  take  up  in  the  waters,  a  dead  Bird  called  a  ManucodiatUs  paradifel*^ 

that  is  in  Hebrew,  the  Bird  of  God,  it  is  never  feen  alive.  It  lives  aloft  in  the  air,  it  is  like  a  Swallow 
_  in  body  and  beak,  yet  diltinguilhed  with  diverfe  coloured  feathers :  forthofe  on  the  top  of  the  head 
are  ofa  golden  colour,  thofeof  the  neck  like  to  a  Mallard,  but  the  tail  and  wings  like  Peacocks  v 

^  it  wants  feet:  where-  ^  wh^foever 
fore  if  it  become  wea-  defires  Vo 
ry  with  flying,  or  de-  know  more  of 
fire  fleep,  it  hangs  up  the  truth  of 

the  Feathers  about  in  die. 4»- 

fome  bough  of  a  tree,  barium  ad  lib. 
It  pafleth  through  the  5;  .  Eexo- 

air,  wherein  it  muft  re- 
main  as  long  as  it  lives, 
with  great  celerity., 
and  lives  by  the  air 
and  dew  onely.  The 
Cock  hath  a  cavity 
dcprell:  in  the  back , 
wherein  the  Hen  lays 
and  fits  upon  her  egs. 

I  faw  one  at  Paris 
which  was  prefented 
to  King  Charles  the 
Nineth. 

1 


VVehavc  readlirTlicx'ctJ  Cofmography,  that  he  faw  a  Bird  in  Americas  which  in  that  Countrey  row.  2,7. 21. 
Speech  is  called  Toucas  in  this  very  monftrous  and  deformed,  for  that  the  beak  in  length  and  thicknefs,  ^*22. 
exceeds  the  bignefs  of  the  reft  ofthe  body  *,  it  feeds  on  pepper,  as  the  Black-birds  and  Felfars  with  us 
do  upon  Ivy-berrjes,  which  are  notlcfs  hot  than  Pepper. 

A  certain  Gentleman  of  Provence  brought  a  Bird  of  this  kind  from  that  Country,  to  prefent  it  fo 
King  Charles  the  Nineth,  but  dying  in  the  way  he  could  not  prefent  it  alive.  Wherefore  the 
King  wifhed  the  Marcfchal  Ve  fiets  to  give  her  to  me,  that  I  might  take  forth  her  bowels  and 
embalm  her,  that  (he  might  be  kept  amongft  the  Kings  raiities.  I  did  what  I  could,  yet  not  long 
after  ftie  rotted :  fhe  refcmbled  a  Crow  in  body  and  feathers,  but  had^a  ycllowilli  beak,  clear,  fmooth, 

and 
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and  toothed  like  a  Saw,  and  offuch  length  and  thicknefs  as  we  formerly  mentioned.  I  keep  it  yet 

T^ewfwriL^thatin  thelfland  Zocotera  there  is  frequently  found  a  certain  wild  Beaft  called  Hul- 
phalis  of  the  bign'efs  of  an  Ethiopian  Monkey.  It  is  a  very  monftrous  Creature,  but  in  nothing 
more  than  that  it  is  thought  to  live  upon  the  air  onely  *,  the  skin  as  ifit  were  died  in  grain,  is  of  a  fear- 
let  colour,  yet  it  is  in  fome  places  fpotted  and  variegated :  it  hath  a  round  head  like  to  a  bowl,  with 
feet  round,  bicad,  and  wanting  hurtful  nails.  The  Moors  kill  it  and  ufe  to  eat  the  flelh  of  it,  being 
firft  bruifed,  that  fo  it  may  be  the  more  tender. 

In  the  Realm  oiCamota,  oiAhoh,  of  Benga,  and  other  Mountains  of  Cangi^n.,  Vlimat^,  a^  Catagan^ 
lib.ii.  cap.i^.  are  in  the  inner beyond  the  River  of  fbmefive  degrees  beyond  theTropick  of 

Cancer^  is  found  a  Beaft,  which  the  Weftern  Germans  call  Giraf.  This  Beaft  in  head,  ears,  and  clo¬ 
ven  feet,  is  not  much  unlike  our  Doe  >  it  hath  a  very  llender  neck,  but  is  fome  fix  foot  long,  and  there 
are  few  Beafts  that  exceeds  him  in  the  length  of  their  legs  :  his  tail  is  round,  but  reacheth  no  farther 
then  his  hams,  his  skin  is  exceeding  beautiful,  yetfomewhat  rough,  having  hair  thereon  fomewhat 
longer  than  a  Cow,  it  is  fpotted  and  variegated  in  fome  places  with  fpots  of  a  middle  colour  between 
white  and  chefnut,  (b  as  Leopards  are  :  for  which  caufe  by  fome  Greek  Hiftorians  it  is  called  C^wc- 
Uopardalis :  it  is  fo  wild  before  it  be  taken,  that  with  the  good-will  it  will  not  fo  much  as  be  ken. 
Therefore  it  inhabits  and  lives  onely  in  defert  and  fecret  places,  unknown  to  the  reft  (x  the  Beafts  of 
that  Region  •,  ftie  prefently  flies  away  at  the  fight  of  a  man,  yet  he  is  taken  at  length, 
is  not  very  fpeedy  in  running  away  •,  once  taken  he  is  as  eafily  and  fpeedily  tamed  as  any  wild  Beaft 
whatfoever.  He  hath  above  his  crown  two  ftrait  horns  covered  with  hairs  and  of  a  foot  length. 
When  as  he  holds  up  his  head  and  neck,  he  is  as  high  as  a  Lance.  He  feeds  upon  Herbs,  and  Leaves, 
and  Boughs,  of  Trees  j  yea,  he  is  alfo  delighted  with  bread. 

Ti&c  Effigies  of  a  Giraffa. 


Such  as  fail  in  the  Red-fea  along  the  Coaft  of  Arabia,  meet  with  an  Wand  called  by  We  Asians 
Cademota:  in  that  part  thereof  wW  the  River  Pto^runs,  found  a  wild  Beaft  called  by  he  bar¬ 
barous  Inhabitants  P.;2rd[j(/oapi,  being  of  the  bignefs  of  a  ^nle,  headed  not  unlike  one,  ye  r  g 
haired  like  to  a  Bear,  but  noVof  fo  dark  a  colour,  but  inclining  to  yellow,  with  cloven  feet  ike  a  Har  . 
ihe  hath  two  long  horns  on  her  head,  but  not  branched,  fomewhat  refembling  tho  e  o  m  S 
fied  horns  of  Unicorns.  For  the  Natives  of  the  place,  bitten  by  the  venomous  f  ™ 
or  Fifti,  are  prefently  helped  and  recovered  by  drinking  the  water  wherein  fuch  horns  have  been  in 
fufed  for  fix  or  feven  days  fpace,  as  Ehevet  in  his  Cofmography  reports. 
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In  one  of  the  Iflands  of  the  Moluccaes  there  is  found  a  Beaft  living  both  bn  Land  and  Water  like  as 
a  Crocodile  *5  it  is  called  Campurch^it  is  of  the  bignefs  of  an  Hart, it  hath  one  horn  in  the  fore-head  move¬ 
able  after  the  falhion  of  the  nofc  of  a  Turky-cock :  it  is  fome  three  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  never 
thicker  than  a  mans  arm  >  his  neck  is  covered  over  with  an  a(h  colour',  he  hath  two  feet  like  to  a 
Coofes  feet,  wherewith  he  fwims  both  in  frefti  and  falt-waters.  His  fore-feet  are  like  to  a  Stags, 
he  lives  upon  filh.  Many  have  perfwaded  themlelves  that  this  beaft  is  a  kind  of  Unicorn,  and  that 
therefore  his  horn  ftiould  be  good  againft  poifons.  The  King  of  the  Illand  loves  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  this  Beaft  ^  and  ft)  alfo  other  Kings  take  to  themfelves  the  names  of  the  wild  Beafts, Fifties, 
ox  F ruits,  that  are  moft  precious  and  obfervable  in  their  dominions,  as  ‘Tbevet  reports. 


T’he  Figure  of  an  Elephant, 


■  ^ 
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The  Indian 
Elephants  are 
biggger  than 
the  African. 


How  they 
keep  Flies 
from  them. 


Lib.  de  Rift 
a.nm.  cap. 

It  is  not 
known  how 
long  an  Ele¬ 
phant  goes 
with  young. 


Tom.2.  lib. 71. 
cap.  2, 


Their  horns 
good  againfl 
poifon. 
Tom.i.  lib, 7, 
cap. 10. 


Matmtania  and  JLthiopia^ud  that  part  JfricK  that  is  beyond  the  Defarts  and  Syrtes,  bring 

forth  Elephants  but  thofe  of  India  zrc  far  larger.  Now  although  in  the  largenefs  of  their  body 
they  exceed  all  four-footed  Beafts,  yet  may  they  be  more  fpeedily  and  ealily  tamed  than  other  Beafts. 
For  they  may  be  taught  to  do  many  things  above  the  common  nature  of  Beafts.  Their  skin  is  forne- 
what  like  to  a  Buffles,  with  little  hair  upon  it,  but  that  which  is,  isafh-colouxed,  his  head  large,  his 
n^ck  Ihort,  his  ears  two  hanafuls  broad,  his  nofe  or  trunk  very  iong,  and  hanging  down  aimoft  to  the 
Ground,  hiiiow  iike  as  a  Trumpet,  the  which  he  ufeth  in  dead  of  an  hand,  his  mouth  is  not  far  from 
hisbreft,  not  much  unlike  a  Swines,  from  the  iupper  part  whereof  two  large  teeth  thruft  forth  them- 
felves,  his  legs  are  thick  and  lirong,  not  confifting  of  one  bone  as  many  formerly  have  fallly  believed 
ffor  they  kneel  to  admit  their  Rider,  or  to  be  laden,  and  then  rife  up  again  of  themfelves)  his  feet  ate 
round  like  a  Ouoit  fome  two  or  three  hands  bredth,  and  divided  into  five  clefts.  He  hath  a  tail  like 
a  Biiffle,  but  not  very  rough,,  fome  three  hands  bredth  long ;  whetrfore  they  would  be  inuch  trou¬ 
bled  with  Flies  and  Wafps,  but  that  Nature  hath  recompenced  the  (hortnefs  of  their  tails  by  another 
wayi  for  when  they  find  themfelves  molefted,  they  contracSt  their  skin  foftrongly,  that  they  futfo- 
cate  and  kill  thefe  little  Creatures  taken  in  the  wrinkles  thereof-,  they  (overtake  a  man  running  by 

soing  onely,  for  his  legs  are  proportionable  to  the  reft  of  hisbody.  .  j  u- l 

“  They  feed  upon  the  leaves  and  fruits  of  Trees,  neither  is  any  tree  fo  ftmng  and  weU  rooted,  which 
they  cannot  throw  down  and  break.  They  grow  to  be  fixteen  tendfuls  ^'6  ’  ^  ™ 

ride  upon  an  Elephant  are  much  troubled  as  if  they  went  to  Sea.  They  are  of  fo  unbridled  a  nMuie, 
that  they  cannot  endure  any  head-ftallor  reins',  therefore  you  muft  fuffer  them  to  take  the  courfe 
and  way  they  pleafe.  Yet  do  they  obey  their  Countrey-men  without  any  great  trouble,  for  they 
feem  after  fome  fort  to  underftand  their  Speech,  wherefore  they  are  eafily  governed  ^nown 

voices  and  words.  They  throw  down  a  man  that  angers  them,  firft  taking  him  up  with  ^ 

and  lifting  him  aloft,  and  then  letting  him  fall,  they  tread  him  under  foot,  and  leave  him  not  before 
he  be  dead.  Ariihtk  writes  that  Elephants  generate  not  before  they  be  ^ 

know  not  adultery,  neither  touch  they  any  female  but  one,  from  which  they  alio  diligently  abftain 
when  they  know  Ihe  hath  once  conceived.lt  cannot  be  known  how  long  they  go  young »  e  r 
fon  is  for  that  their  copulation  is  not  feen,  for  they  never  do  it  but  in  ^eeret.  eir  ^  ’?tng 
forth  refting  upon  their  hind  legs,  and  with  pain  like  Women*,  they  lick  , 

prefen  tly  fee  and  go,  and  fuck  with  their  mouths,  and  not  with  their  trunks.  You  may  fee  Elephants 
teeth  of  a  monftrous  and  ftupendious  bignefs ,  at  Venice^  Rome,  Naples,  and  Fans  *,  they  term  it  Ivory, 

and  it  is  ufed  for  Cabinets,  Harps,  Combs,  and  other  fuch  like  ufes. 

We  have  read  in  that  in  Florida  are  great  Bulls,  called  in  that 

Beautrol,  they  have  horns  of  a  foot  long,  a  bunch  on  their  backs 

yellow  the  tail  of  a  Lion  *,  there  is  fcarce  any  Creature  more  herce  or  wild,  for  it  pan  never  be  tamed, 
milcfs  it  be  taken  from  the  dam.  The  Salvages  ufe  their  hides  againft  the  cold,  and  their  horns  as 

“Thffl'cTu'rhSms,  that  wbileft  he  faika  in  the  Red  Sea,  he  faw  a  Monfter  in  the  hands  of  a 
certain  Indian  Merchant,  which  in  the  bignefs  and  lhape  of  his  limbs  was 
had  the  face  of  a  Man,  but  a  very  flat  nofe :  befides  his  tore-feet  were  like  a  mans  hands,  but  the  hind 
like  the  feet  of  a  Tigre  *,  he  had  no  tail,  he  was  of  a  dun  colour :  to  conclude,  in  head,  ears,  neck,  and 
face  itrefembledaman,  but  in  the  blackilh  and  curled  hair,  a  Moor:  for  the  other  parts  they  were 

like  a  Tiger  *,  they  called  it  ‘IhanaUk 

T^he  Figure  of  a  Beaji  called  Thanatth. 


This  following  Monfter  is  fo  ftrange  that  it  will  fcarce  be  believed,  hut  by  thofe  that  have  feen 
L  *.  it  is  bred  in  America,  and  by  the  Salvages  called  Haiit,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Monkey ,  with  a 
;reat  belly,  aimoft  touching  the  ground  and  the  head  and  face  of  a  child:  being  taken  it  mouri« 
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and  fighs  like  to  a  man  that  is  troubled  and  perplext  i  it  is  of  an  a(h-colour,  hath  the  feet  divided 
into  three  claws,  four  lingers  long,  and  lharper  than  thofe  of  a  Lion  :  it  climbs  Trees  and  lives  there 
more  frequently  than  upon  the  ground,  the  tail  is  no  longer  than  the  bredth  of  three  fingers.  It  is 
ftrange  and  almoft  monftrous  that  thefc  kind  of  Creatures  have  never  been  feen  tofeed  upon  or  eat 
any  thing:  for  the  Salvages  have  kept  them  long  in  their  houfes  to  make  trial  thereof,  wherefore^ 
they  think  them  to  live  by  the  Air. 

7he  Figure  of  the  Beajl  called  Haiit. 


I  have  taken  this  following  Monfter  out  of  Leo^s  Affrican  Hiftory  i  it  is  very  deformed,  being  round 
after  the  manner  of  a  Tortoife  two  yellow  lines  croffing  each  other  at  right  angles,  divide  his  back  •, 
at  every  end  of  which  he  hath  one  eye,  and  alfooneear,  fothatfuch  a  creature  may  fee  on  every 
fide  with  his  four  eyes,  as  alfo  hear  by  his  fo  many  ears :  yet  hath  he  but  one  mouth,  and  one  belly 
to  contain  his  meat,  but  his  round  body  is  encompafled  with  many  feet,  by  whofe  heljp  he  can  go 
any  way  he  pleafe  without  turning  of  his  body,  his  tail  is  fomething  long  and  very  hairy  at  the  end. 
The  inhabitants  affirm,  that  his  bloud  is  more  effedual  in  healing  of  wounds  than  any  balfam. 


Blobd  as  go«J 
as  Balfoni. 


It  is  ftrangethat  thcKhmoceros  ftiouldbe  a  born  Enemy  to  the  Elephant*,  wherefore  he  whets 
his  horn,  which  grows  upon  his  nofe,  upon  the  Rocks,  and  fo  prepares  himfelf  for  fight,  wherein 
he  chiefly  affails  the  belly,  as  that  which  he  knows  to  be  the  fofteft :  he  is  as  long  as  an  Elephant,  but 
his  legs  are  much  fhorter,  he  is  of  the  colour  of  Box,  yet  fomewhat  fpotted.  Fotr^ey  was  the  firft  that  \ 

Ih'ewed  one  ztKome. 
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"the  Figure  of  the  Chameleon. 


Africa  ptoduccth  the  Camekon^  yet  is  it  more 
frequent  in  he  is  in  fhape  and  greatnefs 
like  a  Lizard  ,  but  that  his  legs  are  ftrait  and 
higher,  his  fides  are  joined  to  the  belly  as  inFifh,  Arift.Uif.ithfJi. 
and  his  back  hands  up  after  the  fame  manner, his  dnm.caf.n. 
nofe  ftands  out  not  much  unlike  a  Swines,  his* 
tail  is  long,  and  endeth  fharp,  and  he  folds  it  up 
in  a  round,  like  a  Serpent,  his  nails  are  crooked, 
his  pace  flow,  like  as  the  Tortois,  his  body  rough, 
he  never  fliuts  his  eyes, neither  doth  he  look  about 
by  the  moving  of  the  apple, but  by  the  turning  of 
the  whole  eye.  The  nature  of  his  colour  is  very  The  ftrange 
wonderful,  for  he  changeth  it  i^ow  and  then  in  nature  of  the, 
his  eye  and  tail,  and  whole  body  befidei  and  he 
always  affimilates  that  which  he  is  next  to,  un- 
lefs  it  be  red  or  white.  His  skin  is  very  thin,  and 
his  body  clear-,  therefore  the  one  of  thefc  two, 
either  the  colour  of  the  neighbouring  things  in 
fo  great  fubtilty  of  his  clear  skin  ,  eafily  ftiines 
as  in  a  glafs  j  or  elie  various  humours  diverfly 
flirred  up  in  him,  according  to  the  variety  of  his 
affedlions,  reprefent  divers  colours  in  his  skin, 
as  a  Turky-cock  doth  in  thofc  flefhy  excrcfccn- 
ccs  under  his  throat,  and  under  his  head :  he  is 
pale  when  he  is  dead.  Mathiolm  writes  that  the 
right  eye  taken  from  a  living  Chameleon  takes 
away  the  white  fpots  which  are  about  the  thorny 
coat  of  the  eye,  his  body  being  beaten,  and  mixed 
with  Goats  milk ,  and  rubbed  upon  any  part, 
fetcheth  off  hairs  •,  his  gall  difeuffeth  the  Cata-^ 
ra(^s  of  the  eye. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OfCelefiial  Monjiers, 

PEradvcnture'it  hath  not  been  ftrange  that  Monfters  have  been  generated  upon  the  Earth,  and 
in  the  Sea :  but  for  monfters  to  appear  in  Heaven,  and  in  the  upper  Region  of  the  Air,  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  admiration.  Yet  have  we  often  read  it  written  by  the  Ancients,  that  the  Face  of 
Heaven  hath  been  deformed,  by  bearded,  tailed,  ahd  haired  Comets  -,  by  Meteors  reprefenting  burn¬ 
ing  Torches  and  Lamps,  Pillars,  Darts,  Shields,  Troops  of  Clouds  hoftilely  affailing  each  other  i.  Dra¬ 
gons,  two  Moons,  Suns,  and  the  like  Monfters  and  Prodigies. 


Hhh  2 
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'the  Figure  of  a  fearful  Comet, 


^  Lib.i,c.,S^, 


Vi  efages  of  the 
taking  of  Co«- 
fiantinoplf. 
Monltrous 
Rains. 


Earthquakes. 


Lih.i.cap.y^’ 


"  Antiquity  hath  not  feen  any  thing  more 
prodigious  than  that  Comet  which  appeared 
with  bloudy  hair  in  7Jver(iein,  upon  the  ninth 
day  o^Oaoher,  1528.  for  it  was  fo  horrible 
and  fearful  a  fpedtacle ,  that  divers  died  with 
fear,  and  many  fell  into  grievous  difeafes  go¬ 
ing  from  the  Eaft  to  the  South  s  it  endured 
no  longer  than  one  hour  and  a  quarter :  in 
the  top  whereof  was  feen  a  bending  arm  hol¬ 
ding  a  great  Sword  in  a  threatning  hand  i 
at  the  end  thereof  appeared  three  Stars,  but 
that  over  which  the*  point  of  the  Sword  di- 
rcdly  hanged,  was  more  bright  and  clear  than 
the  red  :  on  each  fide  of  this  Comet  were 
feen  many  Spears,  Swords,  and  other  kinds  of 
W capons  died  with  bloud,  which  w^ere  inter¬ 
mixed  with  mens  heads,  having  long  and 
terrible  hair  and  beards,  as  you  may  fee  in  this 
Figure. 

Alfo  there  have  been  feen  great  and  thick 
bars  of  Iron  to  have  fallen  from  Heaven, which 
have  prefently  been  turned  into  Swords  and 
Rapiers.  At  SugoUah  in  the  Borders  of  Hun¬ 
garian  a  Stone  fell  from  Heaven  with  a  great 
noire,thc  leventh  day  of  SeptemhernAnnoVom. 

1514.  it  weighed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pound :  the  Citizens  hanged  it  up  with  a 
great  iron  chain  put  through  it,  in  the  midft 
of  the  Church  of  their  City,  and  ufed  to  fliew 
it  as  a  miracle  to  Travellers  of  better  note, 
that  pafs  that  way.  ^  Fliny  reports  that  clalhifig  of  armour,  and  the  found  of  a  Trumpet  were 
h  ard  from  Heaven  often,  before  and  after  the  Cimhrian  War.  The  fame  Author  writes  that  in  the 
third  Confulihip  of  Martus  the  Amarines  and  tudortines  faw  the  Heavenly  Armies  coming  from  Eaft 
and  Weft,  and  fo  joining,  thofe  being  vanquifhed  which  came  from  the  Eaft.  Which  ftme  thing 
was  feen  in  Lufalia^  at  a  Town  called  Juhaa^  two  hours  after  midnight.  Anno  Horn.  1535.  But  in 
A,jio  550.  upon  the  ip  day  oijuly^  in  Saxony  not  far  from  JFittefihurg^  there  appeared  in  the 
air  a  great  Stag,  incompafted’  with  two  armed  Hofts,  making  a  great  noife  in  their  confiid,  and  at 
the  fame  inftant  it  rained  bloud  in  great  abundance  •,  the  Sun  feemed  to  be  cloven  in  two  pieces,  and 
the  one  of  them  to  fall  upon  the  Earth.  A  little  before  the  taking  of  Confantinople  from  the  Chriftians, 
there  appeared  a  great  army  in  the  Air  appointed  to  fight,  attended  on  with  a  great  company  of  Dogs 
and  other  wild  Beafts.  Julius  Obfequm  reports  that  in  Anno  Horn.  458.  it  rained  flelh  in  Italy^  in 
great  and  leffer  pieces ,  part  of  which  were  devoured  by  the  Birds  before  they  fell  upon  the  Earth: 
that  which  fell  upon  the  Earth  kept  long  unputrified,  and  unchanged  in  colour  and  fmell.  Atim  Dom. 
p8p.  Othothe  third  being  Emperour,  it  rained  Corn  in  Italy,  Anno  Horn,  180.  it  rained  Milk  and 
Oil  in  great  abundance,  and  Fruit-bearing  Trees  brought  forth  Corn.  Lycojihenes  tells  that  in  the 
time  oi  Charles  the  Fifth,  whileft  Maidenhurg  was  befieged,  three  Suns  firft  appeared  about  feven  of 
the  clock  in  the  Morning,  and  then  were  feen  for  a  whole  day,  whereof  the  middlemoft  was  the 
brighteft,  the  two  others  werereddifti,  and  of  a  bloudy  colour  j  but  in  the  night  time  there  appeared 
three  Moons.  The  fame  appeared  in  Bavaria^  Anno  Horn,  1554. 

But  if  fo  prodigious  and  ftrange  things  happen  in  the  Heavens  befides  the  common  order  of  Na¬ 
ture,  {hall  we  think  it  incredible  that  the  like  may  happen  in  the  Earth.  Anno  T)om,’^^2,  the  whole 
Earth  quaked.  Mount  JEtna  eaft  forth  flames  and  fparks  of  fire,  with  which  manyhoufes  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Villages  were  burned.  Anno  Vom.  1 5  3 1 .  in  Portugal  there  was  an  Earthquake  for  eight  days, 
and  It  quaked  feven  or  eight  times  each  day  •,  fo  that  in  Lisbon  alone  it  eaft  down  a  thouiand  and 
fifty  houfes,  and  more  than  fix  hundred  were  fpoiled.  Ferrara  lately  was  almoft  wholly  demolilhed 
by  a  fearful  Earthquake.  Above  all  which  ever  have  been  heard,  is  that  Prodigy  which  liappened  in 
the  time  ot  Pliny  at  the  death  oINero  the  Emperor,in  the  Marucine  field,the  whole  Olive-field  of  F edius 
Mareellus^^  Knight,  going  over  the  High-way,  and  the  Fields  which  were  againft  it  coming 
into  the  place  thereof.  Why  (hould  I  mention  the  miracles  of  Waters,from  whofe  depth  and  ftreams, 
fires  and  great  flames  have  oft  broke  forth.  They  tell  out  of  St.Augujiinn  that  the  fire  of  the  Sacrifice,, 
which  for  thofe  feventy  years  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  endured  under  the  Water, was  extinguilhed, 
Antiochus  kWin^  the  Priefthood  unio  JaJon.  What  miracle  is  this,  that  the  Fire  Ihould  live  in  the 
Water,  above  its  force  and  natural  efficacy,  and  that  the  Waterftiould  forget  the  extinguifliing  fa¬ 
culty  1  Verily  Philofophcrs  truly  affirm  that  the  Elements  'which  are  underltood  to  be  contrary,  and 
to  fight  in  variety  among  themfelves,  are  mutually  joined  and  tied  together  by  a  marvellous  con- 
fcderacy.  , 
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Of  Faculties  of  SimpleMedicins^ 

As  alfo  of  their  .Compofition  and  Ufe, 


H  E 


Preface. 


AMotmfl  the  caufes  rs>hich  we  term  healthful^  and  other  remedies  which  pertain  to  the  health  of  Uan^ 
and  the  expelling  of  Difeafes ,  Medicins  eafjly  challenge  the  prime  place which  (as  it  U  delivered  by 
Solomon  J  God  hath  produced  out  of  the  Earthy  and  they  are  not  to  be  abhorred  by  a  Wife  man  \ 
for  there  is  nothing  in  the  Worlds  which  fooner^  and  as  bfa  miracle^  affwageth  the  horrid  torments  of  Difeafes, 
‘therefore  Herophilus  called  them  fittingly  adminifired.  The  Hands  of  the  Gods.  And  hence  it  rr>as  t]m 
fuch  Vhyficians  as  excelled  in  the-kpowledge  of  Medicins^  have  amongfi  the  Ancients  acquired  an  opinion  of  Dt- 
vinity.  It  cannot  by  words  be  expreffed  what  power  they  have  in  healing.  Wherefore  the  kiiowledge  of  them 
is  very  neceffary  not  onelyfor  the  preventirn,but  alfo  for  the  driving  away  of  Difeafes, 


CHAP.  I. 

What  a  Medicin  and  how  it  differethfiom  nourijhment, 

.  E  define  a  Medicin  to  be  that  which  hath  power  to  change  the  body  according  to 
one  or  more  qualities  and  that,  fuch  as  cannot  be  changed  into  our  Nature :  contra¬ 
ry  whereto  we  term  that  nourifliment  which  may  be  converted  into  the  lubltance  ot 
our  Bodies.  But  we  define  them  by  the  word  Tower:,  becaufe  they  have  not  an  abfo- 
lute  nature,  but  as  by  relation  and  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  bodies  by 

-  - -  whom  they  are  taken.  For  that  which  is  medicin  to  one, is  meat  to  another *  *,  and  that 

which  is  meat  to  this,  is  medicin  to  that.  Thus  for  example.  Hellebore  is  nourishment 

but  a  medicin  toman:  Hemlock  is  nounfhment  to  a  Starling,  but  poifon  to  a  Goofe  .  the  ferula  is 

food  to  an  Afs,  but  poifon  to  other  Cattel.  Now  this  diverhty  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 

natures  of  Creatures.  It  is  recorded  in  Hiftory,  that  the  fame  by  long  ufe  may  happen  in  men.  They 

report  that  a  Maid  was  prefented  to  the  Great ,  who  nouriOied  with 

poifons  had  by  long  ufe  made  them  familiar  to  her,  fo  that  the  very  breath  (he  breathed  w^  deadly 

to  the  bv-ftanders  Therefore  it  ought  to  feem  no  marvel,  if  at  any  time  it  happen,  that  Medians 

turn  imo  the  nature  and  nouriQiment  of  our  bodies :  for  we  commonly  may  fee  Birds  and  Swine  feed 

upon  Serpents  and  Toads  without  any  harm  :  andlaftly, 

*  _ _ _ _ Serpente  Ciconia  puUoS 

Nutrit^  &  inducitper  devia  rura  lacerta : 

lUi  eadem  fumptis  qu£runt  animalia  pennisi 

The  Stork  with  Serpents  and  with  Lizards  caught , ,  , 

in  waylefs  places  nourilheth  her  brood  •  ^ 

And  they  the  fame  purfue,  when  as  ^they’re  taught 
To  ufe  their  Wing,  to  get  their  wilhM-for  food. 


CHAP.  II. 

the  difference  of  Medicins  in  their  matter  and  jubflance, 

Ven  as  the  conceaka  dory  of  worldly  riches  lieth  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth  and  depth  TheEarth  the 

^  M^hra^Ttakenfo^^^  either  whole  and  entire  p^.^gs"  dnftat'f 

Liver  oi^  Wolf  or  Goat,  the  Lungs  of the  Fox,  the  Bone  of  the  Stagsheart,  Crammlmmamm^  Fa  , 

Blond,  Flelh,  Marrow,  theCods  of  the  C.#<.r,  oiBeaver,  which^steetore  termed  and^t 
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Book  XXVI. 


what  from 
Plants. 


What  from 
the  Earth, 


What  from 
tile  Water. 


w*;r,t  from 
the  t  if. 


5,.  simp.  &  I. 
di  aliment. 


Other  particles  that  are  ufeful  in  Phyfick.  We  know  that  alfo  there  are  fome  Medicins  taken  from , 
Excrements,  as  Horns,  Nails,  Hairs,  Feathers,  Skin  j  as  alfo  from  Urin,  Dung,  Spittle,  Honey,  Eggs, 
Wax  Milk,  Wool,  Sweat,  and  others  of  this  kind,  under  which  we  may  comprehend  Musk,  Civet, 
Pearl,  and  fundry  others  of  this  nature. 

We  take  Medicins  from  Plants,  both  whole,  and  alfo  from  their  parts,  whether  Trees,  Shrubs,  or 
Herbs.  For  we  oft-times  ufe  Succory,  Marfti-mallows,  Mallows,  Plantain,  and  the  like,  whole :  but 
otherwhiles  onely  the  roots  of  Plants,  their  Pith,  Wood,  Bark,  Shoots,  Stalks,  Leafs,  Flowers,  Seeds, 
Fruits,  Juices,  Gums,  Rofins,  Moires,and  the  like. 

Things  taken  from  the  Earth,  for  the  life  and  matter  of  Medicin,  are  either  Earths,  Stones,  or 
Minerals.  The  forts  of  Earth  are  Bolc-Armenick,  ‘lerra  figillata,  Fullers-earth,  Chalk,  Potters-clay, 
and  fuch  like.  Stones,  are  the  Pumice, Marchafite  of  Gold,  Silver,  Brafs,  Marble,  the  Load-hone,Plai- 
{[cr.,Chd\k.y  Sulphur  vivum^  Laf is  jpecnlaris^  2.ndother:s.  Metals  and  Minerals,  are  Gold,  Silver,  Tirt, 
Lead,  Brafs,  Iron,  Steel,  Antimony,Cerufe,  Brimltone,  Cinnabar,  Litharge  of  Gold  and  Silver,  Tutty, 
true  Pompholyx,Verdigreecc,  Alum,  Roman  Vitriol,  Coprafs  white  and  green,Salts  offundry  kinds, 
both  of  Arfenicks,  and  fuch  like. 

The  following  Medicins  are  from  Frefh  water.  Rain  water,  Spring  water.  River  water,  and  all 
things  thence  arifing,  as  Water-Lentils,  common  Flags,  W ater-Lillies,  W afer-Mints,  and  all  the  Crea¬ 
tures  that  live  therein.  From  the  Salt  water  are  taken  Salt,  Alcyonium^  all  forts  of  Coral,  Shells  of 
Filh,  the  Herb  Androface  (which  grows  in  plenty  in  the  Marlhes  at  Fontignan  and  Cape  de  Sete)Ajphal- 
ium^  which  is  found  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

From  the  Air  proceeds  Manna^  therefore  called  Mel  Aerium  (ue.)  Honey  of  the  Air,  and  alfo  all 
other  kinds  of  dew  that  are  ufeful  in  Phyfick,  byreafon  of  the  Virtues  they  receive  from  the  Sun 
which  raifeth  them  up  i  from  the  Air,  whereas  they  make  fome  ftay  j  as  alfo  from  the  Plants,  where¬ 
upon  they  fall  and  refide. 


A’ 


CHAP.  III. 

l^he  differences  of  Simples  in  their  ^nalities  andEffe&s, 

LI  the  mentioned  forts  of  Simples  are  endued  with  one  or  more  of  the  Four  Faculties,  where¬ 
of  I  now  purpofe  to  treat. 

_  ^  The  hrli  Faculty  common  to  all  the  reft,  and  as  it  were  their  foundation,  nows  from  the 

four  hrft  qualities  of  the  prime  Bodies  or  Elements,  that  is.  Heat,  Coldnefs,  Drinefs  and  Moifturc  > 
and  this  either  Simple  or  Compound,  as  one  or  two  of  thefe  prime  qualities  exceed  in  the  temper  ot 
the  temper  of  the  Medicin,  as  may  appear  by  this  following. 

The  quality  is  either  to'Heat,  Cool,  Humed:,  or  Dry.  ^  1  -n.  1 

The  Compound  arifing  from  two  joined  qualities,  either  Heats  and  Dries,  Heats  and  Moiftens,  Cools 

and  Dries,  Cools  and  Moiftens. 

Heat  moderate,  Heats,  Attenuates,  Rarifies,  opens  the  Paffages,  Digefts,  Suppurates.  Immoderate, 
Inflames  and  burns.  Bites,  whence  follows  Violent  attradfion,  Rubrification,  Confumption,  Colli- 
qnation,  an  Efchar,  Mortification. 

Cold  moderate,  Cooleth,Condenfeth,Obftru(fteth.  Immoderate,  Congeals,  Stupefies,  Mprtifies. 

Moiliure  moderate,  Humedfs,  Lubricates,  Levigates  and  mitigates.  Glues.  Immoderate,  Obftrudfs, 
lifts  up  into  a  flatulent  tumour,  efpecially  if  it  be  a  vaporous  humidity. 

Drinefl  modcrate,Dries,  Rarifies,  Attenuates.  Immoderate,  Binds,  Contradts  or  (brinks,  caufeth 
Chops  and  Scales.  -  _  _  ^ 

The  effedf  of  thefe  qualities  is  diftingui(hed,  and  as  Galen  obferves,  digefted  into  thefe  orders,  which 
we  term  Degrees,  fo  that  by  a  certain  proportion  and  meafure  they  may  ferve  to  oppugn  Difeafes, 
as  the  fame  affirms.  For  to  a  Difeafe  (for  example}  hot  inthefecond  degree,  no  other  Me¬ 
dicin  muft  be  ufed  than  that  which  is  cold  in  the  like  degree :  wherefore  all  fimple  Medicins 
Hot,  Cold,  Moift,  or  Dry  >  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  extreme,  of  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  or  fourth 
degree. 

The  Heat,  Coldnefs,  Moifture,  Drinefs,  of  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth  degree,  is  either  obfeure, 
manifeft,  vehement,  or  exccllive. 


Examples  of  , 
the  degrees  of 


heat. 


An  example  of  heat  diftinguifhed  thus  by  degrees,  may  be  thus^  warm  water  is  temperate  \ 
It  which  is  a  little  hotter,  is  the  firft  degree  of  heat  j  if  manifeftly  hotj  it  is  in  the  fecond  degree  •> 


but  if  it  heat  more  vehemently,  it  may  be  thought  to  come  to  the  third  >  but  if  it  fcald,  then  wc 
know  that  it  hath  arrived  to  the  fourth  degree  of  heat.  Such  alfo  is  the  diftindtion  of  coldnefs, 
moifture,  and  drinefs  by  degrees.  Wherefore  it  will  be  worth  our  labour  to  give  you  examples  of 
certain  Medicins,  diftinguilhed  in  their  order  and  degree,  by  which  you  may  the  more  eafily  give 
conjecture  of  the  reft. 

Simple  Medicins  hot  in  the 

Firft  degree.  Ahfynthium^  Alth£a.f  Amygdala  dulcia^  Beta^Braffca^  Cham£melum.^l-,adanum^  Semen 
Lini^  Saccamm^  Frvum^fve  Orohus^  Vinum  novum :  for  old  is  judged  hot  in  the  fecond  or  third  degree, 
as  it  is  more  or  lefs  years  old. 

Second  degree.  Ammoniacum^  Artemifia,  Anethum^  Foenugr£cum,  Mafiiche,  Salvia,  Marrubtnm, 
MeUffa^Apiim,Cham£pitys,  Crocus,  Ficus,  fhus,  Myrrha,  Mel,  Nuxmofchata,  Fix  utraque,  twn  anda 
corporihus  particulifque  folidioribus  aptior,  turn  liquidadelicatiorihus,  Scylla,  SarcocoUa,  Bryonia,  Sal,  Opo- 

panax,Ammi.  .  .  j  c  i  -  r'  1 

Third  degree.  Abrotanum,  Agnus  caftus,AnifHm,  Af arum,  Ariflolochia,  Cham£drys,  Sabina,  Cala^ 
mint  ha,  Cinnamonum,Iris,Juniperus,  Hyffopus, Origanum,  Sagapenum,Chelidoniummajus,Kuta  Sativa. 

Fourth  degree.  Allium,  C£pa,  Euphorhium,  Najhtrtium,  Fyrethrum,  Sinapi,  ‘lithymalli,  Ana^arih, 
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Chelidonium  mtnm^  Galena,  Yet  ours,  by  rcafon  of  the  gentlenefs  of  the  air,  and  moifture  of,  our  foil, 
is  not  fo  acrid.  Kutajylvejiris,  This,  as  all  wild  and  not  cultivated  things,  becomes  more  ftrbng  and 
acrid  than  the  Garden-Rue. 

Simples  cold  in  the 

Firft  degree.  Atriplex^  Hordeum^  Cydonia  mala^  Malva^  Pyra,  Pruna,  Kofa^  Viola'', 

Second  degree.  Acac'ia^Cueurhita^Cuctmis^  Mala  granata  acida^  dulc'ia  enrmiemperatafunt potm, 
Plantago^Polygannritj  Solanum  hortenfe'-)  nam  id  (ptod  fomniferum  dicitHT^  vi  refrigerandi  ad  papaver  ac" 
cedit. 

Third  degree.  Hyofeyamuf^  Solanum  fomniferum^  Portulaca^  Sempervivum^  Mandragora. 

Fourth  degree.  Cicuta^  P apaveris  genera  omnia^excepto  Corniculato\  huic  enim  incidendi  '&  ahfler- 
gendivm  attrihuit  Gal,  Certe  nimfitrn  &  falfnm  gttjitt  percipimr^  qm  fit  ut  cafidje  &ficc£fit  natmje, 

Opium, 

Simples  moill  in  the 

Firft  degree.  Puglojftm^  Viola^  Malva^  Kapum^  Spinacia, 

Second  degree.  Ammoniacum^  La^uca^  Cucurhita^  Cucumis^  Melones^  Portulaca, 

Simples  dry  in  the 

Firfl:  degree.  Cham^melon,  Brajfica^  Sarcncolla^  Crocus.^  Faha^  F oenugrdcum^  Hordmm  integrum. 

Second  degree.  Artemifia^  Pix  arida,  Orobus^  Plantago^  BalaufUa^  Nux  mafichata^  Lens^  Majiiche^  Mel., 

Sal.,  Anethum.,  Myrrha, 

Third  degree.  Abrotonum  uflum.,  Abfynthium^  Myrtus^  Acetum^  Aloe^  Milium^  Cuminum^  'Sangnis 
draconis.,  GaUa.,  Sabina, 

Fourth  degree.  Piper.,  Allium.,  Nafiurtium.,  Sinapi.,  Fuphorbium,  ,  ,  , 

Thofe  we  have  mentioned  have  of  themfelves  and  their  own  nature  all  iuch  qualities  j  yet  do  they  The  effefts  cf 
produce  far  other  effeds  by  accident,  and  befides  their  own  nature  in  our  bodies,  by  reafon  of  which 
they  are  termed  accidental  caufes.  This  (hall  be  made  manifeft  by  the  following  examples.  den?^ 

External  heat  by  accident  refrigerates  the  body  within,  becaufe  it  opens  the  paffages  and  pores, 
and  calls  forth  the  internal  heat,  together  with  the  fpirits  and  humours  by  fweats :  whence  it  follows 
'  that  thedigeftion  isworfe,  and  the  appetite  is  diminilhed.  The  fame  encompalling  heatalfohu- 
medts  by  accident,  whileft  it  dilfufes  the  humours  concrete  with  cold :  for  thus  Venery  is  thought 
to  hume(3:. 

The  like  may  be  faid  of  Cold,  for  that  it  heats,  not  by  its  proper  and  native,  but  by  an  adven¬ 
titious  force  :  whereof  you  may  make  trial  in  Winter,  when  as  the  ambient  cold,  by  (hutting  the 
pores  of  the  body,  hinders  the  breathing  forth  and  diffipation  of  the  native  heat.  Whence  it  is  in¬ 
wardly  doubled,  and  the  concodion  better  performed ,  and  the  appetite  ftrengthened.  This  fame 
Cold  alfo  dries  by  accident,  when  as  it  by  accident  reperculTes  the  humour  that  was  ready  to  flow 
down  into  any  part,  and  whilefl  it  concretes  that  which  is  gathered  in  the  part :  for  thus,  by  the  im¬ 
moderate  ufe  of  repercuffers,  an  oedematous  tumor  proceeding  from  grofs  and  vifeid  phlegm,  degene-  ' ' ,  , 
rates  into  a  fcirrlm, 

Drinefo  and  Moiflure,  becaufe  they  are  more  paflive  qualities ,  fhew  their  efleds  by  not  fo  manifoft 
operations,  as  heat  and  cold  do  j  but  in  comparifon  of  them  they  are  rather  to  be  judged  as  matter, 
or  a  fubjed. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Second  Faculties  of  Medic  ins, 

WE  term  thofe  the  Second  Faculties  of  Medicins,  which  have  dependance  upon  the  firii:, 
which  are  formerly  mentioned,  as  it  is  the  part  o^Heat  to  Rarifie,  Attrad,  Open,  At¬ 
tenuate,  Levigate,  Clcanfe.  OP  Cold.,  to  Condenfe,  Repercufs,  Shut  up,  IncralTate,  Exa- 
fperate,Confl:ipate.  Of  Moi/f«re,  to  Soften,  Relax.  Of  Priwejt,  to  Harden,  Stiffen. 

Hence  we  term  that  an  attradive  Medicin,  which  hath  an  attradivc  faculty,  as  on  the  contrary,  - 
that  a  ReperculEve  that  repels  5  a  detergent,  that  which  cleanfes  vifeous  matter.  We  call  that  an 
Emplaftick  Medicin,  which  not  onely  Ihuts  up  the  pores  of  the  body,  but  reduces  the  liquid  bodies 
therein  contained  to  a  certain  equality  and  fubflance.  Thus  alfo  Emollients,  Relaxers,  and  the  reft, 
have  their  denominations  from  their  effeds,as  we  ftiall  declare  hereafter. 


C  H  A  P.  V* 

Of  the  "third  Faculties  of  Medicins,  ■ 

)  • 

T  He  third  Faculty  of  Medicins  depends  for  the  moft  part  upon  the  firft  and  fecond  Faculties 
fometimes  conjoined,  otherwhiles  feparate.  Alfo  fometimes  it  follows  neither  of  thefc 
Faculties,  but  a  certain  property  and  inexplicable  quality,  which  is  onely  known  By  expe¬ 
rience.  Now  the  operations  of  this  third  Faculty  are  to  agglutinate,  to  fill  with  flelh,  to  cicatrize,  to 
affwage  pain,  to  move  or  ftay  the  Urin,  Milk,  Seed,  the  Courfes,  Sweats,  Vomits,  and  perform  fuch 
like  operations,  in  or  about  the  body. 

Thus  the  generation  of  flefti  is  produced  by  theconcourfe  of  two  Faculties,  that  is,  of  drying  aiid 
cleanfing.  But  drinefs  and  aftrieffion  produce  a  glutinating  and  cicatrizing  faculty.  A  hot  and  at¬ 
tenuating  faculty  caufeth  Sweats,  moves  Urin,  the  Courfes,  and  the  like  in  the  body  j  but  contrary 
Faculties  retard  and  ftop  the  fame. 

To  mitigate  pain,  proceeds  onely  from  the  Faculty,  to  wit,  from  heat,  or  a  moderately  heating 

faculty  i 


6}z 
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faculty  to  ot  P'°P“' 

l^a  In  and  cthi;  nauleous  and  votnitoty  Medians. 


The  fourth  fa¬ 
culty  of  Medi 
cins  depends 


CHAP.  VI. 

0 f  the  fourth  f  acuity  of  Medicins . 

t  T'  u  tr  u  r  rvf  Mpdirin<;  i<;  not  of  the  fame  condition  with  thole  that  are  formerly 
He  fourth  Faculty  of  ^ther  manikft  or  elementary  quality, 

cbs  depends  buTn  ’occilt  property  of  the  whole  caZf  by  ty 

StSer-  UP°"  *is  than  ’''"I? hf’ flv" 

-  s  vf 

refpeft  :  For  they  are  termed  Ceph  .  „r_.^  .u/r  ..noj  i  as  Liquorice,  fweet  Almonds,  Orris, 

Rofemary, ‘JtircFjf.  Pneumonicks,  w  ic  F  as  Saffron  Cinainon,  Citrons,  but  chiefly  their 

Elecampane.  Cordials,  that  ftrengt  ^  which  refpeft  the  Stomach,  and  the  orifice  thereof  i 
Rinds,  Buglofs,  Coral,  Ivory.  StomachKaf  which  relpc^t  he  sto^^^^ 

asNutmegViht,  Ahif^i  Maffick, Pepper  Cingir.  HeP  ’  h  h  p  the  Spleens 

wood.  Agrimony,  Spikenard  Succory  Sanders,  f  P  ““f  Roots,  the  Bark  of  Tama- 

as  TymefEpit  Vt™,  as“he  Root’s  of  SmaUage,  Afpa- 

risk.  Diureticks,  fuch  as  refped  tl  p  j  c^eds  Turpentine,  Plantain,  Saxifrage.  Arth- 

,*.d 

(hew  their  efficacy  on  one  ^  from  the  Head  and  Joints,  Rhubarb, 

part  than  in  another.  For  thus  As^“f  j''  f  ^  ^  ^  s  Bi«  us  here  forbear  the  confidera- 
draws  choler  chiefly  from  the  Liver,  ^'’d  hur  >  Medicins  of  this  kind  arc  furnilhed  with 

tion  of  things,  as  not  thofe  m,  Xeof  your  tafte  may  give  you  fuf- 

S”2  ”5  5,'di.l,to  rf  MUH«,  , 1 1».  i-EU  S""!  ”  »»' 

of  them  briefly.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

'  CHAP.  VII. 

Of  fajles, 

•nAftc,  as  Galen  delivers  according  to  ^^o,k  "^ttor  difcrn^ 

m  moifturei„drinefs,caufedbymens  are  nine  differen- 

1,  tempered ,  and  fittingly  furmflied  IP/^  f^lt ;  three  cold,  the  acid, 

ces  of  talks-,  for  there  are  three  ^ily  or  fat,  and  the  infipid.  Now  they  are 

auffere,  and  acerb :  three  of  ckcoftion  i  for  it  appears  greater  in  hot 

thought  fo  many  according  to  A  y  but  indifferent,  andasitwCre  anelixation 

taftes,  and  as  it  were  a  certain  affation  ’  " concoalon  of  fapid  bodies ,  that  are 
in  things  temperate ;  and  laftly  the  acid :  from  thefe  (as  it  were) 

the  firff  the  acerb  tafte  Ihould  take  place,  then  t  ^  perfeaiy  concoaed  andtempe- 

rudiments  of  concodion,  arifes  an  infipid,  p"  J?  ,here  Liles  a  fait  tafte,  then  a  bitter, 

rate.  This  concodion  exceeding  the  bounds  of  mediocrity,  ttiere^^^  ^  undetftood, 

and  then  an  acrid  with  M^ln  ^inJ'Tlwavs  afeend  to  the  height  of  fweetnefsby  thede- 

that  all  things  that  are  by  Nature  fapi  ,  ^  of  abfolute  neceflity,  that  all  things  that 

grees  ofaceW  aufterity,  »<!  acidity,  s  efpecially  in  Plants 

are  fweet,  Ihould  be  acerb,  auftere,  and  ac  .  oerft'dion  and  maturity,  are  acid,  bitter,  or 

and  their  Fruits,  which  when  they  lhall  artiv  j-Xp  •  have  a  certain  fweetnefs,  which 

fait  1  but  being  yet  unripe,  and  acid  tafte. 

afterwards,  by  a  (“‘'’“  ‘''8'=**“'^  XP“^feeractimony  iif  Pepper  or  Pellitory,  is  a  perfedion  of  Na- 
Fot  thus  bitternefs  in  W orm-wTOd  and  Aloes,  “““  V  ^  yyipo  acer- 

ture,  as  full  ripenefs  P^  *””;d  ntt  a  rudiment  in  Services  and  Cornelians acidity 

bityandaufterity  is  a  perfedion  of  Nature,  ai  itfo  falls  out,  that  the  fweet  or  fatty  taftes 

or  iartnefs  is  alfo  in  verjuice.  But  m  very  ‘“"V  *  "f  “iXys  Figs,  Pears,  Apples,  and  almoft 

become  fo,  and  acquire  their  Therdore  I  will  now  treat  of  each  of  them  in  order, 

all  other  fuch  Fruits,  as  we  ufually  feed  upon.  1  nerciore 


,ib.  i.fmpL 
)ifrerences  of 


:he  acerb 
aftc.  ' 


[be  auflerc. 
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moifture,  I  fay,  and  that  is  either  Afry  or  elfc  Watery.  Therefore  if  thefe  fruits,  which  before  their 
maturity  are  acerb,  have  an  acceffion  ofTieat,  then  do  they  become  fweet,  ^  you  perceive  by  Chef- 
nuts  ■,  but  if there  be  an  acceffion  of  moifture  onely,  and  that  more  grofs,  of  acerb  they  become  au- 
ftere :  for  both  the  talks  are  in  the  like  degree  of  cold,  ffiut  the  aulkrc  is  the  moilkr.  But  if  to  the 
fame  frigidity  remaining  in  Fruits,  a  certain  humidity  accrew,  then  is  there  caufed  an  acid  tafte. 

But  if  they  have  an  acceffion  of  a  waterilh  moifrure  and  heat,  they  will  acquire  a  fweet  talk,  or  elfe 
oily,  if  the  humidity  accrewing  with  the  heat  be  airy. 

I  have  judged  it  requffite  to  admonifh  you  hereof,  that  you  might  know  by  what  means  fapid  bo¬ 
dies  mitigated  become  fweet  of  acerb,  as  it  were  by  thefe  interpofed  degrees  of  aufterity,  acidity,  and 
oilinefs,  as  they  acquire  a  various  acceffion  of  heat  and  moilfure  feparately,  or  conjundly. 

Now  by  all  that  we  have  delivered,  you  may  gather ,  that  all  acerb  and  auftere  things  are  cold  and 
dry  and  as  they  are  cold,  they  repel  and  hinder  defluxions  ;  as  they  are  dry  and  terreflriafthey  con- 
denfate,  incralfate,  conftipate,  and  flraiten  the  plfages  ^  yea,  and  they  alfo  cicatrize :  but  acerb  things 
perform  this  far  more  powerfully,  as  thofe  which  are  abfolutely  terrene,  cold,  and  dry,  not  partaking 
of  moiflure  or  water.  Now  aufl ere  things  conlift  (as  it  were)  in  a  middle  matter,  that  is,  in  a  more 
dilute  terrene  body,  as  it  is  apparent  in  Services,  unripe  Grapes,  Cornelians,  Medlars,  Crabs,  wild 
Pears,  and  all  forts  of  unripe  Fruits,  whence  it  is  termed  a  crude  tafte. 

The  acid  talk  is  of  a  cold  and  waterilh  nature,  but  mofl  fubtle,  by  benefit  whereof  it  penetrates  Theacidtaflo 
and  divides  almoll:  as  powerfully  as  the  acrid.  It  incidcs  or  divides,  attenuates,  bites,  cleanfes,  opens 
obflrudtions,  repels  and  dries.  For  by  the  means  of  the  deep  piercing  cold,  it  repels  all  defluxions  i 
and  by  the  drying  faculty,  which  is  ftrong  even  in  its  watery  confiftence,  it  flays  and  flops  all  bleed¬ 
ings,  the  Hemorrhoids  and  Dyfenteries .  The  force  thereof  is  chiefly  manifefl  in  Finegar,  as  alfo  in 
the  juice  of  Citrons,  Sorrel,  Cherries,  Berberries,  and  the  like.  And  this  is  the  nature  of  cold  tafles 
now  it  is  time  We  fpeak  of  fuch  as  are  temperate.  ’ 

The  infipid  is  improperly  termed  a  talk,  as  that  which  is  rather  a  privation  of  tafle,  itisinfome  Theinfipid 
fort  cold,  and  of  a  very  waterilh  and  grofs  nature,  it  infpilfatcs,  conflipates,  and  ftupifies.  This  kind  ^ 

of  talk  is  chiefly  maniteft  in  Water,  next  in  Gourds,  Citruls,  and  many  fuch  like  things. 

The  oily  tafte  is  hot,  humid,  airy  i  therefore  ithumedfs,  relaxes,  mollifies,  lubricates.  Qf  this  The  oily.  ’ 
kind  are  Oil,  Butter,  Fat  which  is  not  rancid  by  age,  nor  acrid  by  nature,  as  that  of  Lions  and 
Fqxes. 


The  fweet  tafte  is  made  by  a  moderate  and  well  concodfing  heat ,  confifting  in  a  matter  more  The  fweet, 
tenuious  and  hot  than  the  inlipid,  but  in  fomewhat  more  grofs  than  the  oily,  from  which  in  the  firft 
qualities  it  doth  not  differ  i  therefore  it  is  of  a  hot,  airy,  and  temperate  nature.  Therefore  every 
fweet  thing  detergeth,  levigates,  concodfs,  ripens,  relaxes,  and  alfwagethpain.  Examples  of  this 
tafle  may  be  had' in  Sugar,  Hony,  Manna,  fweet  Almonds,  Milk,  and  other  like.  Now  let  us  come 
to  hot  tafles. 

‘‘  The  fait  tafte  is  hot  and  aftringent,  lefs  earthy  than  the  bitter,  as  that  which  relides  as  it  were  in  The  fair., 
a  middle  matter.  For  it  proceeds  from  an  earthy  drinefs,  which  is  formerly  tonified  and  attenua¬ 
ted  by  the  force  of  heat  in  a  watery  humidity.  Wherefore  that  which  is  fait  con tradfs  the  pores, 
cuts,  cleanfes,  digefls,  or  rather  dries  up  the  humours  by  the  drinefs  thereof,  without  any  manifefl 
fenfeofheat,  whenge  it  is  that  it  vindicates  from  putrefadfion.  Under  this  kind  are  contained  all 
forts  of  Salt  i  as  Salt-pcter,  niter^  Jal  antmoniacum.y  fal  gemm^^  common  Salt,  Sea-water,  and  fuch 
other  like. 

The  bitter  tafte  is  hot,  earthy,  and  drying  •,  for  the  matter  thereof  is  grofs  and  earthy,  which  the  The  bitter, 
abounding  heat  hath  torrified  and  dried  up.  Wherefore  bitter  things  taken  inwardly, purge  and  car¬ 
ry  uway  fuperfluous  humours :  and  outwardly  applied,  they  mundih^e  and  deterge  ulcers,  they  open 
the  mouths  and  paflages  of  the  Veins  oft-times  by  their  alrflergent  faculty,  whence  it  is  that  they 
n.ove  theCourfes  and  Hemorrhoids.  The  principal  things  endued  with  this  talk  are  Aloes,  Gall, 
Wormwood,  Gentian,  the  lelfer  Centaury,  Coloquintida,  Fumitory,  Soot,  and  luch  like. 

d  he  acrid  tafle  is  hot,  of  a  lubtilc  and  fiery  nature  s  for  it  is  kindled  of  a  hot,  lubtle,  and  dry  The  acrid, 
matter,  neither  can  it  confift  in  any  other.  Therefore  that  which  is  acrid,  heats,  pricks,  or  bites  the 
mouth  by  acrimony,  it  heats,  and  oft-times  burns,  it  penetrates,  opens  the  palfages,  attenuates,  at- 
trads  and  drawsforth  grofs  humours,  evacuates  and  fends  forth  Urine,  theCourfes,  and  Sweat: 
befides  it  oft-times  is  leptick,  bliftering,  and  efcharotick  i  and  laftly,  burning  and  cauflick.  The 
feptick  and  putrefadive  things  are  Sublimate,  Cham£len^  the  juice  of  ‘Thapfia.  Tlic  Vcficatories  are 
Dittander,  Cantharides,  Crow-foot,  Muftard,  Pellitory  of Spain^  Euphorbium.  But  the  cauflick  and 
efcharotick  are  Lime,  Oak-afhes,  and  the  like. 

But  we  know  Medicins  not  onely  by  the  tafte,  but  alfo  by  our  other  fenfes,  as  Touch,  Sight, 

Hearing,  Smell.  And  as  by  the  Tafle,  fo  alfo  by  thefe  we  judge  of,  and  try  the  goodnefs  of  Medicins, 
and  diflinguilh  the  true  legitimate  from  the  adulterate.  The  Touch  judges  what  are  hot  and  cold; 
moilt  and  dry,  rough  and  gentle,  or  fmooth,  hard  and  foft,  brittle  or  friable,  glutinous  and  vifeid, 
drieor  flippery.  We  approve  of  the  goodnefs  of  Medicins  by  their  colour,  brightnefs  or  duski- 
nefs,  whereof  the  eye  is  judges  for  we  commend  that  Senna  which  is  fomewhat  grecnilb,  but  dif- 
like  the  whitilh  :  as  alfo  we  like  well  of  fuch  Caffia  as  is  black  both  within  and  without,  Ihining 
and  full,  and  not  dry  and  flirunk  up.  Yet  the  judgment  of  the  firft  qualities  by  the  colour  is  de¬ 
ceitful  ,  or  none  at  all  •,  for  fucli  things  as  are  white,  or  the  colour  of  Snow,  are  not  therefore  cold  : 
for  fundry  ot  them  are  hot,  as  Lime.  Neither  are  red  things  to  be  therefore  judged  hot,  for  Ro- 
fes  are  cool.  Alfo  Medicins  are  chofen  by  the  fmell  i  for  fuch  as  have  a  good,  frelh,  and  a  natural  fmell, 
are  commonly  hot,  and  in  their  perfect  vigor.  On  the  contrary,  things  that  want  fmell,  are  for  the 
molt  part  cold  and  eyanid.  By  Hearing  we  diftinguilb  things  full  from  fuch  as  are  empty :  thus  we  • 
chufeCalha,  which  lhaken,  makes  no  noife  with  the  grains  or  feeds  ratling  in  it.  Hitherto  we 
have  explained  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  faculty  of  Medicins  in  general,  and  have  ^ 

Ihewcd ' 
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Ti  Z  nnt  •  now  muft  we  more  particularly  treat  of  their  fecond  and  third 

chiefly  come  ilufein  krgery.  Yet  let  me  fltft  briefly 

(hew  by  what  means  and  arts  they  may  be  prepared. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Preparation  of  Medicinst 

r-w-nO  prepare  Medieins,  is  nothing  elfe,  then  by  Art  to  make  them  more  commodious  for  Ufe 
fl  and  Compofition  •,  whereby  they  are  either  made, 

S  More  gentle, 

Bv  Bmifmf ;  as  when  Medieins  are  broken  by  ftriking  and  rubbing  or  grinding  in  a  Mortar,  and 
that  either  of  Brafs,  Iron,  Lead,  Glafs,  Wood,  Marble,  and  other  like Confidenng  the  thing  which 
is  to  be  beaten,  the  ftrength  or  force  wherewith  it  mull  be  performed,  the  time  or  fpace,  the  lituation, 
the  things  to  be  added,  the  confidence  which  the  thing  beaten  mud  be  of. 

More  ftrong. 

By  Searfmg  h  whereby  we  feparate  the  Purer  and  Finer  from  the  more  Impure  and  Grofs , 
which  is  done  by  Sieves  and  Searfes  made  of  Wood,  Parchment,  Horfe-hair  Silk,  Lawn.  Wherein 
is  to  be  noted,  that  the  fame  confideration  is  to  be  had  in  Scarfing,  as  in  beating .  therefore  fuch 
things  as  are  to  be  finely  powdered,  mud  be  fearfed  in  a  finer  Searle  j  fuch  as  are  more  grofs ,  in  a 

cbarler. 

More  pleafant. 

By  Diffelving  or  Mollifying  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  diflblving  of  a  Simple  or  a  Compound  Me- 
dicinof  a  thicker  hard  confidence,  either  into  a  mean  confidence,  or  a  little  more  liquid  orfoft, 
which  is  performed  either  by  heat  onely,  for  by  heat  gums  and  horns  are  mollihed :  or  by  liquor,  as 

by  Vinegar,  Water,  Wine,  Juice  of  Limmons,&c. 

More  vpholfim. 

By  Vefccation  or  hardnings  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  confuming-of  the  fuperfiuous  and 
hurtful  moidure  f,  and  this  is  performed,  either  by  the  Sun,  or  by  Fire.  By  Infufion^  whic  is 
nothing  elfe  but  the  tempering  or  macerating  of  a  Mcdicin  a  little  beaten  or  (:ut,  in  fome  liquor 
appropriate  and  fit  for  our  purpofe  s  as  in  Mdk,  Vinegar,  Water,  Oil,  and  the  like,  fo  long  as  the 
nature  of  the  Medicin  requires.  To  Infiifion,  Nutrition  may  be  reduced,  which  is  nothing  elfe 
but  as  it  were  a  certain  accretion  of  the  Medicin,  by  being  moidned ,  macerated,  rubbed,  or 
ground  with  fome  moidure,  cfpccially  with  heat.  By  Burning  ■>  that  is,  by  confuming  the  humidity 
which  is  in  them.  And  that,  cither  that  they  may  be  the  better  powdered,  being  otherwife  too 
glutinous ,  or  that  they  may  lay  afide  their  grofs  effence,  and  become  of  a  fubtiler  temper  ^  or  that 
they  may  put  off,  or  partly  lofe  fome  fiery  quality,  as  Acrimony,  Gal.  lib,  ^.cap.^.Smphaum.  Or 
that  they  may  acquire  a  new  colour.  Now  all  things  are  burnt,  either  alone;,  as  fuch  things  as  have 
a  fatty  moidure,  as  Hairs,  fweaty  Wool!,  Horns  :  or  elfe  with  fome  combudible  matter,  as  Sulphur, 

Alum,  Salt,  Barley,  8cc. 

More  fit  for  mixture. 

Bv  Britofo  or  Elixofm  which  is  performed  by  a  humid  heat,  as  burning  U  Gy  a  dric  v  and  that 
dtlicr  that  we  may  increafe  the  weak  faculties  of  fuch  Medieins  as  are  boded ,  by  boding  them 
with  fuch  asareflrongcri  or  elfe  to  weaken  fuch  as  are  too  lirong,  or  elfe  wholly  to  dilhpatc 
fuch  as  ate  contrary;  Or  that  one  faculty  may  arife  of  fundry  things  of  different  feculties  beiii^g 
boiled  together,  or  for  the  longer  keeping  them,  or  bringing  them  to  a  certain  form  or  confi- 
fience:  All  which  are  done,  by  Fire,  orSun.  BylTu^wg  ox  Ckanfin^,  whereby  theimpurity  of 
the  Medicin  is  wafted  away  or  cleanfedi  and  fuch  things  ate  either  hard,  as  Metals  Stones,  parts  of 
'  living  Creatures,  condenfed  J  uices,  and  other  like :  Or  foft,  as  Rofins,  Fats,(Jils.  And  thefe 

oughtfirdtobe  finely  beaten,  that  the  water  may  penetrate  in  all  their  fubdance.  Or  tobediffol- 

ved,  and  cad  into  the  Veffel  filled  with  Water,  and  fo  dirred,  and  then  fuffered  to  fob  ide,  fo  tha  the 
Fat  may  fwim  aloft.  And  this  mud  be  done  fo  long  that  the  Water  retain  nothing  thereof  in  colour, 

fmell,  or  tade. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Adringents 
arc  undcr- 
ftood  by  the 
name  of  Re- 
pellers. 

The  differen¬ 
ces  of  Reper- 
cuffives. 


Of  Repelling  or  Repercujfive  Medieins, 

REpelling  or  Repcrcuffive  Medieins  are  cold ,  and  of  grofs  and  earthy  P^r^s by  which 
name  alfo  aftringent  Medieins  are  underftood,  becaufe  they  hinder  the  falling  down  of 
the  humours  upon  the  part.  ReperculTives  are  fuch,  either  of  their  nature ,  and  of  them- 
felves,  or  elfe  by  accident,  being  noffuchof  their  own  nature.  Thefe  which  of  therofelves  are 
fuch,  are  of  two  kinds-,  for  fome  are  watetifh  and.moift,  without  any  aftriftive  faculty  which 
almod  wholly  proceeds  from  an  earthy  effence  i  wherefore  that  facidty  of  Repel  foS ^ 
poffefs,  they  have  it  wholly  from  coldnefs.  Of  this  kind  are  Lettuce,  Purfiain,  Sow-Thidle,  Ducks- 
meat,  Kidney-wurt,  Cucumers,  Melons,  Gourds,  Houfe-leek,  Mandrake-apples,  Night-  a  e,  en 
bane ,  and  the  like ,  which  cool  powerfully ,  and  unlefs  they  be  taken  away  before  the  part  wax 
biackilh,  they  extinguilh  the  natural  heat.  Otherfome  are  of  an  earthy  eflence,  and  theielore 
aftriaive ;  but  yet  fome  of  thefe  are  hot,  otherfome  cold.  Such  things  as  are  cold  ol  tanper , 
and  of  an  earthy  confiftence,  are  properly  and  truly  called  Repellers.  Of  thefe  fome  arc  Simple, 
otherfome  Compound :  the  Simples  are  Plantain,  Vine-leaves,  Leaves  of  Rofes,  Oaks,  Brambles,C^- 
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prefs.  Berberies,  Stmach^zW  unripe  Fruits,  Verjuice,  Vinegar,  red  Wine,  the  juice  of  fower  Pomgra- 
nats.  Acacia^  the  Juice  of  Berberies  and  Quinces,  Hypoeijiis^  Pomgranat  Pills,  Oak-bark,  the  Flowers 
of  Wild  Pomgranats,  the  Meal  of  Barley,  Beans,  Panick,Oats,  Millet,  Orobus  mixed  with  Juices  in¬ 
form  of  a  Pultis,  Bole-armenick,  Sangm  Pmconi5,Cerufs,Litharge,  Sigiliata^  Fullers-earth, Chalk, 

‘  Marl,  the  Load-ftone,  Lead,  Corals,  all  Marchafites,  Antimony,  Spodium^  true  PomphoJyx^  a!ll  forts  of 
Earth,  and  other  things‘of  the  like  nature. 

Now  Compound  things  are.  Oleum  rofaceum^  omphacinum^  myrtillvmm^papavenf^  cydaniortm^nenupha- 
rU^unguentum  rofaturrt,  album  rhafis^  campharatum^  emplajirum diacalcitheos^  dilfolved  in  vinegar  and  oil 
of  Roles,  deficcativum  rubnm^populeon^  emplajf  rum  nigrum  feu  tetrapharmacum  of  Galens  defcription,eff7^/.  (j^jngs  bf 

contra  rupturam^  de  cerufa^  pro  matrices  All  fuch  cold  repercuflives  are  more  effedfual  if  they  be  alfocia-  fubtil  parts 
ted  with  tenuity  of  fubhance,  either  of  themfclves,  or  by  mixture  with  fome  other  things :  for  to  this  are  ofc-times 
purpofe  we  often  mix  Vinegar,  Camphire,  and  the  like  things  of  iubtil  parts,  with  repercuffives  of  mixed  with 
grofs  parts,  that  they  may  ferve  as  vehicles  to  carry  in  the  repercuilive  faculty.  RepercuHives  of  grofs 
parts  and  hot,  are  Wormwood,  Centaury,  Gentian,  Agrimony,  Savin,  Coriander,  Mint,  Bay-leaves, 
Cardamomes,  aromatiem^  Aloes,  Spikenard,  Saffron,  Nutmeg,  Cinnamon,  Amber,  Salt, Alum, 

Qo'poxzs^  Sulphur  ^  Oleum  abjynthinum^Majiichinum^  Nardinum^  Coflinum^Ceratum^  Gal,  Stomachicum^ 

Santalinum^  Emplajirum  Viacaldtheos,  But  fuch  things  as  repel  by  accident,  are  Bandages,  Compref-  ^ 

fers,  Linnen  cloths,  and  Rowlers  of  all  forts.  Cafes,  Cauteries,  Bloud-letting,  Cupping,  painful  Fri- 
dlions  in  theoppofite  parts,  and  other  fuch  like  things  as  are  properly  faid  to  make  revulfion.  The  andto 
ufe  of  reperculiives  is  to  force  back  the  humour  which  flows  from  any  other  place  into  the  part,  and  parts  re- 
thus  they  mitigate  the  heat  of  fuch  inflammation  as  that  defluxion  of  humours  hath  caufed,  yea,  oft-  percuflives 
times  to  affwage  and  help  pain,  the  Fever,  Abfeefs,  malign  ulcers  and  mortifleation.  Such®^!^!^^^  ®P‘ 
repercuffives  mull:  always  be  fo  oppofed  to  the  difeafe,  that  refpe(^  may  be  had  to  the  temper,  com- ’ 
plexion,  and  particular  nature  of  the  part  whereto  they  are  applied ;  for  all  parts  cannot'equally  bear 
the  like  force  of  repercuffives,  as  nervous  and  other  fperinatick  and  cold  parts.  Furthermore  there 
are  fome  parts  whereunto  we  may  by  no  means  apply  repercuffives,  as  the  groins,  arm-pits,  and 
thofe  glandules  or  kernels  which  are  behind  the  cars  and  brain,  lefl:  the  humour  Ihould  retire  back  in¬ 
to  fome  of  the  principal  parts ;  the  like  reafon  is  alfo  of  bodies;,  for  the  bodies  of  Women,.  Children, 

Eunuchs,  cannot  endure  fo  ftrong  repercuffives  and  the  like  excefs  of  cold  as  the  manly  and  vigorous 
bodies  may.  Befides,  every  difeafe  requires  not  repercuffives  for  if  the  body  be  replete  with  ill  hu¬ 
mours,  if  it  be  plethorick,  the  ufe  of  repercuffives,  unlefs  after  general  purgation,  cannot  be  fafe  as 
neither  if  the  humour  which  is  in  motion  (hall  be  venetiate,  grofs,  acrid,  critical,  or  fhall  caufe  great 
pain  in  the  part,  for  then  on  the  contrary  we  mufl  rather  make  ufe  of  attradfives.  But  now  if  the 
difeafe  be  great,  weakrepercqffives  will  avail  nothing  againlt  it,  as  Lettuce  againfi  a  great  inflama- 
tion  i  and  thou  (halt  do  ill  if  thou  fet  upon  a  fmall  defluxion  with  powerful  repellers  i  for  by  that 
means  the  skin  is  ftraitned,  and  the  paffages  thereof  ftopt,  whereby  the  inflamation  isincreafed,  or 
clfe  brought  to  a  feirrbus.  Wherefore  let  the  Surgeon  have  a  care  that  he  temper  the  force  of  his 
Repercuffives  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  difeafe. 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

Of  attrabiive  Medicinn 

An  attradfive  Medicinis  contrary  to  the  repeller  j  the  Greeks  call  h  Hel&icum^  it  is  ofahot  What  an 

and  thin  fubftance,  whereby  it  draweth  forth  into  the  fuperheies  of  the  body  that  which  lieth  Medi- 

hid  in  the  center^  although  fometimes  it  doth  it  by  an  occult  quality,  otherwhiles  by  acci- 
dent,  as  by  the  acrimony.  Thofe  things  which  by  a  manifeli  quality  do  attradt,  are  either  Simple  or 
Compound. 

The  Simple  are,  Bryonia^  allium^  c£pa^  porrum^  arijiolochia^  hermodabiyli^  cyclamen^  lilium^figillum  beaid  Attraftives  bjr 
MarU^  arum^  afarum^ajphodelm^gentiana^pyrethrum^  ruta^fabina^calamentum^  omnes  titbymallorum  Jpecies^  ^  rnanifelt 
TJtfcum^  abrotonum^  anagallis^  urtica^  ranunculus ^firuthium^  and  fuch  like  Ammoniacum^  bdellium^  galba-  ^ 
num^fagapenum^  euphorbmm^  ajphaltum^  cinis  efece  vini  vel  aceti^  calx  vivafulphur^fal  ammoniacus^  omnis 
falls  jpecies^  auripigmentum^  oleum  vetus^  adeps  leonis^urfi^  canis^  anferis^  viper^j  ranarum^  axungia porci^ve- 
iuflate  acris,  aut  attritu  rot  arum,  Compofita  vero^  ut  oleum  de  jpica^  pbilofophorum^  de  terebinthina^  dt 
croco^  de fcorpionibus^  rutaceum^  vulpinum^laurinum^  anethinum^  de  vitriolo^  unguenium  Agripp£^  aragon^feu 
auxiliare^  marttatum^  enulatum^  theriaca^  mitbridatumj  empl,  de  meliloto,  diacbilon  magnum  &  parvum^  oxy- 
croceum^  divinum, 

Thofe  things  which  draw  by  a  fecret  property  in  Nature,  as  are  the  Load-flone,  Quick-filver,  Pio-  By  an  occult; 
ny,  Amber,  all  Antidotes  and  Triacles  that  are  remedies  againft  the  bitings  of  Venomous  Beafts,  and 
all  purging  Medicins.  ‘  ^  , 

Thofe  which  draw  by  accident,  perform  it  otherwife  than  of  their  own  Nature,  they  have  that  By  accident.’ 
quality  out  of  putrefadion  and  corruption,  as  Doves  dung.  Goats  dung,  Cows  dung.  Mans  dung,  and 
all  kind  ofdungs :  alfo  Leven,  old  Cheefe,  and  fuch  like. 

Cupping-glaffes,  Leeches,  Syringes, rougher  and  harder  Fridtions,  Sucking,  Pain,ftraight  Ligations, 

Cauteries,  do  alfo  draw,  but  after  a  different  manner  from  them  fpoken  of  before. 

Attradfive  Medicins  muft  neither  burn  nor  difeufs,  and  being  very  ftrong  and  (harp,  they  fhould  be 
tempered  and  mixed  with  Oil  of  Rofes,and  other  lenitives :  but  to  weak  ones  fliould  be  added  Oil  of 
Bays,  Calx  viva^  and  fuch  like  to  ftrengthen  them.  The  ufe  of  attradives  is  to  draw  poifoO  toward  Their  tifc. 
the  skin,  and  to  haften  forward  critical  abfeeffes  5  and  they  make  thofe  parts  which  are  benummed 
and  confumed,  to  have  life  they  reftore  the  refrigerated  parts  by  drawing  thither  the  fpirits,  they 
draw  forth  the  vifeous  filth  of  malign  ulcers  that  lies  hid  in  the  nerves  and  hollow  paffages  of  them  \ 
they  alfo  draw  out  fcales  of  bones,  fplinters  of  wood,  nails,  thorns,  arrows,  and  that  matter  which  is 
impact  in  hardned  inflamations*  CHAP. 
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what  a  Refol- 
ving  Medicin 

The  differen¬ 
ces  thereof. 


The  ufe  of 
Diaphoreticks 


c  H  A  P.  xr. 

.  Of  refolving  Mediems, 

THat  is  called  a  refolving  lyiedicin  \vhich  by  heat,  and  the  tenuity  of  his  fubftance  openeth  the 
pores,  attenuates  the  humours,  diffipates  and  difeuffeth  by  evaporating  the  unprofitable 
matter.  ^  There  are  two  forts  of  thefe  kinds. of  Medicins,  the  one  is  called  Arxotkum^oi  ra- 
rifying,  the  other  is  termed  Viaphoreticum^  or  digeftitig. 

The  Jr£oticiint  by  a  mean  heat,  and  not  dry,  and  indued  with  a  tenuity  of  fubltance,  openeth  and 
relaxeth  the  skin,  and  draweth  forth  the  matter  (hut  up  under  it,  whereby  it  may  eafe  pain,  like  as 
Anodynes,  becaufe  it  doth  not  much  depart  from  a  temperate  heat. 

But  the  Viaphoreticum  being  much  hotter,  whatfoever  fticketh  in  the  part  being  there  impadf,  it 
doth  by  thin  vapour  infenfibly  diffipate :  therefore  the  acrid  and  hot  things  are  in  this  cafe  to  be 
made  ufe  of  rather  than  attradives,  becaufe  that  cold  and  grofsnefs  is  more  difficultly  to  be  digefted, 
and  the  length  and  involution  of  the  ways  being  to  beconfidered.  The  Ar£otk]\^^  which  we  may  ‘ 
call  weak  Refolvers,  are  either  Simple  or  Compound. 

The  Simples  are  thefe,  Bifmalva  tota^parktaria^  adianthum^  mercunalis^  ehulus^  valeriana^rofmarhm^ 
falvia^  thymufj  cham£melum^  mdilotum^  anethum^farina  hordei^  tritki^feminis  lm^foenugr£c^mge]la^ furfur^ 
adeps  gatm£^  anferis^  anatis^cunkuli^  vituli\  almoft  all  Metals  unlefsfuchas  are  acrid.  The  Com¬ 
pounds  are.  Oleum  cham£moUnum^  anethinum^  liliaceum^  cateJlorum^  lumhrkorum^  Keirinum^  de  vitellis  ovo- 
Yum^  de  tritkoj  amygdalamm  dulcium^  unguentum  de  alth£a^  empl,  diachylum^  ireatum.  Diaphoreticks  or 
digeftives,  are  alfo  both  Simple  and  Compound :  The  Simple  are  Ariflolochia^  enula  campana^  iris^  c£pa 
fcyll£^fgillum  Salomonis^  ftgillumBeat£  MarU^  bryona^  panis  pordnm^  draeunculits^  ajphodelm^  origanum^ 
mentha^pulegium^fahinafferpillum^calamentha^hyPfopus^  urtka^ artemijia^  lavendula^  cham£pitys^  anifum^ 
fcenkulum^cuminum^piper,  nux  mofehata^  ceriandrum^  bace£lauri  &  juniperi^  farina  fabarum^  luptnontm^ 
GYohi^  milii,  pumenti^  furfur^  mica  panis^  acetum  tepidum^  oxycratum^  vinum  veins  aut  aromatkum^  mel^  aqua 
vit£j  muria^  adeps  tauri^  equi^  leonis^  canis^hirci^  medulla  ceri%  cruris  bovis  &  arktis^  ammoniacum^galha- 
numjOpopanax/fagapenum^  myrrha^  bdel turn,  thus ^  terebimhina^pix  nigra^  ladanum^  jHrax^  calamita^ben^ 
jdnum,  (iercus  caprinum^  columbinum^  caninum^  bubulum^  &  ali£ Jhrcorum  Jpecks.  Compound  Diaphore¬ 
ticks  are.  Oleum  amygdalamm  amararumfquniperinum^  laurinum^  de fcorpiombus^  trinum^  coilinum^  nardi- 
mm^  de  terebinthina,  de  croco^  canabinum^  raphaninum^  e  cucumm  agrefli^  vulptnum^  rutaceum^  philofophorum, 
de  lateribus^  de  euphorbio^  de  tartaro,  depetroleoj  de  kerva^  five  recininum  unguent,  Ar}pp£^  aragon^  martiatum^ 
enulatum^  empl,  de  Vigo^  without  addition,  and  with  addition,  oxycroceum^  diacalcitheos^  diffolved  in  a 
digefting  oil  to  the  form  of  a  cerot. 

Ar£otk\s  are  profitably  ufed  in  the  increafe  and  ftate  of  fuperficial  tumours. 

But  Diaphoreticks  are  not  to  be  ufed  in  the  increafe  of  tumours,  unlefs  fome  aftringent  be  added,lefi 
by  their  more  ftrong  digeftion,  they  fliould  draw  and  increafe  the  defluxion :  but  when  the  tumors 
decline,  they  are  then  onely  to  be  ufed  in  the  parts  chiefly  where  the  skin  is  denfe  and  hard,  and  when 
the  tumor  is  cold  and  grofs,  and  lying  hid  deep  in  the  body,  fothat  the  virtue  of  Medicaments  can 
hardly  come  thereto :  but  confideration  is  to  be  had  of  the  parts  to  which  reiolutives  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  i  for  you  rnay  not  apply  Relaxers  or  Diaphoreticks  to  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Stomachy  or  Bowels, 
unlefs  you  add  lome  aftringents,  of  which  a  great  part  muft  be  Aromaticks. 

To  the  parts  where  fenfe  is  more  dull,  may  be  applied  the  ftronger  Diaphoreticks'-,  but  thofe  parts 
which  are  endued  with  a  more  cxquifite  fenfe,  as  the  Eye  and  the  Nerves,  to  them  we  muft  apply 
weaker.  When  the  matter  is  grofs  and  cold,  things  cutting  and  attenuating,  and  then  emollient  are 
to  be  ufed,  and:fo  by  degrees  come  to  diaphoreticks  j  otherwife  that  onely  is  refolved  which  is  the 
moft  fubtil  of  unprofitable  matter,  the  groffer  becoming  concrete  and  hardned.  But  if  the  part  be 
afflidfed  with  a  continual  defluxion,  fo  that  there  may  be  danger  of  a  Gangrene  or  Sphacel,  it  is  not 
lawful  then  to  make  ufe  of  Refolvers,  but  you  muft  in  the  place  where  the  humour  flows,  divide  the 
skin  by  fcarification,  as  it  is  moft  learnedly  noted  by  Hollerius^  in  that  profitable  Book  of  his  left  to 
pofterity,  whofe  Title  is,  De  Materia  Chirurgka, 


What  a  Sup¬ 
purative  Mc- 
dicln  is. 


A 


C  H  A  P.  XII. 

Of  Suppuratives, 

/ 

Suppurative  Mcdicin  is  (aid  to  be  that,  which  ffiutting  the  pores,  and  preventing  tranfpiration 
by  his  emplaftick  coniiftence,  increafeth  the  matter  and  native  heat,  and  therefore  turneth  the 
matter  caft  outof  the  Velfels  into />;«-and/^«/>j-.  It  is  of  nature  hot  and  moift,  and  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  native  heat  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  of  an  emplaftick  confiftence, 
that  fo  it  may  hinder  the  native  heat  from  being  exhaled^  in  which  refpedt  it  differeth  from  emol- 
Differences  of  and  maladicks,  of  which  we  fliall  fpeak  hereafter.  There  be  two  kinds  of  Suppuratives ;  for 
Suppurativcs.i  fome  do  it  of  thcmfelves,  and  by  their  proper  quality  i  others  by  accident.  Thofe  things  which  by . 
their  own  ftrength  dobring  to fuppuration,  are  either  Simples  or  Compounds. 

Simples  are.  Radix  liliorum^  c£pa^  allium^  malvamm  omnium  folia  &  femina^  buglojfum^  acanthus^fene- 
cio^  vioUj  parktaria^  crocus^  caules^ficus^pafifuU  mundat£^  with  a  deco(ft:ion  of  thefe  things,  farina  tritki^ 
farinavolatilis^ farina  hordei  excortkati^  loli^feminis  Uni  &  f(xnugr£ci^galbanum^  ammoniacum^fiyraxpin- 
guis^  ladanum^  vifeum  aucupaiorum^  thus^pix^  cera^  refina,  colla^  adeps  fuillus^  vitulinus^  vaccinus^  caprinus^ 
butymm^  vitellus  ovi^  cefipus  humidafercus  fuillumstolumbinum^caprinum^pueri.  Compounds  are.  Oleum 
Suppuratives  UUorum^  lumbricorum^  de  croco^  unguent, bafidicum^  emplafi.  diachilon  commune^  magnum^  de  mucilaginibus, 
by  accident.  Thofe  things  do  fuppuratc  by  accident,  which  work  it  onely  by  the  means  of  an  Emplaftick  confi¬ 
ftence 


ftence :  for  fo  oft-times  aftringents,becaufe  they  arc  of  earthy  and  thick  parts,  are  found  to  fuppuratei 
fuch  are  ungumiim  de  bolo  nuirinm,  and  fuch  like.  Such  alfb  are  thofe  which  by  their  coldnefs  keep 
the  heat  in,  and  Oiut  the  pores.  Hence  it  is  that  the  qualities  of  Sorrel  are  commended  to  gene¬ 
rate for  whileft  It  keepeth  the  heat  within,  it  increafeth  hiseffeds,  to  the  thickning  of  the  fup- 
purable  matter,  and  the  overcoming  other  rebellious  qualities.  We  ufe  things  ripening  in  great  in¬ 
flammations, whofe  growth  we  cannot  hinder  with  Puepellers,or  increafe  with  Rcfolvers  or  Difcufler< 


c  k  A  P.  xili. 

Of  Mollifying  things, 

THat  is  defined  to  be  a  mollifying  Medicin,  which  by  a  ftronger  heat  than  that  which  is  pro¬ 
per  to  fuppuratives,  without  any  manifeft  quality  of  drying  or  moiflning,  again  malaxeth 
orfofteneth  hardned  bodies:  wherefore  this  differs  from  that  which  fuppurates,  becaufe 
that  they  be  hot  hvthe  firfl  or  fecond  degree,  according  to  thefeveral  tempers  of  the  body,  or  part  to 
which  it  is  appli^,  working  rather  by  the  quantity  of  heat,than  the  quality  i  contrari wife, that  which 
raollifieth  being  indued  with  a  greater  heat,  rather  worketh  by  the  quality  of  the  heat,  being  other- 
wife  in  drinefs  and  moifture  temperate. 

Although  as  many  things  agree  together  in  fome  refpeds,  though  of  a  diverfe  nature,  fom.any 
emollients  are  fuch  as  are  hot  in  the  firfl  degree,  and  dric  in  the  fecond  and  third,  that  fo  they  may 
the  better  difperfe  and  diffufe  that  which  is  congealed,  by  taking  away  a  little  of  the  humidity,  which 
is  contained  within  the  part  affeded  :  but  not  by  exhaufling  it  wholly  by  the  violence  of  heat  or  dri¬ 
nefs  ;  for  hereon  would  follow  a  greater  hardnefs. 

Things  mollifying,  are  either  Simple  or  Compound,  and  thofe  again  ftrong  or  wkk.  The  weak 
are,  Kadix  liliorum  alborum^  cucumeris  agrejHs^  alth££^folia  malv£^  bifmalv£^  liliorum,  anethi  fummitates^ 
viola^ brancaurjtna^femenmalv£,  bifmalv£^  lini^fxnugr£ci^cartcipngues^'pafful£mundat£^pedum^  capitum^ 
intefiinorum  vervecinorum  decodum^  adeps  exjunioribus  &  cafratis^domefiicisfxminis  animalibus^  adeps.fuil- 
luf^  viiulinw^  hxdinus^  caprinusj  bubulm^  vulpinus^  gallinaceus^  anferinus^  anatinus^  olorinus^  efficaces. 
The  weaker  are  things  more  gentle  ■,  as,  Butyrum^  lana  fuccida^  cerapinguis^  vitellus  ovi^  medulla  ex  ojji- 
hm^cervina^ovilla^caprina.  The  compound  are  oil,  wherein  are  boiled  mollifying  herbs  i  as.  Oleum 
liliorum^  cham£melinum^  amygdalarum  dulcium.  Stronger  emollients  are,  Acetum^  adeps  taurinus^  urfinus, 
cervinus^  leoninus^  pardalinus^  apri^  equi  fevum^pinea^  picea^  abietina^  terebinthina^  ammoniacum^  bdelium^fiy- 
rax^galbanum^  ladanum^propoli^  opopanax^  ung,  de  altb£a^  imp.  diachylon  commune  &  magnum^  de  mucila- 
ginibus^  ceroneum^  oxycroceum  Joannis  de  Vigo,  , 

We  ufe  emollients  in  feirrhous  tumours  of  the  mufcles,  or  in  the  lips  of  Ulcers,  in  any  of  the  limbs, 
belly,  glandules,  bowels,  by  reafon  of  a  grofs,  cold,  and  vifeous  matter,  either  phlegmatick  or  melan- 
cholick.  Yet  thofe  tumors  which  come  of  melancholy,  commonly  turn  to  Cancers,  which  are  exa- 
fperated  by  mollifying  things.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  as  proceed  from  a  phlegmatick  matter,  are 
brought  to  an  equality  of  confiflence,  by  the  ufe  of  emollients.  Furthermore,  there  are  three  things 
obfervable  in  the  ufe  of  emollients :  the  firfl  is  duly  to  confider  how  much  the  affeded  part  differs 
from  his  proper  and  natural  temper  and  proportion ,  that  fo  we  may  apply  an  equivalent  remedy. 
The  fecond  is,  that  we  diftinguilh  the  natures  of  the  parts.  The  third  is,  that  we  artificially  gather 
after  what  manner  this  molli^ing  muft  be  performed  •,  that  is,  whether  we  fliould  mingle  with  the 
emollients  deterfive  or  difculfing  Medicins.  For  there  are  many  defperate  feirrhous  tumours,  that  is, 
fuch  as  cannot  be  overcome  by  any  emollient  Medicin,  as  thofe  which  are  grown  fo  hard,  that  they 
have  lofl  their  fenfe  i  and  thereupon  are  become  fraooth  and  without  hairs.  Here  you  mufl  obferve 
that  the  part  fometimes  becomes  cold  info  great  an  excefs,  that  the  native  heat  plainly  appears  to 
languifh,  fo  that  it  cannot  aduate  any  Medicin.  That  this  languifliing  heat  may  be  refufeitated,  an 
iron  flove  lhall  be  fet  near  to  the  part,  wherein  a  good  thick  piece  of  iron  heated  red  hot  (hall  be 


A  'the  cafe  of  the  Stove, 

B  the  iron  Bat  to  be  heated, 
C  the  lid  to Jhut  the  Stova 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

OfVeterfwes^  or  Mmdifeatives, 

ADeterfive  is  defined  to  be  that  which  doth  deterge  or  cleanfe  an  ulcer,  and  purge  forth  a  dou¬ 
ble  kind  of  excrement  of  the  which  one  is  thicker,  which  is  commonly  called  fordes,  which 
is  drawn  forth  from  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  by  the  efficacious  quality  of  the  Medicins  •,  the 
other  is  more  thin  and  watery,  which  the  Greeks  call  Ichor,  the  Latins  which  is  taken  away 

by  the  drinefsof  theMedicin  •,  and  therefore  Hippocrates  hath  well  advifed  that  every  ulcer  rauft  be 

cleanfed  and  dried.  _  _  , 

Of  Deterfives,  fome  are  fimple,  fome  compound,  fomc  ftrongcr,  fome  weaker.  The  fimple  are 
either  bitter,  fweet,  or  fowre :  the  bitter  are  Gentiana,  Arifiolochia,  iris,  enula,  fcylla,  ferpentaria,  centau- 
riummnus,ahfynthmm,marrHhium,  perforata,  abrotonon,  apium,  chelidonium,ruta,  hyppus,fcahiofa,arte- 
tnifa,  eupatoriutyi,  aloe,fntfius  terr£,  hedera  terrejiris  j  a  Lixiviuifi  made  with  the  afhes  of  thefe  things, 
Lupini,  orohm,  amygdala  amara,faba,  terebinthina,  myrrha,  maftiche,  fagapenum,  galbanum,  ammoniacum, 
the  galls  ofBeafts,  {hrem  caprimm,  urina  bene  coda,fqmma  £ris,  £S  ufum,  £rugo,  fcoria  £ris,  antimonium, 
calx,  chalcim,  mijy^fory,  alumen.  The  fweet  are  Viola,  rofa,  melilottm,  feus  pingues,  da£fyli,  uv£  pajfe, 
glycyrrhiza,aqua  hordei,  aqua  mulfa,  vinum  duke,  mel,  faccarum,  ferum  laCiis,  manna,  thus.  The  lharp 
are  all  kind  offowre  things,  Capreoli  vitium,  acetum,  and  other  acid  things.  The  Compound  are,  Sy^ 
rupus  de  abfynthio,  defumaria,  de  marrubio,  de  eupatorio,  de  artemifa,  aeetofus,  lixivium,  oleum  de  viteB  ovor, 
de  terebinthina,  detartaro,  unguenium  mundifeativum  de  apio,  apofolorum,  pulvU  mercurialis.  We  ufe 
fuch  things  as  deterge,  that  the  fuperfluous  matter  being  taken  away.  Nature  may  the  more  conve¬ 
niently  regenerate  flefh  to  fill  up  the  cavity  :  But  in  the  ufe  of  them,  confideration  is  firfi  to  be  had 
of  the  whole  body,  whether  it  be  healthy,  plethorick,  or  ill  difpofedi  there  is  confideration  to  be  had 
ofthe  part,  which  is  moUkr  and  drier,  indued  with  a  more  exquifit  or  duller  fenfe.^  But  oft-times 
aciden«  befal  ulcers  befides  nature,  as  a  Callus,  a  defiuxion  of  a  hot  or  otherwife  malign  humour,  and 
the  like  lymptoms.  Lajfily,  confideration  is  to  be  had,  whether  it  be  a  new  or  inveterate  ulcer  j  for 
from  hence,  according  to  the  Indication,  remedies  are  appointed  different  in  quantity  and  quality  : 
fo  that  oft-times  we  are  conftrained  to  appoint  the  bitter  remedy  in  ftead  of  the  fweet.  Neither 
truly  with  a  painful  and  drie  ulcer  doth  any  other  than  a  liquid  deterfive  agree :  neither  to  be  moift 
any  other  than  that  of  a  drie  confidence,  as  Powders. 


No  Mediciti 
truly  Sarco* 
tick. 


Simple  Sarco 
ticks. 


Compound 

Sircoticks. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  Sarcotiebs. 

Hat  Medicin  is  faid  to  be  Sarcotick,  whicji  by  its  drinefs  helps  Nature  to  regenerate  fle^  in  an 
ulcer,  hollow,  and  diligently  cleanfed  from  all  excrements.  But  this  is  properly  done  by 
bloud  indifferent  in  quality  and  quantity.  Wherefore,  if  we  mud  fpeak  according  to  the  truth 
of  the  thing,  there  is  no  Medicin  which  can  properly  and  truly  be  called  farcotick :  For  thofe  which 
vulgarly  go  under  that  name,  are  onely  accidentally  fuch  •,  as  thofe  which  without  biting  arid  erolion, 
do  drie  up  and  deterge  the  excrements  of  an  ulcer,  which  hinder  the  endeavour  of  Nature  in  genera¬ 
ting  of  delh.  For  as  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  from  that  nourithment  which  flows  to  the  nourifhing 
of  the  part,  there  is  a  remain,  or  a  certain  thin  excrement,  flowing  from  fome  other  place,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Ichor,  and  by  the  Latins  Sanies.  Thus  by  the  corruption  of  the  part  there  concretes  ano¬ 
ther  groffer  excrement,  termed  Kypos  by  the  Greeks,  and  Sordes  by  the  Latins.  That  makes  ulcer 
more  moid,  this  more  filthy.  Hence  it  is,  that  every  wound  which  requires  reditution  ofthe  lod  lub- 
dance,  mud  be  cured  with  two  forts  of  Medicins,  the  one  to  drie  up  and  wade  the  fuperfluous  humi¬ 
dity  thereof,  the  other  to  fetch  off  the  filth :  and  by  how  much  the  wound  is  the  deeper,  by  fo  much 
it  requires  more  liquid  Medicins,  that  fo  they  may  the  more  eafily  enter  into  every  part  thereofi 
But  diverlity  of  things  fhall  be  appointed  according  to  the  various  temper  of  the  part,  b  or  it 
theaffeded  part  fliallbemoid  by  Nature,  fuch  things  lhall  bechofen  as  fhall  be  lefsdrie;  if  on  the 
contrary  the  part  be  drie,  then  fuch  things  fhall  be  ufed  as  be  more  drie »  but  many  forts  of  M^icins 
fhall  be  affociated  with  the  farcoticks,  according  to  the  manifold  complication  of  the  affeds  pofieflin^g 
the  ulcer.  Therefore  Nature  onely  is  to  be  accounted  the  Workmader,  and  the  efficient  caule  in  the 
regenerating  of  fledi,  and  laudable  bloud  the  material  caufe,  a-nd  the  Medicin  the  helping  or  aiiilting 
caufe,  or  rather  the  caufe  without  which  it  cannot  be  :  as  that  by  cleanfing  and  moderately  drying 
without  any  vehement  heat,  takes  away  all  hinderances  of  incarnation, and  orders  and  fits  the  bloud  to 
receive  the  form  of  flefh.  This  kind  of  Medicin  according  to  G^/e«, ought  to  be  drie  only  in  the  hrd 
degree,  led  by  too  much  drinefs  it  might  drink  up  the  bloud  and  matter  ofthe  future  flefh,  which  not- 
withdanding  is  to  be  underdood  of  Sarcoticks  which  are  to  be  applied  to  a  dedicate  and  temj^rate 
body.  For  if  the  ulcer  be  more  moid,  or  the  body  more  hard  than  is  fit,  we  may  afeend  to  fuch  things 
as  are  drie  even  in  the  third  degree.  And  hence  it  is  that  fuch  drie  Medicins  may  fird  be  called  Deter¬ 
fives,  and  then  prefently  Sarcoticks.  A  Sarcotick  Medicin  is  either  fimple  or  compound,  flronger  or 
weaker.  Simple  Sarcotick  Medicins  are,  Jriftolochiautraque,irps,  acorus,  dracunculus,  afarum,  Jympbyti 
omnia  genera,  betonica,fanicula,  meUifolium,  lingua  canis,  verbena,  fcabiof a,  pimpinella,  hypericon,  fcordium, 
plantago,  rubia  major  &  minor,  eorumque  fucci.  terebinthina  lota  &  non  lota,  refwapini,  gummi  arabicum, 
farcocolla,maJiiche,  colophonia,  manna,  thuris,  cortex  ejufdem,  aloe,  olibanum,  mwrha,mel,vtnum,Janguis 
draconis,lithargyros,  auri,f  odium,  pompholyx,  tutia,  plumbum  ufum  lotum,  fcoria  fern.  The  Compound 
Sarcoticks  dixe.  Oleum  hypericonis,ol.  ovwum,  mafichinum,  &  c£tera  oka,  qu£  half  ami  nomine  appellantur, 
mguentum  aureum,  emp.  de  betonica,  Vigpnis  dejanua,  Emp.  Gratia  Dei,  nigrum.  VVe  ufe  not  Sarcoticks 
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before  that  the  ulcer  be  cleanfed  and  freed  from  pain,  defluxion,  inflammation,  hardnefs,  and  di- 
flemper.  In  ufing  thefe  things  we  confider  the  temper  of  the  body,  and  the  affeded  part :  For  oft- 
times  a  part  otherwife  lefs  dry  by  nature,  requires  a  more  powerful  drying  medicine,  and  ftronger 
farcotick,  than  another  part  which  is  more  dry,  and  this  for  fome  other  reafon,  which  ought  to 
come  into  our  confideration :  For  example,  the  glans  would  be  more  dried  than  the  prepuce,  al¬ 
though  it  be  of  a  temper  lefs  dry,  becaufe  it  is  the  palTage  of  the  urine.  Wherefore  we  muft  diligent¬ 
ly  obferve  the  condition  of  the  affeded  parts,  awd  thence  taking  indication,  make  choice  of  more 
flrong  farcoticks.  Foth  both  that  which  is  too  little,  and  that  which  is  too  much  farcotick^  makes 
a  fordid  ulcer  :  the  hrfl:  becaufe  it  dries  noffufficiently  *,  the  latter  for  that  by  its  acrimony  it  caufeth 
defluxion.  Therefore  diligent  care  muft  be  ufed  in  the  examination  hereof. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  Epulotkksj  or  sliming  medicines, 

An  Epulotick  medicine  is  that  which  covereth  the  part  with  skin :  it  is  faid  to  be  fuch  as  by 
drinefsand  aftridion  without  biting  deficcates,  binds,  and  condenfates  the  fleih  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  callous  fubflance,  like  to  the  skin,  which  we  commonly  call  a  cicatrice  or  fear ;  yet 
this,  as  the  generating  of  fleih,  is  the  work  of  nature.  A  medicine  therefore  is  faid  to  be  Epulotick, 
for  that  it  alTifts  nature  in  fubftituting  and  generating  a  fear,  in  head  of  the  true  skin,  whilll:  it  con- 
fumes  the  fuperfluous  humidities,  condenfates,  incralTates,  and  binds  the  next  adjacent  fleih :  there¬ 
fore  it  ought  to  dry  more  powerfully  than  a  farcotick.  Epulotick  medicines  are  of  three  kinds :  the  *pi-iree  forts  of 
firft  is  the  true  epulotick,  which  onely  dries  and  binds.  The  fecond  is  an  acrid  and  biting  epulotick,  Epulocicks, 
which,  for  that  it  waftes  the  proud  fleih,  is  called  fo  •>  and  this  muft  be  fparingly  ufed,  and  that  only 
to  hard  and  niftick  bodies.  The  third  is  that  which  only  dries  without  aftridrion.  The  things 
whereof  they  conlift  are  thefe  ;  Arifiolochia  utraque^  gentiana^  iris:,  eentauriummajw,  pentaphyUon,  jym- 
phytum  maquf,  ckam£drys,  betonica,  cauda  equina,  cupatorhtm,  verbenaca,  plantaginis  &  Jymphyti  folia', 
gaU£,  bacc£  myrti,  glandes&earumcalices,  balaujiia,  cuprejji  nuces,  malicorium,  cortex  quercus,  cortex 
tamaricis,  cortex  ligni  aloes,  acacia,  colophonia,  farcocolla,  fanguis  draconis,  ladanum,  lithargyros  auri, 
argenti,  cerufa,  plumbum  uftum,  alumen  ufium,  tuthia,  fquamma  £ris  &  ferri,  &  eorum  fcoria,  serugo, 
flos  dris,  £S  ufium  &  lotum,  fulphur  vivum,  chryfocoUa,  corali,  bolus  ar menus,  terra  figillata,  cintres 
buccinarum,  ojireorum,  filicis,  ojfa  ujia  &  ficcata,  caries  lignorum,  ung,  diapompholygos,  ung.  alb,  rhajis, 
deficcativum  rubrum,  emp.  de  cerufa,  de  betonica,  diacalcitheos,  emp,  nigrum. 

We  ufe  Epuloticks  when  as  the  ulcer  is  almoft  filled  up,  and  equal  to  the  adjacent  skin.  In  the  Their  ufe.  ‘  ; 
ufe  of  thefe  we  muft  alfo  have  refped:  to  the  tendernefs  and  hardnefs  of  the  body  i  for  fuch  things  as 
are  corrofives  to  tender  and  delicate  bodies,  are  epulotick  to  hard  and  ruftick  bodies.  Alfo  we  muft 
have  regard,  whether  the  body  be  plethorick,  or  replete  with  ill  humours,  for  fuch  do  not  eafily  ad¬ 
mit  cicatriiation.  Alfo  it  is  moft  worthy  of  your  obfervation,  to  mark  whether  the  ulcer  that  is  to 
be  cicatrized  be  fed  or  nourilhed  by  the  prefent  defeat  of  any  part,  as  the  liver,  fpleen,  lungs,  or  a 
lying  about  it»  for  it  cailnot  be  cicatrized  before  thefe  impediments  (if  any  fuch  bej)  betaken 
away.  Laftly,  the  callous  lips  of  an  ulcer,  unlefs  they  be  fcarified  or  foftened,  hinder  cicatrization. 

Therefore  all  fuch  defaults  muft  be  taken  away,  and  then  fuch  an  epulotick  applied,  as  may  not  by  , 
the  too  much  drinefs  leave  the  fear  too  hollow,  or  the  too  little,  leave  it  too  high. 


•  CHAP.  XVIL 

Of  Agglutinatives, 

AGglutinating  or  agglutinative  medicine  is  of  a  middle  nature,  between  the  ^rcotick  and 
epulotick,  more  Itrong  than  the  former,  and  weaker  than  the  latter,  for  it  is  dry  to  the  fe¬ 
cond  degree.  It  by  the  drying  and  aftridtive  faculty,  void  of  all  deterfion,  conjoins  parts 
parts  that  are  diftant,  or  rather  lends  helping  hands  to  nature  the  principal  agent  in  this  work.  Glu- 
tinatives,  whether  they  be  ftrong  or  weakly  fuch,  do  agglutinate  either  by  their  proper  Or  acciden¬ 
tal  nature:  Of  this  fort  are  Tlantaginis  omnes  fpecies,  confolida  utraque,  buglojfa,  millefolium,  verbena.  Agglutinative 
pimpineUa,  pilofeHa,  cauda  equina,  fempervivum,  telephium,  fanicula,  attradilis,  folia  quercus  &  dracun-  medicines, 
cult,  falix,  ebulus,- famhucHS,  pentaphyllon,  veronica,  cortex  pini,  ulmi,  palm  £  quercus.  Aquavit  is,  aq, 
c  folliculis  ulmi,  fuccus  calaminth£,  vinum  aujierum,  terebinthina,  myrrha,  fanguis  draconis,  bolus  arme- 
nus,  terra  figillata,  omnia  denique  acerba,  « 

Glutinativcs  by  accident  are  thofe  that  hinder  defluxion,  and  bind  the  part,  as  Sutures,  Bandages,  Glutinacivcs 
Reft,  Rowlers,  and  the  like.  We  ufe  glutinative  in  green,  and  as  yet  bloudy  wounds,  v/hence  the  by  accident. 
Greeks  call  a  glutinative  medicine  although  fometimes  they  are  ufed  to  inveterate,  malign, 

fiftulous  and  linuous  ulcers  i  for  they  hinder  the  defluxion  from  coming  to  the  lips  of  ulcers.  You 
muft  confider,  when  as  you  intend  to  apply  them,  whether  the  skin  be  whole  or  no  :  F or  ulcers  knit 
together,  or  heal  more  difficultly,  if  the  skin  be  rubbed  off,  or  cut,  or  otherwife  loft.  Neither  ought 
you  to  be  unmindful  of  the  foremendoned  cautions  and  indications  drawn  from  the  fex,  the  tender¬ 
nefs  or  hardnefs  of  the  affeded  body,  the  continuance  and  magnitude  of  the  ulcer :  for  hence  indi¬ 
cation  muft  be  taken,  what  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  medicin  ought  to  be* 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  Pyrotkk^,  or  cmflickjdedicines, 

THat  medicine  is  faid  to  be  Pyrotick  or  Cauftick,  which  by  ks  acrimony  and  biting,  common¬ 
ly  confifting  in  an  earthy  confiftence,  either  fuperficially  corrodes,  or  more  deeply  eats 
and  putrefies,  orlaftly,  burns  and  confumes  the  skin  and  flefli,  fo  that  it  even  pierces  into 
callous  and  hard  bodies.  Therefore  there  arc  three  degrees  of  Pyroticks  i  for  fome  are  termed  Cathere- 
tick  or  corroding,  for  that  they  wafte  the  proud  flefti  of  an  ulcerated  or  any  other  part,  and  thefe  are 
judged  the  weaker  fort  of  the  Pyroticks.  Otherfome  are  termed  Septick  or  putrifying,  as  thofe 
which  deftroy  and  diffolve  the  tender  and  new  fprung  up  flefli,  and  raife  bliflers  in  the  skin,  and 
thefe  are  more  powerful  than  the  cathereticks.  Laftly,  there  are  otherfome  termed  mofl  powerful 
Efcharoticks,  which  by  their  fiery  and  tcrreflrial  quality  caufe  efehars  or  crufts  ^  whereupon  they  are 
alfo  termed  Kuptoria,  and  potential  Cauteries :  Now  all  thefe  differences  are  taken  from  that  they  are 
more  or  lefs  powerful,  for  it  oft-times  happens,  that  according  to  the  different  temper  and  confi- 
ftence  of  the  parts,  according  to  the  longer  or  fhorter  ftay,  a  Catheretick  may  penetrate  as  far  as  a 
Septick,  and  on  the  contrary,  an  Efcharotick  may  enter  no  farther  than  a  Septick.  Thefe  are  judged 
Catheretick,  Spongia  u(ia^  alumen  uftum  &  non  ufum^  vitriolum  ufium,  calx  mediocriter  lota^  antgo^ 
chalcanthum^  fquamma  £ris^  oleum  de  vitriolo^  trochifei  andronis^  phafwnis^  afphodektum^  ung.  Mgyptk 
acum^  apojhlomm^  pulvis  mercurii,  arfenicum  fuhlimatum.  Septicks  and  Veficatories  are, 
bryont£^' fgit  heaU  MarU^  buglojfa^  radix  ranunculi^  panis  porcini,  apium,  rifus,  lac  tithymallorum,  lac 
fid,  euphorbium,  anacardus,  finapi,  canth^rides,arfenkumfublimatum:  For  all  thefe  weaken  the  native 
temper  and  confifteiice  of  the  part,  and  draw  thereunto  humors  plainly  contrary  to  nature.  Efcha¬ 
roticks  or  Caufticks  are.  Calx  viva,  fexvini  eremata,&'  precipue  acett,  ignis,  whereto  are  referred  all 
Cauteries,  as  well  adual  as  potential,  whereof  we  (hall  treat  hereafter.  We  ufe  Cathereticks  in 
tender  bodies,  and  difeafes  not  very  contumacious  i  therefore  by  how  much  they  are  lefs  acrid  and 
painful,  by  fo  much  oft-times  they  penetrate  the  deeper,  for  that  they  arc  lefs  troublefome  by  delay  ^ 
but  we  ufe  Septicks,  and  fometimes  Efcharoticks  in  ulcers  that  are  callous,  putrid,  and  of  inexhauft- 
ed  humidity,  but  principally  in  Cancers,  Carbuncles,  and' exceflTive  Haemorrhagies.  When  as  we 
make  ufe  of  thefe,  the  patient  muft  have  a  convenient  diet  appointed,  muft  abftain  from  wine  : 
laftly,  they  muft  not  be  ufed  but  witn  great  diferetion  5  for  otherwife  they  may  caufe  Feavers,  great 
inflammations,  intolerable  pains,  Swounings,  Gangrenes,  and  Sphacels.  Cauteries  heedfully  ufed, 
ftrengthen  and  dry  the  part,  amend  an  untameable  diftemper,  dull  the  force  of  poyfon,  bridle  pu- 
trefadrion  and  mortification,  and  bring  fundry  other  benefits. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  Anodynes,  or  fuch  as  mitigate  or  ajfwage  pain. 


What  pain  is.  *0"^  Efbre  we  treat  of  Anodyne  medicines,  we  think  it  fit  to  fpeak  of  the  nature  of  pain.  Now  pain 

is  a  forrowful  and  troublefome  fenfc,caufed  fome  fudden  diftemper,  or  folution  of  continuity. 
There  are  three  things  neceffary  to  caufe  pain  •,  The  efficient  caufe, that  is,  a  fudden  departure 
from  a  natural  temper  or  union  :  the  fenfiblenefs  of  the  body  receiving  the  dolorifick  caufe :  laftly, the 
apprehenfion  of  this  induced  changc,caufed  either  by  diftemper  or  unioir,  for  otherwife  with  how  ex- 
quifite  foever  fenfe  the  body  receiving  the  caufes  indued  with,  unlefs  it  apprehend  and  mark  it,  there 
is  no  pain  prefent.  Hence  is  that  Aphorifm  of  quicmrp’i parte  aliqua  corporis  dolentes  dolo^ 

rem  omnino  non  fentiunt,  his  mens  £grotat,  that  is,  Whofoever  pained  in  any  part  of  their  bodies  do 
wholly  fed  no  pain,  their  underftanding  is  ill  affeded  and  depraved.  Heat,  cold,  moifture,  and  dri- 
nefs,  induce  a  fudden  change  of  temper  5  and  heat  and  cold  caufe  fharp  pain,  drinefs  moderate,  but 
moifture  fcarce  any  at  all :  for  moifture  caufeth  not  pain  fo  much  by  its  quality,  as  it  doth  by  the 
quantity.  Both  the  fbrementioned  qualities,  efpecially  affociated  with  matter,  as  alfo  certain  external 
caufes  too  violently  affailing,  flich  as  thefe  that  may  caufe  contufion,  cut,  prick,  or  too  much  extend. 
Wherefore  pain  is  a  fymptom  of  the  touch,  accompanying  almoft  all  difeafes-,  therefore  oft-times 
leaving  thefe,  they  turn  the  counfel  of  the  Phyfician  t04nitigate  them,  which  is  performed  either  by 
mitigating  the  efficient  caufes  of  pain,  or  dulling  the  fenfe  of  the  part.  Hereupon  they  make  three 
differences  of  Anodynes  :  f  or  fome  ferve  to  cure  the  difeafe,  otherfome  to  mitigate  it,  otherfome 
ftupifie,  and  are  narcotick.  We  term  fuch  curative  of  the  difeafes,  which  refift,  and  arc  contrary  to 
the  caufes  of  difeafes.  Thus  pain,  caufedbyahot  diftemper,  is  taken  away  by  oil  of  Rofes,  Oxy- 
crate,  and  other  fuch  like  things,  which  amend  and  takeaway  the  caufe  of  pain,  to  wit,  theexcefs 
ofheat.  Pain  caufed  by  a  cold  diftemper,  is  amended  by  Oleum  Laurimm,  Nardinum,  de  Calioreo. 
Pain  occafioned  by  two  much  drinefs,  is  helped  by  Hydr£leum,  a  bath  of  frefh  and  warm  water.  Laft¬ 
ly,  by  this  word  Anodyne,  taken  in  the  largeft  fenfe,  we  snderftand  all  purging  medicines.  Phle¬ 
botomy,  Scarification,  Cauteries,  Cuppings,  Glyfters,  and  other  fuch  like  things  as  evacuate  any 
what  proper-  ftore  of  the  dolorifick  matter.  But  fuch  as  are  properly  termed  Anodynes,  are  of  two  forts :  for  fome 
ly  termed  are  temperate,  others  hot  and  moift  in  the  firft  degree,  and  confe'quently  near  to  thofe  that  are  tem- 
Anodynesare.  pedate  ;  thefe  prefervethe  native  heat  in  the  proper  integrity,  thus  they  amend  all  diftemperatures  v 
of  this  kind  are  accounted  Sallad  oil,  oil  of  fwcet  Almonds,  the  yolks  of  eggs,,  and  a  few  other  fuch 
like  things,  thefe  ftrengthen  the  native  heat,  that  thus  increafed  in  fubftance,  it  may  with  the  more  fa¬ 
cility  overcome  the  caufe  of  pain:  befides  alfo,  they  rarifie,  attenuate,digeft,and  confequently  evacuate 
both  grofs  and  vifeid  humors,  as  alfo  cloudy  flatulencies  hindred  from  paffing  forth  :  fuch  slyq  floras, 
chamoemeli,  meliloti,  crocus,  oleum  chamoemelinum,  anethinum,  oleum  lini,oleum  ex  femine  althe£,  luhrkorum, 
ovoium,  ex  tritko,  butyrum,  lana  fuccida^fniHus  adeps,  vitulinus,  galiinacem,  anferinus,  humanus,  ex  anguilla 

cmicula. 
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cmicHla^  &  aim.  Lacmulkbre^  &vamnum^  rmtcago  feminis  I'mi^  f£nHgr£ci^  alth££^  malv£^vd ejuf- 
tnodi  feminum  decorum :  as  alfo  VecoCtum  liUornm^  violarU^  capitis^  pedum^  &  inteflinorum  arietU  hcedi. 

Narcoticks,  or  ftupefying  medicines,  improperly  termed  Anodynes,  are  cold  in  the  fourth  degree, 
therefore  by  their  excefs  of  cold,  they  intercept  or  hinder  the  paffage  of  tjie  animal  fpirits  to  the  part, 
whence  it  is  that  they  take  away  fenfc ;  of  this  fort  are  hyofeyamus^  eicuta^  folamtm  manicum^  mmdrar 
gffra^  papaver^  opium,  arSfijJima  vincula. 

You  may  make  ufe  of  the  hrft  fort  of  Anodynes  in  all  difeafes,  which  are  cured  by  tlteoppofition 
of  their  contraries  :  but  of  the  fecond,  to  expugn  pains  that  are  not  very  contumacious,  that  by 
their  application  we  may  refill:  defluxion,  inflammation,  the  feaver ,  and  other  fymptoms.  But 
whereas  the  bitternefs  of  pain  is  fo  excellive  great  that  it  will  not  ftoop  to  other  medicines,  then  at 
the  length,  muft  we  come  to  the  third  fort  of  Anodynes.  Yet  oft-timesthe  bitternefs  of  pain  is  fo 
great,  that  very  narcoticks  mull;  be  applied  in  the  flrft  place,  if  we  would  have  the  part  and  the  whole 
man  to  be  in  fafety.  Yet  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  them,  efpecially  alone  without  the  addition  of 
faffron,  myrrh,  cajioreum,  or  forne  iuch  like  thing,  ufeth  to  be  very  dangerous  :  for  they  extinguilh 
the  native  heat,  and  caufe  mortiheation,  manifefled  by  the  blacknefs  of  the  part.  But  intolerable 
pains,  to  wit^  fuch  as  arc  occafioned  by  the  excefs  of  inflammation  and  gangrenes,  ‘  may  be  fooner 
mitigated  by  opening  a  vein,  purging  and  fcarifying  the  part  alfeded,  than  either  by^'propcrjy  term¬ 
ed  anodynes,  or  narcoticks,  to  wit,  that  pain  may  be  the  remedy  of  pain.  By  purgers  we  hbe  un¬ 
derhand  not  only  fuch  as  taken  by  the  mouth,  produce  that  effed  •,  but  alfo  fuch  as  outwardly  ap¬ 
plied  perform  the  fame,  as  thofe  whereof  makes  mention.  As 

IV.  Fulp£  feu  medul,  colocynth.femin.  emc,  rut.  fylveji,  elaterii,  gr.  cindii,  lathyrid.  expuri^atar. galhatf. 
nitri,  cer£,  fmgulorum,  opopan.^i].  terebinth. ’^V],terenda  t'erito^  &  taurino  felle  paulatim  irrigato, 
donee  apte  imbibantur.  Then  apply  it  about  the  navel  even  to  the  (hare,  for  thus  it  will  purge  by 
ftool ;  if  on  the.contrary  you  apply  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  flomach,  it  will  caufe  vomit.  .  Another  j 
R.  elaterii  5 h )•  colocynth.  fquamm£  £ris  radio. cucumer.  agreji.  lathyrid.  an.'^]. aut pro  lathyrid.  tithymaJ. 
fuccum  terito  &  cribrato,  at  cum  oleo  plurimum  falis  habente  fubigito,  magnam  inde  pilam  e  lana  confertam 
hoc  medicamento  illitam,  umbtlico  aut  lumbis  applicato.  Or,  iSi.  fellis  taurin.  gr.  cinditvirid.  ^iv. 
fucci  lupinor.  vivid.  |ij.  euphorb.  5).  pulp,  colocynth.  tantundem  adip.  vulpin.  recent.  |vj.  adip.  viper.  |i).  (3. 
fiercer,  muris,  fucci  p£on.  cajior.  fmgulor.  oiv  ol.  ligufirin.  ^vi.  ol.  antiq.  ^yfiat  unguentum  vel  oleum. 
It  purgeth  without  trouble,  and  befides  the  other  commodities  it  alfo  is  good  againfl:  diflradion  or 
madnefs.  Two  (poonfuls  is  the  greatefl  quantity  to  be  ufed  at  one  time  •,  for  in  fome,  one  is  fuf- 
ficient  :  anoint  therewith  the  navel  and  thereabouts,  and  a  juft  purgation  will  enfue  thereupon, 
which  if  it  ftiall  flie  out  beyond  your  expedation,  you  may  foment  the  belly  with  a  fponge  moiften- 
ed  in  warm  wine  and  prelfed  forth  again,  it  will  be  prefently  flayed.  Moreover  Fernelius  lib.  7. 
methodic  makes  mention  of  a  laxative  ointment. 


Narcotick 
improperly  ^ 
termed  Ano« 
dynes. 

The  ufe.  of 
them. 


Tetrah.i.  fern.', 
cap.^^. 
Purgatives  to 
be  extefnallj 
applied. 


The  compofi- 
tion  of  a  pur» 
ging  oil  and 
ointment. 


CHAP.  XX. 

/ 

Of  the  compof  tion  and  ufe  of  Medicines. 

Hitherto  we  have  fpoken  of  the  faculties  of  fimple  medicines  •,  now  we  think  good  to  fiy 
fomething  of  the  compounding  of  them  :  for  fo  by  the  Archited  are  had  and  known  e- 
very  thing  apart,  and  then  he  fettles  the  workmen  to  the  building,  the  conceived  form 
of  which  hath  been  in  his  mind  ever  fiiice  he  did  enterprife  it.  Therefore  the  compofition  of  di¬ 
vers  medicaments  with  their  qualities  and  effeds,  is  a  mingling  appointed  by  the  art  of  the  Phy- 
fician.  Hence  therefore  rheum,  aloe,  rofa,  abfynthium,  although  they  have  divers  fabltances  and  GaL2.  fmp.4. 
faculties,  yet  are  notwithftanding  called  fimple  medicines,  becaufe  they  have  that  variety  from  de  [unit.  tumd. 
Nature,  not  from  Art.  But  we  many  times  call  fimple  fuch  things  as  are  compounded  by  art,  as 
oxym.  fmpl.  oxyfacch.  fmplex,  as  compared  to  greater  compofitions.  And  therefore  oftentimes  we 
ul'e  compound  medicines,  becaufe  always  the  fimple  miedicine  alone,  hath  not  ftrength  enough  to 
oppugn  thedifeafe.  For  many  times  the  ficklalXur  with  manifold,  and  not  fimple  affeds,  from-Th^  necefTity 
which  there  being  taken  a  various  indication,  we  gather  contrary  fimple  medicines,  to  apply  to  medidner”** 
every  affed,  in  one  compofition.  But  oftentimes  the  nature  of  the  part  of  the  Patient,  or  of  the 
body  affedik,^  requireth  another  kind  of  medicament  which  may  be  proper  for  the  removing  that 
difeafe  ,  yvherefore  it  is  fo  made  to  oppugn  the  difeafe  and  not  offend  the  body  ;  and  we  mingle 
many  othertogether,  whofe  effeds  may  temper  one  another.  Moreover' the  compofition  of  medi¬ 
cines  was  neceflary,  that  becaufe  thofe  things  which  have  not  a  good  tafte,  colour,  or  fmell,  by  Art, 
or  compofition,  might  be  made  more  grateful.  Compound  medicines  of  which  we  intend  to  fpeak, 
a-reGlyfters,  Suppolitories,  NoduU,  Peffaries,  Oils,  Liniments,  Ointments,  Emplafters,Cerats,Pul- 
tiffes,  Cataplafims,  Fomentations,  Embrocations,  Epithemates,  Veficatories,  Cauteries,  Collyria,  Er- 
rhina]  Snecling-powders,  Mafticatories,  Gargarifms,  Dentifrices,  Bags,  Fumigations,  Semicupiums, 

Baths.  But  flrft  it  is  expedient  that  1  fay  fomething  of  weights  and  meafures,  with  their  notes,  by 
which  medicines  commonly  are  meafured  and  noted  by  Phyficians. 


CHAP  XXL 

Of  weights  and  meafures,  and  the  notes  of  both  of  them. 

Every  weight  arifeth  from  a  beginning  and  foundation,  as  it  were  •,  for  as  our  bodies  do  arife  of  A  grain  the 
the  four  flrft  fimple  bodies  or  elements,  into  which  they  are  often  refolved ;  fo  all  weights  do  ^ 

arife  from  the  grain.  Which  is  as  it  were  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  reft.  Now  hereby  is  rncan-? 

underftood,  a  barly-corn  or  grain,  and  that  fuch  as  is  neither  too  dry,  or  overgrown  with  mould inefs,  by  a  grain,' 
or  rancid,  but  well  conditioned,  and  of  an  indifferent  bignefs.  i  i  i  3  Ten 
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Ten  grains  of  thefe  make  *an  ?  twoOboli,  or  twenty  grains  make'a  fcruple,  three  fcruples, 

or  ffxty  grains  make  a  dram,  eight  drams  make  one  ounce,  twelve  ounces  make  one  pound  medi¬ 
cinal  which  is  for  the  moft  part  the  greateft  weight  ufed  by  Phyficians,  and  which  they  feldom  ex- 
cecdl  and  it  is  refolved  intoouncoi^  drams,  fcruples,  oboli  and  grains,  which  is  theleaft  weight. 
To  exprefs  thefe  weights  we  ufe  c«ifain  notes  v  the  pound  is  exprelTed  by  this  note,  if*  the  ounce 
by  this  the  dram  thus  the  fcruple  thus  5,  the  obolus  with  the  beginning  letter  thus  oW.  the 
grain  with  his  beginning  letter  thus,  g.  But  fometimes  we  meafure  the  quantity  of  medicines  by 
mealures  and  not  always  by  weights  i  and  therefore  we  exprefs  a  handful  by  this  note,  m.  a  pugU 
thus,  p.  numl^er  thus,  n.  and  the  half  part  of  every  weight  and  meafure  is  exprelTed  by  this  note,  \i, 
put  after  every  mote  of  the  aforefaid  weights  and  meafures  of  the  fame  fort,  as  the  half  pound,  tb  (^. 
the  half  ounce,  §  (5.  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Moreover,  in  deferibing  the  fame  medicament  we  ufe  the  notes 
fometimes  of  vVeights,  fometimes  of  meafures-,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  noted  that  herbs,  green  or 
dry,  are  figned  with  thefe  notes,  m.  p.  but  thofe  which  are  dry  and  to  be  brought  to  powder,  with 
'  thefe  notes,5.^.p.  Roots,  by  thefe  notes,f  .^.p.m.  Barks,  by  thefe  notcs,f  .5.  Seeds,  by  thefe  notes, 
Fruits,  by  thefe  notes,  an.p.5.5.B.  Flowers,  by  thefe  notes,  p.m.f. 5.  .Pulfes,  by  thefe  notes,  p.  5.5. 

All  other  medicaments  either  dry  or  liquid,  are  deferibed  with  thefe  notes,  lb.  § .  p .  9.  obol.  g. 

Having  expounded  thefe  things,  letuS  come  to  the  defeription  of  compound  medicines,  beginning 
with  glyfters  hrft,  as  the  remedy  which  is  moft  common  and  familiar,  and  alraoft  chiefly  necelTary  of 
all  others^  ^ 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  Glyfers, 

what  a  gly-  K  Glyftcr  is  an  injection  prepared  firft  and  properly  for  the  grofs  inteftines  and  fundament  > 
LjL  for  fometimes  glyfters  are  ufed  and  made  for  the  ftomach,  fpleen,  reins,  bladder,  womb, 

/  %  mefentery,  aud  alfo  for  the  head,  from  whence  oftentimes  by  (harp  glyfters,  the  hurtful 
matter  is  brought  downwards,  as  we  fee  in  Apoplexies.  Therefore  there  is  no  part  of  the  body 
which  receives  not  fomc  benefit  by  glyfters,  but  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  vicinity  they  have 
Differences  of  with  the  belly,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  glyfter  :  for  there  are  divers  forts  of  glyfters,  fomc  emolH- 
glyfters.  others  evacuating,  fome  anodynes,  fome  aftringents,  fome  cleanfing,  fome  farcotick,  and 

cpulotick,  and  fome  may  be  faid  to  nourifti.  They  may  be  all  made  of  the  parts  of  plants  or  beafts, 
with  compound  medicines  either  folutive,  or  altering,  and  others  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
The  materials  Phyfician.  The  parts  of  plants  which  arc  ufed  to  this  purpofc,  are  roots,  feeds,  leaves,  flowers, 
©fglyftcrs.;2  fruits,  (bouts,  juices,  mucilages.  Parts  of  beafts  are  yolks  of  eggs  and  whites,  hony,  chickens, 
capons,  old  cocks  well  beaten,  hands  and  feet  of  (heep,  the  inteftines,  whey,  milk,  fewet,  axungia, 
and  fuch  like  in  deco6l:ions,  wherein  we  mingle  and  dilTolve  fimple  and  compound  medicines.  We 
fometimes  ufe  without  any  other  medicament,  to  make  a  glyfter  with  oil  alone,  as  oil  of  nuts  for 
the  Colick,  of  whey  alone,  the  decoeftion  of  the  head  and  feet  of  the  (heep  alone,  and  of  the  deco- 
drion  of  Cicers  and  barly  do  we  prepare  Gly  fters. 

Their  quantity  The  quantity  of  a  Glyfter  is  fometimes  lefs  according  to  the  diverfe  difpofition  of  men  and  their 
difeafes  :  for  weak  children  the  quantity  is  lefs  :  for  women  with  child,  and  in  the  colick,  dyfen- 
tery,  lientery,  or  when  much  hardened  excrement  is  within.  But  when  we  would  abundantly 
move  the  excrement,  and  there  is  nothing  that  may  hinder,  the  dole  ofa  glyfter  for  the  moft  part  is 
half  a  pound,  one  pound,  or  three  quarters  ofa  pound.  The  glyfter  muft  be  injeded  warm  or  hot, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  nature  or  condition  of  the  fick  :  for  being  cold  it  offends  the  inte¬ 
ftines,  and  the  neighbouring  nervous  parts,  which  are  cold  of  themfelves.  It  muft  be  given  by  de¬ 
grees,  for  being  injeded  fuddenly,  the  wind  which  is  ufually  in  the  guts  will  beat  it  back  again, 
whence  comes  intolerable  pain.  But  this  will  be  more  clear  by  that  we  (hall  teach  concerning  the 
differences  of  glyfters,  whereof  there  (hall  be  fufficient  examples. 

An  emollient  R:.  malv.  violar,  bifmalv.  acantk  an,  m.  j.  radio,  alth,  lilior,  an,  ^ pajful,  ficuuntfing,  f  p.  fiat  dz^ 
glyfter*  co£iio  api  tfej*  in  qua  dijfolve  cajf,  butyr,  recent,  an,  ^  j.  ol,  viol,  f  iij,  fiat  Clyfier, 

Glyfters  that  do  evacuate,  are  prepared  by  the  counfel  of  the  Phyfician,  and  of  divers  Simples, 
being  boiled  for  feveral  purpofes.  Therefore  if  the  humors  be  cold  which  arc  to  be  evacuated,  the 
A  glyftcr  to  Glyfter  fhall  be  after  this  manner.  R.  Salvu^  origani^  abrotoni^  cbam£m,  melilot^  an,  m.  (5  feminum 
evaaiatca  cold  anifi^  fcenic,cHminij  an,  ^i\],Jhnin,cathar,3i],  Make  a  decodion  of  them,  wherein  diflblve 
humon*^^^  Hier.  Simpl,  an,  ^  p,  ol.  aneth.cham£m,an,  ^  j.  ($.  Mellis  Antho.  face,  rub,  an,  ^'yfiat  Clyjhr, 

To  evacuate  Gholerick  matter,  prepare  a  Glyfter  after  this  matter,  R.  quat,  remouient,  paret.  Cichor, 
endi,  an,  m.  p.  Semen,  quat.  frigid.  Major,  an,  ^iij.  hordei  integri^  p.  j.  Make  a  decodion  of  them,  and 
diffolve  in  it  CaJf,  ^  j*  Ol,  viol,  mellis  viol,  an,  ^i],fiat  Clyfier, 

To  evacuate  melancholy,  this  Glyfter  following  will  be  ufcful.  Br.  Fumitor,  Centaur,  minorisfider- 
eurialis^an.m.].  Polyp.  ^,folicul,fnn£^  an.'^uyfeminis  agni  cafii^  thymi^an,  ^i].  Make  a  decodion 
and  diffolve  therein  Confe£i.  Hamech,  ^  p.  Caff,  recent  extract,  Jiij.  olei  violate  lilior,  an,  |  p.  Sac.  rub, 
mellis  viol,  an,  \)^.falU^  5j.  And  thofe  Glyfters  do  not  only  evacuate  the  humors  that  offend,  but  alfo^ 
corred  the  diftemper  of  the  bowels  and  inward  parts.  For  the  Glyfters  preferibed  againft  pimitous' 
and  melancholick  matter,  help  the  cold  diftemper  i  but  that  which  is  for  choler,  the  hot  diftemper. 
Purging  medicines,  which  arc  diffolved  in  the  decodion  of  Glyfters,  are  very  ftrong,  as,  Confeid. 
Hamech.  Benedi^a,  Diaprun.  Solutivum^  Oiaphentcon^  being  ufed  from  3 vj.  to  5  j.  at  moft  :  but  the 
weaker  and  more  gentle  are  Catbolicon^  Caffta^  Hierafmplex^  from  5vj.  to  §ij.  atmoft. 

Att  Anodyne  An  hpodyne  Glyfter  is  ufually  made  without  fuch  things  as  purge  or  evacuate :  as,  R.  Flor,  Cha-^ 
glyftcr.  m£m,mebU  Aneth.  an.^.].  rad.  Bifmal.f],  boil  them  is  milk,  and  to  the  decodion  add,  Mucaginis 

feminislihi,  f(xnugr£ciy  extra^£in  aqua  Malv£^  fi],Jaccari  albi^  olei  anethi,  chamameliy  an,  f\,  vitellos 

ovorum 


dbolas. 

A  fcruple. 
A  dram. 
An  ounce. 
A  pound. 
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ovorum  diios^  fat  Cly(ler.  Thefe  Glyfters  (hould  be  kept  longer  in  the-  body,  that  fo  they  may  more 
cafily  mitigate  pain*  ,  .  , 

The  example  of  an  aftringent  Glyfter*  R'.  plant  ag.  polygamic  an,  m.  j.  boil  them  in  la£ie  An  Aftririgen 

uflulato^  to  jXij.  to  the  decodl:ion  ftrained  add  Bol.armeni^  fangitinis  draconis^  an,  ^ij.  olei  rofati^  ^ij.  Glyftef. 
album,  ovorum  duorum^  fat  Clyfer,  We  ufe  thefe  kind  of  Glyikrs  in  Dyfenteries,  and  in  the  immo¬ 
derate  flux  of  the  Haemorrhoid  veins,  having  firft  evacuated  the  ufual  excrements.  Glyfters  which 
be  farcotick,  epulotick,  and  cleanfers  of  the  greater  guts,  and  lit  for  the  curing  of  ulcers,  are  to  be 
prepared  of  fuch  medicines  as  are  defcribed  before  in  their  proper  Chapters. 

Alimentary  Glyftets  are  made  of  the  decodion  of  Chickens,  Capons,  Cocks,  being  boiled  to  a  Nourilhing 
gelly,  and  ftrongly  preffed  forth.  They  are  alfo  prepared  of  Marrow  gelly,  which  are  not  altogether 
fo  ftrong  as  thofe  which  are  commonly  taken  by  the  mouth,  liecaufe  the  faculty  of  concodion  in  the 
guts,  is  much  weaker  than  that  of  the  ftomach.  Oftentimes  alfo  the  matter  of  thefe  kind  of  Gly- 
liers  is  prepared  in  wine,  where  there  is  no  pain  of  the  head  or  fever,  tJut  more  frequently  in  the 
decodion  of  Early,  and  in  Milk,  adding  the  yolks  of  Eggs,  and  fbme  frnall  quantity  of  white  fugar, 
left  by  the  cleanfing  faculty  it  move  the  guts  to'excretion.  And  therefore  Sugar  of  Rofes  is  thought 
better,  which  is  conceived  to  be  fomewhat  binding.  Here  you  may  have  examples  of  fuch  Glyfters. 

R.  Decociionis  Capi  perfcCle  coBi  ft.].  (^.  facchari  albi^  §  [5.  mifee^  fat  Clyfer,  R.  DecoSsi  pulli  &  Ga~ 
latin£j  tb.  (^.  vini  opt,  ^iv.  fat  Clyfer,  iV.  Decodi  hordei  mundati^  &  in  cremorem  redadi  lb.  (?.  laCiis 
honi  1b  j.  Vitellos  ovorum  duos^  fat  Clyfer,  We  ufe  thefe  kind  of  Glyfters  to  ftrengthen  children,  Their  ufe, 
old  and  weak  men,  and  bodies  that  are  in  a  Confumption.  But  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  there  are  three 
things  to  be  obferved' :  Firft  that  the  feculent  excrements  may  be  taken  away,  either  by  ftrength  of 
naturei,  or  by  art,  as  by  a  Suppofitory,  or  an  emollient  Glyftcr,  left  the  alimentary  matter  being 
mingled  with  them,  ftiould  fo  be  infeded  and  corrupted.  The  other  is,  that  there  be  great  quantity 
given,  that  fo  fome  may  afeend  to  the  upper  guts.  That  third  is,  that  the  lick  lleep  after  the  taking 
of  it  •>  for  fo  it  is  more  eafily  converted  into  nouriftiment,  and  the  alimentary  matter  is  better  kept, 
for  fleep  hindereth  evacuations.  In  Glyfters  of  this  kind  we  muft  beware  of  S^k,  Hony  and  Oil  *, 
for  the  two  firft  provoke  excretion  by  their  acrimony,  and  the  laft  by  his  humidity  doth  r  elax  and  lu¬ 
bricate.  They  who  think  no  kind  of  Glyfter  can  nourilh  or  fuftain  the  body,  rely  upon  thisreafon  : 

That  it  is  ncceflary  whatfoever  nourilheth,  fhould  have  a  triple  commutation  or  concodion  in  the  Their  Argu-' 
body  ;  firft,  in  the  ftomach  s  fecondly,  in  the  liver  •,  thirdly,  in  all  the  members.  But  this  is  re-  ment  that  de4 
pugnant  to  reafon  and  experience  :  to  reafbn,  for  that  ajcertain  fenfe  of  fuch  things  as  are  defedive,  Glyfters  to 
is  implanted  in  all  and  every  of  the  natural  parts  of  our  body.  Therefore  feeing  nutrition  is  a  reple-  conhlted  firft 
tion  of  that  which  is  empty,  without  doubt  the  empty  and  hungry  parts  will  draw  from  any  place  by  reafon. 
that  nourilhment  that  is  fit  and  convenient  for  them,  and  in  defed  thereof,  whatfoever  they  meet 
with,  which  by  any  familiarity  may  alfwage  and  fatisfie  their  defire.  But  the  alimentary  Glyfters, 
by  us  defcribed,  confift  of  things  which  agree  very  well  with  the  nature  of  our  bodies,  and  fuch  as 
are  boiled  and  ordered  with  much  art,  fo  to  apply  the  chylification  to  be  performed  iU  the  ftomach; 

Therefore  they  may  be  drawn  in  by  the  mefaraick  veins  of  the  guts  i  which  actording  to  Gdlen, 

have  a  certain  attradive  faculty.  And  thence  they  may  be  eafily  carried  through  the  gate-vein,  liver, 

and  fo  over  the  whole  body.  And  experience  teacheth,  that  many  fick  people,'  when  they  could  Secondly,  by 

take  nothing  by  the  mouth,  have  been  fuftained  many  days  by  the  help  of  thefe  kind  of  Glyfters,  experience/ 

What  is  more  to  be  faid  >  We  have  feen  thofe  who  have  taken  a  Suppofitory  by  the  fundament,  and 

vomited  it  at  the  mouth  5  by  which  it  alfo  appeareth  that  fomething  may  flow  without  danger  of  the 

fick  from  the  guts  into  the  ftomach. 

Commonly  they  give  Glyfters  any  hour  of  the  day,  without  any  refped  of  time  ^  but  it  ftiould 
not  be  done  unlefs  a  great  while  after  meals,  otherwife  the  meat,  being  hindred  from  digeftion, 
will  be  drawn  out  of  the  ftomach  by  the  Glyfter. 

Glyfters  arc  ufed  to  help  the  weaker  expulfive  faculty  of  the  guts,  and  by  confequence  alfo  of  the  The  commdri 
other  parts,  both  that  fuch  as  through  want  of  age,  and  old  people,  and  fuch  as  by  reafon  of  great  ufe  of  glyfters. 
imbecillity  by  ficknefs  cannot  admit  of  a  purging  medicine,  may  by  this  means  at  leaft  eafe  them” 
felves  of  the  trouble  and  burden  ot  hurtful  humors.  Galen  hath  attributed  to  Storks  the  invention  of 
Glyfters,  which  with  their  bills,  having  drunk  Sea-water,  which  from  faltnefs  hath  a  purging  quality, 
wafti  themfelves  by  that  part,  whereby  they  ufe  to  bring  away  the  excrements  of  their  meats,  and  of 
the  body.  But  a  Glyfter  is  fitly  taken  after  this  manner  :  whileft  the  Syringe  is  exprefted,  let  the 
patient  hold  open  his  mouth  i  for  by  this  means  all  the  mufcles  of  the  Abdomen^  which  help  by  com- 
preffion  the  excretion  of  the  guts,  are  relaxed  •,  Let  him  wear  nothing  that  may  gird  in  his  belly,  let 
him  lie  upon  his  right  fide,  bending  in  a  femicircular  figure  j  and  fo  the  Glyfter  will  the  mote  eafily 
pafs  to  the  upper  guts,  and  (as  it  were)  by  an  overflowing,  wet  and  wafti  all  the  guts  and  excrements. 

It  hapneth  otherwife  to  thofe  who  lie  upon  their  left  fide  5  for  the  Glyfter  being  fo  injeded,  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  abide,  and  (as  it  were)  to  ftop  in  the  Intefinum  retium^  or  Colon^  becaufe  in  this  fite  thefe 
two  inteftines  arc  opprefted,  and  as  it  were  (hut  up  with  the  weight  of  the  upper  guts.  A  little 
while  he  may  lie  upon  his  back  after  he  hath  received  the  Glyfter,  and  prefent  alter  he  inay  turn  The  fick  ha- 
himfclf  on  either  fide.  And  if  there  be  pain  in  any  part,  fo  long  as  he  is  able,  may  incline  to  ving  received 
that  fide  i  Moreover,  becaufc  there  are  many  who  cannot  by  any  reafon  be  perfwaded  to  the  glyfter 
ftiew  their  buttocks  fo  him  that  (hould  adminifter  the  Glyfter,  a  fo'olHh  fhamefaftnefs  hindring 
them  :  therefore  I  thought  good  in  this  place  to  give  the  figure  of  an  Inftrument,  with  which  one  yed.  ^ 
may  give  a  Glyfter  to  himfell^  by  putting  up  the  pipe  into  the  fundament,  lifting  the  buttocks  a  little 
up.  The  pipe  is  marked  with  this  letter  A,  The  body  of  the  Syringe,  whereinto  the  Glyfter  muft  be 
put,  with  this  Letter  B, 
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7’befgure  of  si  Gljfter~pipe  and  Syringe.,  hy  benefit  rvhereofa  man  may 

give  himfelf  a  Glyfler» 


The  differen¬ 
ces. 

The  form. 
The  ufc. 


fi’nr' 


The  form  of  a 
Nodule. 

PefTaries. 


Their  ufe. 


Againfl  the 
fuffocation 
the  Mother, 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  Suppoftories,  Nodules.,  andPeJfaries* 

ASuppofitory  is  a  certain  medicament,  formed  like  unto  a  tent,  or  gobbet  of  pafte,  fuch  as  is 
commonly  ufed  to  fat  Fowl.  It  is  put  into  the  fundament,  that  it  might  excite  the  fphin- 
dher-mufcle  to  fend  forth  thofe  excrements  which  are  knit  in  the  guts.  Anciaitly  it  had 
the  form  of  an  Acorn,  whence  it  is  called  to  this  day  Glaus,  The  Suppofitories  we  now  ufually 
make,  have  the  form  of  a  Pelfary,  that  is  round  and  longiCh,  in  the  form  of  a  Wax-Candle.  They 
are  either  weak,  ftronger,  or  (harp  j  the  weak  are  made  of  the  ftalks  or  the  roots  of  Beets,  of  Lard, 
boiled  Hony  with  Salt,  or  of  Caftle-fope.  The  ftronger  of  purging  powders,  as  Hkra,  with  Salt 
and  Hony,  or  the  juices  of  fharp  herbs,  or. mingled  with  the  galls  of  beads.  It  is  commonly  made 
thus:  as,  V^.Mellis Salts  aut  pulveris  alt  eriusirrit  antis  S], 

R-.  MeUis  cocii  |j.  pul.  Colocynthidos  9  \\  Salts  gemma  9j.  fiat  Suppoftorium,^  We  ufe  Suppo^ 
tories,  when  the  fick  by  his  infirmity  is  unwilling,  or  not  able  to  bear  or  away  with  a  Glyfter,  as  in 
burning  Leavers  :  or,  when  as  one  being  injected,  is  flow  and  refteth  in  the  guts.  And  we  ule  the 
fliarper  Suppofitories  in  foporiferous  affecds  of  the  head,  that  they  might  provoke  the  dull  faculty  of 
the  guts  to  expulfion.  As  alfo  when  the  condition  of  the  difeafe  is  fuch,  that  by  the  ufe  of  Glyfteis 
there  is  manifeft  hurt ,  as  in  an  Enterocele,  where  the  gut  fo  fwells,  that  over  and  above  if  it  be  filled 
by  the  glyfter  infufed,  it  would  the  more  prefs  the  Peritoneum,  fo  that  ftraight-ways  by  the  relaxed 
or  broken  part  it  might  eafily  be  devolved  into  the  Cod. 

'  Nodules  have  the  fame  ufe  with  Suppofitories,  and  are  oftentimes  fubftituted  in  ftcad  of  Glyfters. 
They  are  made  of  gentle  medicines,  as  the  yelks  of  Eggs  with  a  little  Salt  and  Butter,  or  oi  Gall  and 
Hony  tied  up  in  a  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  Filbert ,  the  firing  of  it  may  hang  forth,  whereby  the  Nodule 
in  the  fundament  may  be  drawn  forth.  This  defeription  may  be  an  example  of  Nodules :  fV.  Vitel^ 
lumunius  ovi,  cuiadde falls  modicum, feVis  vervecis,  mellis  an.  %  ^.butyri^ii).mifce,fiant  Noduli  filo appenfi. 

A  Peflary  is  grolfer  than  a  Suppofitory,  and  is  appointed  for  the  womb,  being  made  with  Cotton- 
Wool  or  Silk  fteeped  in  fome  medicament,  and  then  put  into  the  neck  of  the  womb. 

A  Peffary  is  ufed  cither  to  ulcers  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  or  for  the  procuring  or  ftopping  of  the 
Menfirua,  or  againft  fordid  and  hurtful  humors  of  the  womb,  caufing  hyfterical  paffions,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  be  wafted  away  and  evacuated.  Therefore  in  the  compofition  of  Peflaries  are  ufed  gums, 
juices,  feeds  of  herbs,  roots,  and  many  other  things,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Phyfician, 
they  are  alfo  made  of  a  folid  confiftence,  the  bignefs  of  a  finger,  that  they  may  enter  into  the  neck 
of  the  womb  j  thefe  being  tied  with  a  firing,  which  mufi  hang  forth  to  pluck  it  out  withall  when 
occafion  ferves.  This  following  may  be  an  example  of  their  defeription.  myrrh,  aloes  an.S]» 
fahin.  femin.  nigel.  artemif.  an.  $ij.  radio,  ellehor.  nig.  5 )•  croci,  9j.  cum  fucco  mercurial.  mellefiat  Peffus » 
let  it  be  tied  to  the  thigh  with  a  thred.  Or  thus,  R.  mafiich.  thuris,  an.  ^ii).  ahm.  rof.  rub.  nuc. 
cupref.  an.  5 ij.  ladan.  hypoci,fumach.  myrtil.  an.  J ii j.  fiant  peffi  cum Jucco  arnoglof .  &  cotoniorum.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  example  others  may  be  made  for  to  mollifie,  to  bind,  to  cleanfe,  to  incarnate,  to  cica¬ 
trize  and  cover  the  ulcers  of  the  womb  :  they  ate  to  be  put  up  when  the  patient  lieth  in  bed,  and  to 
be  kept  all  night, 

Peflaries  are  alfo  made  of  medicinable  powders,  not  only  mixed  with  fome  juice,  but  alfo  with 
thofe  powders  alone  being  put  into  a  little  bag  ot  fome  thin  matter,  being  fluffed  with  a  little  cotton, 
that  it  might  be  of  a  convenient  fiiffnefs,  and  this  kind  of  Peflaries  may  be  uled  profitably  in  the  fal¬ 
ling  of  the  mother. 

An  example  of  one  mentioned  by  Rondoletius  in  bis  hoohyf  inward  Medicines,  is  asfoUoweth. 

R.  Benoioini,  flyracis,  caryopb.  an.  ^ygaU  mofehi,  gr.  \i.fiat  pulvis  j  this  being  made  up  with  cot-  ^ 
ton,  may  be  put  up  into  the  body. 
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CHAP  XXIV. 
Of  Oils, 


PRoperly  and  commonly  we  call  oil  that  juice  which  is  prefled  forth  of  Olives  ^  but  the  word 
is  ufed  more  largely,  for  we  call  every  juice  of  a  fluxible,  und:uous,  and  aiery  fubftance, 

Oil.  ^  There  are  three  differences  of  thefe  oleaginous  juices  :  The  firft  is  of  thofe  things 
which  yield  oil  by  expreffion,  as  well  fruits  as  feeds  being  bruifed,  that  by  beating  the  oily  juice  may 
be  preffed  forth  i  fome  are  drawn  without  fire,  as  oil  of  fweet  and  bitter  almonds,  oil  of  nuts,  of 
Falma  Chrifii  Others  are  made  to  run  by  the  help  of  fire,  by  which  means  is  gotten  oil  of  bays, 
linfeed-oil,  rape-oil,  oil  of  hemp,  and  fuch  like :  The  manner  of  drawing  oil  from  feeds  is  fet  down 
by  Mefue  in  his  third  book. 

The  fecond  foit  of  thofe  oils  which  are  made  by  the  infufion  of  fimple  medicines  in  oil,  wherein  The  making 
they  leave  their  qualities;  and  this  is  done  three  feveral  ways,  the  firfi:  is  by  boiling  of  roots,  leaves,  oilsbyinfufi- 
tops  of  flowers,  fruits,  feeds,  gums^  whole  beafts,  with  wine,  water,  or  fome  other  juice,  with  common 
or  any  other  oil,  until  the  wine,  water,  juice  be  confumed,  which  you  may  perceive  to  be  perfcd:Iy 
done,  if  you  calf  a  drop  of  the  oil  into  the  fire,  and  it  maketh  no  noife  but  burneth.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membred  that  fometimes  the  feeds  or  fruits  are  for  a  certain  time  to  be  macerated  before  they  are  fet 
to  the  fire,  but  it  muff  be  boiled  in  a  double  veffel,  left  the  oil  partake  of  the  fire. 

After  this  manner  is  made  oleum  cofiinum^  rutaceum^  de  -croco^  cydoniomm^  myrtiUorum^  maflkhinum, 
de  euphorbia^  vulpinum,  de  fcorpiombm^  and  many  others.  The  fecond  is  by  a  certain  time  of  mace¬ 
ration,  fome  upon  hot  alhes,  others  in  horfe-dung,  that  by  that  moderate  heat  the  oil  might  draw 
forth  the  effects  of  the  infufed  medicines  into  it  felfi  The  third  is  by  infolation,  that  is,  when  thefe 
or  thefe  flowers,  being  infufed  in  oil,  are  expofed  to  the  Sun,  that  by  the  heat  thereof  the  oil  may 
change,  and  draw  into  himfelf  the  faculty  of  the  flowers  which  are  infufed  :  of  this  kind  are  oil  of 
rofes,  camomil,  dill,  lilies,  of  water-lilies,  violets  and  others,  as  you  may  fee  in  Mejue. 

The  third  kind  is  properly  that  of  the  Chymifts,  and  is  done  by  refolution  made  after  divers  man-  The  maanef 
ners,  and  of  this  fort  there  are  divers  admirable  qualities  of  divers  oleaginous  juices,  whether  they  of  oils  by  re^ 
be  made  by  the  Sun  or  Fire,  or  putrefaeftrion,  as  we  (hall  fpeak  in  his  place  hereafter.  folution.  ^ 

We  ufe  oils  when  we  would  have  the  virtue  of  the  medicament  to  pierce  deep,  or  the  fubftance  of 
the  medicines  mingled  with  the  oil  to  be  foft  and  gentle.  Moreover  when  we  prepare  oils  that  ftiould 
be  of  a  cooling  quality  the  common  oil  of  the  unripe  Olive  is  to  be  ufed ;  of  that  ftiould  the  oil  of 
rofes  be  made. 

Again  when  we  would  prepare  oils  of  heating  qualities,  fuch  as  are  Oleum^Fhilofophomm^  or  of 
Tiles,  fweet  and  ripe  oil  is  to  be  chofen. 


CHAP.  XXV. 
Of  Liniments. 


A  Liniment  is  an  external  medicine  of  a  mean  confiftence  between  an  oil  and  an  ointment,  for  what  a  Imh 
it  is  thicker-than  an  oiU‘ for  befides  oil  it  is  compounded  with  butter,  axungia  and  fuch  mentis, 
like,  which  is  the  reafon  why  a  Liniment  is  more  efficacious  in  ripening  and  mitigating 
pain,  than  fimple  oil.  The  varieties  of  Liniments  are  drawn  from  their  effeds ,  fome  cool,  others 
heat,  fome  humed,  fome  ripen,  others  by  compofition  are  made  for  divers  ufes.  The  matter  where¬ 
of  they  are  ufually  made,  is  oil,  axungia,  fuet,  butter,  all  thofe  things  which  have  an  oily  fubftance 
or  confiftence,  ^s  fiyrax  liquida^  turpentine,  the  mucilages  of  fenugreek,  marffi-mallows,  marrow, 
and  other  like.  T©  thefe  are  fometimes  added  powders  of  roots,  feeds,  flowers,  rinds,  metals,  but 
fparingly,  that  the  liniment  may  be  of  a  liquid  confiftence. 

An  example  of  a  liniment  that  is  good  to  attenuate,  heat,  and  digeft,  is  this  that  followeth.  IV.  01. 
amygd.  amar,  lilior.  an,  ^j.  axung,  anat.  gallin.  an.  f  (?.  butyr.  fal  expert,  ^ymucag.  fern,  alth.foenn^r. 
extract,  in  aq,  h}ffop.  an.  ^  \'.pulver.  croci^  ireos^  an.  3],  fiat  Immentum.  This  may  be  an  example  of  a 
liniment  to  hume6t  and  mollifie.  R*.  ol.  amygd.  dulc.  ^ij.  axung.  human.  ^(5.  mucag.femin.  malv.  ex- 
iraCi.  in  aq.  parietar.  ^  |5.  fiat  linimentum :  you  may  add  a  little  faftfon.  There  be  msiny  others  like 
thefe  which  may  be  made  for  divers  affe6ts.  They  are  cafily  applied  to  every  part  of  the  body,  becaufe 
they  are  not  fo  liquid  as  oils  :  the  reafon  is,  they  are  more  agreeable  to  any  of  the  parts.  If  they  be 
to  enter  into  any  crooked  narrow  paffiage,  fuch  as  the  ear,  they  muft  be  more  liquid,  and  have  more 
oil ;  if  they  be  to  ftick  on  the  part,  they  will  admit  of  more  axmigia  and  fuet. 

They  are  deceived  who  think  that  the  difference  between  liniments  and  ointments  is,  that  there  is 
no  wax  in  liniments  as  there  is  in  unguents  •,  for  there  be  fome  unguents  which  admit  not  any  wax 
to  be  added,  as  Mgyptiacum^  and  all  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  gangrenes,  and  all  forts  of  putrid  ulcers  i  be¬ 
caufe  to  thefe  kinds  of  difeafes  all  fatty  things,  as  oils,  fats,  rofins,  and  wax,  are  enemies.  There¬ 
fore  we  fubftitute  in  the  place  of  them  in  Egyptiacum^  hony  and  verdigreafe  s  for  of  thefe  it  hath  his 
confidence,  and  his  quality  of  cleanfing. 


CHAP  XXVI.. 

Of  Ointments. 

i 

Ointments  are  of  a  more  folid  confiftence  than  Liniments,  and  arc  therefore  of  more  fome.  ointments 

Their  differences  are  partly  taken  from  their  effedfs  •,  for  fome  heat,  others  cool,  fome  dry,  and  their  dif- 
and  fome  humedt,  fome  cleanfe,  fome  corroborate,  fome  wafte  dead  flelh,  and  others  ferences. 

cicatrize, 
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cicatriie,  partly  from  the  variety  of  colours,  partly  from  the  firit  inventors,  2.s  Album  Khafn^  Veftc^ 
cativum  ruhrum :  partly  from  the  number  of  the  fimple  medicaments  whereof  they  be  made,  as,  Te- 
trapharmacum^  ‘Tripharmacum^  ox  Nutrinm  :  partly  from  that  medicament  which  is  principal  in  the 
compofition  •>  hence  are  they  called  VnguentumdeLithargyro^  de  Miniot  Viapompholygos^  and  fuch  like. 
They  are  compounded  of  herbs,  roots,  feeds,  fruits,  metals,  and  part  of  Beafts  v  the  juices  and  other 
liquid  things  being  confumed  away  by  boiling,  as  we  have  faid  in  the  Chapter  of  compound  Oils. 
Herbs,  and  the  parts  of  them,  if  they  be  dry,  muft  be  powdred,  and  alfo  metals  ^  but  being  green, 
they  are  boiled  and  ft  rained  forth,  and  the  juice  fo  preffed  is  wafted  by  boiling.  Gumsapd  Rollns 
fome  are  powdred,  others  being  put  to  fome  convenient  liquor  are  diflblved  by  fire ;  fo  wax  is  dif- 
folved  in  the  Oil.  In  the  compofition  of  unguents  this  proportion  is  ufually  obferved,  that  for  one 
ounce  of  powder,  two  ounces  of  Wax,  and  eight  of  oil  is  added  :  notwithftanding  for  that  Wax 
ferveth  only  to  the  confiftence  of  the  ointment,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  quantity  to  the  will  of  the 
Apothecary  j  but  he  may  be  more  {paring  in  adding  Wax  to  the  ointments  in  Summer  than  in  Win¬ 
ter  j  for  the  heat  of  Suriimer,  drying  them,  addeth  to  the  confiftence ;  by  examples’  propounded, 
thefe  common  precepts  will  more  plainly  appear. 

IV.  Oki  rof.  ^iv.  pit,  hpor.  bol.  armm.  terr£figil.  an,  ^j.  bal.  Gallar,  tritis  terendis^  &  fmul 

mixtis^  addita  cera  quod  fufficit^  fiat  unguentum.  Here  we  muft  obferve,  that  there  be  three  ways  of 
making  ointments  :  The  firft  is  of  thofe  which  are  made  only  by  ftirring  or  grinding  in  the  Mortar 
without  any  fire,  and  fo  is  made  ZJnguentum  nutritum  .The  fecond  is,  when  we  diffolve  Wax  in  Oil, 
Fat,  or  fome  fuch  fubftance  with  fire :  and  being  all  diflblved,  wc  mingle  the  powders  according  to 
the  proportion  we  noted  before.  After  which  manner  are  made  Vngmntum  Aureum^  Bafilkon,  Via- 
pompholygos^  Dejiccativum  rubrum-^  ^nulatum.  The  third  fort  is,  when  we  bruile  herbs  with  a  peftel, 
and  mingle  them  with  Axungia,  boiling  them  together,  and  then  draining  them,  and  the  ointmen, 
is  that  which  is  ftrained.  Therefore  let  us  proceed  to  explain  this  by  examples. 

IV.  Lithar.  auri  triti  &  loti  tfe  olei  rof.  lb.  j.  aceti  rof.  '^iv.fiat  Vnguentum.  Firft,  we  put  the  Li-^ 
tharge  into  the  Mortar,  pouring  in  a  little  Oil,  and  working  it  with  a  Peftel,  that  it  may  grow 
thick,  then  with  the  Oil  we  put  a  little  Vinegar,  continually  working,  until  they  mingle  into  one  bo¬ 
dy,  now  and  then  between  whiles  adding  fometimes  a  little  Oil,  fometimes  a  little  Vinegar,  until 
the  whole  be  brought  to  the  confiftence  of  an  ointment.  If  of  an  ointment  of  this  kind  thou  wouldlt 
make  a  black  plaifter,  by  degrees  confume  all  the  Vinegar,  fo  (hall  the  plaifter  (hine  and  grow  black. 

citr.'^v].  olei  bmi  fcij.  tereh.'^\].refin.  &  coloph.an.^)\i.  olib.majUcb.  an.  ^j. ewi,  S].fiat 
Vnguentum.  Firft,  diflblve  the  Wax  with  a  good  part  of  Oil,  then  add  the  Rofin  and  Colophony 
broken  fmall.  Thefe  being  diflblved,  ^  take  the  compofition  from  the  fire,  and  then  add  the  Turpen¬ 
tine,  when  the  whole  is  fomewhat  cooled  •,  add  the  Olibanum  and  Maftick  being  finely  pawdred,  then 
the  Saffron,  which  fhall  be  macerated  in  the  reft  of  the  Oil. 
mg.  rttraphar-  Tetrapharmacon  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  made  of  four  fimple  medicines,  Wax,  Rofin,  Pitch,  Tal- 
rnpum^  feu  Ba-  ^  quantity,  and  fo  equally  mixed. 

R.  Refin.  picis  nigr.  adip.  vituli^  &  ceman.  ^ij.  fV  Oleiveteris  olivarum  maturarum^  tlq.  f .  or  if  you 
would  have  it  harder,  {3.  j.  that  ointment  is  alfo  called  Bafiliconj  the  Wax  being  cut  fmall  and  diflbl¬ 
ved  in  Oil,  then  add  the  reft  of  the  things,  which  being  diflblved,  thou  (halt  have  the  defired  ointment. 
mg.  Diatom-  Oleirdf.  §ix.  cer.  alb,  ^ii].fucci foiani  hortenfis^  ^'w.Ceruf  lot.  |j.  Bompholygos^plumbi  ufii  &  loti.,  olib, 
fholjgas.  ^  unguentum.  Diffolve  the  Wax  in  the  Oil  with  a  gentle  fire,  then  you  fhall  take  it 

from  the  fire,  and  add  to^he  reft  of  the  ingredients, working  them  together  in  a  ftone  Mortar,  pour- 
Ung.  hficcati-  ing  on  the  juice  by  degrees,  at  leaft  fo  much  of  it  as  will  incorporate.  R.  Lap.  calam.  urfiig.  an.  ^ij. 
vum  ruhrum.  Ljtharg.  auri  ceruf.  an.  ^  j  ^ .  Camphor.  3  f.  5  i  j  f .  Olei  rofat.  viol.  an.  ^nfifiat  Vnguentum.  Diflblve 

the  Wax  in  the  Oil,  then  fet  it  to  cool,  and  work  in  the  powders  with  a  fpatter,  and  atlaftaddthe 
mg.  Enulatum.  Camphire  diflblved  in  a  little  Oil  of  Rofes,  or  Rofe water.  R.  Rad.  enul.  campan.  coB,  cum  aceto  & 
contuf. ut  decet  ft  p.  Axung.porci^  olei  commu. an.l\\^.  argen.  vivi  extinBi.,  &  tereb.  lot.  an.  fy  fal.commu. 
pulverifati^  3ij.  incorporate  them  according  to  art.  The  boiled  roots  muft  be  drawn  through  a  Sieve, 
which  being  boiled  by  a  gentle  fire  with  the  Axungia.,  muft  be  continually  ftirred,  then  put  to  the 
Salt  with  Oil  and  Wax :  when  you  fet  it  from  the  fire  to  cool,  theiiadd  the  Qiiickfilver,  being  killed 
with  a  little  Axungia  and  Turpentine.  R.  Oki  rofat.  5  ix.  ceruf.  alb.  5  ii  j.  cer.  alb.  ^  ij.  make  it  thus :  let 
the  Cerufs  be  finely  powdred,  and  put  into  the  Oil  and  W^i^c  whilft  it  is  hot,  and  fo  work  the  whole 
together  until  they  (hall  be  brouglit  into  a  body.  R.  Rad.  Alth.  ft.  j.  femi.  Uni,  fxnugr.  an.  ft.  \- .  Scyll£ 
^iij.  Olei  com.  ft.  ij.cer.  1r>.  terebinth,  gum.  heder.  galb.  an.  ^].coloph.&  refin.  ^iij.  The  roots  and 
feeds  being  bruifed,  are  infufed  for  three  days  in  five  pints  ofw’ater  \  boil  them  until  three  ouiaces  be 
confumed,  and  then  draw  forth  the  Mucilage,  and  boil  it  with  the  Oil,  then  add  Wax  cut  fmall : 
thefe  being  taken  from  the  fire,  the  being  diflblved  with  Vinegar,  and  mingled  with  the 

mg.TopuUum.  Turpentine^  muft  be  added  together  with  the  Gum  Colophony,  and  Rofin.  iSc.Ocul.populi 

alb.  ft.  j.  \i.fol.papaveris  nigr.  Mandrag.  hyofeyami,  ldBuc£,  fempervivi parvi  & magni,  viol£  nigr£,Jolani, 
umbilici  Veneris  feu  cymbalar.bardan£,an.  '^\i.(CordiM,Fernelius,&‘  Nicolaus  fitngulorum  ^'nypr£ficribuntfi 
Adtpis  fiuilli  recent  is  fialis  expertis,M].vini  boni,  it],  fiat  Vnguentum.  The  popular  buds  and  Violet  leaves 
muft  be  bruifed  and  macerated  in  the  Axungia  for  the  fpace  oft  wo  months,  that  is  until  the  reft  of  the 
herbs  be  ready  ^  for  they  cannot  be  gathered  before  the  Summer  time,  but  the  Poplar  buds  and  Vio¬ 
lets  may  be  had  in  March.  They  muft  be  bruifed  and  mingled  very  well,  and  fet  in  a  warm  place  for 
eight  days  ^  then  add  one  pint  of  ftrong  Vinegar,  and  boil  them  till  it  be  conlumed,  which  may  be 
iing.  Apoflolo-  perceived  by  calling  a  little  of  it  into  the  fire, then  ftrain  it  forthjand  put  up  the  ointment.  R.  Verekeer. 

alb.ref.an.  §xiv.  Opop.flor.feu  virid.£ris  ( nam  hie  flos  £rvs  non  proprie  accipiter  pro  gran.  qu£  feint iU.infiar  ab 
£re  exiliunt  dum  afahr.ferrar.  aqua  tingitur :  fed  pro  viridi  £ris  ufurpatur,  cujus  contra  maligna  ulcera 
not  £  funt  vires,  contra  qu£  omnino  id  Vnguent.eji  eomparat.)  an.fi],  'ammon.  ^xN.ariJhlon.thur.mafic.an.^v']. 
myr.  & galb.an.fu].  bdel.  3vj.  Lith.  3ix.  ol.  ftij.  fiiat  Vng.  The  Litharge  is  m  be  mingled  with  two 

©unces  of  Oil  for  the  fpace  of  five  hours,  and  with  a  gentle  fire  to  be  boiled  until  it  come  to  the  con¬ 
fiftence 


mg.  Album 
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fiftence  of  Honey,  and  be  always  ftirring  left  it  burn  :  being  taken  from  the  fire  and  warm,  the  Wax  • 
and  the  Rofin  being  diftblved,  with  the  reft  of  the  Oil,  muft  be  added.  Then  put  to  it,  when  it  is 
cooling,  the  Gums  diftblved  in  Vinegar,  boiled  and  incorporated  with  the  Turpentine*  Then  the 
Arijhlochia^  Myrrh,  and  Frankincenfe  are  to  be  mingled,  and  laft  of  all  the  Verdigreafe,  being  m  hne 
Powder,  and  fprinkled  in :  and  fo  the  Unguent  is  made.  R  Conic,  median,  caji an,  certic,  median. 
querc.  conic,  median,  gland,  myrtil.  eqrtef.conic.fahar.  acinor.  uvar.forhor.ficcor.  immatur,  mej^illor.  immatu- 
TOT,  rad.  chelidon,  foliar,  pnmor.  jylveji,  an,  \  j.  aqu£  ■plantag.%v\\],  cer.nov.  f  viij.  \i.  oleinyrtillor. 

Ife  ij.  p.  Then  thefe  things  which  follow  being  finely  powdered,  are  to  be  fprinkled  in,  ISc  Pul^ 
veris  corticis  mediani  cajian.  corticis  mediani  gland,  conic,  median,  arh.  gland,  id  eji.y  querc,  gallar.  an,  ^ 
cineris ojf, cruris  bovis.^mjnill, acinor, uvar,forbor,  ficcor.  an,  f  .Trochifcorum  decarabe.^^i],  fiat  Vnguen- 
turn,  Firft  make  a  decodfion  Corticis  mediani  arboris  quercus^  acini  uvar,  rad.  chelid,  mefil.  forbor,  equif, 
feminis  myrtil.folior.pruni  fylvejhis.^  cort.fabar.  cortic,  mediani  gland,  cortic.cajlan,  &  gal lar,  in  the  Plan¬ 
tain  Water  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  then  ftrain  it,  and  divide  the  liquor  into  nine  parts,  wafhing 
the  Wax  diftblved  with  the  Oil  ofMyrtils  feven  times  v  the  liquor  being  all  fpent,  and  the  Wax 
and  Oil  being  melted,  then  infperge  the  Powders,  Cruris  bovis.,  affium.,  eortic,med,cortic,  querc.med, gland, 
cajian,  gallar,  forbor,  mejfil,  feminum  myrtil,  acinor,  uvar,  ^nd  at  the  laft  the  Trochifces  carab,  after  . 

this  manner  (hall  you  make  this  Ointment.  R:  Olei  abfynth,  mafich,  defic,rofat,an,'^  p.  Quiver,  ung.  pro  fomal 
abfynth, rof  major,  menth,  an,  5.  j.  caryoph,  cinam,  mafich.  galang,  an,  5  j.  Powder  thofe  things  which 
are  to  be  powdered,  and  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Wax  make  a  foft  Ointment,  wherewith 
let  the  ftomach  be  anointed  one  hour  before  -Meals  continually.  R  Cer*  alb,  tb  ij.  ceruf,  litharg,  f 
auri^  an,  ft  j.  mynh,  mtdul,  cenf  an,  %  ij.  thuris^  %  j.  olei^  ft  Boil  the  Litharge  in  the  Oil  to  a  Qa7je1omf'^ 
mean  confidence,  then  add  to  the  Wax  and  Cerufs,  and  when  it  will  not  ftick  to  the  fingers,  tzke  fec.genera, 
it  from  the  fire  and  put  in  the  Medulla  •,  when  it  beginneth  to  cool,  the  Myrrha  and  being 
finely  powdered,  muft  be  calf  in  by  little  and  little,  and  the  Ointment  may  be  put  up  for  ufe.  The  ' 
chops  of  the  fundament,  and  emollient  Peftaries-arre  likewife  made  of  it,  and  it  is  very  good  againft 
the  bitings  of  mad  Dogs,  and  the  pundures^f  nerves  and  tendons,  keeping  wounds  ib  that  they  do 
not  agglutinate.  Re  Fkis  pinguis.,  IV  p  opopanacisin  acetoforti.^  oleo  liliorum.^  &■  veteri  porei  axungia  ^.Deco)np,mdl 
co&i^  3  ii  j.  fiat  Vnguentum.  Oleum  ex  fnapi^  is  good  againft  thofe  bitings  of  mad  Beads  and  pundized 
nerves  s  for  it  doth  open  wounds  when  they  are  cicatrized.  Ointments  are  uled  to  overcome 
the  contumacy  of  a  ftubborn  evil  by  their  firm  and  clofe  fticking  to,  Specially  if  there  Ihall  need  no 
Medicin  to  go  further  into  the  body.  , 


CHAP.  XXVIL 

Of  Cerats  and  Emptaflers* 

CUch  affinity  there  is  in  the  compofition  of  aCerat  and  Emplafter,  that  oftentimes  the  one  is  whata  Ccrat 
taken  for  the  other,  as  isufually  done  in  Ointments  and  Liniments.  ACeratis  acompofi- is. 
tion  more  folid  and  hard  than  an  Ointment,  and  fofter  than  a  Plafter,  having  his  name  from 
Wax,  which  taking  awry  the  fluidnefs  of  the  Oil,  bringeth  him  to  his  confidence.  The  differences 
of  Cerats  are  taken  fome  from  the  parts  by  which  they  are  called,  as  Ceratumjiomachieum :  fome 
from  the  effeds,  as  Ceratum  refigerans  Galeni :  others  from  the  fimple  Medicaments  which  are  the 
chief  in  the  compofition ,  as  Ceramm  Santalinum,  The  proper  matter  of  Cerats  is  new  Wax  and 
Oils,  being  appropriated  to  the  grief  of  thefe  or  thofe  parts  i  fo  that  Liniments  and  Ointments  do 
fcarce  differ  from  Cerats,  if  they  admit  of  V/ax :  for  if  Ointment  of  Rofes  Ihould  have  Wax  added 
to  it,  it  were  no  longer  an  Ointment  but  a  Cerat. 

Cerats  which  are  made  with  Rofins,  Gums,  and  Metals,  do  rather  deferve  the  names  ofEm- 
plafters  than  Cerats.  And  therefore  Ceratum  ad  Hernias  we  commonly  call  Emplajirum  contra  Kuptu- 
ram.  If  that  pain  or  inflammation  do  grieve  any  part,  we  make  Cerats  of  Plafter  diftblved  with  Oil, 
left  that  the  m.ore  hard  and  heavy  confidence  of  the  Emplafter  ihould  be  troublefom  to  the  part,  and 
hinder  perfpiration  :  and  therefore  laying  afide  the  compofition  of  Cerats,  let  us  fpeak  of  Em- 
ol^i^cks 

An  Emplafter  is  a  compofition  Which  is  made  up  of  all  kind  ofMedicins,  efpeciallyof  fat  and  Emplafterso' 
dry  things,  agreeing  in  one  grofs,  vifeous,  folid,  and  hard  body,  fticking  to  the  fingers.  The 
differences  of  Emplafters  are  taken  from  thofe  things,  which  the  variety  of  Ointments  are  taken  from. 

Of  thofe  things  which  go  into  the  compofition  of  an  Emplafter,  fome  are  onely  ufed  for  their  qua¬ 
lity  and  faculty,  as  Wine,  Vinegar,  Juices.  Others  to  make  the  confidence,  as  Litharge  (which 
according  to  Galen.,  is  the  proper  matter  of  Emplafters)  Wax,  Oil,  and  Rofin.  Others  be  ufeful^ 
for  both,  as  Gums,  Metals,  parts  of  Beads,  Rofin,  Turpentine  to  digeft,  to  cleanfe  and  dry.  pf 
Emplafters,  fome  are  made  by  boiling,  fome  are  brought  into  a  form  without  boiling  j  thofe  which 
be  made  without  fire,  do  fuddenly  dry,  nor  are  they  vifeous:  they  are  made  with  Meal  and  Pow¬ 
der,  with  fome  juice,  or  with  fome  humid  matter  mingled  with  them.  But  Plafters  of  this  kind 
may  rather  be  called  hard  Ointments  or  Cataplafms  :•  for  Plafters  properly  fo  called  are  boiled, 
fome  of  them  longer,  fomeftiorter,  according  to  the  nature  of  thofe  things  which  makeup  the 
compofition  of  the  Emplafter  :  Therefore  it  will  be  worth  our  labour  to  know  what  Emplafters  do 
ask  more,  or  which  lefs  boiling.  For  Roots,  Woods,  Leaves,  Stalks,  Flowers,  Seed,  being  dried,  and 
brought  into  Powder,  are  to  be  added  laft,  when  the  Plafter  is  boiled  as  it  were,  and  taken  from 
the  fire,  left  the  virtue  of  thefe  things  be  loft.  But  if  green  things  arc  to  be  ufed  in  a  compofition, 
they  are  to  be  boiled  in  fome  liquor,  and  being  preffed  forth,  that  which  is  ftrained  to  be  mingled 
with  the  reft  of  the  compofition  •,  or  if  there  be  juice  to  be  ufed,  it  is  to  be  bruifed  and  preffed  forth, 
which  is  foto  be  boiled  with  the  other  things,  that  nothing  for  the  quality  is  to  remain  with  the 
jmixture,  as  we  ufe  to  do  in  Empl,  de  Janm^i  feu  Petonkay  &  Gratia  P«,.  The  fame  is  to  be  done 
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>  ■  with  Mucilages,  but  that  by  their  clamminefs  they  do  more  refift  the  fire.  But  there  doth  much  of 

Oil  and  Honey  remain  in  their  Plafters  when  they  are  made.  Thofe  juices  which  are  hardned  by 
concretion  as  Aloes,  HypeeijlU,  Acacia,  when  they  are  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  a  Plafter,  and  be  yet 
'  new  they  muft  be  macerated  and  diffolved  in  fome  proper  liquor,  and  then  they  are  to  be  boiled  to 

the  confumption  of  that  liquor.  Gums,  zsOpopanax,Galbamm,  Sagapenum,Ammoniacum,  muft  be 
diflblved  in  Wine,  Vinegar,  or  Aqua  viu,  then  ftrained  and  boiled  to  the  confumption  of  the  liquor, 
and  then  mixed  with  the  reft  of  the  Plafter.  And  that  they  may  have  the  exad  quantity  of  Gums 
and  Pitch,  it  is  neceflary  that  firft  they  be  diftblved,  ftrained,  and  boiled,  becaufe  of  the  fticks  and 
fordid  matter  which  are  mingled  with  them.  You  muft  have  refped  alfo  to  the  liquor  you  ufe  to 
diflblve  them  in  •,  for  Vinegar  of  the  beft  Wine  doth  more  powerfully  penetrate,  than  that  which  is 

ofweak  and  bad  Wine.  ,  . ,  tm  n  i  o  r  n 

Other  Gums,  which  arc  drier,  are  to  be  powdered,  and  are  to  be  mingled  with  Plafters  laft  of  all. 

Metals,  as  JEs  ujlum,Chalcitif,  Magnes,Bolus  Armeniiu,  Sulphur,  Auripigmentum,  and  others,  which 
maybe  brought  to  Powder,  muft  be  mingled  laft,  unlefs  advice  be  given  by  long  boiling  to  dull  the 
fierce  qualities  ofthem.  The  like  confideration  istobe  had  ofRofin,  Pitch,  and  Turpentine,  which 
muft  be  put  in  after  the  Wax,  and  may  not  be  boiled  but  very  gently*  but  the  Fats  are  mingled 
whileft  the  other  things  are  boiling.  The  Litharge  is  to  be  boiled  with  the  Oil  to  a  juft  confiftence, 
if  we  would  have  the  Plafter  dry  without  biting.  Cerufs  may  endure  as  long  boiling,  but  then  the 
Plafter  ftiall  not  be  white,  neither  will  the  Litharge  of  filvcr  make  a  Plafter  with  fo  good  a  colour  as 
Litharge  of  gold.  Moreover,  this  order  muft  beobfervcdin  boiling  up  of  Plafters:  the  Litharge 
muft  be  boiled  to  its  confiftence  •*  Juices  or  Mucilages  are  to  be  boiled  away,  then  add  the  Fats,  then 
Signs  of  a  Pla-  the  dry  Rofin,  Wax,  Gums,  Turpentine,  and  after  them  the  powders :  You  (hall  know  the  Plafter  is 
ftcr  perfeftly  boiled  enough  by  its  confiftence,  grofs,  hard,  glutinous,  and  flicking  to  the  fingers,  being  cooled  m 
boiled.  water,  or  upon  a  ftone.  Alfo  you  fhall  know  it  by  its  exadf  mixtion,  if  that  all  the  things  be¬ 
come  one  mafs  hard  to  be  broken.  i  r  -l  j  u  -c 

The  quantity  The  quantity  of  things  which  are  to  be  put  into  a  Plafter  can  hardly  be  delcribed,  but  an  artin- 
of things  to  be  conjeduremay.be  given,  by  confidering  the  medicaments  which  make  the  Plafter  ftiff,  and  of 

put  into  Pla-  ^  confiftence,  and  the  juft  hardnefs  and  foftnefs  they  make  being  boiled.  Wax  is  not  put  into  fuch 
’  Plafters  wherein  is  Labdanum,  for  that  is  in  ftead  of  Wax.  For  if  there  fhall  be  in  the  compofinon 

of  a  Plafter  fome  emplaftick  Medicaments,  the  Wax  fhall  bethelefs*  contrariwife,  if  they  fhall 
bealmoft  all  liquid  things,  the  Wax  fhall  be  increafed  fo  much  as  fhall  beneceftary  for  the  con¬ 
fiftence  of  the  Plafter.  The  quantity  of  the  Wax  alfo  muft  be  altered  according  to  the  time,  or 
the  air  •*  therefore  it  is  fit  to  leave  this  to  the  art  and  judgment  of  the  Apothecary.  Emplafters  are 
fometimes  made  of  Ointments  by  the  addition  of  Wax,  or  dry  Rofin,  or  fome  other  hard  or  folid 
matter.  Some  would  that  a  handful  of  Medicaments  powdered,  fhould  be  mingled  with  one  ounce, 
or  an  ounce  and  half  of  Oil,  or  fome  fuch  liquor,  but  for  this  thing,  nothing  can  certainly  be  deter¬ 
mined:  onely  in  Plafters  deferibed  by  the  Ancients  there  muft  be  great  care  had,  wherein  he  muft  be 
very  well  verfed,  who  will  not  err  in  the  deferibing  the  dofc  ofthem  *  and  therefore  we  will  here  give 

you  the  more  common  forms  of  Plafters.  .  44- •  •  j  •  ;  ft  r 

^  y’  R  01,  cham£m,  anetb,  de^ica,  liliacei,  an,  |  ij.  el,  de  croco,  |  j.  pingued,  porci,  tfe  ypingued,  vitul.  Tb  p. 

with  Mercury,  euphorh,  ^  v.  thuris  5  x.  oh  lauri,  |  j.  p.  ranas  viv,  nu.  vj.  pingued,  viper,  vel  ejfu  loco  human,  1 1).  p. 

lumbricor,  lotor,  in  vino  ^  iij.  p.  fucci  ebuli,  enul.  ana  |  ij.  fchxnanthi,  jixchados,  matricar,  an,  m.  i). 
vini  odoriferi,  tbij.  litharg.  auri  k)  ].  terebinth,  clar£  |  ij.  jfyracis  liquid,  |  j.  P«  argentimvi  extinUi, 
fo  much  as  the  prefent  occafion  fhall  require,  and  the  fick  fhall  be  able  to  bear,  and  make  up  the 
Plafter.  To  one  pound  of  the  Plafter  they  do  commonly  add  four  ounces  of  Quick-filver ,  yet 
for  the  moftpart  they  do  increafe  the  dofe,  as  they  defire  the  Plafter  fhould  be  ftronger:  the 

Worms  muft  be  wafhed  with  fair  Water,  and  then  with  a  little  Wine  to  cleanfe  them  frorri  their 

earthy  filth,  of  which  they  are  full,  andfo  the  Frogs  are  to  be  wafhed  and  macerated  m  Wine, 
and  fo  boiled  together  to  the  confumption  of  a  third  part  *  then  the  Squinanth  muft  be  bruifed,  the 
Feverfew  and  the  Stoechas  cut  fmall,  and  they  being  added,  to  be  boiled  to  the  confumption  ot 
one  pint,  and  being  boiled  fufficiently,  the  decocStion  being  cooled  fhall  be  ftrained  ai"^  kept  >  and 
the  Litharge  is  to  be  infufed  for  twelve  hours  in  the  Oil  of  Cha.momile,  Dill,  Lillies,  Saffron,  and  the 
axungics  above  fpoken  of.  Then  boil  them  all  with  a  gentle  fire,  by  and  by  taking  it  from  the  fire, 
and  add  one  quart  of  the  decoefrion  above  fpoken  of,  then  fet  it  to  the  fire  again  that  the  de^tion 
may  be  confumed,  and  then  by  degrees  add  to  the  reft  of  the  decodion :  the  Oil  or  Spike  fhall  be 
referved  unto  the  laft,  which  may  give  the  Plafter  a  good  fmell.  Then  arc  added  the  )uices  o 
Walwort  and  Enula,  which  muft  be  boiled  until  they  be  wafted  away.  Afterwards  it  ^ing  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  fire,  to  the  compofition  is  added  the  Frankincenfe  andEuphorbium  and  white  Wax 
as  much  as  fhall  fuffice.  When  the  whole  mafs  fhall  cool,  then  at  laft  is  mingled  the  Q^uck-filver 
extind.  Turpentine,  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds,  Bays,  Spike,  of  Line,  Styrax  and  Axungia,  being  con¬ 
tinually  ftirred,  and  it  fhall  be  made  up  upon  a  ftone  into  rolls.  Unlefs  the  Quick-filver  be  well  ex- 
tinguifhed,  it  will  run  all  into  one  place,  and  unlefs  you  tarry  until  the  compofition  cool,  it  will 

vapour  away  in  fume.  ^  „  4.  r?  ,  -  •  j  1 

R  Croci  5  ij.  bdeUi,mafiich,  ammon,fiyrae,  liquid,  an,  |  p.  cer£  alb.  tb  p.  iereb,  5  vj.  medul.  cruris 

vacc£,  adipis  anferini,  an,  I  j.  oefypi,  vel  ft  deftt,  axung.  gallin.  ^  ix.  olei  nard.  quantum  fatis  ad  magdaleones 
formandos,  exprefwnis  feiUa,  §  j.  olibani,fevi  vitul.  i  j.  The  oejypus,  fepum,  adeps,  medulla,  cera,^^t  to 
be  diffolved  together  j  when  they  cool,  add  the  Ammoniacum  diflblved  in  the  decoction  ot  r  anu- 
greek  and  Chamomile,  half  an  ounce,  and  fo  much  juice  of  Squils,  then  put  to  the  Styrax  and  tur¬ 
pentine,  ftirring  them  continually*  then  add  thtBdelium,  Olibanum,  Maffick,  Aloes,  broug  it  into 
fine  Powder,  and  when  they  are  perfectly  incorporated  into  a  mafs,  let  them  be  made  up  with  Oleum 

nardinum  into  rolls.  .  ^  u  u  u  • 

Dt  gratia  Vth  W^erehintk^  p.r«^/2.tfe The  Herbs  being  green. 
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the  tops  are  to  be  cut  and  bruifed  in  a  ftone  Mortar,  and  boiled  in  red  Wine  to  the  confumption  of 
one  third  part.  To  the  drained  Liquor  add  Wax  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  being  diffolved  by  the 
fire  •,  the  liquor  being  confumed  put  to  the  Rofin,  when  it  fliall  cool  add  the  Maftick  powdered,  wor¬ 
king  it  with  your  hands,  by  which  it  may  be  incorporated  with  the  reft  of  the  things. 

IV  Succibeton.flantag.apii^  1b  j.  cer£^picps^nfm.tereh.an»%  \^.fiat.empl.  The  Juices  are  to  be  r' 

mingled  with  the  Wax  being  dilTolved,  and  boiling  them  until  three  parts  be  confumed,  add  thcdeieimilL 
Rofin  and  Pitch,  which  being  diflblved  and  hot,  muft  be  ftrained,  and  then  add  the  Turpentine, 
and  make  up  the  Plafter.  ’ 

R  Croci^  picis  com.  (or  mher picis  naval,  becaufe  this  emplafter  is  ufed  to  difeufs  and  draw  forth  the  Ewp'aflrm 
matter  which  caufeth  the  pain  of  the  joints)  coloph,eer£^an.'^i],  Urcb.galkammon.thuris^  myrrhs,  maftich.  Gxycfoctum. 
an.  S  The  cera^  pix^  and  colophonia  are  by  little  and  little  to  be  dilTolved,  to  which  add  the  gums 
diftblved  according  to  art,  and  mingled  with  the  terebinth  i  and  taking  it  from  the  fire  add  the  thm 
myrrha.^  and  at  laft  the  crocus  in  fine  powder,  and  then  make  it  up  into  rowls  with  Oil  of  Worms. 

R  OLconu  ib  ij.  ceruf.  jubtilif.  1b  j.  boil  them  together  with  a  gentle  fire,  ftirring  them  continually  ve  cmfa. 
until  they  come  to  the  body  of  an  emplafter :  if  you  would  have  the  Plafter  whiter,  take  but  5  ix  of 
the  Oil.  ^ 

^  Litharge  triti.,  acet. fortif.  an.  tt.  ^.ol.  antiq.  tfe  j.  fiat  emplaftrim :  let  the  Oil  be  mingled  with  the  Trlphamacm, 

Litharge  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  hours,  then  boil  them  until  they  come  to  a  good  confiftcnce,  put- 
ting  in  the  Vinegar  by  little  and  little  i  but  you  lhall  not  take  it  from  the  fire  until  the  Vinegar  be 
quite  wafted  away. 

R  Ol.vet.  ft  u).  axMng.vet.finefale.,^)!].  litharg.trit.fbiij.vitriol.  f  iv.  let  the  Oil  be  mingled  with  Dlapalm/Jeu 
the  Litharge  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  hours,  and  boil  them  to  a  good  confidence,  then  add  to  the  axun-  diacaUithtos. 
gia,  ftirring  them  continually  with  a  Spatter  made  of  the  Palm-tree,  Reed,  or  Willow,  and  being  fuf- 
ticiently  boiled,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  add  the  Vitriol  in  fine  powder. 

R  Vicis  naval,  aloes., an."^  iij.  litharg.cer£^coloph.galban.  ammoniac,  an.  |  ij.vifci  quernL  ?  vj.  aypCtud. 
utrmfiqm  anitobeb.  <z/7.  ^  iv.  myrrb£.ythuris.i  an.^  v].  tereb.  ^i).  pulveris  vermium  terreflrium.,  gallar.rm. 
utriufque  confolid.  bol.  arm.  an.  ^  iv.fang.  bumani^l^].  fiat,  emplafi.  If  you  would  have  it  of  a  very 
good  confiftence,  you  may  add  of  the  Oil  ofMyrtils  or  Maftick,  tb  fb  you  lhall  make  it  thus  :  Take 
the  skin  of  a  Ram  cut  in  pieces,  and  boil  it  in  an  hundred  pints  of  Water  and  Vinegar  until  it  come 
to  a  glue  or  ftiff  gclly,  in  which  you  lhall  dilTolve  the  vife.  querc.  then  add  the  Pitch  and  Wax  bro¬ 
ken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  if  you  will  you  may  add  the  Oil  with  them,  afterwards  ^\izgalhan.  and 
ammoniac,  diftblved  in  Vinegar,  being  mingled  with  the  terebinth,  may  be  added.  Then  add  the 
Litharge,  gypfum.,  bol.  arilioloch.  confiolida^  vermes.,  & fang,  human.  At  laft  the  Myrrh,  thm,  colophon, 
and  aloe,  ftirring  them  continually  •>  and  that  they  may  be  the  better  mingled,  work  the  Plafter  with 
a  hot  Peftle  in  a  Mortar. 

Yk  Mucag. fern.  lini,rad.alth. feenugr. median. corticis  ulmi,an.^  iv.  olei  liliacei,cham.  anetkan.^  ).  (?. 
ammon.opopanac.fagap.an.'^  f'.  croci,3  \].cer£nQV.%^.  tereb.  fiat,  emph  Fernelius  h3.th  5  xx.  bus. 
of  Wax :  the  Wax  being  cut  fmall  muft  be  mingled  with  the  Oils  and  the  Mucilages,  Itirring  them 
continually  with  a  wooden  Spatter  till  the  liquor  be  confumed.  Then  the  gums  diftblved  and  min¬ 
gled  with  the  terebinthina  muft  be  added,  and  laft  of  all  the  Saffron  finely  powdered. 

R  01.  rof.  myrtil.  ung.populeon,  an.  ^  iv.pinguedinis  gallin.  §  ij. febi  arietis  cajirati,  fepi  vaccini,  an.  ^  vj.  T)t  mnio. 
pingued.porci,  5  x.  litharg.  auri,  argenti,  ati.  ^  ii].  ceruf.  f  iv.  minii,  ^  \i],  tereb.  ^  iv.  cer£  q.f.  fiatempla- 
ilrum  vel  ceratum  moUe.  The  lithargyros,  cerufa,  and  minium,  are  to  be  brought  into  fine  powder 
feverally  being  fprinkled  with  a  little  Rofe  water,  left  the  fineft  of  it  fhould  fly  away  •,  thefe  being 
mingled  with  the  Oil  of  Rofes  and  Myrtles,  with  a  gentle  fire  may  be  boiled  until  they  come  to  the 
confiftence  of  Honey  i  then  add  the  axungiaes,  and  boil  them  till  the  whole  grow  black,  after  add 
thefebum,  and  that  being  diflblved,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  then  add  the  unguentumpopuleon,  and 
lome  Wax  if  there  be  needi  and  fo  bring  it  to  the  form  of  a  Plafter. 

R  Litharg.  puri  pul.  ^  x\].ol.irin.cham£m.aneth.an,'^v\\].  mucag.  fern.  Uni,  fxnug.rad.  alth.ficuum  Diachylon  mdg- 
ping.  uvar.paJJ'ar.fucci  ireos,fall£,  cefipi,  i£ihyoc0ll£,  an.  5  xij.  .  tereb.  5  iij.  ref.pini,  cer£  flav£,  an.  ^  ij,  fiat 
emplajhum  :  The  Litharge  is  to  be  mingled  with  the  Oil  before  it  be  fet  to  the  fire,  then  by  a  gentle 
fire  it  is  to  be  boiled  to  a  juft  confiftence  >  after  the  mucilage  by  degrees  mult  be  put  in,  which  being 
confumed  the  juices  muft  be  added  and  the  idhyocolla,  and  they  being  wafted  too,  then  put  to  the 
W  ax  and  Rofin,  then  taking  the  whole  from  the  fire,  add  the  cefipus  and  terebinthina. 

We  ufe  Plafterswhen  we  would  have  the  remedy  ftick  longer  and  firmer  to  the  part,  and  would  The  ufe  of 
not  have  the  ftrength  of  the  Medicament  to  flie  away  or  exhale  too  fuddenly.  Plaftcrs. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 


Of  Cataplafms  and  Pultijfes.  .  . 

CAtaplafms  are  not  much  unlike  to  EmplkTers  lefs  properly  fo  called,  for  they  may  befpred  The  irattcrof 
upon  linnen  cloths  and  ftoups  like  them,  and  fo  applied  to  the  grieved  parts.  They  are  Cataplafms. 
compofedof  P\-oots,  Leaves,  Frui|s,  Flowers,  Seeds,  Herbs,  Juices,  Oils,  Fats,  Marrows, 

Meals,  Ptofins.  Of  thefe  fome  muft  be  boiled,  others  crude.  The  boiled  are  made  of  Herbs  boiled 
tender,  and  fo  drawn  through  an  hair  Searfe,  adding  Oils  and  Axungiaes  thereto.  The  crude  are 
made  of  Herbs  beaten,  or  their  juices  mixed  with  Oil  and  Flower,  or  other  Powders  appropriate  to 
the  part  or  difeafe,  as  the  Phyfician  lhall  think  fit.  The  quantity  of  Medicins  entering  thefe  com- 
pofitions  can  fcarce  be  defined,  for  that  they  muft  be  varied  as  we  would  have  the  compofition  of 
a  fofter  or  harder  body.  Verily  they  ought  to  be  more  grofs  and  denfe  when  as  we  defire  to 
ripen  any  thing,  but  more  foft  arid  liquid  when  we  endeavour  to  difeufs.  We  ufe  Cataplafms  Their  ufe. 
toaftwage  pain,  digeft,  difeufs  andrefolve  unnatural  tumors  and  flatulencies.  They  ought  to  be 
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moderately  hot  and  of  fubtle  parts,  fo  to  attrad  and  draw  forth  •,  yet  their  ufe  is  fufpeded,  the  body 
beine  not  yet  purged,  for  thus  they  draw  down  more  matter  into  the  affeded  part.  Neither  mull 
we  ufe  thefe  when  as  the  matter  that  is  to  be  difcuffed  is  more  grofs  and  earthy,  for  thus  the  fubtler 
parts  will  be  onely  difculTed,  and  the  grofs  remain  impad  in  the  part,  unlefs  your  Cataplafm  be  made 
of  an  equal  mixture  of  things,  not  onely  difcuffing,  but  alfo  emollient,  as  it  is  largely  handled  by 

ClJfCTl* 

This  (hall  be  largely  illullrated  by  examples.  As,  R:  MduL pants ^  ft  P .  decoqtianiur  in  la£ie  pinguid 
adde  dei  cham£m.  5  axung.  galin.  f  j.  fiat  cataplafma.  Or,  Kad.  alth.  |  iij.  fol,  malv.  fenecionis^ 
an.  m.  ].f€m.  Uni,  fxnug.  an.  3  i].fim,ping.  nu.  vj.  decoquantm  in  aqua,  &  perfietaceum  tranfmittantur,  ad- 
dendoolei  Hlior.  ^  ].far.  hord.^  ij.  axung.porcin.  ^  j.  \\fidt  cataplafma.  Or,  iV  Far.fah.&orob.  an.  \  ij. 
pulv.  ehantigtn.  &  tnslil.  an.  3  iij.o/.  ivin.^  atnygd.antav.an.^  ^.JucciTut.  ^  t^.fiat  cataplajhta.  Pultifes 
differ  not  from  Cataplafms,  but  that  they  ufually  confift  of  Meals  boiled  in  Oil,  Water,  Honey,  or 
Axungia. '  Pultifes  for  the  ripening  of  tumors  are  made  of  the  Flour  of  Barley,  Wheat  and  Milk,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  affeds  of  the  entrails  or  elfe  to  drie  and  bind,  of  the  Meal  of  Rice,  Lentils,  or  Orobm, 
with  Vinegar-,  or  to  cleanfc,  and  they  are  made  of  Honey,  the  Flour  of  Beans  and  Lupines,  adding 
thereto  fome  old  Oil,  or  any  other  Oil  of  hot  quality,  and  fo  making  a  difcuffing  Pultife.  Alfo  Ano¬ 
dyne  Pultifes  may  be  made  with  Milk  i  as  thus  for  example ,  R  Farin.  triticex,  §  ij.  mic£  panis  purijfi- 
mi,  §  iij.  decoquantur  in  ladie,  &fiat  pulticula.  R  Farin.  hordei  &fah.  an.  5  ij.  far.  orob.  ?  \\].  decoquan- 
tur  in  hydromelitt,  addenda  mdlis  quart,  j.  olei  amyg.  amar.  \  ij.  fiat  pulticula.  We  ufe  Pultifes  for  the 
fame  purpofe  as  we  do  Cataplafmes,  to  the  affeds  both  of  the  internal  and  external  parts.  We  fome- 
timesufe  them  for  the  killing  of  Worms,  and  fuch  are  made  of  the  Meal  of  Lupines  boiled  in  Vine¬ 
gar,  with  an  Oxes  gall,  or  in  a  decodion  of  Wormwood,  and  other  fuch  like  bitter  things. 
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,  CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  Foment atims, 

AFotus  or  Fomentation  is  an  evaporation  or  hot  lotion,  chiefly  ufed  to  mollifie,  relax,  and  af- 
fwage  pain,  conlifling  of  Medicins  having  thefe  faculties.  A  Fomentation  commonly  ufeth 
to  be  moift,  being  ufually  made  of  the  fame  things  as  Embrocations,  to  wit,  of  Roots,  Seeds, 
Flowers,  boiled  in  Water  or  Wine.  The  roots  here  ufed  are  commonly  of  Mallows,  Marfh-mallows, 
and  Lillies.  The  Seeds  are  of  Mallows,  Marfh-mallows,  Parfley,  Smallage,  Line,  Fenugreek.  Flowers 
areofCamomil,Melilot,Figs,  Raifins,  and  the  like:  all  which  arc  to  be  boiled  in  Wine,  Water,  or 

Lye,  to  the  confumption  of  the  third  part,  or  the  half :  as  ,  ... 

R  Kad.  alth.  &  HI.  an.  ^  ij.fem  Uni,  fxnug.  cumin,  an.  3  iij.  flo.cham.meUl.  &  anetkan.  'p.yfummit.  orig. 
m.  ^.buUiant  in  xquis  partibm  aqux  &  vini,  autin  duahm  partibm  aqnx,  &  una  vini,  aut  in  Lixivio  cineris 
farmentorum,ad  tertix  partis  con fumptionem,  fiat  fotus.  In  imitation  hereof  you  may  ealily  deferibe  other 
Foffientations,asoccafion  and  neceffityfhall  require. 

We  ufe  Fomentations  before  we  apply  Cataplafrns,  Ointments,  or  Plafters  to  the  part,  that  fo  vve 
may  open  the  breathing  places  or  pores  of  the  skirl,  relax  the  parts,  attenuate  the  humour,  that  thus 
the  way  may  be  the  more  open  to  the  folio wing^Medicins.  The  body  being  flrll  purged.  Fomenta¬ 
tions  may  be  ufed  to  what  parts  youpleafe.  ’They  may  be  applied  with  a  female  Spunge ,  tor  it  is 
gentler  and  fofter  than  the  male:  with  Felt,  woollen  Cloths,  or  the  like  dipped  in  the  warm  deco¬ 
dion  wrung  out,  and  often  renewed  otherwife  you  may  fill  a  Swines  bladder  half  full  (efpecially  in 
pains  of  the  fides)  of  the  decodion,  or  elfe  a  ftone-bottle,  fo  to  keep  hot  the  longer  v  yet  fo,-  that  the 
bottle  be  wrapped  in  Cotton,  W^ool,  or  the  like  foft  thing,  that  fo  it  may  not  by  thehardnefs  and 
roughnefs  offend  the  part,  according  to  Hippocrates. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  Embrocations* 

N  Emhroche  or  Embrocation,  is  a  watering,  when  as  from  an  high  we  (as  it  were)  (hower 
down  fome  moifture  upon  any  part.  This  kind  of  remedy  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  parts  of  the 
J  ^  head,  and  it  is  ufed  to  the  coronal  future,  for  that  the  skull,  is  more  thin  in  that  part,  fo  that 
by  the  fpiracula  or  breathing  places  of  this  future,  more  open  than  thofe  of  the  other  futures,  the  force 
of  the  Medicin  may  more  ealily  penetrate  unto  the  Meninges,  or  membrans  of  the  brain.  1  he  matter 
of  Embrocations  is  Roots,  Leaves,  Flowers,  Seeds,  Fruits,  and  other  things,  accouling  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  and  will  of  the  Phylician.  They  arc  boiled  in  Water  and  Wine,  to  the  half  or  third  Em¬ 
brocations  may  alfo  be  made  of  Lye  or  Brine  againll  the  cold  and  humid  affeds  of  the  brain.  Some¬ 
times  ofOil  and  Vinegar,  otherwhiles  of  Oil  onely.  IV  Fol.  plantag.  ^Jolan.  an.  m.  j.  fem.portul.  & 
cucurb.  an.  3  i].myrtil.  3  ].flor.nymph.&rof.an.p.\i.fiat  decoa.ad  ft),  cum  acetili].ft  altefubeu/idemfit 

ex  quairrigeturparsinflammata.  ‘  1  r  r  r  r  d  r 

In  affeds  of  the  brain,  when  we  would  repercufs,  we  often  and  with  good  fuccels  ufe  Oil  of  iuoles 

with  a  fourth  part  of  Vinegar.  _  ^  .  1  r  c  \  \ 

''  We  ufe  Embrocations,  that  together  with  the  air  drawn  into  the  body  by  the  Viajiole  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries,  the  fubtler  part  of  the  humour  may  penetrate,  and  fo  cool  the  inflamed  part  i  for  the  chief  ufe 
of  Embrocations  is  in  hot  affeds.  Alfo  we  ufe  Embrocations,  when  as  for  fear  of  an  haemorrhagy, 
or  the  flying  afunder  of  a.broken  or  diflocated  member,  we  dare  not  loofe  the  bandages  wherein  the 
member  is  bound.  For  then  we  drop  down  fome  decodion  or  oil  from  high  upon  the  bandages, 

that  by  thefe  the  force  of  the  medicin  may  enter  into  the  afleded  rhember.  rj  a  d 
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Of  fimple  Medicins,  and  their  life. 


CHAP.  XXXI; 


Of  Epthemesi 

EPithema,  dr  aii  Epithemc,  is  a  cbinpofition  ufed  in  the  difeafes  of  the  parts  of  the  lower  an<i  What  anEpi- 
middle  belly,  like  to  a  fomentation,  and  not  much  unlike  an  embrocation.  They  are  made  theme  is, 
of  W aters,  Juices,  and  Powders,  by  means  whereof  they  are  ufed  to  the  heart, cheft,  liver,  and 
other  parts.  Wine  is  added  to  them  for  the  more  or  lefs  penetration,  as  the  condition  of  the  hot  of 
cold  affed  (hall  feem  to  require  j  for  if  you  defire  to  heat,  more  Wine  muft  be  added,  as  in  fwooning 
by  the  clotting  ofbloud,  by  the  corruption  of  the  feed,  by  drinking  iome  cold  poifon  •,  the  contrary 
is  to  be  done  in  a  fainting  by  dilfipation  of  the  fpirits  by  feVerifh  heats,  alfo  Vinegar  may  be  added. 

The  matter  of  the  Medicins  proper  to  the  entrails  is  formerly  deferibed ,  yet  we  commonly  ufe 
the of  Elcdtuaries,  zs  the  jpecies  ele&.tiriafamali^  the  Liver  being  affe4ed,  and  Diamargariton  Inthe  fixth 
in  affeds  of  the  heart.  The  proportion  of  the  Juices  or  Liquors  to  the  Powders  ufes  to  be  this,  to 
to  every  pint  of  them  5  j.  or  5  j.  (i.  of  thefe,  of  Wine  or  elfe  of  Vinegar  §  j.  You  may  gather  this 
by  the  following  example : 

IV  ^qii.  rof,  bngl.horag,  an,  5  iij.  fuccifeahiof,  §  ij.  pul,  eleif,  diamarg,  frigid,  Z  ij»  corta:itn  fed  o  j.  A  cordial  Epi^,. 
coral.rof,  ebor,  an*  3  p.  fem,  citri  &  card,ben.  an,"^  ij.-  j-V  ciroci  &  mofehi^  an,gr,v,  addenda  vini  albi  J*  ij.  fiat 
Epithemd  pro  corde* 

Epithemes  are  profitably  applied  in  hedick  and  burning  Fevers  to  the  Liver,  heart, and  cheft,  if  fo  Their  j 
be  that  they  be  rather  applied  to  the  region  of  the  lungs  than  of  the  hearts  for  the  heat  of  the  lungs 
being,  by  this  means  tempered,  the  drawn  in  air  becomes  lefs  hot  in  the  peftilent  and  drying  Fevers. 

They  are  prepared  ofhurneding,  refrigerating,  and  cordial  things,  fo  to  temper  the  heat,  and  recreate 
the  vital  faculty.  Sometimes  alfo  we  ufe  Epithemes  toftrengthen  the  heart,  and  drive  therehence 
venenate  exhalations,  lifted  orraifedup  from  any  part  which  is  gangrenate  or  fphacelate.  Some 
Cotton,  or  the  like,  fteeped  or  rnoiftned  with  fuch  liquors  and  powders  warmed,  is  now  and  then  to 
be  applied  to  the  afteded  entrail :  this  kind  of  remedy,  as  alfo  all  other  topick  and  particular  Medi¬ 
cins,  ought  not  to  be  ufed,  unlefs  you  have  firft  premifed  general  things. 


CHAP.  XXXIL 
Of  Potential  Cauteries^ 

THat  kind  of  Pyrotick  which  is  termed  a  Potential  Cautery,  burns,  and  caufeth  an  efehar.  The  ufe  of  pV 
The  ufe  of  thefe  kinds  of  Cauteries  is  to'  make  evacuation,  derivation,  revulfion,  or  attra-  Caute- 
dion  of  the  humours  by  thofe  parts  whereto  they  are  applied.  Wherefore  they  are  often  ^ 
and  with  good  fuccefs  ufed  in  the  pundures  and  bites  of  venomous  Beafts,  in  a  venomous,  as  alfo  in  a 
peftilent  Bubo  and  Carbuncle,  unlefs  the  inflammation  be  great ;  for  the  fire  doth  not  onely  open  the 
part,  but  alfo  refunds  the  force  of  the  poifon,  calls  forth,  and  plentifully  evacuates  the  conjund  mat¬ 
ter.  Alfo  they  are  good  in  phlegmatick  and  contumacious  tumours  5  for  by  their  heat  they  take  : 

away  the  force  and  endeavours  of  our  weak  heat.  Alfo  they  are  profitably  applied  to  ftanch  bleed- 
ding,  or  cat  and  wafte  the  fuperfluous  fle(h  of  ulcers  and  wens,  to  bring  down  the  callous  lips  of  ul-  ' 
cers,  and  other  things  too  long  here  to  infift  upon. 

The  materials  of  thefe  Cauteries  are  Oak-afties,  Pot-a(hes,  the  a(hcs  of  Tartar,  ofTithymals  or  The  matter  cf 
Spurges,  the  Fig-tree,  the  ftalks  of  Coleworts,  and  Beans,  cuttings  of  Vines,  as  alfo  fal  ammoniacum^ 
alkali^  axttngia  vitri^  fal  nitnim^  Roman  Vitriol,  and  the  like  i  for  of  thefe  things  there  is  made  a  Salt, 
which  by  its  heat  is  cauftick  and  efcharotick,  like  to  an  hot  iron  aqd  burning  coal :  Therefore  it  vio¬ 
lently  loofes  the  continuity  by  eating  into  the  skin ,  together  with  the  fle(h  thereunder.  I  have 
thought  good  here  to  give  you  divers  forms  of  them. 

,  Take  ofunqucncht  Lime  extinguifhed  in  a  bowl  of  Barbers  Lye  three  pounds:  When  the  Lye  The  forms  of 
isfetled  let  it  be  ftrained,  and  into  theftraining  put  of  Axungiavitri^  or  Sandiver,  calcined  Argol, 
of  each  two  pounds,  of  Sal  nitrum  &  ammoniacum^  of  each  four  ounces,  thefe  things  muft  be  beaten 
into  a  grofs  powder,  then  muft  they  be  boiled  over  the  fire,  and  after  the  boiling  let  them  remain 
in  the  Lye  for  four  and  twenty  hours  fpace,  being  often  ftirred  about,  and  then  ftrained  through  a  ,  - 

thick  and  double  linnen  cloth,  left  any  of  the  earthy  drofs  get  thorow  together  with  the  liquor.' 

This  ftrained  liquor,  which  is  as  clear  as  Water,  they  call  CapiteVum^  and  they  put  it  in  a  brazen  Ba- 
fin,  fuch  as  Barbers  ufe,  and  fo  fet  it  upon  the  fire,  and  as  foonas  it  boils,  they  keep  it  with  conti¬ 
nual  ftirring,left  the  Salt  (hould  adhere  to  the  Bafini  the  CapitelIumhemgha\ihoi\ed  away,  they  put 
in  two  ounces  of  powdered  vitriol,  fo  tohaften  the  falling  of  the  efehar,  and  fo  they  keep  the  Ba- 
fin  over  the  fire  till  all  the  liquor  be  almoft  wafted  away.  Then  they  cut  iuto  pieces  the  Salt  or 
that  earthy  matter  which  remains  after  the  boiling  away  of  the  Capitellum ,  and  with  a  Knife  or  hot  * 

iron  Spatula,  form  them  into  Cauteries  of  fuch  figure  and  magnitude  as  they  think  fitting,  andfo 
they  lay  them  up,  or  keep  them  for  ufe  in  a  Vial  or  Glafs  clofoly  flopped,  that  the  air  get  not 
in:  Or, 

Take  a  bundle  or  fufficient  quantity  of  Bean-ftalks  or  husks  of  Colewort  ftalks  two  little  bun¬ 
dles,  of  cuttings  of  Vines  four  handfuls,  burn  them  alltoalhes,  which  put  into  a  Veffcl  of  River- 
water,  fo  let  them  infufe  for  a  days  fpace,  being  ftirred  ever  now  and  then  v  to  this  add  two  pounds 
of  unquenched  Lime,  of  Axungia  vitri  half  a  pound,  of  calcined  Tartar  two  pounds,^ of 
Sal  niter  four  ounces ,  infufe  all  thefe,  being  made  into  powder,  in  the  forefaid  Lye  for  tw'cr'br 
three  days  fpace,  often  ftirring  it,  then  ftrain  the  Capitellum  or  liquor  through  a  thick  cloth  until 
it  become  clear.  Put  it  intoaBafiiij  and  fet  it  over  the  fire,  and  when  asthemoifture  is  almoft 
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wholly  fpent  let  two  or  three  ounces  of  Vitriol  be  added  *,  when  the  tnoifture  isfufficiently  evapo¬ 
rated  make  ’cauteries  of  that  which  remains,  after  the  formerly  mentioned  manner. 

Take  of  the  aQies  of  found,  knotty  old  Oak  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  make  thereof  a  Lye-,  pour  this 
Lye  again  upon  other  frefti  allies  of  the  fame  Wood :  let  this  be  done  three  or  four  times,  then  quench 
Lome  Lime  in  this  Lye,  and  of  thefe  two  make  a  Capitelium^  whereof  you  may  make  molt  approved 
Cauteries:  For  fuch  alhes  are  hot  in  the  fourth  degree*,  and  in  like  fort  the  Hones,  whereof  the  Lime 
by  burning  becomes  fiery  and  hot  to  the  fourth  degree  :  Verily  I  have  made  Cauteries  of  Oak-alhes 
onely,  which  have  wrought  quickly  and  powerfully.  The  Capitellumot  Lye  is  thought  fufficiently 
Itrong,  if  that  an  Egg  will  fwim  therein  without  finking.  Or, 

Take  of  the  alhes  ofBean-ftalks  three  pounds,  ofunquencht  Lime,  Argol,  of  the  alhes  of  Oak- 
wood,  being  all  well  burnt,  of  each  two  pounds.  Let  them  for  two  days  fpace  be  infufed  into  a  vef- 
fel  full  of  Lye  made  of  the  alhes  of  Oak-wood,  and  be  often  ftirred  up  and  down.  Let  this  Lye  then 
be  put  into  another  veffel,  having  many  holes  in  the  bottom  thereof,  covered  with  drums  orllraw- 
pipes,  that  the  Capitellum  flowing  thorow  thefe  ftrait  palTages  may  become  more  clear.  Let  it  be 
put  twice  or  thrice  upon  the  alhes,  thatfo  it  may  the  better  extradf  the  heat  andcauftick  quality  of 
the  alhes.  Then  putting  it  into  a  Barbers  Bafin,  fet  it  over  the  fire,  and  when  it  lhall  begin  to  grow 
thick  the  fire  mull  be  increaled,  and  Cauteries  made  of  this  concreting  matter. 

The  following  Cauteries  are  the  bell  that  ever  I  made  trial  of,  asthofethat  applied  to  the  arm  in 
the  bignefs  of  a  Peafe,  in  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  without  pain,  efpecially  if  the  part  of  it  felf  be  pain- 
lefs  and  free  from  inflammation,  eat  into  the  skin  and  flelh  even  to  the  bone,  and  make  an  ulcer  of 
the  bignefs  of  ones  fingers  end,  and  they  leave  an  Efchar  fo  moill  and  humid,  that  within  four  or 
five  days  fpace  it  will  fall  away  of  it  felf  without  any  Icarification.  I  have  thought  good  to  call 
thefe  Cauteries  Silken  or  Velvet  ones,  not  onely  for  that  they  are  like  Silk,  gentle  and  without  pain, 
but  chiefly  becaufe  I  obtained  the  delcription  of  them  of  a  certain  Chymilt  fwho  kept  it  as  a  great 
fccretj  for  fome  Velvet  and  much  entreaty.  Their  defeription  is  this : 

Take  of  the  alhes  ofBean-ftalks,  ofthe  alhes  of  Oak-wood  well  burnt,  of  each  three  pounds,  let 
them  be  infuled  in  a  pretty  quantity  of  River  water,  and  be  often  ftirred  up  and  down,  then  add 
thereto  of  unquencht  Lime  four  pounds,  which  being  quencht,  ftir  it  now  and  then  together  for  two 
days  fpace,  that  the  Capitellum  may  become  the  ftronger,  then  ftrain  it  through  a  thick  and  Itrong 
linnen  cloth,  and  thus  drained,  put  it  three  or  four  times  upon  the  alhes,  that  lo  it  may  draw  more 
of  the  cauftick  faculties  from  them,  then  boil  it  in  a  Barbers  Bafin,  or  elfe  an  earthen  one  well  leaded, 
upon  a  good  Charcoal  fire,  until  it  become  thick.  But  a  great  part  of  the  fecret  or  Art  confifts  in  the 
manner  and  limit  of  this  boiling  5  for  this  Capitellum  becoming  thick  and  concreting  into  Salt,  mult 
not  be  kept  fo  long  upon  the  fire,  until  all  the  moifture  fhall  be  vaniftied  and  fpent  by  the  heat  there©f : 
for  thus  alfo  the  force  ofthe  forefaid  Medicins,  which  alfo  confifts  in  a  fpirituous  fubftance,  will  be 
much  dilTipated  and  weakned  i  therefore  before  it  be  come  to  extreme  drinefs,  it  lhall  be  taken  from 
off  the  fire,  to  wit,  when  as  yet  there  lhall  fome  thick  moifture  remain,  which  may  not  hinder  the 
Cauteries  from  being  made  up  into  a  form.  The  made  up  Cauteries  lhall  be  put  up  into  a  Glafs 
moft  clofely  luted  or  flopped,  that  the  air  may  not  dilTolve  them,  and  fo  they  lhall  be  laid  up  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place.  Now  becaufe  the  Powder  of  Mercury  is  near  to  Cauteries  in  the  effedf  and  fa¬ 
culty  thereof^,  which  therefore  is  termed  Pulvis  Angelim^ioi  the  excellency,  therefore  I  have  thought 
good  to  give  you  the  defeription  thereof,  which  is  thus : 

R  Auvipigmenti  cittini-y  flow  an.  5  ij.  Jalii  nitric  tb  j.  alumin,  roch£-y  ft  ij.  vitrioli  ft  iij.  Let 
them  all  be  powdered,  and  put  into  a  Retort,  having  a  large  Receiver  well  luted  put  thereto.  Then 
fet  fhe  Retort  over  a  Fornace,  and  let  the  diftillation  bemade  firft  with  a  gentle  fire,  then  encreafed 
by  little  and  little,  fo  that  the  Receiver  may  wax  a  little  reddiih. 

R  Argentiviviy  ft  fb  aqueefortis^  %]. ponantur  in  phialay&  fiat pulvis^utfequitur. 

.  Take  a  large  earthen  pot,  whereinto  put  the  Vial  or  bolt-head  wherein  the  Argentum  vivum  and 
Aquafortis  are  contained,  fetting  it  in  alhes  up  to  the  neck  thereof,  then  fet  the  pot  oyer  a  Fornace, 
or  upon  hot  Coals,  fo  that  it  may  boil  and  evaporate  away  the  Aquafortis  \  vteithex  in  the  interim 
will  the  Glafs  be  in  any  danger  of  breaking  when  all  the  water  is  vanilhed  away,  which  you  may 
know  is  done  when  as  it  leaves  fmoakings  fuffer  it  to  become  cold,  then  take  it  forth  of  the  alhes, 
and  you  fhall  find  calcined  Mercury  in  the  bottom,  of  the  colour  of  red  Lead,  feparated  from  the 
white,  yellow,  or  black  excrement  j  for  the  white  that  concretes  in  the  top  is  called  Sublimate,  which 
if  it  fhould  remain  with  the  calcified  Mercury,  you  fhall  make  it  into  powder,  and  put  itin^abrafs 
veffel  upon  fome  coals,  ftirring  or  turning  it  with  a  Spatula  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two :  tr  thus 
it  will  lofe  a  great  part  of  the  acrimony  and  biting,  whence  it  will  become  lefs  painful  in  the  ope¬ 
ration. 


What  Vcfica- 
tory  andru- 
brifying  Me¬ 
dians  are. 


The  deferipti¬ 
on  of  a  Veft- 
catory. 


•  CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Of  Vefleatories. 

VEficatory  and  rubrifying  Ointments,  Cataplafras,  or  Plafters,  are  made  of  acrid  Medicinsi 
which  have  power  to  draw  forth  to  the  fuperficies  of  the  body  fuch  humours  as  lie  deep, 
by  exulcerating  the  skin  and  caufing  blifters.  Their  matter  is  the  fame  with  feptick  me¬ 
dicins  •»  as,  Sinapi^anacordusy  cantharides^  euphorb,  radices  fcylla^  hryon,  and  the  like?  which  with  Hony, 
Turpentine,  Leaven,  Gum,  or  Rofin,  maybe  made  into  Cataplafms,  Ointments,  or  Plafters-,  there¬ 
fore  the  compofure  of  Vefleatories,  or  rather  their  confifience  differs  not  from  that  of  hard  or  foft 
Unguents.  Therefore  I  will  give  you  one  example  or  defeription  of  them,  which  is  thus : 

\Sc  Cantharid.  euphorhii^finapi^  an.^  l^.mellis  anacardiniy  3  j.  modico  acetiy  fermenti  quod  fit 
excipiantury  &fiat  veficatorium.  Some  of  the  Ancients  think  it  better  to  make  up  thefe  Medicins 

with 
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with  water  rather  than  with  vinegar,  becaufe  experience  teacheth  that  vinegar  abates  the  ftrength  of  •  ,  , , . 
muftard.  We  ufe  this  kind  of  medicin  in  long  difeafes,  when  as  we  cannot  any  thing  prevail  with  Their  ufe.  ■ 
other  tncdicins  j  efpecially  in  theHead-ach,  Meagrim,  Epilepfie,  Sciatica,  Goiit,  the  bites  and  pun- 
dtures  of  venomous  creatures,  peftilent  Carbuncles,  and  other  inveterate  and  contumacious  difeafes. 

Alfo  we  ufe  therr.  when  as  we  would  reftore  lifi:  and  ftrength  to  a  dead  dr  decayed  part,  for  thus 
they  are  drawn  back  together  with  the  heat  i  for  which  purpofe  we  muft  make  choice  of  more  gen¬ 
tle  Veficatories,  as  fuch  which  onely  rubrifie,  fo  that  the  part  may  onely  become  red,  and  not  be 
burnt :  the  part  muft  hrft  be  ftrongly  rubbed,  that  the  decayed  and  dull  heat  liiay  be  rouzed  and  ftir- 
red  up,  the  pores  of  the  skin  more  opened,  that  the  force  of  the  Medicin  may  enter  the  deeper  into 
the  body. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

0/Collyria. 

ACvfyiim  is  a  Medicin  proper  for  the  Eyes,  made  of  Powder  finely  levigated  and  ground  into  what  a  ally- 
the  form  oiAlchohoU  as  the  Arabians  and  our  Alchymifts  term  it :  yet  the  word  in  a  more  ge-  rium  is. 
neral  acception,  is  ufed  for  any  liquid  Medicin,  made  with  Liquors  and  Powders,  and  applied  , 
or  ufed  to  any  part.  Wherefore  CoUyru  are  of  three  kinds,  fome  are  moift  or  liquid,  \vhich  are  pro-  The  difFeren- 
perly  called  i  others  drie,  which  are  of  the  fame  confiftence  with  Trochifeesi  others  have  ces  of  them, 

the  confiftence  of  Honey,  or  a  liniment.  The  liquid  ferve  for  the  greater  and  lefler  corners  of  the  Their  afe. 
Eyes  i  thofe  of  the  confiftence  of  Honey  are  meet  for  the  Apple  of  the  Eye, but  the  drie  are  to  be  made 
into  Powder,  and  fo  blown  into  the  Eyes  :  alfo  fometimes  they  are  to  be  diffolved  in  fome  juice,  or 
other  convenient  liquor,  that  fo  they  may  be  made  into  moift  Collyia.  ^  ( 

Therefore  Callyria  have  diverfe  ufes,  and  are  applied  to  feveral  parts  according  to  the’intentibn  and 
counfel  of  the  Phyfician  :  for  liquid  Collyria  put  into  the  corners  of  the  eyes  do  more  readily  mitigate 
the  heat  of  their  inflammation,  by  reafon  they  enter  more  eafily  by  the  tenuity  of  their  fubftance  •, 
fuch  things  as  have  a  more  firm  confiftence  adhere  more  tenacioufly ,  and  work  more  certainly;! 

Moift  CoVyria  are  made  of  Juices,  Mucilages,  Waters  of  Herbs,  Flowers,  Seeds,  Metalline  bodies.  Galls, 
and  other  fuch  like  Medicins,  which  are  Repcrcuffives,  Refolvers,  Detergents,  Anodynes,  and  the  like, 

according  to  the  nature  of  the  prefent  difeafei  ^  „  i  ...  '  .  '  •  ■  -  ■ 

•  Sometimes  they  are  made  of  Juices  and  diftilled  Waters  onely  i  otherwhiles  Powders  or  drie  Col-  Their  matter. 
lyrh  made  into  Powder,  are  mixed  with  them,  together  with  the  white  of  an  Egg.  Powders  are 
preferibed  to  5  ij.  and  liquors  to  5  iv.  or  5  v.  in  Medicins  for  the  Eyes  i  but  for  other  parts,  as  when 
ft  is  to  be  injedfed  into  the  Urinary  paffage,  they  may  be  preferibed  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint.  Drie 
Co//>ware  made  of  Powders  exceeding  finely  beaten  or  ground,  and  incorporated  with  fome  juice, 
whence  it  is  that  they  differ  little  from  Trochifees.  W  herefore  the  Collyrium  album  Khafis  is  x\o\^ 
ufually  termed  a  Trochifee,  and  kept  with  them.  Catharetick  Powders  are  not  applied  in  the  form’ 
ofa  moift  Collyrium^  but  in  the  form  of  a  liniment,  that  is,  incorporated  with  Fat  or  Oil.  All  thefe 
things  (hall  be  made  more  plainly  by  the  following  examples. 

IV  Aq.fant.&rojar.  5  1]. album  ovi  unum  bene  agitatJim,mifce,  jiat  collymm.  IV  Aq.rofar.&  vioL  an.  ^  Repercuf- 
5  iij.  trochif.alb.Khaf.cim.opo,  collyrium. ^  Ox  iV  Vecoa.f(xnug.fii].mucag,fem.lini,li].facch^^  fwecol/yrt^m. 

cand.  5  j.  crocij  9  ].fiat  collyr.  IV  Iburis^  myrrh,  ^i  j.  tut.fr£far.&  antimon.  lot.  an.  3  ij.  cum  fucco  chelidon.  An  Anodyne. 
fiat  collfium  in  umbra  ficcand.  R  Fell  is  pcrdic.  aut  lepor.  3 1-  .fuccifxnicul.  3  ].  facchar.cand.  3  ij.  fyrup.  A  Detergent: 

rof.excipiantur^  fiat  collyrium..  .  iiTrr^i 

We  ufe  Collyria  in  Wounds,  Ulcers,  Fiftulaes,  Suffufions,  Inflammations,  and  other  dileales  of  the 
Eyes. 

CHAP.  XXXV* 

Of  Errhines  and  Sternutatories. 

ERrhines  are  Medkiiis  appointed  to  be  put  into  the  Nofe  to  purge  the  Bfaifi  of  its  excrementi- 

tious  humours  by  the  Noftrils,  or  to  deterge  fuch  excrements  as  are  therein,  by  reafon  of  an  rhine  is. 
Ozxna,  Folypus,  or  the  like  difeafe.  Errhines  are  either  liquid  or  drie,  or  elfe  hard,  and  of  the  Their  diffe- 
confiftence  of  an  emplafter.  Liquid  Errhins,  which  ufually  are  to  purge  the  head,  are  made  of  the  ranees, 
juices  of  Herbs,  as  Beets, Cole  worts,  Mar  jerom, Pimpernel,  Hyffop  or  Balm,  or  of  their  decodions  taken 
alone,  or  mixed  with  Wine,  or  Sy  rup,as  oxymelfcillit.Syi\y^  of  Hyffop, Rofes,or  mel  anthofat.  fometimes 
Powders  are  mixed  with  the  Liquorsi  as  oi?ey>pcT,Euphorb.  Pellitory  of  %i/2,Hore-hound,  nigel.Kom: 
ca(ior.  Myrrh,-  white  Ellebore,  Sow-bread,  and  other  like,  in  a  fmall  quantity,  to  wit,  to  3  j.  little  more 
or  lefs  according  to  the  vehemyncy  of  the  difeafe.  W c  will  make  this  more  plain  by  examples.  . 

R  Succibet£.,ma]oran.  brajfic.an.l  ].depurentur^&modice  bulliant  eumvinialbi,  5  ij.  oxymel.  fcillit.  The  form  of 
5  p.  fiat  Errhinum.  When  as  you  defire  to  attradf  more  powerfully  from  the  brain,  you  may  diffolve  one. 
fn  Errhins  fome  purging  Medicins  j  as  Agarick,  diaph£niconfenna.)Carthamusykr\d  the  like :  hence  doth 
arife  the  diftindf  ion  of  Errhins  into  fuch  as  are  meet  to  purge  phlegm,  choler,  and  melancholy.  This 
following  example  i^  fet  down  by  Kondeletm.  R  Kad.pyretkirid.an.  3  j.  puleg.cdlam.orig.  an.  m.j.  agar. 
irochife.  3u].  flor.  anthos  &  jixcbad.an.^.].fiat  decoSio  in  colatur.%].dijfolvemellis  antbofati  &■  fcillit. an.  fn]. 
fiat  caput  purgium.  But  it  is  better  to  this  purpofe  to  make  ufe  of  purging  Simples, as  Agarick, Turbith,  ^ 
Coloquintida^  and  the  like,  then  of  Compofitions,  as  Viapbxnicon,  for  thefe  make  the  decodion  more 
thick,  and  lefs  fit  to  enter  the  palfages  o‘f  the  Noftrils,  and  the  fieve-like  bones,  but  apt  rather  there  to 
caufe  obftrudion,  and  intercept  the  freedom  of  refpiration.  An  Errhin 

R  ^7/cdk/A3  tow.<2w.3ij.  p.  cajior.  piper.  & pyretb.  an.  S  ].  fiat  caput  purgtu}ii.\yixhVo-^itt. 
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ASternutato- 

fy- 


Their  ufe. 


Drie  Errhines  that  are  termed  ftcrnutatories,for  that  they  caufe  fneeiing,  are  made  of powders  onely, 
to  which  purpofe  the  lafl:  mentioned  things  are  ufed  i  as  alfo  aromatick  things  in  a  finall  quantity, 
ks  to  5  ij.  at  the  moft  :  as,  Major,  nigel,  caryoph.  zinzih.  an.  3  j.  acer.  pyreth.  &  panU  porcin,  an,  3 
euphorb.  9  j.  terantur^  &  in  nares  mittantur^  ant  infuff  entur.  Errhines  of  the  confidence  of  Eraplafters, 
by  the  Latins  vulgarly  called  Nafalia^  are  made  of  the  defcribed  Powders  or  Gums  diffolved  in  the 
juice  of  fome  of  the  forementioned  herbs,  incorporated  with  Turpentine  and  Wax,  that  fo  they  may 
The  matter  of  the  better  be  made  into  a  pyramidal  form  to  be  put  into  the  noftrils.  As  Re  Majoram  falv,  nigel,  9ij. 
folid  errhines.  alb,  caryoph. gal ang.  an  ^].  pyreth,  euphorb,  an,  ‘S  panU  porcin,  ellebor,  alb,  an.^  ’],  terantur,  &in 
pulverem  redigantur.  And  then  with  Turpentine  and  Wax  as  much  as  (hall  be  Ejfficienf,  make 
them  up  into  Nafalia  of  a  pyramidal  or  taper  fafhion.  We  ufe  Errhines  in  inveterate  difeafes  of 
the  brain  •,  as  the  Epilepfie,  fear  of  blindnefs,  an  Apoplexy,  Lethargy,  Convulfion,  the  loft  fenfe  of 
Smelling:  yet  we  hrft  ufe  general  remedies  and  evacuations,  left  by  fheezing  and  the  like  concullion 
of  the  brain  for  the  exclufion  of  that  which  is  offenfive  thereto,  there  ftiould  be  made  a  greater  at- 
The  manner  tradion  ofimpurity  from  the  fubjacent  parts.  Liquid  things  muft  be  drawn  up  into  the  noftrils  warm 
of  ufing  them,  out  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  the  quantity  of  §  .  the  mouth  being  in  the  interim  filled  with  water, 
left  the  attraded  liquor  ftiould  fall  upon  thepalat,  and  fo  upon  the  lungs :  drie  Errhines  are  to  be 
blown  into  the  nofe  with  a  pipe  or  quill :  folid  ones  muft  be  faftned  to  a  thred,  that  they  may  be 
drawn  forth  as  need  requires,  when  as  they  are  put  up  into  the  noftrils.  The  morning  (the  belly  be- 
'ing  empty)  is  the  fitteft  time  for  the  ufe  of  Errhines.  If  by  their  force  the  nofe  lhall  be  troubled  with 
an  itching,  the  pain  thereof  muft  be  mitigated  by  Womans  milk,  or  Oil  of  Violets.  The  ufe  of  attra- 
dive  Errhines  is  hurtful  to  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  or  ulcers  in  the  nofe,  as  it 
dft-times  falls  out  in  the  Lues  Venerea  :  wherefore  in  this  cafe  it  will  be  beft  to  ufe  Apophlegmatifms 
which  may  divert  the  matter  from  the  Nofe. 


To  whom 
they  are 
hurtful. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Of  Apophlegmatifms^  or  Maficatories, 

What  an  Apo-  Vophlegmatifmoi  in  Greek,  and  Majiicatoria  in  Latine,  are  Medicins  which  kept  or  held  in  the 

phlegmatifm  /jL  mouth  and  fomewhat  chawed,  do  draw  by  the  mouth  forth  of  the  brain  excrementitious 

Th  fi’fF  humours,  efpccially  phlegm :  now  they  are  chiefly  made  four  manner  of  ways  i  the  ftrft  is 

The  difteren-  Medicins  are  received  in  Honey  or  Wax,  and  formed  into  Pills,  and  fo  given  to  chaw 

,  upon.  The  fecond  is,  when  as  the  fame  things  are  bound  up  in  a  fine  linnen  cloth,  fo  to  be  held 
in  the  mouth.  The  third  is,  when  as  a  decodion  ot  acrid  Medicins  is  kept  in  the  mouth  for  a  pretty 
fpacc.  The  fourth  is,  when  as  fome  acrid  Medicin,  or  otherwife  drawing  phlegm ,  as  pellitory  of 
STpain,  Maftich,  and  the  like,  is  taken  of  it  felf  to  the  quantity  of  a  Hafcl-nut,  and  fo  chawed  in  the 
mouth  for  fome  {pace.  The  matter  of  Mafticatories  is  of  the  kind  of  acrid  Medicins,  as  of  Pepper, 
Muftard,Hyirop,  Ginger,  Pellitory  of  ,  and  the  like  >  amongtt  which  you  muft  make  choice 
chiefly  of  fuch  as  are  not  troublefom  by  any  ingrate  tafte,  that  fo  they  may  be  the  longer  kept  in  the, 
mouth  with  the  lefs  offence  and  loathing.  Yet  Mafticatories  are  fometimes  made  of  harih  or  acerb 
Medicins  j  as  of  Berberies',  the  ftones  of  Prunes  or  Cherries,  which  held  for  fome  fpace  in  the  mouth, 
draw  nolels  ftpre  of  phlegm  than  acrid  things  s  for  the  very  motion  and  rowling  them  up  and 
down  the  moudi  attrads  becaufc  it  heats,  compreifes  and  expreffes :  the  quantity  of  the  Medicin 
ought  to  be  from  5  |i'.  to  5  j.  ji.  as,  R  Pyreth,  Jiaphyfag.  an.  3  j.  p.  maJlich.S  pulverentur  &invqU 
vant.nodulis  in  majiicatoria.  Or  )k  Xinzib.fmap.  an,6»]*  euphorb.'^  i],  piper,  ^{^.excipianturmelle^e^ 
fiant  pajiilli pro.  maliicaiorih,  R  Hyjfop,thym,origan,Jdlv,  an,  p.j.  boil  them  in  water  to  wafti  the  mouth 
withall.  Or  Zinzib.caryoph.an,"^ ],  pyreth,  pip,  an,3  !-♦  ft^phyjdgr,  S  ij*  Ma^iches"^  p,  excipiantur^ 
The  ufe  of  fant  pajiilli  pro  mafiicatoriis.  We  ufe  mafticatories  in  old  difeafes  of  the  brain,  dimnefs  of  the  fight, 
Mafticatories  deafnefs,  puftles  of  the  head  and  face,  and  fometimes  to  divert  the  excrements  which  run  to  the  Nofe 
being  ulcerated. 

To  whom  Mafticatories  are  very  hurtful  to  fuch  as  have  their  Mouths  or  Throats  ulcerated ,  as  alfo  to  them 
hurtful.  whofe  lungs  are  fubjed  to  inflammations,  diftillations  and  ulcers  ?  for  then  Errhines  are  more  pro¬ 
fitable  to  derive  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  by  the  noftrils.  For  though  the  humour  drawn  from  the 
Brain  into  the  mouth  by  the  means  of  the  mafticatory,  may  be  thence  caft  forth  by  coughing  and 
■  -  fpitting,  yet  in  the  interim  Nature  will  be  fo  inured  to  that  paffage  for  the  humour,  fothat  it  will 

run  that  way  when  as  we  fleep,  and  fall  down  upon  the  parts  thereunder,  weak  either  by  Nature  or 
by  Accident.  .  • 

The  time  fitteft  for  the  ufe  of  Apophlegmatifms  is  the  morning,  the  body  being  firft  purged  j  if  any 
iiigrateful  tafte  remain  in  the  mouth,  or  adhere  to  the  tongue  by  ufing  of  Mafticatories,  you  (hall  take 
it  away  by  walhing  the  mouth  with  warm  water,  or  a  decodion  of > Liquorice  and  Barley. 

C  H  A  P.  XXXVII. 

Of  Gargarifms. 

A  Gargle  or  Gargarifm  i?  a  liquid  compofition  fit  for  to  wafti  the  mouth  and  all  the  parts  there¬ 
of,  to  hinder  defluxion  and  inflammation,  to  heal  the  ulcers,  which  are  in  thofe  parts,  to  af- 
fwage  pain.  Their  compofition  is  two-fold,  the  firft  isiof  a  decodion  of,  Roots,  Leaves, 
cVrteeoVr  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Seeds  fit  for,  the  difeafe:  now  the  decodion  is  to  be  made  cither  in  fair  water 
alone,  or  with  the  admixture  of  white  or  red  wine,  or  in  the  decodion  ofLicorice  and  i^rley,  or  or  pe- , 
doral  things,  as  the  intention  of  thePhyfiqianis  to  repel,  cool,,Qr,hindcr  inflammation  v  as  in  the 

tooth-ach  caufed  by  matter  which  is  yet  in  motion?  todifeufs,  as  in  the  tooth-ach  already  at  the 

height-, 
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height  •,  or  to  ckanfe,  as  in  the,  ulcers  of  the  mouth  or  to  dry  apd  bindj,  as  when  it  is  fit  to  heal  the 
ulcers  already  ckanfed* 

The  other  way  of  making  of  Gargarifms  is  without  decoction,  which  is,  when  as  we  make  them  Th«r  mattir; 
either  of  difttlled  Waters  onely,  or  by  mixing  them  with  Syrups,  Mucilages,  Milk,  the  Whey  of  Goats 
milk  carefully  ftrained.  There  are  mixed  fometimes  with  a  decodion,  diftilled  Waters  and  Muci¬ 
lages,  Mel  rofatunr^  oxymel  fimplex^  diamoron^  dianucHtn^  hiera  picra^  oxyfacchara^  de  rofis  ficcvSy  Jyrn-  .  j 

pus  acetofus^znd  other  things,^  as  the  prefent  cafe  lhall  feem  to  require  i  as  Alum,  Balaujiia,  Myrrh, 

Olihanum^  Ginger,  Pepper,  Cinamon,  drie  Rofes,  and  many  fuch  things ,  even  fo  that  oft-times  there 
enter  into  Gargles  fuch  Medicins  as.have  force  to  draw  from  the  brain,  as  Pellitory  of  Spain^  Cartha- 
mus,  Turbith,  and  fuch  things  as  have  no  bitternefs,  which  is  the  caufe  that  neither  Agarick  nor  Cb- 
loquintida  ought  to  enter  into  Gargarifms. 

The  quantity  of  liquor  for  a  Gargarifm  is  commonly  from  tb  p.  to  tfe  j.  mix  therewith  fome  f  ij.of 
Syrups,  but  put  Powders  fparingly,  as  fome  3  iij.  Alum  may  fometimes  be  put  into  ^  vj.  let  muci¬ 
lages  be  exfradled  out  of  5  ij.  of  Seeds :  let  thefc  ferve  for  fome  examples, 

'Bd.Tlant.polygm^oxalidu^an.xwd-Yofar.mkp^,  hordeip], fiat deco£iio ad.  in  qua dififolve  fyrupi  Anartringent 
myt'tillormn^o  vj*  dianucum  ^  \hfiat  Gargarifma.  Or,  R:  Chameemel,  aneth.  an.fi).  rof.rub.p .pafiul.mund.  Gargle. 

ficuUnu,  an.  p  iij.  decoquantur  in  £qmpartibus  vini  &  aqu£^  ad  §  vj.  addenda  mucag.fem.  lini^  &fxnugr.  Aiiodyne 
an.'^x).  fiat  Gargarifma. 

Or  elfe,  R  Aq. plant jg.  ligufi.  abfynth.  an.\\].  mellis rofati  colati  ^vj. jyrup.  rofar.ficcar.  &  de  abfynth, 

an.  vj,  jiat  Gargarifma.  _  A- 

VVe  ufe  Gargles  in  the  Morning  fading  after  general  Purgations  j  they  are  fometimes  taken  or  Adeterfive. 
ufed  cold, when  as  malign,  acrid,  and  thin  humours  fall  down,  fometimes  warm ,  but  let  thefe  things 
be  done  according  as  the  Phyfician  lhall  advife. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Of  'Dentifrices. 

DEntifrices  are  Medicins  prepared  and  ferving  divers  ways  to  ckanfe,  whiten,  and  fallen  dents* 

the  Teeth  i  for  from  their  ufe  they  take  their  name.  Of  thefe,  fome  are  dry,  otherfbme  The  differen- 
moill :  of  the  dry,  fome  have  the  form  of  opiates,  others  of  Powder  grofly  beaten ,  but  ces.  " 

themoiftare  commonly  made  by  dillillation  i  the  matter  of  drie  Dentifrices  is  taken '  from  deter-  The  matter 
gent  and  drying  things,  luch  as  are  Coral  white  and  red,  Harts-horn,  Scuttle-bones,  Alum,  Cryllal,  whereof  thc^ 
Pumice,  Salt-nitre,  myrrh,  Frankincenfe,  Balaujiia^  Acorns,  all  forts  of  Ihellsof  Fifties :  all  thefe  are 
to  be  made  into  Powder  either  by  burning,  or  without  it  *,  for  Scuttle-bones  burnt  call  forth  a  (link¬ 
ing  and  unpleafant  fmell.  To  thefe  for  Smell,  fake  are  added  certain  aromatick  things,  as  Cinamon, 

Cloves,  Nutmegs,  and  the  like;  fuch  Powders  if  mixed  with  fome  Syrups,  zs  oxymel  fcilliticum^  or 
with  mucilage  of  Gum  Arabick  and  Tragacanth,  will  become  Opiats,  to  bernade  into  a  pyramidal 
form  of  fome  fingers  length,  round  and  fquare,  and  Iharp  pointed,  that  dried  they  may  ferve  for  Den¬ 
tifrices. 

Sometimes  emollient  Roots  are  boiled  with  Salt  or  Alum ,  that  dried  againvthey  may  be  ufed  for 
Dentifrices  :  moill  ones  are  made  of  drying  herbs, diftilled  together  with  drying  and  aftringent  things. 

All  the  differences  lhall  appear  by  the  following  examples.  iMc  Lapidis  ffong.  pmnick  &  cormi  cer-  A  Powder  for 
vlufi.  an.'^'\y  ccral.rub.  &  cryfial.  an.%  j.  alum.&fal.uji.  an."^].  p.  cinamon.  &  caryoph.rofar.  rub.  * 
pulver.an.  3  ij.  fiat  pulvis  pro  denttfricio.  Or,  R ,  Ofiis  f£pi<£->S  mafikhes^  coraJIi ntbri  ufUj  an.  3  ij.  corn, 

cerviujii,  3j.  P*  altminis^  carbonk^rorifmar.  an.  ^  ].einam.  3  i].  fiiat.  pulvis  pro  denttfricio.  "  Or,  R  Offis 
JapU.,  alum.&  falk  ujik  an."^  j.  cryfiallk  glandinm^  myrrh£.^  thuris..an.1^\].  corticis  granatorum^  macis.^ 
cinam.an.'^'yfiat  pulvis  qui  excipiatur  tnucagine  gummi  tragacanth.  &  formentur  pyramides  long£.,  ficcand, 
pro  dentifricio.  Or  R  Kad. malv.  junior.  &  bifmalv.  an<,%  ij.  coqkantur  in  aqua falfa  aut  aluminofa^  deinde 
ficcentur  infurnopro  dentifricio,  R  Sali  |  v].  alumin.  %  iij.  majiicbes,  fanguis  draconis^  an.  ^  p* 

aqu£  rof.^  yy  dtjiiUentur  in  alemhico  vitreo  pro  dentifricio.  .  . 

Dentifrices  are  not  onely  known  good  to  polifti^  ckanfe,  and  ftrengthen  the  teeth  \  but  we  alfo  oft-  Their  ufe; 
times  ufe  them  for  the  Tooth-ach,  the  Difeafes  of  the  mouth,  and  ulcers  of  gums.  You  may  ufe 
them  in  the  morning,  before  and  after  meat.  .  ‘  i 

The  Ancients  of  Lentisk-woed  madethemfelvesTooth-picks,  and  fuch  devices  to  ftrengthen  their 
loofe  Teeth,  which  alfo  at  this  day  is  in  ufe  with  thofe  of Languedoc\^  with  whom  this  Wood  is  plen¬ 
tiful,  fo  that  it  may  be  brought  thence  for,  the  ufe  of  Noble-men  and  Gentlemen  j  Myrrh  may  alfo 
ferve  for  this  fame  ufe,  and  any  other  aftringent  Wood. 

Our  people  commonly  ufe  the  ftalks  of  Fennel,  yet  have  they  no  faculty  to  fallen  the  Teeth,  but 
their  fmell  is  grateful.  i  .  !  ’ 

_ _ _ _ _ '  _ iJ.  _ _ _ -  '  - 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Of  Bags  or  ^Hts.  •*' ' 


PHyficians  term  a  bag  or  facculusj  the  compolition  or  mixture  of  drie  and  powdered  Medicins  what  a  bag  of 
put  in  a  bag  i  therefore  it  is  as  it  were  a  drie  fomentation.  Their  differences  are  not  drawn  quik  b. 
from  any  other  thing  than  from  the  variety  of  the  part  whereto  they  are  applied :  fuch  as  are 
for  the  head  mull  be  made  into  the  faftiion  of  a  Cap  i  thofe  which  be  for  the  whole  ventricle  mull 
be  made  into  the  form  of  a  Cithern  v  thofe  for  the  Spleen,  like  to  an  Oxes  Tongue :  laftly,  fuch  as  are 
for  the  liver.  Heart,  and  other  parts,  mull  be  made  according  to  the  figure  of  thefo  parts.  Their 
matter  is  ufwilly  taken  from  whole  Seeds  fried  in  a  Frying-pan,  or  made  into  powder  j' there  are 

fome- 
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A  qailt  for 
the  ftomach. 

A  cap  for  a 
cold  head. 

A  quilt  for  the 
heart. 


Their  uft. 


fometimes  added  Roots,  Flowers,  Fruits,  Rinds,  Cordial  Powders,  and  other  drie  Medians,  Which 
may  be  eafily  brought  into  Powder,  and  conduce  to  the  grieved  parts  •>  the  quantity  is  different  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  magnitude  of  the  affedted  parts :  In  the  Books  of  Pradifers  it  is  commonly  found 
prefcribed  from  5  iij.  to  ?  vj.  p.  Sometimes  Flowers  and  dry  Herbs  are  prefcribed  by  handfuls  and 
pugils :  and  here  there  is  need  of  an  artiticial  conjedure  to  conceive  and  appoint  a  tit  quantity  of 
Powders :  but  let  us  give  you  fome  examples. 

R'  Kofar.  rub.  p.j.  \  (?.  coraUi  mb.  anift,  &  fmic.afj.  5  ij.  nucis  mofchat.  3  yfummitat. 

abfynth.  &  mentb.  an.  m.j.  iritis  omnibus^  fiatfacculus  conf  nw  &  com^mdus  pro  ventriculo. 

R.  Furfuris  tnacri^p.  ].  milii.  5  j.piix,  ^  ij.  rofar.  mb.flor.rorifmar.ftxchados^  caryoph.  an.  m  \].fol.beton. 
&  falv.  an.'^ix).  iritis  omnibus  fiat  cucupha,  interfuta  &  calefada  fumo  thuris^  &fandarach£  exHjiorum,capiti 

R  Fkr.  borag.  buglofi.  &  violar.  an.  p.ij.  cortic.  citri  ficci^  mads  ligni  aloes^  rafur£  eboris,  an.  ^  j.  ofts  de 
corde  cervi^  crod,  an.  9  ij.  fol.  melijf.  m.  p.  pulveris  diambra,  S  •  contritis  omnibus  fiat  facculus  eferico  pro 
corde^irrorandusaquajcabiofe. 

Weutb'Ragsfor  the  ftrengthening  of  the  noble  parts,  as  the  brain,  heart,  liver:  asalfofor  thofc 
lefs  noble,  as  the  ftomach :  laftly  for  difcuffing  flatulencies  in  what  part  foever :  as  in  the  Colick, 
and  in  a  baftafd  plurifie  proceeding  from  flatulencies.  The  powders  mult  be  ftrewed  upon  carded 
bombaft,  that  they  run  not  together,  and  then  they  muft  be  fewed  upor  quilted  in  a  bagofLinnen 
or  Taffaty. 

We  often-times  moiften  thefe  bags  in  Wine  or  diftilled  water,  and  fometimes  not  with  the  fub- 
ftance  thereof,  but  by  the  vapour  onely  of  fuch  liquors  put  into  a  hot  difti :  thus  oft-times  the  bags  are 
heated  by  the  vapour  onely,  and  oft-times  at  the  fire  in  a  difti  by  often  turning  them.  Thefe  if  in¬ 
tended  for  the  heart,  ought  to  be  of  Crimfon  or  Scarlet  Silk,  becaufe  the  Scarlet-berry,  called  by  the 
Arabians  Kermes^  is  faid  to  refrefti  and  recreate  the  heart.  Certainly  they  muft  always  be  made  of 
fome  fine  thing,  whether  it  be  Linnen  or  Silk. 


what  a  Fumi 
gation  is. 
Their  diffe¬ 
rences  and 
matter. 


A  Cephalick 
Fume. 


CHAP.  XL. 

Of  Fumigations. 

Suffitus  or  Fumigation  is  an  evaporation  of  Medicins  having  fome  vifeous  and  fatty  moiftnre : 
of  Fumigations  fome  are  drie,  and  otherfome  moift,  the  drie  have  the  form  of  Trochifees 
_  or  Pills :  their  matter  ought  to  be  fatty  and  vifeous,  fo  that  it  may  fend  forth  a  fmoak  by 
being  burnt:  fuch  are  Myrrh,  Maftick,  Pitch,  Wax,  Rofin,  Turpentine,  Cafioreum^Styrax, 

Frankincenfc,  Olibanum,  and  other  gums,  which,  may  be  mixed  with  convenient  Powders :  for  they 
vield  them  a  body  and  firm  confiftence  *,  the  fumigations  that  are  made  of  Powder  only,  yield  neither 
fo  ftrong  nor  long  a  fume.  i 

The  quality  of  the  Powders  muft  be  from  5  (?.  to  ^  j.  f-.  but  the  Gums  to  5  ij.  as,  R  Sandarachx^ 
mafiichesj  rofar.  an.  5  j.  benjoini,  galang.an.  5  iij.  terebinthin.  exdpiantur^  &fianttrochifd^qHibus  incenfis 
1  ,  .  fuffimigenturtegimenta  capitis.  Marchafit£j%\].bddii^myrrh£^fiyrads^an.\\.\>.  cer£  f{av£^  &  tere^ 

nrfs^of  ^bith.  quod  fuffidt.fiantformuUprofufftmigio.  ikCinnabaris^  §  ij.  fiyrads  &  benjoini.an.  ^  ij.  cumtere- 

f  news.  binth.  fiant  trochifei  pro  fiiffumigio  per  embotum. 

For  there-  We  ufe  Fumigations  in  great  obftrudions  of  the  Brain,  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs,  thz  AJihma^  an  old 
licks  of  the  Cough,  Pains  of  the  Sides,  Womb,  and  the  difeafes  of  fome  other  parts  j  fometimes  the  whole  body  is 
Lues  Venerea,  fumigated,  as  in  the  cure  of  the  Lues  Venerea  to  procure  fweat :  fometimes  onely  fome  one  part  where¬ 
to  fome  relicks  of  the  Lues  adheres :  fuch  Fumigations  are  made  of  Cinnabaris^  wherein  there  is  much 
The  manner  Hydrargyrum.  The  Fume  muft  be  received  by  a  funnel,  that  fo  it  may  not  be  difperfed,  but  may 
of  Hfing  them.  carried  unto  the  part  affedfed,  as  is  ufually  done  in  the  affeds  of  the  Womb  and  Ears. 

In  fumigations  for  the  Brain  and  Cheft,  the  vapmr  would  be  received  with  open  mouth,  which 
thence  may  pafs  by  the  weafon  into  the  Cheft,  by  the  Palat  and  Noftrils  into  the  Brain :  but  in  the  in¬ 
terim  let  the  head  be  vailed ,  that  none  of  the  vapour  may  flieaway.  Moift  Fumigations  are  made 
fomewhilesofthedecoeftion  of  herbs,  other  whiles  of  fome  one  fimple  Medicin  boiled  in  oil  •,  fome¬ 
times  a  hot  fire-ftone  is  quencht  in  Vinegar,  Wine,  Aqua  Vit£^  or  the  like  liquor,  fo  to  raife  a  humid 
vapour.  We  oft-times  ufe  this  kind  of  Fumigation  in  overcoming  fchirrhous  affeds,  when  as  we 
would  cut,  difeufs,  penetrate  deep,  and  drie :  take  this  as  an  example  thereof. 

The  manner  R  Later em  unum  faiis  crajfum^  aut  marchafitam  ponderis  Ibj.  heat  it  red  hot,  and  then  let  it  be 
of  a  moift  Fu-  qucncht  in  (harp  Vinegar,  pouring  thereon  in  the  mean  while  a  little  Aqua  Vita^  make  a  F  umigation 
migation.  for  the  grieved  part. 

Fumes  of  the  decodion  of  Herbs  do  very  little  differ  from  F  omentations  properly  fo  called  j  for 
they  differ  not  in  the  manner  of  their  compofure,  but  onely  in  the  application  to  the  affeded  parts : 
thaeforc  let  this  be  an  example  of  a  humid  Fumigation. 

A  moift  Fume  R  Abfynth.  falv.  rut.  origan,  an.  p.j.  rad.  bryon.  &  afar,  an.^  .  fem.finap.  &  cumin,  an.  5  ly.  decoquantur 
for  the  cars,  in  duabus partibus  aqu£^  &  mavini  pro  fufitu  auris  cumemboto :  and  oft-times  fuch  Fumigations  are 
made  for  the  whole  body,  whereof  we  (hall  treat  hereafter. 


what  uniufef-  . 
fui  is. 


CHAP.  ,XLI. 

Of  a  particular  or  Half -Bath. 

Semicupiumot  Half-bath,  is  a  Bath  for  the  one  half  of  the  body's  that  is,  for  the  parts  frotU 
the  belly  downwards :  it  is  called  alfo  an  InfeJJio,  becaufe  the  Patient  fitteth  to^  bathe 
in  the  decodion  of  Herbs:  in  which  form  and  refped  a  differs  from  a  F  omen¬ 

ta  tion  •, 
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tatioiv,  for  it  is  compofed  of  the  fame  matter,  to  wit  a  decodfion  ofHerbs,  Roots,  Seeds,  Fruits,  but  The  matter, 
in  this  the  quantity  of  the  decodlion  is  the  greater,  as  we  (hall  teach  by  the  following  example. 

^  an,  m.j.  [5.  beton.  faxifrag, pariet.  an,  m.j./hn,  melon,  mtlii  folis^  ^^kek^ngi^  an, 

o  iij.  ciccr.  p.  ij.  rad,  apii^graminis^  fxniculi,  eryngii.,  an.  %  j,  decoquantur  in  fufficiente  aqH£pro  infejju. 

We  ufe  thefe  half-baths  in  affed:s  of  the  Kidnies,  Bladder,  Womb,  Fundament,  and  lower  bellyj  or 
otherwife  when  as  the  Patient  by  reafonof  weaknefs  and  fear  of  dilTipatingthe  fpirits,  cannot  fuffer 
or  away  with  a  whole  Bath.  The  manner  of  uhng  it  is  thus :  Fill  fome  Bags  with  the  boiled  herbs, 
or  other  parts  of  Plants,  and  caufe  the  Patient  to  lit  upon  them  *,  yet  in  the  interim  keep  the  vapours 
from  the  head  left  they  Ihould  offend  it ,  by  calling  over  it  a  linnen,  cloth,  or  elfe  let  him  not  enter 
thereinto  until  the  vapour  be  exhaled. 


A  half-bath 
for  the  ftone 
ii%  the  kidnies. 
The  ufe.  « 

The  manner 
of  uling  it. 


Their  diffe¬ 
rences. 


CHAP.  XLIL 
Of  Baths, 

Aths  are  nothing  elfe  than  as  it  were  a  fomentation  of  the  whole  body,  both  for  preferving  The  Faculties 
health,  and  the  cure  of  Difeafes :  this  is  a  very  commodious  form  of  Medicin ,  and  among 
other  external  Medicins  much  celebrated  by  the  Greek,  Arabian,  and  Latin  Phyficians*  For 
a  Bath,  befides  that  it  digefts  the  acrid  humours ,  and  footy  excrements  lying  under  the  skin,  miti¬ 
gates  pains  and  wearinefs,  and  corre(3:s  all  excefs  ofdiftemper  :  moreover  in  the  cure  of  Fevers,  and 
many  other  contumacious  and  inveterate  Difeafes  it  is  the  chief  and  laft  remedy,  and  as  it  were  the 
refuge  of  health,  ftored  with  plealing  delight.  Baths  are  of  two  forts,  fome  Natural,  others  Artifi-  Natural  Baths; 
cial.  Natural,  are  thofe  which  of  their  own  accord,  without  the  operation  or  help  of  Art,  prevail  or 
excel  in  any  Medicinal  quality.  For  the  water  which  of  it  felfis  devoid  of  all  quality  that  is  per¬ 
ceivable  by  the  tafte,  if  it  chance  to  be  ftraitned  through  the  veins  of  Metals,  it  furnifhes  and  impreg-  ' 
nates  it  felf  with  their  qualities  and  eftcwls  :  hence  it  is  that  all  fuch  water  excells  in  a  drying  faculty, 
fometimes  with  cooling  and  aftn^ion,  and  otherwhiles  with  heat  and  a  difculling  quality.  The 
Baths  whofe  waters  being  hot  or  warm,  do  boil  up,  take  their  heat  from  the  cavities  of  the  Earth  and 
Mines  filled  with  fire  i  which  thing  is  of  much  admiration  whence  this  fire  (hould  arife  in  fubterrene 
places,  what  may  kindle  it,  what  feed  or  nourifh  it  for  fo  many  years,  and  keep  it  from  being  extindb. 

Some  Philofophers  would  have  it  kindled  by  the  beams  of  the  Sun,  others  by  the  force  of  Lightning 
penetrating  the  bowels  of  the  Earth  i  others  by  the  violence  of  the  Air  vehemently  or  violently  agi¬ 
tated,  no  otherwife  then  fire  is  ftruck  by  the  collifion  of  a  Flint  and  Steel,.  Yet  it  is  better  to  refer 
the  caufe  of  fo  great  an  afted  unto  God  the  maker  of  the  Univerfe,  whofe  providence  piercing  every 
way  into  all  parts  of  the  W orld,  enters  and  governs  the  fecret  parts  and  palfages  thereof.  N  otwith- 
ftanding  they  have  feemed  to  have  come  neareft  the  truth,  who  refer  the  caufe  of  heat  in  Waters 
unto  the  ftore  of  Brimfton  contained  in  certain  places  of  the  Earth,  becaufe  among  all  Minerals  it  hath 
mod  fire  apd  matter  fitted  for  the  nourifliing  thereof.  Therefore  to  it  they  attribute  the  flames  of 
fire  which  the  Sicilian  Mountain  Mina  continually  fends  forth.  Hence  alfo  it  is  that  the  moft  part 
of  fuch  waters  fmell  of  Sulphur,  yet  others  fmell  of  Alum,  others  of  Nitre,  dthers  of  Tar,  and  fome  of 
Coperas. 

Now  you  may  know  from  the  admixture  of  what  Metalline  bodies  the  Waters  acquire  their  fa-  How  to  know 
culties  by  their  tafte,  fent,  colour,  mud,  which  adheres  to  the  channels  through  which  the  water  runs, 
as  alfo  by  an  artificial  feparation  of  the  more  terreftrial  parts  from  the  more  fubtil.  For  the  earthy  ^ 

drofs  which  fubfides  or  remains  by  the  boiling  of  fuch  waters,  will  retain  the  faculties  andfubltance 
ofBrimftonc,  Alum, and  the  like  Minerals:  befides  alfo,  bytheeffedls  and  the  cure  of  thefe  or  thefe 
Difeafes,  you  may  alfo  gather  of  what  nature  they  are.  Wherefore  we  will  deferibe  each  of  thefe 
kinds  of  VVaters  by  their  etfedls,  beginning  firft  with  the  Sulphureous. 

Sulphureous  Waters  powertully  heat,  dry,  refolve,  open,  and  draw  from  the  center  unto  the  fur-  The  condition 
face  of  the  body  they  cleanfe  the  skin  troubled  with  Scabs  and  Tetters,  they  caufe  the  itching  of  of  naturalful- 
ulcers,  and  digeft  and  exhauft  the  caufes  of  the  Gout,  they  help  pains  of  the  Colick  andhardned  pkuteous  wa- 
Spleens.  But  they  are  not  to  be  drunk,  not  onely  by  reafon  of  their  ungrateful  fmell  and  tafte,  but 
alfo  by  reafon  of  the  malicioufnefs  of  their  fubftance,  offenfiive  to  the  inner  parts  of  the  body,  but 
chiefly  to  the  liver. 

Aluminous  waters  tafte  very  allridlively  i  therefore  they  drie  powerfully,  they  have  no  fuch  mani-  Of  aluminous 
fed  heat,  yet  drunk,  they  looie  the  belly :  I  believe  by  reafon  of  their  heat  and  nitrous  quality  they 
cleanfe  and  ftay  defluxions,  and  the  Courfes  flowing  too  immoderately  •>  they  alfo  are  good  againft 
'the  Tooth-ach,  eating  Lllcers,  and  the  hidden  abfeefles  of  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth. 

Salt  and  nitrous  Waters  (hew  themfelves  fufficiently  by  their  heat :  they  heat,  dry,  bind,  cleanfe,  O/^ak  and 
difeui's,  attenuate,  refift  putrefad:ion,  take  away  the  blacknefs  coming  of  bruifes,  heal  fcabby  and  ma- 
lign  ulcers,  and  help  all  oedematous  tumors. 

Bituminous  Waters  heat,  digeft,  and  by  long  continuance  foften  the  hardned  (inewsi  they  are  Of  bitumi- 
diflTerent  according  to  the  various  conditions  of  the  bitumen  that  they  wafh,  and  partake  of  the  qua- 
lities  thereof. 

Brazen  Waters,  that  is,  iuch  as  retain  the  qualities  ofbrafs  j  heat,  drie,  cleanfe,  digeft,  cut,  bind,  are  of  brazen, 
good  againft  eating  Ulcers,  Fiftulaes,  thehardnefs  of  the  Eye-lids,  and  they  wade  and  eat  away  the 
flelhy  excrefcences  of  the  Nofe  and  Fundament. 

Iron  Waters  cool,  drie,  and  bind  powerfully,  therefore  they  help  abfce(res,hardned  milts,  the  weak-  Of  iron, 
neffes  of  the  ftomachand  ventricle,  the  unvoluntary  (bedding  of  theUrin,  and  the  too  much  flow¬ 
ing  terms,  as  alfo  the  hot  diftemper  of  the  Liver  and  Kidnies.  Some  fuch  are  in  Lucan  Territory  in 
Italy,  • 

Leaden  Waters  refrigerate,  drie,  and  perform  fuch  other  operations  as  Lead  doth?  the  like  may  Of  Leaden. 

-  be 


tlieir  efficacy. 
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be  faid  of  thofe  Waters  that  flow  by  Chalk,  Plafter,  and  other  fuch  Minerals,  as  which  all  of  thenr.  take 
and  perform  the  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  theypafs.  ^  , 

Of  hot  baths.  How  Waters  or  Baths  help  cold  and  mcifl:  difeafes,  as  the  Palfic,  Convulfion,  the  ftiflfnefs  and  at- 
tradion  of  the  Nerves,  trembling,  palpitations,  cold  diftillations  upon  the  joints,  the  inflations 
of  the  members  by  adropfie,  the  Jaundice  by  obftrudionof  a  grofs,  tough,  and  cold  humour,  the 
pains  of  the  fides,  colick,  and  kidnies,  barrennefs  in  women,  the  fuppreflTion  of  their  Courfes,  the  fuf- 
focation  of  the  Womb,  caullefs  wearinefs  :  thofe  difeafes  that  fpoil  the  skin,  as  tetters,  the  leprofie  of 
both  forts,  the  fcab,  and  other  difeafes  arifing  from  a  grofs,  cold,  and  obftrud  humour,  for  they  pro¬ 
voke  fweats.  •  ^  - 

To  whom  Yet  fuch  muft  fhun  them  as  are  of  a  cholerick  nature,  and  have  a  hot  liver,  for  they  would  caufe  a 
1  •  Cachexia  and  Dropfie  by  over-heating  the  liver.  Cold  Waters  or  Baths  heal  the  hot  diflemper  of 
©f  Licf  baths,  the  body  and  each  of  the  parts  thereof,  and  they  arc  more  frequently  taken  inwardly  than  applied 
outwardly  s  they  help  the  laxnefs  of  the  bowels,  as  the  refolution  of  the  retentive  faculty  of  the 
ftomach.  Entrails,  Kidnies,  Bladder,  and  they  alfo  add  ftrength  to  them.  Wherefore  they  both 
temper  the  heat  of  the  liver,  and  alfo  flrengthen  it,  they  flay  the  Diarrhoea.,  Dyfentery,  Courfes,  un¬ 
voluntary  Ihedding  of  Urin,  the  Gonorrhoea,  Sweats  and  bleedings.  In  this  kind  are  chiefly  com- 
The  Spaw.  mendable  the  Waters  of  the  Spaw  in  the  Country  of  Liege,  which  inwardly  and  outwardly  have 
almofl:  the  fame  faculty,  and  bring  much  benefit  without  any  inconvenience,  as  thofe  that  are  com¬ 
monly  ufed  in  the  drinks  and  broths  of  the  Inhabitants. 

Of  artificial  imitation  of  natural  Baths,  there  may  in  want  of  them  be  made  artificial  ones,  by  the  infufing 

baths.  and  mixing  the  Powders  of  the  formerly  deferibed  Minerals  j  as  Brimftone,  Alum,  Nitre,  Bitumen : 

alfo  you  may  many  tim.es  quench  in  common  or  rain  water,  Iron,  Brafs,  Silver  and  Gold  heated  red 
hot,  and  fo  give  them  to  be  drunk  by  the  Patient  v  for  fuch  waters  do  oft-times  retain  the  qualities 
and  faculties  of  the  Metals  quenched  in  them,  as  you  may  perceive  by  the  happy  fuccefs  of  fuch  as  have 
ufed  them  againfl;  the  Dyfentery. 

The  faculty  of  Befides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  other  Baths  made  by  Art  of  Ample  Water,  fometimes  without  the  ad- 
a  Bath  of  mixture  of  any  other  thing,  but  otherwhiles  with  medicinal  things  mixed  therewith,  and  boiled 
warm  water,  tbej-ehi.  But  after  what  manner  foever  thefe  be  made,they  ought  to  be  warm,for  warm  water  humedis, 
relaxes,  mollifies  the  folid  parts,  if  at  any  time  they  be  too  drie,  hard  and  denfe  j  by  the  afeititious 
heat  it  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin,  digefts,  and  attradfs,  and  difeuffes  fuliginous  and  acrid  excrements 
remaining  between  the  flefli  and  the  skin.  It  is  good  againft  Sun-burning  and  wearinefs,whereby  the 
fimilar  parts  are  dried  more  than  is  fit.  To  conclude,  whether  we  be  too  hot  or  cold,  or  too  drie,  or 
be  naufeous,  we  find  manifeft  profits  by  Baths  made  of  fweet  or  warm  water,  as  thofe  that  may  fup- 
ply  the  defedf  offridtions  and  exercifes :  for  they  being  the  body  to  a  mediocrity  of  temper,  they  in- 
creafe  and  flrengthen  the  native  colour,  and  by  procuring  fweat  difeufs  flatulencies :  therefore  they  • 
'are  very  ufefulin  hedlick  Fevers,  and  in  the  declenfion  of  all  Fevers,  and  againfl  raving  and  talking 
why  wc  put  idlely,  for  the  procuring  lleep.  But  bccaufe  water  alone  cannot  long  adhere  to  the  body,  let  Oil  be 
Oil  into  Baths,  mixed  or  put  upon  them,  which  may  hold  in  the  water,  and  keep  it  longer  to  the  skin. 

Thefe  Baths  are  good  againfl  the  inflammations  of  the  lungs  and  fides,  for  they  mitigate  pain, 
and  help  forward  that  which  is  fuppurative  to  exclufion ,  when  as  general- -remedies  according 
to  Art  have  preceded  ■,  for  otherwife  they  will  caufe  a  greater  defluxion  to  the  afflidled  parts  :  for 
a  Bath  (in  Gakns  opinion)  is  profitably  ufed  to  Difeafes  when  as  the  morbifick  matter  is  concodled. 
To  this  purpofe  is  chofen  Rain-water,  then  River-water,  fothat  it  be  not  muddy,  and  then  F  ountain- 
wateri  the  water  of  Handing  Lakes  and  Fens  is  not  approved  of,  for  it  is  fit  that  the  water  which 
is  made  choice  of  for  a  Bath  of  fweet  water,  Ihould  be  light  and  of  fubtil  parts  j  for  Baths  of  waters 
which  are  more  than  immoderately  hot  or  cold,  yield  no  fuch  commodity  but  verily  they  hurt  in 
this,  that  they  (hut  up  or  clofe  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  keep  in  the  fuliginous  excrements  under 
the  skin  j  other  Baths  of  fweet  or  frefli  water  confift  of  the  fame  matter  as  Fomentations  doj  whence 
it  is  that  fome  of  them  relax,  others  mitigate  pain,  others  cleanfe,  and  otherfome  procure  the  Cour¬ 
fes,  that  is  compounded  of  a  decod:ion  of  Ingredients  or  Plants  having  fuch  operations.  To  thefe 
there  is  fometimes  added  Wine,  otherwhiles  Oil,  fometimes  frefli  Butter  or  Milk,  as  when  the  Urin 
is  flopped,  when  Nephritick  pains  are  violent,  when  the  Nerves  are  contracted,  when  the  habit  of 
the  body  wafles  and  wrinkles  with  a  heCtick  drinefs,  for  this  corrugation  is  amended  by  relaxing 
things,  but  it  is  watered,  as  it  were  fatted  by  humedting  things  which  may  penetrate  and  trans- 
fufe  the  oily  or  fatty  humidity  into  the  body  thus  ratified  and  opened  by  the  warmnefs  of  a 
Bath. 

Anodyne  Baths  are  made  of  a  decoCtion  of  Medicins  of  a  middle  nature,  fuch  as  are  temperate  and 
relaxing  things,  with  which  we  may  alfo  fometimes  mix  refolving  things',  they  are  boiled  in  Water 
and  Wine,  efpecially  in  pains  of  the  Colick  proceeding  from  vitreous  phlegm,  or  grofs  and  thick  fla- 
why  we  muft  tulencies  contained  or  Ihut  up  in  the  Belly,  Kidnies,  or  Womb.  In  fuch  Baths  it  is  not  fit  to  fweat, 
not  continue  but  onely  to  fit  in  them  fo  long  until  the  bitternefs  of  the  pain  be  alfwaged  or  mitigated,  left  the 
powers  weakned  by  pain,  fhould  be  more  refolved  by  the  breaking  forth  of  fweat:  emollients  are 
fometimes  mixed  with  gentle  detergents,  when  as  the  skin  is  rough  and  cold,  or  when  the  fcails  or 
cruft  of  fcabs  is  more  hard  thanufual,  then  in .  conclufion  we  muft  cometoftrong  deterfives  and 
driers  i  laltly,  to  drying  and  fome  what  aftridive  Medicins  fo  to  flrengthen  the  skin,  that  it  may  not 
it  felffo  eafie  and  open  to  receive  defluxions.  By  giving  you  one  example,  the  whole  manner  of 
preferibing  a  Bath  may  appear.  .  , 

R  Rad.lilior. bifmalv.  an,  lb  ij.  malv.pariet.violar.  an.m,^.fem,lini,foenHg,  bifmalv.  an.  ft yflor.  cham. 
melil.aneth.an.  ^.y].fiat  decoSiio  in  fufficienti  aqn£  quantitate,  cui  prmifeeto  olei  liliornm  &  Uni  ana  fc  ij. 
jiat  balneum  in  quo  dimm  natet  £ger.  • 

Baths  though  noble  remedies  approved  by  ufe  and  reafon,  yet  unlefs  they  be  fitly  and  difcreetly 
fhe  ufe  of  ufed  in  time,  plenty,  and  quality,  they  do  much  harm  j  for  they  caufe  (bakings  and  chilnefs,  pains, 

denfity 


in  the  bath  till 
we  fweat. 


A  mollifying 
and  anodyne 
Bath. 

Cautions  to  be 
obferved  in 
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lienfity  of  the  skin.,  or  too  much  rarefadion  thereof,  and  oft-times  a  refolu'tion  of  all- the  faculties. 

Wherefore  a  man  muft  be  mindful  of  thefe  cautions  before  he  enter  into  a  Bath  :  Firft,  that  there  be 
no  weaknefs  of  any  noble  and  principal  bowel,  for  the  weak  parts  eafily  receive  the  humors  which  the 
Bath  hath  ditfufed  and  rarihed,  the  ways  lying  open,  which  tend  from  the  wholb  body  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  parts.  Neither  muft  there  be  any  plenty  of  crude  humours  in  the  hrll  region,  for  fo  they  Ihould 
be  attracted  and  dilfufed  over  al!  the  body:  therefore  it  is  not  onely  fit  that  general  Purgations 
Ihould  precede,  butalfo  particular  by  the  Belly  and  Urine  :  befides,  the  Patient  Ihould  be  lltong,  that 
can  falling  indure  a  Bath  as  long  as  it  is  needful.  Laftly,  the  Bath  ought  to  be  in  a  warm  and  filent 
place,  led  any  cold  air  by  its  blowing,  or  the  Water  by  its  cold  appulfe,  caufe  afhivcring  or  lhaking 
ofthe  body,  whence  a  Fever  may  enfue.  '  ,  .  . 

The  morning  is  a  ht  time  for  bathing,  the  ftomach  'being  fading  and  empty,  or  hx  hours  after 
meat,  if  it  be  requilite  that  the  Patient  Ihould  bathe  twice  a  day,  othervvife  the  meat  yet  crude  would  ^ 
be  fnatched  by  the  heat  ofthe  Bath,  out  of  the  itomach  intothe  Veins  and  habit  ofthe  body.  Many, 
of  all  the  feafons  of  the  year,  make  choice  of  the  Spring  and  end  of  Summer,  and  in  thefe  times  they 
chufe  a  clear  day,  neither  troubled  with  ftormy  winds,  nor  too  (harp  an  air.  As  long  as  the  Patient 
is  in  the  Bath,  it  is  lit  that  he  take  no  meat,  unlefs  perad  venture  to  comfort  him  he  take  a  little  bread 
moidned  in  VVine,  or  the  juice  of  an  Orange,  or  fome  Damask  Prunes  to  quench  his  third  :  his 
drength  will  (hew  how  long  it  is  lit  that  he  Ihould  day  in  i  for  he  mud  not  day  there  to  the  refolu- 
tion  of  his  powers,  for  in  Baths  the  humid  and  fpirituous  fubdance  is  much  diffipated.  Coming  How  to 'order 
forth  of  the  Bath,  they  m.ud  prefently  get  them  to  bed,  and  be  well  covered,  that  by  fweating,  the  ex-  tke  Parienc 
crements,  drawn  unto  the  skin  by  the  heat  of  the  Bath,  may  break  out :  the  Sweat  cleanfed,  let  them 
life  gentle  Fridions,  or  Walking  •,  then  let  him  feed  upon  meat  of  good  juice  and  eafie  digedion,  by 
realon  that  the  llomach  cannot  but  be  weakned  in  fome  fort  by  the  Bath. 

The  quantity  of  meat  is  judged  moderate,  the  weight  whereof  (hall  not  opprefs  the  domach : 

Venery  after  bathing  mud  not  be  ufed,  becaufe  to  the  refolution  of  the  Ipirits  by  the  Bath,  it  adds 
another  new  caufe.  of  further  fpewding  or  dilfipatingthem.  Some  with  thofe  that  ufe  the  Bath  by 
reafonoffomecontradion,pain,  or  other  affeds  of  the  Nerves,  prefently  after  bathing,  to  dawbor 
befmear  the  affeded  nervous  part  with  the  Clay  or  Mud  of  the  Bath,  that  by  making  it  up  as  it  were 
in  this  place,  the  virtue  of  the  Bath  may  work  more  effedually,  and  may  more  throughly  enter  into 
the  affeded  part. 

Thefe  cautions  being  diligently  obferved,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  profit  by  Baths  will  be  great 
and  wonderful :  the  fame  things  are  to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of  Stoves,  or  Hot-houfes,  for  the  ufe 
and  elfeds  of  Baths  and  Hot-houfes  is  almod  the  fame,  which  the  ancients  therefore  ufed  by  turn,  fo 
that  coming  forth  ofthe  Bath  they  entered  a  Stove,  and  called  it  alfo  by  the  name  of  a  Bath,  as  you 
may  gather  from  fundry  places  of  Gakn  in  his  Methods  Med,  wherefore  I  think  it  fit  in  the  next  to 
fpeak  of  them. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

Of  Stoves  or  Hot-houfes. 

SToves  arc  either  dric  or  mold  :  Drie,by  railing  a  hot  and  drie  airy  exhalation,fo  to  imprint  their  The  difFeren- 
faculties  in  the  body,  that  it  thereby  waxeth  hot,  and  the  pores  being  opened,  run  down  with  ces  of  Stoves, 
fvveat.  There  are  divers  ways  to  raife  fuch  an  exhalation  :  at  Paris^  and  wherefoever  there  How  made. 
ar7 Stoves  or  publick  Hot-houfes,  they  are  raifed  by  a  dear  fire  put  under  a  vaulted  Furnace,  whence 
it  being  prefently  dilfufed,  heats  the  whole  Pvoom',  Yet  everyone  may  make  himlelf  fuch  a  Stove 

as  he  dull  judge  bed  and  fitted.  •  ( 

Mfo  you  may  put  red  hot  Cogle-fiones  or  Bricks  into  a  Tub,  having  fird  laid  the  bottom  there¬ 
of  with  Bricks  or  iron  Plates,  and  fo  let  a  feat  in  the  mid d  thereof  •,  wherein  the  Patient  fitting , 
well  covered  with  a  Canopy  drawn  over  him,  may  receive  the  exhalation  arifing  from  the  Hones 
that  arc  about  him,  and  fo  have  the  benefit  of  fweating  :  but  in  this  cafe  we  mud  od  look  to  and  fee 
the  Patients  for  it’ fometimes  happens  that  fome,  neglcded  by  their  Keepers  otherwife  imployed , 
become  faint,  and  their  fenfe  failing  them  by  the  diffipation  of  their  fgirits  by  the  force  of  the  hot 
exhalation  have  funk  down  with  all  their  bodies  upon  the  dones  lying  under  them,  and  fohave 
been  carried  half  dead  and  burnt  into  their  beds.  Some  alfp  take  the  benefit  of  fweating  in  a  For- 
nace  or  Oven,  as  foon  as  bread  is  drawn  out  thereof.  But  I  do  not  much  approve  of  this  kind  of 
fweating  becaufe  the  Patient  cannot  as  he  will,  much  lefs  as  he  pleafeth,  lie  or  turn  himfelf  therein. 

Humid  Stoves  or  Sudatories  are  thofe  wherein  Sweat  iscaufed  by  a  vapour  or  moid  heat :  this  va- 
pour  mudfoe  raifed  from  a  decodion  of  Roots,  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Seeds,  which  are  thought  ht  tor  Stoveor  Bath, 
this  purpofe  •,  the  dccodion  is  to  be  made  in  Water  or  Wine,  or  both  together.  Therefore  let  them 
all  be  put  into  a  great  vedel  wellluted,from  the  topofwhofe  cover  Iron  or  Tin  pipes  may  come  into  a 
Bathiiv^  Tub  Handing  near  thereto,  between  the  two  bottoms  thereof,  by  means  whereof  the  hot  va¬ 
pour  nSv  enter  thereinto,  and  diffufe  it  felf  therein.  Now  it  is  fit  the* Bathing-tub  Ihould  be  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  double  bottom,  the  one  below  and  whole,  the  other  fomewhat  higher  and  perforated 
with  many  holes,  whereupon  the  Patient  fitting,  may  receive  a  Sudorifick  vapour  over  all  his  body: 
row  this  vapour,  if  at  any  time  it  become  too  hot,  mud  be  tempered  by  opening  the  hole,  which 
mud  for  the  fame  purpofe  be  made  in  the  top  ofthe  Pipe,  that  foit  may  be  opened  and  (hut  at 
pleafure  In  the  interim  the  Tub  fhall  be  clofely  covered  wherein  the  Patient  fits,  he  putting  forth 
Lelv  his  head  that  fo  he  may  draw  in  the  cold  air.  In  defed  of  fuch  Pipes,  the  Herbs  diall  be  boi¬ 
led  by  themfelvesin  a  Caldron  or  Kettle,  and  this  diall  be  fet  thus  hot  into  the  Bathing-tub  at  the 

Patients  feet  and  fo  by  calling  into  it  heated  dones,  a  great  and  fudorifick  vapour  (hall  be  raifed. 

’  The 
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“The  delineation  (fa  Bathing-tub  having  a  double  bottom^  with  a  Vejjel  near  thereto^  with  Fi^ei 
coming  therefrom,  and  entering  between  the  two  bottoms  of  the  iub. 


\P  O  o  O  O  o  0^0  o  o°oV 

^TiUiJ - rniw - - — m\w^ 


JUWw^vvvvnuwiwuTOtt' 


M. 


As  the  colour 
of  the  skin  is, 
fuch  is  the  hu¬ 
mour  that  is 
thereunder. 


Waters  where 
with  to  wafh 
the  face. 


Compound*  li¬ 
quors  where¬ 
with  to  waiTi 
the  face. 


Virgins  milk. 


The  marrow 
of  Sheeps- 
bones  good  to 
fmooth  the 
face. 


chap.  xliv. 

0/Fuci,  that  is,  Wajhes,  and  fuch  things  for  thefmoothingand  beautifying  of  the  shjn, 

not  intended  for  thofe  Women  which  addidcd  to  filthy  lull,  feek 
tobeautifie  their  Faces  as  baits  and  alkirements  to  filthy  pleafures:  but  it  is  intended  for 
thofe  onely,  which  the  better  to  reftrainthe  wandring  lufts  of  their  husbands  mayendea- 
or^Agr’'  deformities  which  have  happened  to  fall  on  their  faces  ei- 

""h"  laudable  or  illaudable,  abundantly  Ihews  the  temper 
both  ofthe  body  as  alfo  of  thofe  humours  that  have  the  chief  dominion  therein:  foreveryhumL 
dies  the  skin  of  the  whole  body,  but  chiefly  of  the  face,  with  the  colour  thereof:  for  choler  bea- 
rmgfwayuuhebody  the  face  looks  yeltowilh ;  phlegm  ruling,  it  looks  whitifli  or  pale;  if  melan¬ 
choly  exceed,  then  blacktlhor  fwarth;  butifbloud  have  the  Sominion,  thecolour  isfrelhand  red. 
Yet  there  are  other  things  happemng  externally  which  change  the  native  colour  ofthe  face,  as  Sun- 
burning,  cold  pleafure,forrow,  fear,  watching,  falling,  pain,  old  difeafes,  the  corruption  of  meats 
and  drinks .  the  flourilhing  colour  ofthe  cheeks  is  not  onely  extinguilhed  by  the  immoderate  ufe 
of  Vinegar,  but  by  drinking  of  corrupt  Waters  the  face  becomes  fwollen  and  pale. 

,1  A*e  contrary,  laudable  meats  and  drinks  make  the  body  to  be  well  cdoured  and  comely,  for 
that  they  yield  good  juice,  andconfequently  agoodhabit.  Therefore  if  the  fpots  ofthe  face  pro- 
ceed  from  the  plenitude  and  ill  difpofition  of  humours,  the  body  fhall  be  evacuated  by  bloud-letL; 
If  from  the  infirmity  of  aiiy  principal  bowel,  that  mufl  firft  of  all  be  ftrengthened  t  but  the  care  of  aU 
hings  belongs  to  the  Phyfician:  vve  here  onely  feek  after  particular  remedies  which  may  fmooth 
the  face,  and  take  away  the  fpots  and  other  defefe  thereof,  and  give  it  a  laudable  colour.  ^ 

i>-tf  fAw  eV  lAr"'’  A  °fLaiy-flowers,  of  Bean-flowers,  Water-lillies,  ofdi- 

ftilled  Milk,  or  'vith  the  Water  wherein  fome  Barley  or  Starch  hath  been  fteeped.  The  dried 

facelhaU  be  anointed  with  the  Ointments  preftntly  to  bedefcribed;  for  fuch  walking  cleanfethand 

preparcth  the  Face  to  receive  the  force  ofthe  Ointments,  nootherwife  than  an  alumIdLye  prepares 

the  hairs  to  drink  up  andretain  the  coldlir  fhatwedefire.  Therefore  the  Face  being  thus  deanfed 

and  FS  tSin^a  '  ^ 

\k  Gum.  tTiigacmth.conqu^,  ^  u.Jiflempmntmin  vafevitmcmt%i).  aque  commmU  fic gtmmi  Jif- 
folvmmr,myalbefMaqm.  OieKe  WL,thargyrimri,li].  cemf.& falii com.an.l^.  mm^ueplaL. 
an.  ,l|.capW.5  [i.macmmurUthargyfos&cemfamaMorcorfimphmsaut  qujmr  boras,  fal  vL  & 
camphora  tn  aquaquam  inftitm  imapiam  delegern :  then  filter  them  bothfeveral  and  mix^themto- 
gether  being  fo  filtered,  when  as  you  would  ufe  tbe-m. 

Ik  LaBis  vaccim,  ft  i j.  aranchmm &  Umon.  m.  nu.iv.  faccari  albifmi,  &  alum,  rock  an.t\.  deltillmur 

qTA!?Ai  ,^5 fl'cesiand  then  be  infufed  in  Milk,adding  thereto  the 

fl  mnWe  ^  aiflilled  together  in  Marie  i  the  water  that  comes  thereof 

wil  make  the  face  firiooth  and  lovely.  Therefore  about  bed-time  it  will  be  good  to  covet  the  Face 
with  linnen  cloths  dipped  therein.  A  Water  alfo  diftilled  of  Snails  gatLed  in  a  Vine-y"d 
Juice  ofLimons,  theFlowers  of  white  Mullain  mixed  togetherin  equal  proportion  with  a  like  quan-’ 
lo  tlfis'^'^  bladders  of  Elm-leaves,  is  very  good  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Al¬ 

ik  Mteepanu  albi,%iv.  fior.fabar.ri)Jar.alb.flor.nmuph.Ulior.&ireos,an.1bi\.taaiivaccai  fbvi 

’■  in  almbico  vitreo,  &  fiat  aqua  ad\acki  &manmm  ill 

X  7J,  ceruf.inoleorofdijrolut.  i.  ].\i.borac.fal.g,m.a„. 

SiTxxFv  r  ^  ij-  nq.jli.fabar.  ft  in.  fiat  omnium  in- 

fufioper  XXiv»horas,poJiea  dejttllentur  in  alembico  vitreo. 

There  IS  a  moft  excellent made  of  the  marrow  of  Sheeps-bones,  which  fmooths  thcroueh- 

Tk  fhe  face  i  now  it  muft  be  thus  extraded.  Take  the  bones,  fevered  from 

theflclh  by  boiling,  beat  them,  and  fo  boil  them  in  watery  when  they  are  well-boiled,  take  them 

from  the  fire,  and  when  the  water  is  cold,  gather  the  fat  that  fwims  upon  it,  and  therewith  anoint 

your 
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your  face  when  as  you  go  to  bed,  and  waih  it  in  the  morning  with  the  formerly  preferibed  Water. 

R  Sali/s  cerujf.  3  i).  citrin.vei  jf’ermat.eeti^  |j.  malaxmnr  &  Hat  addenda  old  How  to  make 

evor,  5  ij.  The  Sal  certfJJ^e  is  thus  made :  Grind  Cerufs  into  very  fine  powder,  aod  infufe  ft  j.  there- 
of  in  a  bottle  of  diliilled  Vinegar  for  four  or  five  days,  then  filter  it,  then  fet  that  you  have  filtred  in 
a  glazed  earthen  vefiel  over  a  gentle  fire  until  it  concrete  into  Salt,  juft  as  you  do  the  capitellutfi  in 
making  of  Cauteries. 

K  Excrementi  lacert.  ojfis  fepU^  tartar}^  vini  albi,  rafur,  corn»  cerv.farin,  oriz.  an.  partes  £quales^  fdt 
ptdvif,  infmdatnr  in  aqua  dijiillata  amygdalarum dulciutn^  Imacum  vinealium^  flor.nenuph.hutc  addito 
mellisalbiparpoHdus:  let  them  all  be  incorporated  in  a  marble  Morter,  and  kept  inaglafs  orfilver 
veffel,  and  at  night  anoint  the  face  herewith  j  it  wonderfully  prevails  againft  therednefs  of  the  face 
if  after  the  anointing  it  you  (hall  cover  the  face  with  a  linnen  cloth  moiftned  in  the  former  deferibed 
Water. 

R  Sublim.  5  j.  argent  viv.faliv.  extinCf.  3  ij.  margarii,  nonperforat.  3  j.  caph.  %  j.  (5.  incorporentur  ftmtil 
inmortariomarmoreo^cumpifiillo  Itgneo^  per  tres  honts  ducantur  & -fricentHr^  reducanturque  intenuiffmum 
pulvcrem^  confedtts  pulvis  abluatur  aqua  myrti  &  deficeeiur^  Jerveturqne  adufum^  adde  foliorum  auri  & 
argentic  v\n.x.  When  as  you  would  ufe  this  powder,  put  into  the  palm  of  your  hand  a  little  Oil 
of  Maftich,  or  of  fweet  Almonds,  then  prefen tly  in  that  Oil  diflblve  a  little  of  the  deferibed  powder 
and  fo  work  it  into  an  ointment,  wherewith  let  the  face  be  anointed  at  bed'-time :  but  it  is  fit  fitft  to 
walh  the  face  with  the  formerly  deferibed  water,  and  again  in  the  morning  when  y^u  arife. 

When  the  face  is  freed  from  wrinkles  and  fpots,  then  you  may  paint  the  cheeks  with  arofie  and  Howto  paint 
flouriftiing  colours  for  of  the  commixture  of  white  and  red  arifeth  a  native  and  beautiful  colour :  the  faccf 
for  this  purpofe  take  as  much  as  you  (hall  think  fit  of  Brafil  and  Alchunet ,  fteep  thdm  in  Alum-wa¬ 
ter  ,  and  therewith  touch  the  checks  and  lips,  and  fo  fuffer  it  to  dry  in  :  there  is  alfo  Spanifti  red 
made  for  this  purpofe  others  rub  the  mentioned  parts  with  a  Sheeps-skin  died  red :  "moreover  the 
fridion  that  is  made  by  the  hand  onely,  caufeth  a  pleafing  rednefs  in  the  face,  by  drawing  thither  the 
bloud  and  fpirits. 


C  k  A  P.  XLV. 

Of  the  Gutta  Rofacca,  or  a  fiery  face. 

THis  Treatifeof  F««,  puts  me  in  mind  to  fay  fomething  in  this  place  of  helping  the  preter-  whvworfc  ia 
natural  rednefs  which  poffelTeth  the  nofe  and  cheeks,  and  oft-times  all  the  face  befides,  one  winter  then 
while  with  a  tumor,  otherwhiles  without,  fometimes  with  puftlcs  and  fcabs,  by  reafon  of  in  Summer* 
the  admixture  of  a  nitrous  and  aduft  humour.  Praditioners  have  termed  it  Gutta  rofacea.  This 
'  fhews  both  more  and  more  ugly  in  Winter  than  in  Summer,  becaufe  the  cold  clofeth  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  fo  that  the  matter  contained  thereunder  is  bent  up  for  want  of tranfpiration,  whence  it  becomes 
acrid  and  biting,  lo  that  as  it  were  boiling  up,  it  lifts  or  raifeth  the  skin  into  puftles  and  fcabs  •,  it  is 
a  contumacious  difeafe,  and  oft-times  not  to  be  helped  by  Medicin. 

For  the  general  method  of  curing  this  difeafe,  it  is  fit  that  the  Patient  abftain  from  Wine,  and  from  Diet 
all  things  in  general  that  by  their  heat  inflame  the  bloud,  and  diffufe  it  by  their  vaporous  fubftance  :■  ^  ° 
he  (hall  (bun  hot  and  very  cold  places,  and  (hall  procure  that  his  belly  may  be  foluble,  either  by  Na¬ 
ture  or  Art.  Let  bloud  firft  be  drawn  out  of  the  bafilica^  then  from  the  venafi-ontis^  and  laftly  from 
the  vein  of  the  nofe.  Let  Leeches  be  applied  to  fundry  places  of  the  face,  and  cupping-glaffes  with 
fcarification  to  the  ftioulders. 

For  particular  or  proper  remedies,  if  the  Difeafe  be  inveterate,  thchardnefs  (ball  firft  be  foftned  Remedies 
with  emollient  things,  then  aftaulted  with  the  following  ointments,  which  ftiall  be  ufed  or  changed 
by  the  Chirurgeon  as  the  Phyfician  {ball  think  fit.  ■ 

R  Sued  citric  |  iij.  ceruf.  quantum J'ufficit  ad  eum  tn^ijfandurit^  argenti  vivi  cum  faliva  &  fulphure  vivo' ex-  An  approved 
tindi  S  (-•  incorporentur  fimul^&  fiat  unguentum.  Ointment; 

R  Borads^  5  i].farin.  dcer.&fabar.  an.^Sy  .  caph.  Z  j.  cum  melle  &  fucco  cep£  fiant  trochifd :  when 
you  would  ufe  them,  diflblve  them  in  Rofe  and  Plantain  water,  and  fpread  them  upon  linnen  cloths 
and  fo  apply  them  on  the  night-time  to  the  affeded  parts,  and  fo  let  tliem  oft-times  be  renewed. 

R  Vnguenti  dtrini  reeenter  difienfati^  |  \).fulphurisi)ivL,  |  fL  cum  modico  old  fem.cucurb.  &  fuccili- 
rnonum^  fiat  unguentum  :  with  this  let  the  face  be  anointed  when  you  go  to  bed,  in  the  morning  let  ' 
it  be  walked  away  with  Rofe-Water,  being  white  by  reafon  of  bran  infufed  therein :  moreover  Ibarp 
Vinegar  boiled  with  Bran  and  Rofe-water,  and  applied  as  before,  powerfully  takes  away  the  rednefs 
of  the  face. 

R  Ceruf.  &  litharg.  auri^fulphuris  vivipulverifati^  an."^  ^.ponantur  inphiala  cum  aceto  &  aqua  rofa- 
rum:  linnen  cloths  dipped  herein  (ball  be  applied  to  the  face  on  the  night,  and  it  (ball  be  walked  in 
the  morning  with  the  Water  of  theinfufion  of  Bran:  this  kind  of  Medicin  Iball  be  continued  for  a 
Moneth. 

R  Sanguinis  tauri^  ft  j.  butyri  recentis^  ft  (?.  fiat  diflillatio  utatur.  The  liquor  which  is  diftilfod  for 
the  firft  days  Is  troubled  and  ftinking,  but  thofe  pafled,  it  bccometh  clear  and  well  fmelling.  Some 
boil  Bran  in  yinegar  ^i^d  the  water  of  Water-lillies,  and  in  this  decodion  they  diflblve  of  Sulphur  and 
Camphire  a  fit  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  decodion,  and  they  apply  a  cloth  moiftned  in  this 
Medicin  to  the  face  in  the  evening.  ^ 

R  Album,  ovor.  nu.  i  j.  aqu£  rof.^].^.  fucci  tlantag.  &  lapdth.  acut.  an.  J  j.  [^.fublimati^  9  j.  incorpb- 
rentur  in  mortario  marmoreo*  R  Axung.porci  decks  in  aceto  lot£^  |  iv.  argenti  vivi^  |  j.  aluminis^fulphu^ 

Tts  vivi.,  an.  Z  ypifientur  omnia  diu  in  mortario  plumbeo.,  &  fiat  unguentum.,  argentum  vivum  non  debet 
niftextremo  locoaffundi.  R  Ead»  lapath.  acut.  &  a^hodel.  an.  5  ij.  coquantur  dn  aceto  fdllitko^  pojiea 

I-  ^  ^  tundan^ 
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tmdantHr^&  fetaceo  trajiciaHtur  ^  addenda  auripigmenti^  5  ij*  fulphtfrU  vivi,  ^  x.  let  them  be  incorpora¬ 
ted  and  make  an  Ointment  to  be  ufed  to  dry  up  the  putties.  / 

To  dry  up  the  IV.  Kad,  liliorum  fub  cineribus  coBorum^  5  iv.  pifliUo  tufu,  &  fetaceo  ii^ajeB'n^  adde  Imtyri  recent’a^  & 

- ^  ^  axmg,  pofci,  loU  in  aceto,  an  f  j.  fulphuris  vivi^  5  iij.  camphor.  3  iij.  fucei  limonum  quantum  fufficit,  ma- 

laxenm  fmul^  &fiat  unguentum.  K  LaBU  virginalis^  ft  (^.  aluminis,  |  1^.  fulphuris  vivi^  |  j.  jkcci  limo¬ 
num,  I  iv.  falls  com.  3  |5.  let  them  all  be  diftilled  in  a  glafs  Alembick,  and  the  water  kept  for  the  fore- 
mentioned  ufes. 

Lapdth.acut.plantag.&  ajphodel.an  ).p.  oleivitel.ovor.^].  terebinth. venet,^  p^fucci  limonum, 
5  iij.  alum,  combuji.  S  p  argentiviviextinB.l].  olei  liliorum,^  tundantur  omnia  in  mortario  plumbeo, 
addenda  fub  finem  argent. viv.ne  mart  aria  adharefcat.  The  juice  of  Onions  beaten  with  Salt,  or  Yolks  of 
Eggs  are  good  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

For  ftaying  and  killing  of  Ring-worms  and  Tetters,  the  leaves  of  Hellebore  beaten  with  Vinegar 
are  good,  the  milk  of  the  Fig-tree  is  good  of  it  felf,  as  alfo  that  of  the  Spurges,  or  Muftard  dilTolved 
in  ftrong  Vinegar  with  a  little  Sulphur.  Or, 

iV  Sulphuris,calcanthi,&alummis,an.^].  macerentur  in  acetoforti,trajiciaaturperlineum,  apply  the 
exprefled  juice.  Others  macerate  an  Egg  in  (harp  Vinegar,  with  Coperas  and  fulphur  vivum  beaten 
into  fine  powder,  then  they  ftrain  or  prefs  it  through  a  linnen  cloth. 

But  feeing  the  forementioned  Medicins  are  acrid,  and  for  the  moft  part  eating  and  corroding,  it 
cannot  be  but  that  they  mutt  make  the  skinharfli  and  rough  i  therefore  to  fmoothand  levigate  it 
again,  you  (hall  make  ufe  of  the  following  ointment. 

IV  Tereb.ven.  tarn  diu  loU,  ut  acrimoniam  nullam  haheat,  hutyrifalis  expertis,  an.  3  j.  (5.  olei  vitel.  ovor. 
I  j.  axung.porci  in  aqua  rofarum  loU,  \  \i.cer£parum,  fiat  linimentum  ad  ufum.  To  the  fame  purpofe 
you  may  alfo  make  ufe  offome  of  the  fore-mentioned  Medicins. 


kill  Tet¬ 
ter*. 


To  frnooth 
the  skin. 


What  things 
are  fit  to  die 
the  hair. 


How  to  wafh 
lime. 


A  water  to 
black  the  hair. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

~  To  blacky  the  Hair. 

At  firft  the  hairs  (to  take  ^tfucus  or  tindlure,  and  to  retain  it)  mutt  be  prepared  with  Lye, 
wherein  a  little  Roch-alum  isdiffolved.  Thus  the  fatty  fcales  may  be  waflaed  and  taken 
away,  which  hinder,  and  (as  it  were)  keep  away  thc/;rc«f,  that  it  cannot  adhere  or  penetrate 
into  the  body  of  the  hair.  Then  mutt  we  come  to  particular  or  proper  and  fitting  Medicins  for  this 
purpofe.  Thefe  ought  to  be  aromatick  and  cephalick,  and  fomewhat  ftiptick,  that  by  their  odorife¬ 
rous  and  aftringent  power  that  may  ftrengthen  the  animal  faculty.  Furthermore,  they  mutt  be  of 
fubtil  parts,  that  they  may  enter  even  into  the  inner  roots  of  the  haire. 

R  Sulphurif,vitrioli,gallarum,calcisviv£,  litharg^ri,  an.SipJcoriaferri,  3  (5.  inpotinem  reducantur, 
^  cum  aq.  communi  incorporentur,  ut  inde fiat  majfa :  with  this  at  bed  time  let  the  hairs  be  rubbed,  and 
fn  the  morning  let  them  be  faioothed  with  the  lame. 

R  Calcis  lot£,  I  ].  lithargyriutriufque  f  cum  decoBo  gaUarum,  corticum  nucum,fiat  majfa,  addenda 
olei  cham£m.  5  i j.  iV  Litharg.  auri,  ^  i  j.  ciner.  claveUat.  |  j.  .  calcis  viv.  3  j.  dijfolve  omnia  cum  urina  ho- 
minis  donee  acquirant  confifientiamunguentipro  unBione  capiUorum.  R  Calcis  loU,  f  ij.  cum  de:oB.falv.& 
cort.granat.  fiat  pajia  adformam  pultis  fatis  liqmd£ :  let  the  hair  at  bed-time  be  died  herewith,  and 
wattled  in  the  morning  with  Wine  and  Water. 

Now  the  manner  of  wattling  lime  is  thus :  Infufe  in  ten  or  twelve  pints  of  fair  water  one  pound 
of  Lime,  then  pour  out  the  water  by  ftopping  the  veffel,  putting  more  in  theftcad  thereof  i  the 
third  time  in  ftead  of  common  water  pour  thereon  the  water  of  the  decodion  of  Sage  and  Galls,  let 
the  Lime  lie  therein  for  fo  many  hours,  then  in  like  manner  pour  it  off  by  ftopping  the  Veffel  >  and 
thus  you  ftiall  hdve  your  Lime  well  walked.  There  is  alfo  found  a  way  how  to  die  or  black  the  hair 
by  onely  pouring  of  fome  liquor  thereon  :  ‘as,  IV  Argentipurijfimi,  3  ij.  rcducantur  in  tenuijfimas  lami- 
nas,  ponantur  in  ampulla  vitrea  cum  3  ij.  aqu£  feparationis  auri  &  argenti  &  aqu£  rofar.  5  vj.  The  prepa¬ 
ring  of  this  water  is  thus :  put  into  a  Vial  the  water  of  feparation  and  the  filver,  and  fet  it  uppn  hot 
coals  fo  to  diffolve  the  filver,  which  being  done,  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  cold,,  add 
thereto  the  Rofe-water.  But  if  you  would  black  it  more  deeply,  add  more  filver  thereto  j  iflefs, 
then  afmaller  quantity :  to  ufe  it,  you  muft  fteep  the  Comb  wherewith  you  comb  your  head  in  this 


water. 


VI- 


To  make  the 
hair  of  a  fla¬ 
xen  colour. 


IV  Plumbiufii,  |  'ipgaUarumnonperforat.  conic,  nucum,  an.  f  iij.  terr£  figill.ferret.hijpan.  an.  f  ij 
triol.rom.  ^V).falis  gem.  |  j.  caryoph.  nucis  mofeh.  an.^  j.  falls  ammon.  aloes,  an.  5  ^.fiat  pulvis fubtilijji- 
mus :  let  this  powder  be  macerated  in  Vinegar  for  three  days  fpacc,  then  diftil  it  all  in  an  Alembick  j 
the  water  that  comes  therefrom  is  good  for  the  forefaid  ufe.  The  following  Medicin  is  good  to 
make  the  hairs  of  a  flaxen  colour.  iV  Flor.genifi.fioechad.  &  cardamom,  an.  5  j.  lupinor.  conquajfau 
rafur.buxi,  corticis  citri,  rad.  gentian.  &  berber,  an.%y  p.  cum  aqua  nitri\  fiat  lenta  decoBio:  herewith 
bathe  and  moiltcn  the  hairs  for  many  days. 


’  CHAP.  XLII. 

Of  Pfilothra,  or  Depilatories :  and  alfo  ofSmet  Waters. 

MEdicins  to  fetch  off  hair,  which  by  the'Greeks,  are  termed  Pfilothra,  and  Depilatoria  in  La¬ 
tin  vulgarly,  are  made  as  you  may  learn  by  thefe  following  examples :  R  Calcis  viv£  |  iij. 
auripigmenti,  ^  j.  let  the  lime  be  quenched  in  fair  water,  and  then  the  orpiment  added  with 
fome  aromatick  thing :  have  a  care  that  the  Medicin  lie  not  too  long  upon  the  part ,  otherwife 
it  will  burn  j  and  this  Medicin  muft  be  made  to  the  confiftence  of  a  Pultis  and  applied  warm,  firft 

foment- 
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fomenting  the  part  with  warm  water  :  for  then  the  hair  will  fall  off  by  gentle  rubbing  or  wafhing 
it  with  warm  water  ;  but  if  there  happen  any  excoriation  thereupon,  you  may  help  it  by  the  ufe 
oiVnguentum  rofatum^  or  fome  other  of  the  like  faculty.  Another. 

IV  Calcps  viv.  aurip.  citrin.  an,  %  j.  amyl,  jpnmx  argent,  |  (5.  terantuY  &  incorporentur  cum  aq,  cm.  buU 
liant  fmul :  you  (hall  certainly  know  that  it  is  fufficiently  boiled,  if  putting  thereinto  a  Goofes  Quill, 
the  Feathers  come  prefently  off:  fome  make  into  powder  equal  parts  of  unquenched  Lime  and  Ot- 
piment,  they  tie  them  up  in  a  cloth,  with  which  being  fteeped  in  water,  they  befmear  the  part,  and 
within  a  while  after  by  gentle  ftroaking  the  head,  the  hair  falls  away  of  it  felL  The  following  Wa-  Sweet  Waters  ‘ 
ters  are  very  fitting  for  to  wafh  the  hands,  face,  and  whole  body,  as  alfo  Linen,  becaufe  they  yield  a 
grateful  fmell :  the  firft  is  Lavender-water  thus  to  be  made.  IV  Flor,  Lavend,  ffe  iv.  aqua  rofar,  &  vini  Latvender 
alb,  an,  1fe  ij»  <^q>  §  iv.  mifeeantur  omnia  fmul^  &  fiat  d^illatio  in  balneo  MarU :  the  fame  Water  Water, 

may  alfo  be  had  without  diftillation,  if  you  put  fome  Lavender  flowers  in  fair  water,  and  fo  fet  them 
to  Sun  in  a  Glafs,  or  put  them  in  balneo.,  adding  a  little  Oil  of  Spike  and  Musk.  Clove-water  is  thus  Clove  Water, 
made.  IV  Caryoph,  5  ij.  aq.  rofar.  fib  ij*  macerentur  ^atio  xxivi  horarum.,  &  difUHentur  in  balneo  MarU, 

S  weet-water  commonly  fo  called,  is  made  of  divers  odoriferous  things  put  together  i  as  thus,  IV  Men-  Sweet  Watet.’ 
th£.,  marjoran£.,  hyffopi,  falvU,  rorifmarin^lavenduU.,  an,mX],  radids  ireos.,^\],  caryophillorumy  cinarmni, 
mcis  mofchat£.,ana  |  (-%  limommv\\x,\v.  macerentur  omnia  in  aquarojarum^  ffacio  viginti  quatuoir  horarum^ 
diliillentur  in  balneo  MarU.,  addendo  Mofehi  9 

T’he  End  of  the  Six  and'trventieth  Book* 
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C  H  A  P.  I. 

What  DiftiUation  is  f and  how  many  kinds  thereof  there  he. 

AvingfinifhedtheTreatifeofthe  Faculties  of  Medicins,  it  now  feems  requifitethat 
we  fpeak  fomewhat  of  Chymiftry,  and  fuch  Medicins  as  are  extracted  by  fire.  Thefe 
are  fuch  as  confift  of  a  certain  fifth  eflence  feparated  from  their  earthy  impurity  by 
Diflillation,  in  which  there  is  a  fingUlar,  and  almofl:  divine  efficacy  in  the  cure  of 
Difeafes,  So  that  of  fo  great  an  abundance  of  the  Medicins,  there  is  fcarce  any  which 
at  this  day  Chymifts  do  not  diftil,  Or  otherwife  make  them  more  ftrong  and  effectual " 
than  they  were  befote.  Now  Diftillation  is  a  certain  Art  or  way  by  which  the  liquor  or  humid  part  Diftilla'^’ 
of  things,  by  the  virtue  and  force  of  fife.  Or  fome  femblable  heat  (as  the  matter  (hall  feem  to  require)  non  is. 
is  extradted  or  drawn,  being  firft  refolved  into  vapour,  and  then  condenfed  again  by  cold.  Some 
call  this  Art  Sublimation.,  or  Subliming,  which  fignifies  nothing  elfe  but  to  feparate  the  pure  from  the 
unpurei  the  parts  that  are  morefubtil  and  delicate  from  thofe  that  are  more  corpulent,  grofs,  and 
excrementitious  i  as  alfo  to  make  thofe  matters  whofe  fubftance  is  more  grofs,  to  become  more  pure 
and  fincere,  either  for  that  the  terreftrial  parts  are  ill  united  and  conjoined,  or  otherwife  confufed  into 
the  whole,  and  difperfed  by  the  heat  and  fo  carried  up  •,  the  other  grofler  parts  remaining  together 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Veflcl.  Or  diftillation  is  the  extradion  or  effufion  of  moifture  diftilling  drop 
by  drop,  from  the  nole  of  the  Alembick,  or  any  fuch  like  Veffel.  Before  this  effulion  or  falling  down 
of  the  Liquor,  there  goes  a  certain  concodion  performed  by  the  virtue  of  heat,  which  feparates  the 
fubftances  of  one  kind  from  thofe  of  another  that  were  confufedly  mixed  together  in  one  body,  and 
fo  brings  them  into  one  certain  form  or  body,  which  may  be  good  and  profitable  for  divers  Difeafes; 

Some  things  require  the  fteat  of  a  dear  fire,  others  a  flame,  others  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  others  of  Afties,  Four  degrees’ 
or  Sand,  or  the  Filings  of  Irons  others  Horfe-dung,  or  boiling  Water,  or  the  oily  vapour  or  ftcam  ®fneat. 
thereof.  In  all  thefe  kinds  of  fires,  there  are  four  confiderable  degrees  of  heat.  The  firft  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  limits  of  warmth,  and  fuch  is  warm  water,  or  the  vapour  of  hot  Water.  The  fecond 
is  a  little  hotter,  but  yet  fo  as  the  hand  may  abide  it  without  any  harm  >  fuch  is  the  heat  of  allies. 

The  third  exceeds  the  vehemency  of  the  fecond  s  wherefore  the  hand  cannot  long  endure  this  with¬ 
out  hurt  >  and  fuch  is  the  heat  of  Sand.  The  fourth  is  fo  violent  that  it  burncth  any  thmg  that 

cometh  nears  and  fuch  are  the  filings  of  Iron.  .  ,  .  t-i  t  . 

The  firft  degree  is  moft  convenient  to  diftil  luch  things  as  are  (ubtil  and  moift,  as  Flowers.  The  heac 
fecond  fuch  as  are  Aibtil  and  dry,  as  thole  things  which  are  odoriferous  and  arornatical ,  as  Gina- 
mon.  Ginger,  Cloves.  The  third  is  fitteft  to  diftil  liich  things  as  are  ofa  more  denfe  fubftance  and 
fuller  of  Juices  fuch  as  are  fome  Roots  and  Gums.  The  fourth  is  fit  for  Metals  and  Minerals,  as 
Alum,  Vitriol,  Amber,  Jet,  eir-c.  In  like  manner  you  may  diftil  without  heat  s  as  we  ufe  to  do  in 
thofe  things  which  are  diftilled  by  ftraining,as  when  the  more  pure  is  drawn  and  feparated  from  that 
which  is  moft  unpureand  earthy,  as  we  do  in  LaeVirginale,  and  other  things  which  are  drained 
through  an  Hypocras  bag,  or  with  a  piece  of  cloth  cut  in  form  of  a  Tongue,  or  by  fetling,  or  by  a 
veffel  made  of  Ivy  wood :  fotr.etimes  alfo  fome  things  may  be  diftilled  by  coldnefs  of  humidity,  and 
we  make  the  Oil  of  Tartar,  Myrrh,  and  Vitriols,  by  laying  them  upon  a  marble  in  a  cold  and  mom 

.  Lll  2  CHAP;  ■ 
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CHAP.  II. 

I 

Of  the  matter  and  form  cfFornaces* 

The  matter  f  ■'^  He  matter  and  formof  Fornaces  ufcs  to  be  diverfe  •,  for  fomc  Fornaces  ufe  to  be  made  of 
the  beft  for  il  Bricks  ai:Ki  Clay,  otherfome  of  Clay  onely,  which  are  the  better  and  more  lading,  if  fo  be 

Furnaces.  JL  the  Clay  be  fat  and  well  tempered  with  Whites  of  Eggs  and  Hair.  Yet  in  fudden  occa- 

fions  when  there  is  prefentneceffity  of  diftiilation,  Fornaces  may  be  made  of  Bricks,  fo  laid  together 
A  round  form  that  the  joints  may  not  agree,  but  be  unequal-,  for  fo  the  firu^re  will  be  theftronger.  The  beft 
the  beft/or  and  fitted  form  of  a  Fornace  for  didillation  is  round  i  for  fo  the  heat  of  the  fire  carried  up  equally 

Fornaces.  diffufes  it  felf  every  way,  which  happens  not  in  a  Fornace  of  another  Figure,  as  fquare  or  triangular, 

for  the  corners  difperfe  and  feparate  the  force  of  the  fire.  Their  magnitude  mud  be  fuch  as  diall  be 
fitfctf  the  receiving  of  theVelfel.  For  their  thicknefs  fo  great  as  necetlity  (hall  feemto  require. 
They  mud  be  made  with  two  bottoms,  didinguithed  as  it  were  into  two  Forges,  one  below  which 
may  receive  the  alhes  of  the  coals'or  the  like  other  fuel,  the  other  above  to  contain  the  burning  coals 
or  fire.  The  bottom  of  this  upper  mud  either  be  an  iron  grate,  or  elfe  it  mud  be  perforated  with 
many  holes,  that  fo  the  a(hes  may  the  more  eafily  fall  down  into  the  bottom,  which  otherwife  would 
cxtinguidi  the  fire  s  yet  fome  Fornaces  have  three  partitions,  as  the  Fornace  for  Reverberation. 
In  the  fird  and  lowed  the  alhes  are  received ,  in  the  fecond  the  coals  are  put,  and  in  the  third  the 
matter  which  is  calcined  or  elfe  diddled.  The  third  ought  to  have  a  femicircular  cover,  that  fo 
the  heat  or  flame  may  be  refledfed  upon  the  contained  matter.  The  lower  partition  (hall  have 
one  or  more  doors,  by  which  the  fallen-down  adies  may  betaken  forth,  but  the  upper  mud  have 
but  one  whereby  the  coals  or  wood  may  be  put  in.  But  in  the  top  or  upper  part  of  the  F ornace 
where  it  (hall  feem  mod  fit ,  there  (hall  be  two  or  three  holes  made ,  that  by  them  you  may  blow 
the  fire,  and  that  the  fmoak  may  more  freely  pafs  out.  But  thefe  fore-mentioned  doors  mud  have 
their  (butters,  much  like  an  Ovens  mouth.  But  in  defedJ:  of  a  h  ornace,  or  fit  matter  to  build  one 
withall,  we  may  ufe  a  Kettle,  fet  upon  a  Treefot,  after  the  manner  that  we  (hall  prefently  declare , 
when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  that  didillation  which  is  to  be  made  by  Balneum  Maru* 


Leaden  Vef- 
fels  ill. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Vejfels  fit  for  VifitUation, 

VElTels  for  Didillationconfid  of  different  matter  and  form  for  they  are  either  of  Lead,  Tin, 
or  Brafs,  or  elfe  earthen  Veffelsi  and  thefe  are  fometimes  leaded,  fometimes  not :  or  elfe 
they  are  of  Gold,  Silver,  or  Glafs.  Now  for  leaden  Veffels  they  arc  worfe  than  the  red, 
and  utterly  to  be  refufed,  efpecially  when  as  the  liquors  which  arc  drawn  by  them  are  to  be  taken 
into  the  body  by  the  mouth,  by  reafon  of  the  malignant  qualities  which  arc  faid  to  be  in  Lead  i  by 
which  occafion  Galen  condemns  thofc  waters  which  run,  and  are  contained  in  leaden  pipes,  which 
by  reafon  of  their  faltilhnefs  and  acrimony  which  favors  of  Quickfilver,  caufe  Dyfenteries.  There¬ 
fore  you  may  perceive  fuch  Waters  as  arc  diddled  through  a  leaden  head  to  be  indued  with  a  more 
acrid  and  violent  piercing  vapour ,  by  rea(bn  the  portion  of  that  faltnels  diffolved  in  them,  and 
as  it  were  (haven  from  the  Alembick ,  or  head,  defiles  the  diddled  Liquors,  and  whitens  and  turns 
_  j.  ^  them  into  a  milky  fubdance ;  but  Copper  or  Brafs  heads  are  more  hurtful  than  Lead,  for  they  make 
vef  Waters  that  come  through  them  to  favour  or  partici][)ate  of  Brafs.  Thofe  that  are  of  Gold  and 
fels'^for  Didil-  Silver  are  lefs  hurtful  i  but  the  greatneis  of  the  cod  hinders  us  from  making  heads  of  fuch  Metals  *> 
therefore  we  mud  have  a  great  care  that  our  Veffels  for  Didillation  be  either  of  Potters  metal  leaded, 
or  elfe  of  Brafs,  or  of  that  Jug-metal  which  is  commonly  called  terra  Betovacenfis^  and  thefe  rather 
than  of  Lead,  or  any  other  Metal.  Verily  Glaffes  are  thought  the  bed »  and  next  to  them  earthen 
Veffels  leaded,  then  of  Jug-metal,  and  ladly  thefe  of  Tin.  There  is  great  variety  of  Veffels  for  di- 
Ildlation  in  form  and  figure  ■?  for  fbme  are  of  an  Oval  or  Cylindrical  figure,  that  is,  of  a  round  and 
longilh,  others  are  twined  and  crooked,  others  of  other  (hapes,  as  you  may  fee  in  the  beaks  of  the 
Chymids.  Of  thisalmod  infinite  variety  of  Figures  I  will  in  fit  place  give  you  the  delineation  and 
ufe  of  fuch  as  (hall  feem  to  be  mod  ncccffary. 


lation. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

IVhat  things  are  to  be  confidered  in  OifUUation, 

lird  make  choice  of  a  fit  place  in  your  houfe  for  the  Fornace,  fo  that  it  may  neither  hinder  any 
thing,  nor  be  in  danger  of  the  falling  of  any  thing  that  (hall  lie  over  it.  When  you  (hall  di- 
_  Itil  any  thing  of  a  malign  or  venenate  quality,  ye  (hall  fland  by  it  as  little  as  you  may,  led  the 

vapour  (hould  do  you  any  harm :  when  you  provide  Glafs  Veffels  for  Didillation,  make  choice  of 
fuch  as  are  exquifitely  baked,  without  flaws  or  cracks,  and  fuch  as  are  every  where  fmooth.  Let  not 
the  fire  at  fird  be  very  violent,  not  onely  for  fear  of  breaking  the  Veffels,  but  alfo  for  that  the  fird  fire 
in  Didillation  mud  be  gentle,  and  fo  increafed  by  little  and  little.  The  things  to  be  diddled  ought 
not  to  be  put  in  too  great  quantity  into  the  body  of  the  Still,  led  they  (hould  rife  up  or  flic  over  hot 
How  things  things  that  they  may  be  more  effedual  mud  be  twice  or  thrice  didilled,  by  pouring  upon  them  their 
mud  be  often  own  didilled  Water,  or  other  fre(h  materials,  or  elfe  by  diddling  them  fcverally  and  by  themfelves : 
didilled.  of  this  kind  are  Gums,  Wax,  Fats,  or  Oils. 


But 
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Butin  each  other  repeated  diftillations  you  muft  fomething  lefTen' the  force  of  the  fire-,  for  the 
matter  attenuated  by  the  former  diftillation  cannot  afterward  endure  fo  great  heat  r  but  aromatick 
things,  as  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  &c.  as  alfo  the  chymical  oils  of  Sage,  Rofemary,  Thyme,  &c,  ought 
not  to  be  diftilled  or  redified  over  again,  for  that  we  muft  prefently  after  the  firft  diftillation  have  a 
diligent  care  to  feparate  them  from  the  phlegm,  that  is  the  more  watery  fubftahee  of  the  whole  li-  . ,  ^ 

quor,  to  which  purpofe,  we  muft  have  regard  to  that  which  is  diftilled,  for  there  arefome  things 
which  fend  over  their  phlegm,  as  Vinegar,  others  wherein  it  comes  laft,  as  ^  Jgua  vit£.  moft'other  " 

If  you  would  give  to  things  to  be  diftilled  another  tafte  or  fmell  than  that  which  they  have  na-  places  is 
rurally,  you  may  mix  them  with  fome  odoriferous  thing,  as  Cinnamon,  Camphire,  or  Musk,‘  or  meant  no- 
thelike,  as  you  pleafe,  and  fo  diftil  them  together.  The  diftilled  liquors  drawn  by  the  heat  df  aftie^  5^^ 

or  fand,  favour  of  and  retain  a  certaia  orfmatchof  the  fire  j  for  the  helping  of  which, 

youlhall  put  them  into  glafleS'jdofe  ftopt,  Und  foexpofethem  to  the  Sun,  and' now  and  then  0()eil 
the  glafles  that  this  fiery  impreffiori  may  ^hale,  the  Phlegmon  be  confumed,  if  that  there  ffiall 
beany.  But  though  in  all  diftillation- there  are  many  things  to  beobftrved,  yet  are  there  two 
things  chiefly  worthy  of  note.  THerfirft  is,  the  matter  that  is  to  be  diftilled  and  wrought  upon,  that 
is,  of  what  kind  it  is,  and  what  the  Na^tu^fe  thereof  may  do  and  fuffer.  The  other  is  the  Furnace, 
which  ought  to  be  provided  of  a  convemeitt^  matter, and  figure  of  that  which  is  to  be  diftilled  i  for  you 
cannot  draw  any  thing  of  any  matt^,  heithef  of  every  mixture  being  diftilled,  can  you  rightly  expeeft: 

Oil  or  Water:  Formixt  bodies  do  not  confift  of  an  equal  portion  of  the  four  Elements,  but  fome 
are  more  aery,  others  more  fiery,  fome  participate  more  of  the  Water,  others  more  of  the  Earth,  and 
that  prefently  from  their  original.  Therefore  as  watery  things,  yield  more  Water-,  fo  airy  and  fiery 
things  yield  more  Oil  when  they  are  diftilled-,  neither  are  all  inftruments  fit  for  the  extrading 
of  every  liquor.  Moreover  you  muft  note,  that  the  watery  liquor  Tometimes  comes  forth  in  the 
firft  place,  and  prefently  after  by  the  help  of  a  ftronger  fire  follows  the  oily,  which  we  find  happens 
as  often  as  the  Plant  or  parts  of  the  Plants  which  arc  diftilled,  are  of  a  cold  temperaments  for  in 
hot  things  it  happens  otherwife,  for  the  firft  liquor  which  comes  forth  is  oily,  and  the  following 
waterifti.  ' 


ft 


CHAP.  V.  .  ‘ 

V, 

Of  tphatfajhions  the  Vejfels  for 4be  di(iillitjg  of  Waters  ought  to  be»  , 

I'^Or  the  diftilling  of  any  kind  of  Waters,  two  kind  of  Veflels  are  necelTary,  which  are  com-  The, parts  of 
prehended  under  this  original  name  of  an  Alembick.  They  call  one  of  therti  the  body,  or  ^  ^mbick. 
»  containing  Veffel,  the  other  the  head,  that  is,  the  cap  or  top,  wherein  the  afeending  vapours 
are  condenfated  or  turned  into  water.  It  is  called  the  head ,  becaufe  it  ftands  over  the  body,  like  as  -  ■ 

an  head  i  from  the  head  there  comes  out  a  pipe  or  nofc,  whereby  the  diftilled  liquor  flows  drop  by 
drop  into  the  Receiver,  as  you  may  fee  by  the  Figure.  4 

Ofvphatfajhion  the  Vejfelsfor  the  dijiilling  of  Waters  ought  to  he. 


I 


cm 


D 
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foot 
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B 


'E- 


A  Sha^s  a  hrafs  Kettle  full  of  Water.  B  T:he  caver  of  the  Kettle  perforated  in  tm  places  to  pve  pafage 
forth  to  the  Vejfels.  C  A  Pipe  or  Chimney  added  to  the  Kettle^  noherein  the  fire  it  contained  to  heat  the 
D  7ht  AlembicKconjijiing  of  hk  body  and  head,  E  7he  Receiver  whtreinto  the  diftilled  Itquar 


water. 


LU  3 


fhe 


runs. 


r 
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"the  Effigies  of  another  Balneum  Maris,  not  fo  eafily  tohe  removed  ^  the  former.  . 


h  Shews  the  V^el  of  Copper  that  contains  the  Water,  >  /  t 

B  ‘the  Akmhic^fet  in  water,  _  • 


But  left  the  bottom  of  the  Alembick  being  half  full, 
fiiould  float  up  and  down  in  the  water,*  and  fo  ftick 
againft  the  fides  of  the  Kettle  i  I  have  thought  good 
to  Ihcw  you  the  way  and  means.,to  prevent  that  dan-f 

ger- 

A 


A  Furnaeewith  hUVeffels  todffiil  liquors  with  the  fleam  of  boiling  water. 


W!iy  thofc  '  Now  for  the  faculties  of  diftilled  Waters  if  is  certairi  that  thofe  which  are  drawn  in  Falneo  Mari£ 
things  that  are  or  a  double  ycfle),  are  far  better  and  efficacious,  becaufe  they  do  not  onely  retain  the  ftnell  of  the  things 

dittilled, but  alfo  the tafte,”^acidity,  harfhnefs,  fweetncfs,  bitrernefs,  and  other  qualities,  (o 
rct^n  more  they  will  neither  favor  offmoak  nor  burning,  for  the  mild  and  gentle  heat  of  a  bath  contains 
of  the  ftrcngth  hy  its  humidity,  the  more  fubtil  parrs  of  the  Plants  that  are  diftilled,  that  they  may  not  be  tiillipated 
of  things.  ,  '  and 


You  may  diftil  the  liquors  of  thirigs 
by  the  vapour  or  fteam  of  boiling  water,  r 
iffo  be  that  you  be  provided  of  Veflels  • 
and  forms  made  after  this  following 
manner,  ' 


A  SJyeVPSthe  VeJJel  or  Glafl  Alemhick^ 

B  A  plate  of  Lead  whereon  itflands. 

C  Strings  that  binds  the  Alembick^  to  the 
plate. 

D  Rings  through  which  the  firings  are  put 
tofajien  the  Alembick^  \ 


A  Shew  the  head  of  the  Alembick: 

B  the  body  thereof  placed  in  a  brafl  Vejfel  made  for  that 
purpofe. 

C  A  brafl  Vejfel  perforated  in  many  places  to  receive  the 
vapour  of  the  Water,  this  Vejfel  (hall  contain  the  Alem-' 

hic\  compajfed  about  with  Saw^dufi^not  only  that  it  may 
the  better  and  longer  retain  the  heat  of  the  vapour^  but  ^ 
alfo  lefl  it  jhould  he  broken  by  the  hard  touch  of  the  bra¬ 
zen  Vejfel. 

D  Shews  the  brafl  Vejfel  containing  the  water  as  i  tis pla¬ 
ced  in  the  Fornace.  > 

E  the  F ornace  containing  the  Vejfel.  - 

F  A  Funnel  by  which  you  may  now  and  then  pour  in  wa¬ 
ter^  in  flead  of  that  which  is  vanijhed  and  diffipated  hy 
the  heat  of  the  fire. 

G  the  Receiver. 
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an^  exhaled,  contrary  to  which  k  ufually  happen?  in  things  which  arediftilled  by  the  burning  heat 
of  Wood  or  Coals :  for  thefe  have  a  certain  nitrous  and  acrid  tafte,  favouring  of  the  fmoak- of  fire. 

Befides,  they  acquire  a  malign  qua^ty  from  the  vefieis  out  ot  which  they  are  difiilled,  cfpccially  if  they 
be  of  Lead,  whence  they  contrao:  qualities  hurtful  to  the  principal,  vital,  and  natural  parts; 

Therefore  the  Plants  which  are  thus  diiTilled,  if  they  be  bitter  by  nature,  prelently  become  infipid, 
as  you  may  perceive  by  Wormwood-water  thus  dillilled.  Thofe  things  which  are  dillilled  in  Bal¬ 
nea  are  contained  in  aglafs  Vefiel,  from  which  they  can  borrow  no  malign  quality.  ‘  There¬ 

fore  the  matters  fo  drawn  are  more  effectual  and  pleating  in  talle,  fmell,  and  fight.  You  may  'draw 
Waters  not  onely  from  one  kind  of  plant,  but  allb  from  many  compounded  and  mixed  together:  ^ 

of  thefe  fome  are  alimentary,  others  Medicinal,  yea  and  purging-,  others  acquired  for  fmell,  others  ^4* 

for  wathing  or  fmoothing  of  W omens  faces,  as  we  (hall  Ihew  hereafter. 


‘  '  CHAP.  VI. 

'  '  * 

.  .  Ho7V>  the  materials  mujl  he  prepared  before  Vijiillation, 

THings  before  they  be  put  in  theAlembick  muft  undergo  a  preparation,  that  is,  theymuflbe  what  things 
cutfmall,  beaten  and  macerated,  that  is,  fieeped  in  fome  liquor,  that  fo  they  may  be  the  need  not  to  be 
more  eafily  diftilled  and  yield  the.more  water,  and  retain  their  native  fmell  and  faculties  h  bc^” 

yet  fuch  preparation  is  not  convenient  for  all  things  >  for  there  be  fome  things  which  heed  no  incifion  (jiffoiyed. 
or  maceration,  but  mull:  rather  be  dried  before  they  be  diftilled,  as  Sage,  Thyme,  Rofemary,  ‘and  the 
like,  by  reafon  of  their  too  much  humidity  >  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fprinkle  other  thing's  with  fome 
liquor  onely.  In  this  preparation  there  are  two  things  obfervable,  to  wit,  the  time  of  the  infufion, 
and  condition  of  the  liquor  wherein  thefe  things  ought  to  be  infufed.  The  tirhe  of  the  infufion  is 
different  according  to  the  variety  of  the  matter  to  be  macerated  -,  for  things  that  are  hard,  folid,  dry 
or  whole,  muft  be  longer  macerated  than  fuch  as  are  tender,  frelhly  gathered  or  beaten  :  whence  it  is 
that  Roots  and  Seeds  require  a  longer  time  of  infufion  s  flowers  and  leaves  a  ftiorter,  and  the  like  of 
things.  The  liquors  where  infufion  muft  be  made,  ought  to  be  agreeable  to  the  other  things  in¬ 
fufed.  For  hot  ingredients  require  hot  liquors,  and  cold  fuch  as  are  cold,  wherein  they  may  be  in- 
fufed.  ^  ..  . 

Such  things  as  have  not  much  juice,  as  Betony,  Wormwood,  and  the  like,  or  which  are  very  odo- The 
riferous,  as  all  aromatick  things,  would  be  infufed  by  Wine  -,  fo  to  preferve  their  fmell,  which  other- 
wife  by  the  force  of  the  fire,  by  reafon  of  the  tenuity  of  the  fubltance  eafily  vanilhes.  But  if  we  de- 
lire  that  the  diftilled  liquor  fhould  more  cxa<^ly  retain  and  have  the  faculty  of  the  things  whereof 
it  is  diftilled,  then  muft  you  infufe  it  in  the  juice  thereof,  to  fome  fuch  appropriate  liquor  that  it  may 
fwim  in  it  whileft  it  is  diftilled,  or  at  leaft  let  it  be  fprinkled  therewith. 


CHAP.  VIL 

•  Of  the  Art  of  Vifilling  of  Waters*.  ^  ^ 

BEfore  rdeferibe  the  manner  how  to  diftil  Waters,  I  think  it  notamifs  briefly  fo 

how  many  forts  of  diftilled  Waters  there  be,  and  what  the  faculties  of  them  are.  ^ 

of  Diftilled  Waters  fome  are  medicinal,  as  the  Waters  of  Rofes,  Plantain,  Sorrel,  Sage,  and  the 
like :  others  are  alimentary,  as  thofe  Waters  that  we  call  Reftauratives »  otherfome  are  compofed  of 
both,  fuch  as  are  thefe  reftaurative  Waters  which  are  alfo  mixed  with  Medicinal  things  •»  others  are 

purging,  as  the  diftilled  water  of  green  and  frelh  Rhu¬ 
barb  »  otherfome  ferve  for  fmoothing  the  skin ,  and 
others  for  fmell  i  of  which  fort  ate  thofe  that  a^  diftil¬ 
led  of  aromatick  things. 

To  diftil  Rofe-water,  it  will  be  good  to  macerate  the  Rofe-Wateh 
Rofes  before  you  diftil  them  for  the  fpace  of  two  or 
three  days,  in  fome  formerly  diftilled  Rofe  water,  or 
their  prefied-out  juice ,  luting  the  Veflel  clofe  i  then 
putting  them  into  an  Alembick  clolely  luted  to  his 
head  and  his  Receiver,  and  fo  put  into  a  Balneum  Maru^ 
as  we  have  formerly  deferibed. 

A  Shevt>s  the  Furnace  with  the  hole  to  take  forth  the  ajhes, 

B  Shews  another  Fornace  as  it  were  fet  in  the  other :  now 
it  is  of  Brafi,  and  runs  through  the  midjiofthe  Kettle 
made  alfo  of  Braf  that  fo  the  contained  water  or  ajhes 
may  be  the  more  eafily  heated. 

G  the  Kettle  wherein  theWater^Apes  or  Sand.,  are  con¬ 
tained, 

D  the  Alembic\  fet  in  the  Water.,  Apes  or  Sand,  with 
the  Mouths  of  the  Receivers. 

E  the  bottom  of  the  feSid  brafs  Fornace,  whofe  top  is 
marksd  with  B,  which  contains  the  fire. 

The  diftilled  Alimentary  liquors  are  nothing  elfe  Reftauratif c?, 

than  thofe  that  we  vulgarly  call  Reftauratives  i  this  is 

the 


the  delineation  of  a  Balneum  Maria? ,  which 
may  alfo  ferve  todijiil  with  ajhes* 
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the  manner  and  art  of  preparing  them.  Take  oi  Veal,  Mutton,  Kid,  Capon,  Pullet,  Cock,  Partridge 
Pheafant,asmuchasfliallfeem  Ht  for  your  purpofe:  cutitfmall,  and  left  it  ftiould  require  heat,  or 
emfyrewna  from  the  fire,  mix  therewith  a  handful  of  French  Barley,  and  of  red  Rofc-leaves  dry 
and  frefti,  but  firft  fteeped  in  the  juice  of  Pomgranats,  or  Citrons  and  Rofewater  with  a  little  Cin¬ 
namon.  '  ^ 

But  if  you  defirc  that  this  Reftaurative  ftiould  not  onely  be  Alimentary,  but  alfo  Medicinal,  you 
♦  ftall  add  thereto  fuch  things  as  ftiall  refift  the  difeafe,  fuch  as  are  Cordial  Powders,  as  of  El.  Diamar- 

garit.frigid.degemmif,aromat.rnfat,  Conkrve  of  Buglok,  Borrage,  Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds,  and  other 
things  of  that  kind.  But  if  it  be  in  a  peftiferous  feafon.  Treacle,  Mithridatp  and  other  Antidotes 
ftiall  be  added  •,  each  of  thefe  ftiall  be  laid  in  ranks  or  orders  one  over  another,  which  is  vulgarly  ter- 
mtd  firatum  fuperftratum^  yi  a  glafs  Alembick,  and  diftilled  In  Balnto  Maria  with  the  heat  of  Afties,  or 
«  dfe  of  warm  Sand,  as  the  Figure  (hews.  •  ’ 

Another  way  There  may  be  made  other  Reftauratives  in  (hotter  time  with  lefs' labour  and  coft.  To  this  pur- 
ftaSariTc^Li^  beaten  and  cut  thin,  and  fo  thruft  through  with  a  double  thred,fo  that  the  pieces 

qaors.  *  thereof  may  touch  each  other  •,  then  put  them  into  a  Glafs,  and  let  the  thred  hang  out  •,  fo  ftop  up  the 
Glafs  clofe  with  a  linnen  cloth, Cotton  or  Tow', and  lute  it  up  with  Pafte  made  of  Meal  and  the  Whites 
of  Eggs,  •,  then  fet  it  up  to  the  neck  in  a  Kettle  of  Water,  but  fo  that  it  touch  not  the  bottom,-  but  let 
it  be  kept  upright  by  the  formerly  deferibed  means  i  then  make  a  gentle  fire  thereunder,  until  the 
contained  flefti  by  long  boiling  (hall  be  diftblved  into  juice,  and  that  will  commonly  be  in  fome  four 
hours  fpace.  This  being  done,  let  the  fire  be  taken  from  under  the  Kettle,  but  take  not  forth  the 
Glafs  before  the  W  ater  be  cold,  left  the  fire  being  hot  it  ftiould  be  broken  by  the  fudden  appulfe  of  the 
cold  air.  Wherefore  when  as  it  is  cold,  let  it  ^^e  opened,  and  the  thred  vi^ith  the  pieces  of  fleih  be 
drawn  forth,  fo  that  onely  the  juice  may  be  left  remaining  i  then  ftrain  it  through  a  bag,  and  aroma¬ 
tize  it  with  Sugar  and  Cinnamon,  adding  a  little  juice  of  Citron,  Verjuice  or  Vinegar,  as  it  (hall  heft 
^like  the  Patients  palat. 

After  this  manner  you  may  quickly,  eafily,  and  without  great  coft  have  and  prepare  all  forts  of 
Reftauratives,  as  well  medicated  as  fimple.  But  the  force  and  faculty  of  purging  Medicins  is  ex- 
traded  after  a  clean  contrary  manner  than  the  Oils  and  W  aters  which  are  drawn  of  aromatick  things, 
as  Sage,  Rofemary,  Thyme,  Annifeeds,  Fennel,  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Nutmegs,  and  the  like.  For  tKe 
ftrength  of  thefe,  as  that  which  is  fubtil  and  airy,  flies  upward  in  diftillation  j  but  the  ftrcngth  of 
purging  things,  as  Turbith,  Agarick,  Rhubarb,'  and  the  1  jke,  fubfides  in  the  bottom.  For  tlie  purga¬ 
tive  faculty  of  thefe  purgers  infeparably  adheres  to  the  bodies  and  fubftances. 

Nowforfweet  Waters  and  fuch  asferve  tofmooththe  skin  of  the  face,  they  may  be, diftilled  in 
Balaeo  Maria^  like  as  Rofe-water.  ■  ^ 


CHAP.  VIIJ. 


Spirit  of  Wine 
feven  times 
reftified. 


The  faculties 
of  the  Spirit 
of  wine. 


the  diftilling 
of  wine  and 
Vinegar  is  dif¬ 
ferent. 


'  Horp  to  difiilhquzVkXyOr  the  Spirits  of  T fine. 

TAke  of  good  White  or  Claret  Wine  or  Sack  which  is  not  fowre  or  mufty,  nor  otherwife  cor¬ 
rupt,  or  of  the  Lees,  that  quantity  which  may  ferve  to  All  the  Veffel  wherein  you  make  the 
diftillation  to  a  third  part  i  then  put  on  your  head  furniflied  with  the  nofe  or  pipe,  and  fo 
make  your  diftillation  in  Balnea  Maria.  The  oftner  it  is  diftilled,  (or  as  they  term  it)  redifled,  the 
more  noble  and  effedual  it  becomes.  Therefore  fome  diftil  it  feven  times  over. 

At  the  firft  diftillation  it  may  fuffice  to  draw  a  fourth  or  third  part  of  the  whole  i  to  wit,  of  twenty 
four  pints  of  Wine  or  Lees,  draw  fix  or  eight  pints  of  diftilled  liquor. 

At  the  fecond  time  the  half  part,  that  is,  three  or  four  pints. 

At  the  third  diftillation  the  half  part  again,  that  is,  two  pints  i  fo  that  the  oftner  you  diftil  it  over, 
the  lefs  liquor  you  have,  but  it  will  be  a  great  deal  the  more  efficacious.  I  do  well  like  that  the  firft 
diftillation  be  made  in  Alhes,  the  fecond  in  Balnea  Maria.  To  conclude,  that  vita  is  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  of,  neither  is  it  any  oftner  to  be  diftilled,  which  put  into  a  Spoon  or  Sawcer,  and  there  fet  wi 
fire,  burns  wholly  away  and  leaves  no  liquor  or  moifture  in  the  bottom  of  the  Veffel  i  if  you  drop  a 
drop  of  oil  into  this  fame  Water,  it  continually  falls  to  the  bottom  i  or  if  you  drop  a  drop  into  the 
palm  ofyour  hand,  it  will  quickly  vanifh  away,  which  are  two  other  notes  of  the  probation  of  this 
liquor.  ,  ' 

The  faculties  and  effeds  of  Jejua  vita  are  innumerable  •,  it  is  good  againft  the  Epilepfie,  and  all 
cold  Difeafes,  it  affwages  the  pain  of  the  Teeth,  it  is  good  for  pundurcs  and  wounds  of  the  Nerves, 
Faintings,  Swounings,  Gangrenes  and  mortifications  oftheflefh,  as  alfbput  toother  Medicins  for  a 
vehicle.  *  '  . 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  diftilling  of  Wine  and  Vinegar  j  Wine  being  of  an  airy 
and  vaporous  fubftance,  that  which  is  the  beft  and  moft  effedual  in  it,  to  wit,  the  airy  and  fiery  liquor, 
comes  from  it  prefently  at  the  firft  diftillation.  Therefore  the  refidue  that  remains  in  the  bottom 
of  the  veffel,  it  is  of  a  cold  dry  and  acrid  nature  i  on  the  contrary,  the  Water  that  comes  firft  from 
Vinegar,  being  diftilled,  is  infipid  and  flegmatick.  For  Vinegar  is  made  by  the  corruption  of  Wine, 
and  the  fegregation  of  the  fiery  and  airy  parts  i  wherefore  the  Wine  being  fowre,  there  remains  no¬ 
thing  of  the  former  fubftance  but  phlegm  j  wherefore  feeing  phlegm  is  chiefly  predominant  in  Vine¬ 
gar,  it  firft  rifes  in  diftillation.  Wherefore  he  that  hopes  to  diftil  the  Spirit  of  Vinegar,  he  muft  caft 
away  the  phlegmatick  fubftance,  that  firft  fubftance  that  firft  rifes,  and  when  by  his  tafte  he  (hall  per¬ 
ceive  the  fpirit  of  Vinegar,  he  (hall  keep  the  fire  thereunder  until  the  flowing  liquor  (hall  become  as 
thick  as  honey  j  then  mull  the  fire  be  taken  away, otherwife  the  burning  of  it  will  caufc  a  great  (link. 

The  Veffels  fit  to  diftil  Agm  Vita  and  Vinegar  arc  divers,  as  an  Alembick  or  Retort  fet  in  Sand  or 
Alhesi  aCopperorBrafsbottomofa  Still,  with  a  head  thereto,  having  a  Pipe  coming  forth  thereof 

'  ,  which 
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which  runs  into  a  Worm  or  Pipe  faftned  in  a  Barrel  or  Veflel  filled  with  cold  Water,  and  having  the 
lower  end  coming  forth  thereof  >  whofe  figure  we  (hall  give  you  when  as  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the 
drawing  of  Oils  out  of  Vegetables. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  manner  cf  Ke&ifying^  that  fir,  hoiv  to  increafe  theflrength  of  Waters  that  have  been  once  difliVed, 


TO  rcdifie  the  Waters  that  have  been  diftilled  in  Balneo  MarU^  you  muft  fet  them  in  the  Sun  -yhc  firft  way. 
in  glaffes  Well  flopped  and  half  filled,  being  fet  in  Sand  to  the  third  part  of  their  height, 
that  the  Water  waxing  hot  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  may  feparate  it  felf  from  the  phlegm 
mixed  therewith,  which  will  be  performed  in  1 2  or  1 5  days.  There  is  another  better  way  to  do  this,  -j-he  fecondf*  ’ 
which  is  to  diftil  them  again  in  Balneo  with  a  gentle  fire,  or  if  you  will  put  them  into  a  Retort  fur- 
nifhed  with  his  Receiver,  and  fet  them  upon  Chryftal  or  Iron  bowls,  or  in  an  Iron  mortar  diredly 
oppofite  to  the  beams  of  the  Sun,  as  you  may  learn  by  thefe  enfuing  figns. 


A  Ketort  vohh  his  Keceiver,jlanding  upon  Chryfial  Another  Retort  with  his  Receiver,  flanding  in  a  Mar^ 


howls, juji  oppofite  to  the  Sm-heams, 


ble  or  Iron  Mortar,  direHly  oppofite  to  the  Sun* 


CHAP.  X. 

OfViflillation  by  filtring* 


YOu  (hall  fet  three  Bafins  or  VelTcls  of  convenient  matter  in  that  fite  and  order  that  each  may 
be  higher  than  other  \  that  which  (lands  in  the  higheft  place,  (hall  contain  the  liquor  to  be 
diftilled  i  and  that  which  (lands  lowed  (hall  receive  the  diftilled  liquor.  Out  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  VelTel  (hall  hang  (hreds  or  pieces  of  Cloth  or  Cotton,  with  their  broader  ends  in  the  li¬ 
quor  or  upper  VeflTel  j  and  the  other  (harper  ends  hanging  down,  whereby  the  more  fubtil  and  defe¬ 
cate  liquor  may  fall  down  by  drops  into  the  VeflTel  that  (lands  under  it  >  but  the  groflfer  and  more  fe- 
culent  part  may  fubfide  in  th$  firft  and  fccond  VeflTel.  You  by  this  means  may  at  the  fame  time  di-  ^ 

ftil  the  fame  liquor  divers  times,  if you  place  many  Veflfels  one  under  another  after  the  fore-mentioned 
manner,  and  fo  put  (hreds  into  each  of  them,  fo  that  the  lowed  VeflTel  may  receive  the  purified  li¬ 
quor.  In  (lead  of  this  diftillation  Apothecaries  oft-times  urfe  Bags. 

Thismanner  ofdiftillation  was  invented  to  make  more  clear  and  pure  Waters,  and  all  juices  and 
compofitions,  which  are  of  fuch  a  liquid  confidence.  You  may  take  an  example  from  Lac  VirginU,  or  Virgink, 
Lhe  defeription  ofVeJJels  to  perform  the  diJliUation  or  Virgins  milk,  of  which  this  is  the 

filtration  by  Jhreds,  defeription.  R  Litharge  auri  di- 

ligenter  pulverif,  |  iij.  macerentur  in 
aceti  boni  ^  vj.  trium  horarum  jpatio, 
feorfim  etiam  in  aqua  plantag.  folani, 
rofar,  aut  commun,  fal.  infundatur  \ 
then  diftil  them  both  by  (hreds, 
then  mix  the  diftilled  liquors,  and 
you  (hall  have  that  which  for  the 
milky  whitenefs  is  termed  Virgins 
Milk )  being  good  againft  the  red- 
nefs  and  pimples  of  the  face,  as  we  cap.  44.  of 
have  noted  in  our  Antidotary.  f»A. 


A  Shews  the  Veffel, 

B  f  he  Cloths  or  Shreds. 


A  Shews  the  Retort. 

B  "The  Receiver. 

C  fhe  Chryftal  bowls. 


'  A  Shews  the  Retort. 

B  "The  Marble  or  Iron  Mortar. 
C  'the  Receiver. 
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Oil  of  Bayber- 
ries. 

Of  Eggs. 


Oil  of  St.  Johns 
Wort. 
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pyisat,  and  horp  many  tpays  there  are  to  mak^  Oils* 

YOu  may  by  three  means  efpecially  draw  to  extrad  the  Oils  that  you  defire.  The  firft  is  by 
Expreffion  i  and  fo  are  made  the  Oils  of  Olives,  Nuts,  Seeds,  Fruits,  and  the  like.  Un¬ 
der  this  is  thought  to  be  contained  Elixation,  when  as  the  beaten  materials  are  boiled  in 
Witer,  that  fo  the  Oil  may  fwim  aloft,  and  By  this  means  are  made  the  Oils  of  the  Seeds  of  Elder  and 
Dane-wort,  and  of  Bay-berries.  Another  is  by  Infufion,  as  that  which  is  by  infufing  the  parts  of 
Plants  and  other  things  in  Oils.  The  third  is  by  Diftillation,  fuch  is  that  which  is  drawn  by  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  whether  by  afeent  or  by  defeent,  or  by  cencourfe :  The  firft  way  is  known  by  all  i  now  it 
is  thus :  Take  Almonds  in  their  husks,  beat  them,  work  them  into  a  mafs,  then  put  them  into  a  bag 
made  of  hair,  orclfeof  ftrong  cloth  firft  fteeped  in  Water  or  in  white  Wine,  then  put  them  into  a 
Prefs  and  fo  extrad  their  Oil.  You  may  do  the  fame  in  Pine-apple-kernels,  Hazel-nuts,  Coco-nuts, 
Nutmegs,  Peach-kernels,  the  Seeds  of  Gourds,  and  Cucumers,  Piftick-nuts,  and  all  fuch  oily  things. 
Oil  of  Bays  may  be  made  of  ripe  Bay-berries  newly  gathered  *,  let  them  be  beaten  in  a  Mortar  and  fo 
boiled  in  a  double  Veflel,  and  then  forthwith  put  into  a  Prefs,  fo  to  extrad  Oil  as  you  do  from  Al¬ 
monds,  unlefs  you  had  rather  get  it  by  boiling  as  we  have  formerly  noted.  Oil  of  Eggs  is  made  of 
the  Yolks  of  Eggs  boiled  very  hard,  when  they  are  fo,  rub  them  to  pieces  with  your  fingers,  then 
fry  them  in  a  Pan  over  a  gentle  fire,  continually  ftirring  them  with  a  Spoon  until  they  becom  red,  and 
the  Oil  be  refolved  and  flow  from  them  >  then  put  them  into  a  hair-cloth,  and  fo  prels  forth  the  Oil. 
The  Oils  prepared  by  Infufion  are  thus  made  i  make  choice  of  good  Oil,  wherein  let  Plants,  or  Crea¬ 
tures,  or  the  parts  of  them  be  macerated  for  fome  convenient  time^,  that  is,  until  they  may  feena  to  have 
transfufed  their  faculties  into  the  Oil,  then  let  them  be  boiled,  fo  drained  or  prefled  out.  But  if  any 
aquofity  remain,  let  it  be  evaporated  by  boiling.  Some  in  compounding  of  Oils  add  Gums  to  them, 
of  which  though  we  have  formerly  Ipoken  in  our  Antidotary,  yet  have  I  thought  good  to  give  you 
this  one  example.  R:  Flor,  hyper,  ft  t^.  immittantur  in  phialam  cum  flo.  cent.  &gum.  elemi,  an.  \  ij.  elei 
com.  ft  ij.  Let  them  be  expofed  all  the  heat  of  Summer  to  the  Sun.  If  any  will  add  Aqua  vit£ 
wherein  fome  Benzoin  is  diffolved,  he  ftiall  have  a  moft  excellent  Oil  in  this  kind.  Oil  of  Maftich  is 
made  Ex  olei  rofati  f  xij,  maftich.  |  iij.  vini  optirni  5  viij..  Let  them  all  be  boiled  together  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  Wine,  then  drain  the  Oil  and  referve  it  in  a  Veflel. 


what  Oils  are 
to  be  drawn 
by  Expreflion. 


The  firft  man* 
ner  of  draw¬ 
ing  Oils  by  di* 
ftillation. 


Another  way. 


What  Oils  fall 
to  the  bottom. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  extradiing  of  Oils  of  Vegetables  hy  Diftillation. 

ALmoft  all  herbs  that  carry  their  Flowers  and  Seeds  in  an  umble,  have  feeds  of  a  hot,  fubtil, 
and  airy  fubftan^ce,  and  confcquently  oily.  Now  becaufe  the  oily  fubftancethat  is  con¬ 
tained  in  fimpfe  bodies,  is  of  two  kinds  j  therefore  the  manner  alfo  of  extrading  is  two- fold. 
For  fome  is  grofs,  earthy,  vifeous,  and  wholly  confufed  and  mixed  with  the  bodies  out  of  which  they 
ought  to  be  drawn,  as  that  which  we  have  faid  is  ufually  extraded  by  Expreflion  •,  rhis  becaufe  it 
moft  tenacioufly  adheres  to  the  grofler  fubftance  and  part  of  the  body,  therefore  it  cannot  by  reafon 
of  this  natural  grofsnefs,  be  lifted  up,  or  afeend.  Otherfome  are  of  a  ftender  and  airy  fubftance, 
which  is  eafily  fevered  from  their  body,  wherefore  being  put  to  diftillation  it  eafily  rifes :  fuch  is  the 
oily  fubftance  ^of  aromatick  things,  as  of  Juniper,  Annifeeds,  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  Cinamon,  Pepper, 
Ginger,  and  the  like  odoriferous  and  fpicy  things.  This  is  the  manner  of  extrading  Oils  out  of 
them  i  let  your  matter  be  well  beaten  and  infufed  in  water  to  that  proportion,  that  for  every  pound 
of  the  material,  there  may  be  ten  pints  of  water ,  infufe  it  in  a  Copper  bottom,  having  a  head  there¬ 
to  either  tinned  or  filvered  over,  and  furniftied  with  a  cooler  filled  with  cold  water.  Set  your  Vef- 
fel  upon  a  Fornace  having  a  fire  in  it,  or  elfe  in  Sand  or  Alhes.  Whep-as  the  water  contained  in  the 
head  ftiall  wax  hot,  you  muft  draw  it  forth,  and  put  in  cold,  that  fo  thfe  Spirits  may  the  better  be  con- 
denfed,and  may  not  flie  away ;  you  (hall  put  a  long  necked  Receiver  to  the  nofe  of  the  Alembick,  and 
you  (hall  increale  the  fire,  until  the  things,  contained  in  the  Alembick  boil. 

There  is  another  manner  of  performing  this  diftillation  :  The  matter  preferved  and  infuled  as  we 
have  formerly  declared,  (hall  be  put  in  a  brafs  or  copper  bottom  covered  with  his  head,  to  which  ftiaU 
be  fitted,  or  well  luted,  a  Worm  of  Tin  j  this  Worm  (hall  run  through  a  barrel  filled  with  cold  water, 
that  the  Liquor  which  flows  forth  with  the  Oil,  maybe  cooled  in  the  paffage  forth  >  at  the  lower  end 
of  this  W orm  you  (hall  fet  your  Receiver.  The  fire  gentle  at  the  firft,  ftiall  be  increafed  by  little  and 
little,  until  the  contained  matter,  as  we  formerly  faid,  doboiU  but  take  heed  that  you  make  not  too 
quick  or  vehement  a  fire,  for  fo  the  matter  fwelling  up  by  boiling,  may  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  con¬ 
taining  veffef,  and  fo  violently  flie  over. 

Obferving  thefe  things,  you  (hall  prefently  at  the  very  firft  fee  an  oily  moifture  flowing  forth  to¬ 
gether  with  the  waterilh.  When  the  Oil  hath  done  flowing  which  you  may  know  by  the  colour 
of  the  diftilled  liquor,  as  alfo  by  the  confiftence  and  tafte,  then  put  out  the  fire  i  and  you  may  feparate 
the  Oil  from  the  Water  by  a  little  Veflel  made  like  a  Thimble  and  tied  to  the  end  of  a  flick  >  (or, 
which  is  better,  with  a  Glafs  Funnel  or  Inftrument  madeofGlafs  for  the  fame  purpofe.J  Here  you 
muft  alfo  note  that  there  be  fome  Oils  that  fwim  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  as  Oil  of  Annifeeds  i 
otherfome  on  the  contrary,  which  fall  to  the  bottom,  as  Oil  of  Cinamon,  Mace,  and  Cloves. 

Moreover  you  muft  note  that  the  waterilh  moifturc,pr  Water  that  is  diftilled  with  Oil  of  Annifced 
and  Cinamon,  is  whiti(h,and  infuccefs  of  time,  will  in  fome  fmall  proportion  turn  into  Oil.  Alfo 
thefe  Waters  muft  be  kept  feveral,  for  they  are  far  more  excellent  than  thofe  that  are  diftilled  by  Balnea 

*  Maria  ^ 
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M*n£^  cfpecially  thofe  that  firft  c6me  forth  together  with  the  Oil.  Oils  are  of  the  fame  faculties 
with  the  bodies  from  whence  they  arc  e^ttraded,  but  much  more  effedtual :  for  the  force  which  for¬ 
merly  was  diffufed  in  many  pounds  of  this  or  that  Medicin,  is  after  dillillation  con  traded  into  a  few 
drams.  For  example,  the  faculty  that  was  difperfed  over  one  pound  of  Cloves,,  will  be  contraded 
into  two  ounces  of  oil  at  the  moft :  and  that  which  Was  in  a  pound  ofCinamon  will  be  drawn  into 
3  (5*  or  5  ij.  at  the  moll  of  Oil.  But  to  draw  the  greater  quantity  with  thelelTer  charge,  and 

without  fwr  of  breaking  the  Veflels,  whereto  GlalTes  are  fubjed,  I  like  that  you  dillil  them  in  Cop- 
per  Veflels :  for  you  need  not  fear  that  the  Oil  which  is  diftillcd  by  them  Will  contrad  an  ill  qualify 
from  the  Copper :  for  the  waterilh  moiflure  that  flows  forth  together  therewith  will  hinder  it,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  Copper  (hall  be  tinned  br  filvered  over.  I  have  thought  good  to  deifcriBe  and  fet  before 
yoUr  eyes  the  Whole  manner  of  this  operationi 

A  Forndee  with  fet  VeJJels  to  extras  the  Chymical  OiU\ 
or  Spirits  of  Sage^  Rofemary^Tyme^  Lavender^  Annifeeds-, 

Fennel  feeds^  Cloves^  Nutmegs^  Cinamon,  Pepper^  Ginger^ 
and  the  like  h  as  alfh  to  dijiil  the  fpirit  of  Wine^  of  Vi¬ 
negar  and  Aqua  Vita?;  In  jiead  of  the  Barrel  and  IVorm^ 
yon  may  ufe  a  head  with  d  bucket  or  rowler  about  it, 

Pi,' Shews  the  bottom,,  which  ought  to  he  of  Copper  and 
tinned  on  the  infide, 

B'  fhe  Head, 

C  T^he  Barrel  filed  with  cold  water  to  refigerateandcon- 
denfate  the  Water  and  Oil  that  run  through  the  Pipe 
or  Worm  that  U  put  through  it, 

D  A  Pipe  of  Braf  or  Lattin,,  or  rathet  a  Worm  off  in  run^ 
ningthrough  the  Barrel, 

E  fhe  Alembick^fet  in  theFornace  with  the  fire  under  it. 

Now  becaufe  we  have  made  mention  of  Cihamon,  The  deferip. 
Pepper,  and  other  Spices  which  grow  not  here  with  tionofPep-  ' 
us,  I  have  thought  good  to  deferibe  thefe  out  of  T^e- 
vets  Cofmography,  he  having  feen  them  growing. 

Pepper  grows  upon  Shrubs  in  India,,  thefe  Shrubs  fend 

forth  little  branches  whereon  hang  clufters  of  Berries, 
like  to  Ivy-berries,  or  bunches  of  fmall  black  Grapes  or  Currans ;  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Ci¬ 
tron-tree,  but  lharpifh  and  pricking. 

The  Indims  gather  thofe  Berries  with  great  diligence,  and  flow  them  up  in  large  Cellars,  as  foon  as 
they  come  to  perfed  maturity.  Wherefore  it  oft-times  happens  that  there  are  more  than  2  00  Ships 
Upon  the  Coaft  of  the  Xt^et  java^  an  Ifland  of  that  Country,  to  carry  thence  Pepper  and  other  Spices. 

Pepper  is  ufed  in  Antidotes  againrt  Poifons  i  it  provokes  urin,  digefls,attrads,  refolves,  and  cures  the 
bites  of  Serpents.  It  is  properly  applied  and  taken  inwardly  againfl  acoldflomach:  in  Sauces  it -rh  Ts 
helps  concodion  and  procures  appetite  :  you  muft  make  choice  of fuch  as  is  black,  heavy,  and  not  thereof 
flaccid.  The  Trees  which  bear  white ,  and  thofe  that  bear  black  Pepper,  are  fo  like  each  other,  that 
thcNatives  themfelves  know  not  which  is  which,  unlefs  when  they  have  their  fruit  hanging’upon 
them,  as  the  like  happens  upon  our  Vines  which  bear  black  and  white  Grapes. 

The  Tree  that  yields  Cinamon  grows  in  the  Mountains  oUndia^  and  hath  leaves  very  like  to  Bay-  The  CinMoa 
leaves :  branches  and  (hoots  at  certain  times  of  the  year  are  cut  from  this  Tree,  by  the  appointment  Tree, 
of  the  King  of  that  Province,  the  Bark  of  which  is  that  we  term  Cinamon.  This  is  fold  to  no  flxan- 
gcr  unlefs  at  the  Kings  pleafure,  and  hefetting  the  price  thereof,  it  is  not  lawful  for  others  to  cut 
thereof. 

Galen  writes  that  Cinamon  is  of very  fubtil  parts,  hot  in  the  third  degree,  and  partaking  of  fome  7  s/W 
aftridion  ^  therefore  it  cuts  and  diflblves  the  excrements  of  the  body,  flrengthens  the  parts,  provokes 
the  Courfes  when  as  they  flop  by  reafon  of  the  admixture  of  grofs  humours :  it  fweetens  the  breath, 
and  yields  a  fine  tafle  and  fmell  to  Medicins,  Hippocras,  and  Sauces.  Of  Cinamon  there  is  made  an 
excellent  Water  againlt  all  cold  Difeafes,  and  alfo  againfl  Swounings,  the  Plague,  and  Poifons.  The 
compofition  thereof  is  this:  Take  of  the  choiceftand  befl  Cinamon  one  pound,  beat  it  grofly,  and  a  xc  1! 
put  thereto  of  Rofe  water  four  pints,  of  white  wine  half  a  pint :  being  thus  mixed,  put  them  into  a  Cinamon 
Glafs,  and  fo  let  them  flawd  in  infufion  24  hours,  often  ftirring  of  them.  Then  diflil  them  in  Bal-  Water. 
neo  MarU,,  clofely  luting  the  Receiver  and  Veflels,  left  the  fpirit  Ihould  flic  away. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Another  manner  hew  to  draw  the  EJfence  and  Spirits  of  Herbs,,F  lowers,,  Seedsj  and  Spices  \  as  alfo  of 
Rhubarb,  Agarick^,  furbith,  HermodaHyls,  and  other  Purgers. 


YOu  may  extrad  the  Eflences  and  Spirits  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  Chapter, 
as  thus  :  Take  Sugar,  Rhubarb,  Cinamon,  or  any  other  Material  you  pleafe,  cut  it  fmall, 
or  elfe  beat  it,  then  put  it  into  a  Glafs  with  a  long  neck,  and  pour  thereupon  as  much  Aqua 
as  (hall  be  fuflicient  to  cover  the  Materials  or  ingredients,  and  to  over-top  them  fome  fingers 
bredth,  then  flop  up  the  Glafs  very  dofe,  that  no  air  enter  thereinto :  Thus  fuffer  it  to  infufe  for  eight 
days  in  Bmlneo,mth  a  very  gentle  heat  >  for  thus  the  Aquaviu  will  extrad  the  faculties  of  the  Ingre¬ 
dients 
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A  fign  that 
the  fpirit  of 
Wine  hath 
fctcht  out  the 
firength  of 
the  ingredi- 
eots. 


Ailgnthatthe 
ingredients 
hare  loft  their 
ftrength. 


dients  which  you  (hall  know  that  it  hath  done,  when  as  you  (hall  fee  it  perfedly  tin(5tured  with  the 
colour  of  the  ingredients.  The  eight  days  ended,  you  (hall  put  this  fame  ^qua  vit£  into  another 
VclTel  filled  with  the  like  quantity  of  the  fame  materials  prepared  after  the  fame  manner,  that  it  may 
alfo  take  forth  the  tindure  thereof,  and  do  thus  three  or  four  times,  until  the  Aqua  viu  be  deeply  tin- 
(^ured  with  the  colour  of  the  infufed  Ingredients. 

But  if  the  materials  from  whence  youdefire  toextrad  this  fpirit  or  clTence,  be  of  great  price,  as 
'Lignum  Aloes,  Rhubarb,  &c.  you  muft  not  think  it  fufficient  to  infufe  it  once  onely,  but  you  muft  go 
over  it  twice,  or  thrice,  until  all  the  efficacy  he  extraded  out  thereof-,  you  rrtay  know  that  it  is  all 
wholly  infipid. 

Thefe  things  thus  done,  as  is  fitting,  put  all  the  liquor  tindured  and  furnifhed  with  the  colour  and 
ftrenghk  of  the  Ingredients,  into  an  Alembick,  filled  and  clofely  luted  to  its  head,  and  fo  put  into  Bal¬ 
neum  MarU,  that  fo  you  may  extrad  or  draw  off. the  Aqua  vita,  to  keep  for  the  like  purpofe,  and  fb 
you  (hall  have  the  fpirit  and  elfence  remaining  in  the  bottom. 

Now  if  you  defire  to  bring  this  extrad  to  the  height  of  honey,  fet  it  in  an  earthy-pot  well  leaded, 
upon  hot  afhes,  fo  that  the  thin  part  thereof  may  be  evaporated,  for  thus  at  length  you  (hall  have  a 
moft  noble  and  effedual  elfence  of  that  thing  which  you  have  diftilled,  whereof  one  fcruple  will  be 
more  powerful  in  purging,  than  two  or  three  drams  of  the  thing  it  felf. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

How  to  extrad  Oil  out  of  Gums,condenfed  Juices,  and  Rofins,  as  alfo  out  offome  Woods, 

All  Oils  that  are  drawn  out  of  Gums,  Oily  Woods,  and  Metals,  arc  extraded  by  that  velTel 
which  we  vulgarly  term  a  Retort.  It  mult  be  made  of  Glafs,  or  Jug-metal, well  leaded,  and 
offuchbignefs  as  (hall  be  convenient  for  the  operation  you  intend,  though  commonly  it 
(hould  be  made  to  hold  feme  gallon  and  an  half  of  water  *,  the  neck  thereof  muft  be  a  foot  and  a  half 
or  at  leaft  a  foot  long.  The  Receiver  is  commonly  a  Vial  whercinto  the  neck  of  the  Retort  is  fit¬ 
ted  and  inferred.  Then  the  Retort  (hall  be  fet  in  an  earthen  filled  with  aihes,  or  Sand,  and  fo  fet  into 
a  Fornace ,  as  you  may  fee  by  this  Figure. 

•  "the  figure  of  a  Fornace,  with  his  earthen  Pan  and  Receiver. 

A  Shews  the  Fornace.  B  The  earthen  Pan  or  Vejfel  to 
fet  the  Retort  in.  C  The  Retort  or  Cucurb'ite,  DThe, 

Receiver, 

Of  Gums,  fome  are  liquid,  fome  folid  j  and  of  the 
folid,  fome  are  more  folid  than  otherfome  *,  thofe  that 
are  folid  are  more  troublefom  to  diftil  than  the  liquid, 
for  they  are  not  fo  eafily  dilTolved  or  melted,  neither 
do  they  yield  fo  well  to  the  fire,  fo  that  oft-times  they 
are  burnt  before  they  be  dilTolved  s  whence  it  is  that 
fome  for  every  pound  of  folid  Gum,  add  two  or  three 
pounds  of  moft  clear  and  liquid  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Belides,  liquid  things  are  alfo  hard  to  be  diftilled,  be- 
caufe  when  as  they  come  to  be  through-hot  at  the  fire, 
they  fwell  up  fo  much,  that  they  exceed,  or  run  out  of 
the  Retort,  and  fo  fall  into  the  Receiver,  as  they  were 
put  into  the  Retort,  e('pecially  if  lo  be  that  the 
fire  be  too  hot  at  the  firft.  Many  to  (hun  this  incon¬ 
venience,  add  to  the  things  put  into  the  Retort,  fome 
Sand,  as  it  were  to  balaft  it  withal, 

^  Oil  of  Rofin  and  Turpentine  is  thus  made  i  Take  two  or  three  pounds  of  Turpentine  and  put  it 
into  a  Retort  ofXuch  largenefs  that  three  parts  thereof  might  remain  empty,  and  for  every  pound  of 
Turpentine  add  three  or  four  ounces  of  Sand  i  then  place  the  Retort  in  an  earthen  Pan  filled  with  (if- 
ted  alhes,  and  fet  it  upon  the  Fornace  as  is  fit,  and  to  the  neck  thereof  fit  and  clofely  lute  a  Receiver. 
Laftly,  Kindle  there-under  a  foft  fire  at  the  firft,  left  the  contained  materials  (hould  run  over  i  increafe 
this  fire  by  little  and  little,  and  take  heed  that  the  things  become  not  too  hot  on  a  fudden.  At  the 
firft  a  clear  and  acid  liquor  will  drop  out,  wherein  a  certain  fediment  ufes  to  concrete  i  then  will  flow 
forth  a  moft  clear  oil,  fomewhat  refcmbling  the  watry  and  phlegmatickdiqoor :  then  muft  the  fire  be 
fomewhat  increafed,  that  the  third  oily,  clear,  thin,  and  very  golden  coloured  liquor  may  rife  and 
dirtil :  but  then  alfo  a  clearer  and  more  violent  fire  muft  be  raifed,  that  fo  you  may  extract:  an  Oil, 
that  will  be  red  like  a  Carbuncle,  and  of  a  confidence  indifferently  thick.  Thus  therefore  you  may 
extract  four  kinds  of  Liquors  out  of  Turpentine,  and  receive  them  being  different  infeveral  Recei¬ 
vers  i  yet  I  judge  it  better  to  receive  them  all  in  one,  that  fo  by  diftilling  them  again  afterwards  you 
may  feparate  your  defired  Oil  j  dow  there  will  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  Oil  flow  from  a  pound  of 
Turpentine.  This  kind  of  Oil  is  elfedfual  againft  the  Pallic,  Convulfions,  Punctures  of  the  Nerves, 
and  wounds  of  all  the  nervous  parts. 

But  you  (hall  thus  extrat3:  Oil  out  of  Wax ;  Take  one  pound  of  Wax,  melt  it,  and  put  it  into  a 
Glafs  Retort  fet  in  Sand  or  Alhes,  as  we  mentioned  a  little  before  in  drawing  Oil  of  Turpentine,  then 
diftil  it,  by  increafing  the  fire  by  degrees.  There  diftils  nothing  forth  of  Wax,  belides  an  oily  fub- 
ftance  and  a  little  Phlegma,  yet  portion  of  this  oily  fubftance  prefently  concretes  into  a  certain  butter¬ 
like  matter,  which  therefore  would  be  diftilled  over  again :  you  may  draw  ^  vj.  or  vij.  of  Oil  from 
one  pound  of  Wax.  This  Oil  is  effectual  againft  Contufions,  and  alfo  very  good  againft  cold  affedfs. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  extramng  Oil}  eut  rf  the  harder  forts  of  Gums  h  as  Myrrh,  Majli'ch,  Franhincenfe,  mdthe  like. 

SOme  there  be  who  extract  thefe  kinds  of  Oils  with  the  Retort  iet  in  Afhes  or  Sand,  3;$  we  men- 
tioned^  in  the  former  Chapter,  of  more  liquid.  Gums,  adding  for  every  pound  of  Gum 

two  pints  Aqua  Vit£,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  then  let  theminfule 
for  eight  or  ten  days  in  Balneo  MarU,  or'elfe  in  Horfedungi  then  fet  it  todidil  in  a  Retort;  Now 
this  is  the  true  manner  of  making  Oils  of  Myrrh  i  Take  Myrrh  made  into  fine  Powder,  and  there- 
with  fill  hard  Eggs  in  head  of  their.  Yolks,  being  taken  out  •,  then  place  the  Eggs  upon  a  Gridiron,  oiUf  MyS,’ 
or  luch  like  Oiate,  in  lome  moil'l  place,  as  a  Cellar,  and  fet  under  them  a  Leaden'-earthen  pan  j  the 
Myrrh  Will  diffolve  into  an  oily  water,  which  being  prefently  put  into  a  Glafs  and  well  ftopped,'With 
an  equal  quantity  of  redfified  Aqua  Fit£ ,  and  fo  fet  forthree  or  four  moneths  in  hot  Horfe  dung 
which  palt,  thevelTel  (liall  betaken  forth,  andfofiopped  that  the  contained  liquor  may  be  poured 
into  an  Alembick,  for  there  will  certain  grols  fetling  by  this  means  remain  in  tlie  bottom ,  then  (et 
your  Alcmbick  in  and  (b  draw  oif  the  AqtiaVit£  and  phlegmatick  liquor,  and  there  will  re- 
niain  in  the  bottom,  a  pure  and  clear  Oil,  whereto  you  may  give  a  curious  colour  by  mixing  there-  how  m  piveir 
with  fome  Alkanet,  and  a  fmell  by  dropping  thereinto  a  little  Oil  of  Sage,  Cinamon,  or  Cloves.  a  pleating  cor 
Nowletuslnew  the  Compolition  and  manner  of  making  of  Balfams,  by  giving  you  one  or  two  lour  and  fmelll 
exampless  the  firfi:  of  which  is  taken  out  of  Vefalius  his  Surgery  >  and  is  this, 

]kT^crebinth.opffh).  ol.laur,  fiv.  gum.  elem.^  iv.  \^ .  thuris,  myrrh  £,  gum.  heder£,  centaur,  majoris,  Fefdim  his 
ligni  aloes,  an.  5  ii  j.  galanga,  caryophyl.  confol  id£  major  is ,  Cinamoni,  nucis  mofchdt.  zedoari£,  zinzib.  distant-  ^*^^*®* 
ni  albi,  an.  5  j.  olei  vermium  terrejirium,  5  ij.  aqua  tnt£  It  vj. 

The  manner  of  making  it  is  thus  s  Let  all  thefe  things  be  beaten  and  made  fmall,  and  fo  infufed 
tor  three  days  fpace  in  AquaViu,  then  difiilled  in  a  Retort,  julf  as  we  faid  you  muft  difiil  Oil  of 
Turpentine  and  Wax.  There  vyill  flow  hence  three  forts  of  Liquors  *,  the  firft  waterilh  and  clear, 
the  other  thin  and  of  pure  golden  colour,  the  third  of  the  colour  of  a  Carbuncle,  which  is  the  true 
Balfam.  The  firfi:  liquor  is  effectual  againfl:  the  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  coming  of  a  cold  caufe,  for 
that  it  cuts  phlegm  and  difculfes  flatulencies  s  the  fecond  helps  frefli  and  hot  bleeding  wounds,  as  alfo 
the  Palfie  s  the  third  is  chiefly  elfedfual  againfl  thefe  fame  eflfeds.  The  compofition  of  the  follow-  ,  • 

ing  Balfamum  is  out  of  Fallopius,  and  is  this.  R:  terebinth.  clar£,  ft  ij.  olei  defemine  Uni,  ft  j.  refm£pi-  TaVofm  his 

§  '^ij*  thuris,  myrrh£, aloes,  majiichet,farcocol.  an.  ^  iij.  mads  ligni  aloes,an.  ^  ij.  croci  ^  p,.  Let  them 
all  be  put  into  a  glafs  Retort,  fet  in  alhes  and  fo  diflilled,  Firft  there  will  come  forth  a  clear  water, 
then  prefently  after  a  reddifti  oil,  mofl  profitable  for  wounds. 

Now  you  muft  know  that  by  this  means  we  may  eafily  diftil  all  Axungiaes,  Fats,  parts  of  Crea¬ 
tures,  Woods,  all  kinds  of  Barks  and  Seeds,  if  fo  be  that  they  be  firfi  macerated  as  they  ought  to 
be,  yet  fb  that  there  will  come  forth  more  watry  than  oily  humidity.  Now  for  that  we  formerly  what  Fran* 
frequently  mentioned  thus  or  Frankincenfe,  I  have  here  thought  good  out  oithevetsQoBmo^xz-  is. 

phy  to  give  you  the  Defeription  of  the  Tree  from  which  it  flows.  The  Frankincenfe  Tree  (faith  he) 
grows  naturally  in  Arabia,  refembles  a  Pine,  yielding  a  moifture  that  is  prefently  hardned,  and  it  con¬ 
cretes  into  whitifti  clear  grains,  fatty  within,  which  call  into  the  fire,  take  flame.  Now  Frankin¬ 
cenfe  is  adulterated  with  Pine-rofin  and  Gum,  which  is  the  caufe  that  you  (hall  feldom  find  that 
with  us,  as  it  is  here  deferibed  •,  you  may  find  out  the  deceit  thus,  for  that  neither  Rofin  nor  any 
other  Gum  takes  flame  >  for  Rofin  goes  away  in  fmoke,  but  Frankincenfe  prefently  burns.  The 
fmell  alfo  bewrays  the  counterfeit,  for  it  yields  no  grateful  fmell  as  Frankincenfe  doth.  The  Ara¬ 
bians  wound  the  Tree  that  fo  the  liquor  may  the  rao^eieadily  flow  forth,  whereof  they  make  great  The  faculties 
gain.  ^  It  fills  up  hollow  ulcers  and  cicatrizes  them  •,  wherefore  it  enters  as  a  chief  ingredient  into 
artificial  Balfam  5  Frankincenfe  alone  made  into  Powder  and  applied,  ftanches  thebloud  that  flows 
out  of  the  wounds.* 

Matthiolus  {tiih,  that  it  being  mixed  with  Fullers-earth,  and  oil  of  Rofes,  is  a  fingular  remedy 
againfl  the  inflammation  of  the  Brefts  of  Women  lately  delivered  of  child. 


CHAP.  ■  XVI. 

the  making  of  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

TAke  ten  pounds  of  Vitriol,  which  being  rnade  into  Powder, 'put  it  into  an  eakhenpot,  and  f  he  fign  of 
fet  it  upon  hot  coals  until  it  be  calcined,  which  is  when  as  it  become:^  reddilh  s  after  fome  perfeftly  caV 
'five  or  fix  hours,  when  as  it  fhall  be  throughly  cold,  break  the  pot,  and  let  the  Vitriol  be  vitriol, 
again  made  into  Powder,  thatfo  it  may  be  calcined  again,  and  you  (ball  do  thus  fb  often  and  long 
until  it  (hall  be  pcrfedlly  calcined,  which  is  when  as  it  ftiall  be  exactly  red  i  then  let  it  be  made  into 
Powder,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  Retort,  like  that  wherein  Aquafortis  is  ufually  drawn,  adding 
for  every  pound  of  your  calcined  Vitriol  of  Tile-lherds,  or  powdered  Brick  one  quarter  j  then  put 
the  Retort  furnilhed  with  its  Receiver  into  a  Fornace  of  Reverberation,  always  keeping  a  flrong 
fire,  and  that  for  the  fpace  of  48  hours,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  manner  and  plenty  of-diflil- 
ling  liquor.  You  lhall  know  the  diftillation  is  finifhedwhen  as  the  Receiver  (hall  begin  to  recover 
his  native  perfpicuity,  being  not  now  filled  with  vaporous  fpirits,  wherewith  as  long  as  the  humour 
diftills  it  is  replenilhed  and  looks  white.  ; 
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*  A  Fornac^oT  Keverherathnfufnijhed  rvith  hU  F-c  tort  and  Rece/z/er* 

Now  for  ths  Receiver  there  are  two  things  ' 
to  be  obferved.  The  firfi:  is,  that  it  be  great  and 
very  capacious,  that  it  may  not  be  diftended 
and  broken  by  the  abundant  flowing  of  vapo¬ 
rous  fpirits,  as  it  doth  oft-times  happen  j  ano¬ 
ther  thing  is,  that  you  fet  it  in  a  veffel  filled 
with  cold  water,  left  it  (hould  be  broken  by 
being  over-hot  i  you  may  eafily  perceive  all 
this  by  this  Figure. 
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A  Shews  the  Fornace, 

B  ‘the  Retort, 

C  "the  Receiver, 

b  the  Vefel  filled  with  cold  Water, 


CHAP.  XVII. 

A  table  or  Catalogue  of  Medicins  and  Jufiruments  fervingfor  the  Cure  of  Difeafes, 

MEdicins  and  Medicinal  meats  fit  for  the  cure  of  Difeafes,  are  taken  from  living  Creatures, 
Plants,  and  Minerals.  From  living  Creatures  are  taken  ,  Horns^  Hoofs,  Hairs,  Feathers, 
Shells,  Sculls,  Scales,  Sweats,  Slilns,  Fats,  Flejh,  Bloud,Fntrails,Vrm,  Bones,  Extreme  parts. 
Heart,  Liver,  Lungs,  Brain,  Womb,  Seeundine,  tefiicles.  Fizzle,  Bladder,  Sperm,  tail.  Coats  of  the  Ventricle, 
Exfi’irations,Brifiles,  Silk^,  Webs,  teah.  Spittle,  Honey,  Wax,  Eggs,  Mtlk^,  Butter,  Cheefe,  Marrow,  Rennet, 
Smells  whether  they  be  ftinking  or  fweet,  as  alfo  Poifons  :  whole  Creatures  themfelves  :  as,  Foxes, 
Whelps,  Hedg~hogs,Frogs,W orms.  Grabs,  Cray-fijhes,  Scorpions,  Horjleeches,  Swallows,  Dungs, 

From  Plants,  that  is.  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbs,  are  taken ,  Roots,  Mofi,  Fith,  Siens,  Buds,  Stalks, 
Leaves,  Flowers,  Cups,  Fibers,  or  Hairy  threads.  Ears, Seeds,  Barh^,  Wood,  Meal,  Juices,  tears.  Oils,  Gums, 
Rofins,  Rottennejl,  Maji or  SpiJJament,  Manna,  which  falling  dowh  like  bew  upon  Plants  prefently  con¬ 
cretes.  Whole  Plants,  zs  Mallows, Onions,  dec. 

Metals  or  Minerals  are  taken  either  from  the  Water  or  Earth,  and  are  either  kinds  of  Earth,  Stones, 
or  Metals,  &c.  The  kinds  of  Earth  are ,  Bole-Armenick^,  terra  figillata.  Fuller s~earth.  Chalky,  Ok^r, 
Flafier,  Lime,  Now  the  kinds  of  Stones  are,  Flints,  Lapis  Judaicus,  Lapis  Lyncis,  the  Fumice,  Lapis 
Haematites,  Amiantns,  Galad:ites,  Spunge-fiones,  Diamonds,  Sapphire,  Chryfolite,  topace,  Load-Jione,  the 
Pyrites  or  Fire-ftone,  Alabajier,  Marble,  Graftal,  and  many  other  precious  Stones.  The  kinds  of  Salts 
as  well  Natural  as  Artificial  are ,  Common  Salt,  Sal  Nitrum,  Sal  Alkali,Sal  Ammoniacum,5'^j:/f  ofVrin, 
Salt  of  tartar,  and  generally  all  Salts  that  may  be  made  of  any  kind  of  Plants.  Thofe  that  are  com¬ 
monly  called  Minerals,  are ,  Marchafite,  Antimony,  Mufcovy-glafi,  tuny,  Arfnick^,  Orpiment,  Lazure,  or 
Blue,  Rofe~agar,  Brimjione,  ^uick^filver.  White  Coperas,  ChalcitU,  Pfory,  Roman  Vitriol,  Colcother,  Vitriol  or 
Green  Coperas,  Alumen  fciilile.  Common  Alum,  Alumen  Rotundum,  Alumen  liquidum,  Alumcn  plumo- 
fum.  Borax  or  Burrace,  Bitumen,  Naptha,  Cinnabaris,  or  Vermilion,  Litharge  dfGold,  Litharge  of  Silver, 
Chryfocolla,  Scandaracha,  Red  Lead,  White  Lead,  and  divers  other.  Now  the  Metals  themfelves  ate, 
Gold,  Silver,  Iron,  Lead,  tin,  Brafi,  Copper,  Steel,  Lattin,  and  fuch  as  arife  from  thefei  as  the  Scales, 
Verdigreafe,  Rufi,  dec.  Now  from  the  W aters,  as  the  Sea,  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Fountains,  and  the  mud 
of  thefe  Waters,  are  taken  divers  Medicins,  as  White  and  Red  Coral,  Pearls,  and  infinite  other  things 
which  Nature  the  Hand-maid  of  the  great  Archited  of  this  World,  hath  produced  for  the  cure  of  Dif¬ 
eafes  >  fo  that  into  what  part  foever  you  turn  your  eyes,  whether  to  the  furface  of  the  Earth,  or  the 
bowels  thereof,  a  great  multitude  of  Remedies  prefent  themfelves  to  your  view.  The  choice  of  all 
which  is  taken  from  their  fubftance,  or  quantity,  quality,  adion,  place,  feafon,  fmell,  tafte,  fight,  figure, 
and  weight,  other  circumftances,  as  Stflvius  hath  abundantly  (hewed  in  his  Book  written  upbn  this 
Subjedt.  Of  thefe  Simples  are  m^oe  divers  Compdfitions  i  as,  CoUyria,  Caputpurgia,  Eclegmata, 
Dentifrices,  Dentifcalpia,  Apophkgmattfmi,  Gargarifms,  Pills,  Boles,  Potions,  Emplajiers,  Vnguents,  Cerats, 
Liniments,  Embrocations,  Fomentations,  Epithemes,  Attradives,  Refolvers,  Suppuratives,  Emollients,  Mun- 
dificatives,  Incarnatives,  Cicatrizers,  Putrifiers,  Corrofives,  Aglutinatives,  Anodynes,  Apozemes,  Julips,  Sy^ 
rups.  Powders,  tablets,  Opiats,  Conferves,  Preferves,  Confe&ions,  Rowls,Vomits,  Sternutatories,  Sudorifickp, 
Clyjhrs,  Peffaries,Suppofitories,  Fumigations,  trochifees,  Frontrails,  Caps,  Stomachers,Bags,Baths,  Half¬ 
baths,  Vit'gins  Milk^,  Fuci,  Pications,  Depilatories,  Veficatories,Potential  Cauteries, Nofe-gays,F ans,Cano- 
pies,  extended  cloths  to  make  wind.  Artificial  Fountains  to  diftilor  drop  down  Liquors. 

Now  thofe  that  are  thought  to  be  nourifhing  Medicins  are,  Refl:auratives,Cullifes,Exprefiions,GelIies, 
Ptifans,  Barly-creams,  Panadoes,  Almond  mi\.  March-panes,  Wafers,  Hydrofacchar,  Hydromel,  and  fuch 
other  drinks  i  Mucilages,  Oxymel,  Oxycrate,Rofe-Vinegar,  HydrAium,  Metheglin,  Sider,Drinkpf  Cervi¬ 
ces,  Ale,  Beer,  Vinegar,  Verjuice,  Oil,  Steeled  Water,  Water  brewed  with  Bread-crums,  Hippocras,  Perry,  and 
fuch  like. 

W  aters  and  diftilled  Oils,  and  divers  other  Chymical  Extractions :  As  the  Waters  and  Oils  of  hot, 
drie  aqd  aromatick  things,  drawn  in  a  Copper  Alembick,  with  a  cooler,  with  ten  times  as  much  wa¬ 
ter  in  weight  as  of  Herbs  ^  now  the  Herbs  muft  be  drie,  that  the  diftillation  may  the  better  fucceed. 

Waters  are  extracted  out  of  Flowers  put  into  a  Retort,  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  or  of  Dung,  or  of 
an  heap  of  prelfed-out  Grapes,  or  by  Balneo,  if  there  be  a  Receiver,  put  and  clofely  luted  thereto.  All 
kinds  of  Salt  of  things  calcined,  diifolved  in  Water,  and  twice  or  thrice  filtred,  that  fo  they  may  be¬ 
come  more  pure  and  fit  to  yield  Oil. 

,  Other 
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Other  biftillations  are  made  either  in  Cellars  by  the  coldnefs  or  moiftnefs  of  the  place,  the  things 
being  laid  either  upoil  a  Marble,  or  ellehanged  up  in  a  Bag  i  ^nd  thus  is  made  Oil  of  Tartar,  and  of 
Salts,  and  Other  thhigs  bfan  aluminous  nature.  -  -  -  - 

Bones  muft  be  diftilleA;by  defcent,  or  by  the  joining  together  of  VclTels.  All  Woods,  Roots,  Barks, 

Shells  ofFiflies,  and  Seed, or  Grains, a§  of  Corn,  Broom,Beans,'  and  other  things  whofe  juice  cannot  be 
got  out  by  expreffion,n[iuft.be  diftilled  by  defcent,  or  by  the  joining  together  of  Veffels  in  a  Rever¬ 
beratory  Fornace. 

Metals  calcined  and  having  acquired  the  Nature  of  Salt,  ought  to  be  diffolved  and  filtred,  and  thei^ 
evaporated  till  they  be  drie »  then  let  them  be  diffolved  in  diftilled  Vinegar,  and  then  evaporated  and 
dried  again  »  for  fo  they  will  eafily  diftil  in  a  Cellar  upon  a  Marble  or  in  a  Bag.  Or  elite  by  putting 
them  into  a  glaffie  Retort,  and  fetting  it  in  Sand,  and  fo  giving  Fire  thereto  by  degrees,  until  all  the 
watery  humidity  be  diftilled  j  then  change  the  Receiver,  and  lute  another  clofe  to  the  Retort,  then 
increafe  the  Fire  above  and  below,  and  thus  there  will  flow  forth  an  Oil  very  red  coloured.  Thus  are 
all  Metalline  things  diftilled,  as  Alums,  Salts,  &c. 

Gums,  AxmgU^  and  generally  all  Roiins,  are  diftilled  by  a  Retort  fet  in  an  earthen  Veffel  filled 
with  Afhes  upon  a  Fornace  j  now  the  fire  muft  be  inereafed  by  little  and  little  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  condition  of  the  diftilled  matters. 

The  Veffels  and  Inftrumcnts  ferving  for  Diftillation  are  commonly  thefe. 

Bottoms  of  Alemhiclq,  "The  heads  of  them^from  vphence  the  liquors  drop.  Kejrigeratories.  Vejfelsfor 
fublimation,  F  or  reverberation.  For  dijUUing  by  defcent.  Crucibles  and  another fitchi  Vejfelsfor 
Calcination^  Hair-Jirainers-y  BagSy  Earthen  Flatters.  Veffels  for  circulation^  as  Pelicans^  Earthen  Bafins 
for  filtringy  FornaceSy  the  feeret  fornaces  of  FhilofopherSy  the  Philo fophers  Eggy  Cucurbites  RetortSy  Bolt~ 
headsy  VrinalSyReceiverSyVeffels  fo  fitted  together  that  the  lovpermofi  receives  the  month  of  the  uppermoff 
vahence  they  may  be  termed  conjoined  Veffels  :  they  are  ufed  in  dijiilling  per  defcenfum.  Marbs  exquifitely 
fnoothfor  dijiillations  to  be  made  in  Cellars,  Pots  to  diffolve  calcined  Metals  in. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Surgeons  Inftruments  mentioned  in  this  whole  Work. 

Rings  ^herein  little  Lancets  lie  hid,  to  open  Impofihumes.  frunh^  or  hollow  Infiruments  going  with  firings. 

A  ventyor  cooler  for  ^  the  womb  made  liks  ^  Beffary.  Hollow  Rents.  Sundry  CauterieSy  as  flaty  round, 
jharp-pointedy  cuttingy  &c.  ConJiri&ory  rings  to  twitch  or  bind  the  Columella.  Speculum  Oris,  Ocul.  Ani, 

Uteri.  A  Rrunk^or  Pipe  with  an  aHual  Cautery  in  it.  Crooked  Knives.  A  Pipe  inform  of  a  ^ill.  ‘  Divers 
RruffeSy  with  one  or  more  boljiers.  A Jhoulder-band  to  be  put  about  the  neck^  to  hold  up  a  Rrufi.  A  Needle  to 
draw  through  a  golden  Wiery&c.  Pipes  withfenefiels,  and  Needles  fit  for  futures.  Cutting  Mullets.  Mullets 
onely  fo  hold  and  not  to  cut.  Mullets  to  tak^  forth  filinters  of  bones.  Mullets  to  draw  Reeth.  An  Incifwn  kliife. 

Scrapers  to  plain  orfmooth  the  bones y  orelfe  to  cut  them.  Cutting  or  hollow  Scrapers.  A  leaden  Mallet  to 
drive  the  Scrapers  or  Chizzels  into  the  fcull.  A  Gimblet  in  (hape  and  ufcy  refembling  that  which  Coopers  ufe 
to  lift  upthefunkjiaves  of  their  cask^withall.  Levatories  of  which  k^nd  vs  the  three-footed  one.  Old  Le-. 
vatorieSy  which  tak^n  up  by  their  handles,  and  their  tongues  being  put  under  the  depreji  boneSylift  them  up. Saws. 

A  DefquamatoryRrepan.  Pliers  to  tak^  forth  filifiters  of  bones.  A  Gimblet  to  perforate  the  sk^ll.  ARrepari 
fit  to  divide  the  sk^ll,  with  the  Scrue,  Point,  or  Piercer,  Brace,  and  Cover  or  Cap,  that  keeps  it  from  running  in 
too  far.  A  Plate  to fet  one  foot  of  the  Compafi  upon.  A  cutting  pair  ofCompaffes  both  open  and  (hut,  a  fit  in- 
ftrument  to  deprefi  the  Dux2i  Mditcx  without  hurting  thereof.  A  Syringe  to  mak^  injeuion  withall.  A  pair  of 
Pincers  with  holes  through  them  to  tak^  up  the  shfn  for  making  a  Seton.  Setons  as  well  drie  as  moijhied  with  1 

ointments.  Rhe  Beaks  of  Crows,  Parats,  S  watts,  Duckj,  Lizards,  Cranes,  are  either  fir  ait,  crooked,  toothed,  or  J 

fmooth.  Catch-bullets,  and  Pliers  to  dr  aw  forth  pieces  of  mail,  and  filinters  of  bones  that  lie  deep  in.  Hollow  .  j 

and  fmooth  D  Haters  diverfly  made  for  the  different  wounds  of  the  parts.  Probes  fit  for  to  put  flamulaes  into 
wounds  '-i  and  thefe  are  either firait  or  crooked,  perforated  or  unperforated.  Scrued  Mullets  to  draw  forth  bar^ 
bed  heads  of  arrows,  and  the  lik^.  Lancets  to  let  bloud,  and  fcarifie,  as  well  firait  as  crooked.  A  Pyulcos,  or 
Matter-drawer.  Ligatures,  Bands,  Swathes,  Rhongs  of  Leather,  JVoollen,  Linnen,  round,  flit,  f own  together. 

Again  fome  are  upper  binders,  other  under-binders.  Again,  thefe  are  either  expreffing  or  elfe  containing,  and  that 
either  the  applied  Medicin,  or  the  lips  of  wounds,  or  members  pit  in  afit  pojiure,  which  therefore  they  call  a 
SarcotickLigature.  Rhred,  Bottoms  or  Clews  ofRhred  or  Tam.  Pledgets,  Comreffes,  Boljiers,  doubled  Cloths, 

Ferulae,  or  Splints.  Caffes,Boxes,Jun]q,  Gloffocomies.  Ambi,  a  kfnd  ofGloffocomy,  A  Fully  with  its  wheels, 
and  wooden,  and  iron  Pins  whereon  the  wheels  may  run.  Ropes  as  well  to  draw  and  extend,  as  hold  up  the 
member,  &CC.  Scrue-pins,  A  Handvice,  Hook^,  Buttons  or  Stays  to  faflen  tothe  skfii  to  hold  together  the  lip^ 
of  the  wouds.  Lint  cufhions.  Pillows,  Linnen  Cloths.  Files,  Dentifcalpia,  Dentifricia,  Dentifpicia.  Cathe- 
terSyCuiders  of  the  Werk^  A  Bathing  Chair  or  Seat,  Bathing  Rubs,  HalfRubs,Caldrons,  Funnels,  with  all 
other  circumflances  belonging  to  a  Bath.  Stoves,  err  Hot-houfes  to  fweat  in.  Cocks  to  turn  and  let  out  W iter. 

A  Gimblet  to  break^the  Stone.  Hook^t  Hollow  Probes  fit  on  the  upper  fides.  IVinged  Iniiruments  to  draw 
forth  jiones.  An  Infirument  to  cleanfe  the  Bladder.  Spatulaes  jiraight  and  crooked.  Cuppin^g-glaffes,  Horns, 

Pipes,  or  Catheters  to  wear  Caruncles.  Artificial  members,  as  Eyes  of  Gold  enamelled,  dec.  AnVrinal  or 
Cafe  to  fave  the  water  in.  An  Artificial  Tard.  Crutches,  Nipples,  or  Leaden  Covers  for  fore  Brefis.  Griffins 
Ralons  to  draw  forth  a  Molz  out  of  the  IVomb.  A  SuckfigGlafto  draw  a  Breji  withall.  Peffaries  both  long 
and  oval.  Syringes  to  give  Glyjiers,  as  alfo  to  maks 
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The  Effigies  of  HIT  TO  CTJTE  S  of  CO  OS^ 
the  Prince  of  Physicians. 


_ ,  J  '  (  .  ■  Ui. 


r  ,, 


T  Hippocrates, fuperba 

X  •  SoimmquamfleBereTpguopeSf 
Cecropidae  front i  ex  auro  fulgent e  coronarti 
Tromeriti  memores  impofuere  tua. 

Gratia  fed  levis  efl  j  Aftau  tantUs  Athenis 
Jfecfuit  htnc  uni  quhm  tibi  partus  horns. 

^hfam  quod  qua  recreent  languentia  corpora  morbo 
T  aonias  fueris  promere  largus  opes  i 
Sed  tua  tarn  fundit^  quhm  magni  machina  Mundi 
Gratia f  ^  infgnis  tarn  tua  famaiiolat. 

Bon.  G  r  a.  Tarif. Medic. 
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•  ,  ^  -  T  ^ 

Select  Aphorisms  (Concerning  .SURGE RYj 

Colleiled  out  of  the  Aphorifms  of  the 

great  H  I  9  T  0  C  T  E  S. 

Aphor  27.\T  7  Hofoever  being  fuppurate  or  hydropical,  are  burnt,  or  cut  therefore,  if  all  the  Mat- 
La  6  *  W  ter  or  Water  flow  forth  at  once,  they  certainly  die. 

3 1’  6.  The  drinking  of  Wine,  or  a  Bath,  Fomentation,  Bloud-letting,  or  Purging,  help  the  pains 

38^  ^6,%uch  as  have  hidden,  or  not  ulcerated  Cancers,  had  better  not  to  cure  them.  For  healed, 
they  quickly  die  s  not  cured,  they  live  the  longer. 

5.  5.  Gouty  pains  ufually  ftir  in  the  Spring  and  Fall. 

28.  6.  Eunuchs  are  not  troubled  with  the  Gout,  neither  do  they  become  bald. 

Ap.  6.  Whofoever  are  troubled  with  the  Gout,  have  eale  in  forty  days,  the  inflammation  ceaGng. 
66.5.  In  great  and  dangerous  Wounds,  if  no  fwelling  appear,  it  is  ill. 

67.  s*  Soft  tumours  are  good,  but  crude  ones  ill.  ,  ...  .  i 

25.  6.  For  an  Eryfipelas,  or  Inflammation  to  return  from  without  inwards,  it  is  not  good  •,  but  to 

come  from  within  outwards,  is  very  good.  ^ 

7.  An  Eryfipelas  coming,  upon  the  bearingofa  bone,  is  evil.  _ 

20.  7.  Putrefadionor  fuppurationcominguponanErj!//pe/i?x,  is  ill. 

21.  6.  If  or  Hsemorrhoids  happen  to  fuch  as  are  mad,  their  madnels  ceafes. 

21.  7.  Afluxofbloud  enfuinguponagreatpulfationinulcers,  is  ill. 

26,  2 .  It  is  a  better  that  a  Fever  happen  upon  aConvulfion,  than  a  Convuluon  upon  a  r ever.  • 

A.’ 6!  Thofe  Ulcers  that  have  the  skin  fmooth  or  Ihining  about  them,  are  evil.  ^ 

18.  6.  The  Wound  is  deadly  whereby  the  Bladder,  Brain,  Heart,  Midriff,  any  ofthefmallGuts, 
s]  Whatfoever  Ulcers  arc  of  a  years  continuance  or  more,  the  bone  muft  neceffarily  fcale,  and 

the  fears  become  hollow.  ^  ^  ^ 

2.  7  The  bone  being  affeded,  if  the  flefo  be  livid,  it  is  ill.  / 

1  A*.  7!  Stupidity  and  lack  of  Reafon  upon  a  blow  on  the  Head,  is  evil.  r,  r 

2  A  7  A  Delirium  happens  if  a  bone  ( to  wit,  the  skull  J  be  cut  even  to  the  hollownefs  thereof 
wiiilefl  Pus  or  matter  is  in  generating.  Pains  and  Fevers  happen  rather  than  when  it  is  already 

8.  5.  Cold  things  are  hurtful  to  the  Bones,  Tecth,Nerves,  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow  i  but  hot  things 

“Xt  Two  Pains  infefting  together,  but  not  the  fame  place,  the  more  vehement  obfeures  the 

'  “'''7!’  7  'A  conuption,  an  Abfcefsof  the  bone  is  caufed  by  the  corruption  oftiie  fleih. 

<0  d.  a  livid  or  drie  Ulcer,  or  yellowilh,  is  deadly. 

ip.  6,  When  as  a  Bone,  or  Griftle,  or  Nerve,  or  fmall  portion  of  the  Check,  or  the  Prepuce  is  cut 
afunder,  it  neither  increafes,  nor  grows  together. 

2  A.  d.  Apk  #513.  Coacar.  If  any  ot  the  fmall  guts  be  cut,  it  knits  not  again. 

50!  7.  Thofe  that  have  the  Brain  fphacelate,  that  is,  corrupt,  they  die  within  three  days ,  if  they 

cfcape  caufing  a  Convulfion,  is  the  fore-teller  of  death. 

20  5  Cold  is  biting  to  Ulcers,  hardens  the  skin,  caufespain,  not  eafily  coming  to  fuppmation, 

TShoCeS^^^^^^  have  a  convulfion  upon  the  parts  contrary  to  the 

^'^7?  Whofoever  being  luppurate  are  burnt  or  cut,  if  pure  and  white  quitture  (hall  flow  forth, 

thev  efcane ;  but  if  that  which  is  bloudy,  feculent,  and  (linking,  then  they  die.  _  ,  c  .  „  ,0. 

^  G7^c:n.^lMAph..2p.  2.  It  is  not  hj  to  take  in  hand  to  curefuchasare  inadefperatecafe. 

but  to  leave  them,  one  foretelling  the  end  of  the  dileale. 

Celfus,  cAp.io.  lib.2o.  It  is  better  to  trie  a  doubtful  remedy  than  npne  at  all. 
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Lib.  XXVlIi 


The  Effigies  of  ^  AL  S  the  Prince  of  Physicians 

next  to  Hippocrates. 


Qmm  erat  Hippocratem  dhino  e femine  ‘Dhum 
<  Orbemmmeribm  conciliare fibi : 

Script  a  fed  irtvohit  tain  multo  ani^mate,  yerum 
‘Uf  quarrmis filers  nuUus  habere  queat  ; 

Tergamei  auxilio  nififnt  monimenta  Galeni,  - 
Qm  doBd  ambages  fujlulit  Arte  fenis  ; 

Srgo  mdBe  ejlovirtute,  arcana  refolvens, 

Qm  nulli  fuerant  nota^  Galene,  if  ius ; 
Obfringenfqueorbem  aterno  tibimunere  totum, 

AEternis  facras  te  quoque  temporibus. 

N 

Bon.  G  r  a.  Tarif  Medic. 
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mS!F 


^Rjdes  of  Surgery  by  the  A  ti  t  h  o  R  ^ 


u .  13  Radice  is  an  Operation  agreeable  to  the 

1  Rules  and  Laws  of  the  Theory. 

2.  Health  is  not  received  by  Words,  but  by 
Remedies  fitly  ufed, 

3.  Remedies  known  and  approved  by  Life  and 
Reafon,  are  to  be  preferred  before  fuch  as  are  un¬ 
known,  or  but  lately  found  out. 

4.  Science  without  Experience  gets  the  Phy- 
fician  no  great  credit  with  the  Patient. 

5.  He  that  would  perform  any  great  and  no¬ 
table  Work,  muft  diligently  apply  himfelf  tothe 
knowledge  of  his  fubjed. 

6.  It  is  the  part  of  a  good  Phyfician  to  heal  the 
difeafe,  or  certainly  to  bring  it  to  a  better  pafs,  as 
Nature  fhall  give  leave. 

7.  The  Surgeon  muft  be  adHve,  induftrious, 
and  well-handed ,  and  not  truft  too  much  to 
Books. 

8.  He  that  hath  not  been  verfed  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Art,  nor  a  frequent  auditor  of  the 
Ledlures  of  fuch  as  are  learned  therein,  and  fets 
forth  himfelf  for  a  brave  Surgeon,  for  that  he  hath 
read  much,  he  is  either  much  deceived  or  impu¬ 
dent. 

p.  He  fhall  never  do  any  thing  praife-worthy 
that  hath  got  hisMaftery  in  Surgery  by  Gold,  not 
by  Ufe. 

10.  You  fhall  comfort  the  Patient  with  hope 
of  Recovery,  even  when  as  there  is  danger  of 
death. 

I  i. To  change  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  is  trou- 
blefom,  but  not  good  for  the  Patient. 

12.  Though  the  Difeafe  prove  long,  yet  it  is 
not  fit  that  the  Phyfician  give  over  the  Patient. 

13.  Great  wounds  of  large  VcfTels  are  to  be 
judged  deadly. 

1 4.  Every  contuflon  muft  be  brought  to  fup- 
puration. 

15.  As  the  nature  or  kind  of  the  difeafe  muft 
be  known,  fo  alfo  muft  the  remedy. 

\6,  An  Abfcefsof  the  bone  of  the  Palat,  is  in 
danger  to  caufe  a  ftinking  breath. 

1 7.  Bleeding  caufed  by  heat,  muft  be  repreft 
by  cold. 

18.  Wounds  of  nervous  parts  require  Medi- 
cins  which  by  the  fubtilty  of  the  parts  may  enter 
in  and  draw  from  far. 

ip.  It  is  not  fit  for  fuch  as  have  Ulcers  in  their 


Legs,  either  to  walk,  ftand  or  fit,  but  to  reft  ti»:m~ 
felves  in  bed. 

20.  All  biting  and  acrid  Mcdicinsare  offenfivc 
to  clean  Lllcers. 

21.  For  reftoring  of  diflocations  you  muft 
hold  them  fart ,  ftretch  them  out ,  and  force 
them  in. 

22.  A  great  Gangrene  admits  no  cure  but 
cutting. 

2  3 .  A  monfter  is  a  thing  diffenting  from  the 
Laws  of  Nature.  ' 

2  4.  W ounds  of the  Cheft  prcfcntly  become  fa¬ 
mous  and  purulent. 

2  5.  The  wounds  made  by  all  venomous  Crea¬ 
tures  are  dangerous. 

2  (5.  The  South  wind  blowing,  wounded  mem¬ 
bers  eafily  become  mortified. 

27.  Such  as  are  wounded,  and  defire  to  be- 
quickly  whole,  muft  keep  a  fpare  diet. 

28.  Untemperate  bodies  do  not  eafily  recover 
of  difeafes. 

2p.  Round  Ulcers,  unlefs  they  be  drawn  into 
another  figure,  do  not  eafily  heal  up. 

30.  An  Eryfipelatous  Ulcer  requires  purgation 
by  ftool. 

3 1 .  Crying  is  good  for  an  Infant,  for  it  ferves 
in  ftead  of  exercife  and  evacuation. 

3,2.  Grief  is  good  for  none  but  fuch  as  are  ve¬ 
ry  tat. 

33.  Idlenefs  weakens  and  extinguifheth  the 
native  heat. 

34.  An  ill-natured  Ulcer  yields  not,  unlefs  to  a 
powerful  Remedy. 

3  5.  A  Bath  refoivcs  and  difculTes  humours,  and 
gently  procures  fweat. 

3^.  Cold  difeafes  are  troublefom  to  cold  peo¬ 
ple,  and  hard  to  be  helped  i  but  in  young  bodies 
they  are  neither  fo  troublefom,  nor  contumacious. 

37.  Exercifed  Bodies  are  lefs  fubjedi:  to  dif¬ 
eafes.  , 

38.  Moift  Bodies  though  they  need  fmall 
nourilhment ,  yet  ftand  they  in  need  of  large 
evacuation. 

3P.  Sick  people  die  foonerof  ahotdiftemper 
than  of  a  cold,  by  reafon  of  the  quick  and  adtive 
operation  of  fire. 

40.  The  quitture  that  flows  from  an  ulcer  is 
laudable,  which  is  whift-,  fmooth  and  equal. 


End  of  the  Seven  and  J’mntkthBooh’ 
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How  to  mh  Reports  and  to  Smbalm  the  T>ead. 

*  ) 

Ow  it  onely  remains  that  we  inftrui^l  the  Surgeon  in  making  and  framing  his  Report  or 
Opinion,  either  of  the  Death  of  any  perfon,  or  of  the  weaknefs  or  deprivation  of  any 
member  in  thefundion  or  execution  of  its  proper  office  and  duty.  Herein  it  is  meet 
that  he  be  very  confiderate,  that  is  to  fay,  ingenious  or  wife  in  making  his  Report,  be- 

-  becaufethe  events  of  Difeafes  are  often-times  doubtful  and  uncertain,  neither  can  any 

man  fore-tell  them  certainly,  whether  they  will  be  for  life  or  death,  by  reafon  of  the  manifold  nature 
of  the  Subiedt  of  which  we  fpeak,  and  alfo  the  uncertain  condition  of  the  humours  both  in  their  kind 
and  motion.  Which  was  the  caufe  why  Hippocrates  even  in  the  firft  of  his  Aphonfms  pronounceth 
that  Judgment  is  difficult.  But  firft  of  all,  it  is  very  expedient  that  a  Surgeon  be  of  an  honeft  mind, 
that  he  muft  always  have  before  his  eyes  a  careful  regard  of  true  piety,  that  is  to  fay,  the  far  of  God 
and  faith  in  Chrift,  and  love  toward  his  Neighbors,  with  hope  of  iKe  everlafting,  left  that  he  being 

cartiedawaybyfavour,orcortuptedwithmoneyor  rewards,  (hould  affirm  or  teftifie  thofe  wounds 

to  be  fmall  that  are  great,  and  thofe  great  that  are  fmall  i  for  the  report  of  the  wound  is  received  of 

‘'lds?ecordS‘ifthe®WoAtSdemPhyficians,that  Wounds 

The  firft  is  by  reafon  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  diflblved  Unity,  or  refolution  of  ConUnuity  i  and  fuch 

ate  thefe  wounds,  which  made  by  a  violent  ftrokewith  a  Back-fword  have  cut  off  the  Arm  or  Leg, 

or  overthwatt  the  Breft.  The  fecond  is  by  reafon  of  the  dignity  or  wortjiinefs  of  the  parts  now 
this  dignity  dependeth  on  the  excellency  of  the  aSion ;  therefore  thus  any  little  wound  made  with 
a  Bodkin,  or  Knife,  in  any  part  whofe  fubftance  is  noble  as  in  the  Brain,  Heart  Liver ,  or  any  othtt 
part  whofeaftion  and  fundtion  is  neceffary  to  preferve  life  as  in  the  Weafon,  Lungs,  <»  Bladder,  is 
fudged  great.  The  third  is,  by  reafon  of  the  greatnefs  and  ill  habit,  or  the  abundance  of  ill  humours, 
or  debility  ofall  the  wounded  body  s  fo  thofe  wounds  that  are  made  in  thenervous  parts,  and  old  de- 
caied  people,  are  faid  to  be  great.  But  in  fearching  of  wounds  let  the  Surgeon  take  heed  that  he  be 
not  deceived  by  his  Probe.  For  many  times  it  cannot  go  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound  but  ftoppeth 
and  fticketh  by  the  way,  either  becaufe  he  hath  not  placed  the  Patient  in  the  fame  ppfture  wherein 
he  was  when  he  received  his  hurt  i  or  elfe  for  that  the  ftroke  being  made  down-r'ght,  Aipt  afide  to 
the  right  or  left  hand,  or  elfe  from  below  upwards,  or  from  above  downwards,  and  then  he  may  ex- 
pea  that  the  wound  is  but  little,  and  will  be  cured  in  a  Ihort  time,  when  it  is  like  to  be  long  in  curing 
f r  elfe  mortal.  Therefore  from  the  firft  day  it  behooveth  him  to  fufpnd  his  )ud^en  t  of  the  wound 
until  the  ninth,  forin  time  the  accidents  will  fhew  themfelvp  manifeftly  whether  they  be  fmall  or 
great,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  wound  or  wounded  bodies,  and  the  ftate  of  the  air  according 

to  his  primitive  qualities,  or  venomous  corruption.  -  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  r  u  n 

But  generally  ?he  figns  whereby  we  may  judge  of  difeafes  whether  they  be  great  or  fmall,  of  long 
or  Ihort  continence,  mortal  or  not  mortal,  ate  four.  For  they  are  drawn  either  from  the  nature 
andeffenceoftheDifeafe,orfrom  the  caufe  or  effeas  thereof,  or  elfe  from  the  fimilitude,  propor¬ 
tion,  and  comparifon  of  thofe  Difeafes,  with  the  feafon  or  prefent  conftitution  of  the  times.  TKere- 
fore  if  weare  eiled  to  the  cure  of  a  green  wound,  whofe  nature  and  danger  is  no  other  but  a  l.nple 
folution  of  Continuity  in  the  mufculous  flefli,  we  may  prelently  pronounce  that  wound  to  te  of  no 
danger, and  that  it  will  foon  be  cured.  But  if  it  have  an  Ulcer  annexed  unto  it,  that  is,  if  it  be  fa- 
nious,  then  we  may  fay  it  will  be  more  difficult  and  long  in  curing  s  and  fo  we  may  pronounce  of  al 
Difeafes,  taking  a  fign  of  their  effence  and  nature.  But  of  the  figns  that  are  taken  of  the  caufe  ,  let 
thisbeanexamV.^  A  wound  that  is  made  with  a  Iharp-pointed  and  heavy  weapon  as  with  an 
Halberd  being  ftricken  with  great  violence,  muft  be  accounted  great,  yea  and  alfo  mortal,  if  the  acci- 

^^ButffitTrPati^^^^^  the  ground  through  the  violence  of  the  ftroke,  if  a  chok^^^  vomiting 

follow  thereon,  if  his  fight  fail  him,  together  with  a  giddmefs,  if  bloud  come  forth  at  his  ey^es  and  no- 
ftrils,  if  diftradion  follow  with  lofs  of  memory  and  fenfe  of  feeling,  we  may  fay  that  all  the  hope  ot 
life  remaineth  in  one  fmall  fign  which  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  affeds  of  ffie  woun  .  u  ^ 
paring  it  unto  the  feafon  that  then  is,  and  difafes  that  then  affault  Mans  Bo  y,  wemay  ay,  a  a 

thofe  that  are  wounded  with  Gun-ffiot,  are  in  danger  of  death,  as  it  happene  m  e  irmi  esa 

the  Siege  of  Roan,  and  at  the  battle  of  Saint  Venif.  For  at  that  time,  whether  it  were  by  reafon  of 
the  fault  of  the  Heavens,  or  Air,  through  the  evil  humours  of  mans  body,  and  the  difturbance  of  them, 
all  wounds  that  were  made  by  Gun-lhot,  were  for  the  moft  part  mortal.  So  likcwife  at  certain  fea- 
fons  of  the  year,  we  fee  the  Small-pox  and  Meazlesbreak  forth  in  children,  as  i  t  were  by  a  certain  pe- 
ftilent  contagion  to  the  deftrutftionof  children  onely, ■inferring  a  moft  cruel  vomit  and  lask i  and 
in  fuchaSeafon  the  judgment  of  thofe  Difafesis  not  difficult.  But  you  by  the  following  figns 
may  know  what  parts  are  wounded.  If  the  Patipit  fall  down  with  the  ftro  e,  i  e  i 

as  it  were  afleep ,  if  he  avoid  his  excrements  unwittingly ,  if  he  be  taken  with  gi  ines,  i 
come  out  at  his  Ears,  Mouth,  and  Nofe,  and  if  he  vomit  chokr,  you  may  underhand  that  the  skull 
is  fradlured,  or  pierced  through,  by  the  defed  of  his  underftanding  anddifcour  e.  ^  V 

know  when  the  skull  is  fradured ,  by  the  judgment  of  your  external  fenfe,  as  if  by  teeing  t  w  i  h 

your  finger  you  find  it  elevated  or  deprelfed  beyond  the  natural  limits,  if  by  finking  i  wi  i  3^ 

of  a  Probe,  when  the  Fericraniunt  or  nervous  film  that  invefteth  the  skull  is  cut  cro  s  wi  e,  an 
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vided  there  from  it,  it  yield  a  bafc  and  unpcrfei9  fouixl  like  unto  a  pot-(hcrd  that  is  broken,  or  rather 
like  to  an  earthen  Pitcher  that  hath  a  cleft,  or  rent  therein. 

But  we  may  fay,  that  death  is  at  hand  if  his  Reafon  and  Underftandingfail  him,  if  he  be  fpeech-  Signs  of  death 
lefs,  if  his  tight  fotfake  him,  if  he  would  tumble  headlong  out  of  his  bed ,  being  not  at  all  able  to  re-  ^  wound 
move  the  other  parts  of  his  body  i  if  he  have  a  continual  Fever,  if  his  tongue  be  black  with  drinefs,  if 
the  edges  of  the  wound  be  black  or  drie,  and  caft  forth  no  fanious  matter,  if  they  refemble  the  colour 
of  faked  flelh,  if  he  have  an  Apoplexy,  Phrentle,  Convullion  or  Palfie,  with  an  involuntary  excretion, 
or  abfolute  fupprcffion  of  the  Urine  and  Excrements.  You  may  know  that  a  man  hath  his  throat,  Signs  that  the 
that  is,  his  \Veafon  and  wind-pipe  cut :  Firk  by  the  fight  of  his  wound,  and  next  by  the  abolilhment 
of  thefundion  or  office  thereof  both  ways,  for  the  Patient  can  neither  fpeak  nor  fwallow  any  meat 
or  drink  i  and  the  parts  that  are  cut  afunder,  divide  themfelves  by  rctradion  upwards  or  downwards 
one  from  another,  whereof  com.eth  fudden  or  pefent  death.  You  may  know  that  a  Wound  hath  wound  hath 
pierced  into  the  breif  or  concavity  of  the  Body,  if  the  air  come  forth  at  the  wound  making  a  certain  pierced  in  the 
whizzing  noife,  if  the  Patient  breath  with  great  difficulty,  if  he  feel  a  great  heavinefs  or  weight  on  or  concavity  of 
about  the  midriff,  whereby  it  may  be  gathered  that  a  great  quantity  of  bloud  lieth  upon  the  place  or  thecheft. 
midriff,  and  fo  caufeth  him  to  feel  a  weight  or  heavinefs,  which  by  little  and  little,  will  be  caft  up  by- 
vomiting.  But  a  little  after  a  Fever  cometh,  and  the  breath  is  unfavoury  and  ftinking,  by  reafon  that 
the  putrifying  bloud  is  turned  mto  fames :  the  Patient  cannot  lie  but  on  his  back,  and  he  hath  an  of¬ 
ten  defire  to  vomit,  but  if  he  efcape  death,  his  wound  will  degenerate  into  a  Fiftula,  and  at  length 
will  confumehimby  little  and  little. 

We  may  know  that  the  Lungs  are  wounded  by  the  foaming  and  fpumous  bloud  coming  out  both  Signs  that  the 
atvhe  wound,  and  caft  up  by  vomiting  •,  he  is  vexed  with  a  grievous  fhortnefs  of  breath,  and  with  Lungs  arc 
pain  in  his  tides.  We  may  perceive  the  Heart  to  be  wounded  by  the  abundance  of  bloud  that  cometh 
out  of  the  wound,  by  the  trembling  of  all  the  whole  body,  by  the  faint  and  fmall  pulfe,  palencfsof  the  pounded, 
face,  cold  fweat,  with  often  fwooning,  coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts,  and  fudden  death. 

When  the  Midriff  '(which  the  Latins  call  Viaphragma)  is  wounded ,  the  Patient  feeleth  a  great  The  Midriff, 
weight  in  that  place,  he  raveth  and  talketh  idlely,he  is  troubled  with  ftiortnefs  of  wind,  a  cough,  and 
fit  of  grievous  pain,  and  drawing  of  the  intrails  upwards.  Wherefore  when  all  thefe  accidents  ap¬ 
pear,  we  may  certainly  pronounce  that  death  is  at  hand. 

Death  appeareth  fuddenly,  by  a  wound  of  the  hollow  Vein,  or  the  great  Artery,  by  reafon  of  the  The  yeni  cn^' 
great  and  violent  evacuation  of  bloud  and  fpirits,  whereby  the  fundfions  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs  are 
ttepped  and  hindered.  Artery. 

The  Marrow  of  the  back-bone  being  pierced,  the  Patient  is  affaultcd  with  a  Palfie  or  Convulfion  -phe  fpinai 
very  fuddenly,  and  fenfe  and  motion  faileth  in  the  parts  beneath  it,  the  excrements  of  the  bladder  are  marrow, 
either  evacuated  againft  the  Patients  will,  or  elfe  are  altogether  ftopped. 

When  the  Liver  is  wounded  much  bloud  cometh  out  at  the  wound,  and  pricking  pain  difperfeth  it  The  Liver, 
fclf even  unto  the  fword-like  griftle,  which  hath  its  fituation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  breft-bone  called 
Sternon  :  the  bloud  that  followeth  from  thence  down  into  the  inieftines  doth  oft-times  infer  moft  ma- 
lign  accidents,  yea,  and  fometimes  death. 

When  the  Stomach  is  wounded,  the  meat  and  drink  come  out  at  the  wound,  there  followeth  a  vo-  Stomach.’ 
mitingof  pure  choler,  then  cometh  fweating  and  coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts,  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  prognofticate  death  to  follow  fuch  a  wound. 

When  the  Milt  or  Spleen  is  wounded,  black  and  grofs  bloud  cometh  out  at  the  wound,  the  Patient  xhe  Spleen 
will  be  very  thirfty,  with  pain  on  the  left  fide,  and  the  bloud  breaks  forth  into  the  belly,  and  there  pu¬ 
trefying  caufeth  moft  malign  and  grievous  accidents,  and  often-times  death  to  follow. 

When  the  guts  are  wounded,  the  whole  body  is  griped  and  pained,  the  excrements  come  out  at  the  xhe  Guts, 
wound,  whereat  alfo  oft-times  the  guts  break  forth  with  great  violence. 

When  the  Reins  or  Kidnies  are  wounded  the  Patient  will  have  great  pain  in  making  his  Urin,  and  xhe  Kidnies. 
the  bloud  cometh  out  together  therewith  s  the  pain  cometh  down  even  unto  the  Groin,  and  Yard,  and 
Tefticles. 

When  the  Bladder  and  Ureters  are  wounded,  the  pain  goeth  even  unto  the  intrails*,  the  parts  all  The  Bladder, 
about  and  belonging  to  the  Groin,  are  diftended,  the  Urine  is  bloudy  that  is  made,  and  the  fame  alfo 
cometh  oftentimes  out  of  the  wound.  - 

When  the  Womb  is  wounded  the  bloud  cometh  out  at  the  privities,  and  all  other  accidents  appear  The  Womb, 
like  as  when  the  Bladder  is  wounded. 

When  the  Sinews  are  pricked  or  cut  half  afunder,  there  is  great  pain  in  the  affedfed  place,  and  there  The  Nerves, 
followeth  a  fudden  Inflammation,  Flux,  Abfeefs,  Fever,  Convullion,  and  oftentimes  a  Gangrene  or 
Mortification  of  the  part,  whereof  cometh  death,  unlefs  it  be  fpcedily  preveirted. 

Having  declared  the  figns  and  tokens  of  wounded  parts,  it  now  remaineth  that  we  fet  dov^  other 
figns  of  certain  kinds  of  death,  that  are  not  common,  or  natural,  whereabout  when  there  is  great 
ftrife  and  contention  made,  it  oftentimes  is  determined  and  ended  by  the  judgment  of  thedifereet 
Phyfician  or  Surgeon. 

Therefore  if  it  chance  that  a  Nurle  either  through  drunksnnefs  or  negligence,  lies  upon  the  Infant  Signs  that  stn 
lying  in  bed  with  her,  and  fo  ftifles  and  fmothers  it  to  death :  if  your  judgment  be  required,  whether  Infant  is  fmo^ 
the  Infant  died  through  the  default  or  negligence  oftheNurfe,  or  through  fome  violent  or  oyg^-laid  ^ 

difeafe  that  lay  hidden  and  lurking  in  the  body  thereof,  you  (hall  find  out  the  truth  of  the  matter  by 
thefe  figns  following. 

For  if  the  Infant  were  in  good  health  before  *,  if  he  were  not  froward  or  crying  i  if  his  mouth  and 
noftrils,  now  being  dead,  be  moiftned  or  bedewed  with  a  certain  foam  *,  if  his  face  be  not  pale,  but  of 
a  violet  or  purple  colour  i  if  when  the  body  is  opened  the  Lungs  be  found  fwollen  and  puffed  up,  as  it 
were  with  a  certain  vaporous  foam,  and  all  other  intrails  found  h  it  is  a  token  that  the  Infant  was 
ftifled,  fmothered  or  ftrangled  by  fome  outward  violence4 

If 
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Signs  of  f«ch 
as  are  flaiij  by 
Lightning. 
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Signs  of 
wounds  given 
to  a  living  or 
dead  man. 


Signs  whether 
one  be  hanged 
alive  or  dead. 


Whether  one 
found  dead  in 
the  Water, 
came  therein 
alive  or  dead. 


Of  fuch  as  are 
fmothered  by 
Charcoal. 


If  the  Body  or  dead  Corps  of  a  man  be  found  lying  in  a  Field,  or  Houfe  alone,  and  you  be  called  by 
a  Maeiftrate  to  deliver  your  opinion,  whether  the  man  were  flain  by  Lightning  or  fome  other  violent 

death  ;  you  may  by  the  followmgfigns  find  out  the  certainty  , 

For  every  body  that  isblaftcd  or  ftricken  with  lightning,  dothcaft  forth  or  breath  out  anun- 
wholfome  ftinking  or  fulphureous  fmell,  fo  that  the  Birds  and  Fowls  of  the  air,  or  Dogs  will  not  once 
touch  it  much  lefs  prey  or  feed  upon  it:  the  part  that  was  ftricken  often  times  found,  and  without 
a  wound  i  but  ifyou  fearchit  well,  you  ftiallftndthe  bones  under  the  skin  to  be  bruifed,  broken  or 

^*Bu\^?fth^Ligto^  pierced  into  the  body,  with  making  a  wound  therein  faccordingtothe 
iudsment  of  Pliny)  the  wounded  part  is  far  colder  than  all  the  reft  of  the  body.  For  lightning  dri- 
veth  the  moft  thin  and  ftery  air  before  it,and  ftriketh  it  into  the  body  with  great  violence,  by  the  force  ■ 
whereof  the  heat  that  was  in  the  part  is  foon  difperfed,  wafted,  and  confumed.  Lightning  doth  al¬ 
ways  leave  fome  imprellion  or  fign  of  fome  Fire  either  by  uftion  or  blacknefs .  for  no  Lightning  is 

Moreover  whereas  all  other  living  Creatures  when  they  are  ftricken  with  Dghtning ,  fall  on  the 
contrary  fide,  onely  man  falleth  on  the  affeded  fide,  if  he  be  not  turned  with  violence  toward  the 

coaft  or  region  from  whence  the  lightning  came.  .  r  j  -u 

If  a  man  be  ftricken  with  Lightning  while  he  is  ifleep,  he  will  be  found  with  eyes  opem  contrary 
wife,  if  he  be  ftricken  while  he  is  awake,  his  eyes  will  beclofed,  as  writeth.  PhiUpCmmtms 
writeth  that  thofe  Bodies  that  are  ftricken  with  lightning,  are  not  fubjed  to  corruption  as  others  are. 

Therefore  in  ancient  time  it  was  their  cuftom  neither  to  burn  nor  bury  them  i  for  the  brimftone 
which  the  Lightning  bringeth  with  it,  was  unto  them  in  ftead  of  Salt,  for  that  by  the  drinefs  and  hery . 

heat  thereof  it  did  preferve  them  from  putrefa(3:ion.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  j  i  •  j  r 

Alfoitmay  be  inquired  in  judgment.  Whether  any  that  is  dead  and  wounded,  received  thefe 
wounds  alive  or  dead.  Truly  the  wounds  that  are  made  of  a  living  man,  if  he  die  of  them,  after  his 
death  will  appear  red  and  bloudy,  with  the  fides  or  edges  fwollen,  or  pale  round  ^out :  contrari  wife, 
thofe  that  are  made  in  a  dead  man,  will  be  neither  red,  bloudy,  fwollen  nor  puffed  up.  For  all  the 
faculties  and  fundtions  of  life  in  the  body  do  ceafe  and  faU  togeth  j  by  death  i  fo  that  thenedorth  no 
fpirits  nor  bloud  can  be  fenf,  or  flow  into  the  wounded  place.  Therefore  by  thefe  figns  which  lhall 

appear,  it  may  be  declared  that  he  was  wounded  dead  or  alive.  .  ,  ,  ,  i  j 

The  like  queftion  may  come  in  judgment  when  a  man  is  found  hanged,  whether  he  were  dead  or 
alive.  Therefore  if  he  were  hanged  alive,  the  impreflion  or  print  of  the  rope  will  appear  ^d,  pale,  or 
black,  and  the  skin  round  about  it  will  be  contraded  or  wrinkled,  by  reafon  of  the  compreffion  which 
the  cord  hath  made  -,  alfo  oftentimes  the  head  of  the  is  rent  and  torn,  and  the  lecond 

fpondyl  and  the  neck  luxated  or  moved  out  of  his  place.  Alfo  the  arms  and  legs  will  be  pale  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  the  violent  and  fudden  fuffocation  of  the  fpirits :  moreover  there  will  be  a  foarn  about  his 
mouth,  and  a  foamy  and  filthy  matter  hanging  out  of  his  noftrils,  being  lent  thither  bothby  reafon 
that  the  Lungs  are  fuddenly  heated  and  fuftocated,  as  alfo  by  the  convulfion  and  concuffion  of  the 
brain,  like  as  it  were  in  the  Falling-llcknefs.  Contrariwife,  if  he  be  hanged  dead ,  none  of  thefe 
figns  appear:  for  neither  the  print  of  the  rope  appears  red  or  pale,  but  of  the  lame  colour  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  are,  becaufe  in  dead  men  the  bloud  and  fpirits  do  not  flow  to  the  grieved 

^  Whofoever  is  found  dead  in  the  Waters,  you  ftiall  know  whether  they  were  thrown  into  the  Water 
alive  or  dead.  For  all  the  belly  of  him  that  was  thrown  in  alive  will  be  fwollen  and  putted  up 
bv  reafon  of  the  water  that  is  contained  therein  i  certain  clammy  excrements  come  out  at  his  mouth 
and  noftrils,  the  ends  of  his  fingers  will  be  worn  and  excoriated,  becaufe  that  he  died  ftriyingand 
digging  or  feraping  in  the  fand  or  bottom  of  the  River,  feeking  fomewhat  whereon  he  might  take 

hold  to  fave  himfelf  from  drowning.  Contrariwife,  if  he  be  thrown  bito  the  Waters,  being 
dead  before,  his  belly  will  not  be  fwollen ,  becaufe  that  in  a  dead  man  all  the  paflages  aM  con¬ 
duits  of  the  body  do  fall  togeter,  and  are  flopped  and  clofed,  and  for  that  a  dead  man  breaths 
not,  there  appearethno  foam  nor  filthy  matter  about  his  mouth  and  nofe,  and  much  lels  can  the 
tops  of  his  fingers  be  worn  and  excoriated ,  for  when  a  man  is  already  dead,  he  cannot  Itrive  againit 

But  as  concerning  the  bodies  of  thofe  that  are  drowned,  thofe  that  fwim  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Water  being  fwollen  or  puffed- up,  they  are  not  fo  by  reafon  of  the  water  that  is  con  teine  int  e 
belly,  but  by  reafon  of  a  certain  vapour,  into  which  a  great  portion  of  the  humors  o  t  e  o  y  are 
converted  by  the  efficacy  of  the  putrefying  heat.  Therefore  this  fwelling  appearet  not  in  a  men 
which  do  perifh,  or  elfeare  caft  out  dead  into  the  Waters,  but  onely  in  them  wluc  are  cwrupte 
with  %  filthinefs  or  muddinefsofthe  Water,  long  time  after  they  were  drowned ,  and  calf  on  the 

But  now  I  will  declare  the  accidents  that  come  to  thofe  that  arc  fuffocated  and  ftifled  or  fmo^ 
thered  with  the  vapour  of  kindled  or  burning  Charcoals,  and  how  you  may  fore- tell  the  caufes 
thereof  by  the  hiftory  following.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  .God  1 5  7  5  •  tenth  day  of 
my  lelf  with  Robert  Gkauline  Dodor  of  Phyfick,  was  fent  for  by  Mr.  Hamek  an  Advocate  of 
the  Court  of  Parliament  at  Parvs ,  to  lee  and  (hew  my  opinion  on  two  of  his  fervants,  of  whom  the 
one  was  his  Clerk,  and  the  other  his  Horfe-keeper.  All  his  Family  fuppofed  them  dead,  becaule 
they  could  not  perceive  or  feel  their  Arteries  to  beat ,  all  the  extreme  parts  of  their  bodies 
were  cold,  they  could  neither  fpeak  nor  move,  their  faces  were  pale  and  wan,  neither  could  they  be 
raifed  up  with  any  violent  beating  or  plucking  by  the  hair.  Therefore  all  men  accounted  t^m 
dead  and  the  queftion  was  onely  of  what  kind  of  death  they  died,  for  their  Mafter  lulpected 
that  fome  body  had  ftrangled  them  j  others  thought  that  each  ot  them  bad  flopped  one  anothers 
wind  with  their  hands :  and  others  judged  that  they  were  taken  with  a  fudden  Apoplexy.  ^ 
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prefently  enquired,  whether  there  had  been  any  fire  made  with  Coals  in  the  houfe  lately  ?  where- 
unto  their  Mafter  giving  ear,  fought  about  all  the  corners  of  the  Chamber,  (for  the  Chamber  was 
very  little  and  clofe)  and  at  laft  found  an  earthen  pan  with  Charcoal  half-burned :  which  when 
we  once  faw^  we  all  affirmed  with  one  voice,  that  it  was  the  caufeof  all  this  misfortune,  and  that 
it  was  the  malign  fume  and  venomous  vapour  which  had  fmothcred  them,  as  it  were  by  flopping  • 
the  paflages  of  their  breath.  Therefore  I  put  my  hand  to  the  regions  of  their  hearts,  where  1 
might  perceive  that  there  vvas  fome  life  remaining  by  the  heat  and  pulfation  that  I  felt,  though 
it  were  very  little,  wherefore  we  thought  it  convenient  to  augment  and  increafe  it.  Therefore  firft 
of  all  artificially  opened  their  mouths,  which  were  very  fart  clofed,  and  flicking  obftinately  toge¬ 
ther  •,  and  thereinto  both  with  a  fpoon  and  alfo  with  a  filver  pipe ,  we  put  Aqua  t/iu  often  diftilled 
with  diffiolvcd  Hiera  and-Triacle  i  when  we  had  injedfed  thefe  Medicins  often  into  their  mouths, 
they  began  to  move  and  to  flretch  themfelves,  and  to  cart  up  and  expel  many  vifeous  excremental 
and  filthy  humours  at  their  mouths  and  noflrils,  and  their  Lungs  feemedtobe  hot,  as  it  were  in 
their  throats. 

Therefore  then  we  gave  them  vomitories  of  a  great  quantity  of  Oxymel,  and  beat  them  often  vio¬ 
lently  On  the  lafl  fpondil  of  the  back,  and  firfl  of  the  loins,  both  with  the  hand  and  knee  (for  Unto 
this  place  the  orifice  of  the  ftomach  is  turned)  that  by  the  power  of  the  vomitory  Medicin  and  con- 
cuflion  of  the  ftomach,  they  might  be  conftrained  to  vomit.  Neither  did  our  purpofe  fail  us,  for  pre^ 
fently  they  voided  clammy,  yellow  and  fpumous  phlegm  and  bloud. 

But  we  not  being  contented  with  all  this,  blowed  up  into  their  noflrils,  out  ofaGoofe-quill,  the 
powder  of  that  the  ex  pulfive  faculty  of  the  brain  might  beftirred  up  to  the  expulfion  of 

that  which  opprelfed  it  i  therefore  prefently  t.he  brain  being  lhaken,  or  moved  with  fneciing,  and 
inftimulated  thereunto  by  rubbing  the  Chymical  oil  of  Mints  on  the  Palate  and  on  the  Cheeks,  they 
expelled  much  vifeous  and  clammy  matter  at  their  noflrils. 

Then  we  ufedFridfions  to  their  arms,  leggs,  and  back-bones,  and  miniflred  fliarp  Clyflers,  by 
whofe  efficacy  the  belly  being  abundantly  loofaied,  they  began  prefently  to  fpeak,  and  to  take  things 
that  were  miniflred  unto  them  of  their  own  accord,  and  fo  came  to  themfelves  again. 

In  the  doing  of  all  thefe  things,  James  Guillemeatt  Surgeon  to  the  King  at  Paris,  and  John  of  St.Gcr- 
mans  the  Apothecary,  did  much  help  and  further  us. 

In  the  Afternoon  that  the  matter  being  well  begun  might  have  good  fuccefs,  John  Hauty  and  Lentis 
Thibaut,  both  mofl  learned  Phyficians,  were  fent  for  unto  us,  with  whom  we  might  confult  on  other 
things  that  were  to  be  done.  They  highly  commended  all  things  that  we  had  done  already, 
thought  it  very  convenient  that  Cordials  ffiould  be  miniflred  unto  them,  which  by  ingendering  of 
laudable  humours,  might  not  onely  generate  new  fpirits,  but  alfo  attenuate  and  putrffie  thofe  that 
were  cloudy  in  their  bodies.  The  reft  of  our  confultation  was  fpent  in  the  inquiry  of  the  caufe  of  fo 
dire  a  mifchance.  For  they  faid  it  was  no  new  or  ftrange  thing,  that  men  may  be  fmothered  with 
the  fume  and  cloudy  vapour  of  burning  Coals.  ,  .  .  ,  •  •  Ub.g.cAp.i^. 

For  we  read  in  the  Works  of  Fnlgofm,  Volaterent(f,zr]dEgnatm,  that  as  the  hmperour  joviman 
travelled  in  Wintertime  towards  Rome,  he  being  weary,  in  his  journey,  refled  afia  Village  called  ^.n  Hiftory. 
Didajlanes,  vvhich  divideth  Bithynia  from  Galatia,  where  he  lay  in  a  Chamber  that  was  newly  made, 
and  plaftred  with  Lime,wherein  they  burned  many  Coals,  for  to  drie  the  Work  or  Plaftering,that  was 
but  as  yet  green  on  the  Walls  or  Roofs  of  the  Chamber.  Now  he  died  the  very  fame  night  being 
fmothered  orftrangled  with  the  deadly  and  poifonous  vapour  of  the  burned  Charcoal,  in  the  midfl 
of  the  night*,  this  happened  to  him  in  the  eighth  moneth  of  his  Reign,  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
Age,  and  on  the  twentieth  day  of  AugujR  But  what  need  we  toamplifie  this  matter  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Hiftories,  feeing  that  not  many  years  fince  three  fervants  died  in  the  houfe  of  John  Bigine  Gold- 
fmith,  who  dwelt  at  the  turning  of  the  Bridge  at  the  Change,  by  reafon  ofa  fire  made  with  Coals 
in  a  clofe  Chamber  without  any  Chimney  whero  they  lay :  and  as  concerning  the  caufes,  thefe  were 
alledgedi  Many  were  of  Opinion  that  it  happened  by  the  default  of  the  vapour  proceeding  from 
the  burned  Coals,  which  being  in  a  place  void  of  all  Air  or  Wind,  infers  fuch  like  accidents  as  the 
vapour  or  Muft  of  new  Wine  doth,  that  is  to  fay,  pain  and  giddinefs  of  the  head.  For  both  thefe 
kinds  of  Vapour,  befides  that  they  are  crude,  like  unto  thofe  things  whereof they  come,  can  alfo  very 
fuddenly  obftrudf  the  original  of  the  Nerves,  and  fq  caufe  a  ConvullioB,  by  reafon  of  the  grofsnefs  of 

their  fubflance.  ‘  .  r  tt7-  r  i 

For  fo  Hippocrates  writing  of  thofe  accidents  that  happen  by  the  vapour  ot  new  Wine,  fpeaketh  *,  Jph.s* 

If  any  man  being  drunken,  do  fuddenly  become  fpeechlefs  and  hath  a  convulfion,  he  dieth,  unlefs  he 
have  a  Fever  therewithal  ^  or  if  he  recover  not  his  fpeech  again  when  his  drunkennefs  is  over. 

Even  on  the  fame  manner  the  vapour  of  the  Coals  aflaulting  the  Brain,  caufed  them  to  he  fpccch- 
lefs,  unmoveable,  and  void  of  all  feiTe,  and  had  died  fhortly,  unlefs  by  miniftringand  applying  warm 
Medicins  into  the  mouth  and  to  the  noflrils,  the  grofsnefs  of  the  vapour  had  been  attenuated,  and 
the  expulfive  faculty  moved  or  provoked  to  expel  all  thofe  things  that  were  noifom  :  and  alfo  al¬ 
though  at  the  firft  fight  the  Lungs  appeared  to  be  grieved  more  then  all  the  other  parts,  by  reafon 
that  they  drew  the  malign  vapour  into  the  body,  yet  when  you  conlider  them  well,  it  will  manifeftly 
appear  that  they  are  not  grieved,  unlefs  it  be  by  the  fympathy  or  affinity  that  they  have  with  the  brain 
when  it  is  very  grievoulTy  afflidfed. 

The  proof  hereof  is,  becaufe  prefently  after  there  followeth  an  interception  or  defed  of  the 
Voice,  Senfe  and  Motion  :  which  accidents  could  not  be,  unlefs  the  beginiyng  or  original  of  the 
Nerves  were  intercepted  or  letted  from  performing  itsfundion,  being  burthened  by  fome  matter 

contrary  to  Nature.  ^  Thcoccafion 

And  even  as  thofe  that  have  an  Apoplexy  do  not  die  but  for  want  of  refpiration,  yet  without  of  the  death 
any  offence  of  the  Lungs,  even  fo  thefe  two  young  mens  deaths  we^'e  at  hand,  by  reafon  that  their  of  fuch  ?s 
refpiration  or  breathing  was  in  a  manner  altogether  intercepted,  not  through  any  default  of  the 
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Lungs,  but  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves  diftributing  fenfe  and  motion  to  the  vvhole  body  and  efpedaliy 
to  the  inftruments  of  refpiration.  Others  contrariwife  contended  and  faid,  that  there  was  no  default 
in  the  Brain,  but  conjedured  the  interception  of  the  vital  fpirits  letted  or  hindered  from  going  up 
into  the  brain  from  the  heart,  by  reafon  that  the  paffagcs  of  the  Lungs  were  flopped,  to  be  the  occa- 
(ion  that  fufficient  matter  could  not  be  afforded  for  to  preferve  and  feed  the  animal  fpirit.  Which 
was  the  caufe  that  thofe  young  men  were  in  danger  of  death,  for  want  of  refpiration,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  life. 

For  the  heart  being  infuch  a  cafe,  cannot  deliver  it  felf  from  the  fuliginous  vapours  that  encom- 
pafs  it,  by  reafon  that  the  Lungs  are  obflruded  by  the  grofsnefs  of  the  vapour  of  the  Coals,  whereby 
infpiration  cannot  well  be  made,  for  it  is  made  by  the  compaffing  air  drawn  into  our  bodies :  but 
the  air  that  compaffeth  us  doth  that  which  Nature  endeavourefh  to  do  by  infpiration,  for  it  modo 
ratcth  the  heat  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  endued  with  four  qualities.  The  firfl  is, 
that  the  quantity  that  is  drawn  into  the  body  be  fufficient.  The  fecond  is,  that  it  be  cold,  or  tem¬ 
perate  in  quality.  The  third  is,  that  it  be  of  a  thin  and  mean  confiflenec.  The  fourth  is,  that  it 
be  of  a  gentle  benign  fubflance. 

But  thefe  four  conditions  were  wanting  in  the  air  which  thofe  two  young  men  drew  into  their 
bodies  being  in  a  clofc  Chamber. 

,  For  Hrft  it  was  little  in  quantity,  by  reafon  that  fmall  quantity  that  was  contained  in  that  little 
clofe  Chamber,  was  partly  confumed  by  the  fire  ofcoals,  no  other  wife  than  the  air  that  is  contained 
in  a  Cupping-glafs  is  confumed  in  a  moment  by  th^  flame  fo  foon  as  it  is  kindled. 

Furthermore  it  was  neither  cold  nor  temperate^  but  as  it  were  inflamed  with  the  burning  fire  of 
Coals. 

Thirdly,  It  was  more  grofs  in  confiflence  than  it  fhould  be,  by  reafon  of  the  admixtion  of  the  grof- 
fer  vapour  of  the  coals :  for  theNature-of  the  air  is  fo  that  it  may  be  foon  altered,  and  will  very 
quickly  receive  the  forms  and  impreffions  of  thofe  fubflances  that  are  about  it. 

Laftly,  it  was  noifom  and  hurtful  in  fubflance,  and  altogether  offenfive  to  the  airy  fubflance  of 
our  bodies.  For  Charcoals  are  made  of  greenwood  burnt  in  pits  underground,  and  then  extin- 
guiflied  with  their  own  fume  orfmoak,  as  all  Colliers  can  tell.  Thefe  were  the  opinions  of  moft 
learned  men,  although  they  were  not  altogether  agreeable  one  unto  another,  yet  both  of  them  de¬ 
pended  on  their  proper  reafons.  For  this  at  leaft  is  manifeft,  that  thofe  paffages  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Breft  and  Brain,  were  then  flopped  with  the  grofsnefs  of  the  vapours  of  the  coals :  where¬ 
by  it  appeareth  that  both  thefe  parts  were  in  fault,  for  as  much  as  theconfcntand  connexion  of  them 
with'  the  other  parts  of  the  body  is  fo  great,  that  they  cannot  long  abide  found  and  perfed:  without 
their  mutual  help  by  reafon  of  the  loving  and  friendly  fympathy  and  affinity  that  is  between  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  one  with  another. 

Wherefore  the  ventricles  of  the  Brain',  the  paffages  of  the  Lungs,  and  the  lleepy  Arteries  being 
flopped,  the  vital  fpirit  was  prohibited  from  entering  into  the  Brain,  and  confequently  the  animal 
fpirit  retained  and  kept  in,  fo  that  it  could  not  come  or  difperfe  it  felf  through  the  whole  body, 
whence  happeneth  the  defe6t  of  two  of  the  faculties  nccelfary  for  life. 

€>f  the  fjgns  of  many  times  happeneth,  and  is  a  qiieftion  too  frequently  handled,  concerning  Womens  Maiden- 

Virginity.  heads  i  whereof  the  judgment  is  very  difficult.  Yet  fome  ancient  Women  and  Mid  wives  will  brag 
that  they  affuredly  know  it  by  certain  and  infallible  figns.  ■-  For  (fay  they}  in  fuch  as  are  Virgins 
there  is  a  certain  membrane  of  parchment-like  skin  in  the  neck  of  the  Womb,  which  will  hinder  the 
thrufting  in  of  the  finger  if  it  be  put  in  any  thing  deepi  which  membrane  is  broken  when  firfl  they 
have  carnal  copulation,  as  may  afterwards  be  perceived  by  the  free  entrance  of  the  finger.  Befides, 
fuch  as  are  deflowered  have  the  neck  of  their  womb  more  large  and  wide ,  as  on  thej  contrary,  it  is 
more  contradf,  ftrait,  and  narrow  ih  Virgins.  But  how  deceitful  and  untrue  thefe  fi^ns  and  tokens 
are,  lhall  appear  by  that  which  followeth  i  for  this-membrane  is  a  thing  preternatural,  and  which  is 
fcarce  found  to  be  in  one  of  a  thoufand,  from  the  firfl  conformation.  Now  the  neck  of  the  Womb  will 
be  more  open  or  ftrait,  according  to  the  bignefs  and  age  of  the  party.  For  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
have  a  certain  mutual  proportion  and  commenfuration  in  a  well  made  body. 

Jouhmus  hath  written,  that  at  LeCiaure  in  GaJcony.y  a  Woman  was  delivered  of  a  child  in  the 
nineth  year  of  her  age,  and  that  (he  is  yet  alive ,  and  called  Joande  Park.^  \vik  to  Videau  Beche  the 
Receiver  of  the  Amercements  of  the  King  of  Navarre :  which  is  a  moft  evident  aegument,  that  there 
are  fome  Women  more  able  to  accompany  with  a  man  at  nine  years  old,  than  many  other  at  fifteen, 
by  reafon  of  the  ample  capacity  of  their  womb,  and  the  neck  thereof:  befides  alfo,  thispaffage  is  en¬ 
larged  in  many  by  fome  accident,  as  by  thrufting  their  own  fingers  more  ftrong  thereinto  by  reafon 
of  fome  itching,  or  by  the  putting  up  of  a  Nodule  orPeflary,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  mans  Yard,  for  to 
bring  down  the  Courfe.  Neither  to  have  milk  in  their  brefts  is  any  certain  fign  of  loft  Virginity. 
For  thus  writes :  But  if  a  Woman  which  is  neither  with  child,  nor  hath  had  one,  have 

milk  in  her  brefts,  then  her  Courfos  have  failed  her.  . 

.  Moreover,  Ariftotle  reports  that  there  be  men  who  have  fuch  plenty  of  milk  in  (heir  brefts,  that 
it  may  be  fucked  or  milked  out, 

jdh  dtU‘4  writes,  that  hefaw  zt  Venice  one  Anthony  Buffey,  fome  30  years  old,  who  had  milk  in  his 

animal,  e.  20.’  plenty,  as  fufficient  to  fuckle  a  child,  fo  that  it  did  not  onely  drop  but  fpring  out  with 

Lib.i  2.  de  fnb-  violence  like  to  a  womans  milk.  Wherefore  let  Magiflrates  beware,  left  thus  admoniflied,  they  too 
tilituft*  raffily  affent  to  the  reports  of  Women.  Let  Phyficians  and  Chirurgeons  have  a  care  left  they  do  too 
impudently  bring  Magiflrates  into  an  errour,  which  will  not  redound  fo  much  to  the  Judges  difgracc 
as  to  theirs. 

But  if any  defire  to  know  whether  one  be  poifoned,  let  him  foarch  for  the  fymptoms  and  ligns  in 
the  fore-going  and  particular  Treatife  of  Poifons.  But  that  this  doctrine  of  making  Reports  may 
be  the  ealier,  I  think  it  fit  to  give  prefidents,  in  imitation  v/hereof  the  young  Chirurgeon  may  frame 

■  others. 
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others.  The  firft  prefident  (hall  be  of  death  to  enfue^  a  fecond  of  a  doubtful  judgment  of 
life  and  death  5  the  third  of  an  impotency  of  a  member',  the  fourth  of  the  hurting  of  many 
members. 

I  Chirurgeon  of  FarU^  this  twentieth  day  of  May,  by  the  command  of  the  Council,  entered  A  certificate 
intothehoufe  ofone  John  whom  I  found  lying  in  bed,  wounded  on  his  head,  wkha  vvound  death, 
in  his  left  temple,  piercing  the  bone  with  a  fradure,  and  effradture  or  deprelfion  of  the  broken  bone, 
fcales  and  we/jkgej-  into  the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  by  means  whereof  his  pulfe  was  weak,  he  was 
troubled  with  raving,  convulfion,  cold  fweat,  and  his  appetite  was  dejected.  Whereby,  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  that  certain  and  fpeedy  death  is  at  hand.  In  witnefs  whereof  I  have  figned  this  Report  with 
my  own  hand.  ,  , 

By  the  Coroners  command  I  have  vifited  Feter  Lucey,  whom  I  found  flek  in  bed,  being  wounded 
with  a  Halbard  on  his  right  thigh.  Now  the  wound  was  of  the  bredth  of  three  fingers,  and  fo  deep  ^  ^ 

that  it  pierces  quite  through  his  thigh  with  the  cutting  alfo  of  the  Vein  and  Artery,  whence  infued 
mucheffufion  ofbloud,  >vhich  hath  exceedingly  weakned  him,  and  caufedhim  tofwound  often', 
now  all  his  thigh  is  fwollen,  livid,  and  gives  occalion  to  fear  worfe  fymptoms,  which  is  the  caufe  that 
the  health  and  fafety  of  the  party  is  to  be  doubted  of. 

By  the  Juftices  command  I  entered  into  the  houfe  ofone  James  Bertey,  to  vifit  his  own  brother  ',  I  !n  the  lofs  of 
found  him  wounded  in  his  right  arm,  with  a  wound  of  feme  four  fingers  bignefs,  with  the  cutting  ^ 
of  the  tendons  bending  the  leg,  and  of  the  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves.  Wherefore  I  affirm  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  his  life,  by  reafon  of  the  malign  fymptoms  that  ufually  happen  upon  fuch  wounds^ 
fuch  asare  great  pain,  a  Fever,  Inflammation,  Abfeefs,  Convulfion,  Gangrene,  and  the  like.  Where¬ 
fore  he  (lands  in  need  of  provident  and  careful  dreffing,  by  benqfit'whereof  if  he  efcape  death,  with¬ 
out  doubt  he  will  continue  lame  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  by  reafon  of  the  impotency  of  the 
wounded  part.  And  this  I  affirm  under  my  hand. 

We  the  Surgeons  ofFam,hy  the  command  of  the  Senate,  this  twentieth  day  of  Marc/;,  have  vifi-  Another  in  the 
ted  Mafter  tcTvis  Vertoman,  whom  we  found  hurt  with  five  wounds.  The  firft  infliCled  on  his  head, 
in  the  middle  of  his  fore-head-bone,  to  the  bignefs  of  three  fingers,  and  it  penetrates  even  to  the  fe-  ^ 
cond  table,  fo  that  we  were  forced  to  pluck  away  three  fplinters  of  the  fame  bone.  The  other  was 
athwart  his  right  cheek,  and  rcacheth  from  his  ear  tothemidft  ofhisnofe,  wheieforewe  ditched 
it  with  four  ditches.  The  third  is  on  the  midft  of  his  belly,  of  the  bignefs  of  two  fingers,  but  fo  deep 
that  it  afeends  into  the  capacity  of  the  belly,  fo  that  we  were  forced  to  cut  away  portion  of  the  Kail 
coming  out  thereat,  to  the  bignefs  of  a  Walnut,  becaufe  having  loft  its  natural  colour,  it  grew  black 
and  putrefied.  The  fourth  was  upon  the  back  of  his  left  hand,  the  bignefs  almoft  of  four  fingers, 
with  the  cutting  ofthe  Veins;  Arteries,  Nerves,  and  part  of  the  bones  of  that  parti  whence  it  is  that 
he  will  be  lame  of  that  hand,  howfoever  carefully  and  diligently  healed. 

Now  becaufe  by  hurting  the  fpinal  marrow  men  become  lame  fometimes  of  a  leg,  it  is  fit  you 
know  that  the  fpinal  marrow  defeends  from  the  brain  like  a  Rivulet  for  the  diftribution  of  the 
Nerves,  which  might  diftribute  fenfe  and  motion  to  all  the  parts  under  the  head  i  wherefore  if  by  ^ 

hurting  the  fpinal  marrow  the  Patients  arms  or  hands  are  refolved  or  numb ,  or  wholly  without 
fenfe,  it  is  align  thefe  nerves  are  hurt  which  come  forth  of  the  fifth,  fixth,  [cvcnthVertebr£  of  the 
neck.’  But  if  the  fame  accidents  happen  to  the  thigh,  leg,  or  foot  with  refrigeration ,  fo  that  the 
excrements  flow  voluntarily,  without  the  Patients  knowledge,  or  elfe  are  totally  fuppreft,  it  is  a 
fign  that  the  finews  which  proceed  from  the  Vertebra  of  the  loins  and  holy-bone  are  hurt,  or  ini 
'  fault  ^  fo  that  the  animal  faculty  beftowing  fenfe  and  motion  upon  the  whole  body,  and  the  benefit 
of  opening  and  (hutting  ofthe  fphindter  mufcle  of  the  bladder  and  fundament,  cannot  (hew  it  felf  in 
thefe  parts,  by  which  means  fudden  death  happens,  efpecially  if  there  be  difficulty  of  breathing 

therewith.  ,  vr 

Being  to  make  Report  of  a  Child  killed  by  the  Mother,  have  a  care  that  you  make  a  difcreet  Re-  ^  caution  m 

port,  whether  the  child  were  perfed  in  all  the  parts  and  members  thereof,  that  the  Judge  may  equally  making  Rc-. 
punifti  the  author  thereof.  For  he  meriteth  far  greater  punilhment,  who  hath  killed  a  child  perfedly  port  of  a  \vo*' 
(haped  and  made  in  all  the  members*,  that  is,  he  which  hath  killed  a  live  child,  than  he  which  hath  ^jjiVbeL 
killed  an  Embryon,  that  is,  acertain  concretion  of  the  fpermatick  body.  For  Mofes  puniftieth  the  for-  billed, 
mer  with  death,  as  that  he  ftiould  give  life  for  life,  but  the  other  with  a  pecuniary  muld.  But  I  judg  it 

fit  to  exemplifie  this  report  by  a  prefident.  ,  •  1  ,  , 

I  J,F,  By  the  Judges  command  vifited  Miftrifs  Margaret  Vlmargy,  whom  I  found  fick  in  bed,  ha¬ 
ving  a  ftrong  Fever  upon  her,  with  a  convulfion  and  efflux  of  bloud  out  of  her  womb,  by  reafon  of 
a  wound  in  her  lower  belly,  below  her  navel  on  the  right  fide,  penetrating  into  the  capacity  of  her 
belly,  and  the  wound  therein  i  whence  it  hath  come  to  pafs,  that  (he  was  delivered  before  her  time  of 
a  male  child,  perfed  in  all  his  members,  but  dead,  being  killed  by  the  fame  wound,  piercing  through  ■ 
his  feull  into  the  marrow  of  the  brain.  Which  in  a  ftiort  time  will  be  the  death  of  the  Mother  alio. 

In  teftimony  whereof,  I  have  put  my  hand  and  feal.  ' 


"The  manner  haxv  to  EmbaltH  the  Dead, 

1  Had  determined  to  finifh  this  my  tedious  work  with  the  precedent  Treatife  of  Reports',  but 
a  better  thought  came  into  my  head,  which  was,  to  bring  Man  ,  whofe  cotc  I  had  undertakpi, 
from  his  Infancy  to  his  End,  and  even  to  his  Grave ',  fo  that  nothing  might  be  here  defeaivc 
which  the  Surgeon  might  by  his  Profeflfion  perform  about  Mans  body  either  alive  or  dead. 
ly  there  hath  fcarce  ever  beeq  a  Nation  fo  barbarous,  which  hath  not  onely  been  careful  for  the 
Burial,  but  alfo  for  the  E  mbalnfingor  preferving  of  their  dead  bodies.  F or  the  very  Scythians,  who 
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The  care  of  have  feemed  to  exceed  other  Nations  in  barbaroufnefs  and  inhumanity,  have  done  this ,  for  (accor- 
the  Scythians  j-q  Herodotus)  the  Scythians  bury  not  the  corps  of  their  King,  before  that  being  imbowelled  and 
in  the  etnbal-  {hn  of  beaten  Cyprefs,  Frankincenfe,  the  Seeds  of  Parfley,  and  Anife,  he  be  alfo  wrapped 

dS*d  in  Gere-cloths.  The  like  care  hath  alfo  poffefled  the  minds  of  the  Ethiopians ,  for  having  disbur- 

The  like  care  thened  the  corps  of  their  friends  of  their  entrails  and  flcih,  they  plahercd  them  over ,  and  then 
Ethio-  they  thus  rough-cart  them  ,  they  painted  them  over  with  colours  fo  to  exprefs  the  dead  to  the  life  i 
theyinclcfed  them  thus  adorned  in  a  hollow  pillar  of  Glafs,  that  thus  inclofecf  they  may  befeen 
and  yet  not  annoy  the  Spectators  with  their  fmell.  Then  were  they  kept  for  thefpacc  of  a  year,, 
in  the  hands  of  their  next  kindred  •,  who,  during  this  fpace,  offered  and  facriheed  to  them.  ^  The 
year  ended,  they  carried  them  forth  of  the  City,  and  placed  them  about  the  Walls  each  in  his  pro¬ 
per  Vault,  as  Herodotus  affirms.  But  this  pious  care  of  the  dead  did  far  otherwife  alfed:  the  Egy¬ 
ptians  than  it  did  other  Nations  :  For  they  vere  fo  rtudious  to  preferve  the  memory  of  their  Ance- 
rtors ,  that  they  embalmed  their  whole  body  with  aromatick  ointments,  and  fet  them  in  tranf- 
lucent  Urns,  or  glafs  Cells,  in  the  more  eminent  and  honoured  part  of  their  houfes,  that  fo  they 
might  have  them  daily  in  their  fight,  and  might  be  as  monuments  and  inciters  to  rtir  up  them 
to  imitate  their  Fathers  and  Grandfires  Vertues.  Befides  alfo  the  bodies  thus  embalmed  with  aro¬ 
matick  and  balfamick  ointments,  were  in  rtead  of  a  mort  fure  pawn,  fo  that  if  any  Egyptian  h^d  need 
of  a  great  fum  of  money,  they  might  eafily  procure  itoffuchas  knew  them  and  their  neighbours, 
by  pawning  the  dead  body  of  fome  of  their  dead  Parents.  For  by  this  means  the  Creditor  was  cer¬ 
tain,  that  he  which  pawned  it,  would  fooner  lofe  his  life  than  break  his  promife.  But  if  all  things 
fo  unhappily  fucceeded  with  any,  fo  that  through  poverty  he  could  not  fetch  home  his  pawn  again, 
but  was  forced  toferegoit,  he  was  fo  infamous  amongft  all  men,  during  the  rertof  his  life,  as  one 
ban  irtied,  or  forlorn  ■>  and  lofing  his  freedom  he  (hall  become  a  fervant,  yea,  feorned  and  reviled  of  all 
men,  he  (hould  be  accounted  unworthy  to  enjoy  the  light  andfociety  of  men.  And  certainly  the 
the  rcafoi  of  underftanding  the  life  which  we  here  lead,  tobeoflhort  continuance,  comparifon  being 

buildin.g  of  the  jjiade  with  that  which  we  are  to  live  after  feparation  of  the  foul  from  the  body,  they  were  more 
negligent  in  building  their  houfes  they  dwelt  in,  but  in  rearing  the  Pyramids  which  (hould  ferve 
.  *  them  in  ftead  of  Sepulchres,  they  were  fo  beyond  reafon  fumptuous  and  magnificent,  that  for  the 

building  one  of  thefe  Edifices  (o  renowned  over  all  the  World,  which  King  Cheopes  begun,  a  hundred 
thoufandmai  were  every  three  moneths,  for  twenty  years  fpace  there  kept  at  work:  It  was  five 
furlongs,  and  being  (iquare,  each  fide  was  800  foot  long  ,  and  fo  much  in  height.  Almoft  all  the 
pieces  of  marble  went  to  the  building  thereof,  were  thirty  foot  long,  engraven  and  carved  with 
various  workmanfhip,  as  Herodotus  reports.  But  before  the  bodies  were  committed  to  thefe  mag¬ 
nificent  Sepulchres,  they  were  carried  to  the  Salters  and  Embalmcrs,  who  for  thatpurpofe  had 
allowance  out  of  the  publick  (lock.  Thefe  befmeared  them  with  aromatick  and  balfamick  Oint¬ 
ments,  and  fewed  up  the  incifions  they  made,  then  rtrewed  them  over  with  Salt,  and  then  covered 
them  with  Brine  for  70  days  5  which  being  expired,  they  wartied  them,  being  taken  thence, 
and  all  the  filth  being  taken  off,  they  wrapped  them  in  Gotten  cloths,  glued  together  with  a 
certain  gum  ,  then  their  Kinfmen  placed  them  thus  ordered  in  a  woodden  Coffin  carved  like  to  a 
man.  This  was  the  facred  and  accurtomed  rite  of  Embalming  and  Burying  dead  bodies  amongft 
the  Egyptians  which,  were  of  the  richer  fort.  Our  Countrymen  the  Fm/c^,  (firred  up  with  the 
like  defire,  embalm  the  bodies  of  their  Kings  and  Nobles  with  Spices  and  fweet  Ointments.  Which 
cuftom  they  may  feem  pioufly  and  chrirtianly  to  have  taken  ftom  the  Old  and  New  Teftamenf, 
and  the  ancient  and  laudable  cuftom  of  the  Jews  :  for  you  may  read  in  the  New  Tell:ament  that 
Jofeph  bought  a  fine  linnen  clotfi,  and  Nicodemus  brought  a  mixture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes  about 
100  pound  weight,  that  they  might  embalm  and  bury  the  body  of  JefusCimfi  our  Saviour,  for 
a  fign  and  argument  of  the  renovation  and  future  integrity  which  they  hoped  for  by  the  Refurre- 
dion  of  the  dead.  Which  thing  the  Jervs  had  received  by  Tradition  from  their  Anceftors.  For 
in  the  Old  Teft ament  commanded  his  Phyficians  that  they  (hould  embalm  the  dead  body  of 

his  Father  with  Spices.  ^  ^ 

The  manner  which  is  to  be  embalmed  with  Spices  for  very  long  continuance,  muft  hrrt  ot  all  be 

of  embalming  j^^i^Qwelled,  keeping  the  heart  apart,  that  it  may  be  embalmed  and  kept  as  the  Kinsfolks  (hall  think 
ora  ong  con-  brain,  the  fcull  being  divided  with  a  Saw,  (hall  be  taken  out.  Then  (hall  you  make 

deep  incifions  along  the  arm,  thighs,  legs,  back,  loins  and  buttocks,  efpecially  where  the  greater 
Veins  and  Arteries  run,  firftthat  by  this  means  the  bloud  maybe  prelfed  forth:  which  otherwife 
would  putrefie  and  give  occafion  and  beginning  to  putrefadion  to  the  reft  of  the  body  i  and  then 
that  there  may  be  fpace  to  put  in  the  aromatick  powders  >  the  whole  body  (hall  be  wa(hed  over  with 
^S'poo^edvpped  lo  Aqua  vital  and  ftrong  Vinegar,  wherein  (hall  be  boiled  Wormwood,  Aloes,  Co- 
loquintida,  common  Salt  and  Alum.  Then  thefe  incifions,  and  all  the  palfages  and  open  places  of 
the  body,  and  the  three  bellies  (hall  be  fluffed  with  the  following  Spices  grofly  powdered.  R  Pulv. 
rofar,cham£m.melil.balfam^menth£j  anethi^  falvU,  lavend,  rorijmar.  marjoran.  thymi^  abjynthii,  cyperi^ 
calami  aromat.  gent ian£.y  ireos  fiorentt  ajpi  odorat£.y  caryophyll>  nucis  tnofchatmcinnatfiomi.^  jiyracis^calamit£» 
henjoini.)  myrrh£.^  aloes.)  fdntal,  omnium  quod  Jitfficitt  Let  the  incifions  be  fewed  up,  and  the  open  fpa- 
ces  that  nothing  fall  out  i  then  forthwith  let  the  whole  body  be  anointed  with  Turpentine  diffolved 
with  Oil  of  Rofes  and  Camomil,  adding,  if  you  (hall  think  it  fit,  fome  Chymical  Oils  of  Spices,  and 
then  let  it  be  again  ftrewed  over  with  the  fore-mentioned  Powder  j  then  wrap  it  in  a  linen  cloth, 

and  then  in  Cere-cloths.  _  _  -r 

Laftly,  let  it  be  put  in  a  Coffin  of  Lead  fure  foldered  and  filled  up  with  drie  fweet  herbs.  But  11 
there  be  no  plenty  of  the  fore-mentioned  Spices,  as  it  ufually  ha^ipens  in  befieged  Towns,  the  Surgeon 
(hall  be  contented  with  the  powder  of  quenched  lime,  common  afhes  made  ot  Oak-wood, 

For  thus  the  body  being  over  and  above  wafhed  in  ftrong  Vinegar  or  Lye,  (hall  be  kept  a  long  time 
if  fo  be  that  a  great  diffolving  heat  do  not  bear  fway,  or  if  it  be  not  put  in  a  liot  and  moilt 
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And  this  condition  of  time  and  place  is  the  caufe  why  the  dead  bodies  of  Princes  and  Kings,  though  the  bo- 

embalmed  with  Art  and  cod,  within  th^  fpace  of  fix  or  feven  days,  in  which  they  are  kept  to 
be  Ihewed  to  the  people  after  their  embalming,  do  caft  forth  fo  grievous  a  fcent,  that  none  can  in-  weU^f^ver'^ 
dure  it  i  fo  that  they  are  forced  to  be  put  in  a  leaden  Coffin.  For  the  air  which  encompaffeth  them  embalmed,  ■ 
groweth  fo.hot  by  reafon  of  the  multitude  of  people  flowing  to  the  fpc6tacle,  and  the:  burning  corrupt  in  a 
of  lights  night  and  day,  that  the  finall  portion  of  the  native  heat  which  remaineth  being  diffipated,- 
they  eafily  putrefie ,  efpecially  when  as  they  are  not  firft  moiftened  and  macerated  in  the  liquor  of 
aromatick  things,  as  the  Egyptians  anciently  ufed  to  do,  fteeping  them  in  brine  for  70  days,  as  I  for^ 
merly  told  you  out  of  Herodotus,  I  put  in  mind  hereby,  ufe,  that  fo  the  embalming  may  become 
the  more  durable,  to  fteep  the  bodies  (being  irobowelled,  and  pricked  all  over  with  Iharpi  bodkins,  ‘ 
that  fo  the  liquor  hindering  putrefadion  may  penetrate  the  deeper  into  them)  in  a  wooden  Tub 
filled  with  flrong  Vinegar  of  the  decodtion  of  aromatick  and  bitter  things,  as  Aloes,  Rue,  Worm¬ 
wood,  and  Cftloquintida  s  and  there  keep  them  for  twenty  days,  pouring  thereinto  eleven  or  twelve 
pints  of  Jqua  viu.  Then  taking  it  forth,  and  fetting  it  bn  the  feet,  I  keep  it  in  a  clear  and  drie 
place.  I  have  at  home  the  body  of  one  that  was  hanged,  which  I  begged  of  the  Sheriff,  embalmed 
after  this  manner ,  which  remains  found  for  more  than  2  5  years,  fo  that  you  may  tell'  all  the 
mufcles  of  the  right  fide,  (which  I  have  cut  up  even  to  their  heads,,  and  plucked  them  from,  thofe 
that  are  next  them  for  diflindfions  fake,  that  fo  I  may  view  them  with  mine  eyes,  and  handle  them 
with  my  hands  as  often  as  I  pleafe,  that  by  renewing  my  memory  I  may  work  more  certainly  and 
furely,  when  as  I  have  any  more  curious  operation  to  be  performed )  the  left  fide  remain  whole,  and 
the  Lungs,  Heart,  Stomach,  Splene,  Kidnies,  Beard,  Hairs,  yea  and  the  Nails,  which  be¬ 

ing  pared,  I  have  often  obferved  to  grow  again  to  their  form  and  bignefs. 

And  let  this  be  the  bound  of  this  our  iramenfe  labour,  and  by  Gods  favour,  our  reft  j  to  whom 
Almighty,  All-powerful) Immortal  and  Invifible,  be  aferibed  all  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 

^rhen. 

Labor  improhus  omnia  vincit. 


T’he  End  of  ihe  freatife  of  Reports^  and  Embalming  the  Dead, 
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ComfeUor  and  Chief  Chirurgeon  to  the  f^ng. 


[Ruly  I  had  not  put  my  hand  to  the  Pen,  to  write  on  fuch  a  thing,  were  it  not  that  fome  of  what  the 

*  have  impudently  injured,  taxed,  and  more  through  particular  hatred,  difgraced  me,  than  Adverfary  ac- 
for  veal  or  love  they  bear  to  the  publick  good  which  was,  concerning  my  manner  of 
tying  the  Veins  and  Arteries,  writing  thus  as  followeth : 

Male  igitur  &  nimium  arroganter  inconfultus  &  temerarius  quidam^  vaforum  u{Vtonempofl  The  words  of 
emortui  membri  refedionem  a  veteribus  omnibus  plurimum  commendatam  &  femper  probatam  damnare  aufm  ^ *  *' 

novum  quondam  deligandi  vafa  modum^  contra  veteres  omnes  medicosy  fine  rationcy  experientid  &jHdicio 
docere  cupiensy  nec  animadvertit  majora  multopericula  ex  ipfa  vaforum  deligatione  quam  acu  partem  fa- 
nam  profunde  transfigendo  adminijirari  vulty  imminere  quam  ex  ipfa  ufione,  Nam  fi  acU  nervofam  ali- 
quam  partemy  vel  nervum  ipfum  pupugerity  dum  itk  novo  &  inufitato  modo  venam  abfurde  conatur  con- 
ftringercy  nova  inflammatio  neceffario  confequetury  a.  quaConvulfo  &  dconvulfwne  cita  mors,  ^orum^ 
fymptomatnm  mctu  Galenus  non  ante  tranfverfa  vulnerafuere  audehat  (quod  tamen  minus  erat  periculo- 
fum)  quam  mufculorum  aponeurofes  denudajfet,  Adde  quod  forcipes  quibus  pofl  feGionem  iternm  carnem 
dilacerat ,  cum  retraUa  verfus  originem  vafa  fe  pojfe  extrabere  fomniaty  non  minorem  adferant  dolorem 
quam  ignita  ferramenta  admota,  ^od  fi  quis  laniatum  expertus  incolumps  evaferit  y  vs  Veo  optima  ma- 
ximoy  cujus  beneficentia  crudelitate  ijia  &  carnificina  liberatus  efiy  maximas  gratias  habere  &  femper  a- 
gere  debet  •,  which  is  thus  :  111  then,  and  too  arrogantly  a  certain  indifereet  and  raffi  perfon  would 
blame  and  condemn  the  cauterizing  of  Veffels  after  the  amputation  of  a  rotten  and  corrupted 
member,  much  praifed  and  commended ,  and  always  approved  by  the  Ancients  i  defiring  to  ffiew 
and  teach  us  without  Reafon,  Judgment,  and  Experience,  a  new  way  to  tie  the  Veffels,  againft  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  Phyficians,  taking  no  heed,  nor  being  welladvifed,  that  there  happens  far 
greater  perils  and  accidents,  through  this  new  way  of  tying  the  Veffels  (which  he  will  have  fo 
be  made  with  a  Needle,' piercing  deeply  the  found  part)  then  by  the  burning  and  uftion  of  the  Paid 
Veffels  s  for  if  the  Needle  ffiall  prick  any  nervous  part,  yea  the  Nerve  it  felf,  when  heffiall  by  this 
new  and  unaccuftomed  way,  abfurdly  conftrain  the  vein  by  binding  it,  there  muff  neceffafily  fol¬ 
low  a  new  Inflammation.,  from  the  Inflammation  a  Convulfion ,  from  a  Coiivulfion,  Death :  for 
fear  of  which  accidents,  Galen  never  durll  flitch  tranfverfal  wounds,  (which  notwithflanding  were 
lefs  dangerous)  before  he  had  difeovered  the.  Aponeurofes  of  the  Mufcles.  Moreover  the  Pincers 
with  which,  after  the  fedlion,  the  flefli  is  again  dilacerated,  while  he  thinks  to  draw  the  Veffels 
out  which  are  drawn  in  toward  their  original,  bring  no  lefs  pain  than  the  cautering  irons  do.  And 
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if  any  one  having  experimented  this  new  manner  of  cruelty  have  cfcaped 'danger,  he  ought  to  ren¬ 
der  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  ever,  through  whofe  goodnefs  he  hath  been  freed  fromfuch  tyran¬ 
ny  feeling  rather  his  executioner  than  his  methodical  Chirurgeon. 

^  b  what  fweet  words  are  here,  for  onewhoisfaid  to  ,  be  a  wife  and  learned  Dodor?  he  remem¬ 
bers  not  that  his  white  beard  admonifheth  him,  not  to  fpeak  any  thing  unworthy  ofhis  age,  and 
that  he  ought  to  put  off  and  drive  out  of  him  all  envy  and  rancour  conceived  againft  his  neighbour. 
So  now  I  will  prove  by  Authority,  Reafon  and  Experience,  that  the  faid  Veins  and  Arteries  ought  to 

be  tied. 

Authorities. 

AS  for  Authorities,  T  will  come  to  that  of  that  worthy  man  Hippocrates^  who  wills-  and  com¬ 
mands  the  cure  of  Fiftulaes  in  the  Fundament  by  ligature,  as  well  to  confume  the  callofity,  as  to 
avoid  hasmorrhagy.  In  the  Book  of  Fiftulaes  of  the  Fundament,  Ghap.3»  Book  5»  leaf  4. 

Galen,  Treatife  2 .  chap.  1 7.  in  his  Method,  fpeaking  of  a  Flux  of  Bloud  made  by  an  outward  caufe, 
of  whom  fee  here  the  words,  It  U  (faith  he)  mofl  fure  to  tie  the  root  of  tJap  Vejfel,  which  I  underflandto  be 


that  which  is  mofi  near  to  the  Liver  or  the  Heart. 

Avicen,  Treatife  3 .  Dod.  i .  chap.  3 .  commands  to  tie  the  Vein  and  the  Artery,  after  it  is  difeovered 
towards  his  original. 

Guido  of  Cauliac,  fpeaking  of  the  wounds  of  the  Veins  and  Arteries,  injoineth  the  Chirurgeon  to 
make  the  ligature  in  the  Veffel.  '  • 

MafterMerinthe  3.  Book,  chap.  4.  of  the  matter  of  Chirurgery,  fpeaking  of  a  flux  of  bloud, 

commands  exprefly  to  tie  the  veflels. 

»  Calmethem  in  12.  chap,  of  the  wounds  in  the  Veins  and  Arteries,  tells  amoft  fureway  toftaya 

flux  of  bloud  by  ligature  of  the  Veffel.  , 

-  Celfus,  Chap.  2  6.  Book.  5 .  from  whom  the  faid  Phyfician.hath  fnatched  the  moft  part  ofhis  Book, 
chargeth  exprefly,  to  tie  the  Veflels  in  a  flux  of  bloud  happening  to  wounds,  as  a  remedy  moft  eafle 
and  moft  fure. 

'  Fefalius  in  his  Chirurgery,  Chap.4.  Book  3 .  willeth  that  the  Veffel  be  tied  in  a  flux  of  bloud. 

John de  Vigo,  ^ock  i. Treatife  i.tteatingof  Hasmorrhagy  in  bleeding  wounds,  commands  to  tie 
the  V ein  and  the  Artery. 

-fegaultm.  Chap.  12.  Book  2.  treating  of  the  means  to  ftay  the  flux  of  bloud,  commands  to  pinch 
the  Vein  or  Artery  with  a  Crow  or  Parrots  bill,  then  to  tic  it  with  a  very  ftrong  thred. 

Peter  ol  ArgiUata  olBuUonge,  Treatife  4*  Chap.i  i. Book  i.difcourfing  of  a  flux  of  bloud,  and  the 
means  to  flop  it,  giveth  a  fourth  way  exprefly,  which  is  made  by  ligature  of  the  Veflels. 

John  Andreas  a  Cruce,  a  Venetian,  Book  i .  Se^.3 .  Chap.  1 6,  Pag.5 .  upon  the  88  Chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Paul,  makes  mention  of  a  method  to  ftay  a  flux  of  bloud  by  the  ligature  of  the  Veffels. 

TP  Alechamp  commands  to  tie  the  Veins  and  Arteries. 

See  then  (my  little  good  man)  the  Authorities  which  command  you  to  tie  the  Veflels.  As  for 
the  Reafons,  I  will  debate  of  them.  ‘  , 

The  Hasmorrhagy  (fay  you)  is  not  fo  rUuch  to  be  feared  ’  in  the  feeftion  of  the  Kail,  as  that  of  the 
Varices,  and  the  incifion  of  the  temporal  Arteries,  as  after  the  Amputation  of  a  member.  Now 
you  your  felf  command  that  in  cutting  the  Varices,  the  flux  of  bloud  be  flopped  by  the  ligature  of 
the  Veffels.  In  the  Book  2.  Chap,  of  Angealogy ,  leaf  lyd.  you  command  the  fame  in  the  Book 
ot  Stitches,  Chap.  I.  fpeaking  of  the  ftitch  with  the  amputation  and  fe6i:ion  ot  the  Kali,  changed 
by  the  outward  air '5  fee  here  your  own  words ;  After  that  mu  ft  be  confidered  concerning  the  Kali  i 
for  if  there  be  any  part  corrupted,  putrefied,  withered,  orblackiftii  firft  having  tied,  for  fear  of  a 
•  flux  of  bloud,  you  do  not  bid  afterwards  to  have  it  cauterifed.  But  to  fay  the  truth,  you  have  your 
eyes  Ihut,  and  all  your  fenfes  dulled,  when  you  would  fpeak  againft  fo  fure  a  method,  and  that  it 
is  not  but  through  anger  and  an  ill  will.  For  there  is  nothing  which  hath  more  power  to  drive 
■  Reafon  from  her  feat,  than  Choler  and  Anger.  Moreover  when  one  comes  to  cauterize  and  dif- 
.  member  the  parts,  oftentimes  when  the  Efchar  comes  to  fall  off,  there  happens  a  new  flux  of  bloud : 
As  I  have  feen  divers  times,  not  having  been  yet  infpired  by  God,  with  fo  fure  a  means  then  when 
1  ufed  the  heat  of  fire.  Which  if  you  have  not  found,  or  underftood  this  method  in  the  Books  oi 
the  Ancients,  you  ought  not  thus  to  tread  it  under  your  feet ,  and  fpeak  unluckily  of  one,  who  all 
his  life  hath  preferred  the  profit  of  the  Common-wealth  before  his  own  particular.  It  is  not  more 
Gdtn  in  Book  than  reafonable  to  be  found  upon  the  faying  oi Hippocrates,  in  the  Chapter  of  Burning,  Book  2,  Leaf 
4.  of  thcMtb.  2o<5.  upon  whofe  Authority  you  ferve  your  felf^  which  is  thus.  That  what  the  medicampit  cureth 
and  in  the  the  iron  doth  -,  and  what  the  iron  doth  not  amend,  the  fire  exterminateth  :  It  is  a  thing  which, 

Book  of  Art  payouts  not  of  a  Chriftian,  to  fall  to  burning  at  the  firft  dafh,  without  flaying  for  any  more  gentle 
Aoh.Skn  remedies.  Asyou  your  fclf  write  in  the  firft  Book,  leaf  5.  fpeaking  of  the  conditions  required  ina 
In  the  Book  of  Chirurgeon  tocurewelU  which  paflagesyou  borrow  from  fbme  other  place:  for  that  which  may 
ArttVanva.  be  done  gently  without  fire,  is  much  more  commended  than  otherwife.  Is  it  not  a  thing  which  all 
Schools  hold  as  a  Maxim,  that  we  muft  always  begin  with  moft  eafie  remedies,  which  if  they  be 
not  fufficient,  we  muft  then  come  to  extreme,  following  the  dedrine  of  Hippocrates  ?  Galen  com¬ 
mands  in  the  place  before  alledged,  to  treat  ordrefsthe  difeafed  quickly,  fafely,  and  with  the  leaft 
pain  that  is  polftble.  ’ 

;  Let  us  com  to  Reafon, 

]  Gw  fo  it  is,  that  one  cannot  apply  hot  irons  but  with  extreme  and  vehement  pain  in  a  fen- 
,i  lible  part  void  of  a  Gangrene,  which  would  be  caufe  of  a  Convullion,  Fever,  yea,  oft-times 
of  Death.  Moreover  it  would  be  a  long  while  afterwards  before  the  poor  Patient  were  cured, 
of  what  the  [jecaufe  that  by  theadlion  .of  the  fire  there  is  made  an  efchar ,  which  proceeds  from  tne  fubjed: 

which  being  fallen.  Nature  muft  regenerate  a  new  flefti  in  ftead  of  that  which  hath  beat  bur¬ 
ned  i  asalfo  the  bone  remains  difeovered  and  bare »  and  by  this  means,  for  the  moft  parttnerere- 
'  mains 
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mains  an  ulcer  incurable.  Moreover  there  is  yet  another  accident.  It  happcneth  that  oftentimes 
the  cruft  being  fallen  off,  the  tlefh  not  being  w’ell  renewed ,  the  bloud  iffueth  out  as  it  did  before. 

But  when  they  (hall  be  tied,  the  ligature  falls  not  off  until  the  firlf  fle(h  have  very  well  covered  them 
again  :  vi^hich  is  proved  by  Galen  in  the  fifth  Book  of  his  Metk  faying,  that  Efcharctick  Medicins 
which  caufe  a  Cruft  or  Efchar,  whenfoever  they  fall  off,  leave  the  part  more  bare  than  the  natural  ha¬ 
bit  requires.  For  the  generation  of  a  cruft  proceeds  from  the  parts  fubjedf,  and  which  are  fituate 
round’  about  it,  being  alfo  burned ,  as  I  may  fay :  wherefore  by  how  much  the  part  is  burnt,  by  fo 
much  it  lofeth  the  natural  heaf.  Then  tell  me  when  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  efcharotick  Medicins,  or  words  of  the 
cautering  irons  ?  ’Tis  ^hen  the  flux  of  bloud  is  caufed  by  erofion,  or  fome  gangrene  or  putrefa-  Adverfary. 
dion.  Now  is  it  thus  ?  in  fre(h  bleeding  wounds  there  is  neither  gangrene,  nor  putrefadion. 

Therefore,  the  cauteries  ought  not  to  be  there  applied.  And  when  the  Ancients  commanded  to  ap¬ 
ply  hot  irons  to  the  mouths  of  the  veffels,  it  hath  not  beeh  onely  to  ftay  the  flux  of  bloud,  but  chiefly 
to  corred  the  malignity ,  or  gangrenous  putrefadion  which  might  fpoil  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Ai:id  it  muft  be  here  noted,  that  if  1  had  known  fuch  accidents  to  happen,  which  you  have  declared 
in  your  Book,  in  drawing  and^ying  the  veffels,  I  had  never  been  twice  deceived  •,  nor  would  lever 
have  lefr  by  my  writings  tq  pofterity,  fuch  a  way  of  flopping  a  flux  of  bloud.  But  I  writ  it  after  I 
had  feenitdone,  and  did  it  very  often  with  happy  fuccefs.  See  then  what  may  happen  through 
your  inconfiderate  counfel,  without  examining,  or  ftanding  upon  the  facility  of  tying  the  faid  veffels. 

For  fee,  here  is  your  fcope  and  propofition,  to  tie  the  veffels  after  amputation  is  a  new  remedy,  fay 
you,  then  it  muft  not  be  ufed  i  it  is  an  ill  argument  for  a  Dodor. 

But  as  for  that  (fay  you)  one  muft  ufe  fire  after  the  amputation  of  members,  to  confume  and  Propofitions 
drie  the  putrefadion,  which  is  a  common  thing  in  gangrenes?  and  mortifications,  that  indeed  hath  the  Adver- 
no  place  here,  becaufe  the  pradice  is  to  amputate  the  part  above  that  which  is  mortified  and  cor- 
rupted  i  as  Celfus  writes  and  commands,  to  make  the  amputation  upon  the  fecond  part,  rather  than 
to  leave  any  whit  of  the  corrupted.  I  would  willingly  ask  you,  if  when  a  vein  is  cut  tranfvcrfe,  and  Id  Book  ch, 
that  it  is  very  much  retraded  towards  the  original,  whether  you  would  make  no  confciencc  to 
burn  till  that  you  had  found  the  orifice  of  the  vein  or  artery  *,  and  if  it  be  not  more  eafie  onely  7*  *33  • 
with  a  Crow-bill  to  pinch  and  draw  the  veffel,  and  fo  tie  it  ?  In  which  you  may  openly  (hew  your 
ignorance,  and  that  you  have  your  mind  feized  with  much  rancor  and  choler.  We  daily  fee  the  li-  chap.of 
gature  of  the  veffels  pradifed  with  happy  fuccefs,  after  the  amputation  of  a  part,  which  I  will  now  cutting ,  Book 
verifie  by  Experiences  and  Hiftories,  of  chofe  to  whom  the  faid  ligature  hath  been  made,  and  perfons  2. 
yet  living. 

The  16.  oi  June  1582.  in  the  prefence  of  Mu  John  Liebaud  Dodor  in  the  Faculty  ofPhyfickat  EKpcriences. 
Farts,  Claud.Viard(wom  Surgeon,  Mr.  Mathurin  Huron  Surgeon  of  Monfieur  de  Souvray,  and  my  felf, 

John  Charbonel  Mafter  Barber-Surgeon  Parts,  well  underftanding  the  Theorick  and  Pradick  of 
Surgery,  did  with  good  dexterity  amputate  the  left  leg  of  a  Woman  tormented  the  fpace  of  three 
years  with  extreme  pain,  by  reafbn  of  a  great  Caries  which  was  in  the  bone  Afiragal,  Ceboides,  great 
and  little  focil,  and  through  all  the  nervous  parts,  through  which  (he  felt  extreme  and  intolerable 
pains  night  and  day  1  (he  is  called  of  aged  28  years  or  thereabouts,  wife  0^ Peter  Herve 

Efquire  of  the  Kitchin  to  the  Lady  T)ucheJsoi"Vzez,  dwelling  in  the  ftreet  of  on  the.other 

frde  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  dwelling  at  the  fign  of  the  St.  Johns  head  •,  where  the  faid  Charbonel  cut 
off  the  faid  leg  the  bredth  of  four  large  fingers  below  the  Knee,  and  after  that  he^  had  incifed  the  flelh, 
and  fa  wed  the  bone,  he  griped  the  vein  with  a  Crow-bill,  then  the  artery,  then  tied  them  •,  from 
whence  I  proteft  to  God  (which  the  company  that  were  there  can  witnefs)  that  in  all  the  operation 
that  was  fuddenly  done,  there  was  notfpiltW  Porrenger  of  bloud  i  and  I  bid  the  faid  Charbonel 
tolet  it  bleed  more,  following  the  precept  Hippocrates ,  that  it  is  good  in  all  wounds  and  invete- 
rate  ulcers,  to  let  the  bloud  run  i  by  this  means  the  part  is  lefs  fubjed  to  inflammation,  t  The  (aid  of  the  Book  of 
Charbonel  continued  the  dreffing  of  her,  who  Was  cured  in  two  moneths,  without  any  flux  of  ulcers, 
bloud  happening  unto  her,  or  other  ill  accident  i  and  (he  went  to  fee  you  at  your  lodging  being  per- 

Another  Hiftory  of  late  memory,  of  a  Singing-mam  of  our  Ladies  Church,  nimed  Mr.  Co/#,  who 
broke  both  the  bones  of  his  leg  which  were  crulhed  in  divers  pieces,  infomuch  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  cure,  to  withftand  a  Gangrene  and  mortification,  and  by  confequence  death.  Monlieur 
Helin  Dodor  Regent  in  the  Faculty  of  Phyfick,  a  man  of  honour  and  good  knowledge,  Claudytard^ 
and  Simon  Peter,  fworn  Surgeons  of  Paris ,  men  well  exercifed  in  Surgery  j  and  Balthazar  ot  Leftre,  q 
and  Leo;25r<;/^eLp/ck«<  Mafter  Barber-Surgeons,  well  experimented  in  the  operations  of  Surgery,  donebyF^W 
wereallof  opinion,  to  withftand  the  accidents  aforefaid,  to  make  entire  amputation  ofthe  whole 
lee,  a  little  above  the  broken  and  (hivered  bones  and  the  torn  nerves,  veins,arteries?  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  nimbly  done  by  the  faid  Viard,  and  the  bloud  ftanched  by  the  ligature  of  the  veflels  in  the 
prefence  of  the  faid  Helin,  and  Mr.  tonfard  great  Vicar  of  our  Ladies  Church,  and  was  continually 
dreffedbythefaid  Lefchenal,  and  I  went  to  fee  him  otherwhiles  :  he  was  happily  cured  without  the 

application  of  hot  irons,  and  walketh  luftily  with  a  wooden  leg.  ^  1  •  r  a  't  'if;* 

In  the  year  1583.  the  10.  day  of  December,  ‘I'oujjiant  Pojfon  born  at  Konieville ,  at  this  prefent  not  er 
dwelling  Beauvais  uQSit  Deurdan,  having  his  leg.  all  ulcered,  and  all  the  bones  cariezd  and  rot¬ 
ten,  prayed  me  for  the  honour  of  God  to  cut  off  his  leg,  by  reafon  ofthe  great  pain,  which  he  could 
no  longer  endure.  After, his  body  was  prepared,  I  caufed  his  leg  to  be  cut  off,  four  hngers  below 
the  rotula  of  his  knee,  by  Daniel  Povalet  one  of  my  fervants,  to  teach  him,  and  to  embolden  him  in 
fuch  works  i  and  there  he  readily  tied  the  veffels  to  ftay  the  bleeding,  'without  application  o  hot 
irons,  in  the  prefence  oi  James  GuiUemau  ordinary  Surgeon  to  the  King,  ^ud  JohnChrboneim- 
fter  Surgeon  of  Paris :  and  during  the  cure  was  vifitcd  by  Mr.  Laffile  and  Mr.  Counin,  Doctors  Re¬ 
gent  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicin  at  Paris.  The  faid  operation  was  made  in  the  houfe  ot  John  GoheL 
Inn-keeper,  dwelling  at  the  fign  ofthe  White  Horfe  in  the  Greve.  I  will  not  h^re  forget  to  ay,  t  at 
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the  Lady  Princefs  of  Montpenfier^  knowing  that  he  was  poor  and  in  my  hands,  gave  him  poney  to  pay 
for  his  Chamber  and  Diet,  He  was  well  cured,  God  be  praifed,  and  is  returned  home  to  his  houfc 
with  a  woodden  leg. 

A  Gangrene  happened  to  half  of  the  leg  to  one  named  Nicolas  Mefnager^  aged  j6  years,  dwelling 
inSt.H(7wrej-ftreet,atthefignof  theBasket,  which  happened  to  him  through  an  inward  eaufe,  fo 
that  we  were  conftrained  to  cut  off  his  leg  to  fave  his  life  :  and  it  was  taken  off  by  Anthony  Renaud^ 
Mafter  Barber-Surgeon  of  Paris,  the  1 day  of  1583.  in  the  prefence  of  M.  Le  Fort,  and 

M.  La  Nave,  fworn  Surgeons  of  Paris  i  and  the  bloud  was  ftanched  by  the  Ligature  of  the  Veffels,  and 
he  is  at  this  prefent  cured  and  in  health,  walking  with  a  woodden  leg. 

A  Water-man  at  the  Port  of  IVey/e,  dwelling  near  Monficur  (5feM*j',Poft-mafter,  named  JohnBouf- 
fereau,  in  whofe  hands  a  Musket  brake  afunder,  which  broke  the  bones  of  his  hand,  and  rent  and 
tore  the  other  parts  in  fuch  fort,  that  it  was  needful  and  neceffary  to  make  amputation  of  the  hand 
two  fingers  above  the  wrift :  which  was  done  by  James  Guillemau,  then  Surgeon  in  ordinary  to  the 
King,  who  dwelt  at  that  time  with  me.  The  operation  likewife  being  readily  done,  and  the  bloud 
ftanched  by  the  ligature  of  the  veffels,  without  burning  irons,  he  is  at  this  prefent  living. 

A  Merchant  Grocer  dwelling  in  St.  T>enis  ftrect  at  the  fign  of  the  great  tourmis,  named  the  Judge, 
who  fell  upon  his  head,  where  was  made  a  wound  near  the  temporal  mufcle,  whfere  he  had  a.n  artery 
opened,  from  whence  iffued  forth  bloud  with  great  impetuofity,  infomuch  that  common  remedies 
would  not  ferve the  turn  i  I  was  called  thither, where  1  found  Mr. Kujfe,  Mr,Cointeret,^Fiard,fworr\ 
Surgeons  of  Paris,  to  ftay  bloud  i  where  prefently  I  took  a  needle  and  thred  and  tied  the  artery,  and 
it  bled  no  more  after  that,  and  was  quickly  cured.  Mr,  RojfeVet  can  witnefs  it,  not  long  fince  Dwcon 
of  your  Faculty,  who  was  in  the  cure  with  us. 

A  Serjeant  of  the  Chaftlet  dwelling  near  Si.  Andretp  des  Arts,  who  had  a  ftrokc  of  a  Sword  upon 
the  throat  in  the  Clacks  Meadow,  which  cut  afunder  the  jugular  vein  extern :  as  fbon  as  he  was  hurt 
he  put  his  handkerchief  upon  the  wound,  and  came  to  look  me  at  my  houfe,  and  when  he  took  away 
his  handkerchief,  the  bloud  leaped  out  with  great  impetuofity :  I  fuddenly  tied  the  vein  toward  the 
root  i  he  by  this  means  was  ftanched  and  cured,  thanks  be  to  God.  And  if  one  had  followed  your 
manner  of  ftanching  bloud  by  cauteries,  I  leave  it  to  be  fuppofed  whether  he  had  been  cured  j  1  think 
he  had  been  dead  in  the  hands  of  the  Operator.  If  I  would  recite  all  thofe  whofe  veffels  were  tied 
to  ftay  the  bloud,  which  have  been  cured,  I  fhould  not  have  ended  this  long  time  5  fo  that  methinks 
there  are  Hiftories  enough  recited  to  make  you  believe  the  bloud  of  veins  and  arteries  is  furely  ftan¬ 
ched  without  applying  any  outward  cauteries. 

He  that  dothfirive  againfi  Experience, 

Deigns  nottotalk^  of  any  learned  Science, 

NOw  my  little  Mafter,  feeing  that  you  reproach  me  that  I  have  not  written  all  the  operations 
of  Surgery  in  my  Works,  which  the  Ancients  write  of,  I  fhould  be  very  forry  for  it :  for  then 
indeed  might  you  juftly  call  me  Carnifex.  I  have  left  them  becaufc  they  are  too  cruel,  and  am  wil¬ 
ling  to  follow  the  Moderns,  who  have  moderated  fuch  cruelty :  which  notwithftanding  you  hare  fol¬ 
lowed  ftep  by  ftep,  as  appeareth  by  the  operations ,  here  written,  extracted  from  your  Book,  which 
you  have  drawn  here,  and  there  from  certain  ancient  Authors,  fuch  as  follow,  and  fuch  as  you 
have  never  pradtifed  nor  feen. 

7’he  Firji  Operation, 

TO  inveterate  fluxions  of  the  Eyes,  and  Meagrims,  Paulus  JEgineta  as  alfo  Alhucafu  command 
to  make  Arteriotomy  fee  here  the  words  of  the  fame  JEginete,  You  mark  the  arteries  which  tre 
behind  the^Ears,  then  divide  them  in  cutting  to  the  very  bone,  and  make  a  great  incifion,  the  bredth 
of  two  fingers,  even  till  the  artery  be  found,  as  you  command  to  be  done  in  your  Book  *j  but  I  hold¬ 
ing  the  opinion  of  G^i/w,  who  commands  to  drefs  the  difeafe  quickly,  fafely,  and  with  the  leaft  pain 
that  ispoflible,  I  teach  the  young  Surgeon  the  means  to  remedy  fuch  evils  in  opening  the  arteries 
behind  the  ears,  and  thofe  of  the  temples,  with  oneonely  incifion,  as  a  letting  bloud,  and  not  to 
make  a  great  incifion,  and  cut  out  work  for  a  long  time. 

fhe  Second, 

TO  Fluxions  which  are  made  a  long  time  upon  the  Eyes,  Paul  JEginete  and  Albucafis  command 
to  make  incifion,  which  they  call  Perifeythifmos  or  Augiology  of  the  Greeks  j  and  fee  here  the 
words  of  Paul :  In  this  Operation  firfi  the  head  is  Jhaved,  then  t^ng  heed  of  touching  the  temporal  mu  files, 
a  tranjverfe  incifion  muji  be  made,  beginning  at  the  left  temple,  and  finifhing  at  the  right  j  which  you  have 
put  in  your  Book  word  for  word,  without  changing  any  thing :  which  fheweth  openly  you  are  a 
right  Wound-maker,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Chapter  which  you  call  the  Crown-cut,  which  is  made 
half  round  under  the  Coronal  future  from  one  temple  to  another,  even  to  the  bone.  Now  I  do  not 
teach  fuch  a  cruel  kind  of  remedy,  but  inftru(5f  the  Operator  by  Reafbn,  Authority,  and  notable  proof 
of  a  fure  and  certain  way  to  remedf^  fuch  affedions  without  butchering  men  in  this  kind. 


’The  third  Operation, 


1  N  the  cure  of  Empyema,  Paul  JEginete,  Albucafis  and  Celfus  c 
\.  I  others  fifteen  Cauteries  to  eive  iflue  to  the  matter  contained  i 


commanded  to  apply  Lome  thirteen, 


The  third. 

Book  5.  rh.44.  I  others  fifteen  Cauteries  to  give  iflue  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  breft,  as  thefaid  Celfus  in  the 

P^ace  appointeth  for  Afthmatick  people,  which  is  a  thing  out  of  all  reafon  (with  refped 
00  3.ch,22.  to  their  honor  be  it  fpoken)  that  fince  the  Surgeons  fcope  is  to  give  iflue  to  the  matter  therein 
contained,  there  is  no  other  queftion  then  to  make  apertion,  to  evacuate  the  matter  in  the  moft 
inferiour  part,  I  have  (hewed  the  young  SurgeoH  the  means  to  do  it  fafely,  without  tormenting  the 
Patients  for  nothing. 

Thf 


Book  XXIX. 


concerning  diyers  Voyages^ 


6e;i 


‘The  Fourth  Operatinu 

jN  Paps  that  are  too  great,  Vaul  JEginet  and  Alhucafis  commands  to  make  a  crofs-incifion,  to  take 
out  all  the  fat,  and  then  join  together  the  wound  by  ftitch :  in  brief,  it  is  to  flay  a  man  alive , 
which  I  have  never  pradifed,  nor  counfel  it  to  be  done  by  the  young  Surgeon. 

The  Fifth  Operation. 

A  Lbucafs  and  Paul  Mgviet  will  cauterize  the  Liver  and  the  Splene  with  hot  irons,  which  the  Mo- 
\  derns  have  never  pradfifed  i  for  indeed  Reafon  is  manifeftly  repugnant  thereunto. 

"The  Sixth  Operation, 

IN  the  Paracenteftf  which  is  made  in  the  third  kind  of  Dropfie  called  Afeites,  Celim  Aurelianus 
commandeth  diverfe  apertions  to  be  made  in  the  belly.  Albucafu  nine  actual  Cauteries, 
that  is  to  fay,  four  about  the  Navel,  one  upon  the  Stomach,  and  one  upon  the  Splene,  one  upon  the 
Liver,  two  behind  the  Spondyls,  one  of  them  near  thebreft,  the  lafl  near  the  Stomach.  Mtius  is 
likewile  of  the  fame  opinion  ,  to  open  the  belly  with  diverfe  cauteries.  Paul  JEginet  commands  to 
apply  five  a(2:ual  cauteries  to  make  the  faid  Paracentefu,  But  abhorring  fuch  a  kind  of  burning,  of 
which  you  fpeak  much  in  your  third  Book.  I  Ihew  another  kind  of  practice,  the  which  is  done  by 
making  a  fimple  incifion  in  the  faid  belly,  as  may  be  feen  in  my  Works,  with  happy  fuccefs,  I  do  not 
teach  young  men  in  my  Works  the  manner  of  burning,  which  the  Ancients  have  called  infibulare^ 
that  is  not  in  pradice,  though  Celfits  writeth  of  it. 

The  Seventh  Operation,  ; 

IN  the  Sciatick  proceeding  from  an  internal  caufe,  and  becaufe  the  vifeous  humours  difplace  the 
I  bones,  P aul  commands^  to  burn  or  cauterize  the  faid  joint  to  the  bone  Oiafeorides  commands 
the  fame,  which  I  do  not  find  expedient,  taking  indication  from  the  fubjacent  parts ;  for  there  where 
one  would  burn,  it  is  in  the  place  of  four  twin-mufcles,  under  which  paffeth  the  great  nerve  defeend- 
ing  from  the  Holy-bone  \  which  being  burnt  I  leave  it  to  your  cenfure  what  might  happen,  as  Galen 
remarketh  fpcaking  of  the  ufion  which  muft  be  made  in  the  fhoulders,  called  hnmenis. 

The  Eighth  Operation. 

IN  the  outward  luxation  of  the  Spondyls,  Hippocrates  commands  to  bind  the  man  right  upon  a 
Ladder, the  arms  and  legs  tied  and  bound  :  then  afterwards  having  raifed  the  Ladder  to  the  top  of 
a  Tower,  or  the  ridge  of  an  houfe,  with  a  great  rope  in  a  pully,  then  to  let  the  Patient  fall  plumb  down 
upon  the  hard  pavement  i  which  Hippocrates  fays  was  done  in  his  time.  But  1  do  not  Ihew  of  any 
fuch  way  of  giving  the  Strapado  to  men  >  but  I  Ihew  the  Surgeon,  in  my  Work,  the  way  to  reduce 
them  furely,  and  without  great  pain.  Moreover  I  fhould  be  forry  to  follow  the  faying  of  the  faid 
Hippocrates^  in  the  third  Book  Ve  Morbis^  who  commands,  in  the  difeafe  called  Volvulus^  to  caufe 
the  belly  to  be  blown  with  a  pair  of  Bellows,  putting  the  nofel  of  them  into  the  intejiinum  rectum^ 
and  then  blow  there  tillthc  belly  be  much  ftretched,  afterwards  to  give  an  emollient  Clyftcr,  and  to 
^  ftop  the  Fundament  with  a  Sponge.  Such  practice  as  this  is  not  made  now  adays,  therefore  won¬ 
der  not  if  I  have  not  fpoken  of  it.  And  you  not  being  contented  to  patch  together  the  operations 
of  the  abovefaid  Authors,  you  have  alfo  taken  divers  in  my  Works,  as  every  man  may  know :  which 
fheweth  manifeflly  that  there  is  nothing  of  your  own  in  your  Surgeons  Guide,  I  leave  out  divers 
other  unprofitable  operations  which  you  quote  in  your  Book,  without  knowing  what  Bealls  they 
arc,  in  never  having  feen  them  pradlifedo  but  bccaufe  you  have  found  them  written  in  the  Books  of 
the  Ancients,  you  have  put  theminto  your  Book. 

Moreover  you  fay  that  you  will  tea^hme  my  lelfon  in 'the  Operations  of  Surgery,  which  I  think 
you  cannot  do:  becaufe  I  have  not  onely  le^irned  them  inmyftudy,  and  by  the  hearing  of  many 
years  the  lelfons  of  Dodfors  of  Phyfi'ck but  as  I  have  faid  before  in  my  Epiflle  to  the  Reader, 
I  was  refident  thefpaceof  three  years  in'  the  Hofpital  of  Paris^  where  I  had  the  means  toufeand 
learn  divers  works  of  Surgery,  upon  diver^  Difeafes',  together  with  the  Anatomy,  upon  a  great 
number  of  dead  bodies,  as  oftentimes  I  have  fufliciently  made  trial  publickly  iu  the  Phylicians 
School  at  Pmf,  and  my  good  luck  hath  made  nie  feen  much  more.  For  being  called  to  the  fervice  of 
the  King  of  France^  (four  of  which  I  have  ferved)  I  have  been  in  company  at  Battles,  Skirrnilhes,  Af- 
faults  and  Befieging  of  Cities  and  Fortrelfes",  as  alfp  I  have  been  Ihut  up  in  Cities  with  thofe  that 
have  been  befieged,  having  charge  to  drels  thofe  that  were  hurt.  Alio  1  have  dwelt  many  years 
in  this  great  and  famous  City  of  ParU-y  where  (thanks  be  to  God)  I  have  lived  in  very  good  reputa¬ 
tion  amongft  all  men,  and  have  not  been  elleemed  the  leall  in  rank  of  men  of  my  Profeilion,  feeing 
there  was  not  any  cure,  were  it  never  fo  difficult  and  great,  where  my  hand  and  my  counfel  have 
not  been  required,  as  I  make  it  appear  in  this  my  Work.  Now  dare  you  (thefe  things  being  un- 
drrllood)  fay  you  will  tea^h  me  to  perform  the  works  of  Surgery ,  fince  you  never  went  further 
than  your  ftudy  ?  The  operations  of  the  fame  are  four  in  general  (as  we  have  declared  heretofore) 
where  you  may  make  but  three  s  that  is  to  fay,  join  that  which  is  feparated,  feparate  that  which 
was  conjoined,  and  to  take  away  that  which  was  fuperfluous,  and  the  fourth  which  I  make,  is  as 
much  neceffary,  an  indullricus  invention  to  add  to  Nature  that  which  is  wanting,  as  I  have  Ifiewed 
here  above.  Alfo  it  is  your  will  that  the  Surgeon  make  but  three  operations  above-faid,  without 
medling  to  ordain  a  fimple  Cataplafm,  faying  it  is  that  which  comes  to  your  part  belonging  to  the 
Phyfician.  -  And  that  the  Ancients  (in  the  difeourfe  which  you  have  made  to  the  Reader)  have  di¬ 
vided  the  pradfice  of  Phylick  into  three  kinds,  that  is  to  fay.  Diet,  Medicin,  and  Chirurgery.  But 
I  would  willingly  demand  of  you,  who  hath  made  the  partition,  and  where  any  thing  Ihould  be  done? 
who  are  thofe  which  are  content  with  their  part,  without  any  enterprife  upon  the  other?  For  Hip' 
pocrates^  Galen^Mtm.,Avicen,  in  brief,  all  the  Phyficians,  as  well  Greeks  and  Latins  as  Arabians,  have 
never  fo  treated  of  the  one,  that  they  have  not  treated  of  the  other,  for  the  great  affinity  and 
tie  that  there  is  between  them  two  audit  fhould  be  very  difficult  todootherwife.  Now  when 
you  will  vilifie  Chirurgery  fomuch,  you  fpeak  againfl  your  fclf,  for  in  your  Epiftle  you  have  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Monficur  you  fayj  that  Chirurgery  is  the  moll  noble  part  of  Phylick,  as  well  by 
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reafon  of  theoriginal  antiquity,  necelT.ty,  as  certainty  in  her  aaions;  for  (he  works  as 

learnedlv  writeth  Ce//»nn  the  beginning  of  the  Seventh  Book  •,  therefore  it  is  to  be  believed  you  ne¬ 
ver  wentout  of  your  Study,  but  to  teach  UeoricK  (if  you  have  been  able  to  do  it.) 

The  operations  of  Chirurgery  are  learnt  by  the  eye,  and  by  the  touch.  I  will  fay  that  you  much 
refembleavoungLadof  Lovp-Witany,  of  plum  buttocks,  where  was  fluff  fufficient,  who  demanded 
iLve  of  his  Father  to  come  to  Yam,  to  take  Yrancz\  being  arrived,  the  Organift  of  our  Ladies 
Church  met  with  him  at  the  Palace-gate,  who  took  him  to  blow  the  Organs,where  he  was  remaining 
three  vears  he  faw  he  could  fomewhat  fpeak  he  returns  tohisFather,and  told  him  that  hefpake 
eood  fnnch,  and  moreover  he  knew  well  to  play  on  the  Organs ;  his  Father  received  him  very  joy-, 
Mv  for  that  he  was  fo  wife  and  learned  in  a  ftiort  time.  He  went  to  the  Organifl  of  their  great 
Church  and  prayed  him  to  permit  his  Son  to  play  on  the  Organs,  to  the  end  he  might  knowwhe- 
ther  his  Son  was  become  fo  skilful  a  Mafler  as  he  faidhe  wass  which  the  Organift  agreed  to  very 
williimly.  Being  entered  to  the  Organs,  he  caft  himfelf  with  a  full  leap  to  the  Bellows  the  Mafler 
Organift  bid  him  play,  and  that  he  would  blow :  then  this  good  Mafler  Let  km  play  himfelf 

on  the  Organs  if  he  rvould  for  him,  he  could  do  nothing  hut  play  on  the  Bellow  t,  I  think  alio,  my  little 
Mafler  that  you  know  nothing  elfe,  but  to  prattle  in  a  chair*,  butiwillplay  upon  the  Keys  and  make 
the  Omans  found:  (that  is  to  fay)  1  will  do  the  operations  of  Chirurgery,  that  which  you  cannot 
in  any  wife  do,becaufe  you  have  not  gone  from  your  Study  or  the  Schools,  as  I  have  laid  before. 
But  alfo  as  I  have  faid  already  in  theEpiftleto  the  Reader,  that  the  Labourer  doth  little  proht  by 
talking  ofiheSeafons,difcourfe  of  the  manner  of  tilling  the  Earth,  to  Ihewwhat  Seeds  are  proper 
to  each  foil  i  all  which  is  nothing  if  he  put  not  his  hand  to  the  Plough,  and  couple  the  Oxen  toge¬ 
ther.  So  likewife  it  is  no  great  matter  if  you  do  not  know  the  Pradicky  fox  a  man  may  execute 
Chirurgery  well,  although  he  have  no  tongue  at  all.  As  Cornelm  Celf  ts  hath  very  well  remarked  in 
his  firft  Book,  when  he  faith,  Morhos  non  eloquentia,  fed  remedies  curari ,  quxfi  quis  elingms,ufudijcrem 
hene  norit,  hunc  aliquarito  majorem  medicumjuturum  quam  fiftne  ufu  linguam  fuam  excoluetit\  mat  is  to 
fay,  Difeafes  are  not  to  be  cured  by  Eloquence,  but  by  Remedies  well  and  duly  applied,  which  i^ny 
wife  and  difereet  man  though  he  have  no  tongue,  know  well  the  ufe  thereof,  this  man  m  time  Jail 
become  the  greater  Phyfician ,  than  if  without  pradice  his  tongue  were  dipt  with  Oratory,  the  which 
you  your  fclf  confefs  in  your  faid  Book  by  a  Tetraftich  which  is  thus . 

Tfo  tall^s  not  all  in  Chirurgions  Art , 

But  working  with  the  hands  ■> 

Aptly  to  drefi  each  grieved  part. 

And  guide  f  re,  k^ife,  and  hands, 

Arijiotle  in  the  firft  Book  of  his  Metaphyficks,  the  firft  ChapteE,  faith.  Experience  is  almoft  hke 
unto  Sciences  and  by  the  fame,  Art  and  Science  have  been  invented.  fee  thefe 

which  are  experimented,  attain  fooner  to  that  which  they  intend,  than  thofe  which  have  Reafon  and 
not  Experience,  becaufethat  the  faid  Experience  is  a  knowledge  of  lingular  and  particular  things  v 
and  Science  on  the  contrary,  is  aknovyledge  of  things  univerfal.  Now  that  which  is  particular  is 
more  healable  than  that  which  is  univerfaU  therefore  thofe  which  have  Experience  are  more  wile 
and  more  efteemed,  than  thofe  which  want  it,  by  reafon  they  know  what  they  do.  Moreover  I  lay^ 

that  Science  without  Experience,  bringeth  no  great  aflurance.  . 

'  Alciat,  a  Dodor  ©f  Milan,  boafted  one  day  of  himfelf,  that  his  glory  was  greater  and  more  famous 
than  that  ofCounfcllors,  Prefidcnts,  Mafters  of  Requeft,  becaufe  that  it  was  by  Js  Science  and  his 
Inftrudions  that  they  became  fuch:  but  he  was  anfwcred  by  aCounfellor,  that  he  was  like  unto  a 
Whetftone,  which  made  the  Knife  ftiarp  and  ready  to  cut,  not  being  able  fo  to  do  it  it  lelt  i  and  al- 
ledged  the  Verfesof  Horace,  that, 

Fungehatur  vice  cotis  acutum  , 

Keddere  qustferrum  valet,  excors  ipfa  fecandi. 

See  you  now  (my  little  Mafler)  my  anfwers  to  your  calumniations,  and  pray  you,  if  you  l^ar  a 
good  mind  (to  the  publick  good)  to  review  and  corred  your  Book,  as  foon  asyoucai^and  not 
to  hold  young  Chirurgeons  in  this  errour  By  the  reading  of  the  fame,  where  you  teach  them  to 
ufe  hot  irons  after  the  amputation  of  members,  to  flay  a  flux  ofbloud,  feeing  there  is  anot  er  means 
and  not  fo  cruel,  and  more  fure  and  eafie.  Moreover  if  to  day  after  an  affault  of  a  City,  w  ere  ^  i- 
vers  Souldiers  have  had  arms  and  legs  broken  and  (hot  off  by  Cannon-buHets,  Cutlas  and  other  in- 
ftruments  of  War,  to  flay  the  flux  ofbloud,  if  you  fhould  ufe  hot  irons,  it  vyould  be  ‘"‘^^dml  to  have  a 
Forge,  and  much  Coals  to  heat  them :  and  alfo  theSouldiers  would  hold  you  in  fuch  horre^r  for 
this  cruelty,  that  they  would  kill  you  like  a  Calf,  even  as  in  times  paft  they  did  one  of  the  chiefo 
Chirurgeons  of  Rome,  which  may  be  found  wtitten  before,  in  the  third  Chapter  of  the  Introdudion 
of  Surgery,  the  firft  Book.  Now  left  the  Sedators  of  your  writings  fhould  fall  into  fuch  inconve- 
niency,  I  pray  them  to  follow  the  method  aforefaid,  the  which  I  have  (hewed  to  be  true  and  certain, 
and  approved  by  Authority,  Reafon,  and  Experience. 

•  f  he  Voyage  of  ‘fhurin,  1535*  u  a  r 

Moreover  I  will  here  (hew  to  the  Readers  the  places  where  I  have  had  means  to  learn  the  Art  of 
Surgery,  for  the  better  inftruding  of  the  young  Surgeon ;  and  firfl  in  the  53  *  ^ 
KingofFr^^wce  font  a  great  Army  to  Lhurin,  to  recover  the  City  and  Caftles  which  t  e  ^rque  so 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Emperour,  had  taken:  where  the  High  Conflable  of  Fr^«ce  the 
Great  Mafler,  wasLieutenant-General^f  the  Army,  and  Monfieur  de  Mont  am  Colonel-Generaf  pt  the 
Foot,  of  which  1  was  then  Surgeon.  Agreatpartof  the  Arn^  arrived  in  the  Country^  ot 
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we  found  the  Enemy  which  flopt  the  pafTage,  and  had  made  certain  Forts,  and  Trenches,  infomuch 

that  to  hunt  them  out  and  make  them  leave  the  place,  we  were  forced  to  fight,  where  there  were 

divers  hurt  and  llain,  as  well  of  the  one  fide  as  of  the  other :  but  the  enemies  were  conftrained  to  "  •  „ 

retire,  and  get  into  the  Cafile,  which  was  caufed  partly  by  one  Captain  Rait^  who.climed  with  divers  The  retiring  • 

Souldiers  of  his  company  upon  a  little  Mountain  ,  there  where  he  (hot  diredlly  upon  the  enemies,  of  the  enemy. 

he  received  a  (hot  upon  the  ancle  of  his  right  foot,  wherewith  prefently  he  fell  to  the  ground  >and 

faid  then,  Now  is  the  Kdftt  taken.  Idrelfedhim,  and  God  healed  him.  We  entered  the  throng  iuto 

the  City,  and  paffed  over  the  dead  bodies,  and  fome  which  were  not  yet  dead  •,  we  heard  them  cry 

under  our  Horfes  feet,  which  made  my  heart  relent  to  hear  them.  And  truly  I  repented  to  have  for-  > 

faken  Paris  to  fee  fuch  a  pitiful  fpedacle.  Being  in  the  City,  I  entered  into  a  Stable  thinking  to  lodge  . 

my  own,  and  my  mans  horfe,  where  I  found  four  dead  Souldiers  and  three  which  were  leaning 

againft  the  wall,  their  faces  wholly  disfigured,  and  neither  faw  nor  heard,  nor  fpake  5  and  their 

clothes  did  yet  flame  with  Cun-powder  which  had  burnt  them.  Beholding  them  with  pitty,  there 

happened  to  come  an  old  Souldier  who  asked  me  if  there  were  any  poffible  means  to  cure  them  j 

I  told  him  no:  he  prefently  approached  to  them,  and  cut  their  throats  without  choler.  Seeing 

this  great  cruelty  I  told  him  he  was  a  wicked  man  •,  he  anfwered  me  that  he  prayed  to  God,  that^ 

whenfoever  he  fhould  be  in  fuch  a  cafe,  that  he  might  find  fome  one  that  would  do  as  much  to 

himi,  to  the  end  he  might  not  miferably  languifli.  And  to  return  to  our  former  difeourfe,  the 

enemy  was  fummoned  to  render,  which  they  foon  did,  and  went  out,  their  lives  only  faved,  with 

a  white  ftaft  in  their  hands ,  the  greateft  part  whereof  went  and  got  to  the  Caftle  of  Fillane^  where 

there  was  about  2co  Spaniards  s  Monfieur  the  Conftable  would  not  leave  them  behind,  to  the  end 

that  the  way  might  be  made  free.  This  Caftle  is  feated  upon  a  little  mountain,  which  gave  great 

aflurance  to  them  within,  that  one  could  not  plant  the  Ordnance  to  beat  upon  it,  and  they  were  fum- 

moned  to  render,  or  that  they  fhould  be  cut  in  pieces  •,  which  they  flatly  refufed,  making  anfwer, 

"That  they  vrere  as  faithful  fervants  to  the  Emperor^  as  Momfmtr  theConfiahk  could  he  to  the  King  his  Brave  anfiver 
Mafier.  This  anfwer  heard,  they  made  by  force  of  arms,  two  great  Cannons  to  be  mounted  in  the  of  the  Soul- 
night  with  cords  and  ropes,  by  the  Swifters  and  Lanfquenets  •>  when  as  the  ill  luck  would  have  it,  diers. 
the  two  Cannons  being  feated,  a  Gunner  by  great  negligence  fet  on  fire  a  great  bag  of  gun-powder, 
wherewith  he  was  burned  together  with  tenor  twelve  Souldiers  i  and  moreover  the  flame  of  the 
powder  was  a  caufe  of  difeovering  the  Artillery,  which  made  them,  that  all  night  they  of  the  Caftle 
did  nothing  but  ftioot  at  that  place  where  they  difeovered  the  two  pieces  of  Ordnance,  wherewith 
they  killed  and  hurt  a  great  number  of  our  people. 

The  next  day  early  in  the  morning  a  Battery  was  made,  which  in  a  few  hours  made  a  breach, 
which  being  made,  they  demanded  to  parly  with  us,  but  twas  too  late  for  them  for  in  the  mean 
time  our  French  foot  feeing  them  amazed,  mounted  to  the  breach,  and  cut  them  all  in  pieces,  except 
a  fair  young  lufty  Maid  oi Piedmont^  which  a  great  Lord  would  have  kept  and  preferved  for  him  to 
keep  him  company  in  the  night,  for  fear  of  the  greedy  Wolf.  The  Captain  and  Enfign  were 
taken  alive,  but  foon  after  were  hanged  upon  the  gate  of  the  City,  to  the  end  they  might  give  exam-  Exemplary 
pie  and  fear  to  the  imperial  Souldiers  not  to  be  fo  rafti  and  foolilh,  to  be  willing  to  hold  fuch  places  puniflimenc.' 
againft  fo  great  an  army.  Now  all  the  faid  Souldiers  of  the  Caftle,  feeing  our  people  coming  with 
a  moft  violent  fury,  did  all  their  endeavor  to  defend  themfclves,  they  killed  and  hurt  a  great  company 
ef  our  Souldiers,  with  Pikes,  Muskets,  and  Stones,  where  the  Surgeons  liad  good  ftore  of  work  cut 
out.  Now  at  that  time  I  was  a  frefti-water  Souldier,  I  had  not  yet  feen  wounds  made  by  gun-ftiot 
.  at  the  firft  dreiling.  It  is  true,  I  had  read  in  Joht^de  Vigo^  in  the  Firft  Book  of  wounds  in  General  Counfel  of  Bi 
the  eight  Chapter,  that  wounds  made  by  weapons  of  fire  did  participate  of  Venenofity,  by  reafon  Vigo, 
of  the  Powder,  and  for  their  cure  he  commands  to'cauterize  them  with  oyl  of  Elders  fcalding-hot, 
in  which  fhould  be  mingled  a  little  Treacle,  and  not  to  fail,  before  I  would  apply  of  the  faid  .oyl 
knowing  that  fuch  a  thing  might  bring  to  the  patient  great  pain,  I  was  willing  to  know  firft,  be¬ 
fore  I  applied  it,  how  the  other  Surgeons  did  for  the  firft  dreffing,  which  was  to  apply  the  faid  oyl, 
the  hotteft  that  was  poffible,  into  the  wouuds,  with  Tents  and  Setons-,  infomuch  that  I  took  cou¬ 
rage  to  do  as  they  did.  At  laft  I  wanted  oyl,  and  was  conftrained  in  ftcad  thereof,  to  apply  a  dige- 
ftive  of  Yolks  of  Eggs,  Oyl  of  Rofes,  and  Turpentine.  In  the  night  I  could  not  ileep  in  quiet,  fear¬ 
ing  fome  default  in  not  cauterizing,  that  I  ftiould  find  thofe  to  whom  I  had  not  ufed  the  burning  Experience  of 
oyl,  dead  impoyfoned  i  which  made  me  rife  very  early  tovilitthem,  where  beyond  my  expedfation,  a  bold  mans 
I  found  thofe  to  whom  I  had  applied  my  digeftive  rnedicin,  to  feel  >  little  pain,  and  their  wounds  happy  fuccefs. 
without  inflammation  or  tumor,  having  refted  reafonable  well  that  night ;  the  other  to  whom  was 
ufed  the  faid  burning-oyl  I  found  them  feverifh,  with  great  pain  and  tumor  about  the  edges  of  their 
wounds.  And  then  I  refolved  with  my  felf,  never  fo  cruelly  to  burn  poor  men  wounded  with  gdn-  ^ 
fhot.  Being  at  Ihmin^  I  found  a  Surgeon,  who  had  the  fame  above  all  others, for  the  curing  of  wounds 
of  gun-fhet ,  into  whofe  favor  I  found  means  to  infinuate  my  felf,  to  have  the  Receit  of  his  Balm, 
as  he  called  it,  wherewith  hedreffed  wounds  of  that  kind,  and  he  held  me  off  the  fpace  oi  two  years, 
before  I  could  poffible  draw  the  Receit  from  him.  In  the  end  by  gifts  and  prefents  he  gave  it  me, 
which  was  this.  To  boil  young  whelps  new  pupped,  in  oyl  of  Lillies,  prepared  Earth-worms,  with  Receit  of  an 
Turpentine  oiVenice.  Then  was  I  joyful  and  my  heart  made  glad,  that  1  had  underitood  his  remedy,  excellent 
which  was  like  to  that  which  I  had  obtained  by  great  chance.  See  then  how  I  have  learned  to  drefs 
wounds  made  with  gun-ftiot,  not  by  Books.  My  Lord  Marftial  of  Montain  remained  Lieutenant-  cun-fhot. 
General  for  the  King  in  Piedmont^  having  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  men  in  Garrifon  through  the  Cities 
and  Caftles,  who  often  combated  with  Swords  and  other  weapons,  asalfo  with  Muskets-,  and  if 
there  were  four  hurt,  I  had  always  three  of  them  i  and  if  there  were  queftion  of  cutting  off  an  arm 
or  a  leg,  or  to  trepan,  or  to  reduce  a  fra6ture  or  diflocation,  I  brought  it  well  to  pafs.  ^  The  faid  Lord 
Marlhal  Cent  me  one  while  this  way,  another  while  that  way,  for  to  drefs  the  appointed  Souldiers 

which  were  beaten  as  well  in  other  Cities  as  that  of  "thurin^  infomuch  that  1  was  always  in  the 

Country 
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Country  one  way  or  other.  Mounfieur  the  Marlhal  fent  for  a  Phyfician  to  Milan, ^ho  had  no  lefs 
reputation  in  the  medicinal  Art  ( then  the  difeafed  Mounfieur  h  Grand  )  to  take  him  in  hand  for  an 
Hemtical  flux,  whereof  at  laft  he  died.  This  Phyfician  was  a  certain  while  at  TWw  to  deal  with 
him  and  was  often  called  to  vifit  the  hurt  people,  where  he  always  found  me, and  I  confulted  with 
him’and  fome  other  Surgeons :  and  when  we  had  refolved  to  do  any  ferious  work  of  Surgery :  Twas 
Jtnbrofe  Farey  that  put  his  hand  thereto,  where  I  did  it  promptly,  and  with  dexterity,  and  with 
great  affurance,  in  fo  much  that  the  faid  Phyfician  admired  me,  to  fee  me  fo  ready  in  the  operation 
of  Surgery,  feeing  the  fmall  age  which  I  had.  One  day  difeourfing  with  the  faid  Lord  Marfhal,  he 
faid  to  him,  Signior  tu,  hai  un  Chirurgko giovane  di  anni,  me  egli  eveckio  difapere  e  di  efperientia*  Guards 
lo  bene,perche  egli  tifara  Jervicio  &  honore.  That  is  to  fay.  Thou  haft  a  young  Surgeon  of  age,  but  he 
is  old  in  knowledge  and  experience  s  preferve  him  well  for  he  will  do  thee  fervice  and  honour.  But 
the  old  man  knew  not  that  I  had  dwelt  three  years  in  theHofpitalat  Faris,  there  to  drefs  the  difeafed. 
In  the  end  Mounfieur  Marfhal  died  with  his  Hepatical  Flux.  Being  dead,  the  King  fent  Mounfieur 
the  Marftial  of  Annebaut  to  be  in  his  place,  who  did  me  this  honour  to  pray  me  to  dwell  With  him, 
and  he  would  ufe  me  as  well  or  better  than  Mounfieur  the  Marfhal  Montain  j  which  I  would  not  do 
for  the  grief  1  had  for  the  lofs  of  my  Mafter  who  loved  me  intimately,  and  I  him  in  the  like  manner  5 

and  fo  I  came  back  to  Faris, 

77;e  Voyage  of  MaroUe  and  of  LorvBtitany,  I543* 

I  Went  to  the  Camp  of  Marolle,  with  the  difeafed  Mounfieur  Ve  Rohan,  where  King  Fr^iwix  was 
in  Prifon  •,  and  I  was  Surgeon  of  the  Company  of  the  faid  Mounfieur  Ve  Rohan,  Now  the  King 
was  advertifed  by  Mounfieur  DeEfiampes,  Governour  Brit  any,  that  the  Englifh  had  hoift  fail  to 

land  in  Low  Britany,  and  prayed  him  that  he  would  fend  Mounfieur  De  Rohan,  and  Mounfieur  J)e  La¬ 
val  for  fuccour,  becaufe  they  were  the  Lords  of  that  Countrey,  and  for  their  fakes  thofe  of  that 
Countrey  would  beat  back  the  Enemy  and  keep  them  from  landing.  Having  received  this  adver- 
tifement  his  Majefty  difpatched  to  fend  the  faid  Lords  for  the  relief  of  their  Countrey ,  and  to  each 
was  given  as  much  power  as  to  the  Governour ,  in  fo  much  as  they  were  all  three  the  Kings  Lieute¬ 
nants  :  they  took  willingly  this  charge  upon  them,  and  fpeedily  they  went  away  in  Poft :  and  led 
me  with  them  to  Landreneau,  there  where  we  found  every  one  in  arms,  the  Alarm-bells  founding  on 
every  fide,  yea,  five  or  fix  leagues  about  the  Harbours,  that  is  to  fay,  Brefi,Conquet,  Crozon,  LeFrm 
Halac,  Laudanac,  each  of  them  well  furniftied  with  Artillery,  as  Cannons,  Demi-pnnons,  Culverins, 
Sakers,  Serpentines,  tokens,  Harquebuffes :  in  brief,  there  was  nothing  wanting  in  Artillery  or  Soul- 
diers,as  well  Britains  ^ls  French,  to  hinder  that  the  Englifh  made  no  landing,  as  they  had  refolved 
at  their  parting  from  The  Enemies  Army  came  unto  the  very  mouth  of  the  Cannon,  and 

when  we  perceived  them  that  they  would  land,  they  were  faluted  with  Cannon-fhot,  andwedilco*- 
vered  our  Men  of  War,  together  with  our  Artillery  j  they  fled  fo  Sea  again :  where  I  was  glad  to  fee 
their  Vcflels  hoife  fail  again,  which  was  in  a  great  number  and  in  good  order,  and  feemed  like  a 
Foreft  which  marched  upon  the  Sea.  I  faw  a  thing  alfb  whereaf  I  marvelled  much,  which  was,  that 
the  bullets  of  great  pieces  made  great  rebounds ,  and  grazed  upon  the  water  as  upon  the  ground. 
Now  to  make  the  matter  fhort ,  the  Englifh  did  us  no  harm,  and  returned  whole  and  (bund  into 
England,  and  left  us  in  peace.  We  ftaid  in  that  Countrey  in  Garrifon,  till  we  were  affurM  that  their 
Army  wasdifperfed.  In  the  mean  time  our  Horfemen  exercifed  their  feats  of  adivity,  as  to  run  at 
the  Ring,  fight  in  Duel,  and  others  i  fo  that  there  was  ftill  (omething  to  imploy  me  withal.  Moun¬ 
fieur  Pe  tomakefport  and  pleafurc  to  the  faid  Mounfieur  Ve  Rohan  znd  Laval,  and  other 

Gentlemen,  caufed  divers  Countrey  Wenches  ^o  come  to  the  Feafts,  to  dn^^Congs  in  Low  Britain 
Tongue,  where  their  harmony  was  like  the  croaking  of  Frogs,  while  they  are  in  love.  Moreover 
he  made  them  dance  the  Britany  T^riory,  without  moving  Feet  or  Buttocks  >  he  made  them  hear  and 
fee  much  good.  Otherwhiles  they  caufed  theWraftlers  of  the  Cities  and  Towns,  to  come  where 
there  was  a  Prize  for  the  beft,  and  fport  was  feldom  ended,  but  that  one  or  other  had  a  leg  or  arm 
broken,  or  the  fhouldcr  or  hip  difplaccd  :  there  was  a  little  man  of  Low  Britany  fquare  body  and 
well  fet,  who  held  a  long  time  the  credit  of  the  Field,  and  by  his  skill  and  ftrength,  threw  five  or  fix 
to  the  ground  j  there  came  to  him  a  great  Schoolmafter,  who  was  faid  to  be  one  of  the  beft  W reftlers 
of  all  Britany :  he  entered  into  the  Lifts,  having  taken  off  his  long  Jacket,  in  Hofe  and  Doublet,  and 
being  near  the  little  man,  he  feemed  as  if  he  had  been  tied  to  his  girdle.  Notwithftanding  when 
each  of  them  took  hold  of  the  Collar,  they  were  a  long  time  without  doing  any  thing,  and  they 
thought  they  would  remain  equal  in  force  and  skill :  but  the  little  man  caft  himlelfwith  an  ambling 
leap  under  this  great  Pedant,  and  took  him  on  his  fhoulder  and  caft  him  on  his  kidnies  fpread  abroad 
like  a  Frog,  and  then  all  the  Company  laught  at  the  skill  and  ftrength  of  the  little  Fellow.  This 
great  Vativo  had  a  great  fpight,  for  being  caft  by  fo  little  a  man :  he  rofe  again  in  choler,  and  would 
have  his  revenge.  They  took  hold  again  of  each  others  collar,  and  were  again  a  good  while  at 
their  hold  without  falling  to  the  ground  :  in  the  end  this  great  man  lethimfelf  fall  upon  the  little, 
and  in  falling,  put  his  elbow  upon  the  pitch  of  his  ftoraach,  and  burft  his  heart,  and  killed  himftark 
’  dead.  And  knowing  he  had  given  him  his  deaths  blow,  took  again  his  long  Caffock,  and  went 
away  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  hid  himfelf,  feeing  that  the  little  man  came  not  again  to 
himfelf,  either  for  Wine,  Vinegar,  or  any  other  thing  that  was  prefented  unto  him-,  I  drew  near  to 
him,  and  felt  his  pulfc  which  did  not  beat  at  all,  then  I  faid  he  was  dead :  then  the  Britans  who  alTi- 
fted  the  Wreftling,  faid  aloud  in  their  jabbering,  Lhat  vs  not  in  the  jpert.  And  fome  faid  that  the  faid 
Fedagogue  was  accuftomed  to-do  fo ,  and  that  but  a  year  paft  he  had  done  the  like  in  a  Wreftling.  I 
would  needs  open  the  body  to  know  the  caufe  of  this  fudden  death,  where  I  found  much  bloud  in 
the  thorax,  and  in  the  inferiour  belly,  and  I  drived  to  find  out  any  apertion  in  the  place,  from  whence 
might  ilfuefo  great  a  quantity  of  bloud,  which  I  could  not  do  for  all  the  diligence  I  could  make. 
Now  I  believe  it  washer  ot  'Anajiomojin,  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  apertion  of  the  moutlis  of 

thcveffels,  or  by  their  porofities ;  the  poor  little  Wrcftler  was  buried.  I  took  leave  of  Msfteurs  die 
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'Rohan,,  de  Laval,,  and  Ejlamps,  MounHeur  de  Rohan  gave  me  aprefent  of  tifty  double  Duckets,  and 
an  ambling  Horfe,  and  Mounfieur  de  Laval  another  for  my  Man,  and  Mounfieur  de  Ejiamps,  a  Dia¬ 
mond  of  thirty  Crowns,  and  fo  I  returned  to  my  houfe  at  Paris. 

T^he  Voyage  o/Perpignan,  ’1543. 

A  Little  while  after  Mounfieur  de  Rohan  took  me  with  him  Poll  to  the  Camp  of  Perpignan  •,  be¬ 
ing  there,  the  Enemy  made  a  Sally  forth^  and  came  andinclofed  three  pieces  of  our  Artillery, 
where  they  were  beaten  back  to  the  Gates  of  the  City :  which  was  not  done  without  hurting  and 
killing  many,  and  amongft  the  reft  de  BriJJac,  (  who  was  then  chief  Mafter  of  the  Artillery}  recei¬ 
ved  a  Musket  (hot  upon  the  flioulders,  returning  to  his  Tent »  all  the  others  that  were  hurt  followed 
him,  hoping  to  be  dreft  by  the  Surgeons  that  ought  to  drefs'^hem.  BeingcometohisTent  and 
laid  on  his  bed,  the  bullet  was  fearched  for  by  three  or  four  the  moft  expert  Surgeons  of  the  Army, 
who  could  not  find  it,  but  faid  it  was  entered  into  his  body.  ^ 

In  the  end  he  called  for  me,  to  fee  jf  I  were  more  skilful  than  they,  becaufe  he  had  known  me  be-  Addrefsofehe 
fore  in  Piedmont :  by  and  by  T  made  him  rife  from  his  bed,  and  prayed  him  to  put  his  body  into  that  Author, 
pofture  as  it  was  when  he  received  his  hurt  whichhe  did,  taking  a  Javelin  betw^eCnhis  hands  as 
he  held  the  Pike  in  the  skirmilb.  I  put  my  hand  about  the  wound,  and  found  the  bullet  in  the  flefti, 
making  a  little  tumor  under  the  Omoplatc :  having  found  it,  I  (hewed  them  the  place  vi^here  it  was, 
and  it  was  taken  out  by  Mafter  Nicholas  Lavernaut,  Surgeon  to  Mounfieur  the  Dolphin,  who  was  the 
Kings  Lieutenant  in  that  Army,  yet  notwithftanding  the  honour  remained  to  me  for  finding  it. 

1  faw  one  thing  of  great  remark,  which  is  this :  That  a  Souldier  in  my  prefence  gave  to  oiie  of  Ah  Hiftory. 
his  fellows  a  ftroke  with  an  Halbard  upon  the  head,  penetrating  even  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  without  falling  to  the  ground.  He  that  ftrook  him  faid,  he  had  heard  that  he  cheated  at  Dice, 
and  that  he  had  drawn  a  great  fum  of  money,  and  that  it  was  his  cuftom  to  cheat.  I  was  called  to 
drefs  him,  which  I  did  as  it  were  for  the  laft,  knowing  well  that  he  would  quickly  die  ;  having  dreft 
him,  he  returned  all  alone  to  his  Lodging,  which  was  at  leaft  two  hundred  paces  diftant:  I  bid  one 
ofhis  companions  fend  foraPrieft  to  difpofe  of  the  affairs  of  his  foul:  he  helped  him  to  one  who 
ftaid  with  him  to  the  laft  galp.  The  next  day  the  Patient  fent  for  me  by  his  She-friend  in  a  Boys 
apparel  to  come  to  drefs  him,  which  I  would  not  do,  fearing  he  fliould  die  under  my  hands  h  and  to 
put  it  offi  I  faid  I  muft  not  take  off  the  drefling  till  the  third  day,  by  reafon  he  would  die  though  lie 
were  never  touched.  The  third  day  he  came  daggering,  'and  found  me  in  my  Tent  accompanied 
with  the  Wench,  and  prayed  me  moft  affedionately  to  drefs  him,  and  (hewed  me  a  Purfe  wherein 
he  had  an  hundred  or  fix  fcore  pieces  of  Gold,  and  that  he  would  content  me  to  my  defire  i  for  all 
that,  yet  notwithftanding  I  left  not  off  to  defer  the  taking  off  his  drelfing,  fearing  left  he  (hould  die 
at  the  fame  inftant.  Certain  Gentlemen  defired  me  to  gd  drefs  him,  which  I  did  at  their  requeft, 
but  in  drefling  him  he  died  under  my  hands  in  a  Convullicn.  Now  this  Prieft:  accompanied  him 
until  death,  whofeiied  upon  the  Purfe,  left  another  ftiould  take  it,  faying,  he  would  fay  Maffes  for 
his  foul.  Moreover  he  furnifhedhimfelf  with  his  cloaths  and  with  all  the  reft  ofhis  things.  I  have  ' 
recited  this  Hiftory  as  a  monftrous  thing  that  the  Souldier  fell  not  to  ground  when  he  had  received 
this  great  ftroke,  and  was  in  good  fenfes  even  till  death.  Soon  after  the  Camp  was  broken  for  divers 
eaufes  ^  the  one  becaufe  we  were  advertifed  that  four  Companies  of  Spaniards  were  entered  into  . 

Perpignan  i  the  other,  that  the  Plague  begun  much  in  our  Camp,  and  it  was  told  i^s  by  the  People  of 
the  Country,  that  fhortly  there  would  be  a  great  overflowingfof  the  Sea,  which  might  drown  us  alU 
and  the  prefage  which  they  had,- wasa  very  great  wind  from  Sea,  which  arofe  in  fuch  manner  that 
there  remained  not  one  Tent  which  was  not  broken  and  overthrown,  for  all  the  ftrength  and  dili¬ 
gence  could  be  given  •,  and  the  Kitchins  being  all  uncovered,  the  wind  raifed  fo  the  duft  and  fand, 
which  faked  and  powdered  our  meat  in  fuch  fort  that  we  could  not  eat  it,  fo  that  we  were  conftrained 
to  boil  it  in  Pots  and  other  veffels  well  covered.  . 

Now  we  did  not  uneamp  our  felves  in  fo  good  time,  but  that  there  were  many  Carts  and  Carters, 

Mules  and  Mule-drivers  drowned  in  the  Sea,  with  great  lofs  of  Baggage.  The  Camp  broken,  Ire- 
turned  to  Paris, 

7’he  Voyage  ioLzndYcPf,  1544* 

King  Francis  raifed  a  great  Army  to  victual  Landrejy  •,  on  the  other  fide,  the  Emperour  had  no 
lefs  people ,  yea  much  more  5  that  is  to  fay,  eight  thoufand  Germans,  ten  thoufand  Spa-- 
niards,  fix  thoufand  IValloons,  ten  thoufand  Englifh,  and  about  thirteew  or  fourteen  thoufand  Horfe.! 

I  faw  the  two  Armies  near  one  another,  within  Canon-(hot,  and  it  was  thought  they  would  never 

part  without  giving  battel.  There  were  fome  certain  foolilh  Gentlemen  who  would  approach  the 

Enemies  Camp  i  certain  (hot  was  made  at  them,  and  fome  died  at  the  place,  others  had  their  legs  or- 

arms  carried  away.  The  King  having  done  what  he  defired,  which  was  to  victual  Landrejy,  retired 

himfelf  with  his  Army  to  Guife,  which  was  the  day  after  \4ll-Saints,  One  thoufand  Five  hundred 

Forty  four,  and  from  thence  I  returned  to  Paris,  ‘ 

Lhe  Voyage  of  Boulo^n,  1545*, 

A  Little  while  after  we  went  to  Boulogn,  where  the  Englijh  feeing  our  Army,  left  the  Forts  which 
they  had,  that  is  to  fay,  Moulambert  the  little  Paradife,  Monplaifir,  the  Fort  oi  Shatillon,the. 

Portet,  the  Fort  Dardelot,  One  day  going  through  the  Camp  to  drefs  my  hurt  people,  the  Enemies 
who  were  in  the  Tower  of  Order,  (hot  off  a  piece  of  Ordnance,  thinking  to  kill  Horfemen  which  ftaid 
to  talk  with  one  another.  It  happened  that  the  bullet  paffed  very  near  one  of  them,  which  threw 
him  to  the  ground,  and  kwas  thought  the  laid  bullet  had  toucht  him,  which  it  did  not  at  all,  but 
Onely  the  wiiidofthefaid  bullet  in  the  midft  ofhis  coat,  which  went  with  fuch  a  force  that  all  the 
outward  part  of  the  thigh  became  black  and  blue,  and  he  had  much  ado  to  (land.  I  dreft  him,  and 
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made  him  divers  fcarifications  to  evacuate  the  contufed  bloud,  which  the  wind  of  the  faid  bullet 
had  made  i  and  the  rebounds  that  it  made  on  the  ground,  killed  four  Souldiers  which  remained 
dead  in  the  place.  I  was  not  far  from  this  ftroke,  fo  that  I  felt  fomewhat  the  moved  air,  without  do¬ 
ing  me  any  more  harm  than  a  little  fear  which  mademeftoop  my  head  very  low,  but  the  bullet  was 
already  palTed  far  beyond  me.  The  Souldiers  mocked  me  to  be  afftaid  of  a  bullet  already  gone.  C  My 
little  Mafter)  I  think  if  you  had  been  there,  that  I  had  not  been  affraid  alone,  and  that  you  would 
have  had  your  (hare  of  it.  What  ftiall  1  fay  more  ?  Mounfieur  the  Duke  of  Guife^  Francis  of  Lorain, 
was  hurt  before  with  a  ftrokc  of  a  Lance,  which  above  the  right  eye,  declining  towards  the 

nofe,  entered  and  paffed  quite  through  on  the  other  between  the  nucha  and  the  car,  with  fo  great  vio¬ 
lence  that  the  head  of  the  Lance,  with  a  great  part  of  the  wood  was  broken  atid  remained  within,  in 
fuch  fort  that  it  could  not  be  drawn  out  but  with  great  force,  yea  with  Smiths  Pincers.  Notwith- 
(landing  all  this  violence  which  was  not  done  without  breaking  of  Bones,  Nerves,  and  Arteries,  and 
other  parts-,  my  faid  Lord,  by  the  help  of  God,  was  cured:  the  faid  Lord  went  always  with  open 
face,  which  was  the  caufc  that  the  Lance  went  through  on  the  other  fide. 


Voyage  of  Germany,  1552. 

IW^ent  the  V  oyage  to  Germany  in  the  year  155^*  with  Mounfieur  de  F-ohdn  Captain  of  fifty  Hor  fes, 
where  I  was  Surgeon  of  his  Company,  which  I  have  (aid  already.  In  this  Voyage  Mounfieur  the 
High  Conftable  France  was  General  of  the  Army:  Mounfieur  Chajiillon,  fince  Admiral,  was 
chief  Colonel  of  the  Foot,  having  four  Regiments  of  Lanfquenets,  under  the  Condudf  of  thefe  Cap¬ 
tains,  Kecrod  and  Kingrave,  having  each  of  them  two  Regiments,  each  Regiment  was  often  ^ifigns, 
and  each  Enfign  of  five  hundred  men.  And  befides  thefe,  was  Captain  Chanel,  who  conduded  the 
Troops  that  the  Proteftant  Princes  had  fent  to  the  King.  This  was  a  very  great  Company  of  Foot, 
accompanied  with  fifteen  hundred  Horfe,  with  the  following  of  each  one  two  Archers,  which  might 
make  four  thoufand  and  five  huddred  Horfe,  betides  two  thoufand  Light-Horfe,  and  as  many  Muske- 
tiersonHorfe-back,  ofwhom^/e  AumaUevezs  General,bcfidcsthegrcatnumber  of  Nobility  who  came 
for  their  pleafure;  Moreover  the  King  was  accompanied  with  two  hundred  Gentlemen  of  his  houfe^ 
and  likewife  with  divers  Princes  j  there  was  alfo  for  his  Troop  that  ferved  him,  the  Frewi?,  Scottijh^ 
and  Swijfers  Guards,  amounting  to  fix  hundred  men  on  Foot,  and  the  Companies  of  Mounfieur  the 
Dolphin,  Mejjieres  de  Guife,  deAumaUe,  and  of  the  Marlhal  of  St.-^w^/reB?,  which  amounted  to  four 
hundred  Lances,  which  was  a  marvellouS  thing  to  fee  fuch  a  fair  Company  ■>  and  in  this  equipage  the 
King  entered  into  Dhou  and  Mets*  I  will  not  omit  to  tell  that  it  was  ordained  that  the  Companions 
omefteresdeRohan,oitheCountoiSancerr,oiIarnac,  which  was  each  of  them  of  fifty  Horfe,  went 
by  the  Wings  of  the  Camp  j  and  God  knows  we  had  fcarcity  of  Vi6tuals  j  and  I  proteft  to  God,  that 
at  three  diverle  times  I  had  thought  I  fliGRild  have  been  famiihed,  and  it  was  not  for  want  of  money, 
for  I  had  enough,  and  we  could  not  hafve  vi6tuals  but  by  force, by  reafon  that  the  Pcafants  withdrew 
it  all  into  the  Cities  and  Caftlqs. 

One  of  the  Servants  of  a  Captain  of  the  Company  of  Mounfieur  de  Kohan,  went  with  others  think¬ 
ing  to  enter  into  a  Church  where  the  Peafants  were  retired,  thinking  to  find  Vi61uals  by  force  or  love : 
but  araongft  the  reft  this  man  was  beaten,  and  returned  with  feven  wounds  with  a  Sword  in  the 
head,  the  leaft  of  which  penetrated  the  fecond  table  of  the  fcull  i  and  he  had  four  other  upon  the 
arms,  and  upon  the  right  (houlder,  which  cut  more  than  one  half  of  the  blade-bone ,  or  Omoplate, 
He  was  brought  back  to  his  Mafters  Lodging,  who  feeing  of  him  fo  wounded,  and  they  were  to  de¬ 
part  thence  the  morrow  after  at  the  break  of  day,  and  not  thinking  ever  he  could  be  cured,  made  him 
a  Grave,  and  would  have  caft  him  therein,  faying,  that  or  elfe  the  Feafants  would  maflacre  and  kill 
him  I  moved  with  pity,  told  him  that  he  might  be  cured  if  he  were  well  dreft :  divers  Gentlemen 
of  the  Company  prayed  him  that  he  would  caufe  him  to  be  brought  along  with  the  Baggage,  feeing 
I  had  the  willingnefs  to  drefs  him  i  to  which  he  agreed,  and  after  that  I  had  clothed  him,  put 

up  in  a  Cart  upon  a  Bed  well  covered  and  well  accommodated,  which  one  Horfe  did  draw.  I  did  the 
office  of  a  Phyfician,  Apothecary,  Surgeon,  and  Cook  >  1  dreft  him  even  to  the  end  ^his  cure,  and 
God  ctfired  him,  in  fo  much  that  all  thefe  three  Companies  admired  at  this  cure.  The  Horle-men 
of  the  Company  of  Mounfieur  de  Kohan,  the  firft  Mufter  that  was  made,  gave  me  each  one,  one 
Crown,  and  the  Archers  half  a  Crown, 

T^he  Voyage  of  DzviviWkTS,  1552. 

At  the  return  from  the  German  Cztnp,  King  Henry  befieged  DanvilJiersh  thofe  within  would 
not  render.  They  were  well  beaten,  and  our  powder  failed  us  in  the  mean  nme  they  mot 
much  at  our  people.  There  was  a  Culverin-ftiot  paffed  a  traverfc  the  Tent  w  Mounfieur  delUhan, 
which  hit  a  Gentlemans  leg,  which  was  of  his  train  •>  which  I  was  fain  to  hniih  the  cutting  on,  the 
which  was  done  without  applying  hot  irons.  •  ,  »  r 

The  King  fent  for  Powder  to  Sedan,  which  being  come,  they  began  a  greater  battery  than  before, 
Another  Hi-  in  fuch  fort  that  they  made  a  breach.  MeJJters  deGuifeznd  the  High  Conftable  being  in  the  Kings 
(lory.  Chamber,  told  him  that  they  concluded  the  next  day  to  make  aflault,  and  that  they  were  ^foure 

they  fhould  enter  into  it,  and  that  they  fhould  keep  it  fecret,  left  the  enemy  were  adverfifed.  An  a  1 
of  thempromifed  not  to  fpeakofit  to  any  one.  Now  there  was  a  Groom  ofthe  Kings  Chamber 
who  lay  under  the  Kings  bed  in  the  Camp  to  fleep,underftood  that  they  refolved  the  next  day  togive 
anaffaulfi  he  prefently  revealed  it  to  a  certain  Captain,  and  told  him  that  for  certain,  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  affault  fhould  be  given,  and  that  he  had  heard  it  of  the  King,  and  prayed  the  faid  Captain  that 
he  would  not  fpeak  a  word  of  it  to  any  body,  which  he  promifed ,  but  his  promife  was  iwt  kept  5  io 
at  the  fame  inftant  he  went  and  declared  it  unto  a  Captain,  and  this  Captain  to  another  Capt^n,and 
from  the  Captains  to  fome  of  the  Souldiers,  faying  z\wzys,  fay  nothing.  It  was  fo  well  hid  that  the 
next  day  early  in  the  morning,  there  was  feen  the  greateft  part  of  the  Souldiers  with  their 
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hofe  and  their  breeches  cut  at  the  knee  for  the  better  mounting  of  the  breach.  The  King  was  ad- 
vertifed  of  the  rumor  which  run  through  the  Camp,  that  the  aflault  muft  be  given,  whereof  he 
much  marvelled,  feeing  there  were  but  three  of  that  ad  vice,  which  had  promifed  one  to  another  not  to 
tell  it  to  any  one.  The  King  fent  for  Monfieur  de  Guife,  to  know  if  he  had  not  talked  of  this  aflTault  > 
he  fwore  a.nd  affirmed  to  him  he  had  not  told  it  to  any  body,  and  Monfieur  the  Conftable  faid  as 
much  who  faid  to  the  King,  he  muft  exprelly  know  who  had  declared  this  fecret  Counfcl,  feeing 
they  were  but  three.  Inquilition  was  made  from  Captain  to  Captain,  in  the  end  the  truth  was 
founds  for  one  faid  it  wasfuchan  one  told  me,  another' faid  as  much,  till  at  length  they  came  to 
the  hrft,  who  declared  he  had  learned  it  of  a  Groom  of  the  Kings  Chamber,  named  Guyard,,  born 
at  B/otj*,  the  fon  of  the  deceafed  King  Francis  his  Barber.  The  King  fent  for  him  into  his  Tent,  in 
the  prefence  of  Monfieur  de  Guife^  and  of  Monfieur  the  Conftable,  to  underftand  from  him  whence 
he  had  it,  and  who  told  him  that  this  aflault  was  to  be  given.  The  King  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not 
tell  the  truth,  that  he  would  caufe  him  to  be  hanged and  then  he  declared,  he  lay  down  under  his 
bed  thinking  to  lleep,  and  fo  having  heard  it,  he  declared  it  to  a  Captain  who  was  a  friend  of  his, 
to  the  end  he  might  prepare  himfelf  with  his  fouldiers  the  firft  for  the  aflault.  After  the  King  knew 
the  truth,  he  told  him  he  Ihould  never  ferve  him  again,  and  that  he  deferved  to  be  hanged,  and  for¬ 
bad  him  ever  to  come  again  to  the  Court.  My  Groom  of  the  Chamber  went  away  with  this  fad  What  it  is  tb 
news,  and  lay  with  one  of  the  Kings  Surgeons  in  Ordinary,  named  Mafter  and  in  the  night  creTs^  of'prb^ 

gave  himfelf  fix  wounds  with  a  knife,  and  cut  his  throat  j  yet  the  faid  Surgeon  perceived  nothing 
till  morning,  till  he  faw  the  bed  bloudy,  and  the  dead  body  by  him,  he  much  marvelled  at  this  fpe- 
ftacle  upon  his  waking,  and  was  afraid  left  they  fhould  fay,  he  was  the  caufe  of  this  murther  s  but 
was  foon  freed,  knowing  the  caufe  to  be  from  defperation,  having  loft  the  good  amity  which 
the  King  bore  to  him.  The  faid  Guyard  was  buried.  And  thofe  of  Danvillkrs  when  they  faw  the 
breach  large  enough  for  them  to  enter  in,  and  the  Souldiers  prepared  for  the  aflault,  yielded  them- 
felves  to  the  mercy  ofthe  King.  The  chief  of  them  were  prifoners,  and  the  Souldiers  fent  away 
without  arms.  The  Camp  being  broken  up,  I  returned  to  Faris  with  my  Gentleman  whofe  leg  I 
had  cut  oft.  I  dreffed  him,  and  God  cured  him  5  I  fent  him  to  his  houfe  merry  with  his  wooden 
leg,  and  was  content,  faying  that  he  had  cfcaped  good  cheap,  not  to  have  been  miferably  burnt, 
you  write  in  your  book,  my  little  Mafter. 
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T^he  Vpyageofthe  Cajile  q/'Compt.  I55^* 

A  Little  while  after.  King  Henry  levied  an  Army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  to  go  makefpoil  about 
Hedin.  The  King  of  Navarre  who  was  then  called  Monfieur  Vendojme,,  Was  chief  of  the  Ar¬ 
my,  and  the  Kings  Lieutenant.  Being  at  S.  Dewwy  in  France,^  flaying  while  the  Companies  pafled 
by,  he  fent  for  me  to  Paris  to  come  fpeak  with  him  i  being  there,  he  prayed  me,  and  his  requeft 
was  a  command,  that  I  would  follow  him  this  Voyage  •,  and  I  about  to  make  my  excufe,  told  him 
my  wife  was  fick  in  her  bed  i  he  made  me  anfwer.  That  there  were  Phyficians  at  Paris  to  cure  her  j 
aad  that  he  as  well  left  his  own,  who  was  as  well  defeended  as  mine  •,  promifing  me  that  he  would 
ufe  me  well,  and  forthwith  gave  command  that  I  ftiould  be  lodged  as  one  of  his  Train.  Seeing  this 
great  aftedion,  which  he  had  to  lead  me  with  him,  I  durft  not  refufe  him.  I  went  and  met  with 
him  at  the  Caftle  of  Compt,  within  three  or  four  leagues  of  Hedin^  there  where  there  was  the  Empe¬ 
rors  Souldiers  in  garrifon  witha  number  of  Peafants  round  about  i  he  caufed  them  to  be  fummoned  to 
render  themfelves »  and  they  made  anfwer  they  ffiould  never  have  them  but  by  pieces,  and  let  them 
do  their  worft,  and  they  would  do  their  beft  to  defend  themfelves.  They  put  confidence  in  their 
ditches  full  of  water,  and  in  two  hours  with  a  great  number  of  Bavins,  and  certain  empty  Casks, 
way  was  made  to  pafs  over  the  Foot,  .when  they  muft  go  the  aflault,  and  were  beaten  with  five  pie¬ 
ces  of  Cannon,  till  a  breach  was  made  large  enough  to  enter  in,  where  they  within  received  the  af- 
fault  very  valiantly,  and  not  without  killing  and  hurting  a  great  number  of  our  people  with  musket- 
fhot,  pikes,  and  ftones.  In  the  end  when  they  faw  themfelves  conftrained,  they  put  fire  to  their 
powder  and  munition,  which  was  the  caufe  of  burning  many  of  our  people,  and  theirs  likewife, 
and  they  were  all  almoft  put  to  the  fword.  Notwithftanding  fome  of  our  Souldiers  had  taken  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty,  hoping  to  have  ranfom  for  them.  That  was  known,  and  ordered  by  the  Council,  that 
it  Ihould  be  proclaimed  by  the  Trumpet  through  the  Camp,  that  all  Souldiers  who  had  any  Spaniards 
prifoners,  were  to  kill  them,  upon  pain  to  be  hanged  and  ftrangled,  which  was  done  upon  cold 
bloud.  From  thence  we  went  and  burnt  divers  Villages  whofe  barns  were  full  of  all  kind  of  Grain, 
to  my  grief.  Wc  went  along  even  to  7oHrnahan^  where  there  was  a  very  great  Tower  where  the 
Enemies  retired,  but  there  was  no  man  found  in  it,  all  was  pillaged,  and  the  Tower  w^as  made  to 
leap  by  a  Mine,  and  then  with  Gunpowder  turned  topfie-turvy.  After  that,  the  Camp  was  broken 
up,  and  I  returned  to  Paris.  I  will  not  yet  forget  to  write  that  the  day  after  the  Cattle  of  Compt  was 
taken,  Monfieur  de  Vendofme  fent  a  Gentleman  to  the  King  to  make  report  to  him  of  all  which  had 
had  pafled,  and  amongft  other  things,  told  the  King  that  I  had  greatly  done  my  duty  in  drefting 
thofe  that  were  wounded,  and  that  1  had  (hewed  him  eighteen  bullets  which  I  had  taken  or  drawn 
out  ofthe  hurt  bodies,  and  that  there  were  divers  more  which  I  could  neither  find,  nor  draw  out, 
and  told  more  good  of  me  than  there  was  by  half.  Then  the  King  faid  he  would  have  me  into  his 
fcrvice,  and  commanded  Monfieur  de  Goguier  his  chief  Phyfician  to  write  me  down  as  entertained  one 
of  his  Surgeons  in  ordinary,  and  that  I  ffiould  go  meet  with  him  at  Rheitnes  within  ten  or  twelve 
days,  which  1  did,  where  he  did  me  the  honour  to  command  me  that  I  would  dwell  near  him,  and 
that  he  would  do  me  good.  Then  I  thankt  him  moft  humbly  for  the  honour  it  pleafed  him  to  do  me, 
in  calling  me  to  his  fervice. 

Fbe  Voyage  of  Mets.  i552» 

T"  H  E  Emperor  having  befieged  Mets,,  and  in  the  hardelt  time  of  winter,  as  each  one  knows  of 

frelh  memory :  and  that  there  was  in  the  City  five  or  fix  thoufarM  men,  and  amongft  the 
^  O  ©  «  teft 
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T!ic  names  of  reft  feven  Princes  i  that  is  to  fay,  Monficnr  the  Duke  of  Gmfe  the  KingsL  ieutenant,  MejJ'ieurfd'  An- 
the  Princes  gukn^  de  Conde^  de  Montpenfier^  de  La  Koch  upon  To«,  Monficur  de  Nemours^  and  divers  others  Gcntle- 
the°fir^*^^or  ^  niunber  of  old  Captains  of  War,  vv’ho  often  made  fallics  forth  upon  the  enemies,  fas  wf 

°  fpeak  hereafter)  which  was  not  without  flaying  many,  as  well  on  the  one  fide  as  the  other.  For 

the  molf  part  all  our  wounded  people  died,  and  it  was  thought  the  medicaments  wherewith  they 
were  dreffed  were  poifoned  •,  \vhich  caufed  Monfieur  de  Gmfe  and  other  Princes  to  fend  to  the  King, 
for  me,  and  that  he  would  fend  me,  ^ith  Drugs  to  them,  for  they  believed  theirs  were  poifoned, 
feeing  that  of  their  hurt  people  few  efcaped.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  poyfon,  but  the  great 
ftrokes  of  the  Cutlafles,  musket-fliot,  and  the  extremity  of  cold  was  the  caufe.  The  King  caufed 
one  to  write  to  Monfieur  the  Marlhal  of  Andrew^  who  was  his  Lieutenant  at  Verdun^  that  he  found 
Kota,  fome  ineans  to  make  me  enter  into  Mefs.  The  faid  Lord  Marfhal  of  S.  Andrevp^  and  Monfieur  the 

Marthal  of  old  Fzi/e,  got  an  Italian  Captain,  who  promifed  them  to  make  me  enter  in,  which  he  did, 
and  for  which  he  had  fifteen  hundred  Crowns :  the  King  having  heard  of  the  promife  which  the  Ita¬ 
lian  Captain  had  made,  fent  for  me,  and  commanded  me  to  take  of  his  Apothecary  named  Vaigue^ 
fuch  and  as  many  Drugs  ais  I  ihould  think  fit  for  the  hurt  who  were  befieged,  which  I  did,  as  much  as 
a  poft  horfe  could  carry.  The  King  gave  me  charge  to  fpeak  to  Monfieur  de  Guife^  and  to  the  Princes, 
Commiffion  j  Captains  who  were  at  Metu  Being  arrived  at  Vefdun^  a  few  days  after  the  Monfieur  the  Marlhal 
oCthe  Author.  Andrew^  caufed  horfes  to  be  given  to  me,  and  my  man,  and  for  the  Italian.,  who  fpake  very  good 
high  Dutch,  Spanijh  and  fValloon^  mthhis  own  natural  tongue.  When  we  were  within  eight  or  ten 
.  Leagues  of  Mets,  we  went  not  but  in  the  night,  and  being  near  the  Camp,  I  faw  a  league  and  half  off 
bright  fires  about  the  City,  which  feemed  as  if  all  the  earth  had  been  on  fire,  and  I  thought  w’e  could 
never  pafs  through  thofe  fires  without  being  difcovered,and  by  confequent  be  hanged  and  ftrangled,or 
cut  in  pieces.pr  pay  a  great  ranfom.  To  fpeak  truth,!  wiflied  my  felf  at  Paris,  for  the  imminent  danger 
which  I  forefaw.  God  guided  fo  well  our  affairs  that  we  entred  the  City  at  midnight  with  a  certain’ 
Token,  which  the  Captain  had  with  another  Captain  of  the  Company  of  Monfieur  de  Guife :  which 
Lord  I  went  to,  and  found  him  in  bed,  who  received  me  with  great  thanks,  being  joyful  of  my  co-' 
ming.  I  did  my  melfage  to  him  of  all  that  the  King  had  commanded  me  to  fty  to  hifn :  I  told  him  I 
had  a  little  letter  to  give  to  him,  and  that  the  next  day  I  would  not  fail  to  deliver  it  him.  That  done, 
he  commanded  me  a  good  lodging,  and  that  I  Ihould  be  well  ufed,  and  bid  me  I  fhould  not  fail  to  be 
the  next  day  upon  the  Breach,  where  I  fhould  meet  with  all  the  Princes,  and  divers  Captains  j  which 
I  did  who  received  me  with  great  joy,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  embrace  me,  and  tell  me  I  was 
very  welcome,  adding  withall  they  did  not  fear  to  die  if  they  fhould  chance  to  be  hurt.  Monficur  de  la 
Koch  upon  Jon  was  the  firft  that  feafted  me,  and  inquired  of  me  what  they  faid  at  the  Court  concern¬ 
ing  the  City  of  Mets :  I  told  him  what  I  though;  good.  Then  prefently  he  defired  me  to  go  fee  one  of 
his  Gentlemen,  deMagnane,  at  this  prefen  t  Knight  of  the  Kings  Order,  and  Lieu¬ 

tenant  of  his  Majefties  Guard,  who  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  Cannon-fhot.  I  found  him  in  his  bed, 
his  leg  bended  and  crooked,  without  any  drefling  upon  it  i  becaufe  a  Gentleman  promifed  him 
Hfftory.  cure,  having  his  name  and  his  girdle,  with  certain  words.  The  poor  Gentleman  wept  and  cried 
with  pain  which  he  felt,  not  fleeping  night  nor  day,  in  four  days :  then  I  mockt  at  this  impofture 
and  falfe  promife.  Prefently  I  did  fo  nimbly  reftore  and  drefs  his  leg,  that  he  was  without  pain,  flept 
all  night,  and  fince  (thanks  be  to  God)  was  cured,  and  is  yet  at  this  prefent  living,  doing  fervice  to 
the  King.  The  faid  Lord  of  the  Koch  upon  Ton  fen  me  a  tun  of  wine  to  my  lodging,  and  bid  tell  me, 
when  it  was  drunken,  he  would  fend  me  another.  That  done,  Monfieur  de  Guife  gave  me  a  lift  of 
certain  Captains  and  Lords,  and  commanded  me  to  tell  them  what  the  King  had  given  me  in  charge  •, 
which  I  did,  which  was  to  do  his  commendations  and  thankfgiving  for  the  duty  they  had  done  and 
did  in  the  keeping  of  the  City  of  Metx,and  that  lie  would  acknowledge  it.  I  was  more  than  eight  days 
in  acquitting  my  charge,  becaufe  they  were  many  *,  firft  to  the  Princes  and  others,  as  the  Duke  of 
Horace,  the  Count  of  M<xrri^e/,  and  his  brother  Monfieur  Je  the  Lords  and 

I'ille,  the  Marlhal  of  Frj«ce  Monfieur  Bonnivet  Caroug  now  Govemoux  oIKohan,  theVa- 

dafme  of  Chartres,  the  Cont  of  Lude,  Monfieur  de  Biron  now  Marftial  of  France,  Monfieur  de  Kondan 
the  Rochfoucaut,  Boxdalle  d’  Etrez  the  younger,  Monfieur  de  S.  John  in  Dolphiny,  and  many  others 
which  it  would  be  too  long  to  recite  •,  and  chiefly  to  divers  Captains  who  had  very  well  done  their  du¬ 
ty  in  defence  of  their  lives  and  City.  I  demanded  afterwards  of  Monfieur  de  Gtiife,  what  pleafed  him 
1  ihould  do  with  the  Drugs  which  I  had  brought  him ,  he  bid  me  impart  them  to  the  Surgeons  and 
V  Apothecaries,  and  chiefly  to  the  poor  hurt  Souldiers  in  the  Hofpital  which  were  in  great  number 

which  I  did  and  can  alTure  you,  1  could  not  do  fo  much  as  go  and  fee  them,  but  they  fent  for  me  to 
The  hurt  of  vilit  and  drefs  them.  All  the  befieged  Lords  prayed  me  carefully  to  folicitc  above  all  others  Monfieur 

Monfieur  dt  Pienne  who  wasHiuit  at  the  breach  by  a  ftone  raifed  by  a  Cannon  (hot  in  the  Temple  with  a  Iracfture 
^'^n^and^cu-  deprelfion  of  the  bone.  They  told  me  that  prefently  when  he  received  the  ftroke,  he  fell  to  the 
^  "  earth  as  dead,  and  caft  blood  out  of  his  mouth,  nofe  and  ears,  with  great  vomitings,  and  was  four¬ 
teen  days  without  fpeaking  one  word,  or  having  any  reafon  there  happened  to  him  aifo  ftartings 
fome  what  like  Convulfions,and  he  had  all  his  face  fwelled  and  livid.  He  was  trepand  on  the  li-  le  of  the 
temporal  mufcle  upon  the  Os  Coronale.  I  dreft  him  with  other  Surgeons,  and  God  cured  him  j  and 
he  is  at  this  day  living,  God  be  thanked.  The  Emperor  caufed  battery  to  be  made  with  forty  double 
Gannons,  where  they  (pared  no  pov/der  night  nor  day.  Prefently  when  Monfieur  de  Guife  favv  the 
Artillery  feated  to  make  a  breach,  he  made  the  neareft  houfes  be  pulled  down  to  make  Rampart^ 
and  the  polls  and  beams  were  ranged  end  to  end,  and  between  two  clods  of  earth,  beds  and  packs 
of  wool,  and  then  other  polls  and  beams  were  put  again  upon  them  as  before.  Now  much  wood 
of  the  houfes  of  the  Suburbs,  which  had  been  put  to  the  ground  for  fear  left  the  enemy  Ihould  be  lodg¬ 
ed,  clofc  covered,  and  that  they  Ihould  not  help  themfelves  with  any  wood,  ferved  well  to  repair 
Princes  carri-  the  breach.  Kvery  one  was  bulled  to  carry  earth  to  make  the  Ramparts  night  and  day.  Mejjieres,  the 
cbeBaskets.  Prfiices,  Lords  and  Captslins,  Lieutenants,  Enfigns,  did  all  carry  the  Basket,  to  give  example  to 

the 
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the  Souldiers  and  Citizens  to  do  the  like,  which  they  did:  yea,  both  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen, 
and  thofe  which  had  not  Baskets,  helped  themfelves  with  Kettles,  Panniers,  Sacks,  Sheets,  and  with 
what  elfc  they  could  to  carry  Earth  j  in  fo  much  that  the  Enemy,  had  no  fooner  beaten  do^w'n  the 
Wall,  but  he  found  behind  it  a  Rampart  more  iirong.  The  Wall  being  fallen,  our  Souldiers  cried 
to  thofe  without,  the  Fox,  the  Fox,  the  Fox,  and  fpake  a  thoufand  injuries  one  to  another.  Mon- 
lieur  de  Guife  commanded  upon  pain  of  death  that  no  man  fhould  fpeak  to  them  without  for  fear 
left  there  Ihould  be  fome  Traitor  who  would  give  them  intelligence  what  was  done  in  the  City  j 
the  command  made,  they  tied  living  Cats  at  the  end  of  their  Pikes,  and  put  them  upon  the  Wall, 
and  cried  with  the  Cats,  Mmk,  Miau. 

Truly  the  Imperialifts  were  very  much  vexed  to  have  been  fo  long  making  a  Breach,  and  at  fo 
great  expence ,  which  was  the  breach  of  fouiTcorc  fteps ,  to  enter  fifty  men  in  fiont,  where  they 
found  a  Rampart  more  firong  than  the  Wall  •,  they  fell  upon  the  poor  Cats  and  (hot  at  therri  With 
their  Muskets,  as  they  ufe  to  do  at  Birds.  Our  people  did  oftentimes  make  fallieS  by  the  command 
ofMounfieur  The  day  before  there  was  a  great  prefsto  make  themfelves  enrolled,  who 

mufi:  make  the  falley,  chiefly  of  the  young  Nobility,  led  by  vvell  experimented  Captains.  In  fo 
much  that  it  was  a  great  favour  to  permit  them  to  fally  forth  and  run  upon  the  Enemy :  and  they 
fallied  forth  always  the  number  of  one  hundred  or  fixfcore  armed  men  with  CutlafTes,  Muskets^ 
Piftols,'  Pikes,  Partifans,  and  Halberts,  which  went  even  to  their  Trenches  to  awaken  them.  Where 
they  prefently  made  an  Alarm  throughout  all  their  Camp,  and  their  Drums  founded  plan^ 
ta^ti^ta^ta^tijta^ta^tou^touf^touf:  likewife  their  Trumpets  aryd  Cornets  founded,  to  thzfaddle^  to 
the  fuddle^  to  the  fuddle^  tohorfe^  to  horfe^  to  horfe^  to  the  fuddle^  to  horfe.  And  all  their  Souldiers  cried, 
arm^  arm^  to  arms ^  toarms^  to  arms ^  arm^  to  arms ^  arm^to  arms^  arm^toarms^  like  the  cry  after 
Wolves,  and  all  divers  Tongues,  according  to  their  Nations :  and  they  Were  feen  fogobut  from  their 
Tents  and  little  Lodgings,  as  thick  as  little  Bees,  when  their  Hive  is  difeovered,  fo  fuccour  their  fel¬ 
lows  who  had  their  throats  cut  like  Sheep,  The  Horfe-men  likewife  came  from  all  parts  a  great 
gallop,  Fatati^  patata^patati^-patata^ta^  ta^patata^patata^  and  tarried  well,  that  they  might  not  be  iii 
the  throng,  where  Ifroaks  were  imparted  to  give  and  receive.  And  when  our  men  faw  they  were 
forced,  they  returned  into  the  City,  Fill  firing,  and  thofe  who  run  after  were  beaten  back  with  the 
Artillery  which  they  had  charged  with  Flint-ftones,  and  four-fquare  pieces  of  Ironi  and  our  Soul¬ 
diers  who  were  upon  the  faid  Wall  madeavolly  of  (hot,  and  fhoured  down  their  bullets  upon  them 
like  hail,  to  fend  them  back  to  their  lodging,  where  divers  remained  in  the  place  of  the  combat, 
and  alfo  our  men  did  not  all  come  off  with  whok  skins,  and  there  ftill  remained  fome  for  the  Tithe, 
who  were  joyful  to  die  in  the  Bed  of  Honour.  And  when  there  was  a  Horfe  hurt,  he  was  flayed,  and 
eaten  by  the  Souldiers  in  fiead  of  Beef  and  Bacon ,  and  it  was  fit  I  mulf  run  to  drefs  our  hurt  men. 
A  few  days  after  other  Sallies  were  made,  which  did  much  anger  the  Enemies,  becaufe  they  did  not 
let  them  flecp  but  little  in  fafety.  Mounfieur  de  Gnife  made  a  W ar-like  ftratagem,  which  was.  He  fent 
a  Pefant  who  was  none  of  the  wifefl  with  two  pair  of  Letters  toward  the  King,  to  whom  he  gave 
ten  crowns,  and  promifed  the  King  Ihould  give  him  an  hundred,  provided  he  gave  him  the  Letters. 
In.theone  he  fent  word  that  the  Enemy  made  no  fign  of  retiring  himfelf,  and  by  all  force  made  a 
great  breach,  which  he  hoped  to  defend,  yea  to  the  lofing  of  his  life,  and  of  all  thofe  that  were  iVithini 
and  that  the  Enemy  had  fo  well  placed  his  Artillery  in  a  certain  place  which  he  named,  that  with' 
great  difficulty  it  was  kept  that  they  had  not  entered  into  it,  feeing  it  was  a  place  the  moff  weak  of  all 
the  City  :  but  he  hoped  quickly  to  fill  it  up  again  in  fuchfort,  that  they  cannot  be  able  to  enter. 
One  of  thefc  Letters  was  fewed  in  the  lining  of  his  doublet,  and  he  was  bid  to  take  heed  that  he 
told  it  not  to  any  man.  And  there  was  alfo  another  given  to  him,  wherein  the  faid  Mounfieur 
de  Guife  fent  word  to  the  King,  that  he  and  all  the  befieged  did  hope  well  to  ke.  p  the  City,  and  other 
matters  which  I  ceafe  to  fpeak  of.  They  made  the  Pefant  go  forth  in  the  night,  and  prefently  after 
he  was  taken  by  one  that  flood  Sentinel,  and  carried  to  the  Duke  of  Albe  to  underfland  what 
was  done  in  the  City,  and  they  asked  him  if  he  had  any  Letters,  he  faid  yes,  and  gave  them  one  s 
and  having  feen  it ,  he  was  put  to  his  Oath  whether  he  had  any  other,  and  he  fwore,  not  i  then  they 
felt  and  fearched  him,  and  found  that  which  was  fewed  to  his  doublet,  and  the  poor  meflenger  was 

^^'T^faid  Letters  were  communicated  to  theErtiperour ,  whocaufed  his  Council  to  be  called  there, 
^^here  it  was  refolved,  lince  they  could  do  nothing  at  the  firfl  breach,  that  prefently  the  Artillery 
fhould  be  draw’ll  to  the  place  which  they  thought  the  mofl  weak,  where  they  made  great  attempts 
to  make  another  breach,  and  digged  and  undermined  the  Wall,  and  endeavouied  to  take  the  Tower 
of  Hell,  yet  they  durfl  not  come  to  the  affault.  The  Duke  of  Albe  declared  to  the  Emperour  that  the 
Souldiers  died  daily,  yet  more  than  the  number  of  two  hundred,  and  that  there  was  but  little  hope 
to  enter  into  the  City,  feeing  the  Seafon,  and  the  great  quantity  of  Souldiers  that  were  there.  The 
Emperour  demanded  what  people  they  vyere  that  died,  and  if  that  they  were  Gentlemen  of  remark 
or  quality  i  anfwer  was  made,  that  they  were  all  poor  Souldiers  i  then  faid  he  it  makes  no  maN 
ter  if  they  die,  comparing  them  to  Caterpillars  and  Grafhoppers,  which  eat  the  buds  ot  the  Earth. 
And  if  they  were  of  any  fafhion ,  they  would  not  be  in  the  Camp  for  twelve  Ihillings  the  Moncth » 
and  therefore  no  great  harm  if  they  died.  Moreover  he  faid  ,  He  would  never  part  from  before 
that  City,  till  he  had  taken  it  by  Force  or  Famine,  although  he  Ihould  Iqfe  all  his  Army  s  by  fea- 
fonof  the  great  number  of  Princes  which  were  therein,  with  the  mofl  part  of  the  Nobility  of 
France,  From  whom  he  hoped  to  draw  double  his  expence,  and  that  he  would  go  once  again  to 
Faris,  to  fifit  the  Parifians,  and  make  himfelf  King  of  all  the  Kingdom  of  France.  Mounfieur 
Gwfe  with  the  Princes,  Captains,  and  Souldiers,  and  generally  all  the  Citizens  of  the  Ciy,  ha¬ 
ving  underflood  the  intention  of  the  Emperour,  which  was  to  extirpate  us  all,  they  advifed  ot  all 
they  had  to  do:  And  finceit  was  not  permitted  to  the  Souldiers  nor  Citizens,  no  nor  to  the 

Princes,  nor  Lords  themfelves  to  eat  either  frefh  Fifh,  ot  Venifon,  as  likewife  fome  Partridges, 
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Woodcocks,  Larks,  Plovers,  for  fear  left  they  had  gathered  fome  peftilential  air  which  might  give 
us  any  contagion ,  but  that  they  (hould  content  themfelves  with  the  Ammunition  Fare  that  is  to 
fay  withBisket,  Beef,  powdered  Cows  Lard,  and  Gammons  of  Bacon :  Likewife  Fifti,  as  Grecn- 
filh  Salmon,  Sturgeon,  Anchovies,  Pilchers,  and  Herrings  j  alfo  Peafe,  Beans,  Rice,  Garlick,  Onions, 
Prunes  Cheefe,  Butter,  Oil,  Salt,  Pepper,  Ginger,  Nutmegs,  and  other  Spiceries,  to  put  into  Pies, 
chiefly ’to  Horfe-flelh,  which  without  that  would  have  a  very  ill  tafte  i  diverS  Citiiens  having  Gar¬ 
dens  in  the  City,  fo wed  therein  great  Radilhes,  Turnips,  Carrets,  and  Leeks,  which  they  kept  well 
and  full  dear  againft  the  extremity  of  hunger.  Now  all  thefe  Ammunition  Viduals  Were  diftri- 
buted  by  weight,  meafure,  and  juftice,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  perfon,  becaufe  we  knew 
not  how  long  the  Siege  would  laft.  For  having  underftood  from  the  mouth  of  the  Emperour, 
that  he  would  never  part  from  before  Mets  till  he  had  taken  it  by  Force  or  Famine  j  the  victuals 
were  Icffened ,  for  that  which  was  wont  to  be  diftributed  to  three ,  was  now  fhared  arnongft. 
four,  and  defence  made  they  ftiould  not  fell  what  remained  after  their  dinner,  but  ’twaspermit- 
ted  to  give  it  to  the  Wenches  that  followed  the  Camp,  and  rofe  always  from  Table  with  an  appe¬ 
tite  ,  for  fear  they  fhould  be  fubjed  to  take  Phyfick.  And  before  we  would  yield  our  felves  to  the 
mercy  of  our  Enemies,  had  refolvedto  eat  our  Aifes,  Mules,  Horles,  Dogs,  Cats,  and  Rats?  y&a, 
our  Boots,  and  other  Skins  which  we  could  foften  and  frie.  All  the- befieged  did  generally  refolvc 
to  defend  themfelves  with  all  forts  of  Inftruments  of  War’,  that  is  to  fay,  To  rank  and  charge  the 
Artillery,  at  the  entry  of  the  breach,  with  Bullets,  Stones,  Cart-nails,  Bars  and  Chains  of  iron.  Al¬ 
fo  all  kinds  and  differences  of  artificial  Fire,  as  Boerres,  Bariquadoes,  Granadoes,  Ports,  Lances, 
Torches,  Squibs,  burning-Faggots.  Moreover,  Scalding  W ater,  melted  Lead,  Powder  of unquencht 
Lime  to  blind  their  eyes.  Alfo  they  were  refolved  to  have  made  holes  through  and  through 
their  houfes,  there  to  lodge  Mufquetiers,  there  to  batter  in  the  flank  and  haften  them  to  go,  orelfc 
make  them  lie  for  altogether.  Alfo  there  was  order  given  to  the  Women  to  unpave  the  fireets, 
andtocaft  out  at  their  Windows,  Billets,  Tables,  Treffes,  Forms,  and  Stools,  which  would  have 
troubled  their  brains :  Moreover,  there  was  a  little  further  a  firong  Court  of  Guard,  filled  with 
Carts  and  Pallifadoes,  Pipes  and  Hogfheads  filled  with  earth  for  Barricadocs  to  fcrve  to  interlay 
with  Faulcons,  Faulconets,  Field-pieces,  Harquebufies,  Muskets,  andPiftols,  and  Wild-fire,  which 
would  have  broken  legs  and  thighs,  info  much  that  they  had  been  beaten  in  head,  in  flank,  and  in 
tail  i  and  when  they  had  forced  this  Court  of  Guard,  there  was  others  at  the  crolling  of  the  fireets, 
each  difiant  an  hundred  fpaces,  who  had  been  as  bad  companions  as  the  firfi,  and  would  not  have 
been  without  making  a  great  many  Widows  and  Orphans.  And  if  Fortune  would  have  been 
fo  much  againfius,  as  to  have  Jjiroken  our  Courts  of  Guard,  there  was  feven  great  Bartallions  or¬ 
dered  in  fquare  and  triangle  to  combat  altogether,  each  one  accompanied  with  a  I^rince  to 
give  them  boldnefs,  and  encourage  them  to  fight,  even  till  the  laft  gafp,  and  to  die  all  together. 
Moreover  it  was  refolved,  that  each  one  fhould  carry  his  Treafure,  Rings,  and  Jewels,  and  their 
Houfhold-ftulfofthebefi,  to  burn  them  in  the  great  place,  and  to  put  them  into  afiies  rather  then 
the  Enemy  ftiould  prevail  and  make  Trophies  of  their  fpoils  i  likewife  there  was  people  appoin¬ 
ted  to  put  fire  to  the  Munition,  and  to  beat  out  the  heads  of  the  Wine  Casks,  others  to  put  the 
fire  in  each  houfe,  to  burn  our  Enemies  and  us  together :  the  Citizens  had  accorded  it  thus,  ra¬ 
ther  then  to  fee  the  bloudy  Knife  upoir  their  Throat ,  and  their  Wives  and  Daughters  violated,  and 
to  be  taken  by  force  by  the  cruel  inhumane  Spaniards,  Now  we  had  certain  Prifoners  which 
Pdounfieur  deGnife  fent  away  upon  their  Faith,  to  whom  was  fecretly  imparted  our  laft  refolution, 
will  and  defperate  minds  ',  who  being  arrived  in  their  Camp,  do  not  defer  the  publiftiing,  which 
bridled  the  great  impetuofity  and  will  of  the  Souldiers  to  enter  any  more  into  the  City  to  cut 
our  Throats,  and  to  enrich  themfelves  of  our  pillages.  The  Emperour  having  underftood  this  de¬ 
liberation  of  the  great  Warriour  the  Duke  of  Guije^  put  Water  in  his  Wine,  and  reftrained  his  great 
choler  and  fury  •,  faying.  He  could  not  enter  into  the  City  without  making  a  great  flaughter  and 
butchery,  and  fpill  much  bloud,  as  well  of  the  Defendants  as  of  the  Alfailants,  and  that  they 
ftiould  be  dead  together,  and  in  the  end  could  have  nothing  elfe  but  afewafti^s,  and  that  after¬ 
ward  it  might  be  fpoken  of  that,  as  of  the  deftrudfion  of  Jerufalem  already  rnade  by  7itus  and 
Vejpafian.  The  Emperour  then  having  underftood  our  laft  refolution,  and  feeing  their  little  pre¬ 
vailing  by  their  battery  and  undermining,  and  the  great  Plague  which  was  in  his  whole  Army,  and 
the  indifpofition  of  the  Time,  and  the  want  of  Vidtuals  and  Money,  and  that]iis  Souldiers  forfook 
him,  and  went  away  in  great  companies  i  concluded  in  the  end  to  retire  themfelves,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  the.  Cavalry  of  the  Van-guard,  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  Artillery,  and  the  Battalia. 
The  Marquels  of  Brandenburg  was  the  laft  which  decamped,  maintained  by  certain  Bands  of  Spa- 
?nardsj  Bobemiahs^  and  his  German  Companies,  and  there  remained  one  day  and  a  half  after,' to 
the  great  grief  of  MoxmGitm  de  Guife^  who  caufed  four  pieces  of  Artillery  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
City,  which  he  caufed  to  be  difeharged  at  him  on  one  fide,  and  the  other  to  haften  them  to  be  gone, 
which  he  did  full  quickly,  with  all  his  Troops.  He  being  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Metsl  was  taken 
with  a  fear  left  our  Cavalry  ftiould  fall  upon  him  in  the  Rere,  which  caufed  him  to  put  fire  to 
his  Munition  Powder,  and  leave  certain  pieces  of  Artillery,  and  much  Baggage,  which  he  could  not 
carry,  becaufe  the  Van-guard,  and  the  Battalia,  and  great  Cannons,  had  too  much  broken  the  way. 
Our  Horfe-men  would  by  all  means  have  gone  out  of  the  City  to  have  fallen  upon  their  breech,  but 
Mounfieur  de  Guife  would  never  permit  them ,  but  on  the  contrary  we  ftiould  rather  make  plain 
their  way,  and  make  them  Bridges  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  let  them  go,  being  like  to  a  good  Shep¬ 
herd,  who  will  not  lofe  one  of  his  Sheep.  See  now  how  our  well-beloved  Imperialifts  went 
away  from  before  the  City  ofMetr,  which  was  the  day  after  day,  to  the  great  contentment 

of  the  befieged,  and  honour  of  Princes,  Captains,  and  Souldiers,  who  had  endured  the  travels  of 
this  Siege  the  fpace  of  two  moneths.  Notwithftanding  they  did  not  all  go  i  there  wanted  twenty 
theufandwho  were  dead,  as  well  by  Artillery,  as  by  the  Sword,  as  alfo  by  the  Plague,  Cold  ,  and 

Hunger, 
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hunger,  and  for  fpite  they  could  not  enter  into  the  City  to  cut  our  throats,  and  have  the  pillage  :  and 
alfo  a  great  number  of  their  Horfes  died,  of  which  they  had  eaten  a  great  part  in  head  of  Beef  and 
Bacon.  They  went  where  they  had  been  encamped,  where  they  found  divers  dead  bodies  not  yet 
buried,  and  earth  all  digged  like  St.  Innocents  Church-yard  in  the  time  of  the  Plague.  They  did 
likewifelcave  in  their  Lodgings,  Pavillions and  Tents,  divers  fick  people',  alfo  Bullets,  Arms,  Carts, 
Waggons,  and  other  Baggage,  with  a  great  many  of  Munition  Loaves,  fpoiled  and  rotten  by  the  rain 
and  fnow,  yet  the  Souldiers  had  it  but  by  weight  and  meafure  and  likewife  they  left  great  provi- 
fionot  Wood,  of  the  remainders  of  the  Houfes  of  the  Villages  which  they  had  pluckt  down  two  or 
three  miles  compafs likewife  divers  other  Houfes  of  Pleafure  belonging  to  the  Citizens,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  fair  Gardens,  and  Grafs-plats  filed  with  Fruit-trees,  for  without  that  they  had  been  ftarved 
with  cold,  and  had  been  conlirained  to  have  raifed  the  Siege fooner.  Thefaid  Mounfieur  Je  Guije 
caufed  the  dead  to  be  buried,  and  drefs  their  fick  people  i  likewife  the  Enemies  left  in  the  Abby  of 
Sr.  divers  of  their  hurt  Souldiers  which  they  could  not  lead  with  them-,  thefaid  Mounfieur 

deGuifekntthem  allviduals  enough,  and  commanded  me  and  other  Surgeons  to  go  drefs  them 
and  give  them  Medicins which  we  willingly  did,  and  think  they  would  not  have  done  the  like  to¬ 
ward  others  ( becaufe  the  Spaniard  is  moll;  cruel,  perfidious,  and  inhumane,  and  therefore  Enemy  to 
all  Nations)  which  is  proved  by  Lopez  a  Spaniard^dind  Benzo  of  Milan ,  and  others  who  have  written 
the  Hihory  of  America^  and  the  lFe(i~Indies,  who  have  been  conlfrained  to  confefs  that  the  cruelty, 
avarice,  blafphemy,  and  wickednefs  of  the  Spaniards^  have  altogether  alienated  the  poor  Indians  from 
the  Religion  which  the  faid  Spaniards  are  faid  to  hold.  And  all  write,  they  are  lels  worth  than  the 
idolatrous  Indians,  by  the  cruel  ufage  done  to  the  faid  Indians, 

And  after  a  few  days  we  fent  a  Trumpet  to  Lhionville  toward  the  Enemy,  that  they  fhould  fend 
back  for  their  wounded  men  infafety,  which  they  did  with  Carts  and  Waggons,  but  not  enough, 
Mounfieur  dc  Guife  caufed  them  to  have  Carts  and  Carters  to  help  to  carry  them  to  the  faid  Lhion-  ^ 
ville.  Our  faid  Carters  being  ,  returned  back,  brought  us  word  that  the  way  was  paved  with  dead 
bodies,  and  that  they  never  led  back  the  half,  for  they  died  in  their  Carts,  and  the  fee¬ 

ing  them  at  the  point  of  death,  before  they  had  caft  out  their  lafi  gafp,  call:  them  out  of  their  Carts, 
aiS  buried  them  in  the  Mud  and  Mire,  faying,  they  had  no  order  to  bring  back  the  dead.  More-, 
over  our  Carters  faid,  they  met  by  the  way  divers  Carts  leaden  with  Baggage  fiicking  in  the  Mire, 
which  they  durft  not  fend  for  back,  for  fear  left  thofc  of  Mets  ftiould  fall  upon  them.  I  will  again 
return  to  the  caufe  of  their  mortality,  which  was  principally  through  Hunger,  Plague,  and  Colds 
for  the  Snow  was  two  foot  thick  upon  the  earth,  and  they  were  lodged  in  the  caves  ol  the  earth,  onely 
covered  with  a  little  ftraw.  Notwithftanding  each  Souldier  had  his  Field-bed ,  and  a  covering 
ftiewed  with  glittering  Stars,more  bright  than  fine  gold,  and  every  day  had  white  (heets,and  lodged 
at  the  fign  of  the  Moon,  and  made  good  chear  when  they  had  it,  and  paid  their  Hoft  fo  well  over¬ 
night  ,  that  in  the  morning  they  went  away  quite,  fhaking  their  ears,  and  they  needed  no  Comb  to 
take  away  the  down  out  of  their  hairs  either  of  head  or  beard,  and  found  always  a  white  Table¬ 
cloth,  lofing  good  Meals  for  want  of  Vidfuals.  Alfo  the  greateft  part  of  them  had  neither  Boots  nor 
Buskins  Slippers,  Hofe,  or  Shoes,  and  divers  had  rather  have  none  than  have  them,  becaufe  they  were 
always  in  mud,  halfway  of  the  legs  and  becaufe^ they  went  bare-legged,  we  called  them  the  Empe- 
rours  Apoftles.-  After  the  Camp  was  wholly  broken,  I  diftributed  my  Patients  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sur<^eons  of  the  City,  to  finifti  their  Cure :  then  I  took  leave  of  Mounfieur  de  Guife,  who  came  back 
toward  the  King,  who  received  me  with  a  loving  countenance,  and  demanded  of  me  how  I  did  enter 
into  the  City  of  Mets.  I  recounted  to  him  all  that  I  had  dont,  he  caufed  two  hundred  Crowns 
to  be  given  me,  and  one  hundred  I  had  at  my  going  out ,  and  told  me  he  would  not  leave  me  poor  s 
then  I  thanked  him  moft  humbly  for  the  good  and  the  honour  which  he  pleafed  to  do  me. 

"Ihe  Voyap^e  of  Hcdin ,  i553*  > 

C Harks  the  Emperour  caufed'  the  City  of  Lherouenne  to  be  befieged,  where  Mounfieur  the  Duke 
of^^wy  was  General  of  the  whole  Army:  it  was  taken  by  alTault  where  there  was  a  great 
number  of  our  men  llain  and  prifoners.  TheKing  willingto  prevent  that  the  Enemy  (hould  not 
alfo  come  to  beliege  the  City  and  Caftle  of  Hedin,  fent  Meifiers  the  Duke  of  Bomllon,  the  Duke 
,wr,theMarquefsofrfc,  a  number  of  Captains,  and  about  eight  hundred  Souldiers,  and  during 
the  fiege  oifherouenne,  thefaid  Lords  fortified  the  faid  Caftle  of  in  fuch  fort  that  it  feemed 

impregnable.  The  King  fent  me  to  the  faidTord  to  help  them  with  my  Art,  if  there  were  any  need. 
Now  foon  after  the  taking  of  fherouenne,  we  were  befieged  with  the  Army :  t^re  was  a  quick  clear 
Fountain  of  Spring,  within  Cannon-ftiot,  where  there  was  about  fourfeore  Whores  and  Wenches  of 
the  Enemies,  who  were  round  about  it  to  draw  Water.  I  was  upon  a  Rampart  beholding  the  Camp, 
and  feeing  fo  many  idlers  about  the  faid  Fountain,  1  prayed  Mounfieur  de  B out  die 

Artillery,  to  make  one  Cannon-lhot  at  that  roguifh  Company  s  he  made  me  much  denial,  ani  wering 
me  that  luch  kind  of  people  were  not  worth  the  Powder  they  Ihould  wafte.  Again  I  prayed  him  to 
level  the  Cannon,  telling  him,  the  more  dead  the  fewer  Enemies  \  which  he  did  through  ray  requeft, 
and  at  that  (hot  fifteen  or  fixteen  were  killed,  and  many  hurt.  Our  Souldiers  (allied  lorth  upon  the 
Enemies,  where  there  was  many  killed  and  flain  with  Musket-fliot  and  Swords,  as  well  on  the  one 
fide  as  of  the  other,  and  our  Souldiers  did  often  make  fallies  forth  upon  the  Enemies  before  their 
Trenches  were  made?  where  I  had  much  work  cut  out,  fo  that  I  had  no  relf  night  nor  day  tor  drel- 
fing  the  wounded.  And  I  will  tell  this  by  the  way,  that  we  had  put  many  of  them  in  a  great 
Tower  laid  upon  a  little  ftraw,  and  their  Pillows  were  ftones,  their  Coverlets  were  their  Uoaks,  ot 
thofe  that  had  any.  Whileft  the  battery  was  making,  as  many  (hot  as  the  Cannons  made,  the  Patients 
faid  they  felt  pain  in  their  wounds,'  as  if  one  had  given  them  blows  with  a  ftalf-,  the  one  cried  his 
head,  the  other  his  arm,  and  fo  of  other  parts  ^  divers  of  their  wounds  bled  alreth  yea  in  grea¬ 
ter  quantity  than  firft  when  they  were  wounded,  and  then  it  was  1  muft  run  to  (fay  their  bleeding. 
^  Ooo  3  My 
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My  little  Matter,  if  you  had  been  there,  you  had  been  much  troubled  with  your  hot  irons ,  you 
had  need  to  have  had  much  Charcoal  to  make  them  red  hot,  and  believe  they  would  have  ttain  you 
like  a  Calf  for  this  cruelty.  Now  through  this  Diabolical  tempeft  of  the  Eccho  from  thefe  thun¬ 
dering  Inttruments,  and  by  the  great  and  vehement  agitation  of  the  collitlon  of  the  air  refound¬ 
ing  and  reverberating  in  the  wounds  of  the  hurt  people,  divers  died,  and  others  becaufe  they  could 
not  rett  by  reafon  of  the  groans  and  cries  that  they  made  night  and  day ,  and  alfo  for  want  of  good- 
nonrittiment,  and  other  good  ufage  neceflary  to  wounded  people.  Now  my  little  Matter,  if  you 
had  been  there,  you  would  hardly  have  given  them  Geliy,  Rettauratives,  Cullifes,  Prelfures,  Pana- 
do,  cleanfed  Barley,  White  Meats,  Almond-milk,  Prunes,  Raifins,  and  other  proper  meats  for  lick 
people :  your  ordinance  would  onely  have  been  accompliflied  in  paper ,  but  in  elfe(tt:  they  could 
have  had  iwthing  but  old  Cow-beef,  which  was  taken  about  Hedin  for  our  Munition,  faked  and 
half  boiled,  in  fo  much  that  who  would  have  eat  it,  he  mutt  pull  it  with  the  force  of  his  teeth,  as 
Birds  of  Prey  do  Carrion.  I  will  not  forget  their  Linen  wherewith  they  were  drett,  which  was 
onely  rewattied  every  day,  and  dried  at  the  fire,  and  therefore  drie  and  ftubborn  like  Parchment. 
I  leave  you  to  think  how  their  wounds  could  heal  well.  There  were  four  lufty  Whores  to  whom 
charge  was  given  to  wafh  their  Linen,  who  difeharged  their  duty  under  penalty  of  the  Battoon , 
and  alfo  they  wanted  both  Sope  and  Water.  See  then  how  the  lick  People  died  for  want  of  nou- 
rittiment,  and  other  neceflary  things.  One  day  our  Enemies  feigned  to  give  us  a  general  Aflaulf, 
todraw  ourSouldiers  upon  the  breach,  to  the  end  to  know  our  countenance  and  behaviour:  eve-, 
ry  oneran  thiter-,  we  had  made  great  proviflon  of  artificial  Fire  to  defend  the  breach:  aPriett  be¬ 
longing  to  Mounfieur  T>h  Bouillon  took  aGranado,  thinking  to  throw  it  on  the  Enemies ,  and  fet 
it  on  fire  fooner  than  it  ought  to  have  done  it  brake  afundcr,  and  the  fire  fell  amongtt  our  Fire¬ 
works,-  which  were  put  into  a  houfe  near  the  breach,  which  was- to  us  a  marvellous  difatter,  becaufe 
it  burned  many  poor  Souldiers :  it  alfo  took  hold  on  the  houfe  it  felf,  and  we  had  been  all  burned, 
had  not  great  help  been  ufed  for  to  quench  it  i  there  was  but  one  Well  there  wherein  was  Water  in 
our  Cattle,  which  was  almott  quite  dried  up,  and  in  ftead  of  Water  we  took  Beer  and  quenched  it : 
then  afterwards  we  had  great  fcarcity  of  Water,  and  to  drink  the  reft  that  remained,  which  we  mutt 
ttrain  through  Napkins. 

Now  the  Enemy  feeing  this  fmoke  and  tempett  of  the  Fire-works,  whichcaft  a  very  great  flame 
or  claihing  noife,  they  believed  we  had  put  the  fire  on  purpofe  for  the  defence  of  our  breach,  to  burn 
them,  and  that  we  had  great  ttore  of  others.  That  made  them  to  be  of  another  opinion  than  to  take 
us  by  aflault ,  they  did  undermine,  and  dig  under  the  greatett  part  of  our  Walls,  fo  that  it  was  the 
way  to  overthrow  wholly  the  Cattle  topfie-turvy,  and  when  the  Mines  were  finifhed,  and  that  their 
Artillery  (hot,  the  whole  Cattle  did  (hake  under  us  like  an  Earthquake,  which  did  much  aftonflh  us. 
Moreover  he  had  levelled  five  pieces  of  Artillery  which  they  had  feated  upon  a  little  hill,  to  play  upon 
our  backs  when  we  would  go  to  defend  the  breach. 

The  Duke  Horace  had  a  Cannon-ftiot  upon  one  (houlder,  which  carried  away  his  arm  on  one  fide, 
and  the  body  on  the  other,  without  being  able  to  fpeak  one  onely  word.  His  death  was  to  us  a 
great  difatter  for  the  rank  which  beheld  in  his  place.  , 

Likewife  Mounfieur  Pe  had  a  ttroke  with  a  bullet  which  pierced  through  his  Lungs?  I 

drelTed  him,  as  I  will  declare  hereafter.  Then  we  demanded  Pari,  and  a  Trumpet  was  fent  toward 
the  Prince  of  Piedmont^  to  know  what  compofition  it  pleafed  him  to  make  us :  His  anfwer  was, 
that  all  the  Chief,  as  Centlemen,Captains,  Lieutenants,  and  Enfigns,  Ihould  be  taken  for  ranfom, 
and  the  Souldiers  (hould  go  cut  without  Arms?  and  if  they  refuted  this  fair  and  honett  proffer, 
the  next  day  we  ought  to  be  attTured  they  would  have  us  by  attfault,  or  otherwife.  Council  was 
held  ,  where  1  was  called  to  know  if  I  would  fign,  as  divers  Captains,  Gentlemen,  and  others, 
that  the  place  ihould  be  rendred  up.  I  made  anfwer  it  was  not  poffible  to  be  held,  and  that  I 
would  fign  it  with  my  proper  bloud,  for  the  little  hope  that  I  had  that  we  could  refilt  the  Enemies 
force,  and  alfo  for  the  great  defire  which  I  had  to  be  out  of  this  Torment  and  HelU  for  I  flept 
not  either  night  or  day,  by  reafon  of  the  great  number  of  hurt  people ,  which  were  about  two 
hundred.  The  dead  bodies  yielded  a  great  putrefadtion,  being  heaped  one  upon  another  like  Fa¬ 
gots,  and  not  being  covered  with  earth,  becaufe  we  had  it  not  i  and  when  I  entered  into  one  lodg¬ 
ing,  Souldiers  attended  me  at  the  door  to  go  and  drefs  others  at  another  •?  when  I  went  forth,  there 
was  ftriving  who  (hould  have  me,  and  they  carried  me  like  a  Holy  body,  not  touching  the  ground 
with  ray  foot,  in  fpite  one  of  another-?  nor  could  I  fatisfie  fo  great  a  number  of  hurt  people. 
Moreover  I  had  not  what  was  necelfary  to  drefs  them  withall  ?  for  it  is  not  fufheient  that  the 
Surgeon  do  his  duty  towards  the  Patients,  but  the  Patient  mutt  alfo  do  his,  and  the  aflittants  and 
all  exteriour  things , ,  witnefs  Hippocrates  in  his  firft  Aphorifm.  Now  having  underttood  the  refolu- 
tion  of  the  yielding  up  ofour  place,  I  knew  our  affairs  went  not  well?  and  for  fear  of  being  known, 

I  gave  a  Velvet  Coat,  a  Satin  Doublet,  a  very  fine  Cloth  Cloak  lined  with  Velvet,  to  a  Souldier,  who 
gave  me  a  feurvy  old  torn  doublet  cutandflaiht  with  ufing,  and  a  leather  Jerkin  well  examined, 
and  an  ill-favoured  Hat,  and  a  little  Cloak  ?  I  fmucht  the  collar  of  my  Shirt  with  water  in  which  I 
had  mingled  a  little  Soot  ?  likewife  I  wore  out  my  (lockings  with  a  ttone  at  the  knees  and  at  the 
heels  as  if  they  had  been  wore  a  longtime,  and  I  did  as  much  to  my  (hoes,  info  much  that  they 
would  rather  take  me  for  a  Chimney-Sweeper  than  a  Kings  Surgeon.  I  went  in  this  Equipage  to¬ 
wards  Mounfieur  Ve  Martigues^  where  I  prayed  him  that  he  would  take  order  that  I  might  remain 
near  him  to  drefs  him,  which  he  agreed  tomoft  willingly,  and  had  as  much  d dire  I  (hould  remain 
with  him  as  my  felf.  Soon  after  the  Gommiflioners,  who  had  charge  to  eled:  the  Prifoners,  entered 
into  the  Cattle  the  feventcenth  day  of  One  thoufand  Five  hundred  Fifty  three ,  where  tney 
made  Me§ieures  the  Duke  of  Bouillon ,  the  Marquefs  of  VtUars  ,  the  Baron  of  Culan ,  Mounfieur 
Du  Pont  Gommiflary  of  the  Artillery,  and  Mounfieur  De  Martigttes  and  I  to  be  taken  through  the 
requeif  tlyat  he  made  to  them  j  and  all  other  Gentlemen  which  they  could  perceive  were  able  to 

pay 
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pay  any  ranfom,  and  the  moft  part  of  the  Souldiers  and  the  chief  of  Companies,  having  fuch  and 
ibinany  Prifonersas  they  would. 

Afterward  the  Spanifh  Souldiers  entered  by  the  breach  without  any  refiftance,  for  ours  efteemed 
they  would  hold  their  Faith  and  Compofition  that  they  (hould  have  their  lives  faved.  They  entered 
in  with  a  great  fury  to  kill,  pillage,  and  to  ride  all  they  retained :  fome  hoping  to  have  ranfom  , 
they  tied  their  Stoiies  with  Arqucbus'cords,  which  was  caft  over  a  Pike  which  two  held  upon  their 
,  Ihouldcrs,  then  pulled  the  faid  cord  with  a  great  violence  and  derifion,  as  if  they  would  ring  a  Bell, 
telling  them  that  they  muli  put  themfelves  to  the  ranfom,  and  tell  of  what  Houfes  they  werei 
and  if  they  faw  they  could  have  no  proht,  made  them  cruelly  die  between  their  hands,  orpre- 
fently  after  their  genital  parts  would  have  fallen  into  a  Gangrene  and  total  Mortification  i  but  they 
killed  them.all  with  their  Daggers,  and  cut  their  Throats.  See  now  their  great  cruelty  and  perfi- 
dioufnefs,  let  him  truli  to  it  that  will.  Now  to  return  to  my  purpolei  Being  led  from  the  Cattle 
to  the  City,  with  Mounlieur  VeMariigues  ^  there  was  a  Gentleman  of  the  Duke  of  Sav-oys^  who 
asited  me  if  Mounlieur  Ve  Martigues  wound  were  curable,  I  anfwered  not  i  w'ho  prefcntly  went 
and  told  the  Duke  oi  Savoy-,  now  I  thought  he  would  fend  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  to  vifit  and 
drefs  my  faid  Mounlieur  T>e  Martigms :  in  the  mean  time  I  thought  with  my  felf  whether  1  ought 
to  rriake  it  nice,  and  not  to  acknowledge  my  felf  a  Surgeon,  for  fear  lett  they  (hould  retain  me  to 
drefs  their  wounded,  and  in  the  end  they  would  know  I  was  the  Kings  Surgeon,  and  that  they 
would  make  me  pay  a  great  ranfom.  On  the  other  lidc  I  feared,  if  I  (hould  not  make  my  felf 
known  to  be  a  Surgeon,  and  to  have  carefully  drelTed  Mounlieur  De  Martigues ,  they  would  cut 
my  Throat,  fo  that  I  took  arefolution  to  make  it  appear  to  them  he  would  not  die  for  want 
of  good  drefling  and  looking  to.  Soon  after,  fee,  there  were  divers  Gentlemen  accompanied 
with  the  Phylician  and  Surgeon  of  the  Emperour,  and  thofe  of  the  faid  Duke  of  Savoy  ^  with  fix 
other  Surgeons  following  the  Army,  to  fee  the  hurt  of  the  (aid  Lord  of  Martigues^  and  to  know  of 
me  how  1  had  drelTcd  him,  and  with  what  Medicins.  The  Emperours  Phylician  bid  me  declare 
the  eifence  of  the  wound ,  and  how  I  had  drett  it.  Now  all  the  aflittants  had  a  very  attentive  ear 
to  know  if  the  wound  were  mortal  ornof,  I  began  to  make  a  difeourfe  that  Mounlieur  Ve  Mar¬ 
tigues  looking  over  the  Wall  to  perceive  them  that  did  undermine  it,  received  a  (hot  from  an  Ar¬ 
quebus  quite  through  the  body  i  prefently  I  was  called  to  drefs  him ,  I  faw  he  catt  out  bloud  out 
of  his  mouth  and  his  wounds.  Moreover  he  had  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  call:  out  wind 
by  the  faid  wounds  with  a  whittling,  in  fo  much  that  it  would  blow  out  a  candle  •,  and  he  faid  he 
had  a  moft  (harp  pricking  pain  at  the  entrance  of  the  bullet.  I  do  believe  and  think  it  might  be 
‘  (bme  little  pieces  of  bones  which  prickt  the  Lungs.  When  they  made  their  Syftole  and  Diattole, 
I  put  my  finger  into  him ,  where  I  found  the  entrance  of  the  bullet  to  have  broken  the  fourth 
rib  in  the  middle ,  and  fcales  of  bones,  which-  the  faid  bullet  had  thruft  in,  and  the  out-going  of 
it  had  likewife  broken  the  fifth  rib  with  pieces  of  bones  which  had  been  driven  from  within 
outward-,  1  drew  out  fome,  but  not  all,  becaufe  they  were  very  deep  and  adherent.  1  put  in  each 
wound  a  Tent,  having  the  head  very  large,  tied  withathred,  left  by  the  infpiration  it  might  be 
drawn  into  the  capacity  of  the  Ihorax^  which  hath  been  known  by  experience  to  the  detriment 
of  the  poor  wounded for  being  falletr  in,  it  cannot  betaken  out,  which  is  thecaufe  that  engen¬ 
ders  putrefadfion,  a  thing  contrary  to  Nature.  The  faid  Tents  were  anointed  with  a  Medicin  com- 
pofed  of  Yolks  of  Eggs,  Venice  Turpentine,,  with  a  little  Oil  ol  Rofes.  My  intention  for  putting 
the  Tents  was  to  ttay  the  flux  of  bloud,  and  to  hinder  that  the  outward  air  did  not  enter  into  the 
breft,  which  might  have  cooled  the  lungs,  and  by  confequent  the  heart.  The  faid  Tents  were  al- 
foput,  to  the  end  that  iflTue  might  be  given  for  the  bloud  that  was  fpilt  within  the  7  I  put 

upon  the  wound  great  Emplatters  of  Viacalcitheos ^  in  which  1  had  relented  Oil  of  Rofes  and 
Vinegar  to  the  avoiding  of  the  inflammation-,  then  I  put  great  ttupes  o['Oxycrate^  and  bound 
him  up,  but  not  too  hard,  to  the  end  he  might  have  eafie  refpiration  -,  that  done  I  drew  from 
him  five  poriengers  of  bloud  from  the  Bafilick  vein  of  the  right  arm,  to  the  end  to  make  re- 
vulfion  of  the  bloud  which  runs  from  the  wounds  into  the  7borax^  having  firtt  taken  indication 
from  the  wounded  part ,  and  chiefly  his  forces,  confidering  his  youth  and  fanguin  temper  j  He 
prefently  after  went  to  ttool,  and  by  his  Urin  and  Siege  catt  great  quantity  of  bloud.  And  as  for 
the  pain  which  he  faid  he  felt  at  the  entrance  of  the  bullet,  which  was  as  if  he  had  been  pricked 
with  a  bodkin,  that  was  becaufe  the  Lungs  by  their  motion  beat  againft  the  fplinters  of  the  bro¬ 
ken  rib.  Now  the  Lungs  are  covered  with  a  coat  coming  from  the  membrane  called  Pleura^ 
interweaved  with  Nerves  of  the  fixth  Conjugation  from  the  brain,  which  was  caufe  of  the  extreme 
pain  he  felt  i  likewife  he  had  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  proceeded  from  the  bloud  which 
wasfpiltin  the  capacity  of  the  TJoorax^  and  upon  the  Diaphragm,  the  principal  inttrumentof  re¬ 
fpiration,  and  from  the  dilaceration  of  the  mufcles  which  are  between  each  rib,  which  helpal- 
fo  to  make  the  expiration  and  the  infpiration  -,  and  likewife  becaufe  the  Lungs,  were  torn  and 
wounded  by  the  bullet ,  which  hath  caufed  him  ever  fince  to  fpit  black  and  putrid  bloud  in  cough¬ 
ing.  The  Fever  fciicd  him  foon  after  he  was  hurt,  with  faintings  and  fwoonings.  Itfeemed  to 
me  that  the  faid  Fever  proceeded  from  the  putredinous  vapours  arifing  from  the  bloud  which  is  out 
of  his  proper  velfels,  which  hath  fallen  down,  and  will  yet  flow  down.  The  wound  of  the  Lungs  is 
grown  great,  and  will  grow  more  great,  becaufe  it  is  in  perpetual  motion  both  lleeping  and  waking, 
and  is  dilated  and  comprett  to  let  the  air  to  the  heart,  and  cart  fuliginous  vapours  out :  by  the  unna¬ 
tural  heat  is  made  inflammation ,  then  the  expulfive  virtue  is  conttrained  to  catt  out  by  cough 
whatfoever  is  obnoxious  unto  it :  for  the  Lungs  cannot  be  purged  but  by  coughing,  and  by  coughing 
the  wound  is  dilated,  and  grows  greater,  from  whence  the  bloud  iflfues  out  with  great  abundance, 
which  bloud  is  drawn  from  the  heart  by  the  Vein  Arterial  to  give  them  nourilhment,  and  to  the 
heart  by  the  Venacava\  his  meat  was  Barley-broth,  Stewed  Prunes,  fometimes  Panado  s  his  drink 
was  Ptifan  :  He  pould  not  lye  but  upon  his  back,  which  (hewed  he  had  a  great  quantity  of  bloud 
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(pilt  within  the  capacity  of  the  'thorax  •,  and  being  fpread  or  fpilled  along  the  fpondyls,  doth  not  fo 
much  prefs  the  Lungs  as  it  doth  being  laid  on  the  fides  or  fitting. 

What  fliall  I  fay  more,  but  that  the  faid  Lord  Martigues  fince  the  time  he  was  hurt  hath  not  repo- 
fed  one  hour  onely,  and  hath  always  call:  out  bloudy  Urines  and  Stools.  Thefc  things  then  MeJJiers 
confidered,  one  can  make  no  other  prognoftick  but  that  he  will  die  in  a  few  days,  which  is  to  my 
ercat  grief.  Having  ended  my  difcourfe,  I  dreft  him  as  I  was  wont  s  having  difcovered  his  wounds, 
the  Phyficians  and  other  affiftants  prefently  knew  the  truth  of  what  I  had  faid. 

The  faid  Phvficians  having  felt  his  pulfe  and  known  his  forces  to  be  almoft  fpentand  aboliftied, 
they  concluded  with  me,  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  die ,  and  at  the  fame  inftant  went  all  toward  the 
Lord  of  Savoy^whcie  they  all  faid  that  the  faid  Lord  Martigues  would  die  in  a  fhort  time  s  he  anfwered, 
it  were  polTible  if  he  were  well  dreft,  he  might  efcape  i  Then  they  all  with  one  voice  ^id,  he  had 
been  very  well  dreft,  and  follicited  with  all  things  necelfary  for  the  curing  of  his  wounds,  and  could 
not  be  better,  and  that  it  was  impoftlble  to  cure  him,  and  that  his  wound  was  mortal  ofnecellity. 
The  Mbunfieur  T>e  Savoy  ftiewed  himfelf  to  be  very  much  difcon tented  and  wept,  and  asked  them 
again  if  for  certain  they  all  held  him  deplored  and  remedilefs  v  they  anfwered.  Yes.  Then  a  certain 
Spanijh  Impoftor  offered  himfelf^  who  promifed  on  his  life  that  he  .would  cure  him,  and  ifhe  failed 
to  cure  him,  they  ftiould  cut  him  in  an  hundred  pieces :  but  he  would  not  have  any  Phyficians,  Sur¬ 
geons,  or  Apothecaries  with  him.  And  at  the  fame  inftant  the  laid  Lord  of  Savoy  told  the  Phyfi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons  they  Chould  not  in  any  wife  g6  any  more  to  fee  the  faid  Lord  Martigues,  And 
he  fent  a  Gentleman  to  me  to  forbid  me  upon  pain  of  life  not  to  touchy  any  more  the  faid  Lord  of 
Martigues^  which  I  promifed  not  to  do  V  wherefore  I  was  very  glad,  feeing  he  ftiould  not  die  in  my, 
hands,  and  commanded  the  faid  Impoftor  to  drefs  the  faid  Lord  oi Martigues^  and  that  he  ftiould 
have  no  other  Phyficians  nor  Surgeons  but  him  j  became  prefently  to  the  faid  Lord  of  Martigues, 
who  told  him : 

Senor  Cavallero  el  fenor  Duge  me  ha  mandado  que  veniafe  a  curar  vaftra  heriaa,  yo  osjuro  a  Dios  que 
antes  de  achio  dins  yo  gs  hag  ajuhir  aCavello  con  la  lanja  en  puno  contafque  no  ago  que  yo  quos  togne,  Come- 
rlf  y  hiherU  iodis  comedas  que  fueren  de  va(lro  gufio  y  yo  hare  la  dietapro  V ,M,  y  dejio  os  deveu  afegnirar 
fibre  de  mi,  yo  he  fanado  mun  hoi  que  tenian  magores  heridas  que  la  vajira.  That  is  to  fay ,  Lord  Gaval-. 
lier,  Mounfieur  the  Duke  di  Savoy  hzth.  commanded  me  to  come  drefs  thy  wound  s  I  fweartothee 
by  God,  that  before  eight  days  1  will  make  thee  mount  onHorfe-back  with  thy  Lance  in  thy  hand, 
provided  that  no  man  may  touch  thee  but  my  felf  i  thou  (halt  eat  and  drink  any  thing  that  thou 
haft  a  mind  to,  I  will  perform  thy  diet  for  thee,  and  of  this  thou  mayeft  be  aflured  upon  my  promif  e. 

I  have  cured  divers  who  have  had  greater  wounds  than  thine :  and  the  Lord  replied.  Cod  giveyoi*^ 
Grace  to  do  it. 

He  demanded  of  the  faid  Lord  a  Shirt,  and  tore  it  in  little  rags,  which  he  put  acrofs,’  muttering 
and  murmuring  certain  Words  over  the  wounds  i  and  having  dreft  him,  permitted  him  to  eat  and. 
drink  what  he  would,  telling  him  he  would  obferve  a  diet  for  him,  which  he  did ,  eating  but  fix 
Prunes  and  fix  bits  of  bread  at  a  meal,  and  drinking  but  Beer.  ^  Notwithftanding  two  days  after, 
the  faid  Lord  of  died  ■,,  and  n\y  Spaniard,  feeing  of  him  in  the  Agon^y,  eclipfed  himfelf 

and  got  away  without  bidding  farewel  to  any  body  i  and  I  believe  if  he  had  been  taken,  he  had 
been  hanged  for  his  falfe  promifes,  which  he  had  made  to  Mounfieur  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  to 
divers  other  Gentlemen. 

He  died  about  ten  of  the  Clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  Dinner  the  faid  Lord  of  -S' avoy  fent  Phy¬ 
ficians  and  Surgeons,  and  his  Apothecary,  with  a  great  quantity  of  Drugs  to  embalm  him  v  they 

came  accompanied  with  divers  Gentlemen  and  Captains  of  the  Army.  ^ 

The  Emperours  Surgeon  came  near  to  me,  and  prayed  me  kindly  to  open  the  Body  i  which  I 
refufed,  telling  him  I  was  not  worthy  to  carry  his  Plafter-Box  after  him.  He  prayed  me  again  i 
which  then  I  did  for  his  fake,  if  it  fo  liked  him.  I  would  yet  again  have  excufed  my  felf,  that  feeing 
he  was  not  willing  to  embalm  him,  that  he  would  give  this  charge  to  another  Surgeon  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  i  he  made  me  yet  anfwer,  that  he  would  itfhould  be  I  i  and  if  I  would  not  do  it,  I  might  here¬ 
after  repent  it.  Knowing  this  his  affe(3:ion,  for  fear  he  fhould  do  me  any  difpleafure,  I  took  the  Ra¬ 
zor  and  prefented  it  to  all  in  particular ,  telling  them  1  was  not  well  pradtifed  to  do  fuch  Operations, 
which  they  all  refufed. 

The  Body  being  placed  upon  a  Table,  truly  I  purpofed  to  ftiew  them  that  I  was  an  Anatomift,  de¬ 
claring  to  them  divors  things  Ihould  be  here  too  long  to  recite.  I  began  to  tell  all  the  Company  that 
I  was  fure  the  bullet  had  broken  two  Ribs,  and  that  it  had  palTed  through  the  Lungs ,  and  that  they 
ftiould  find  the  wound  much  enlarged,  becaufe  they  are  in  perpetual  motion,  fleeping  or  waking,  and 
by  this  motion  the  wound  was  the  more  dilacerated.  Alfo  that  there  was  great  quantity  of  bloud 
fpilt  in  the  capacity  ofthebreft,  and  upon  the  midriff,  and  fplintersof  the  broken  ribs  which  were 
beaten  in  at  the  entrance  of  the  bullet,  and  the  iffuing  forth  of  it  had  carried  out.  Indeed  all  which 
I  had  told  them  was  found  true  in  the  dead  body. 

One  of  the  Phyficians  asked  me,  which  way  the  bloud  might  pafs  to  be  caft  out  by  Urine,  being 
contained  in  the  thorax.  I  anfwered  him  that  there  was  a  manifeft  Conduit,  which  is  the  Vena  Azy¬ 
gos,  which  having  nourifhed  the  ribs,  the  reft  of  the  bloud  defeends  under  the  Diaphragm,  and  on  the 
left  fide  is  conjoined  to  the  emulgent  Vein,  which  is  the  way  by  which  the  matter  in  Pleurifies  and 
in  Empuema ,  do  manifeftly  empty  thcmfelves  by  Urin  and  Stool.  As  it  is  like  wife  feen  the  pure 
milk  ofthebrefts  of  Women  newly  brought  to  bed,  todefeend  by  the  Mammillary  veins  and  to  be 
evacuated  downwards  by  the  neck  of  the  womb  without  being  mixt  with  the  bloud.  And  fuch  a 
thing  is  done  (as  it  were  by  a  miracle  of  Nature)  by  herexpulfive  and  fequeltring  virtue,  which  is 
feen  by  experience  of  two  glafs  veffels  called  Mount-wine  i  let  the  one  be  filled  with  W ater,  and  the 
other  with  Claret-wine,  and  let  them  be  put  the  one  upon  the  other,  that  is  to  fay,  that  which  lhall 
be  filled  with  Water  upon  that  which  (hall  be  filled  with  Wine, and  you  (hall  apparently  fee  the  Wine 
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mount  up  to  the  top  of  the  veffel  quite  through  the  water,  and  the  water  defcend  atraverfe  the  wine, 
and  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  velTel  without  mixture  of  both ,  and  if  fuch  a  thing  be  done  fo  exteriorly 
and  openly  to  the  fcnfe  of  Our  eye,  by  things  without  life,  you  muft  Believe  the  fame  inour  under- 
ftanding  s  That  nature  can  make  matter  and  bloud  to  pafs,  having  been  out  of  their  veflels,  yea, 
through  the  bones,  without  being  mingled  with  the  good  bloud. 

CXir  difcourfe  ended,  I  embalmed  the  body,  and  put  it  into  a  Coffin  i  after  that  the  Emperors  Sur¬ 
geon  took  me  apart,  and  told  me  if  I  would  remain  with  him,  that  he  would  ufe  me  very  well,  and 
that  he  would  cloath  me  a  new,  alfo  that  1  ffiould  ride  on  Horfe-back.  I  thanked  him  very  kindly 
for  the  honour  he  did  me,  and  told  him  that  I  had  no  defire  to  do  fervice  to  Strangers  and  Enemies 
to  my  Countrey :  then  he  told  me  I  was  a  Fool,  and  if  he  were  Prifoner  as  I,  he  would  fefve  the  Devil 
to  get  his  liberty;  In  the  end  I  told  him  flat  that  I  would  not  dwell  at  all  with  him. 

The  Emperours  Phyfician  returned  towards  thefaid  Savoy^  where  he  declared  the  caufe 

bf  the  death  of  the  faid  Lord  of  Martigues ,  and  told  him  that  it  was  impofliblc  for  all  the  men  in 
the  World  to  have  cured  him  j  and  confirmed  again,  that  I  had  done  what  was  necelTary  to  be  done, 
and  prayed  him  to  win  me  to  his  fervice,  and  fpake  better  of  me  than  I  deferved. 

Having  been  perfuaded  to  take  me  to  his  fervice,  he  gave  charge  to  one  of  his  Stewards  named 
Mounlieur  de  Bouches^  to  tell  me  if  I  would  dwell  in  his  fervice,  that  he  would  ufe  me  kindly  :  I 
anfwered  him  that  I  thanked  him  moft  humbly ,  and  that  I  had  refolved  not  to  dwell  with  any 
Stranger.  This  my  anfwer  being  heard  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy^  he  was  fomewhat  in  choler,  and  faid. 
He  would  fend  me  to  the  Gallies. 

Mbunfieur  de  Vaudeville  Governor  of  Graveltn^  and  Colonel  of  the  feventeen  Enfigns  of  Foot,  prayed 
him  to  give  me  to  him,  to  drefs  him  of  an  ulcer  which  he  had  in  his  leg  this  fix  or  feveh  years  •,  Moun- 
fieur  de  Savoy  told  him,  becaufe  1  was  of  worth,  that  he  was  content,  and  if  I  rankled  his  leg,  it  would 
'be  well  done  i  he  anfwered,  that  if  he  perceived  any  thing,  he  would  caufe  my  Throat  to  be  cut. 

Soon  after  the  faid  Lord  of  Vaudeville  fent  for  me  by  four  German  Halbertiers,  wfiich  affrighted  me 
much,  not  knowing  whither  they  led  me,  they  fpake  no  more  French  than  I  High  Dutch  :  being  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  Lodging,  he  told  me  1  was  welcome,  and  that  I  was  his ,  and  as  foon  as  I  (hould  have 
cured  him  of  that  ulcer  in  his  leg,  that  he  would  give  me  leave  to  be  gone  without  taking  any  ran- 
fomofme.  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  able  to  pay  any  ranfome. 

Then  he  made  his  Phyfician  and  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  (hew  me  his  ulcerated  leg*,  having  feen 
and  confidered  it,  we  went  apart  into  a  Chamber,  where  I  began  to  tell  them  that  the  faid  Ulcer 
was  annual,  not  being  fimple  but  complicated  :  that  is  of  a  round  figure  and  fcaly,  having  the  lips 
hard  and  callous,  hollow  and  fordid ,  accompanied  with  a  great  varicous  vein  which  did  perpe¬ 
tually  feed  it  *,  befides  a  great  tumour,  and  a  phlegmonous  diftemper  very  painful  through  the  whole 
leg,  in  a  body  of  cholerick  complexion,  as  the  hair  of  his  face  and  beard  demonftrated.  The  me¬ 
thod  to  cure  it  (if  cured  it  could  be)  was  to  begin  with  univerfal  things ,  that  is,  with  Purgation 
andBUeding,  and  with  this  order  of  Diet,  that  he  ffiould  not  ufe  any  Wine  at  all,  nor  any  fait 
Meats  or  of  great  noiiriffiment,  chiefly  thofe  which  did  heat  the  bloud :  afterward  the  Cure  mull 
begin  with  divers  fcarifications  about  the  Ulcer,  and  totally  cutting  away  the  callous  edges  or  lips, 
and  giving  a  long  or  a  triangular  figure  i  for  the  round  will  very  hardly  cure,  as  the  Ancients  have 
left  it  in  writing,  which  is  feen  by  experience.  That  done  the  filth  mull  be  mundified ,  as  alfo  the 
Corrupt  flefli,  which  ffiould  be  done  with  VnguentumMgypiacum^  and  upon  it  a  bolfter  dipt  in 
juice  of  Plantain  and  Nightffiade  and  Oxycrate^  and  rowl  the  leg,  beginning  at  the  foot,  and  finiffi- 
ing  at  the  knee,  not  forgetting  a  little  bolfter  upon  the  varicous  Vein,  to  the  end  no  fuperfluities 
ffiould  flow  to  the  Ulcer.  Moreover  that  he  ffiould  take  reft  in  his  bed,  which  is  commanded  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates^  who  faith,  that  thofe  who  have  fore  legs  ffiould  not  ufe  much  Handing  or  fitting,  but  lying 
along.  And  after  thofe  things  be  done,  and  the  Ulcer  well  mundified,  a  plate  of  Lead  rubbed  with 
Quickfilver  ffiould  be  applied.  See  then  the  means  by  which  the  faid  Lord  Vaudeville  might  be  cured 
of  the  faid  Ulcer  ^  all  which  they  found  good.  Then  the  Phyfician  left  me  with  the  Surgeon,  and 
went  to  the  Lord  Vandeville^  to  tell  him  that  he  did  affure  him  I  would  cure  him,  and  told  him  what 
I  was  refolved  to  do  for  the  cure  of  his  Ulcer,  wherefore  he  was  very  joyful.  He  made  me  to  be 
called  to  him,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  Lllcer  could  be  cured,  and  I  told  him, 
yes,  provided  he  would  be  obedient  to  what  he  ought.  He  made  me  a  promife  he  would  perform 
all  things  which  1  would  appoint  *5  and  as  foon  as  his  Ulcer  ffiould  be  cured,  he  would  give  me  li¬ 
berty  to  return  without  paying  any  ranfom.  Then  1  befeeched  him  to  come  to  a  better  compofition 
with  me,  telling  him  that  the  time  would  be  too  long  to  be  out  of  liberty,  if  I  ftaid  till  he  was 
pcrfedly  well  i  and  that  I  hoped  within  fifteen  days  the  Ulcer  ffiould  be  diminiffied  more  than 
one  half,  and  it  ffiould  be  without  pain,  and  that  his  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  would  finilh  the  rell 
of  the  cure  very  eafily.  To  which  he  agreed,  and  then  I  took  a  piece  of  Paper ,  and  cut  it  the 
largenefs  of  the  Ulcer,  which  I  gave  him,  and  kept  as  much  my  felf.  1  prayed  him  to  keep  promife, 
when  he  flTould  find  his  bufinefs  done :  He  fwore  by  the  faith  of  a  Gentleman  he  would  do  it. 
Then  I  refolved  to  drefs  him  well,  according  to  the  method  of  Galen  ^  which  was,  that  after  all 
ftrange  things  were  taken  out  of  the  Ulcer ,  and  that  there  wanted  nothing  but  filling  up  with  fleffi, 
I  drelt  him  but  once  a  day,  and  he  found  that  very  ftrange.  And  likewife  his  Phyfician ,  which 
was  but  a  Freffi-man  in  thofe  affairs,  who  would  perfuade  me  with  the  Patient,  to  drefs  him  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  I  prayed  him  to  let  me  do  what  I  thought  good?  and  that  it  was  not  to  pro¬ 
long  the  cure,  but  on  the  contrary  to  haften  it,  for  the  great  defire  1  had  to  be  in  liberty.  And  that 
he  would  look  in  Galen  in  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Compofition  of  Medicaments gewem, 
wlio  faith,  that  if  a  Medicin  do  not  remain  long  upon  the  part  it  profits  not  fo  much  as  when  it 
doth  continue  long  •>  a  thing  which  rnany  Phyficians  have  been  ignorant  of,  and  have  thought  it 
hath  been  better  to  change  the  Plafter  often.  And  this  ill  cuftomis  fo  inveterate  and  rooted,  that 

thiPatients  themfelves  accufe  often-times  the  Surgeons  of  negligence,  becaufe  they  do  not  oftner 
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remove  their  Emplafters  i  but  they  are  deceived.  For  as  you  have  read  in  my  Works  in  divers  places, 
the  qualities  of  all  bodies  which  mutually  touch,  operate  one  againft  another,  and  both  ofthemfufFer 
fomething,  where  one  of  them  is  much  ftronger  than  the  other,  by  means  whereof  the  faid  qualities 
are  united  !  they  familiarize  with  the  time,  although  they, are  much  differing  from  the  manner,  that 
the  quality  of  the  Medicament  doth  unite,  and  fometimes  becomes  like  to  that  of  the  body,  which  is 
a  very  profitable  thing.  Therefore  they  fay  he  is  to  be  praifed  much  who  firfl:  invented  not  to  change 
the  Plafter  fo  often,  becaufe  it  is  known  by  experience  this  is  a  good  invention. 

Moreover  it  is  faid,  great  fault  is  committed  to  drefs  Ulcers  often  in  wiping  of  them  hard  i  for  one 
takes  not  away  onely  the  unprofitable  excrement,  which  is  thc^«^  ox  fames  the  ulcer,  but  the  mat¬ 
ter  whereof  the  flefh  is  engendered  i  wherefore  for  the  reafons  aforefaid  it  is  not  needful  to  drefs  Ul¬ 


cers  fo  often. 

The  faid  Lord  VandeviUe  would  fee  whether  that  which  I  alledged  out  of  Galen  were  true  and  com¬ 
manded  the  faid  Phyfician  to  look  there,  for  that  he  would  know  it  s  he  caufed  the  Book  to  be 
brought  upon  the  Table,  where  my  faying  was  found  true,  and  then  the  Phyfician  was  aftiamed,  ’ 
and  I  very  joyful.  So  that  the  faid  Lord  of  Vandeville  defircd  not  to  be  dreffed  but  once  a  day,  in  fo 
much  that  within  fifteen  days  the  Ulcer  was  almoft  cicatrized  ?  the  compofition  being  made  between 
us ,  I  began  to  be  merry.  He  made  me  eat  and  drink  at  his  Table,  when  there  were  not  men  of  more 

great  rank  with  him.  ,  i  r-' 

He  gave  me  a  great  red  Scarf,  which  he  commanded  me  to  wear.  I  may  lay  I  was  as  glad  of  it 

as  a  Dog  that  hath  a  clog,  for  fear  he  ihould  go  into  the  Vineyard  and  eat  the  Grapes.  The  Phy¬ 
fician  and  Surgeon  led  me  through  the  Camp,  to  vifit  their  hurt  people,  where  I  took  notice  what 
our  Enemies  did  :  1  perceived  they  had  no  more  pieces  of  Cannon,  but  twenty  five  or  thirty  pieces 

for  the  Field.  t  r  *  r  ^ 

Moim^i^mdeVand^iVe  held  Mounfieur  Prifoncr,  the  Brother  oi  moirnhtux  de  Marttgues 

who  died  at  Hedin.  The  faid  Lord  of  Bauge  was  Prifoner  in  the  Cafilc  of  the  Heap  of  IF ood ,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Emperour,  who  had  been  taken  at  fherouenne  by  two  Spanijh  Souldiers.  Now  the  faid 
hoxA  oi  Vandeville  having  looked  well  upon  him,  conccived.he  mufi  be  a  Gentleman  of  fome  good 
Houfei  and  to  be  the  better  alfured,  he  aaufed  him  to  have  his  Stockings  pulled  off,  and  feeing  his 
Stockings  and  his  Feet  clean  and  neat,  together  with  his  fine  white  focks,it  confirmed  him  the  better 
in  his  opinion,  that  it  was  a  man  was  able  to  pay  fome  good  ranlbm.  He  demands  of  the  Souldiers 
if  they  would  take  thirty  Crowns  for  their  Prifoner,  andthathe  would  give  it  to  them  prefently,  to 
which  they  agreed  willingly,  bccaufe  they  had  neither  means  to  keep  him,  nor  feed  him:  befides 
they  knew  not  his  worth,  therefore  they  delivered  their  Prifoner  into  the  hands  of  the  faid  Lord  of 
Vandeville,  who  prefently  fent  him  to  the  Caftle  of  the  Heap  of  Wood  with  a  Guard  ol  four  Souldiers, 
with  other  Gentlemen  Prifoners  of  ours.  The  faid  Lord  Bauge  would  not  difeover  himfelf,  who  he 
was,  and  endured  very  much,  oeing  kept  but  with  bread  and  water,  and  lay  upon  a  little  iiraw. 
The’  faid  Lord  ofVandeville  after  taking  of  Hedin,  fent  word  to  the  faid  Lord  Bauge  and  other  pri- 
jR)ners,  that  the  place  of  was  taken,  and  the  lift  of  thoie  that  had  been  flain,  andamongftthe 
reft,  Mounfieur  dc  Mavtigues  .*  and  when  the  faid  Lord  of  Bauge  heard  the  found  of  the  death  of  his 
brother  the  Lord  Martigues,  he  began  much  to  weep  and  lament  *,  his  Keeper  demanded  of  him, 
why  he  made  fomany  and  fo  great  lamentations  >  He  declared  unto  them  that  it  was  for  Mounfieur 
de  Martigues  his  brothers  fake.  Having  underftood  that,  the  Captain  of  the  Caftle  difpatched  a 
man  away  quickly,  to  tell  it  to  Mounfieur  fWm/fe  that  that  he  had  a  good  prifoners  who  ha¬ 
ving  received  this  good  news  rejoiced  greatly,  and  the  next  day  fent  me  with  hisPhyficians  and  tour 
Souldiers  to  the  Wood-Caftle  to  know  if  this  prifoner  would  give  him  fifteen  thouCand  Crowns  for 
a  ranfom,  fo  he  would  fend  him  free  to  his  own  houfe  i  and  for  the  prefent  he  delired  but  the  fecurity 
of  two  Merchants  of  Antrverp,  that  he  would  name.  The  faid  Lord  peffuaded  me  that  I 

would  make  his  agreement  with  his  priibher.  See  then  why  he  fent  me  to  the  Wooden  Caftle,  and 
commanded  the  Captain  of  the  Caftle  toufe  him  well,  and  to  put  him  into  a  Chamber  hung  with 
Tapeftry,  and  that  they  ftiould  make  the  Guard  more  ftrong,  and  from  that  time  they  made  him  good. 

chear  at  his  expence.  . .  ^  r  ,  • ,  i 

The  anfwer  of  the  faid  Lord  ofB^«^ewas,  that  to  put  himfelf  to  ranlom  he  was  not  able*,  and 

that,  that  depended  upon  Mounfieur  de  Ejiamps  his  Uncle,  and  of  Miftreis  de  Brejfeure  his  Aunt,  and 
he  had  not  any  means  to  pay  fuch  a  ranfom.  I  returned  with  my  Keepers  to  the  faid  Lord  V andeville, 
and  told  him  the  anfwer  of  his  faid  Prifoner,  who  told  me  perhaps  k  Ihould  not  get  out  at  fo  gwd  a 
rate  s  which  was  true,  for  he  was  difeovered.  And  forthwith  the  Queen  of  Hungary  znd  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  fent  word  to  the  Lord  Vandeville,  that  this  morfel  was  too  great  for  him,  and  that  he 
muft  fend  him  to  them.fwhichhe  did)  and  that  he  had  enough  Prifoners  belides  him.  He  was  put 


to  forty  thoufand  Crowns  ranfom,  befides  other  expences.  r  i  •  •  r 

Returning  toward  the  faid  Lord  Vandeville  I  pzffed  by  St.  Omer,  where  I  faw  their  great  pieces  of 
Battery,  whSeof  the  greateft  part  was  flawed  and  broken.  I  came  alfo  by  7herouenne,  where  I  did  not 
fee  fo  much  as  ftone  upon  ftone,  unlefs  the  mark  of  a  great  Church.  For  the  Emperor  gave  command¬ 
ment  to  the  Country  people  within  five  or  fix  leagues  about,  that_  they  ftiould  empty  and  carry 
away  the  ftoncs  i  in  fo  much,  that  now  one  may  drive  a  Cart  over  the  City  as  is  likewife  done  at  Hedin, 
without  any  appearance  of  Caftle  or  Fortrefs.  See  then  the  mifehief  which  comes  by  the  Wars. 

And  to  return  to  my  purpole,  prefently  after  my  faid  Lord  V andeville  was  very  well  of  his  Ulcer,  and 
little  wanted  of  the  entire  cure,  which  was  the  caufe  he  gave  me  my  leave,  and  made  me  be  conducted 
with  a  Pafs-port  by  a  Trumpet  to  Abbeville,  where  I  took  Poft,  and  went  and  found  Henry  my 
Mafter  at  Anfmon,  who  received  me  with  joy,  and  a  good  countenance.  ^ 

He  fent  for  the  Duke  of  Guife  the  High  Conftable  of  France,  and  Mounfieur  d  Ejires,  to  un¬ 
derhand  by  me  what  had  paft  at  the  taking  of  Hedin  h  and  I  made  him  a  faithful  report,  and  af- 

fured  themihadfeen  the  great  Pieces  of  Battery,  which  they  had  carried  to  St.  Omer.  Wher^ 

^  the 
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the  King  was  very  joyful,  becaufe  he  feared  left  the  enemy  ftiould  come  further  into  France,  lie  gave 
me  two  hundred  Crowns  to  retire  my  felf  to  my  own  houfe,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  be  in  liberty,  and 
out  of  this  great  torment  and  noife  of  thunder  froni  the  Diabolick  artillery,  and  far  from  the  Souldi- 
ers,  blafphemers  and  deniers  of  God.  I  will  not  omit  to  tell  here  that  after  the  taking  of  Hedin^  the 
King  was  advertifed  that  I  was  not  flain,  but  that  I  was  a  prifoner,  which  his  Majefty  caufed  to  be 
written  to  my  wife  by  Monlleur  de  his  chief  Phyfician,  and  that  (he  Ihould  not  be  in  any 

trouble  of  mind  for  me,  for  that  I  was  fafe  and  well,  and  that  he  would  pay  my  ranfom. 

"fhe  Battle  of  S.Qmntm^  i557» 

A.Fter  the  Battel  of  S.  ^intin^  the  King  fentfor  me  to'the  Fere  in  fartemis  toward  Monfieur  the 
Marftial  oi  BourdiUon^  to  have  a  pafs-port  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  go  to  drefs  Monfieur  the 
Conftable,  whowas  grievoully  hurt  with  a  PiftoWhot  in  the  back,  whereof  he  was  like  to  die,  and 
remained  a  priloner  in  his  enemies  hands*  Bbt  the  Duke  of  Savoy  would  not  give  confent  that  I 
Ihould  go  to  the  faid  Lord  Conftable,  faying,  he  would  not  remain  without  a  Surgeon,  and  that  he 
doubted  I  was  not  fent  only  to  drefs  him,  but  to  give  him  fome  advertifement,  and  that  he  knew  I 
underftood  foinething  elfe  befide  Surgery,  and  that  he  knew  me  to  have  been  his  prifoner  at  Hedin. 
Monfieur  the  Marllial  of  Bourdilldn  advertifed  the  King  of  the  Dukes  denial,  by  which  means  the  King 
writ  to  the  faid  Lord  of  BoHrdillon^  that  if  my  Lady,  the  Lord  high  Conftables  wife,  did  fend  any 
body  of  her  houfe,  which  was  an  able  man,  that  I  ftiould  give  him  a  letter,  and  that  I  ftiould  alfo 
have  told  him  by  word  of  mouth,  what  the  King  and  Monfieur  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  had  given 
me  in  charge.  Two  days  after  there  arrives  a  fervant  of  the  Lord  Conftables  Chamber,  who  brought 
him  ftiirts  and  other  linnen,  for  which  the  faid  Lord  Marfhal  gave  pafs-port,  to  go  to  the  faid  Lord 
Conftable  •,  I  was  very  glad  thereof,  and  gave  him  my  letter,  and  gave  him  his  leffon,  of  that  which 
his  Mafter  (hould  do  being  prifoner.  I  had  thought  being  difeharged  of  my  embalTage  to  return  to¬ 
ward  the  King.  But  the  faid  Loid  Bourdil Ion  prayed  me  to  ftay  with  him  at  the  Fere  to  drefs  a 
great  number  of  people  who  were  hurt,  and  were  thither  retired  after  the  battle  i  and  that  he  would 
fend  word  tff  the  King  the  caufe  of  my  ftay  5  which  1  did.  The  wounds  of  the  hurt  people  were 
greatly  ftinking,  and  full  of  worms  with  gangrene  and  putrefaction  •,  fo  that  I  was  conftrained  to 
come  with  m.y  knife  to  amputate  that  which  wasfpoiled,  which  was  not  without  cutting  off  arms 
and  legs,  as^alfa  tcntrepan  divers.  Now  there  were  not  any  medicines  to  be  had  at  the  Fere,  becaufe 
the  Surgeons  of  our  Camp  had  carried  all  with  them  s  I  found  out  that  the  Chariot  of  the  Artillery 
tarried  behind  at  the  Fere,  nor  had  it  yet  been  touched.  I  prayed  the  Lord  Marjhal  that  he  would 
caufe  fome  of  the  drugs  to  be  delivered  to  me  that  were  in  it  j  which  he  did,  and  there  was  given 
to  me  one  half  at  a  time  :  five  or  fix  days  after  I  was  confi/rained  to  take  the  reft,  neither  was  there 
half  enough  to  drefs  fo  great  a  number  of  people,  and  to  contract:  and  ftay  the  putrefaction,  and  to 
kill  the  worms  that  were  entred  into  their  wounds,  I  wafhed  them  with  JEgyptiacum  diffolved  in 
wine  and  Aqua  vit£^  and  did  for  them  all  which  I  could  poilible,  yet  notwithftanding  all  my  dili¬ 
gence,  very  many  of  them  died. 

There  were  Gentlenien  at  the  Fere  who  had  charge  to  find  out  the  dead  body  of  Monfier  de  Bois- 
Dolphin  the  Elder,  who  had  been  flain  in  the  battle  •,  they  prayed  me  to  accompany  them  to  the 
Camp  to  find  him  out  amongft  the  dead,  if  it  were  poiTible,  which  indeed  was  impoflible  ^  feeing 
that  the  bodies  were  all  disfavoured  and  overwhelmed  with  putrefaction.  We  faw  more  than  half 
a  league  about  us  the  earth  covered  with  dead  bodies,  neither  could  we  abide  long  there,  for  the 
cadaverous  fents  which  did  arife  from  the -dead  bodies,  as  well  of  men  asofHorfes.  And  I  think 
we  were  the  caufe,  that  fo  great  a  number  of  flies  rofe  from  the  dead  bodies,  which  were  procreated 
by  their  humidity  and  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  having  their  tails  green  and  blew,  that  being  up  in  the 
air  made  a  ftiadow  in  the  Sun.  We  heard  them  buz,  or  hum,  which  was  much  marvel  to  us.  And 
I  think  it  was  enough  to  caufe  the  Plague  where  they  alighted.  (My  little  MaftcrJ  I  would  you 
had  been  there  as  I  was,  to  diftinguifh  the  ordures,  and  alfo  to  make  report  to  them  Which  were 
never  there.  Now  being  cloyed  and  annoyed  in  that  Country,  I  prayed^ Monfieur  the  Lord  Marfhal, 
to  give  me  my  leave  to  be  gone,  and  that  I  was  afraid  1  Ihould  be  lick  by  reafon  of  my  too  great 
pains,  and  the  ftinks  which  did  arife  from  the  wounded,  which  did  almoft  all  die,  for  what  diligence 
foever  could  be  ufed  unto  them.  He  made  other  Surgeons  come  finifh  the  drefling  of  the  faid  hurt 
people,  and  I  went  away  with  his  good  grace  and  favour.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King,  of  the 
pains  he  had  taken  of  the  poor  wounded.  Then  I  returned  to  Paris^  where  I  found  yet  many  Gen¬ 
tlemen  that  had  been  hurt,  and  were  there  retired  after  the  battle. 

•  fhe  Voyage  of  the  Camp  of  Amiens,  1 5 

The  King  fent  me  to  Dourlan  ,  and  made  me  be  conducted  by  a  Captain  Govafi,  with  fifty 
men  in  Arms,  for  fear  I  ftiould  be  taken  by  the  enemies.  And  feeing  that  in  the  way  we 
were  always  in  alarums,  I  caufed  my  man  to  alight,  making  him  to  be  my  mafter  for  that  time, 
and  I  got  upon  his  horfe,  which  carried  ray  mail,  and  took  his  cloak  and  hat,  and  gave  him  my 
ambling  Mare.  My  man  being  put  upon  her  back,  one  would  have  taken  him  for  the  mafter, 
and  I  for  the  fervant.  Thofe  of  Dourlan  feeing  us  far  off,  thought  we  were  enemies,  and  let  flie 
their  Cannon-lhot  at  us.  Captain  Gaveji  my  condudor,  made  a  lign  with  his  hat,  that  we  were 
not  enemies,  fo  that  they  left  ftiootmg,  and  we  entred  into  Dourlan^  with  great  joy.  Thofe  of 
Dourlan  made  a  fally  forth  upon  the  enemies  five  or  fix  days  before  i  who  killed  and  hurt  divers  ot- 
Our  Captains,  and  good  Souldiers  >  and  amongft  the  reft  Captain  S.  Auhin  valiant  at  the  fword, 
whom  Monfieur  de  Guife  loved  very  well,  and  for  whom  chiefly  the  King  fent  me  thither,  who 
being  in  the  fit  of  a  quartan  fever,  would  needs  go  out  to  command  the  greateft  part  cl  his  Com¬ 
pany  :  a  Spaniard  feeing  him  that  he  commanded,  perceived  he  was  aCapfain,  andftiota  mus¬ 
ket-bullet  quite  through  his  neck  j  my  Captain  S.  Aubin  thought  with  this  ftroke  he  was  dead, 

and 
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and  with  the  fear  (I  proteft  to  God)  he  loft  his  quartan  aguCjand  was  altogether  freed  from  it.  I  dref- 
fed  him  with  Anthony  Tonal  Surgeon  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  and  divers  other  fouldiers :  fome  died, 
others  efcaped  quite  with  the  lofs  of  a  leg,  or  an  arm,  or  the  lofs  of  an  eye,  and  they  faid  they  efcaped 
good  cheap,  efcape  that  can.  When  the  enpny  had  broken  their  Camp,  I  returned  to  TarU,  Here 
I  hold  my  peace  of  my  little  Mafter,  who  was*  more  at  eafe  in  his  houfe,  than  1  at  the  Wars, 

• 

T^he  Voyage  of  Ihxhot  of  Grace^  15^5. 

YEt  I  will  not  omit  to  fpeak  of  the  Voyage  of  the  of  Grace  j  then  when  they  made  the 

approaches  to  plant  the  Artillery,  the  Englifti  who  were  within  it  killed  fome  of  our  Souldiers, 
and  divers  Pioneers,  who  undermined,  who  when  they  werefeen  to  be  fo  hurt  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  curing,  their  fellows  ftript  them  and  put  them  yet  alive  into  the  Mines,  which  ferved  them 
for  fo  much  filling  earth.  The  Englifti  feeing  they  could  not  withftand  an  aftault,  becaufethey  were 
'  very  much  attainted  with  difeafes,  and  chiefly  with  the  Plague,  they  vielded,  their  lives  and  jewels 
faved.  The  King  caufed  them  to  have  Ihips  to  return  to  England^  being  glad  to  be  out  of  this  place 
infeded  with  the  Plague  :  the  greateft  part  died,  and' carried  the  Plague  into  England^  and  fince 
have  not  yet  been  exempted.  Captain  Sarlahous  mafter  of  the  Camp,  was  left  there  in  Garrifon, 
with  fix  Enfigns  on  foot,  who  had  no  fear  of  the  plague,  and  were  very  joyful  to  enter  therein,  ho¬ 
ping  there  to  make  to  make  good  cheer.  My  little  Mafter  had  you  been  there,  you  had  done  as  they. 

fhe  Voyage  of  Rowen,  15^2. 

NOw  for  the  taking  ofil<?w’ew,they  killed  divers  of  ours  before  the  affault,  and  at  the  aftault :  the 
day  after  they  entred  into  the  City,  I  trepaned  eight  or  nine,  who  were  hurt  at  the  breach 
with  the  ftrokes  of  ftones.  There  was  fo  malignant  an  air,  that  divers  died,  yea  of  very  fmall  hurts, 
infomuch  that  fome  thought  they  had  poifoned  their  bullets :  thofe  within  {aid  the  like  by  us,  for 
although  they  were  well  treated  in  their  necelTities  within  the  City,  yet  they  died  alfo  asWell  as  thofe 
,  without.  The  King  of  Navor  was  hurt  in  the  Ihoulder  with  a  bullet  fome  few  days  before  the  aftault  i 
I  vifited  and  helpt  to  drefs  him,  with  his  own  Surgeon,  named  M.  Gilbert  one  of  the  chief  of  Mont^ 
Teller^  and  others.  They  could  not  find  the  bullet,  I  fearched  for  it  very  exactly  •,  I  perceived  by 
conjecture,  that  it  was  entred  by  the  head  of  the  Adjutorium^  and  that  it  had  run  into  the  cavity  of 
the  faid  bone,  which  was  the  caufe  we  could  not  find  it.  The  moft  part  of  them  faid  it  was  entred 
and  loft  within  the  cavity  of  the  body,  Monfieur  the  Prince  of  the  Roch  upon  Ton^  who  intimately 
loved  the  King  of  Navar^  drew  me  to  one  fide,  and  askt  me  if  the  wound  was  mortal.  1  told  him 
yea,  becaufe  all  wounds  made  in  great  joints,  and  principally  contufed  wounds,  were  mortal  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  Authors  who  had  written  of  them.  He  inquired  of  the  others  what  they  thought,  and  chie¬ 
fly  of  the  faid  Gilbert^  who  told  him  that  he  had  great  hope  that  the  King  his  Mafter  would  be  cured, 
and  the  faid  Prince  was  very  joyful.  Four  days  after  the  King  and  Queen-Mother,  Monfieur  the 
Cardinal  of  Bourbon  his  brother,  Monfieur  the  Prince  of  Roch  upon  lon^  Monfieur  de  Guife,  and  other 
great  perfonages,  after  we  had  drefted  the  King  o^Navar^  caufed  a  confultation  to  be  made  in  their 
prefences,  where  there  were  divers  Phyficians  and  Surgeons :  each  man  faid  what  feemed  good  unto 
him,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them,  who  had  not  good  hope  of  him,  faying  that  the  King  would 
be  cured,  and  I  periifted  always  on  the  contrary. 

Monfieur  the  Prince  of  the  Roch  upon  Ton  who  loved  me,  withdrew  me  afide,  and  faid  I  was  only 
againft  the  opinion  of  all  the  reft,  and  prayed  me  not  to  be  obftinate  againft  fo  many  worthy  men, 

^  I  anfwered  him,  that  when  I  faw  any  good  figns  of  cure,  I  would  change  ray  advice.  Divers  con- 
fultations  were  made,  where  I  never  changed  my  word,  and  prognoftick,  fueh  as  I  had  made  at  the 
firft  dreifing,  and  always  faid  that  the  ami  would  fall  into  a  Gangrene,  which  it  did,  what  diligence 
foever  could  be  had  to  the  contrary  •,  and  he  gave  up  his  foul  to  God  the  eighteenth  day  of  his  hurt, 
Monfieur  the  Prince  upon  Ton,  having  heard  the  death  of  the  faid  King,  fent  his  Phyfician  and  Surge¬ 
on  toward  me,  named  now  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  and  the  Queen-Mother,  to  tell  me,  that 
he  would  have  the  bullet  taken  out,  and  that  it  (hould  be  lookt  for  in  what  place  foever  it  could  be 
found  :  then  I  was  very  joyful,  and  told  them  that  I  was  well  aftured  to  find  it  quickly,  which  I ' 
did  in  their  prefences  and  divers  Gentlemen.  It  was  lodged  in  the  very  midft  of  the  cavity  of  the 
Adjutory  bone.  My  faid  Prince  having  it,  (hewed  it  to  the  King  and  Queen,  who  all  faid  my  prog¬ 
noftick  was  found  true.  The  body  was  laid  to  reft  in  the  Caftle-Galliard,  and  1  returned  to  Paris, 
where  I  found  divers  hurt  men  who  were  hurt  at  the.breach  of  Rowen,  and  chiefly  Italians,  who  de- 
fired  me  very  much  to  drels  them,  which  I  did  willingly  5  there  were  divers  that  recovered,  and 
others  died.  I  believe  (my  little  Mafter)  you  were  called  to  drefs  fome  of  them,  for  the  great  num¬ 
ber  there  was  of  them. 

The  Voyage  of  the  Battel  of  Dxeux, 

THe  day  after  the  battel  was  given  at  Dreux,  the  King  commanded  me,  to  go  drefs  Monfieur 
the  Count  o(Eu,  who  had  been  hurt  with  a  Piftol-ftiQtin  the  right  thigh,  neer  the  joint  of 
the  hip  i  which  fraeftured  and  broke  the  Os  femoris  in  divers  places,  from  whence  divers  accidents 
did  arife,  and  then  death,  which  was  to  my  great  grief.  The  day  after  my  arrival  1  would  go  to 
the  field,  where  the  battel  was  given,  to  fee  the  dead  bodies :  I  faw  a  league  about :  all  the  earth 
covered,  where  there  was  by  eftimation  five  and  twenty  thoufand  men  and  more.  All  which  were 
difpatched  in  tlie  fpace  of  two  hours.  I  would  (my  little  Mafter)  for  the  love  I  bear  you,  that  you 
had  been  there  to  recount  it  to  your  fcholers,  and  to  your  children.  Now  in  the  mean  time  while 
I  was  at  Dreux  I  vifited  and  dreft  a  great  number  of  Gentlemen  and  poor  fouldiers,  and  amonglt 
the  reft  many  Swijjer  Captains  j  I  drefted  fourteen  in  one  chamber  only,  all  hurt  with  Piltol-Iliot 
and  other  inftruments  of  diabolical  fire,  and  not  one  of  the  fourteen  died.  Monfieur  the  Count 
of  Eu  being  dead,  I  made  no  long  tarrying  at  Dreux :  there  came  Surgeons  from  Paris  who  perform¬ 
ed 
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med  well  their  duty  towards  the  hurt  people,  as  Cointmt^  Hubert^  and  others  i  and  I  returned' 
to  Fam,  where  I  found  divers  Gentlemen  wounded,  who-  had  retired  themfelvds  thither  after  the 
Battle  to  be  dreifed  of  their  hurts. 

"the  Voyage  of  the  Battle  of  MoncontouT^ 

D hiring  the  Battle  of  Moncontcur^  King  Charles  was  at  FleJJis  the  Tours  ^  where  he  heard 
they  had  won  it  ^  a  great  number  of  hurt  Gentlemen  and  Souldiers  withdrew  themfelves  in¬ 
to  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Tours^  to  be  drelTed  and  helped,  where  the  King  and  Queen-Mother 
commanded  me  to  (hew  my  duty  with  the  other  Surgeons,  who  were  then  in  quarter,  asPigray^ 
duBlovf  ^  Portail^  and  one  named  Siret^  a  Surgeon  of  Tours^  a  man  very  skilful  in  Surgery,  and  at 
that  time  Surgeon  to  the  Kings  Brother  •,  and  for  the  multitude  of  the  wounded ,  we  were  but  lit¬ 
tle  in  repofe,  nor  the  Phyficians  likewife.  Count  Mansfield  Governour  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxeni'^ 
Knight  of  the  King  of  Spains  was  greatly  hurt  in  the  battle,  in  the  left  arm,  with  a 

Pillol-fhot,  which  broke  a  great  part  of  the  joint  of  the  elbow,  and  had  retired  himfelf  to  Four- 
gueille  near  Torvers  h  being  there,  he  fent  a  Gentleman  to  the  King,  affedionately  to  befeech  him  to 
fend  one  of  his  Surgeons  to  help  him  in  his  hurt.  Council  was  held  what  Surgeon  fhould  be  fent. 
Mounfear  the  Marlhalof  Montmorency  told  the  King  and  Queen  ,  that  it  were  heft  to  fend  his  chief 
Surgeon,  and  declared  to  him  that  thefaid  Mansfield  was  one  part  of  the  caufe  of  winning 
the  Battle.  The  King  faid  flat  he  would  not  that  I  Ihould  go,  but  would  have  me  remain  clofe 
to  him.  Then  the  Queen-Mother  faid,  I  (hould  but  go  and  come  ,  and  that  he  muft  confider  it 
was  a  ftrange  Lord,  who  was  come  from  the  King  of  Spains  fide,  to  help  and  fuccourhim.  And 
upon  this  he  permitted  me  to  go ,  provided  that  I  fhould  return  quickly.  After  this  refolution 
he  fent  for  me,  and  likewife  the  Queen-Mother,  and  commanded  me  to  go  find  thefaid  Lord 
Mansfield  in  the  place,  where  I  was  to  ferve  him  in  all  I  could,  for  the  cure  of  his  hurt,  I  went 
and  found  him,  having  with  me  a  Letter  from  their  Majefties :  having  feen  it,  he  received  mg, 
with  a  good  will ,  and  from  thenceforth  difeharged  three  other  Surgeons  that  dreft  him  s  which 
was  to  my  great  grief,  becaufe  his  hurt  feemed  to  me  uncurablc.  Now  at  Bourgueil  there  were 
retired  divers  Gentlemen,  who  had  been  hurt  at  the  faid  Battle,  knowing  that  Mounfieur  deGuife 
was  there,  who  had  been  alfo  very  much  hurt  with  a  Piftol-fhot  through  one  leg,  well  affured  that 
he  would  have  good  Surgeons  to  drefshim,  and  alfo  that  he,  being  kind  and  liberal,  would  affift 
them  with  a  great  part  of  their  neceftaries.  And  for  my  part,  I  did  help  and  aid  them  with  all  my 
Art,  as  much  as  it  was  poffiblei  fome  died,  feme  recovered,  according  to  their  hurts.  The  Count 
Khingrave  died,  who  had  fuch  a  ftiot  into  the  flioulder,  as  the  King  of  Navar  before  Rouen.  Moun-^ 
fieur  de  Bajfompiere  Colonel  of  twelve  hundred  Horfe,  was  hurt  alfo  in  fuch  a  like  place  as  Count 
Mansfield.,  whom  I  dreft  and  God  cured.  God  fo  bleffcd  my  work  that  within  three  Weeks  I  led 
him  back  to  P^w,  where  I  muft  as  yet  make  fome  incifions  in  the  arm  of  the  faid  Lord  Mansfield., 
to  draw  out  the  bones  which  were  greatly  broken  and  cariefed  :  he  was  cured  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  gave  me  an  hon eft  rewurd,  fo  that  I  was  well  contented  with  him,  and  he  with  me,  as  he  hath 
lince  made  it  appear  :  He  writ  a  Letter  to  the  Duke  oiAfeot  how  that  he  was  cured  of  his  hurt,  and 
alfo  Mounfieur  de  BaJJompiere  of  his,  and  divers  others,  which  I  had  dreft  after  the  Battle  of  Moncontour^ 
and  counfelled  him  to  befeech  the  King  of  France,  my  good  Mafter,  to  give  me  leave  to  go  fee  Moun-- 
fieur  the  Marquefs  of  Auret  his  Brother. 

T 

The  Voyage  of  Flanders.  ' 

■jX  I  Ounfieur  the  Duke  of  Jfcot  did  not  fail  to  fend  a  Gentleman  to  the  King  with  a  Letter,' 

'  V  I  hutribly  to  befeech  him  to  do  him  fo  much  good  and  honour,  as  to  permit  and  command' 
his  chief  Surgeon  to  come  to  fee  the  Marquefs  of  Auret  his  Brother,  who  had  received  a  Musket- 
(hot  near  the  Knee,  with  fradure  of  the  bone  ,  about  feven  moneths  fince,  which  the  Phyficians’ 
and  Surgeons  in  thofe  parts  were  much  troubled  to  cure.  The  King  fent  for  me,  and  commanded 
me  to  go  fee  the  faid  Lord  Auret,  and  to  help  him  in  all  that  I  could  for  the  cure  of  his  hurt  i  I 
told  him  I  would  imploy  all  that  little  knowledge  which  it  hath  pleafed  God  to  give  me.  I  went 
then  conduded*  by  two  Gentlemen  of  the  Caftle  of  Auret ,  which  is  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Mans  in  Hainault,  where  the  faid  Marquefs  was :  as  foon  as  I  arrived  I  vifited  him,  and  told  him 
the  King  had  commanded  me  to  come  and  fee  him,  and  to  drefs  him  of  his  hurt  i  he  told  me  he 
was  glad  of  my  coming,  and  was  much  bound  to  the  King  to  have  done  him  the  honour  to  have' 
fent  me  to  him.  1  found  him  in  a  great  Fever,  his  eyes  very  much  funk,  with  a  countenance  gaftly 
and  yellow,  his  tongue  drie  and  rough ,  and  all  the  body  emaciated  and  lean ,  his  fpeech  low  like 
that  of  a  dying  man;  then  I  found  his  thigh  much  fwelled,  apoftemated,  ulcerated,  and  cafting 
out  a  green  ftinking  matter  •,  I  fearched  it  with  a  Probe,  and  by  the  fame  I  found  a  cavity  near  the 
groin,  ending  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh^  and  others  about  the  knee,  famous  and  cuniculous  •,  al¬ 
io  certain  fcales  of  bones,  fome  feparated,  others  not.  The  legs  were  much  tumified,  and  fo- 
ked  with  a  pituitous  humour,  cold,  moift,  and  flatulent  i  info  much  that  the  natural  heat  was  in' 
the  way  to  be  fuftocated  and  extinguilhed,  and  the  faid  leg  crooked  and  extracted  toward  the  but¬ 
tocks,  his  rump  ulcerated  the  bredth  of  the  palm  of  an  hand,  and  he  faid  he  felt  there  a  great 
pain  and  fmarting,  and  likewife  in  his  reins,  info  much  that  he  could  not  take  any  reft  night  or 
day,  neither  had  he  any  appetite  to  eat,  but  to  drink  enough,:  it  was  told  me  that. he  tell  of¬ 
ten  into  faintings  and  fwoonings,  and  fometimes  as  it  were  by  anEpilepfie,  and  had  oftentimes 
defired  to  vomit,  with  fuch  a  trembling  that  he  could  not  carry  his  hands  to  his  mouth;  Seeing 
and  confidering  all  thefe  great  accidents,  and  the  forces  much  abated ',  truly  1  was  much  grieved 
to  have  gone  to  him ,  becaufe  me  thought  there  was  little  appearance  that  he  could  efcape.  Not- 
withftanding  to  give  him  good  courage  and  good  hope,  1  told  him  that  I  would  quickly  fet  him 
on  foot  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  help.  >  Having  leen  him,  I  went 
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a  walkirie  into  a  Garden,  where  I  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  give  me  the  grace  to  cure  him, 
and  that  he  would  give  a  bleffmg  to  our  Hands  and  Medicaments,  to  combat  againft  fomany 
complicated  Maladies.  I  bethought  in  my  mind  the  ways  I  muft  keep  to  do  it.  They  called 
me  to  dinner,  I  entered  into  the  Kitchin  where  I  faw  taken  out  of  a  great  Pot,  half  a  Mutton,  a 
quarter  of  Veal,  three  great  pieces  of  Beef,  and  two  Pullets ,  and  a  great  piece  of  Bacon,  with 
great  ftore  of  good  Herbs.  Then  I  faid  to  my  felf,  this  Broth  was  full  of  juice,  and  of  good  nou- 
riOiment.  After  Dinner  all  the  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  affembled ,  we  entered  into  conference 
in  the  prefence  of  Mounfieur  the  Duke  of  Afeot,  andfome  Gentlemen  that  did  accompany  himi 
I  began  to  tell  the  Surgeons  that  I  marvelled  much  they  had  made  no  apertions  in  the  Marqueffes 
thigh,  which  was  all  apoftumatk,  and  the  matter  that  iffued  out  was  foul  and  (linking,  which 
(hewed  it  had  a  long  time  lurked  there,  and  that  I  found  with  my  Probe  a  Caries  in  the  bone, 
and  fmall  (cales  which  were  already  feparated  ?  they  made  me  aniwer.  He  would  never  give  con- 
fent  and  likewife  it  was  almoft  two  Moneths  (ince  they  could  win  him  to  put  on  clean  Sheets  on 
his  bed,  neither  durft  any  one  fcarce  touch  the  Coverlet,  he  felt  fo  great  pain.  yh^^| 
cure  him,  we  mull  touch  other  things  than  the  Coverlet  of  the  Bed.  Each  one  faid  v^at  he  thought 
bell  for  the  Lords  grief,  and  for  conclulion  held  it  altogether  deplorable.  I  told  them  there  was 
yet  fome  hope,  becaule  of  his  youth,  and  that  God  and  Nature  do  fometime  fuch  things  which 
feem  to  Phy(icians  and  Chirurgeons  impoffible.  My  confultation  was,  that  all  thofe  accidents  were 
comebyreafon  of  the  bullet  hitting  near  the  joint  of  the  Knee,  which  had  broken  the  ligaments, 
tendons,  and  aponeurofes  of  the  mu(cles  which  tied  the  faid  joint  together  with  the  Os  fanoriss 
alfo  Nerves,  Veins,  and  Arteries,  from  whence  had  followed  pain,  inflammation,  apoflume,  and  ulcer, 
and  that  we  mufl  begin  the  cure  by  thedifeafe,  which  was  the  caufe  of  all  the  (aid  accidents,  that  is 
to  fay,  to  make  apertions ,  to  give  ilTue  to  the  matter  retained  in  the  interfpaces  of  tlie  Mufcles, 
and  in  the  fubftance  of  them  *.  Likewife  to  the  bones  which  caufed  a  great  corruption  in  the 
whole  thigh,  from  whence  the  vapours  did  arife  and  were  carried  to  the  heart,  which  caufed  the 
Syncope  and  the  Fever,  and  the  Fever  anuniverfal  heat  through  the  whole  body  s  and  by  conle* 
quent ,  depravation  of  the  whole  Oecononty ^Likewife  that  the  faid  vapours  were^  cornmunicated 
to  the  brain ,  which  caufed  the  Epilepfi^  and  trembling,  and  to  the  Stomach  diidain  and  loathing, 
and  hindered  it  from  doing  its  fund:ioUs,  which  are  chiefly  to  concoct  and  digeft  the  meat,  and  to 
convert  it  into  Chylus’’)  which  not" being  concocted,  they  ingender  crudities  and  obliru(^ions , 
which  makes  that  the  parts  are  not  nourilhed,  and  by  confequent  the  body  dries,  and  grows  lean, 
and  becaule  alfo  it  did  not  do  any  excrcife  ?  for  every  part  which  hath  not  his  motion  remaineth 
languid  and  atrophiated^  becaufe  the  heat  and  fpirits are  not  fent or  drawn  thither,  from  whence 
follows  mortification.  Andtonourilh  and  fatten  the  body,  Fri(ifions  muft  be  made  univerfally 
through  the  whole  body  with  warm  linnen  cloths  above,  below,  and  on  the  right  fide,  and  left, 
and  round  about  j  to  the  end  to  draw  the  bloud  and  fpirits  from  within  outward,  and  to  refolve 
any  fuliginous  vapours  retained  between  the  skin  and  the  flefh  j  thereby  the  parts  (hall  be  nou- 
rifhed  and  reftored,  fas  I  have  heretofore  faid,  in  the  Tenth  Book  treating  of  the  W ounds  of  Gun- 
(hot^  and  we  muft  then  ceafe  when  we  fee  heat  and  rednefs  in  the  skin,  for  fear  of  refblving  that 
ws  have  already  drawn,  and  by  confequent  make  it  become  more  lean.  As  for  the  ulcer  which  he  hath 
upon  his  rump,  which  ^ame  through  his  too  long  lying  upon  it  without  being  removed ,  which 
was  the  caufe  that  the  fpirits  could  not  flourifti  or  (hine  in  it,  by  the  means  of  which  there 
(hould^  be  inflammation,  apofteme,  and  then  ulcer,  yea  with  lofs  of  fubftance  of  the  fubje£t  flelh, 
with  a  very  great  pain ,  becaufe  of  the  Nerves  which  are  dilfeminated  in  this  part ;  That  we 
muft  likewife  put  him  in  another  foft  bed,  and  give  him  a  clean  Shirt  and  Sheets  >  otherwife  all 
that  we  could  do  would  ferve  for  nothing,  becaufe  that  thofe  excrements  and  vapours  of  the  matter 
retained  fo  long  in  his  bed ,  are  drawn  in  by  the  Syftole  and  Oiaftole  of  the  Arteries  which  are 
diflfeminated  through  the  skin,  and  caufe  the  fpirits  to  change  and  acquire  an  ill  quality  and  cor¬ 
ruption  which  is  feen  in  fome  that  lie  in  a  bed  where  one  hath  fwet  for  the  Pox ,  who  will  get 
the  Pox  by  the  putrid  vapours  which  fhall  remain  foaking  in  the  Sheets  and  Coverlets.  Now  the 
caufe  why  he  could  in  no  wife  fleep,  and  was  as  it  were  in  a  Confumption ,  ’twas  becaufe  he  ate 
little,  and  did  not  do  any  exercife,  and  becaufe  he  was  grieved  with  extreme  pain.  For  there  is  no¬ 
thing  that  abateth  fo  much  the  ftrength  as  pain.  The  caufe  why  his  tongue  was  dry  and  foul, 
was  through  the  vehemency  of  the  heat  of  the  Fever,  by  the  vapors  which  afeended  through 
the  whole  body  to  the  mouth.  For  as  we  fay  in  a  common  Proverb ,  When  the  Oven  is  n>ell  heat , 
the  throat  feels  it.  Having  difeourfed  of  theCaufes  and  Accidents ,  I  faid  they  muft  be  cured  by 
their  Contraries,  and  firft  we  muft  appeafe  the  pain,  making  apertions  in  the  thigh  to  evacuate  the 
matter  retained,  not  evacuating  all  at  a  time,  for  fear  left  by  a  fudden  great  evacuation,  there  might 
happen  a  great  decay  of  fpirits  which  might  much  weaken  the  Patient  and  fhorten  his  days.  Se¬ 
condly,  to  look  to  the  great  fwelling  and  cold  of  his  leg,  fearing  left  it  (hould  fall  into  a  Gangrene 
and  that  adual  heat  muft  be  applied  unto  him ,  becaufe  the  potential  could  not  reduce  the 
intemperature  BePotentia  ad  Aaums  for  this  caufe  hot  Bricks  muft  be  applied  roundabout,  on 
which  (hould  be  eaft  adecodion  of  Nerval  Herbs  boiled  in  Wine  and  Vinegar,  then  wrapt  up  in 
fome  Napkin,  and  to  the  feet  an  earthen  Bottle  (tiled  with  the  faid  decodfion,  ftopt  and  wrapped  up 
with  fome  linen  cloths  i  alfo  that  fomentations  muft  be  made  upon  the  thigh,  and  the  whole  leg, 
of  a  decodion  made  of  Sage,  Rofemary,  Tyme,  Lavender,  Flowers  of  Cammomile ,  Melilot,  and 
Red  Rofes boiled  in  White  Wine,  and  a  Lixivium  made  with  Oak-a(hes,  with  a  little  Viriegar, 
and  half  an  handful  of  Salt.  This  Decodion  hath  vertue  to  attenuate,  incife,  refolve  and  drie  the 
grols  vifeous  humour.  The  (aid  Fomentations  muft  beufed  along  while,  to  the  end  there  may 
be  a  great  refolutionj  for  being  fo  done  a  long  time  together,  more  isrefolved  than  attraded  , 
becaufe  the  humour  contained  in  the  part  is  liquified,  the  skin  and  the  flelh  of  the  mufcles  is  rati¬ 
fied.  Thirdly,  that  there  muft  be  applied  upon  the  rump  a  great  Plafter  made  of  the  red  defic- 
^  cative, 
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cative  and  VnguentumComitiffdC^  of  each  equal  parts  incorporated  together,  to  th^end  to  appeafehis 
pain,  and  drie  up  the  ulcer,  alfo  to  make  him  a  little  down-pillow  which  might  bear  his  rump  aloft 
without  leaning  upon  it.  Ifourthly,  to  rcfrefhthe  heat  of  his  Kidnies,  one  (hould  apply  theUn- 
•guent  called  Kefrigcrafis  frelhly  made ,  and  upon  the  leaves  of  VVater-Lillies.  Then  a  Nap¬ 

kin  dipt  in  Oxycrate^  wrung  and  often  renewed ,  and  for  the  corroboration  and  hrengthening  of 
his  heart  a  refrcfhing  Medicin  (hould  be  applied,  made  with  Oil  of  Nenuphar^  and  unguent  of  Rofes, 
and  a  little  Saffron  diftilled  in  Pvofe-Vinegar,  and  Treacle  fpread  upona  pieceof  S^carlet,  for  the 
Syncope  which  proceeded  from  the  debilitation  of  the  natural  ftrength  troubling  the  brain.  AHb 
he  muft  ufe  good  nourifhment  full  of  juice,  as  Rere  Eggs, Damask  Prunes  ftewed  in  Wine  and  Sugar, 
aifo  Panado  made  of  the  broth  of  the  great  Pot  (of  which  I  have  already  fpokeh)  with  the  white 
flelhy  parts  of  Capons,  and  Partridge  wings  minced  fmall,  and  other  roaft-meat  ea(ie  of  digclhon, 
as  Veal,  Goat,  Pigeon,  Partridge,  and  the  like.  The  Sauce  (hould  be  Oranges,  Verjuice,  Sorrel, 
(liarpPomgranatss  and  that  he  ihould  likewife  eat  of  them  boiled  with  good  herbs,  as  Sorrel, Let¬ 
tuce,  Pur  (lain,  Succory,  Buglofs,  Marigolds,  and  other  the  like.  At  night  he  might  ufe  cleanfed  Barley 
with  the  juice  of  Nenuphar  and  Sorrel,  of  each  two  ounces,  with  Hve  or  tlx  grains  of  Opium,  and  of 
the  Four  cold  Seeds  bruifed,ofeach  half  an  ounce,  which  is  a  remedy  nourilhing  and  medicinal,  which 
will  provoke  him  to  (leep :  that  his  bread  (hould  be  of  Meflin,  neither  too  new  nor  too  dale  i  and 
for  the  great  pain  of  his  head,  his  hair  mud  be  cut,  and  rub  his  hb^d  with  Oxyrrhodinum  luke-warm, 
and  leave  a  double  cloth  wet  therein  upon  ith  likewife  Ihould  be  made  for  him  a  frontal  of  Oil  of 
'Rofes,  Nenuphar,  Poppies,  and  a  little  Opium  and  Rofe  Vinegar,  and  a  little  Camphire  and  to  re¬ 
new  it  fometiiTiQS.  Moreover  one  diould  caufe  him  to  fmell  to  the  flowers  of  Henbane  and  Nenu¬ 
phar  bruifed  with  Vinegar,  Rofe  Water,  and  a  little  Camphire  wrapped  in  a  Handkerchief,  which 
lhall  be  often  and  a  long  time  held  to  his  nofe,  to  the  end  that  the  fmell  may  be  communicated  to 
the  brain,  and  thefe  things  to  be  continued  till  that  the  great  inflammation  and  pain  be  pad  ,  for 
fear  of  cooling  the  brain  too  much.  Befides,  one  may  caufe  it  to  rain  artidcially  ,  in  pouring  down 
from  fome  high  place  into  a  Kettle,  and  that  it  may  make  fuch  a  noife  that  the  Patient  may  hear  it  j 
by  thefe  means  fleep  (hall  be  provoked  on  him.  And  as  for  the  retradion  of  his  leg  that  there  was 
hope  to  drefs  it,  when  evacuation  was  made  of  the  matter,  and  other  humours  contained  in  the  thigh, 
which  by  their  extention  (made  by  repletion)  have  drawn  back  the  leg,  which  might  be  remedied 
in  rubbing  the  whole  joint  of  the  Knee  with  Vnguentum  I)iaUh££  and  Oil  of  Lillies,  and  a  little 
Aqm  vit£,  and  upon  it  to  be  laid  black  Wool  with  the  greafe  thereof.  Likewife  putting  in  the 
Ham  a  Feather  pillow  folded  in  double,  and  by  little  and  little  to  make  his  leg  to  dretch  out.  All 
which  my  difeourfe  was  approved  of  by  the  Phyficians  and  Chirurgeons.  The  confultation 
ended  we  went  to  the  dek  Patient ,  and  I  made  him  three  apertions  in  his  thigh,  from  whence 
i(fued  ’out  great  quantity  of  matter  and  fanies  i  and  at  the  fame  time  I  drew  out  fome  fcalcs  of 
bones  s  nor  would  1  let  out  too  much  abundance  of  the  faid  matter,  for  fear  of  too  much  decaying 
his  drength :  Then  two  or  three  hours  I  caufed  a  Bed  to  be  made  near  his  own ,  where  there 
were  clean  white  Iheets  ,  then  altrong  man  lifted  him  into  it,  and  he  lejoiced  much  in  that  he 
was  taken  out  oi  his  foul  (linking  Bed.  Soon  after  he  demanded  to  deep,  which  he  did  almod 
four  hours,  where  all  the  people  of  thehoufe  began  to  rejoice,  chiefly  Moundeur  the  Dukeof4/wf 

his  Broth^r^s  |  injections  into  the  bottom  of  the  cavities  of  the  Ulcer ,  made 

with  JE-gypmetm  diffolved  fometimes  in  aqua  viu  ,  and  fometimes  in  Wine.  I  applied  to  mun- 
difle  and  drie  the  fpongy  and  loofeflefli,  holders-,  at  the  bottom  of  the  (inuofities,  hollow  tents 
of  lead,  that  the  fanies  might  have  palfagc  ouf,  and  upon  it  a  great  Emplader  oi  Diacalcitheos 
dilfolvk  in  Wine  ;  'likewife  I  did  rowl  it  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  he  had  no  pain,  which  being 
appeafed,  the  Fever  began  much  todiminidi.  Then  I  made  him  drink  Wine  moderately  allayed 
with  Water,  knowing  that  it  redores  and  quickens  the  fpirits  :  and  all  the  things  which  were  reded 
on  in  the  co’nfultation  were  accomplilhed,  according  to  time  and  order-,  and  his  Pams  and  Fever 
ccafed,  he  began  to  grow  better,  and  difeharged  two  of  his  Surgeons  and  one  of  his  Phyficians,  fo 
that  \ve  were  but  three  with  him.  Now  I  remained  there  about  two  moneths ,  which  was  not 
without  feeing  divers  fick  people,  as  well  rich  as  poor,  which  came  to  me  about  three  or  four 
leagues  about.  They  gave  meat  and  drink  to  the  needy,  all  which  he  recommended  to  me,  and 
prayed  me  al(b  for  his  fake  to  help  them.  I  proted  I  did  not  refufe  any  one,  and  dkl  to  them  whi^ 

1  pollibly  could,  wherefore  he  was  joyful.  Then  when  I  faw  he  began  to  maid,  I  told  him  he  mud 
have  a  Confort  of  Violins  and  a  Jefler  to  make  him  merry,  which  he  did;  in  one  moneth  wefo 
wrought  that  he  could  hold  himfelf  up  in  a  Chair,  and  made  himfelf  to  be  carried  and  walk  in 
his  Gard’en,  and  at  the  Gate  of  his  Cadle  to  fee  the  people  pafs  by.  The  Country  people  of  two 
or  three  leagues  about,  knowing  they  could  (ee  him,  came  the  Fead-day  Male  and  Female,  to  (ing 
and  dance  pellmell,  in  joy  of  his  amendment,  all  being  very  glad  to  fee  him,  .which  was  not  done 
without  good  laughing  and  drinking.  He  caufed  dill  a  barrel  of  Beer  to  be  given  them  and  they 
drank  all  merrily  to  his  good  health.  And  the  Citizens  of  M?;!/  and  other  Gentlemen 

neighbors,  came  to  fee  him  in  admiration,  as  a  man  coming  from  the  Tomb.  And  as  loon  as  he 
began  to  mend,  he  was  not  without  company,  and  as  one  went  out  JJ^other  came  in  to  vilit  liim  . 
his  Table  was  always  well  covered.  He  was  greatly  loved  of  the  Nobility  and  of  the  Common 
People  as  well  for  his  liberality,  as  for  his  beauty  and  honedy,  having  a  pleafant  look  ai^  a  gra¬ 
cious  fpeech,  in  fo  much  that  thofe  that  beheld  his  face  were  condrained  to  love  him.  The  chiet 
of  the  City  df  Mons  came  on  Saturday  to  befeechhim  to  permit  me  to  go  to  Mons^  vvhere  th^y 
had  a  great  defire  to  fcad  and  make  me  good  cheer  for  his  fake.  He  told  them  he  wou  d  pray  me 
to  go  there,  which  he  did.  But  I  made  him  anfwer  that  they  (hould  not  do  me  fuch  honour , 
as  alfo  that  they  could  not  give  me  better  cheer  than  Tnad  with  him.  " 

aifedfionatelytogo  thither,  and  that  I  Ihould  do  that  for  his  fake,  to  which  I  agreed.  The  day  ^ 
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after  they  fctcht  me  with  two  Coaches,  and  being  arrived  at  Mans  we  found  the  dinner  ready , 
and  the  chief  of  the  City  with  their  Wives,  ftaid  for  me  with  a  good  will.  We  went  to  the  Ta¬ 
ble,  and  they  placed  me  at  the  upper  end,  and  drank  all  to  me,  and  to  the  health  of  Mounfieur  P’  Au¬ 
nt^  faying  that  he  was  very  happy,  and  they  likewife,  to  have  obtained  me  to  take  him  in  hand , 
for  that  they  knew  that  in  this  company  he  was  greatly  honoured  and  loved.  After  Dinner  they 
led  me  back  to  the  Caftle  of  Aurct^  where  Mounfieur  the  Marquefs  ftaid  for  me  with  great  ex- 
pedation  to  recount  unto  him,  what  we  had  done  in  our  Banquet.  1  told  him  that  all  the  com¬ 
pany  had  drank  divers  times  to  his  health.  In  fix  weeks  he  began  to  uphold  himfelf  a  little  with 
Crutches,  and  grow  very  fat,  and  to  get  a  lively  natural  colour.  Now  he  had  a  defire  to  go  to 
Beaumont^  which  is  the  dwelling  place  of  Mounfieur  the  Duke  of  Jfcot^  and  made  himfelf  be  car¬ 
ried  in  a  great  chair  with  eight  men  by  turns,  and  the  Country-folks  where  we  palTcd  along,  know¬ 
ing  ’twas  Mounfieur  the  Marquefs,  fought  and  ftrove  together  who  ftiould  carry  him,  and  conftrai- 
ned  us  to  drink,  but  it  was  but  Beer,  but!  believe  had  it  been  Wine  or  Hippocras,  they  would 
have  given  it  us  with  a  very  good  will,  fo  much  did  they  Ihew  themfelves  joyful  to  fee  the  faid 
Marquefs,  and  prayed  all  to  God  for  him.  Being  arrived  at  Beaumont^  all  the  people  came  before 
us  to  do  him  reverence,  and  prayed  God  to  blefs  him,  and  keep  him  in  good  health.  We  entered 
into  the  Caftlc ,  where  there  was  more  than  fifty  Gentlemen  which  the  Duke  of  Afeot  had  fent 
for  to  come  make  good  cheer  with  his  Brother,  who  kept  his  Table  furniftied  three  days  toge¬ 
ther:  And  after  Dinner  the  Gentlemen  ran  at  the  Ring,  played  at  Foils,  and  rejoiced  to  fee 
Mounfieur  Attni^  becaufe  they  heard  he  would  never  come  out  of  his  Bed  again,  or  be  cured  of 
his  hurt.  I  was  always  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Table,  where  every  one  drank  caroufes  to  him  and 
me,  thinking  to  make  mefoxt,  which  they  could  not  do,  for  I  drank  but  according  to  my  old 
CLiftom.  A  few  days  after  we  returned  back  and  took  leave  of  Madam  the  Dutchefsof  Afeot^  who 
took  a  Diamond  Ring  from  her  finger,  which  ftiegaveme,  acknowledging  I  had  very  well  dreft 
her  Brother!,  which  Diamond  was  better  worth  than  fifty  Crowrs.  Mounfieur grew  better 
and  better ,  and  walked  all  alone  round  about  his  Garden  with  Crutches.  I  begged  leave  of  him 
divers  times  to  come  away  to  P<2W,  declaring  that  his  Phyfician  and  Surgeon  would  well  do  the 
reft  that  remained  for  the  cure  of  his  grief.  And  now  to  begin  a  little  to  eftrangemy  felf  from  him, 
I  prayed  him  to  give  me  leave  to  go  fee  the  City  oiAntrverPj  which  he  willingly  accorded  to :  and 
commanded  his  Steward  to  condud  me  thither  accompanied  with  two  Pages  :  we  paffed  through 
Malines  and  Bmxels^  where  the  chief  of  the  City  prayed  the  faid  Steward  that  at  our  return  they 
might  hear  of  it,  and  they  had  a  great  defire  to  feaft  me,  as  they  of  Mons  had  done.  I  thanked  them 
moll  kindly, and  told  them  that  I  was  not  worthy  of  fuch  honour.  I  was  not  two  days  and  a  half  to  fee 
the  City  of  where  feme  Merchants  knowing  the  Steward,  prayed  him  to  do  them  the  ho¬ 

nour,  that  they  might  beftow  a  Dinner  or  Supper  upon  us.  There  was  ftriving  who  fhould  have 
us ,  and  they  were  all  very  joyful  to  hear  of  the  good  health  of  the  Marquefs  of  Auret^  doing  me 
more  honour  than  I  expeded.  To  conclude,  we  came  back  to  the  Marquefs  making  good  cheer, 
and  within  five  or  fix  days  I  asked  my  leave  of  him,  which  he  granted  with  great  grief,  and  gave 
me  an  honell  Prefent,  and  of  great  value,  and  made  me  be  conduded  by  the  faid  Mailer  of  hisHoufe 
and  two  Pages,  even  to  my  houfe at  Fam. 

I  have  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  Spaniards  have  lince  ruined  and  demolilhed  his  Caftle  of  Auret^ 
fackt,  pillaged,  rifted  and  burnt  all  the  Houfesand'Villages  belonging  unto  him,  becaufe  he  would 
lootbe  of  their  fide,  in  the  ftaughters  and  mines  of  the  Low-Countries. 

I 


The  Voyage  of  Bourges,  1 5  (52 . 

THe  King  with  his  Camp  remained  not  long  at  Bourges^  but  thofe  within  yielded  it  up,  and 
went  out  with  their  Jewels  faved.  I  know  nothing  worthy  of  memory,  but  that  a  Boy 
of  the  Kincs  Privy  Kitchin,  who  being  near  the  Walls  of  the  City  before  the  Compofition  was 
made,  cri^with  aloud  voice,  Hugonot^  Uugonot^  Shoot  here.  Shoot  here,  having  his  arms  lifted 
up,  and  his  hand  ftretched  out,  a  Souldier  foot  his  hand  quite  through  with  a  bullet :  having  recei¬ 
ved  his  ftroke,  he  came  and  found  me  out  to  drefshim.  My  Lord  High-Conftable  feeing  the  Boy 
to  have  his  hand  all  bloudy ,  and  all  rent  and  torn,  demanded  of  him  who  had  Kurt  him.  ‘  Then^ 
there  was  a  Gentleman  who  fciw  the  foot  made,  faid  it  was  well  beftowed,  becaufe  he  cried  Hptgonot^ 
fooot  here,  fooot  here.  Then  the  faid  Lord  Conftable  faid,  this  Hugonot  was  a  good  Musketeer, 
and  bare  a  pitiful  mind  i  for  it  was  very  likely  if  he  would  have  foot  at,his  head,  he  might  have  done 
it  more  cafily  than  in  the  hand.  I  dreffed  the  faid  Cook  who  was  very  fick,  but  at  length  was  cured, 
but  with  latmiefs  of  his  hand,  and  ever  after  his  Comp^mions  called  him  Hugonot. 


The  Battle  o/St.  Dennis, 

ANd  as  for  the  battle  of  Saint  Denis  there  were  divas  flain  as  well  on  one.fide,  as  on  the  other : 

ours  being  hurt,  went  back  toP^^mto  be  dreffed  together  with  the  Prifoners  who  were  ta¬ 
ken,  whereof  I  dreffed  a  great  part.  The  King  commanded  me,  by  the  requeft  of  the  Lady  High- 
Conftable,  to  go  to  her  houfe  to  drefs  my  Lord,  who  had  received  a  Piftol-foot  in  the  middle  of  the 
fpondyls  of  his  back,  whereby  he  prefently  loft  all  fenfe  and  motion  of  thighs  and  legs,  with  retention 
of  excrements,  not  being  able  to  calf  outhisLlrin,  nor  any  thing  by  the  fundament,  becaufe  that 
the  Spinal  marrow,  (from  whence  proceed  the  finewstogive  fenfe  and  m.otiontothe  inferiour 
parts;  veas  bruifed,  broken,  and  torn  by  the  vehemence  of  the  bullet.  He  likewife  loft  his  Reafon 
arrd  ilnderltanding,  and  in  a  few  days  he  died.  The  Surgeons  of  Faris  were  a  long  time  troubled 
to  drefs  the  faid  wounded  people.  I  believe  (my  little  Mafter)  that  you  faw  feme  of  them.  I  bs- 
’feech  the  great  God  of  Vi(:tories,that  we  may  never  be  imploied  in  fuch  evil  encounters  and  difalfers. 

The 
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concerning  divers  Voyages. 


Tj6e  Fbyjge  0/ Bayonne,  15^4. 

Ow  I  fay  moreover,  what  I  did  in  the  Voyage  with  the  King  toBayonne.^  where  we  have  been 
two  years  and  more,  to  compafs  ail  this  Kingdom,  where  in  divers  Cities  and  Villages  I  have 
been  called  into  confultations  for  divers  difeafes  with  the  deceafed  Chaplain  chief  Phyfi- 

ciah  to  the  King,  and  Mounfieur  Chafiellon  chief  to  the  Queen-Mother,  a  man  of  great  honour  and 
knowledge  in  Phyfick  and  Surgery :  making  this  Voyage,  I  was  always  inquifitive  of  the  Surgeons 
if  they  had  marked  any  rare  thing  of  remark  in  their  practice,  to  the  end  to  learn  fome  new  thing. 
Being  at  Bayonm^  there  happened  two  things  of  remark  for  the  young  Ghirurgeons ;  The  firft  was, 
that  I  dreft  a  S^ani^  Gentleman,  who  had  a  grievous  great  Impoftume  in  his  Throat :  he  came 
to  have  been  touched  by  the  deceafed  King  Charles  for  the  Evil.  I  made  incifion  in  his  Apo- 
fteme,  where  there  was  found  great  quantity  of  creeping  Worms  as  big  as  the  point  of  a  Spindle, 
having  a  black  head  5  and  there  was  great  quantity  of  rotten  flefli.  Moreover  there  was  under  his 
Tongue  an  Impoftume  called  Kanula^  which  hindered  him  to  utter  forth  his  words,  and  to  eat  and 
fwallowhis  meat:  he  prayed  me  with  his  held  up  hands  to  open  it  for  him,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  peril  of  his  perfon  •,  which  I  immediately  did,  and  found  under  my  Lancet  a  folid  body , 
which  was  five  ftones,  like  thofe  which  are  drawn  from  the  bladder.  The  greateft  was  as  big  as  an 
Almond  and  the  other  like  little  long  Beans,  which  were  five  in  number  ■,  in  this  apofteme  was  con¬ 
tained  a  flimy  humour  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  was  more  than  four  fpoonfuls',  I  left  him  in  the 
hands  of  a  Surgeon  of  the  City  to  finifh  his  cure. 

Mounfieur  de  Fontain  Knight .  of  the  Kings  Order,  had  a  great  continual  peftilent  Fever  accom¬ 
panied  with  divers  Carbuncles  in  divers  parts  of  his  body,  who  was  two  days  without  ceafing  to 
bleed  at  the  nofe,  nor  could  it  be  ftanched  •,  and  by  that  means  the  Fever  ceafed  with  a  very  great 
fweat,  and  foon  after  the  Carbuncles  ripened  and  were  by  medreffed,  and  by  the  grace  of  God, 
cured. 

I  have  publifhed  this  Apology  to  the  end  that  each  man  may  know  with  what  foot  I  have  always 
marched,  and  I  think  there  is  not  any  man  foticklifii,  which  takethnotin  good  part  what  I  have 
faid,  feeing  my  Difeourfe  is  true,  and  that  the  effedt  Iheweth  the  thing  to  the  eye,  Reafon  being  my 
Warrant  againft  all  Calumnies.  .  , 

The  End  of  the  Afolo^  and  Voyages. 
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Elpccially  of  tbofe  in  "the  Limbs  and  Habit  of  the  !Bod). 

Whereof  there  are  alfo  given 

ANATOMICAL  FIGURES, 

The  largeft  and  faireft  that  ever  were  publifhed  with  any  Englijh  Book. 


I  N  T  H  REE  Tractates. 


Tranflated  out  of  the  Anatomy  oi  JD^UNUS  S'?  IG  E  LIUS, 
by  whom  thefe  Parts  are  more  largely  and  accurately  delcribed  than  by 
other  Authors  ;  the  more  full  tradtation  whereof,  being  a  part  of  Anatomy 
lb  uleful  in  order  to  Chirurgted  Operations ^  hath  been  judged  very  worthy 
to  be  annexed  unto  this  prelcnt  Work* 
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F  how  great  confe^uence  amore  perfeEt  knowledge  0/ An  a- 
T  o  M  y  is  to  the  Art  of  P  h  y  s  i  c  r  and  C  h  i  r  u  r- 
G  E  R  Y,  hath  been  frec^uently  and  abundantly  made  out  by 
Anatomifts,  Phyficians,  and  Chirurgcons,  upon  occa- 
fioiiy  in  their  federal  Writings  •  though  the  thing  it  f elf [peak 
fo  plainly  in  tts  olpn  behalf^  that  much  need  not  be J  aid  in  this 
kind.  Tloe  cafe  is  plain,  that  with  the  like  facility  andfuc- 

cefs  may  a  Mariner ^  making  out  fome  Urjknown  Land^  fleer  his  courfe  through  the 
MainOceany  where  nothing  hut  Sea  and  SKte  appears y  ivithoutthe  help  of  Ins  Card 
andCompafsy  as  a  Phyfician  0/'  the  Ifatural  AEimiy  or  Preternatural 
AjfeB  of  any  part  of  the  Pody :  or  ^Chimrgeon  inflitute  any  Operation  about 
the famCy  without  the  Anatomical  knowledge  thereof:  and  therefore  no  more  fjall 
he  faid  to  this  effect.  ' 

Anatomy  may  be  "very  commodioufly  reduced  to  four  diflinci  IQndsy  or  diftin- 
gnifhed  according  tofo  tnany  Principal  Parts. 


1 ,  STrAo-J^foAo^a.,  Splanchnologie,  th£  defcription  of  the  Sowels 

contained  in  the  three  CaVities  or  Pelliesofthe  Podyy  lower/ middle, 
and  fijpreme. 

/ 

2.  'O^o;\oylcc,  Ofteologie,  Ti^hich  is  the  defcription  of  all  the  Pones  of  the  Pody. 
Muo?\.oya,y  Myologie,  being  the  Anatomical  Htflory  of  alltheMufcles. 

Angeiologie,  defcribing  all  the  Veffels  of  the  Pody^  i.  e. 
the  Veins,  Arteries,  arA  Nerves  :  thefe  lafl  though  haying  no  fenfihle 
CaVities  yheing  reputed  Veffels  in  the  account  of  Anatomifts. 


though  all  thefe  parts  or  kinds  of  Anatomy  are  needful  both  to  Phyfick  and 

Qhir^rgeryy  yet  are  they  not  all  of  a  like  necef  ity  to  both  :  but  the  firfiof  more 

abfolute  necefity  to  the  Art  of  Phyfick ;  the  other  three  to  Chinirgery.  Ami  there^ 

forCy  though  all  four  haye  been  treated  on  by  the  learned  Author  of  this  V  olume  , 

yet  in  reafon  it  could  not  but  be  adyantagiom  and  acceptable  to  Chirurgeons  to  haye 

fome  further  helps  in  our  Pnglijh  Tongue y  for  improyement  in  the  tJ^ice  latter  kinds 

before  mientioyiedy  or  in  fome  of  them  at  leaft.  ISlow  for  Ofteologie,  the  parts 

themfelyeSy  or  the  dty  hones  are  and  may  he  kept  at  handy  for  fi  eejuent  yteiu  and 

contemplation  upon  theniy  whereby  their  feyeral  VigureSy  Articulations y  and  all 

other  particulars  ohfery able  about  theniy  may  be  rendred familiar yfin  order  to  pr\u 

clice  about  PraCiures  and  Luxations :  and  without  /«c/?  Autopiie,  much  cjinnot 

be  acepured  by  the  reading  of  PefcriptionSy  or  fight  of  Delineatious.  doy  ard  ^ 

Myologie  there  hath  been  a  peculiar  Tractate  of  late  puhltfied  inE.nglijhyiuhich 

maybeujeful  in  that  refpecl  to  thofewho  cannot  peruje  Latin  Authors.  So  that 

the  rrreatefl  want feemed  to  he  in  that  kind  or  part  of  Anatomy  y  which  is  the  laft  in 
^  "  •  1  .  ^  r  — the  Veffels  the 

of  thofe  in  the  habit  of  the 

body^ 


the  Enumeratioiiy  i.e.  Angeiologie,  or  ti:e  uejcr 
?nore  exaB  or  particular  knowledge  thereof y  efpecially 
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hody^  appear  j  upon  a  true  accompt^  more  neceffary  te  the  exercife  of  Chlrurgu 
cal  Operations^  at  greater  certainty  ^  and  with  more  Jecurity^  than  the  kno'wledge  of 
the  Mufcles,  Upon  thefe  conjiderations^  being  conjulted  by  theVubliJher  of  this 
Work,  what  fiece  or  TraBate  in  any  kind^  of  Chirurgery  or  Jnatomy]  I  thought 
might  to  good  purpofe  be  added  thereunto  •  Irefohed  him  that  1  could  think  of  no- 
thing  more  advantageous  in, this  kind  ^  than  a  fuller  and  more  Anatomical  Defcru 
ption  of  the  YcinSy  Arteries,  dwJ  Nerves,  intheSody  of  Many  Tranflated  out 
of  the  Anatomy  o/  Spigeliusj  adding  alfo  the  moft  ufeful  Anatomical  Fi¬ 
gures  relating  to  the  faid  Defcriptionsy  of  the  fame  largenefs  as  they  are  in  the  Edi* 
tionsof  the  faid '  Author  m  Folio  ,  which  were  firft  taken  out  of  Ye[a\iuSy  and 
are  the  largefl  andfairefi  that  are  extant :  the  cafe  being  herey  as  in  Mathematical 
InftrumentSy  in  which y  how  much  the  largenefs  conduceth  to  certainty  in  ufcy  is  well 
known.  Accordingly  he  hath  not  f pared  for  care  and  cofty  in  procuring  a  Scholar  ■ 
every  way  competent  to  Tranflate  the  'Dfcriptions  of  thefe  Tarts  out  of  the  fore-^ 
mentioned  Autl:>ory  and  an  able  Artificer  to  Cut  the  Figures.  And  as  the  Work  is 
now  accomplifhedyl  doubt  not  but  good  improvement  may  be  made  thereof  by fuel?  Chi- 
rurgeonsy  as  being  not  able  to  make  ufe  of  the  Originaly  fland  in  need  of fuch  helpSy 
if  they  will  not  he  wanting  to  the?nJelVesfor  induffry  in  the  ufe  hereof 

•  / 
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Reckons  up  the  Branches tir  Propagations the  Vena  Ports  ortheGateCP'ein^\ani  explaihs  a 
Afhorifm  of  Hippocrates,  that  makes  very  much  to  the  purpofe. 


_  Notethdt  the  , 
Letters  y  tvhich 
are  enclofed 
thus  [  ]  refer 
.to  the'particu- 
Ur  Tables  at 
the  end  of  that 
Treatife  where- 

Etuscomcnow  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Veins,  in  which  we  will  begin  with  the  tn  they  are  fet. 
Port£  or  Gate- vein,  as  that  which  tpreads  not  fo  wide  and  fair  as  the  Cava  or  hoi-  Through  .  ^ 
low  one.  For  it  is  wont  to  be  diftributed  onely  through  the  loweft  belly,  and  not  what  parts  the 
at  all  to  propagate  it  felf  out  of  it  j  nor  dbes  it  branch  through  all  parts  of  that,  but  ^ 

,  fuch  onely  as  arc  appropriated  to  the  nutritive  faculty,  namely  the  Liver,  the  bladder  i  ^ 

^  of  Gall,  the  Stomach,  the  Spleen,  the  Sweet-bread,  Kail,  Guts,  and  Mefen ter y,  for 
the  Hollow-vein  fends  its  propagations  to  the  reft,  as  the  Reins,  Bladder  and  thofe  parts  which  ferve  ^  , 

for  generation.  But  that  the  manner  of  this  diftribution  may  be  more  eafily  underftood ,  for  our  The  divifion 
better  method  in  Teaching,  likening  the  whole  Vein  to  a  Tree,  we  will  divide  it  into  four  parts,  one  o  «  fuM^the 
of  which  we  will  call  the  Koot/,  as  that  part  which  is  in  the  Liver',  another  theTmw^,  which  con-  Trunks,’ 
tinues  it  felf  on,  and  is  not  divided  i  a  third  the  BrancheSy  into  which  the  Trunk  is  divided  i  a  fourth.  Branches  and 
fjvigs  or  Surcles ,  fuch  fmall  Veins  as  the  Trunk  (hoots  out  at  its  fides  i  before  it  be  divided  into  its  Twigs, 
branches.  Which  terms  ought  diligently  to  be  obferved ,  becaufe  we  have  endeavoured  by  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  thefc  words  to  give  light  to  this  obfeure  Treatife  concerning  the  Veins.  But  that  they  may 
more  eafily  be  committed  to  memory,  and  all  that  concerns  this  bulinefs  be  written  with  more  bre¬ 
vity,  following  fome  very  learned  later  Authors,  we  will  give  every  part  its  name  from  the  plaice  of 

its  infertion.  ^  ■ 

From  the  outfide  then  of  the  Liver  fome  very  little  hairy  Veins  are  prolonged  towards  its  inner  The  Roots. 
Region,  and  by  little  and  little  meet  together  into  greater  branches,  fo  that  at  length  they  beco^ 
five ,  which  again  gathered  together  like  roots  about  the  middle  of  the  hollow  fide  of  the  Liver,  but 
fomewhat  hinderly  near  to  the  back,  make  a  notable  ftock  or  Trunk,  which  at  length  ilTuing  forth 
near  to  thofe  eminencies  of  the  Liver,  which  by  the  Greeks  are  termed  LlvAoc;  GateSjis  called  the  Gate- 

vein,  and  now  deferves  the  name  of  a  Trunk.  •  I  ,  r  rj  — 

This  Trunk  parting  now  from  the  Liver  defeends  fomewhat  obliquely  towards  the  left  fide,  un- The  Trunk, 
der  the  Gut  called  Vuedenumy  where  above  the  Rack-bones  it  gets  a  firm  feat but  b^ore  it  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  branches,  two  twigs  fprout  from  it  j  the  firft  of  which  being  very  fmall,  arifing  out  or  the 
uppermoftand  forepart  of  the  Trunk,  asfoonas  it  is  come  forth  from  ^^e  Liver,^isfcattered  into  TheTw^s 
the  neck  and  body  of  the  bladder  of  Gall,  or  into  its  outer  coat,  with  a  numerous  fucceffion  of  very 
little  branches,  fuch  as  we  have  faid  above  are  called  hairy  Veins.  This  twig  iscalledm  Greek 
Ktetuos,  in  Latin  you  may  render  it  VeficalUy  the  Vein  of  the  bladder  of  Gall.  Vefalius  fays  there  Trunk, 
are  two  branches,  which  run  through  the  bladder  of  Gall,  whence  they  are  called  by  fome  Cyfiic£  Cufiicus. 
pemell£y  the  twin-veins  of  the  Gall,  but  this  makes  no  great  matter.  The  (econd  twig  being  greater 
than  the  former,  but  lower,  arifing  from  the  fame  fore-part,  and  more  to  the  right,  is  inierted  into  . 

Pylorus  or  the  lower  mouth  of  the  ftomach,  into  whofe  hinder  part  which  looks  towards  the  back,  it 
(catters  many  fmall  branches,  from  whence  it  is  commonly  called  GajhicuSy  the  ftomach-branch,  but  GaftrleuSa 
perhaps  for  memories  fake  it  may  be  better  termed  PyloricuSy  or  branch  of  the  lower  mouth  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  becaufe  there  are  others  alfo  which  are  called  Stomach-branches. 

Thefetwo  twigs  being  thus  propagated,  the  Trunk  runs  downwards,  and  inclining  all  the  way 
fomewhat  totheleft,  is  divided  into  two  notable  branches,  a  right  and  aleft  one:  thekftis(ome- 
thing  higher  than  the  right,  but  lelTer',  the  right  lower,  but  greater:  the  /e/t  fpreads  it  telt  ^hrougli 
the  Stomach,  the  Kail,  one  part  of  the  Colon  or  Colick  gut,  and  the  Spleen  ',  the  through  the 
Guts  and  Mefentery  that  is  called  Splenica  or  Spleen-vein,  or  the  linear  one  ',  this  the  MetentericK. 

Now  the  Spleen-vein,  after  it  is  thus  come  forth  from  the  Trunk,  is  carried  athwart,  being  under-  The  two  bran- 

propt  by  the  membrane  of  the  Kali  toward  the  Spleen,  into  which  before  it  be  confumed  it  (hoots 
forth  certain  twigs,  both  from  its  upper  part, and  from  its  lower  i  from  its  upper  part  one,  that  alcen-  riling, 
ding  obliquely  to  the  left  fide  of  the  Stomach  that  looks  towards  the  back,  is  divided  into  three  pro-  from  the  up- 
pagations,  of  which  the  outermoft  on  either  fide  are  conveyed  into  the  Stomach, 

ter  into  more  twigs ',  but  the  middle  one  afeending  through  the  fame  hinder  part  prea  j  *  ^  branch. 

through  the  upper  region  of  the  Stomach ,  and  compalfes  the  le(t  orifice  or  rnouth  roun  a  ou 

like  a  crown ,  from  whence  it  is  called  'S.ncpocnxicc  or  Coronariay  the  Crown-vein  cA  the  Stomach,  coronarid. 

This  again  fends  forth  continually  fome  fmall  branches  upwards  to  the  end  of  the  Gullet,  an 

others  downwards  through  the  Stomach.  All  this  branch  is  called  GajhicuSy  the  Stomach-branc  , 

becaufe  it  is  the  greateft,  andmoft  capacious  of  all  thofe,  which  come  to  the  Stomach.  ^  ^  ,  . 

lower  part  of  the  Spleen-branch  arife  two  twigs',  one,  which  is  fmall,  fending  forth  other  li  Circles  rifiog 

fprigho  the  right  Le  of  the  lower  membran?  of  the  Kali,  and  the  Coliclt  Gut  &  p?rrcf 

unto  is  commonly  called  Epiplois  Vextra ,  you  may  Latin  it  OmentahSy  the  g  Splenick- 

Another  anfwering  to  that  branch ,  which  arifes  from  the  higher  part  of  the  Spleen-vein ,  and  branch. 

begets  the  Crown-vein,  is  inferred  in  the  lower  membrane  of  the  Kail,  and  prefenny  alter  its  Epiplois  dex- 

rife  is  divided  into  two  branches,  which  parting  one  from  another  a  great  diftance  beget  many  frj. 

Other 
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Other  twigs,  which  are  fpent  upon  the  lower  membrane  of  the  Kali,  which  like  a  Mcfentery  ties  the 
Colick  Cut  to  the  back,  asalfo  upon  that  part  of  the  Colick  Gut,  which  is  fotied.  It  is  cal- 
called  Efiploif,,  or  Omentalis  pefika^  the  hinder  Kail-vein.  After  the  Spleen-branch  has  thus  fcat- 
tered  many  twigs,  now  drawing  near  to  the  Spleen,  it  is  cleft  into  two  branches,  an  upper  and  a 
lower  one  j  which  are  broken  into  others  in  the  Varenchyma'Q!  fleih  of  the  Spleen,  From  the 
upper,  fometimes  before  it  enters  the  Spleen,  fometimes  when  it  is  already  entered,  there  fprouts 
of^the^u^^*^er”  ^  double  or  three-fold  twig,  very  famous  among  the  Writers  of  Phyfick  ,  which  they  com- 
toanch.'^^^^*^  monly  call  Vashreve^  the  fhort  Veffel,  but  we  the  Venal,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Arterial 
Velfel  that  anfwers  to  it :  this  is  inferted  into  the  left  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the  Stomach ,  fome¬ 
times  alfo  higher  and  about  the  left  orifice  or  mouth.  Which  is  the  caufe  why  fome  Phyficians, 
and  commonly  Anatomifis  too,  have  fooliflily  thought  that  the  Melancholick  humour  is  returned 
from  the  Spleen  through  this  Velfel  back  into  the  Stomach,  to  provoke  appetite.  But  you  may 
A  propagation  often  find  Bodies,  in  which  it  is  altogether  wanting.  From  the  lower  branch,  which  goes 
of  the  lower  to  the  nether  part  of  the  Spleen,  one  propagation  ariles,  which  being  pretty  big,  and  notable, 
is  reflected  toward  the  right  hand ,  like  the  fore-going ,  and  compafies  the  bottom  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  to  the  left  fide,  and  alfo  fends  many  little  branches  to  the  higher  membrane  of  the  Kail  on  the 
left  fide  5  it  \s  ca\kd  G ajho ■  epiplois  fjnijha^  the  left  Stomach  and  Kail-vein. 

There  is  alfo  another  notable  Branch,  which  is  found  in  moll:  to  arife  from  the  lower  Spleen- 
branch  ,  very  feldom  from  the  Spleen  it  felf.  This  is  carried  downwards ,  and  fcattering  twigs 
over  all  the  left  fide  of  the  Colick  Gut,  goes  on  further  by  the  whole  length  of  the  firait  Gut,  and 
at  length  determines  in  the  membranous  fubftance  thereof,  and  in  the  fundament  with  many  little 
twigs.  Phyficians  make  mention  of  this  very  often ,  and  call  it  H£morrhoidalU  interna  ,  the  in¬ 
ner  Emroid  Vein,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  outer,  which  is  derived  from  the  hollow  Vein.  It  is 
truly  and  properly  called  the  Emroid  Veiir,  I  fay,  properly  and  truly,  becaufe  fometimes  they  call  by 
that  name  the  Veins  of  the  Nofirils,  Gums,  and  Mouth,  that  call  forth  bloud,  and  without  pain.  In 
this  large  fenfe  the  Philofopher  took  it,  3 .  De  Tart.  Animal,  where  he  makes  Menllruous  purgations 
alfo  a  fpecies  of  the  Emroids.  But  the  Emroids  properly  fo  called  by  Phyficians,  are  dilatations  of 
this  Vein  in  the  fundament,  caufed  as  well  by  black  and  yellow  choler,  as  alfo  by  a  fait  flegm,  as  by 
the  melancholick  humour.  And  thefe  are  of  two  kinds  ^  blind  Piles  which  call  out  no  bloud, 
but  fwell  out  like  the  (lone  of  a  Grape  into  the  fundament,  or  out  of  it :  Others  Aperts-,  open,  which 
call  out  the  bloud  which  they  contain.  The  learned  Hippocrates  hzth  left  us  a  peculiar  Book,  a  gol¬ 
den  one  indeed,  concerning  the  cure  of  thefe.  The  remaining  part  of  the  Spleen-branch  is  fpent 
upon  the  whole  Spleen,  and  therein  isfeattered  into  divers  and  very  fmall  propagations,  entering 
the  very  flelh  of  it  about  the  hollow  and  middle  line.  And  thefe  are  the  fprigs  which  grow  out  of 
the  Spleen-branch. 

The  Mefenterick  Vein,  dr  right  branch  of  the  Gate  Vein  is  joined  to  the  Mefentery,  asfoonas 
it  comes  frorh  the  back,  and  is  divided  into  two  chief  branches,  which  palling  through  the  Mefen¬ 
tery  betwixt  its  two  coats,  are  each  of  them  cleft  into  an  infinit  number  of  fmall  branches,  and 
they  again  into  lefs  twigs ,  which  going  to  the  Guts  make  up  thofe  Veins  fo  famous  among  Phy- 
The  right  Me-  ficians,  that  are  called  the  Mefaraick  Veins.  The  firll  of  thefe  branches  is  called  the  right  Mefen- 
fcntcrick  terick  Vein  from  the  right  fide ,  wherein  it  is  placed,  and  is  likewlfe  two-fold  j  whence  it  came  to 
pafs  that  Vefalius^  and  almoll  all  others  who  follow  him,  reckon  three  Mefenterick  Veins.  This 
branch  is  inferted  into  the  Jejunum  or  empty  Gut,  the  Ileum  or  Circle  Gut,  the  C£cum  or  bfind 
Gut,  and  the  right  fide  of  the  Colick  Gut,  where  it  lies  next  to  the  Reins  and  Liver :  and  although 
both  its  branches  thoot  forth  many  propagations  from  themfelves,  fo  that  it  is  very  hard  to  exprels 
any  number  of  them,  as  well  becaufe  they  vary  much  by  reafon  of  their  fubjedfs,  as  alfo  becaufo  they  do 
not  obferve  the  very  fame  order  and  courfe,  yet  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  for  the  moft  part  there 
are  fourteen,  which  afterwards  are  fcattered  into  an  infinite  company  of  other  twigs.  Thele  when 
they  are  come  to  the  Guts,  onely  gape  with  their  little  mouths  into  their  Coat,  and  enter  not  the 
cavity  it  felf,  that  being  compaffed  about  within  with  a  certain  cruft.  But  as  in  moft  parts  of  our 
body,  the  divarications  or  divilions  of  the  Velfels  are  attended  with  certain  glandules,  partly  that 
they  may  make  the  fafer  progrefs,  partly  left  they  ftiould  fink  down,  and  withall  the  flow  and  ebb 
of  the  bloud  fo  very  neceffary  be  hindered  i  fo  here  alfo  the  divifions  of  the  Velfels,  which  are 
(battered  through  the  Mefentery,  are  bolftered  up  with  certain  glandules,  which  with  their  pro¬ 
pagations  obferve  fuchan^xadf  propagation,  that  the  greater  glandules  do  fuftain  the  greater 
branches,  and  the  lefs  the  lelfer.  When  thefe  Glandules  fwell  with  z  Scirrhus^  the  Uelfels  being 
preft  clofe  together,  and  the  diftribution  of  the  Chylw  through  the  Veins,  and  confequently  of 
the  bloud  through  the  body  being  hindered,  there  follows  a  Confuroption,  and  pining  of  the  whole 
body.  The  left  Mefenterick  Vein  is  diftributed  into  the  middle  part  of  the  Mefentery,  and  allb 
that  part  of  the  Colick  Gut  which  runs  from  the  left  region  of  the  Stomach  asTar  as  to  the  ftrait 
Gut.  The  H£morrhoidalis  interna^  or  inner  Emroid  Vein,  of  which  we  fpake  a  little  before,  fome¬ 
times  arifes  from  this  Vein ,  as  Vefalim  hath  obferved,  which  affording  fome  fprigs  to  the  Colick 
Gut,  at  laft  running  forward  through  the  whole  length  of  the  ftrait  Gut,  determines  in  the  funda¬ 
ment.  But  before  the  Mefenterick  Trunk  be  divided  into  thefe  two  branches,  it  firft  fends  forth  two 
propagations,  one  of  which  is  czlkd  Gajiro-epiplois  dextra^  or  the  right  Stomach  and  Kail  Vein,  which 
creeps  through  the  right  bottom  of  the  Stomach,  before  and  behind,  as  alio  through  the  upper  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  Kail ;  the  other  called  by  others  Intejiinalis^  or  the  Gut  Vein,  by  us  tha  Duodena^  reaches 
GapFepiplais.  to  the  middle  of  the  Gut  Duodenum,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Empty  Gut  or  Jejunum,  and  defeends 
vextra  Jntefii-  all  along  through  them. 

nalis.  The  chief  ufe  of  the  Gate  Vein  is  to  nourifti  thofe  parts  which  are  feated  in  thelovvcft  belly, 

ftieG^ate\^in  a  thicker  and  more  fseculent  bloud,  fuch  as  are  all  thofe  parts  which  forve  for  nutri- 

*  tion.  For  their  bloud  ought  to  be  thicker,  that  it  might  be  hotter,  when  heat  is  always  more 

powerful 
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powerful  in  a  thicker  body :  fo  then  the  Roots  of  the  Gate-vein  nourilK  the  Liver,  the  Trunk ' 
nouriOies  the  Pancreas  or  Sweet-bread  *,  of  the  Twigs,  the  Cyiikm^  or  Gall-twig  iiourilhes  the 
bladder  of  the  Gall the  Spleen-branch,  all  the  entrails  which  ferve  for  nutrition,  except  the 
Mefentery,  and  the  Guts  >  the  T\v\^?ylorktts^  or  of  the  lower  mouth  of  the  Stomach,  the  Gaftrkus 
or  Stomach-branch,  both  the  Stomach  and  Kail-veins,  and  the  fhort  veffel  liourilh  the  Stomach. 

For  I  do  not  think,  that  the  fliort  veffel  was  made  by  nature  for  the  carrying  back  of melancholick 
humors  to  the  Stomach,  but  chiefly  for  its  nourilhments  fake  ^  when  that  blood  which  is  generated 
in  the  Spleen,  is  not  a  melancholy  and  excrementitious  humor,  but  rather  the  beft,  although 
fomewhat  thicker  than  other  blood,  and  thatbecaufc  the  parts  that  are  to  benourilhed  by  the 
Spleen  branch,  needed  a  thicker  bloud,  then  they  which  are  to  be  nourilhed  by  the  Mefenterick. 

Both  the  Stomach  and  Kali-veins  nourilh  the  upper  membrane  of  the  Kali  i  the  right  and  the 
hinder  Epiploki  or  the  Kail-veins,  the  lower.  The  Spleen  is  nourilhed  by  thofe  two  branches, 
into  which  the  Spleen-vein  is  cleft,  and  which  enter  its  parenchyma^  or  flelh  through  its  middle 
line  :  the  Mefentery,  and  almoft  all  the  Guts  by  the  two  Mefenterick  branches  i  the  Gut  'Duodenum 
by  the  propagation  called  Duodena  s  but  the  empty  Gut,  the  Ileum  or  circle  Gut,  the  blind  Gut, 
and  the  right  tide  of  the  Colick  or  Colon  by  the  right  Mefenterick-branch.  The  left  fide  of  the  Co¬ 
lick  and  all  the  flrait-Gut  by  the  liGemorrhoidal  vein  •,  but  the  middle  part  which  lies  under  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  by  the  hinder  Kali-vein.  The  fecond  ufc  is  to  attract  the  Chylus^  and  carry  it  to  the  Liver  i  Thefecond 
whofe  veins  are  moft  famous  for  the  making  of  bloud.  But  the  fame  veins  which  nourilh  the  ufe. 
Mefentery  branch,  do  alfo  attrad  the  Chyltts^  as  we  lhall  Ihew  you  hereafter,  when  we  (hall  in¬ 
fill  upon  the  Hiilory  of  it.  The  third  ufe  is  to  empty  out  the  excrements  from  the  body  through  xhc  third  ufe. 
the  Guts.  Thus  we  fee  that  the  cholerick  humour  is  fometimes  poured  forth  out  of  the  Liver 
through  the  Mefenterick-branch  in  the  bloody  flux,  and  cholerick  loofnefs,  and  the  melancholick 
dregs  through  the  Emroid-vein.  The  fourth  ufe  is  to  help  the  concodlion  of  the  Liver.  Thus  The  fourth, 
we  fee  that  the  thicker  part  of  the  Chylus ,  which  is  called  melancholy,  is  attraded  by  the  fplcnick 
branch,  not  that  the  feat  of  melancholy  is  in  the  Spleen,  but  that  it  may  be  more  attenuated,  and 
better  concoded  by  the  benefit  of  the  Arteries,  which  are  moll  abounding  in  the  Spleen,  and  fo 
not  dillurb,  or  hinder  the  concodion  which  is  famed  to  be  in  the  veins  of  the  Liver,  as  it  ufually 
happens,  that  whenfoever  the  Spleen  is  troubled  with  any  difeafe,  the  work  of  making  bloud  is 
prefently  harmed. 

But  becaufe  there  has  been  mention  made  here  of  the  Emroid  veins,  it  feemed  that  it  would  The  explana- 
hot  be  unreafonable  if  I  did  refer  to  this  place  the  explanation  of  a  moll  excellent  Aphorifm,  which  “9"  of  a  cer- 
is  the  twelfth  of  the  fixth  Sedion,  when  it  cannot  be  underllood  without  the  Hiilory  of  Ana-  Aphoriftn 
tomy,  and  is  not  fo  faithfully  explained  by  others,  as  was  neceffary.  Hippocrates  writes  in  it,  ® 
ociiUoppoiS'ocs  iM6tVTi  mv  (a.Ioc  epuAoex^M  C'^pcd'siec  tTriyivid:)^  ii  (Jelciv,  that  is,  he  that 

is  cured  of  old  Emroids,  unlefs  one  of  them  be  preferved,  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  Dropfie,  or 
Confumption.  In  explanation  hereof  we  will  firll  doubt  of  the  Aphorifm,  then  we  will  difputeof 
the  manner  whereby  a  Dropfie,  or  Confumption  follows  upon  the  Cure  of  old  Emroids.  But  we 
may  not  without  caufe  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it,  becaufe  the  fame  Hippocrates  in  a  Rook  concerning 
the  Emroids,  which  I  think  to  be  very  much  his  own,  whatfoever  Mercurialis  fay,  though  other- 
wife  a  moll  learned  man,  bids  us  to  burn  the  Emroids,  and  forbids  us  to  leave  any  unburnt,  but  to 
burn  them  all.  And  truly  Jetius  in  his  14.  Book,  defirous  to  reconcile  thefc  two  places,  at  thofe 
words  v,V|UMMioccpcAaX'^^  that  is,  unlefs  one  be  preferved,  being  overcome,  thinks  that  a  manner 
of  diet  is  to  be  underllood,  not  an  Emroid,  zsii Hippocrates  {hould  Izy :  Thou  lhalt  not  cure  one 
that  hath  long  had  the  Emroids,  unlefs  the  patient  will  diligenly  obferve  a  convenient  manner  of 
diet  preferibed  by  thee  •.  for  otherwife  there  is  danger  of  his  falling  into  a  Dropfie  or  Confumption, 

But  in  his  Comment  upon  that  Aphorifm  writes  exprelly,  th^t  Hippocrates  that  unlefs 

one  Emroid  be  preferved,  fuch  danger  will  enfue,  and  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  diet.  And  what 

is  more,  daily  experience  fufficiently  witneffes,  that  fuch  mifehiefs  do  enfue,  though  never  fb  exad 

a  diet  be  kept,  and  the  reafon  taken  from  the  manner,  wherein  they  happen,  and  which  we  lhall 

prefently  explain,  does  abundantly  manifell  it.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  two  places  of 

Hippocrates  are  left  Hill  in  controverfie  and  contradidling  one  another  from  this  anfwer  of  Aetiusl 

But  the  right  anfwer  will  be,  if  we  fay,  that  Hippocrates  when  he  writes  in  his  Book  of  the  Emroids,  , 

that  for  a  perfed  cure  they  mull  all  be  burnt,  fpeaks  not  of  old  Emroids,  but  of  fuch  only  as  are 

lately  come,  or  when  nature  has  already  endeavoured  to  expel  the  humour,  which  was  otherwife 

purged  out  of  the  Emroids  fome  othd  way,  whether  it  be  by  iffues,  or  by  a  Fiftula,  or  fome  ulcer 

in  the  Le^.  For  fuch  may  be  very  well  cured  and  without  danger  of  Confumption,  or  Dropfie, 

the  rather^  if  the  entrails  be  yet  whole  and  found,  and  efpecially  if  a  good  rule  of  diet  follow.  Nor 

does  the  cure  of  all  old  Emroids  neceffarily  bring  on  a  Dropfie  or  Confumption,  but  only  for  the 

moll  part  they  threaten  a  danger  of  thefe  difeafes  to  enfue  •,  for  fometimes  the  melancholick 

matter  being  hurried  up  into  the  brains,  there  follows  madnefs,  as  it  happened  to  Alcippus,  in'  • 

Hippocrates  4.  Epidem.  For,  fays  he,  this  Alcippus  having  the  Emroids  was  forbidden  to  be  cured, 

for  after  the  cure  he  fell  mad,  but  an  acute  Feaver  following  it,  he  was  recovered.  For  explanation 

of  thefecond  doubt,  firft  let  us  hear  for  he  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  Aphorifm,  fays, 

“  That  the  Emroids  came  by  reafon  of  feculent  and  melancholick  bloud,  which  the  Liver  drives 
“  down  to  the  mouths  of  certain  veins,  and  fo  this  way  being  llopt,  an  abundance  of  grofs  humors 
“  burdens  the  Liver ,  and  llifles  the  natural  heat,  which  being  extinguilht,  no  more  bloud  is  ge- 
“  Iterated,  but  onely  water,  which  nature  afterwards  driving  it  into  the  Abdomen^  or  paunch, 

‘‘  makes  z  Dropfie.  But  if  the  Liver  fend  that  abundance  of  melancholick  humour  to  the  Lungs,- 
“fome  veffel  being  broken,  there  follows  a  Confumption.  This  interpretation  of  G-2/e«,  befides 
that  it  feems  very  obfeureto  us,  is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  truth,  for  firll,  itisfalfein  tfiy 
iud^ment,  which  Galen  fets  dowrt  in  his  Comment,  that  it  is  impolTible,  that  the  Emroids  lliould  be 
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caufed  without  an  abundance  of  fseculent  and  thick  blood  i  when  it  may  be  proved  both  by  rea- 
fons  and  authority,  that  they  come  alfo  from  choler  and  phlegm.  By  the  Authority  oi  Hippocrates, 
who  in  the  beginning  of  his  Book  concerning  the  Emroids,  witneffes  that  this  difeafe  is  caufed 
in  this  manner  i  to  wit,  when  choler,  or  phlegm  falling  down  into  the  veins  of  the  Strait-Gut,  • 
heats  the  blood,  which  is  in  the  veins.  Forthefe  veins  being  heated  attrad  the  blood  cut  of the 
little  veins  that  are  near,  and  when  they  are  filled,  the  inward  part  of  the  Seat  fwclls,  and  the 
heads  of  the  veins  appear  out  of  it.  But  by  reafon  it  is  proved  thus  •,  when  madneffes  are  caufed  by 
phlegm,  or  choler,  as  Hippocrates  witneffeth  in  his  Book  He  Morbo  Sacro,  the  fame  Author  in  the 
6.  Aphorifm,  2 1 .  profclles  that  that  madnefs  is  tak^n  away,  if  there  follow  fwellings  of  the  veins, 
or  Emroids  in  thofe  that  are  fo  mad.  Now  the  madnefs  would  not  be  taken  away,  if  melancholick 
humors  did  only  come  forth  by  the  Emroids  s  for  then  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  would  not  be  purged 
out.  But  I  my  felf  alfo  have  feen  formerly  in  Germany  feme  Noblemen,  that  were  troubled  with 
fait  catarrhs,  afterwards  recovered  by  a  great  flux  of  the  Emroids  •,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  that  not 
only  melancholy,  but  alfo  fait  phlegm  and  choler  are  wont  to  be  purged  out  by  the  Emroids,  Where¬ 
fore  if  it  happen,  that  one,  who  has  been  long  troubled  with  the  Emroids,  be  cured  afterwards, 
that  choler  arid  phlegm,  either  breed  obftrudfions  in  the  Liver,  or  Spleen,  or  being  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  feme  plenty  by  ftretching  the  veflels  contained  in  the  Abdomen,  or  paunch,  breaks 
through  them,  or  by  their  quality  corrodes  and  eats  their  way  out,  and  makes  a  Dropfie  in  the 
Abdomen  \  or  elfe  by  raifing  obftrudions  in  the  Liver,  and  extinguiftiing  the  natural  heat,  generates 
much  water,  and  ferous  humour  in  head  of  bloud,  which  paffing  through  the  veins,  make  a  [pecks  of 
the  Dropfle  called  Leucophlegmatia  •,  but  if  the  humor  go  back  to  the  Breaft,  or  Lungs,  it  breaks 
through,  or  eats  out  their  veflels,  and  hence  follows  a  fpitting  flrft  of  blood,  then  of  corrupt  matter, 
and  from  thence  at  laft  a  Confumption,  as  Hippocrates  teaches  in  his  Aphorifm.  But  in  this  place 
it  is  flrft  of  all  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  two  forts  of  propagations  of  vans,  which  make  the 
Emroids:  for  there  are  fome  propagations  of  the  Gate- vein,  of  which  we  have  already  treated  •,  but 
there  are  others  of  the  Hollow-vein,  which  arife  from  the  lliacal  branches,  of  which  we  are  to  fpeak 
hereafter.  Now  if  the  forementioned  humors,  whether  melancholick,  or  cholerick,  or  phlegma- 
tick  and  fait,'  flow  through  the  propagations  of  the  Gate-vein,  the  internal  Emroids  are  caufed, 
which  being  cured,  the  matters  flow  back  into  the  branches  of  the  Gate-vein,  that  are  fcattered 
through  the  lower  Belly  into  which  the  veins  being  loden  with  thefe  humors  unburden  themfelves, 
and  make  a  [pecks  of  the  Dropfie  called  A[cites.  But  if  they  flow  through  the  Branches  of  the  Hollow- 
vein,  they  caufe  the  external  Emroids,  and  thefe  being  cured  againft  the  Precept  of  Hippocrates, 
there  is  danger  of  a  Confumption  to  enfue,  becaufe  from  hence  there  is  an  eafie  paftage  of  the  peccant 
matter  through  the  Hollow-vein  to  the  Lungs,  nigh  to  the  Heart.  And  this  is  that  which  we  have 
of  a  good  while  obferved,  that  many,  who  have  been  long  troubled  with  Fiftula’s  of  the  Fundament  *, 
and  afterwards  cured,  through  the  ignorance  of  Phyficians,  have  fallen  into  a  fpitting  of  blood,  and 
then  into  a  Confumption.  Nay,  we  remember,  that  a  Maid  was  once  cured  by  us  in  Germany,  which 
had  a  Fiftula  in  the  middle  of  her  Hip,  and  for  three  years  had  fought  help  from  many  in  vain,  but 
being  cured  fhe  fell  at  length  after  three  or  four  months  into  a  fpitting  of  much  blood.  Although 
the  was  fcarce  ten  years  old,  I  let  her  bloud  prefently  in  the  foot  on  that  fide  on  which  ftie  had  been 
troubled  with  the  Fiftula,  and  purging  her  body,  and  laying  on  a  cautery  near  the  place,  in  which 
the  Fiftula  had  been,  I  eafily  freed  her  in  this  manner  from  imminent  danger  of  a  Confumption. 
This  fpitting  of  blood  happened  from  no  other  caufe,  but  that  lharp  and  cholerick  matter,  which 
when  it  could  no  longer  And  a  way  out  by  the  Fiftula,  got  up  afterwards  to  the  Lungs  through  the 
branches  of  the  Hollow-vein.  But  Hippocrates  fays  exprefly  that  there  is  danger  of  a  Dropfie,  or 
Confumption  to  follow,  becaufe  it  fometimes  falls  out,  that  neither  of  thefe  happen,  but  rather 
fome  other  difeafe  infucs,  as  it  happened  to  Ahippus,  who  fell  into  a  madnefs,  and  from  that  into 
an  acute  Feaver:  fometimes  alfo  the  bloudy  flux  follows,  and  others  mifehiefs.  Sometimes  alfo  it 
happens,  that  they  who  are  fo  cured,  are  preferved  ftill  in  health,  by  abundance  of urine,  fweatings, 
remedies,  and  a  good  rule  of  diet. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

Threats  o[  the [uperiour,  or  a[cendent[rm}^o[theVenzC^V3L,  or  Hollono  vein,  and  the 

branches  rshich  it  [catters  through  the  Head, 

WE  arc  now  to  confider  the  other  vein,  which  as  we  told  you  is  called  Cava,  the  Hollow  one 
[a],  which  fpreads  it  felf  much  wider  than  the  Gate- vein,  as  being  diftributed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  body.  For  its  office  is  to  nourilh  all  thofe  parts  of  our  body,  which 
Hellow-vein.  conduce  not  to  the  concoction  of  the  food,  and  thofe  parts  being  fpread  far  and  wide,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  that  the  Hollow  vein  alfo  be  very  large,  and  extended  to  a  great  length  :  and  becaufe  they 
ought  to  be  nourifht  with  a  thinner,  and  more  elaborate  blood,  and  not  fo  thick  and  faeculent,  as 
that  wherewith  the  Stomack,  Spleen,  and  Gall  are  nouriftit  \  therefore  the  bloud  which  the  Hollow- 
vein  makes,  and  carries,  is  alfo  more  pure,  thin  and  fincere. 

The  method  In  delivering  the  Hiftory  of  this  vein ,  although  we  are  not  of  their  opinion ,  who  derive 
its  beginning  either  from,  the  liver,  or  heart,  yet  becaufe  we  muft  begin  our  Trcatife  of  it  fomc- 
ofthisvein?''^  where,  we  thought  fit  to  follow  the  received  Cuftom  of  Anatomifts,  and  fo  for  perfpicuities 
fake,  we  (hall  always  fpeak  of  it,  as  if  it  took  its  birth  from  the  Liver.  It  may  be  added , 
that  it  fpreads  certain  roots  as  it  were  in  the  Liver,  juft  like  the  Gate* vein ,  in  the  Hiftory 
of  which  when  for  that  reafon  we  took  our  rife  from  thofe  roots,  we  may  not  without  caufe 
begin  thence  alfo  with  the  Hollow  one.  But  this  vein  although  it  runs  dircCtty  through  the 

whole 
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whole  Trank  of  the  body,  and  make  one  very  notable  ftock  [D]  that  is  drawn  out  through 
the  middle,  and  loweft  belly,  like  one  llrait  line  continued^  or  rather  in  manner  of  a  channel, 
or  conduit  pipe,  is  notwithitanding  wont  to  be  divided  into  two  by  reafon  of  the  Liver,  and 
foonc  to  be  called  the  Afcendent  Trunk,  the  other  the  Defcendent,  For  indeed  that  is  not 
true,  to  which  many  perfwade  themfelves,  that  the  Hollow- vein  in  its  going  forth  from]  the 
Liver,  like  the  great  Artery,  when  it  comes  out  of  the  Heart,  is  cleft  into  two  Trunks  »  but  if 
hereafter^  they  be  called  Trunks  by  me,  you  mull:  believe,  that  I  do  it  only  for  orders  fake  in 
teaching  The  Afcendent  therefore  or  upper  Trunk  [AD  ]  is  that  which  Ttands  about  the 
Liver, »  *d  is  terminated  about  the  Jugulum^  or  Hollow  of  the  Neck  •,  but  that  is  called  the  De¬ 
fcendent,  one  [TV]  which  is  beneadi  the  Liver,  and  reaches  down  as  far  as  the  Legs.  For 
both  of  them  are  after  wrds  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  they  of  the  Afcendent  [mandq] 
ajre  carried  upwards  to  the  head,  as  the  Jugular  or  Neck-branches  i  or  to  the  Arms,  as  the  Brachi- 
ales  [G  and  I]  or  Arm-veins-,  thefe  of  the  Dependent  Trunk  to  the  Legs,  and  are  called  the 
Crural  branches  [T  ].  Wc  will  fpeak  therefore  of  all  thefe  in  order,  fo  that  we  hrft  deliVerthe 
Hiltory  of  the  Afcendent  Trunk,  then  of  its  branches/  that  grows  up  partly  to  the.  Head,  partly  to 
the  Arms,  after  that  we  will  come  to  the  defcendent  Trunk,  audits  branches,  that  arc  digefted 
into  the  Legs. 

As  therefore  we  have  faid,  that  many  little  Veins  like  roots  grow  out  of  the  Hollow  fide  of  The  Afcen-. 
the  Liver,  which  always  by  degrees  inferred  into  the  greater  veins,  and  all  of  them  at  length  meet-  dene  Trunk, 
ing  together  about  the  middle  of  it  did  make  a  Trunk  fo  in  the  fame  manner  out  of  the  circuit 
of  the  Convex  fide  of  the  Liver  a  numerous  propagation  of  veins  ilTues  forth,  which  afterwards 
meet  together  in  one  Trunk.  This  Trunk  makes  its  way  through  the  nervous  part  of  the  mid¬ 
riff  on  its  right  fide,  and  palling  through  it  goes  undivided  to  the  Jagulum^  or  Hollow  of  the 
Neck,  and  becaufe  it  climbs  upwards,  it  is  commonly  called  the  Afcendent  Trunk  by  them  who 
conceive  that  the  Hollow-vein  rifes  out  of  the  Liver.  It  ismuchlelfer  than  the  Defcendent,  bc- 
cdufc  the  upper  parts  are  nourifhedby  it  alone  ^  but  almort  all  the  inferiour  parts,  that  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  loweft  Belly,  by  the  Gate-vein.  But  although  it  be  not  parted  into  any  branches,  until 
it  come  to  the  Jugulnm\  yet  before  that  it  fpreads  feme  propagations  at  its  fidcs,  and  of  thofe.  Propagations 
three  notable  ones.  The  firft  [e  e  ]  is  that  which  is  called  Threnica^  or  the  vein  of  the  Midriff,  of  the  Afcen= 
on  either  fide  one,  and  is  diftributed  throughout  the  whole  Midriff,  which  is  called  with  Trunk, 

a  numerous  iffue,  fending  little  branches  to  the  neighbouring  Tericardium^  or  purfe  of  the  Heart, 
and  the  mediaftinum^  or  partition  of  the  Cheft  i  which  when  it  has  now^  got  above,  andentredthe 
Cheft,  it  incimes  a  little  to  the  left  hand,  and  enters  the  Pericardium^  and  being  hidden  very  clofe 
over  againft  the  eighth  Rack-bone  of  the  Cheft,  is  very  ftrongly  inftxt  into  the  right  ventricle  [C] 
of  the  heart  •,  that  Arijiotle  did  not  without  caufe  ghefs,  that  it  fprung  from  hence.  But  befoi'e  it 
be  fo  infixed,  it  fends  out  another  propagation  [  b  b  ]  which  is  a  notable  one,  and  extends  it 
felf  by  the  hinder  part  of  the  Heart,  and  the  left  fide  of  it,  towards  the  forepart,  compaffing  the 
hafis  of  the  Heart  like  a  Crown,  from  whence  it  is  called  Coronaria^  or  the  Crown-vein  of  the  coronma. 
Heart.  This  fcatters  many  branches  through  all  the  outer  furface  of  the  Heart,  but  efpecially 
through  the  left  fide,  as  that  which  needed  a  more  copious  aliment  than  the  right  fide,  becaufe  of 
the  continual,  and  greater  motion  there.  But  becaufe  the  flefh  of  the  Heart  is  hard,  and  folid, 
it  ought  therefore  to  be  nourifht  with  a  thicker  blood,  from  whence  it  is,  that  thjs  branch  grows  out 
of  the  vein,  before  it  enters  the  Heart,  to  wit,  when  the  blood  is  fomewhat  thicker,  and  not  yet 
attenuated  in  the  cavities  of  the  Heart.  Near  to  the  original  of  this  there  is  a  little  valve,  or  ftoud-  • 
gate,  which  hinders  the  blood  from  flowing  back  to  the  Hollow-vein,  asitmighteafily  do  by  reafon 
of  the  continual  motion  of  the  Heart.  When  the  Hollow-vein  has  now  gotten  above  the  Heart,  it 
becomes  leffer,  and  perforates  again  the  Pericardium^  and  forfakes  the  Rack-bones  of  the  Back, 
and  being  got  above  the  Gullet,  the  rough  Artery,  and  the  Aona^  or  great  Artery,  (which  lean  fo 
upon  one  another,  that  the  Gullet  takes  hold  of  the  bodies  of  the  Rack-bones,  the  rough  Artery 
lies  upon  that,  and  the  Aorta  again  upon  this  )  it  climbs  upwards  through  the  midft  of  the  divifion 
of  the  Lungs,  where  the  right  part  is  feparated  from  the  left.  But  becaule  by  this  means  it  could 
not  c^et  to  the  back,  and  the  little  branches,  if  it  fhould  have  fent  forth  any  fuch,  had  been  very 
liable  to  danger  of  breaking,  being  fo  hanged  up  s  therefore  it  fends  forth  a  third  propagation  [cc  ] 
as  foon  as  it  is  got  out  of  the  Pericardium  or  purfe  of  the  Heart.  The  Greeks  call  this  vein 
the  Latins  [me  pari^  or  carens  conjuge^  without  a  companion,  or  wanting  a  mate,  becaufe  in  a  man 
there  is  but  one,  and  it  has  no  companion,  or  mate  on  the  left  fide,  as  other  veins  have though 
in  creatures  that  chew  the  cud,  it  is  double,  and  plainly  to  be  perceived  on  both  fides.  But  it 
ilfues  forth  about  the  fifth  Ra.ck-bone  of  the  Cheft  out  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  Hollow-vein, 
and  the  right  fide,  and  goes  downwards,  not  diredly,  but  inclining  a  little  toward  the  right  hand, 
is  as  it  were  refleded  baekwards  to  the  Back-bone :  but  as  foon  as  it  reaches  the  eighth,  or  ninth 
rib  it  is  cleft  above  the  Spine  of  the  Back  into  two  branches,  which  running  downwards  pafs: 
through  the  divifion  of  the  midriff,  which  is  betwixt  its  two  produdions,  and  fo  are  fpread 
abroad  into  the  loweft  Belly  ;  Of  thefe  the  left,  which  is  fometimes  the  greater,  hiding  it  felf  about 
the  tranfverfe  ProceTfes  of  the  Rack-bones,  and  under  the  left  produdion  of  the  midriff  and  the 
original  of  the  firft  bending  Mufcle  of  the  thigh,  is  inferted  into  the  left  Emulgent,  either  near 
to  its  beginning,  or  •(  as  it  oft  happens  )  into  the  middle  of  it*  But  the  right,  running  on  like- 
wife  under  the  membranes  about  the  tranfverfe  proedfes  of  the  right  fide,  and  the  right  pro- 
dudion  of  the  or  Midriff,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fame  firft  bender  of  the  thigh,  which 

keeps  the  right  tide,  is  implanted  fometimes  into  the  very  Trunk  of  the  Hollow-vein,  fome-;  . 
times  into  the  firft  vein  of  the  Loins.  And  we  are  indebted  for  this  obfervation  to  the  learned 
Fallopius j  who  would  have  the  matter  that  is  gathered  together  in  the  Cheft,  whether  it  be  wa¬ 
tery  or^  purulent  and  corrupt,  or  fanguinous,  to  be  evacuated  by  the  benefit  of  the  left  branch 
^  QLsq^  of 
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of  this  vein  of  which  not  with  handing  we  will  fay  fomething  briefly  in  the  following  Book. 
But  this  vein  in  its  journey  downwards  flioots  forth  twigs  on  both  fides,  as  well  right,  as  left, 
of  which  the  right  are  more  notable,  and  larger,  of  which  there  are  numbred  almoft  always  ten  i 
which  run  out  to  as  many  diftances  of  the  lower  ribs',  and  make  the  inferiour  intercoftal  veins. 
But  I  fay  they  are  almoft  always  ten,  becaufe  it  happens  very  fcldom,  that  all  the  diftances  of  the 
ribs  receive  branches  from  this  vein,  the  twouppermoft,  to  wit,  the  firft  and  fecond  diftancc  getting 
their  furcles  or  twigs  from  the  fourth  branch,  that  is  prefently  to  be  mentioned.  But  thefe  twigs 
run  ftraight  forwards  near  to  the  lower  fide  of  the  ribs,  where  there  are  cavities  cut  out  for  them, 
as  we  have  taught  in  the  fccond  Book.  And  truly  this  place  is  diligently  to  be  taken  notice  of  by 
Students  in  Chirurgery,  becaufe  of  the  opening  of  the  Cheft  in  thedifeale  cd.]kd  Empyema^  that 
they  may  know  that  incifion  is  to  be  made  in  the  uppermoft  place  of  the  rib,  becaufe  in  the  lower 
the  veftels  would  be  harmed  to  the  great  indangering  of  life.  But  thefe  veins  do  not  run  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  true  ribs,  but  are  terminated  together  with  the  bony  part.  But  the  propa¬ 
gations  of  the  Mammary  vein  nourilh  the  fix  diftances  betwen  the  griftles  of  the  feven  true  ribs,  as 
we  (hall  tell  you  by  and  by.  Yet  in  thebaftard  ribs  they  run  even  beyond  the  Griftles  towards  the 
Abdomen  or  Paunch,  into  whofe  Mufcles  they  infinuate  themfelves.  But  there  are  certain  other 
little  branches  propagated  from  the  fame  vein,  by  which  nouriftiment  is  derived  to  the  marrow  of 
the  Rack-bones,  and  the  Mufcles,  to  wit,  thofe  about  which  they  are  carried  :  fome  alfo  are  im¬ 
planted  into  the  MediajHnum  near  to  the  back.  This  vein  pari  without  a  companion,  being 
thus  conftituted,  the  Hollow  vein  afeends  to  the  Jugulum^  or  Hollow  of  the  Neck  [_D3  being  fup- 
ported  by  the  Mediafiimm^  and  a  certain  Ibft  and  glandulous  body,  which  the  Greeks  call  3u/^os', 
and  is  placed  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  Cheft,  to  defend  the  divarications  of  the  veins  there  hanging 
'  up  from  all  danger  of  breaking. 

divifion  And  here  the  Hollow- vein  is  flrft  divided  into  two  notable  branches  [EE]  from  which  all  thofe 
of  the  Hollow  veins  arife,  that  run  as  well  to  the  Head,  as  to  the  Arms,  or  to  certain  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen.  Of 
vein  into  the  g^g^  ^|^g  p  jg^  ^.j^g  gj^g  which  as  long  as  they  yet  are  in  the  Cheft, 

anbrancher^'  called  SMavn,  Subclavian  branches,  becaufe  they  go  under  the  ClaviatU^  or  Collar-bones  » 
but  as  foon  as  they  have  gotten  out  of  the  Cheft,  and  attain  to  the  Arm-hole,  they  are  named  Axil^ 
larefj  the  Axillary-veins  [F].  From  both  of  them  very  many  propagations  ilfue  forth,  fome  of 
which  arife  from  their  upper  part,  and  fome  from  their  lower.  In  our  reccital  of  them  we  will 
obferve  this  order,  that  they  which  are  neareft  to  the  Trunk,  (hall  be  flrft  mentioned  by  us  j  and 
they  laft,  which  arefartheft  from  it. 

propagations  The  flrft  propagation  then  iflues  out  near  the  very  root  of  the  divarication  or  divifion  of  the 
from  the  low-  Trunk,  and  is  called  Intercojialis  [uperior^  the  upper  intercoftal-vein  j  [e]  there  is  on  either  fide  one, 
er  pan  of  the  which  being  very  little,  and  defeending  along  by  the  roots  of  the  ribs,  as  far  as  to  the  third  rib, 
branc^es'^  fends  two  twigs  [  f  f  ]  overthwart,  like  the  vena  fine  pari,  to  the  two  diftances  of  the  upper  ribs.  But 
intmoftaUs  fu~  the  vena  fme  pari  fend  its  propagations  to  all  the  diftances  fas  it  fometimes  happens)  then  it  is 
perior.  wanting  not  without  caufe.  Sometimes  the  fame  vein  arifes  from  the  Trunk  of  the  Hollow-vein, 

before  its  divifion  into  the  Subclavian  branches. 

Another  vein  [g]  fometimes  arifes  from  the  forepart  of  the  Bifurcation  •,  fometimes  from  the 
root  of  the  Subclavian- branch,  and  is  double,  on  either  fide  one :  fometimes  alfo  only  one  grows 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  Trunk,  before  it  be  divided  i  which  at  length,  when  it  has  attained  unto 
the  Breaft-bone,  is  parted  into  a  right,  and  a  left  branch.  For  Nature  is  wont  to  fport,  as  fome¬ 
times  in  its  other  works,  fo  efpecially  in  the  rife  of  veins,  fo  that  they  are  not  fpread  in  all  bodies 
Mmmrk.  after  the  fame  manner.  But  this  is  called  Mammaria,  the  Mammary-vein,  which,  whenfoever  it 
arifes,  going  toward  the  fore-part  •,  ftrives  to  get  up  to  the  higher  part  of  the  Breft-bone,  and  de- 
feends  by  the  fide  of  it,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  Breaft-blade,  about  its  fides  goes  out  of  the  Cheft, 
and  runs  on  diredly  under  the  right  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen,  even  to  the  Navil,  near  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  Anaftomofis,  or  Inoculation  [lo]  with  an  Epigaftrick-vein  [p]  that  afeends 
and  meets  it  •,  by  the  benefit  whereof  arifes  that  notable  fympathy  betwixt  the  womb  and  Breafts 
of  women,  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak  more  hereafter  in  the  eighth  Chapter,  when  we  lhall  infill 
on  that  Hiftory  of  the  Epigaftrick-vein.  But  before  it  leave  the  Cheft'  in  its  defeent,  it  diftributes 
one  branch  apiece  to  the  fix  diftances  betwixt  the  Griftles  of  the  feven  upper  true  ribs,  of  either 
fide,  which  are  terminated  with  the  Griftles  near  to  the  end  of  the  bony  part  of  the  ribs,  in  which 
place  we  told  you  that  the  branches  of  vein  fime  pari,  (  with  the;  extremities  of  which  thefe  are 
joined)  were  ended.  From  thefe  veins,  which  are  diftributed  in  this  manner  to  the  diftances  of 
the  Griftles,  fome  others  very  worthy  of  our  notice  do  arife,  which  are  dilfemihated  both  in  the 
Mufcles  that  lie  upon  the  Breaft,  and  into  the  Paps.  Near  to  thefe  a  third  [  h  ]  arifes,  and  fome- 
Medkfllna.  times  alfo  grows  out  of  the  Trunk,  which  is  called  Mediajiina,  becaufe  it  Iprcads  it  fell  into  the 
Mediafiinum,  or  membrane  that  clofes  up  the  cavity  of  the  Cheft,  being  exterded  all  along  by 
Cirvicalii.  it,  with  the  left  Nerve  of  the  Midriff.  The  fourth  [i]  commonly  called  Cervicalis,  ot  the  Neck- 
vein,  is  a  large  vein  on  both  fides,  which  running  obliquely ,  upward,  and  backward,  to  the 
TranRerfeProcelfcs  of  the  R.ack-bones  of  the  Neck,  and  climbing  up  through  their  holes,  (from 
whence  perhaps  it  might  be  better  named  Vertebral^  )  affords  fprigs  to  the  Mufcles  that  lie  next 
upon  the  Pvack-bones.  When  this  vein  has  got  above  the  Tranfverfe  Procefs  of  the  feven  Pvack- 
bones,  it  derives  a  Notable  branch  to  the  Sinus  ot  Canale  in  the  Neck,  through  the  hole  that  is 
made  for  the  outlet  of  the  Nerves  i  and  then  another ,  when  it  comes  above  the  Procefs  of 
the  fixth  fpondyl,  or  Rack-bone,  and  again  another,  when  it  has  left  the  fifth  Spondyl  until  at  laft 
•  it  comes  to  the  Procefs  of  the  flrft  Rack-bone,  which  notwithftanding  it  does  ftot  touch,  much 
Icfs  does  itpafs  into  the  Skull,  (as  Fejalius  Would  have  it)  near  which  ft  goes  partly  to  the  fame 
fitm  or  canale,  partly  it  is  diftributed  into  the  hinder  part  of  the  Neck.  For  there  are  two  long 
fnus  filled  with  blood,  which  are  made  out  of  the  hard  membrane  of  the  Brain,  one' on  each  fide, 

.  being 
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be  ing  placed  at  the  Tides  of  the  marrow  of  the  Neck.  From  thefe  little  branches  are  diftributed, 
which  nouriihthe  marrow  of  the  Back-bone  ,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  i  they  being  about  the 
Jundure  of  the  head  with  the  firlf  Rack-bone,  and  end  near  to  the  (eventh  Rack-bone  of  the  Neck. 

Thefe  two  of  which  one  is  of  the  right,  another  on  the  left  fide,  have  fome  communion  betwixt 

themfelves  by  a  little  pipe,  and  that  a  fliort  one,  which  is  derived  overthwart  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  for  the  mod  part  about  that  region  of  the  Neck,  which  is  betwixt-the  fecond  and  third  Rack- 
bones.  At  laif  there  is  a  fifth  vein  [1]  which  arifes  from  the  hinder  part,  czlkd  Mufcula  inferior^ 
or  the  lower  Mufcle-vein,  which  is  dillributed  in  many  branches  to  the  Mufcles  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Neck,  C^i'^d  fo  extending  the  Head  and  Neck,  from  whence  the  vein  might  be  rightlier 
called  Cervical'n^  or  the  Neck-vein )  and  alfo  to  thofe  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Cheft  near  to  the  Rack- 
bones.  ,  j 

For  the  upper  part  of  the  Subclavian  branches,  whilft  the  Hollow-vein  is  yet  in  the  Ched,  three  Propagations 
propagations  iffue  forth  ’,  two  of  which  do  very  well  deferve  to  be  noted,  which  take  their  way  thatarifefro.m 
upward,  under  the  Mufcles  that  bend  the  Head.  The  former  of  the  two  looks  more  inward,  a  nd  is  ?ubK 
called  Jugnlaris  interna^  the  inner  Jugular-vein  ;  the  other  inclines  to  the  outer  parts,  and  is  vian brancheT. 
commonly  called  Jugular  is  externa^  the  outer  Jugular-vein.  For  both  of  them  arife  near  to  the  Jugularisin- 
Jtigitlum^  or  Hollow  of  the  Neck,  and  afeend  by  that  to  the  Head.  The  inner  is  greater,  and  terna. 
the  outer  is  lefs  in  a  man,  but  in  brutes  it  is  contrary.  But  when  almod  all  Appellations  are 
derived,  and  that  bed,  not  from  the  place,  through  which  the  veins  pafs,  but  from  their  infertion, 
perhaps  they  might  be  rightlier  named  Cepbalics:  or  Capitales^  Head- veins.  The  inner  Jugular- 
vein  QiiJ  takes  its  original  near  to  the  joint,  by  which  the  Clavicles  or  Patel-bones  are  tied  to  the 
Ched,  and  as  foon  as  it  arifes,  it  is  joined  with  the  arteria  Carotis^  or  fleepy  Artery,  and  a  Nerve  of 
the  lixth  pair,  as  companions  in  its  journey,  at  the  fide  of  the  rough  Artery,  and  climbing  to  the 
Chops,  about  the  middle  of  the  way  is  parted  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  is  called  the  outer, 
the  other  the  inner  branch.  The  outer  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  comes  not  into  the  inner  parts  of  the 
Head,  but  being  divided  into  two  at  the  corner  of  the  lower  Jaw,  didributes  one  branch  to  the 
Chops,  and  the  other  near  to  the  Ears  and  Face.  The  inner  branch,  all  the  way  is  joined  to  the 
Artma.  Carotis^  or  fleepy  Artery,  even  to  the  balls  of  the  Skull,  whither  when  it  is  arrived  on  the 
backilde,  it  is  likewife  cleft  into  two  branches,  but  of  unequal  bignefs.  Forthedrd  [n]  is  greater 
and  more  hinderly,  being  carried  backward  obliquely,  which  having  propagated  fome  twigs  to 
the  Mufeie^  under  the  Gullet,  and  in  the  forepart  of  the  Rack-bones  of  the  Neck,  through  the 
fecond  hole  of  the  Occipitmm  or  Nowl-bone  enters  the  Skull  with  the  lelfer  branch  of  x\\tArtm(X 
Carotis^  through  vvhich  faid  hole  the  fixth  pair  of  the  Nerves  defeends  :  and  thus  this  branch  enters 
the  hrd  [i  J  and  fecond  [2~\  jmus  of  the  thick  membrane.  The  fecond  branch  [pj  being  fmaller, 
and  more  to  the  forepart,  quite  forfaking  the  Artma.  Carotis.,  or  fleepy  Artery,  goes  to  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  Head,  and  after  that  by  the  way  it  has  bedowed  a  Surcle  not  very  notable  upon  the 
Or^an  of  hearing,  it  enters  the  Skull  through  the  feventh  hole  of  the  Wedg-bone,  or  Os  cund- 
forme.  This  is  difperfed  through  the  bafis^  and  fides  of  the  thick  membrane,  with  a  numerous 
iffue  of  branches,  the  prints  whereof  are  obferv^d  in  the  inner  furface  of  the  bones  of  the  forepart 
of  the  Head,  as  we  have  faid  above  in  the  fecond  Book.  We  will  call  thefe  two  branches,  be¬ 
caufe  they  go  to  the  brain,  Encephalid^  as  if  youfhouldfay  Cerebrales.^  of  the  Brain,  and  that  fliall 
be  the  greater  this  the  Icffer.  The  external  Jugular-vein  [qj  afeending  under  the  Jugulms  Eic- 

skin,  and  the  Mufculus  ^adratus^  or  fquare- Mufcle,  that  draws  down  the  Cheeks,  by  the  fides  urm. 
of  the  Neck,  when  it  comes  to  the  Ear,  is  cleft  into  two  branches  [r]  one  of  which  I  call  ?ro fundus^  frofundus* 
the  deep  one,  becaufe  it  enters  the  Mufcles,  and  retires  into  the  more  inward  parts,  the  other 
Cutanms  the  skin-branch.  The  c^eep  or  inner  one  [sj  in  its  fird  divarications  meets  with  Glandules 
about  the  Chops,  and  fends  forth  propagations  worthy  of  our  notice  to  the  Larynx  or  Throttle, 
and  the  Glandules  that  grow  to  it,  as  alfo  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Chops,  and  of  the  bones  called 
hyoidcs.^  among  that  which  creeps  all  along  under  the  tongue,  is  a  notable  one,  and  is  fcattered 
into  many  little  branches,  which  are  feen,  if  the  tongue  be  lift  up,  even  before  difledtion.  Frorri 
this  deep  branch  three  other  arife,  which  enter  into  the  inner  parts  of  the  Head  and  the  Skull,  bran- 
The  fird,  after  it  has  fpread  little  branches  into  the  Chops,  and  Mouth,  and  enters  the  Skull,  ches  entring 
throiwh^he  fird  hole  of  the  Ternple-bone.  The  next  [ej  palfes  out  of  the  fore  part  of  the  eye  the  skull, 
through  the  fecond  hole  of  the  Wedg-bone,  at  which  the  lecond  pair  of  Nerves  get  out,  and  runs 
with  fome  Surcles  through  the  thicker  Membrane  upwards.  The  third  is  fcattered  out  of  the 
bredth  of  the  Nodrils  through  the  hole  of  the  Os  crihrj'um^  or  five-bone  into  the  fame  Membrane. 

Thefe  two  nourilh  this  forepart,  to  which  the  third  finus  reaches  not,  but  ends  near  to  the  partition  . 
of  the  Mamillary  Procelfes.  But  the  outer  or  Skin-branch  [uj  creeping  by  the  skin  of  the  Head,  cutaniti, 
and  Itayed  up  with  the  Glandules  under  the  Ear,  which  they  call  Parotides.,  is  divided  into  two 
branches  ^  of  which  the  Anteriour  [xj  is  carried  upward  obliquelydhrough  the  Checks  to  the  inner 
corner  of  the  Eye,  didributing  little  branches  by  the  way*  to  the  Nofe  ^  and  going  on  to  the  Eye¬ 
brow,  is  joined  with  the  remainder  of  the  branch  of  the  other  fide,  and  makes  the  Itrait  vein,  which 
they  call  vena  fronds,  the  Fore-head  vein,  [y]  and  which  in  madnefs  is  opened  to  very  great  advan¬ 
tage.  To  this  the  Satyr  ft  alludes,  when  fpeaking  of  a  certain  foolifli  fellow,  he  fays,  —  Mediam 

pertnndite  venam,  i  ,  I  •  j  ^  r  ' 1  ^ 

The  other  or  Poderlour  branch  is  carried  behind  ,  and  lends  branches  to  the  Temples 

r  ’z  1  and  skin  of  the  Back-part  oc,  J  of  the  Head.  A  third  vein  which  arifes  out  of  the 

upper  part  of  the  Subclavian  branches  ,  is  commonly  called  Mufcula  fuperior ,  the  upper  Mfculapufu 

Mufcle-vein  ,  in  relation  to  another  of  the  fame  name  arifing  out  of  the  lowet  part.  It  rio\ 

ilTues  out  nc\r  to  the  external  Jugular-vein,  .and  is  difperfed  into  the  Mufcles,  and  skin  of 

the  back-fide  of  the  Neck,  in  regard  whereof  we  lhall  not  do  amifs  to  call  it  Cervicalis  fu- 

perior,  or  the  higher  Neck-vein  [iSj.  But  now  let  us  return  to  the  diflribution  of  the  Subcla- 

(^q  q  J  vian,‘ 
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vian  vein,  from  which  we  have  digreft.  This  vein,  as  foon  as  it  gets  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  Cheft* 
is  called  Axillarvs  [F],  and  when  it  comes  to  the  Arm-pit,  is  divided  into  two  notable  branches,  cal¬ 
led  Cephalicaox  Head-vein  [G]  and  Bafiliea  [I],  which  are  afterward  diffeminated  throughout  the 
whole  Arm.  But  before  the  Axillary-vein  be  thus  divided,  it  fends  forth  two  twigs :  the  firft  [7] 
is  called  ScapularU  interna  the  inner  Blade-vein,  and  is  diftributed  through  the  Mufcles  on  the  inhde 
of  the  Shoulder-blade;  the  other  p]  is  named  ScapularU  externa.,  or  the  outer  blade-vein,  it  is  a 
pretty  big  one,  and  is  implanted  into  the  mufcles  of  the  outer,  and  gibbous  part  of  the  fame  Shoulder- 
blade.  But  the  vein  Bafilka  alfo,  before  it  enters  the  Arm,  (hoots  out  two  propagations  i  one 
called  T^horacica  fuperior,  or  the  upper  Cheft- vein  [t]  becaufe  it  arifes  out  of  a  higher  part  than  the 
following,  it  is  a  very  notable  one,  and  runs  through  the  infide  of  the  pedforal  Mufcle  that  brings  the 
Arm  forward  to  the  Breft  ,  it  diifributes  branches  alfo  to  the  other  Mufcles  of  the  Breft,  as  alfo  to  the 
skin  of  the  Dugs  in  women.  The  other  is  called  ^horacica  inferior,  the  lower  Cheft-vein  p],  a  great 
and  notable  one  likewife,  which  defeending  along  the  fide  of  the  fide  of  the  Cheft  is  diftributed  efpe- 
throughthe  third  broad  Mufcle  or  Latijftmm  that  moves  the  Arm  backward  fcattering  many  little 
branches  from  it  felf,  which  afterwards  are  joined  by  Anafomofu  or  inoculation,  with  the  branches 
of  the  veil)  fine  pari,  that  fall  out  of  the  Cheft.  And  this  vein  fometimes  grows  out  of  the  former,  or 
the  upper  Cheft-vein.  Thefe  branches  being  thus  diftributed, the  Axillary-vein  reaches  into  the  Arm. 


vein. 
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CHAP.  in. 

Shenas  hort>  the  Axillary-vein  is  dijiributed  through  the  Arm, 

^ ^  ‘  H  E  Axillary-vein  therefore  is  cleft  into,  two  branches,  as  foon  as  it  comes  near  to  the 

g  Arm,  but  thofe  branches  are  of  different  bignefs.  For  the  upper  [G]  which  they  callCe- 
phalicm,  the  Head-branch,  is  fmaller  •,  but  the  lower  vein  [I]  called  Bafilica,  is  almoft 
thrice  greater.  The  Cephalick  alfo  is  as  it  were  wholly  juft  under  the  skin,  and  finks  not  with  above 
one  branch  into  the  deeper  retreats  of  the  Mufcles »  wherefore  it  has  neither  Artery,  nor  nerves  for  its 
companions,  they  being  addided  to  the  more  inward  rooms  of  the  body.  But  the Bafilick  vein 
partly  creeps  on  under  the  skin,  partly  hides  it  felf  under  the  Mufcles,  and  therefore  it  ought  with 
good  rcafon  to  exceed  the  other  in  bignefs,  as  being  deftined  for  the  nourifhment  of  more  parts.  It 
hath  both  Nerves  and  Arteries  as  companions  in  its  journey,  which  is  the  caufe  why  upon  the  cutting 
of  this  vein  the  bipod  fpinsout  with  a  force  j  but  of  the  contrary,  theCephalica  being  cut,  it  comes 
forth  foftly:  which  we  fee  feme  Phyficians  unskilful  in  diffedions,  ftanding  by  whilft  the  vein  is 
opened,  fooliftily  refer  to  the  ftrength,  or  weaknefs  of  the  mind  or  body.  •  We  are  now  to  fpeak 
briefly  of  the  manner  of  the  diftribution  of  both  thefe  veins  through  the  Arm,  beginning  from  the 
upper,  as  the  Icffcr  branch. 

The  Cephalica  j^G]  therefore  is  czWcdhy  Vfalim  Humer  aria,  or  the  vein  of  the  Arm,  becaufeby 
the  Arm  it  defeends  into  the  Hand  i,  by  others  Cubiti  exterior,  the  outer  vein  of  the  cubit,  from  its 
lituation,  becaufeit  runs  on  the  outfide  of  the  Ci»bit,  as  the  contrariwife  doth  on  the  infide. 

By  fome  later  writers  it  is  commonly  called  Cephalica,  the  Head-vein,  becaufe  it  is  wont  to  be  opened 
in  difeafes  of  the  Head,  through  the  error  of  the  Antients,  who  thought  ignorantly  that  it  arifes  from 
the  external  Jugular  vein,  and  therefore  empties  the  blood  immediately  immediately  out  of  the  Head. 
But  it  arifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Axillary  vein,  and  climbing  over  the  Tendon  of  the  Serratus 
minor,  or  Icfler  Saw-Mufcle,  that  bends  the  fhoulder  blade  forward  to  the  Breft,  it  runs  betwixt  the 
Mufcle  called  Veltoides,  which  lifts  up  the  Arm,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Pedoral  Mufcle,  which 
brings  it  forward  to  the  Breaft,  where  it  arifes  from  the  Clavicle  or  Collar-bone,  andfo  it  runs 
down  by  the  Arm  to  the  outfide  of  the  firft  Mufcle  that  bends  to  the  Cubit,  which  they  call  Biceps,  or 
rhe  double-headed  Mufcle-,  by  reafon  whereof  the  more  learned  Chirurgeons  have  wifely  ufed  to 
make  ilfues  betwixt  the  Mufcles  Biceps  and  Deltoides ',  for  iffues  ought  always  to  be  made  at  the  feat 
otTome  notable  vein,  that  the  matter  may  more  eafily  be  voided  out.  But  although  this  vein  be  not 
divided  into  branches,  whilft  it  is  thus  carried  down  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Arm,  yet  it  featters 
fome  twigs  [u  and  e]  of  both  fides  into  the  aforefaid  Mufcles,  and  the  skin.  At  length  when  it  is 
come  to  the  Cubit,  it  runs  under  the  flefhy  membrane,  as  a  vein  under  the  skin  fhould,  and  pre- 
fents  it  felf  to  the  ligt  without  diffedion.  But  about  the  very  joint  of  the  Cubit  at  the  exernal  pro- 
tuberation  of  the  Arm,  it  is  wont  to  be  divided  |^HJ  for  the  moft  part  into  three  branches,  an  outer, 
an  inner  and  a  middle  one.  The  two  former  run  under  the  skin,  the  third  deeper.  The  firft 
or  middle  one,  [^i  J  which  is  often  wanting,  is  very  little,  and  deeper,  and  penetrates  into 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  Mufcles,  efpecially  of  thofe  two  that  bend  the  fecond,  and  third  joint  of 
the  finger,  as  alfo  of  the  \oi\g  fupinator  oi  the  Radius,  or  wand  of  the  Arm.  The  fecond  |^xj  and 
inner,  and  chief  of  the  three  branches  is  carried  down  obliquely  under  the  skin,  and  joins  with  the 
inner  branch  of  the  Bafilica,  three  fingers  below  the  joint  of  the  Cubit,  with  which  it  makes  up  the 
vein  that  Phyficians  call  Mediana,  the  middle  vein  []Aj.  This  running  down  obliquely  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  Region  of  the  Cubit,  diftributes  many  Surclesto  the  Radius  or  wand,  and  at  length  it  felf  is 
divided  into  two  leffer  branches  of  which  the  outer  [pj  goes  to  the  infide  of  the  wrift,  toward  the' 
thumb :  the  other  and  inner  [oj  runs  to  the  fore,  and  middle  fingers.  The  outer  of  thefe  is  called 
by  fome  Cephalica  maims,  and  is  opened  to  very  good  purpofo  in  thedifeafesof  the  Head  or  Teeth. 
Now  the  third  branch  ]  or  outer  Cephalick-vein  climbs  up  to  the  Mufcle  called  the  lon^fupinator 
Cubit,  and  in  that  fame  place  is  joined  with  a  little  branch  [t]  of  the  Bafilick-vein  •,  being  united 
thereto  it  goes  on  to  the  outfide  of  the  wrift  ^  and  diftributes  veins  to  that  part  of  the  Hand,  which 
of  the  Radius,  or  wand,  difperfing  divers  little  veins  into  the  skin,  and  fo  is  carried  obliquely  [  J 
through  the  Radius,  or  wand,  and  having  attained  to  the  middle  ofits  length  enters  the  outfide  of  the 
lies  before  the  little,  and  Ring-fingers,  as  alfo  to  the  fingers  themfelves.  This  vein,  efpecially  that 

which 
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which  refpeds  the  little  Hnger,  is  commonly  called  SalvateUa^  and  the  Sedibn  ofitismuch  com¬ 
mended  by  Praditioners  in  Phyfick  in  melancholy  difeafes.  Which  being  fometime  s  called  in 
queftion,  and  1  having  obferved  that  experience  does  favour  thbfe  Praditioners,  endeavoured  to 
bnd  out  the  caufe,  and  found  that  there  are  many  inoculations  here  of  this  vein  with  the  Arteries, 
as  the  inoculations  are  ufually  more  frequentabout  the  extreme  parts,  as  being  more  removed  from 
the  fountain  ol  heat,  and  therefore  wanting  a  hotter  and  more  fpirited  blood.  This  vein  therefore 
being  cut,  bccaufe  the  inoculations  are  fo  near, it  cannot  be  but  that  the  blood  of  the  Arteries  fhould  be 
alfo  let  out,which  cannot  be  fo  well  done  by  opening  the  veins  of  the  Cubit, becaufe  the  Anafiomofes  or 
Inoculations  are  fomewhat  more  dillant  from  the  place,  in  which  the  vein  is  opened.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  the  blood  which  is  emptied  out  of  the  Hand,  is  much  fairer  and  redder  than  that  out  of 
the  Arm,  becaufe  the  Arterious  blood  there  always  runs  out  together  with  that  of  the  veins.  But 
there  being  fix  times  more  Arteries  then  there  are  veins  in  the  Spleen,  it  is  necelTary,  that  its  difeafes 
be  much  helped,  when  the  peccant  blood  is  drawn  out  of  thofe  veffels  wherein  it  was-  The  bafilick 

The  other  branch  of  the  Axillary- vein,  that  is  the  inner,  and  greater,  is  t\\Q'Bafilica\\~\  which 
according  to  its  fituation  in  different  arms  hath  found  different  names  among  writers  praififed  in 
Phyfick.  For  in  the  right  arm  it  is  called  Hepatka  or  the  liver-vein  ,  but  in  the  left  Splenica^  or  the 
fpleen-vein.  They  choofe  that  to  be  opened  in  difeafes  of  the  liver,  this  in  difeafes  of  thefpleen. 

But  it  iffucs  forth  under  the  armpit,  and  difperfing  ma‘ny  propagations  of  the  Glandules,  that  are 
frequent  thereabout,  it  is  carried  down  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Arm.  tO  the  fide  of  the  double  headed 
Mufcle,  or  Biceps^  between  the  Mufcles  that  bend  and  ftretch  out  the  Cubit,  and  not  far  from  its  The  branches 
egrefsout  oftheChell:,  is  divided  [K^  into  two  notable  branches,  of  which  one  is  called  Profundus  of  the  bafilick 
or  deep,  the  other  Subcutancm^  or  branch  under  the  skin,  from  their  fite  and  progrefs.  The  deep  , 
one  or  Profundus  which  for  the  molf  part  is  the  thicker,  all  the  way  it  goes,  penetrates  into  the  ^ 
more  inward  parts  of  the  Arm  i  having  the  Axillary  Artery,  that  runs  into  the  Arm  every  where 
for  its  companion,  as  alfo  the  fourth  branch  of  the  third  Nerve  of  the  Arm.  But  it  is  carried  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  Mufcles,  which  bend  the  Cubit,  and  having  palf  its  joint,  is  cleft  []M]j  into  two 
branches  of  which  the  outer  [_N]  near  to  the  radius  or  wand,  (from  whence  it  might  be  called 
Radicus)  goes  down  to  the  Hand,  and  fcatters  little  branches  toward  the  Thumb  or  Fore-finger,  as 
alfo  the  middle  one  i  but  the  inner  branch  palling  near  to  the  bone  of  the  Cubit,  (from  whence 
it  defervesthe  imnc  oiCubiteus)  diftributes  fmall  branches  to  the  middle,  and  little  fingers  ^  but  as 
the  outer  fends  its  propagations  to  the  Mufcles  on  the  outfide  of  the  Hand  •,  fo  the  inner  to  thofe  on  subcutanm, 
the  infide.  The  other  is  the  branch  Suheutaneus^  or  under  the  skin  [P]  which  is  carried  down  by  Its  divifion 
theinfide  of  the  Arm,  fcattering  divers  iittle  branches  to  the  skin,  and  parts  adjacent,  but  when  it 
is  come  to  the  inner  protuberation  of  the  Arm,  it  is  divided  [C^]  into  an  outer,  and  inner  branch, 
like  as  the  Cephalick  is.  The  inner  [K]  is  carried  down  obliquely  i  beneath  the  bow  of  the  Arm, 
and  being  united  with  the  inner  branch  of  the  Cephalick,  makes  the  vein  called  Mediana^ 

a]  of  which  we  fpake  before.  But  the  outer  f  S  ]  near  to  the  inner  protuberation  of  the  Arm 
being  divided  into  two  branches,  is  carried  by  the  greater  along  the  Region  of  the  ulna  or  ell  down¬ 
ward  to  the  wrifi,  and  fcatters  it  felf  into  the  little  Finger,  but  by  the  other  it  is  derived  to  the  infide 
of  the  Hand.  * 

But  in  this  place  it  is  worth  our  pains  to  advertife  with  other  the  meft  learned  Anatomifis  •,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  believed,  that  the  fame  order  and  courfe  of  veins  i  s  to  be  found  in  all  men  i 
when  the  dilfedion  of  the  bodies  does  demonftrate,  that  fcarce  two  in  a  thoufand  do  accu^ 
rately  obferve  the  fame  dilfribution  of  the  veins;  Wherefore  we  ought  not  to  be  fo  fcrupulous 
in  choofing  out  places  for  the  opening  of  the  veins,  asfome  that  are  unexperienced,  are  wont  i  but 
to  choofe  that  vein  efpecially,  which  may  be  moft  fafely  opened  becaufe  it  is  beft  feen.  For  fome^ 
times  the  Cephalick  or  Head-vein  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  can  hardly  be  difeerned  •,  and  fometimes  on  the 
contrary  the  Bafilick  is  fo.  Wherefore  he  fhalldobefi,  who  will  rather  follow  wife  counfel,  than 
the  fcrupulous  opinion  of  unskilful  men. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Explains  the  loTverj  or  defeendent  frun\ofthe  Hollow-veifu 

'  E  have  done  with  the  upper  Trunk,  and  branches  of  the  Hollow-vein  •,  it  remains  now 
that  we  treat  alfo  of  the  lower.  Neverthelefs  (as  we  have  above  alfo  admonifiit )  they 
V  V  are  not  indeed  two  Trunks,  as  would  have  them,  but  one  only,  whichrcaches 

in  one  continued  line  from  its  divifion  about  the  fifth  Back-bone  of  the  Loins  [V]  as  far  as  to  the 
Ju^ulum,  or  hollow  of  the  Neck  [D]:  but,  for  methods  fake  in  teaching,  we  thus  divide  it  by  reafon 
of  the  Liver,  which  {landing  as  it  were  in  the  middle  of  it,  feems  to  part  it  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
Trunk.  As  therefore  that  is  the  upper  one  [AD]  which  runs  up  from  the  Liver  to  the  Hollow  of  the 
Neck  •,  fo  that  is  the  lower  [TV]  which  beginning  at  the  fame  Liver,  is  terminated  at  the  Os  facrum, 
or  Holy-bonf’.  And  as  the  upper  did  run  on  undivided  through  theChell,  fcattering  only  fome 
propagations  at  its  fidcs  •,  fo  the  lower  alfo  hides  down,  intire  through  the  whole  Abdomen,  or 
paunch,  only  fome  twigs  fprouting  from  it.  But  when  it  has  attained  to  the  fifth  Rack-bone  of  the 
Loins  it  is  cleft  into  thofe  two  notable  branches  called  Iliad  [XX]  as  the  upper  is  into  the  Sub¬ 
clavian  which  lliacal  branches  afterward  reaching  into  the  Legs  make  the  Crural-veins  i  as  the 
Subclavian  carried  into  the  Arms  make  the  Brachiales,  or  Arm-veins.  iLet  us  fpeak  therefore  in  this 
Chapter  of  the  Trunk,,  and  its  propagations,  as  long  as  it  yet  is  in  the  lower  belly.  Then  let  us 

come  to  the  crural  branches.  .  ,,  ,  .  r;- 

For  the  defeendent  Trunk  then  [TV]  before  it  part  into  the  branches,  arife  tour  veins,  r  or  as 

foon  as  it  is  come  forth  from  tfae  hinder  part  of  the  Liver,  it  declines  to  the  right  fide  of  the  Back, 

and 
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flones  of  the 
Kidneys  are 
bred. 


and  fends  forth  a  propagation  from  its  own  left  fide  which  they  call  Jdipofa  finijha,  the  left  fatty 
vein  [on  the  left  fide]  becaufe  it  palTes  to  the  fat  and  outer  membrane  of  the  Kidneys,  which  arifes 
from  the  Peritoneum  or  Rim  of  the  Belly,  as  alfo  to  the  Glandule  that  grows  above  the  Kidneys. 
There  is  another  [y  on  the  right  fide]  anfwering  to  this  on  the  left  fide,  but  which  does  very  feldom 
grow  out  of  the  Trunk,  but  rather  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  middle  part  of  the  Emulgent  vein  j 
and  becaufe  it  is  diftributed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  left  is,  it  is  called  Jdipofa  dextra^  the  right 
Fatty  vein.  Yet  fometimes  you  may  fee  the  contrary  alfo  to  happen,  and  this  right  vein  to  come 
forth  of  the  Trunk,  and  the  left  out  of  the  Emulgent.  For  there  are  divers  fportings  of  nature  to 
be  feen  in  the  veins ,  and  you  cannot  eafily  meet  with  a  dead  body  in  which  you  may  not  find  fome- 
thing  new,  and  differing  from  others.  After  this  the  Hollow-vein  palling  on,  when  it  comes  be¬ 
yond  the  middle  of  the  back,  about  the  firft  Rack-bone  of  the  Loins,  it  brings  forth  a  fecond  pair  of 
veins,  [cp]  very  notable,  which  haftens  diredly  to  the  Kidneys,  upon  whofe  fubftance  it  is  wholly 
fpent.  And  hence  it  is  called  Kenale^  the  pair  of  Kidney-veins  from  its  infertion  ,  but  from  its  ufe 
Emulgtrius.  Emttlgens^  becaufe  the  Kidneys  feem  by  this  pair  to  milk  out  the  whey  or  ferous  moifiure  in  the 
blood,  and  to  draw  it  to  themfelves.  It  is  therefore  very  thick,  but  yet  fhort,  and  not  of  equal 
length,  nor  rifing  diredfly  oppofite  each  to  his  fellow.  It  is  fhort,  becaufe  it  did  not  need  length, 
which  for  the  moft  part  is  given  by  nature  to  veffels  for  fome  previous  preparation.  It  is  unequal, 
becaufe  it  was  fitting  the  left  fhould  be  longer  than  the  right,  by  reafon  that  it  was  necclfary  to  bring 
the  fpermatical  vein  out  of  it.  But  the  beginning  of  both  anfwers  not  diredfly  one  to  another,  left 
one  Ihould  be  hindered  by  the  adion  of  the  other.  And  the  left  is  higher  than  the  right,  becaufe  the 
left  Kidney  is  alfo  feated  higher  than  the  right.  But  the  Emulgent  branches^  as  foon  as  they  arife 
out  of  the  Trunk,  do  not  prefently  go  to  the  cavity  of  the  Kidneys,  but  are  firfi  divided  into  two 
greater  branches,  and  fo  accompanied  with  Arteries,  enten  the  concavous  fide  of  the  Kidneys,  and 
afterward  being  broken  into  leffer  branches  are  fcattered  quite  through  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
Kidneys,  and  at  laft  determine  with  their  fmall  hairy  ends  in  certain  flcfhy  procefles,  which  they 
call  Mammillares,  Thefe  veins  do  ferve  not  only  for  the  bringing  of  nourifhment  to  the  Kidneys,  but 
I  alfo  for  the  carrying  down  of  the  ferous  moifiure  to  thofe  flefhy  Proceffes  called  Mammillares^ 

througn  which  it  is  drained  into  the  Pipes  of  the  Ureters,  and  then  gathered  together  into  that 
cavity  of  theirs  called  the  Pelvis^  and  fo  drops  down  by  little  into  the  bladder,  as  we  fhall  fhew, 
when  we  open  the  hidory  of  the  Kidneys.  And  here  the  place  is  to  be  noted ,  in  which  the 
The  place  in  dones  of  the  Kidneys  are  wont  to  be  ^generated,  which  is  not  in  the  Emulgent  velfels,  1  mean 

which  the  veins,  or  Artery  j  but  rather  in  the  very  cavity  of  the  Kidneys,  or  in  the  Pelvis  and  pipes  of  the 

Ureters.  For  in  thefe  if  a  vifeous  matter  be  at  any  time  received,  either  it  is  hardened  there  by 
reafon  of  a  notable  heat,  or  elfe  through  cold  is  congealed  into  gravel  or  done.  For  this  matter  is 
not  only  a  crude  and  un coded  kind  of  blood,  which  like  a  mucous  matter  fometimes  is  wont  to 
abound  in  the  mafs  of  bloud,  but  oftentimes  alfo  that  excrementitious  phlegm  which  falls  down 
from  the  head,  thrpugh  the  veins  and  Arteries,  both  into  the  Hollow-vein  and  the  great  Artery, 
and  fometimes  into  the  Stomach  and  Guts.  Of  which  thisfeems  to  be  a  manifed  fign,  that  they 
^  who  are  fubjed  to  difeafes  of  the  Stome,  are  very  often  troubled  with  reums  and  pains  of  the 
Colick  5  of  which  whild  fome  perfwade  themfelves  that  it  is  caufed  by  wind,  daily  experience  hath 
taught  me,  that  it  comes  from  phlegm ,  becaule  I  have  obferved,  that  they  who  are  troubled  with 
the  done  in  the  Kidneys,  had  their  Co/on  or  Colick-gut  always  duft  with  plenty  of  this  phlegm,  and 
that  this  being  taken  away,  the  Stone  has  been  no  longer  bred.  And  therefore  oft  times  1  give 
fcouring  Clyders,  and  fuch  as  gently  purge  phlegm,  not  onlytofuchas  have  the  Stone  already, 
but  alfo  to  fuch  as  arcthreatned  with  the  breeding  of  it,  with  a  great  deal  of  benefit  to  the  Patients, 
but  all  thofe  things  are  perpetually  to  be  avoided,  which  drive  out  the  dones,  as  well  becaufe  mod  ' 
of  that  nature  are  hot,  as  alfo  becaufe  they  are  able  to  drive  down  the  crude  matter  plentifully  to 
the  Kidneys.  We  thought  fit  therefore  to  infid  upon  this,  that  wc  may  accommodate  the  dudy  of 
Anatomy  to  the  very  pradice  of  Phyfick  •,  efpecially  feeing  that  the  place  wherein  the  done  is  bred, 
is  not  commonly  known,  becaufe  the  mod  famed  Fernelim^  whom  the  greated  number  of  Phyficians 
does  for  the  mod  part  follow.  Lib.  6.  Patholog.c.  thinks  that  fmall  gravel  is  bred  in  the  proper 
fubftance  of  the  Kidneys,  and  wadied  from  thence  by  the  flowing  of  the  Urine  and  carried  into  the 
cavity,  and  fo  the  Urine  full  of  gravel  Hides  down  through  the  Ureters  into  the  Bladder.  But  if 
why  the  left  any  one  enquire  alfo  the  caufe,  why  the  left  Kidney  is  more  fubjecd  to  the  Stone  than  the  rights  we 
Kidney  is  conclude  that  this  happens,  becaufe  the  Colick-gut  lies  more  upon  the  left  Kidney,  in  whofe 

w^'he  dene,  phlfgm,  of  which  we  fpake,  abounding,  either  it  fweats  through  the  pores,  and  is  fuckt 

than  the  right,  the  Kidneys,  or  elfe  by  reafon  of  its  nearnefs,  the  Kidneys  are  exceedingly  cooled  i  experience 
having  often  taught  us,  that  this  kind  of  phlegmatick  matter  is  indeed  adually  exceeding  cold  in  the 
as  they  have  fiifliciently  perceived,  who  have  voided  it  in  great  plenty  by  dool.  Alter  this  there 
^(YmAtica.  follows  a  third  part  [x  and  4]  called  fpermatic£^  or  feminales,  the  fpermatical,  or  feed  veins,  becaufe 

^  they  carry  down  matter  for  making  of  the  feed.  Thefe  differ  in  their  original.  For  the  left  [  4  ] 

arifes  from  the  infide,  and  middle  part  of  the  Emulgent,  and  communicating  fome  furcles  to  that 
part  of  the  Peritoneum^  or  rim  of  the  belly,  which  covers  the  Mufcles  that  lie  in  the  Loins,  it  goes  fall 
by  the  faid  Peritoneum^  and  defeends  obliquely  i  but  when  it  has  attained  to  the  Os  publs^  or  the 
Share-bone,  riding  over  it,  it  paffes  through  the  and  holes  of  the  oblique  and  tranfvcrfe 

Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen^  with  whofe  procefles  being  fuftained  it  is  contorted  into  certain  varicous 
circlings  which  are  joined  with  the  fpermatical  Artery  by  Anajiomofes  or  Inoculations,  and  at  length 
it  ends  in  the  Tcflicle  of  its  own  fide.  But  the  right  fpermatical  vein  [x]  arifes  not  out  of  the  Emul¬ 
gent,  but  the  Trunk  itfelf,  and  the  forepart  of  it,  a  little  beneath  the  Emulgent-vein, and  afterwards 
obferves  a  like  courfe  with  the  former.  And  thus  they  are  in  males,  though  we  may  oblerve  nature 
oftentimes  varying  in  them  :  but  in  Women,  although  they  arife  in  the  fame  manner,  and  obferve 
the  fame  courfe  with  thofe  in  Men,  as  far  as  the  Holy-bone  i  yet  they  fall  not  out  of  the  Peritoneum^ 

nor 
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nor  reach  into  the  ftiarc-bones,  but  before  they  come  to  the  Tefticles,  are  cleft  into  two  unequal 
branches  the  lefTer  of  which  is  fcattered  into  the  iides  of  the  womb,  toward  the  bottom  of  it  ■,  the 
greater  being  joined  to  the  fpcrmatical  Artery,  and  inoculated  with  it,  enters  into  the  Tefticle  on 
its  own  fide.  Laft  of  all  the  fourth  pair  is  called  [X]  Lumbares  the  Loin  veins  [444]  two,  or  Lnmbm;. 
three  which  the  Hollow-vein  fends  forth  from  its  back-fide,  which  looks  towards  the  bodies  of  the 
Rack-bones  of  the  Loins  i,  and  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  feeu,  unlefs  the  Trunk  of  the  Hollow- vein 
be  lifted  up.  Thefe  veins  go  in  through  the  holes  of  the  Rack-bones,  through  which  the  Nerves 
go  out,  and  fo  carry  nourilhment  to  the  fpinal  Marrow.  From  them  two  other  veins,  tyed  on  both 
iides  to  the  (ide  of  the  Marrow,  afcend  toward  the  brain,  with  which  afterward  two  veins  defcend- 
iiig  from  the  internal  Jugular,  are  joined  by  an  Anajtomofis  or  Inoculation. 

Thefe  propagations  being  thus  fent  out,  when  the  Hollow- vein  has  almoft  attained  to  the  Sacrum^  ^hc  diviiloa 
or  Holy-bone,  about  the  fifth  Rack-bone  of  the  Loins,  it  inclines  under  the  great  Artery,  and  is' cut  of  the  Trunk  j 
into  two  notable  branches  called  [XX]  which  having  gone  a  little  way  are  again  cleft  into  into  the  two 
two  others  [Y  andZ]  of  unequal  bignefs,  of  which  one  is  called  the  inner,  the  other  the  outer. 

The  inner  is  lefs,  the  outer  larger  and  greater.  But  before  they  be  fb  divided,  they  fcatter  two  ^ 
other  propagations,  the  hrft  ot  which  [5]  is  conamonly  called  the  upper  Mufcle-  MuCcuU  fups- 

vein,  which  is  difleminated  overthwart,  through  the  Mufdes  of  the  Loins,  and  Abdomen  or  paunch,  rhu 
from  whence  I  would  call  it  Mufcula  lumbaB^  the  Mufcl  e-vein  of  the  Loins  :  the  other  [<5]  is  named  ■ 

Sacra^  or  the  Holy-vein,  becaufe  it  reaches  fome  little  twigs  to  the  upper  holes  of  the  Holy-bone,  for  Sacra. 
the  nourilhing  of  the  faid  bone  and  the  fpinal  Marrow. 

But  from  both  the  Iliacal  branches  many  veins  iffuc,  before  they  go  out  of  the  or  Pum  propagations 

of  the  Belly  toward  the  Legs  •>  and  from  the  inner  branch  two.  The  firft  [7]  arifes  from  the  out-  of  the  inner  I- 
lide  called  Mufcula  media^  the  middle  Mufcle-vein  •,  becaufe  it  is  fcattered  into  all  the  Mufdes  of  hacal  branch, 
the  Buttocks,  and  into  their  skin  :  For  it  carries  aliment  to  all  thofe  Mufdes,  which  are  of  the  out- 
fide,  or  Back  of  the  bone  Ilium.,  Hanch-bone,  as  alfo  to  the  very  joint  of  the  Hip,  and  that  for 
this  caufe  it  ought  to  be  efpecially  taken  notice  of  by  them  who  would  fomewhat  curioully  confider 
the  caufe  oi  the  ach  in  the  Hip,  or  the  Sciatica.  1  (hould  think  that  this  vein  may  not  be  amifs  called 
Clun<ea  from  its  infertion,  becaufe  it  is  implanted  into  the  Mufdes  called  Clun£i.,  or  Mufdes  of  the 
Buttocks.  The  other  p]  grows  out  of  the  infide,  and  is  a  notable  vein,  called  Hypogaftrka.,  or  the  Hypogafirica. 
vein  of  the  water-courle,  from  its  didribution  into  almoft  all  the  parts  of  the  orwater- 

courfe.  From  this  ilTues  a  branch  named  Hdcmorrhoidalis  externa,  the  outer  Emroid-vein,  becaufe  if  lumorrhoidalh 
at  any  time  it  fwells  with  a  more  faeculent  bloud,  or  hot,  or  fait,  it  makes  the  outward  Emroids  of  externa, 
the  Fundament.  This  affords  twigs  to  the  holes  of  the  Os  facrum,  or  Holy-bone,  butbeftows 
greater  branches  upon  the  Mufdes  of  the  KeHum  intefiinum,  or  the  ftrait  Gut,  as  far  as  to  the  outer 
skin  of  the  Filfidament.  There  is  alfo  another  branch  arifing  from  the  fame  Hypogaftrick-vein, 
which  we  call  Cyfiicm,  the  Bladder-branch,  and  is  worthy  of  obfervation  both  in  men  and  women  •,  ^ 
in  men,  becaufe  it  is  fpent  upon  the  Bladder  ■,  but  in  women,  becaufe  in  them  being  fuftained  with  ^ 
a  fat  membrane,,  it  goes  with  fome  twigs  to  the  Bladder  •,  but  with  more  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Womb-,  and  with  more  manifeft  ones  to  the  Neck  of  it,  by  which  veins  alone  fome  think  that  the 
monthly  courfes  flow  in  Virgins,  and  fome  alfo  think  the  fame  in  Women.  But  the  monthly  courfes 
do  not  only  flow  out  by  thefe  branches,  but  by  thofe  alfo  which  we  told  you  were  fent  from  the 
fpcrmatical  branch,  and  which  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  not  to  the  Neck.  Forthemen- 
ftruous  blood  is  ufually  purged  out,  whether  in  Virgins  or  women,  every  month  not  only  through 
the  Neck,  but  efpecially  through  thofe  paffages  of  the  Womb,  c^\kd  Cotyledons.  Which  we  have 
ihewn  here  at  Padua,  publickly  in  the  Theater,  the  flrft  year  of  our  being  Profeftbr,  inthecarkafs 
of  a  certain  Woman  having  her  monthly  courfes.  For  we  faw  that  the  Hypogaftrick  branches,  and 
the  fpermatick  velfels  with  the  Tefticles  were  filled  with  bloud,  and  that  the  Womb  it  felf  did  pour 
out  a  thicker  blood,  the  little  mouths  of  the  veins  in  the  inner  part  of  the  Womb  lying  open,  and 
manifeftly  gaping.  Yet  I  faw  twice  in  others,  that  the  menftruous  blood  came  out  of  the  veins 
of  the  Neck  only,  not  alfo  out  of  the  womb,  and  in  another  on  the  contrary  that  it  flowed  out 
of  the  Womb  only.  But  the  ordinary  way  is  for  women  to  be  purged  at  them  both,  and  not  at 
one  only,  except  when  befides  the  intent  of  nature  obftrudions  do  feem  to  hinder  their  flowing. 

But  we  h'ave  obferved,  and  feen  divers  times,  whileft  we  were  about  the  cure  of  Ulcers  in  the 
privy  members,  and  the  neck  of  the  Womb,  that  at  what  time  the  monthly  courfes  do  flow,  the 
mouth  of  the  Womb  gapes.  I  faw  alfo  then,  that  thofe-  parts  were  dilated  with  a  certain  (linking 
moifture,  and  that  the  neck  of  the  Womb  appeared  much  larger  than  it  was  wont  to  be  at  ether 
times.  And  therefore  no  man  need  to  wonder  at  that,  which,  hath  been  obferved  by  fome  Writers 
of  our  age,  that  in  the  time  of  their  courfes  thefe  parts  have  been  fo  widened  in  fome,  that  being 
new  married,  although  they  were  true  Virgins,  they  have  for  this  reafon  been  accufed,  and  thought 
to'  have  been  defloured.  ■  Wherefore  if  it  happen,  that  any  who  are  new  married,  doubt  of  their 
Wives  virginity,  becaufe  they  find  the  privy  palfage  very  wide,  it  will  behove  them  to  coniider, 
whether  their  flowers  were  not  at  that  time  upon  them.  Now  at  length  the  remainder  of  the  inner 
Iliacal  Trunk  makes  to  the  Share-bone,  and  taking  to  it  a  propagation  of  the  outer  Iliacal,  toge¬ 
ther  with  which  it  makes  one  vein,  and  fo  pafling  through  the  Peritoneum,  and  hole  of  the  Share- 
bone,  it  fpreads  it  felf  into  the  leg,  and  is  extended  almoft  beyond  the  middle  of  the  Thigh  on  the 

i  iPdc 

From  the  outer  branch  in  like  manner  fome  veins  iffue  :  and  firft  of  all,  that  which  is  called  propagations 
Epigafirica,  or  vein  of  the  lower  Belly  [9]  which  arifes  from  the  higher  part  of  the  branch,  and  is  of  the  outer 
fo  named,  becaufe  it  goes  to  the  Mufdes  gf  the  Epgajirium,  to  wit,  the  rich  Mufdes  ot  the  Abdomen,  iliacal  branch. 
For  pairing  with,  its  chief  branch  out  of  the  Peritoneum  or  Rim  of  the  Belly,  it  climbs  ftrait  up  on  Ep/gajirica. 
both  tides  under  the  right  Mufcle,  till  it  come  near  to  the  Navel,  where  it  is  joined  by 
with  the  defeending  Mammary-veins.  But  this  Analiomojis  or  inoculation  is  feldom  found  in  men, 
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fudindi. 


Mufcula  hfe- 
rhr. 


but  in  women  it  is  very  confpicuous,  fronl  whence  alfo  Galen  Lib,  dp  Dijfe^.  Ven,  &  Arter,  Cap.  8* 
witneffeth,  that  great  fympathy  betwixt  the  womb  and  the  Breiis  or  Dugs  is  caufed  by  thefe  two 
veffels.  But  the  moft  learned  Hippocrates,  has  explained  this  fympathy  in  many  Aphorifms  of  the 
fifth  Section.  For  in  the  fiftieth  Aphorifm  he  fays,  If  you  would  hop  the  courfes  in  a  woman,  apply 
a  very  great  Cupping-glals  to  her  Brcafts.  And  in  the  thirty  feventh  ,  If  the  Brefts  of  a  great  bellied 
woman,  do  of  a  fuddain  become  fmall,  the  child  proves  Abortive.  And  in  the  thirty  eighth  i  if 
one  of  the  breafts  of  a  great  bellied  woman  become  fmall,  one  of  the  Twins,  that  the  goes  with, 
proves  Abortive  i  and  that  a  Male,  if  the  right  Breaft  be  fmall ,  a  Female,  if  the  left  i  fo  the  womb 
being  difeafed,  the  Nipples  become  pale  and  upon  a  Dropfie  in  the  Womb  they  fwell  up.  But 
there  is  a  fympathy  allb  not  only  by  reafbn  of  the  veins,  but  alfo  of  the  Nerves,  that  come  from 
the  fixth  conjugation.  Whence  we  fee,  that  if  the  Brefis  of  a  Woman,  or  Virgin  be  handled,  they 
are  provoked  to  lull:  i,  fo  that  for  this  reafon  alio  thofe  W'omen,  that  have  great  Breafts  may  be 
accounted  more  luftful,  as  Afra  is  in  Martial,  But  it  is  convenient  to  note  concerning  the  original 
of  this  Vein,  that  very  often  it  arifes  out  of the  Crural  branch,  which  we  (hall  by  and  by  deferibe^ 
but  oftner  out  of  the  Iliacal.  Another  vein  is  the  Pudenda  [  1 which  arifes  from  the  infide  of 
the  outer  Iliacal  branch,  after  it  is  come  out  of  the  Peritoneum^  or  Rim  of  the  Belly,  and  it  is  called 
Pudenda^  becaule  it  is  fpent  upon  the  privities  of  both  Sexes.  For  in  men  it  is  diftributed  into  the 
Scrotum  or  Cod,  and  into  the  skin  of  the  Yard  ,  but  in  women  it  is  propagated  to  the  Lips  and 
skin  of  the  privy  paflage,  to  the  Nympha  or  wings,  and  other  parts  ot  it  ,  but  in  both  men  and 
women  to  the  Glandules,  that  lie  about  the  leskes,  whence  arifes  that  conflux  of  matter  into  thefe 
Glandules,  in  a  peftileut  or  venereous  Bubo,  Laftly,  the  Mufcula  inferior ,  or  lower  Mufcle-vein 
£12^  is  that  which  goes  to  the  joint  of  thb  Hip,  and  is  difleminated  into  the  skin  and  mufcles  there¬ 
about,  by  reafon  whereof  in  my  judgment  by  a  ftrider  Appellation  it  might  be  better  called  Cc?;)ce/2- 
dica.^  oxCoxalis.^  the  Hip- vein. 


CHAP.  V. 

Keckgns  up  the pi;opagations^  and  branches  of  the  outer  Iliacal  branch  dijfeminated  through  the  Crus, 
or  great  foot^  that  reaches  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Buttock^  to  the  end  of  the  Toes, 


The  divifion. 
of  the  Crural 
vein  into  a 
Trunk  and 
branches. 

Four  propaga¬ 
tions  of  the 
Trunk  before 
its  divifion. 
Saphena. 

Four  propaga¬ 
tions  of  the 
vein  Saphena. 


ifchia. 

Mufcula, 


Toplitica. 


"'He  outer  branch  then  of  the  Iliacal  veins  when  it  hath  fent  forth  the  faid  propagations, 
falls  out  of  the  Rim  of  the  Belly,  and  is  carried  to  the  Inguina  or  leskes  through  the  upper 
. and  inner  region  of  the  Hip-bone,  through  which  the  hrft  and  fecond  bending  Mufcles 
of  the  Thigh  do  defeend,  and  makes  the  Crural-vein  [  L  3*  The  Hiftory  whereof  that  we  may 
deliver  in  an  ealle  method,  we  will  divide  it  into  Trunk,  and  Branches.  But  before  the  Trunk 
be  cleft  into  its  branches,  it  (hoots  out  four  propagations  •,  the  hrft:  of  which  is  that  they  call 
Saphena^  [if^  and  vein  of  the  inner  Ankle,  becaufe  it  runs  near  thereunto  i  it  is  alfo  commonly 
called  by  Phyiicians  vena  tali.,  but  improperly,  as  we  have  faid  above  in  our  hrft  Book.  But  it  arifes 
from  the  inner  fide  of  the  Trunk,  prefently  after  its  departure  out  of  the  Peritoneum.,  or  Rim  of 
the  Belly,  and  having  no  Artery  for  its  companion,  runs  ftrait  downwards  under  the  skin,  through 
the  infides  of  the  Thigh  and  Leg  •,  and  when  it  is  now  come  to  the  inner  Ankle,  it  Ipreads  it  (elf 
into  the  upper  part  ot  the  Foot,  and  fcatters  a  branch  overthwart,  from  which  afterward  many 
others  arife,  that  are  diftributed  in  their  order  to  every  one  of  the  Toes.  This  vein  icatters  other 
propagations  by  the  way,  but  which  are  feldom  found  anfwerable  one  to  another,  either  in  num¬ 
ber,  or  bignefs,  as  we  have  already  more  than  once  intimated,  that  nature  is  found  to fport  in  the 
veins,  but  efpecially  in  thofe  of  the  joints,  the  hrft  [^lyj  of  thefe  propagations,  not  far  from  the 
original  of  the  vein  it  fclf,  is  dealt  into  the  upper  skin  of  the  inner  Region  of  the  Thigh,  in  two 
branches  5  of  which  the  outer,  which  is  the  thicker,  creeps  through  the  fore,  and  outfide  of  the 
Thigh,  under  the  skin  i  but  the  inner  goes  more  inwardly,  and  fpreadsit  felfinto  the  rim  of  the 
Belly.  The  fecond  [  18  ]  is  propagated,  when  the  vein  has  now  attained  to  the  middle  of  the 
Thigh.^  The  third  propagation  about  the  knee,  and  brings  forth  two  off-fprings,  one 

which  is  diflTeminated  into  the  skin  of  the  forepart  of  the  Knee,  by  the  or  Whirl-bone,  but 
the  other  into  the  skin  of  the  Back-fide,  where  the  bending  of  Ham  is,  about  which  it  is  rowled 
orbicularly.  The  fourth  [20]  is  carried  to  the  middle  ofthc  or  Leg,  with  furclcs  forward, 
and  backward,  over  againll  the  Saphena.,  another  vein  [^143  is  brought  forth  from  the  outfide  of 
the  Trunk,  but  (hotter  than  the  vein  Saphetia  is,  and  reaches  outward,  and  overthwart  into  the 
skin,  that  covers  the  forepart  of  the  Hip-bone,  as  alfo  into  the  Mufcles  of  the  fame  place  which  the 
later  Anatomiiis  call  ifehia,  Thefe  propagations  being  brought  forth,  the  Trunk  afterward  is 
drencht  into  the  Mufcles  that  compafs  the  bone  of  the  Thigh,  and  fets  out  a  third  propagation  [^153 
which  they  call  the  Mufcle-vein  i  and  there  ufe  to  be  two  of  them.  For  the  outer,  which 

is  thelefs,  fends  (hoots  to  the  fecond,  and  fourth,  extending  Mufcles  of  the  or  Leg,  together 
with  the  skin  i  the  inner,  and  greater,  aifords  twigs  to  the  third  extender  of  the  Leg,  and  to 
almo(l  all  the  Mufcles  about  the  Thigh.  After  this  the  Trunk  turning  to  the  Backfide,  and  de- 
feending  by  degrees,  fcatters  fome  other  twigs  into  the  membranes  of  the  Mufcles,  and  by  and  by 
fends  out  a  fourth  vein,  which  runs  into  the  backfide  of  the  Thigh,  and  is  called  Poplitea,  the 
Ham-vein  [i^]much  fpoken  of  by  writers  ofPhyfick,  but  efpecially  by  Hippocrates  the  chief  of 
them,  who  6,  Epidem.  1,  5.  commends  much  the  opening  of  ft  in  difeafes  of  the  Kidneys.  But 
it  is  oftentimes  feated  too  deep  to  be  cut  without  very  great  difficulty.  I  have  learnt  by  frequent 
experience,  that  iffues  made  in  the  or  calf  of  the  Leg,  to  which  this  vein  (preads  it  felf^  have 

done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  many  difeafes.  This  vein,  when  it  is  propagated,  fometimes  receives 
the  addition  of  a  Sprig  from  the  innerbranch  of  the  Mufcle-vein  ^  oftentimes  alfo  two  propagations 
ilTue  from  the  Trunk,  one  higher,  and  another  lower,  which  afterward  are  united  in  their  journey. 

But 
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But  prefently  after  it’s  rifen  it  fcattcrs  feme  branches  into  the  skin  of  the  Thigh,  about  the  higher 
and  hinder  part  of  if,  then  it  runs  down  directly  through  the  middle  of  the  Ham,  or  bending  of 
the  Leg,  into  the  Calf,  to  which  it  diftributes  many  Surcles,  that  run  on  with  an  uncertain  courfe, 
fome  diredly,  fome  overthwart,  fome  obliquely.  Thefe  little  branches  being  thus  dilfeminated, 
the  vein  palTes  on  as  far  as  to  the  T'aluf^  or  Cockall-bone,  and  there  at  length  determines.  ... 

And  this  is  the  progrefs  of  the  Crural-Trunk,  and  thefe  the  propagations  which  it  fcatters.  The  divifidii 
before  it  be  divided.  For  lying  upon  the  bone  of  the  Thigh,  it  fo  defeends,  and  runs  lide-long  pf^heTrunk^ 
near  to  it,  that  when  it  has  attained  to  the  Knee,  it  is  carried  betwixt  the  two  loweft,  and  hind- 
Hioft  head  of  the  Thigh,  in  which  place  it  is  cleft  afunder  into  two  branches,  an  outer,  and 
an  inner  one.  But  they  are  of  unequal  bignefs,  the  outer  being  the  fmaller,  and  the  inner  the 
greater,  but  both  of  them  [©A]  are  fcattered  through  the  Leg,  and  loweft  part  of  the  Fftot.  The 
inner  defeent  lends  loroe  propagations  of  the  Mufcles  that  are  placed  on  the  backtide 

of  theXeg,  and  cfpecially  thofe  which  make  the  Calf,  but  moft  of  all  to  the  inner  part  {^2 1]]  of  the 
Gafitrocnemius  externum,  or  outward  Calf-mufcle,  and  lb  afterward  continuing  its  courfe  downward;, 
when  it  is  come  to  the  lower  appendix  of  the  ’lihia  or  Leg,  and  has  beftowed  fome  ftioots  upon  the 
skin,  it  is  refleded  under  the  inner  Ancle  [2  2~\  and  runs  out  as  far  as  to  the  great  Toe.  The  outer  ' 

C-^1  is  prefently  cleft  into  two  lelfer  branches,  that  are  likewife  unequal,  of  which  the  inner  [2] 
that  is  the  greater,  and  lies  deep,  is  wholly  fpent  upon  the  Mufcles  of  the  Calf^  running  all  along 
direcftly  betwixt  the  two  heads  of  the  Gajierocnemm  externuf^  or  Hrft  moving  Mufcle  of  the  Foot,  as 
alfo  betwixt  the  Gajhmnemm  internus^  or  inward  Calf-Mufclc,  and  the  l^ihUus  amicus  or  forward 
Leg-Mufclc,  and  at  laft  betwixt  the  Mufcles  that  bend  the  Toes,  diftributing  fome  furcles  every 
where  by  the  way  to  the  Mufcles,  through  which  it  pafles.  When  it  corfies  to  the  mid-length  of 
the  Leg,  it  is  again  fubdivided  into  an  dinner,  and  an  outer  branch.  The  inner  of  thefe  diftributes 
a  twig  near  to  the  joint  of  the  or  greater  Leg-bone,  and  the  bone  called  the  Cockall,  defeends 
with  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles,  and  is  divided  into  the  great,  the  fore,  and  the  middle  Toes.  • 

The  outer  palfes  on  near  to  the  Fibula^  or  lelfer  bone  of  the  Leg,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  Liga¬ 
ment  w^hich  ties  together  the  greater,  and  lelfer  bones  of  the  Leg,  it  Ihoots  forth  a  branch,  which 
perforating  the  Ligaments  runs  into  the  Foot,  and  isfeattered  into  the  Mufcles  which  bend  the. 

Toes  of  the  Foot  outward. 

But  the  outer  and  lefs  branch  [Tl]  of  the  Crural-vein  goes  from  that  divilion  of  the  outer  branch, 
which  is  made  near  the  Ham,  to  the  xsp'ptx:  Appendix  oi  the  as  allb  to  the  outer  and  hinder 

part  of  the  T^ibia^  where  fcattering  many  little  branches,  it  goes  to  the  outer  Ankle,  and  at  laft  ends 
in  the  Foot. 

And  this  is  the  univerfal  Hiftory  of  the  Hollow  and  Gate-veins,  where  we  have  perfeded  the 
whole  courfe  of  their  diftributions.  It  feems  yet  to  remain,  that  we  fpeak  of  the  Umbilical,  and 
Arterious  veins.  But  becaufe  the  Umbilical  vein  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  more  notable  propagation 
ilTuing  out  of  the  Gate-vein  •,  and  in  a  man  grown  performs  the  office  of  a  Ligament,  rather  than 
a  vein,  becaufe  it  keeps  the  Liver  in  its  place  ?  as  the  ftories  of  them  do  witnefs,  who  upon  the  cutting 
off,  or  wounding  of  the  Navil,  have  fuddcnly  died,  their  refpiration  being  hindered  by  the  weight  ot 
the  Liver  falling  out  of  its  place, and  pulling  down  the  Diaphragma  or  Midriff  with  itiwe  thought  it  not 
worth  our  pains  to  make  any  more  mention  ot  it  in  this  place.  But  if  any  one  willobftinately  contend 
that  it  is  a  peculiar  vein,  with  arguments  fetcht  out  of  his  own  Brain,  we  know  no  better  counfel  that 
we  can  give  him,  than  to  confult  better  with  his  own  fenfe,  or  if  he  will  contend  further,  to  purge  his 
head  with  Hellebore,  that  that  dimnefs  of  the  eye-fight  may  be  a  little  taken  away.  But  we  lhall  with 
more  convenience  make  mention  of  the  Vena  Aneriofa^  or  Arterial- vein,  in  the  following  Book,  when 
we  fhall  explain  the  hiftory  of  the  Arteria  venofa,  or  venal  Artery,  becaufe  they  are  very  like  one 
another,  and  therefore  the  fame  pains  may  ferve  them  both. 
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This  Table  delineates  the  Hollow-vein,  entire,  and  free  from  all  parts.  Wherein  we  have  marked  the  Trunks, 
and  larger  branches,  with  pretty  great  letters:  but  the  propagations  with  little  ones  i  and  when  they  are  at 
an  end,  with  figures. 


f*  M"*^He  Afcendent  Trunk  of  the  Hollow-vein, 

H  -  the  beginning  whereof  is  about  A,  which 
JIL  notes  the  place,  wherein  the  Liver  Jhould 
(land  in  the  proportion  of  this  figure,  the  end  about 
D.  For  it  pajfes  on  undivided  from  the  convex  part 
of  the  Liver,  about  which  it  fcatters  little  branches. 
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zzi  as  far  as  to  the  Hollow  of  theNeck^h  but  it 

r  ] 

fcatters  fome  propagations,  three  in  number.  The 
firft  ofthefe,  ae  se,  is  called  vena  Phreniea  the  vein 
of  the  Midriff,  which  is  difiributed  on  both  ftdes  into 
the  Midriff  and  Pericardium,  or  Purfe  of  the  Heart 

f  1 

xs 

c 

c 

h  b 

growing  thereto,  as  alfo  into  the  Mediaftinum  or  par¬ 
tition  of  the  Chefi. 

i- Another  is  Vena  Coronaria  the  Crown-vein, 

t  i 

c 

bb,  which  embraces  the  bajis  of  the  heart  in  manner  of 

u 

a  Crown,  difperfing  many  Surcles  to  the  point  of  it. 
The  third  is  the  vein  Azygos,  or  without  a  mate, 
cc,  which  iffuing  out  from  the  right  fide  of  the  HoHow- 
vein,  about  the  heart,  about  the  fifth  Racl^bone  of 
the  Chefi,  goes  down  near  to  the  right  fide  of  the  Bfac^ 

X 

c  c 

y 

bones,  as  far  as  to  the  fecond  almofi  of  the  Loins. 

a 

ddd 

There  are  ten  propagations  ddd  from  this,  fent  to  as 
many  bony  difiances  of  the  ribs  which  are  called  Inter- 
collales  inferiores,  the  lower  veins  betwixt  the  ribs. 

B 

Shews  how  the  Trunks  A  D  is  bowed  toward  the 

right  fide,  becaufe  ofthefituation  of  the  heart. 

I 

,C 

The  orifice  of  the  Hollow-vein  reaching  into  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

2 

2 

D 

The  divifwn  of  the  Afcendent  Trunk  about  the  Hol¬ 

j 

EE 

low  of  the  Neck^,  into  two  branches  EE,  which  they 
call  fubclaviae,  or  the  veins  under  the  Collar-bones. 

From  thefe  arife  many  propagations,  fo\pie  iffuing  from 
the  lower,  others  from  the  upper  part  tf  them. 

Out  of  the  lower  part  iffue  five.  The  firft  is 
called  Intercoftalis  fuperior  the  upper  vein  between 

F 

c 

the  ribs,  e,  and  fcatters  two  Surcles  H,  to  the  difian¬ 
ces  of  the  three  upper  ribs.  The  fecond  //  mamma- 

ff 

•v 

ria  the  vein  of  the  dugs,  g,  which  defeending  under 
the  brefi-bone,  as  far  as  to  the  jirait  Mufcles  of  the 

Abdomen,  is  inoculated  10,  with  the  Fpigafirick^ 
vein  climbing  upward,  giving  furcles  to  the  grifily 
difiances  of  the  true  ribs,,  as  alfo  to  the  Mediaftinum, 

e 

and  Mufcles  that  lie  upon  the  Brefi,  The  third  cal¬ 

C 

h 

led  Mediaftina,  h,  is  diffeminated  into  the  Media¬ 
ftinum,  or  partition  of  the  Chefi.  The  fourth  ver- 

i 

tebralis,  or  the  vein  of  the  Racl^bones,  i,  climbs  up 
through  the  holes,  that  are  bored  in  the  tranfverfe 

G 

ti 

proceffes  of  the  Rack^bones  of  the  Neck^,  difiributing 
fprings  to  the  Mufcles,  that  lie  upon  the  RaeJ^bones. 
The  fifth  is  called  Cervicalis  or  the  vein  of  the  hin¬ 

'  f  » 

0 

1 

der  part  of  the  Nocl\,  1,  difiributed  into  the  Mufcles, 
feated  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bacl^fide  of  the  neckband 

H 

1 

on  the  upper  part  of  the  Chefi.  Out  of  the  upper  part 

K 

iffue  three.  The  firft  U  Jugular  is  interna,  the  inner 

K  . 

m 

vein  of  the  Hollow  of  the  Neck^,  m,  which  having  fent 

over  jmall  fprigs  from  it  its  outer  branch  to  the  Chops, 
and  region  of  the  Far,  is  joined  by  the  inner  all  the 
way  to  the  AxicnzC2imus,  or  feepy  Artery,  and  is 

V 

divided  near  to  the  skull  into  two  branches  called  En- 
ctiphdXkioroftheBrain,  ^ySpigeliusi  of  which  the, 

T 

n 

hindmoft  and  greater,  n,  having  entred  into  the 

1  skidl  through  the  fecond  hole  of  the  Howl-bone,  is  in- 

which 


ts  nearer  to 


From  this  finus  many  little  veins^  which  they  call 
Dudfus,  are  reacht  forth  to  both  fdes. 

Here  the  fubclavian  vein  tak^s  on  it  the  name  of 
Axillaris  or  the  vein  of  the  Armpit^  and  is  divid^ 
into  two  branches,  the  Cephalick^G,  and  the  Bafilick^ 
I.  Bnt  before  this  divijion  it  fcatters  two  twigs :  the 
firft  called  fcapularis  interna,  or  the  inner  vein  of  the 
fhoulder  blade,  y,  ot/ier  Scapulatis  externa,  the 
outer  blade  vein  the  Baflich^vein  alfo  I,  before  it 
enters  the  Arm,  propagates  two  5  one  called  Tho- 
racica  fuperior,  the  upper  Cheji-vein,  e,  which  is 
difiributed  through  the  infide  of  the  TeEtoral  Mufcle, 
and  in  women,  through  the  Vugs  :  the  other  called 
Thoracica  inferior,  the  lower  Cheft-vein,  which 
defending  along  the  fide  of  the  Chf,  goes  to  the 
Mufcle  called  Anifcalptor. 

The  Cephalick-  vein,  which,  before  its  divifwn, 
fends  away  a  fprig,  v',  into  the  Mufcle  deltoides,  and 
another  0,  into  the  Mufcle  of  the  Cubit. 

When  the  Cephalick^  vein  comes  to  the  joint  of  the 
Cubit,  at  the  outer  bunching  forth  of  the  Arm, it  is  cut 
into  three  branches  The  Hrft,  i,  or  deep  and  middle 
one  goes  to  the  Mujcles  arifingfrom  the  faid  protube^ 
ration.  The  fecond,  k,  or  inner  goes  to  the  making 
of  the  vein  called  Mediana  h.  The  third  /u,  or  outer 
is  carried  obliquely,  v,  by  the  radius  or  leffer  bone  of 
the  Cubit  to  the  outfide  of  the  Arm,  and  fo  creeping 
on  obliquely  all  the  way,  when  it  is  come  to  the  root  of 
the  wrjji,  it  is  joined  with  a  little  branch  of  the  Ba- 
filick^vein,  t,  and  mak^s  the  vein  called  Salvatella. 

The  Bafilick-vein,  which  on  the  right  hand  is  cal¬ 
led  Hepatica,  or  of  the  Liver,  on  the  left  Lienaris,  of 
the  Spleen.  This  before  its  divif  on  fends  out  a  Surcle, 
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0,  t9  the  heads  of  the  mufcks  of  the  Cubit  j  and  then 
another  notable  one  tt,  rphich  being  carried  down  ob¬ 
liquely  ,  bejlows  its  furcles  upon  the  Mufcles  that 
arifefrom  the  outer  protuberation  of  the  arm, 

The  divifion  of  the  BaftlickJ^ein  K,  into  two  bran- 
ches^the  one  called  Profundus  or  the  deep  one^the  other 
Subcutaneus,  or  branch  under  the  skin.  The  deep 
one  L,  when  it  comes  to  the  bending  of  the  Cubit^  U 
divided  into  two^  M,  one  of  which  called  Radieus  N, 
at  the  Radieus  orlejfer  bone  of  the  Cubit  i  the  other 
calledCnhltQus^  O,  at  the  greater  bone  of  the  Cubit ^ 
goes  to  the  hand, 

Subcutaneus,  or  the  branch  next  under  the  skin  P, 
near  to  the  inner  protuberation  of  the  arm  is  divided^ 
Q,  into  two  other  ^  of  which  the  inner  R,  together  with 
the  inner  branch  of  the  Cephalkky.^  mak^s  up  the  vein 
‘Mcdiana  A,  which  is  likewife  divided  into  two  bran¬ 
ches  ^the  outer  of  which  p,  is  called  by  /owe  Cephalica 
manus,  and  goes  to  the  Thumbs  the  inner  o',  to  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers :  The  outer  S,  going  to  the 
wrifij  is  joined  toward  the  little  finger  with  the  outer 
branch  of  the  Cephalickvein  about  r. 

The  little  valves^  which  are  found  in  the  veins  of 
the  joints^  are  handfomely  cut  out  hercj  as  it  were  to  be 
feen  through. 

The  dependent  Trunkyf  the  HolIow*vein  which  be¬ 
gins  about  the  Region  of  the  Liver  T,  and  ends  about 
the  fifth  Rack^hone  of  the  loins  V,  There  are  four 
twigs  growing  from  this,^hefirji  u,  called  Adipofa 
or  fatty  vein  dijiributed  to  the  membrane  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  The  fecond  ^  the  emulgent  going  to  the  Kid¬ 
ney,  The  third ,  prseparans  vas,  the  preparing- 
vejfel  ■»  the  right  o>^e  x-^arifing  out  of  the  Trunks  T  V, 
the  left  I-  out  of  the  left  Emulgent  foth  afterward  go¬ 
ing  into  the  Tejiicles  a'.  The  fourth  is  the  three  Lutn- 
bares  or  loin-veins^  444. 

The  divifion  of  the  Vefcendent  TrunkJV-i  into  the 
two  Iliacal  branches  XX,  both  which  are  again  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  other^  an  inner  one  T^and  an  outer  Z.But 
before  this  divifion  two  propagations  are  iff ued  forth ^ 
Mufcula  lumbalis,  or  the  Mufcle-vein  of  the  loins  5, 
and  Sacra,  or  the  Holy-vein  0  , 

The  Inner  lliacal-vein ,  before  it  goes  out  of  the 


.  j. 
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Peritoneum,  or  rim  of  the  belly^  /hoots  out  two  propa^ 
gations.thefirji  called  Glutaea  7,  and  the  fecond  Hy- 
pogaftrica  8.  The  remainder  of  it  paffing  through 
the  Peritoneum,  is  (pent  upon  the  infide  of  the 
Thigh, 

,  The  outer  Iliacal  vein  lik^wije  before  its  going 
forth  of  the  Peritoneum  fcatters  three  propagations  > 
Thefirji  calledEpi^zMcdi  p,  going  into  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Epigajirium^  and  the  flrait  ones  of  the  Abdo¬ 
men,  where  they  are  joined  by  Anaftomofis,  or  inocu¬ 
lation  1  o.  The  fecond  called  Pudenda,  1 1 ,  jlpent  upon 
the  frivy  Farts,  The  third  Goxalis,  i2yUpon  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Hip, 

Here  the  outer  Iliacal  vein  having  pa(i  through  the 
Peritoneum  or  rim  of  the  Belly  enters  the  Crus,  and 
begins  to  be  called  the  Crural  Trunk  T,  that  is  undi¬ 
vided  as  far  as  to  the  lower  heads  of  the  Thigh, 
But  it  reaches  forth  four  propagations  before  its  dtvi- 
fiton.  The  firjii^y  is"  called  Saphena,  which  creeps 
through  the  infide  of  the  Legy  under  the  skjn  as  far  ai 
to  the  ends  of  the  Toes,  Another  14,  called  Ifchia  is 
firead  out  into  the  skfii  upon  the  Hip-bone,  The  third 
15,  named  Mufcula  isfent  to  the  Mufcles y  which 
extend  the  Leg,  The  fourth  1 6ynamed  Poplitea  //  di^ 
jiributed  into  the  Calf  of  the  Leg, 

The  vein  Saphena  alfo  fcatters  from  it  Jelf  four 
fnrcleSythefirfi  17,  into  the  upper  part  oftheskin  of 
the  infide  of  the  thigh :  the  fecond  iB  about  the  med¬ 
dle  of  the  thigh:  the  third  ip  into  the  kpee:  the 
fourth  20  is  carried  forward  and  backward  to  the 
middle  of  the  Leg, 

The  divifion  of  the  Crural  Trunks  near  to  the  two^ 
lower  heads  of  the  thigh  into  an  innet  branch  ©  and 
an  outer  one  A, 

The  inner  dtftributes  little  branches  to  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Calf  2 1,  and  then  runs  down  under  the  inner 
ankj t  to  the  great  Toe  22. 

The  outer  prefently  is  cleft  inid  two  branches  ,  an 
inner  one  Ay  and  an  outer  U,  That  is  /pent  wholly 
upon  the  Mufcles  of  the  Calf  this  pajfes  on  near  to  the 
Fibula  or  iffer  bone  of  the  Legy  through  the  outer  and 
back^fide  of  the  Legi 
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T  R  A  c  T-  If- 

cos^ce-R^i:?^  ths  arteries. 


'  C  H  A  P.  L 

Shews  the  upper  or  afcendcnt  *trunl{^  of  the  great  Artery^  with  its  propagations 

that,  are  dtftributed  through  the  Head, 

Here  is  I'lo  controvCrfie  among  Writers  of  Anatomy  concerning  the  number  and  The  Original 
original  of  the  Arteries,  but  an  unanimous  cohfent,  that  all  the  propagations, 
which  are  fcattercd  throughout  the  body,  take  their  rife  from  one,  which  they 
call  Aorta^  and  that  this  is  derived  out  of  the  Heart.  But  the  Heart  confiding 
of  two  fum  or  cavities,  a  right  and  a  left  one ,  this  great  Artery  grows  out  of 
the  left  or  ventricle  A],  where  it  is  largcll,- ^^^d  more  hard,  andgrifly 

than  elfewhere.  But  as  foon  as  it  is  grown  out,  and  before  it  fall  out  of  the 
Tericardium  or  Purfe  of  the  Heart,  it  prefently  propagates  two  fmall  fprigs 
[a  a]  one  of  each  fide,  which  they  call  ArterU  CoronarU^  the  Crown  Arteries,  Artena  Cor»‘ 
becaufe  together  with  the  FenaCoronalis^  or  Crown  Vein,  they  compafs  the  of  the  Heart 
manner  of  a  Crown,  and  from  thefe  many  propagations  are  fcattered  downward  all  along  the  Heart. 

But  they  are  more  and  greater  about  the  left  than  the  right  ventricle,  as  we  have  alfo  formerly  faid 
concerning  the  Vein,  bccaufe  the  Heart  needs  a  greater  plenty  of  bloud  on  that  fide,  as  which  beats 
with  a  perpetual  and  more  violent  motion,  wherein  more  bloud  is  digefted  than  the  right  fmm  or 
ventricle  does  :  yet  that  propagation  is  bigger  and  longer,  which  arifes  out  of  the  right  fide  of  the 

Artery  :  fometimes  alfo  there  is  onely  one,  at  whofe  orifice  a  little  valve  is  found.  Thofe  propaga¬ 
tions  being  thus  diffeminated,  the  Artery  afeends  fomewhat  under  the  oi  the  vena  Arteriofa  ^  ^ 

or  Arterial  vein,  and  pierces  through  the  Fericardium,  and  having  got  above  it,  is  cleft  [Bj  into 
two  branches,  which  becaufe  of  their  natural  greatnefs  we  will  call  Trunks  ,  and  becaufe  one  afeends 
rC^  and  the  other  runs  downward  [^Qj  that  fhall  be  the  afeendent  Trunk,  this  the  defeendent.  two  Trunks. 
Yet  the  defeendent  and  lower  one  is  bigger  by  much  than  the  upper,  becaufe  that  ferves  more  parts  what  prts 
than  this :  For  the  afeendent  one  goes  onely  to  fome  parts  oftheCheft,  to  the  Head  and  Arms  i  but  both 
the  lower  to  very  many  parts  of  the  Cheft,  to  all  the  lowefl  belly  and  the  legs.  That  therefore  we  ^  “ 
may  treat  of  the  great  Artery  with  more  perfpicuity,  we  will^firft  fhew  the  afeendent  Trunk,  and  its  order  of 
progrefs  through  the  Cheft  and  Headi  and  after  that  its  branehes  diftributed  through  the  arms,  that  which  is 
Then  we  will  fall  upon  the  defeendent  one,  and  explain  the  manner  of  its  diftribution  through  the  to  be  faid. 
Cheft,  and  loweft  belly,  and  laftly  through  the  legs.  _  • 

The  Afeendent  therefore  or  upper  Trunk  of  the  Aorta\0~\^  being  faftened  to  the  ,  or 

Gullet,  elimbs  upward  betwixt  the  rough  Artery,  and  hollow  Vein,  and  the  mediajiinum  or  partition 
of  the  Cheft.  Which  fituation  of  it  they  ought  diligently  toobferve,  who  defire  to  know  the  rea- 
fon  of  that  Aphorifm,  which  is  the  four  and  twentieth  of  the  fifth  Sedion  in  Hippocrates:  For  fays 
he,  cold  things,  as  Snow  and  Ice  are  enemies  to  thebreft,  provoke  Coughs,  and  caufe  eruptions  of 
bloud,  and diftillations.  Truly  they  are  enemies  to  thebreft,  becaufe  whilcft  they  are  fwallowed 
down  through  the  Gullet,  they  cool  the  rough  Artery  that  lies  next  to  it,  together  with  the  Gullet, 
which  part  being  of  it  felfcold,  does  cafily  take  harm  from  fo  violent  a  cold :  hence  the  Cough, 
and  other  difeafes  of  thebreft  follow  one  another  in  along  row.  But  ilTues  of  bloud  happen  in 
like  manner,  the  great  Artery  being  cooled,  whereby  the  vital  Spirits  and  the  bloud  are  driven  back 
to  the  Heart,  and  from  thence  are  fent  up  forcibly  to  the  Head,  which  being  ftuffed,  eruptions  of 
bloud  are  caufed  by  its  dropping  forth  at  the  Noftrils,  as  alfo  Catarrhs  and  Diftillations,  if  being  dri-  ■  n 

ven  down  undigefted  to  the  inferiour  parts.  And  hence  alfo  a  reafon  may  be  rendered,  why  f(Ai^ 
upon  drinking  of  cold  water  after  vehement  motions  andexcrcife  of  body,  haveprefently  beenfuf- 

focated,thepalFon  of  the  heart,  and  grievous  fwounings  following  thereupon.  For  the  Artery  be¬ 
ing  vehemently  cooled,  the  bloud  is  congealed,  aswellthat  which  was  in  the  Aorta  or  great  Artery, 
as  that  which  abides  in  the  Hearts  from  whence  happen  at  firft  fearful  fymptoms,  and  then  fuddeh 
death.  But  we  have  feen  in  thefe  men,  that  a  vein  being  opened,  the  bloud  hath  come  out  thick, 
and  cold,  and  with  very  great  difficulty,  whence  alfo  we  have  not  found  a  more  preiCnt  remedy  for 
them,  than  fuch  things,  as  by  rcafon  of  the  thinnefs  of  their  parts  have  a  power  of  dinolving  the 
clots  of  bloud.  Hence  alfo  a  reafon  may  be  given,  why  in  burning  Fevers  the  Tongue  beconiCs 
black,  and  the  difeafed  can  hardly  fwallow.  For  although  it  be  true  (which  is  the  caule  commonly 
alfigned)  that  many  vapours  arc  fent  up  from  the  whole  body  to  the  _head»  yet  we  may  alcribc  a 
main  caufe  of  this  blacknefs  to  the  nearnefs  of  the  Artery,  which  being  fet  on  hre  and  inflamed, 
procures  much  mifehief  to  the  Gullet,  and  confequently  to  the  Tongue  it  felf.  ^  »  1  •  a 

But  the  afeendent  Trunk,  whileft  it  paffes  thus  upWaj'ds,  is  divided  into  the  two  lubdavian  Arte-  The  divifroii 
ries  r  DDl,  of  which  one  runs  to  the  right  fide,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  They  are  called  juhdavU  of  tlie  ajeen- 
as  long  as  they  are  in  the  Cheft,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  fubclavian  veinsare  fo  called  becaufe  they 
run  under  the  davicuU  or  collar-bones :  but  as  foon  as  ever  they  are  fallen  out  of  the  cheft,  they 
change  their  name,  and  are  called  AxiVares  |_E].  From  both  the  lubdavian  Arteries,  when  they  The  fubcla- 
have  attained  to  the  firft  rib  (for  before  that  they  fend  forth  no  propagations)  many  (prigs  illue  our,  vian  Artene,. 

as  well  from  their  upper  as  lower  part;  From  the  lower,  ilfues  the  upper  Intcrcoftal  Artery,  or  Inter- 
^  Krr  2  cofalU 


mtirMul--  [b],  which  being  faftned  to  the  roots  of  the  ribs,  beftows  particular  b^s  upon 

pTmr,  -the  uV  the  difta^es  of  the  four  uppermoft  which  run  under  the  ribs,  tcgete  with  the  veins,  as  far  as  to  the 
artery  be-  from  which  propagations  are  difperfed  into  the  marrow  of  the  back,  and  the  neighbouring 

tween  the  ribs  °  ^he  upper  part  iffues  firft  that  which  is  commonly  called  Cervkalps,  or  the  Artery  of 

yeytebraliSi  the  but  better  of  the  rack-bones,  which  arifes  more  backward,  and  toward  the 

artery  of  the  .  the  rack-bones,  and  afeending- obliquely,  near  to  the  feventh  rack-bone  of  the  neck,  like  the 

rack-bones.  paffes  through  the  holes  of  the  tranfverfe  proceffes,  and  upper  rack-bones  of  the  neck, 

where  it  (hoots  out  many  propagations  which  enter  the  fpinal  marrow  through  the  common  holes, 
at  which  the  nerves  go  out.  It  fends  alio  a  pretty  company  to  the  mufcles  ^that  are  feated  on  the 
back-fide  of  the  neck,  and  afeends  to  the  nowl-bone  together  with  the  vein ,  through  whofe  hril 
notable  hole,  by  which  the  fpinal  marrow  defeends  out  of  the  head,  it  enters  the  skulL  After  this  it 
is  joined  with  its  fellow  of  the  other  fide  under  the  fpinal  marrow,  which  remains  yet  in  the  skull,  and 
fo  runs  ftrait  forwards,  under  the  middle  of  the  bajiso^  the  brains  but  when  it  hath  now  attained 
to  the/ef^*  or  faddle  of  the  w’edg-bone,  upon  which  the  phlegmatick  glandule  lies,  it  is  divided  into 
two  branches,  a  right  and  a  lett  one,  both  which  at  the  fide  of  the  faddlc  creep  to  tl^ 
nerves,  where  being  broken  on  both  fidesinto  an  infinite  number  of  furcles,  they  are  difperfed  betwixt 
the  firft  and  fecond  pair  of  the  nerves,  and  fblden  together  with  the  thin  membrane,  make  that 
M/t)nmYiaythe  plication  of  veffels  called  plexus  Choroides.  The  next  is  or  artery  of  the  paps  [dj, 

artery  of  the  which  being  retled:ed  under  the  breft-bonc  faccompanied  with  the  mammary  vein)  delcends  ^long 
paps.  jfs  tides,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  grille  called  £nfi'formis^^  or  the  breli-blade,  about  the  fid es  thereof 

goes  out  of  the  cheft,  and  running  under  the  right  mufcles  of  the  abdomen.,  deicends  directly  through 
the  lower  fide  of  them,  and  at  length  near  the  navel,  is  joined  by  anafiomofu^  or  inoculation  [_x  j  with 
the  Epigaftrick  Artery  plying  upward  [i^.  But  before  it  leaves  the  cheft  it  fcatters  particular  bran¬ 
ches  to  the  fix  diftances  betwixt  the  grilles  of  the  feven  true  ribs,  which  branches  determine  together 
with  the  grifles.  A  third  [^e^  is  otherwife  called  Mufcula  the  Mulcle-artery,  but  might  be  better  and 
ctYvicAlii,  the  fnore  ftridtly  named  Cervicalis^  being  it  isdifleminated  into  the  Mufcles  that  are  placed  in  the  region 
artery  of  the  Qf  as  far  as  to  the  or  nowl  of  the  head.  _  ,  .  j  . 

Thefe  branches  being  fent  out,  thefubclavian  artery  goes  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  cheft,  and  getting 
above  the  firft  ribs  tends  obliquely  to  the  arm-pit,  and  fo  makes  the  axillary  artery  [^E  J  which  after¬ 
ward  is  fpread  into  the  arm.  But  before  that  it  fcatters  fome  propagations,  and  from  its  lower  part 
three,  of  which  the  firft  is  fcapularvs  interna.,  the  inner-blade  Artery  [_l3  which  goes  to  the  mufcles  on 
the  hollow  fide  of  the  Ihoulder-blade.  Another  is  T'horadc^  fuperior.,  the  upper  cheft-artery  [g  J  which 
goes  to  the  pe(3:oral  mufcle,  that  leads, the  fhoulder  forward  to  the  breft,  and  the  other  mufcles  that 
lie  upon  the  breft,  and  is  a  pretty  big  one.  The  third  is  T^horacica  inferior.,  xht  lower  artery  of  the 
cheft  fhT  which  is  alfbalarge  one,  and-running  down  all  along  the  fide  of  the  cheft,  is  thegreateft 
part  of  it  fcattered  into  the  broad  mufcle  called  LatiJJimus,  which  moves  the  fhoulder  backward  from 
the  breft.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  axillary  Artery  arifes  one  called  fcapularis  externa.,  the  outer 
blade-artery  ni,  which  cjimbing  up  to  the  top  of  the  fhoulder  is  dilfeminated  into  the  Mufcles  that 
cover  the  gibbous  fide  of  the  fhoulder-blade.  The  remaining  part  of  the  axillary  artery  paffes  on  in 
company  of  the  Bafilick  vein  to  the  arm,  upon  all  which  it  is  afterward  fpent,  or  whofe  diflribution  wc 

will  fpeak  in  the  following'Chapter.  .  ^  ^  ^ 

That  which  remains  yet  of  the  afeendent  Trunk  being  fuftained  with  uitihymiu  near  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  breft-bone,  is  divided  into  two  branches  [MM]  which  they  call  carotides  orfiporaUs., 
the  fleepy  arteries,  becaufe  they  being  obftrudf  ed,  or  any  way  ftopt,  we  prefently  fall  afleep  '•>  of  which 
Valuerda  witneffes  in  Anatom,  lib.  <5.  c.  1 1 .  that  ^ealdus  Columbus  made  trial  in  a  young  man,  among 
a  great  company  of  men.  They  are  unequal  in  bignefs,  the  right  one  being  much  thicker  than  the 
left,  but  they  tend  dire6tly  upward,  being  carried  along  the  fides  of  the  neck,  and  faftned  to  the 
rough  artery,  and  to  the  internal  jugular  veins ,  by  the  benefit  of  a  membrane,  and  when  they  are 
come  to  the  cups,  are  divided  into  two  branches  [N]  of  which  one  is  the  outer,  the  other  the  inner 
one  :  that  is  the  lefs,  this  is  the  greater.  The  outer  [O]  fends  propagations  [t]  to  the  cheeks  and 
mufcles  of  the  face  i  then  when  it  is  come  to  the  ear,  it  is  divided  in  twain  i  for  one  branch  [r]  of  it 
the  f^oes  to  the  back  fide  of  the  ear,  from  which  two  branches  under  the  ear  enter  the  nethdr  jaw  through 
face  °  the  firft  hole  of  it,  that  is  feated  at  his  proceffes,  and  throughout  the  length  thereof  are  diffeminated 
into  the  roots  of  all  the  lower  teeth ,  that  which  remains,  going  out  at  the  fecond  hole,  which  is  pla¬ 
ced  at  the  chin,  is  fcattered  into  the  lip.  The  outer  branch  [q]  creeps  through  the  Temples  and 
The  inner,  or  fore-head,,  and  is  fpent  upon  the  mufcles  of  the  face.  The  inner  branch  [P]  of  the  fleepy  artery,  or 
branch  of  the  arteriaEncephalica,  the  brain-artery,  is  carried  into  the  chops  j  and  having  fcattered  fome  propaga- 
brain.  tions  to  the  tongue  and  throttle ,  is  divided  about  the  bajjs  of  the  skull,  into  two  unequal  branches, 

to  wit,  a  greater  and  a  leffer  one.  The  leffer  and  hindmoft  [s]  is  carried  together  with  the  greater 
Encephalick  branch  of  the  internal  Jugular-vein,  to  the  back-fide  of  the  skull,  enters  through  the  fe¬ 
cond  hole  of  the  occipitium  or  nowl-bone,  and  goes  into  the  jinus  or  canale  of  the  thick  membrane. 
The  greater  and  more  forward  [t]  having  entered  the  cavity  of  the  skull  through  a  hole  made  on 
purpofe  for  it  in  the  temple-bone,  and  attained  tothefaddle  of  the  wedge-bone,  going  every  where 
under  the  hard  membrane  s  firft  of  all  propagates  a  branch  on  both  fides  into  the  fide  of  the  thick 
membrane,  then  in  Beafts  fcattering  an  infinite  number  of  furcles  makes  the  Rete  mirahile  or  wonder¬ 
ful  net,  which  indeed  may  be  found  in  a  Man  too,  but  it  is  very  little,  and  feems  buta  fhadow  in  re- 
fpedf  of  that  in  Beafts.  Thefe  furcles  being  thus  placed  it  pierces  through  the  thick  membrane  of  the 
brain,  and  having  got  out  of  it,  fends  another  propagation  out  of  the  skull,  through  the  fecond  hole 
of  the  wedge-bone  to  the  eye  and  its  mufcles,  as  alfo  to  the  temple  mufcle,  that  lifts  up  the  lower  jawi 
and  then  going  ftraight  up  to  the  fide  of  the  phlegmatick  glandule,  it  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
A  fubdivifion  an  outer,  and  an  inner.  The  inner  is  joined  with  its  fellow  of  the  other  fide,  and  being  joined  they 

of  the  greater,  arc  wafted  into  many  little  arteries,  which  arc  difperfed  through  the  thin  membrane,  and  the  very 
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T  R  A  c  T*'  II.  Concerning  the  Arteries.  it 

fubftancc  of  the  brain,  to  the  original  of  the  optick  nerves.  The  outer  being  refleded  and  fuftained 
with  the  thin  membrane,  goes  into  the  forward  ventricle  of  the  brain  v  being  divided  into  many  fur- 
cles,  which  are  united  with  thofe  little  arteries  which  arife  from  the  vMebralis  or  artery  of  the  rack- 
bones  sfome  with  thofe  which  the  vertebral  artery  fcatters  through  the  hafrs  of  the  head  under  the 
brain,  but  others  with  thofe  which  it  diffcminates  through  the  thin  membrane  and  fubftance  of  the 
brain,  together  with  which  they  make  the  plexus  choroides. 


•  CHAP.  II. 

Declares  the  Hijhy  of  the  Axillary  Artery^  being  dijirihuted  though  the  Arm,  < 

THe  Axillary  Artery  therefore  when  it  is  come  to  the  arm,  taking  the  name  of  the  Arm-trunk  srachUlhtm- 
[FF]  is  carried  in  one  undivided  ftock,  beyond  the  bent  of  the  cubit  through  the  infide  of  cus,  the  trunk 
the  arm,difperfingfome  finall  propagations  on  both  fides  to  the  mufclcs  that  lie  on  the  in-  of  the  arm. 
fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.  But  it  goes  fall  by  the  inner  or  deep  branch  of  the  Bafilick  Fein, 
as  an  unfeparable  companion  of  it,  whofe  condud  and  Heps  it  every  where  follows.  But  prcfently 
falling  down  by  the  back-fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  arm ,  where  the  mufcles  which  extend  the 
cubit  ftick  to  it,  it  fends  forth  two  propagations  [1  and  m]  the  lower  of  which  is  a  very  notable  one, 
and  fo  it  is  writhed  back  toward  the  bent  of  the  cubit,  and  having  attained  thereunto  it  reaches  out 
twofurcles[nn3  one  of  each  fide,  fo  manifeft,  that  the  pulfe  is  there  oftentimes  evidently  enough 
perceived.  Then  going  under  the  bent  of  the  cubit,  through  the  infide  of  it,  and  finking  down  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  mufcles  that  bend  the  fecond  and  third  bones  of  the  four  fingers,  it  is  cut  [G]  into  xhe  divifion 
two  notable  branches,  one  of  which  is  an  outer,  tfie  other  an  inner  one.  The  outer  [H]  is  carried  thereof  into 
along  the  radius^  or  lefler  bone  of  the  cubit  (whence  I  call  it  Radius )  and  goes  diredtiy  to  the  wrift,  in  branches, 
which  place  Phyficians  feel  the  pulfe,  it  being  very  manifeft,  by  reafonthat  the  artery  lies  next  un- 
der  the  skin.  But  not  far  from  the  root  of  the  wrift  it  (hoots  out  a  little  branch  [o]  which  runs 
under  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles  which  extend  the  thumb,  into  the  outfide  of  the  hand,  and  is  fpent 
upon  the  mufcles,  which  are  placed  betwixt  the  firft  bone  of  the  thumb,  and  that  of  the  after-wrift, 
which  fupports  the  fore-finger.  This  branch  being  propagated,  going  under  the  inner  annular  li¬ 
gament  of  the  wrift,  and  the  broad  tendon  of  the  palm  mufcle,  it  is  divided  into  three  branches  [ppp3 
like  the  vein  and  nerve  that  are  its  companions.  The  firft  of  thefe  goes  to  the  infide  of  the  thumb, 
the  fecond  to  the  infide  of  the  fore-finger,  and  the  third  to  that  of  the  middle.  The  firft  and  fecond 
are  each  of  them  parted  into  two  branches  h  the  third  is  undivided.  The  inner  branch  of  the  trunk  The  innet 
of  the  arm  [1]  runs  ftrait  along  the  ulna  or  greater  bone  of  the  cubit  (and  for  that  reafon  I  call  it  branch. 
Cubiteus)  and  is  difperfed  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  But  it  is  fo  hidden  among  the  mufcles,  that  it 
is  hardly  perceived  to  beat,  unlefs  in  lean  folks  j  and  therefore  Phyficians  always  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  outer  branch  when  they  feel  the  pulfe  in  the  wrift.  But  it  paifes  on  under  the  tranfverfe  ligament 
of  the  wrift,  and  the  tendon  of  the  palm  mufcle,  in  company  of  a  vein  and  nerve,  and  fcatters  two 
branches  into  the  little  finger,  as  many  into  the  ring  finger,  and  one  into  the  outfide  of  the  middle. 


CHAP.  III. 

Shews  the  Inferiour  orDefeendentfrunh^of  the  great  Artery^  and  the  propagation  thereof 

through  the  middle  and  loweji  Bellies, 

WE  have  faid^bovc,  that  the  great  Artery  [A^  as  foon  as  it  is  gotten  above  the  Pericardium 
or  Purfe  of  the  Heart,  is  divided  [_B3  into  two  branches  i  of  which  one  goes  upward,  the 
other  defeends  to  the  parts  below.  We  have  already  handled  the  upper  branch  i  it  re¬ 
mains  that  wc  explain  the  other  alfo. 

Thedefcendent  trunk  thereof  [  Q^l  anfwering  in  proportion  to  the  ftock  of  a  Tree,  is  carried  down  j  r  ’ 

to  the  fifth  rack-bone  of  the  chelt,  and  declining  fomewhat  to  the  left  cleaves  to  that  fide  of  the  body 
of  the  rack-bones,  and  fo  defeends  leifurely.  When  it  has  now  paft  the  midrilf  through  that  divi-  progrefs. 
fion  refembling  a  femi-ckcle,  which  is  betwixt  the  produdions  of  the  feptum  tranfverjum  ox  midriff^ 
prefcntly  it  runs  out  by  the  rack-bones  of  the  loins,  leaning  upon  the  middle  of  their  body,  till  it  come 
to  the  laft  of  them,  where  near  to  the  Os  facrum  it  is  divided  [R3  two  notable  branches  [SS3 
which  with  our  Anatomifts  we  will  call  Iliaca^  the  Iliacal  arteries  trom  their  fituation.  In  this  )our-  Its  propaga- 
ney  it  fcatters  many  propagations  from  it  felf,  which  are  very  worthy  to,  be  diligently  obferved,  be-  cions, 
caufe  from  thence  we  may  eafily  give  a  reafon  of  many  accidents  in  Difeafes.  But  they  are  in  number 
eight,  the  Intercoftal  arteries,  the  two  Phrenic^  or  arteries  of  the  midriff,  theCoeliacal  one,  then  the 
upper  Mefenterick,  the  two  emulgents,  as  many  fperraatical  ones,  at  laft  the  lower  Mefenterick,  and 
the  Lumbares^  or  arteries  of  the  loins.  Of  thefe  the  Intercoftals  are  fcattered,  whileft  the  trunk  is 
yet  in  the  cheft’^  the  reft,  whileft  it  paffes  on  through  the  loweft  Belly.  But  fome  of  them  accom¬ 
pany  the  branches  of  the  gate-vein,  as  the  Coeliacal,  and  both  the  Mefenterical  arteries,  others  thofe 
of  the  hollow  vein,  as  the  reft.  Now  we  will  treat  of  thefe  in  order,  begining  from  the  Intercoftals 
or  arteries  between  the  ribs,  which  are  placed  uppermoft.  Prefently  therefore  after  thedefcendent 
trunk  [Qj  is  iffued  forth,  from  its  backfidcit  fends  over  little  branches  on  both  fides  to  thedi- 
ftancesofthe  eight  lower  ribs,  which  they  call  Intercoftalesinferiores^  the  lower  arteries  between  the  Rtercoflales 
ribs  [uuu3  in  rcfpcdfofthe  upper  Intercoftal,  of  which  we  havefpoken  above.  Thefe  adociating  ferims^  thcar- 
themfelves  with  the  veins  and  nerves,  of  the  fame  name,  go  ftraight  on  by  the  lower  fide  of  the  ribs  i  cedes  be- 
where  peculiar  fmus  or  channels  are  cut  out  for  them.  But  as  the  Intercoftal .  veins  reach  in  the  true 
ribs  onely  to  the  grifles,  but  in  the  baftard  ones  fomewhat  farther,  to  wit,  to  the  fides  of  the  abdomen^  ^ 
fo  alfo  the  arteries  end  in  them  together  with  the  bony  parts  of  the  ribs,  but  in  thefe  run  out  a  little 

farther; 
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farther  And  thefe  artSTs  fena  over  fome  propagations  through  the  hote  of  th£  nerves  to  the  fpinal 
marrow  and  to  the  mufcles  that  lie  upon  the  rack-bones  of  the  back,  )uft  as  we  have  faid  the  inter- 
roftal  veins  Were  propagated.  But  the  ufe  of  them  is  to  diffufe  the  vital  fpmt,  and  the  blond  to 
the  mufcles  betwixt  the^ribs,  befides  which  they  have  alfo  another  notable  office,'  to  wit,  of  carrying 
down  the  water  and  purulent  matter  that  is  gathered  together  in  the  chell,  into  the  great  artery,  and 
frorthencebythe  emulgent  branches  to  the  bladder.  _  AlthoughI  am  not  ignorant  thatthe  moft 
learned  futoinr  and  others,  who  have  read  before  me  in  this  moft  famous  Umverfity  of  have 

ffiewn  anotha  way  to  their  Auditors  ■,  by  which  either  purulent  matter  or  water  might  be  conveyed 
forth  by  help  of  the  kidneys,  to  wit,  the  vein  fine  fori,  or  without  a  companion,  a  little  branch  whereof 
in  the  left  fide  goes  into  the  emulgent  of  the  left  kidney.  But  this  way  which  we  (hew  through  the 
Intercoftal  arteries,  is  by  much  the  ftiorter  •,  that  I  pafs  by  this,  that  any  matter  heaped  together  may 
be  more  eafily  difpatched  away  through  the  arteries  than  the  veins.  Nor  needs  any  one  here  to  be 
affraid  left  the  vital  fpirits  fhould  be  infeded  from  thefe  excrementitious  and  ill  humours,  whereby 
the  heart  may  incur  fearful  fymptoms  i  when  we  willingly  grant  (which  experience  alfo  hath  often 
taught  us)  that  whilcft  the  corrupt  matter  is  emptied  out  by  the  urine,  the  fick  parties  have  often 
fallenintofitsof  fwouning,  and  other  difeafes',  fometimes  alfo  have  died  fuddenly  when  the  pec¬ 
cant  humour  hath  been  of  too  great  a  quantity,  or  too  bad  a  quality,  and  hath  offered  to  much  vio¬ 
lence  to  Nature,  that  the  heat  and  fpirits  have  been  overcome  therewith.  But  here  a  certain  place  m 
Hippocrates  calls  upon  me  to  explain  it,  which  has  long  and  often  troubled  my  mind.  The  place  is  in 

Coacis  pr^notionihus,  where  he  fays.  They,  who  together  with  the  heart  have  their  whole  lungs  infla¬ 
med  fo  that  it  falls  to  the  fide,  are  deprived  of  motion  all  over-,  and  the  parties  fo  dilealcd  lie  cold, 
fenflefs,and  die  the  fecond  or  third  day.  But  if  this  happen'to  the  lungs  without  the  heart  they  live 
not  fo  long :  yet  fome  alfo  are  preferved.  I  have  often  thought  with  my  felf,  what  Ihould  be  that 
fvmpathvof  the  heart  and  lungs  with  the  brain  and  nerves,  that  from  the  inflammation  ot  thole 
parts  the  Patient  ftiould  be  fo  deprived  of  fenfe  and  motion  all  over,  when  the  hmt  Hipperates 
teacheth  in  the  fame  place,  that  the  difeafed  fuffer  fuch  deprivation  in  that  part,  and  livid  fpots  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  outfide  about  the  rib,  whereabout  the (fo  he  feems  to  call  the  lobes  or  divihon  oi 
the  lungs) being  inflamed  fall  tothefides.  But  if  they  be  notmuch  inflam.ed,  fo  th^at  they  fall  not 
down  to  the  fide-,  he  fays  that  there  is  a  pain  indeed  all  over,  but  no  deprivation  of  fenle  or  motion, 
nor  any  fpots  appear.  Having  deliberated  often  with  my  felf,  at  length  I  came  to  be  of  this  opinion , 
that  there  was  no  other  caufe,  but  the  fympathy  betwixt  thefe  Intercoftal  arteries,  and  the  marrow 
in  the  back-bone.  This  fympathy  arife!  from  thofe  propagations  which  we  told  you  paft  through 
the  holes  of  the  rack-bones  of  the  cheft  into  the  back-bone.  Wherefore  if  the  lungs  and  heart  be  io 
mightily  inflamed,  that  great  plenty  of  bloud  rufti  into  the  great  artery,  whereupon  it  fwells,  as  alio 
thefe  veifels  betwixt  the  ribs,  and  confequently  thofefurcles  whieh  go  to  the  marrow  of  the  back-toei 
truly  it  cannot  be,  but  that  both  the  marrow  and  the  nerves  which  iffue  out  ot  it,  be  compreli ,  trorn 
whence  what  elfe  can  follows  but  the  refolution  of  thofe  parts,  into  which  thofe  nerves  are  implanted, 
and  to  which  they  impart  the  faculty  of  motion  ?  This  opinion  feems  to  me  to  be  wondertully  conhr-' 
med  by  a  certain  pretty  obfervation,  which  the  learned  Cornelius  Gemma  hath  in  his  Book,  Ve  Hemiti- 
ir£o  PejUlenti.  A  certain  ftudious  young  man,  fays  he,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  diieafe,  had 
his  left  eye  lefs  than  the  other.  He  was  pained  in  the  left'fide,  efpecially  all  the  time  the  fit  raged  i 
but  about  the  crifis  or  judication  thereof,  the  artery  of  his  left  leg  being  fwollai  up  was  moved  accor¬ 
ding  to  its  length,  that  being  to  be  feen  by  us  it  feemed  to  be  turned  upward  and  downward  like  a 
Rope  pulled  back.  Who  will  not  here  willingly  confefs,  that  this  matter  was  in  the  arteries,  when 
the  crijis  was  made  by  them?  But  from  this  that  hath  been  faid  a  reafon  may  be  llfo  given  of  another 
obfervation  of  Galen,  which  is  /.4.  Ve  locis  AffeCi.  04.  where  he  fays  thus :  In  a  certain  man  who  was 
troubled  with  a  vehement  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  as  well  the  outer  as  the  inner  parts  of  his  arm, 
from  the  cubit  to  the  very  ends  of  his  fingers  laboured  with  difficulty  of  fenfe,  and  their  motion  alfo 
was  fomewhat  impaired.  In  the  fame  man  alfo  the  nerves  which  are  in  the  firft  and  fecond  diftances 
betwixt  the  ribs,  fuftained  harm.  And  a  Tittle  after, This  man  was  quickly  reftored  tohishealth,towit, 
a  medicin  being  applied  to  the  place  from  whence  the  nerves  iffue  forth,  near  to  the  firft  and  fecond 
fpaces  betwixt  the  ribs.  By  reafon  of  the  fame  branches  betwixt  the  ribs  John  Valeriola,  the  fon  of 
that  Phyfician,  whofe  obfervations  we  have,  being  yet  a  boy,  fuffered  Gonvulfion-fits  in  a  grievous 

Plcuriiic* 

The  arteries  called  Phrenic£  of  the  midriff,  [xx]  are  two  -,  one  of  each  fide,  which  arifing  out  of  the 
Trunk,  prefently  after  it  is  come  forth  of  the  hollow  of  the  cheft,  being  divided  into  more  branches, 
are  feattered  into  the  midriff, but  efpecially  jnto  the  lower  fide  of  it,near  to  the  rack-bones  of  the  back. 
They  fprinkle  fome  fmall  twigs  alfo  into  the  upper  part,  which  afterwards  go  to  the  Pericardium  or 

purfe  of  the  heart,  there  where  it  grows  to  the  midriff.  ^  1  v 

The  Cceliaca  or  Stomach  artery  is  but  one,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  fends  over  branches  t^he  K-oiA./(X, 
that  is  the  Stomach.  This  being  moft  like  to  the  fplenick  branch  of  the  Gate-vein,  affords  many 
branches  to  the  Stomach,  Liver,  Bladder  of  Gall,  Kail,  the  Gut  Vmdenum,  the  beginning  of  the  Jeju- 
mm  or  empty  Gut,  a  part  of  the  Cohn  or  Colick  Gut,  the  Sweet-bread  and  Spleen.  Bur  it  anfes  out 
of  the  fore-fide  of  the  body  of  the  trunk,  and  being  ftaid  up  all  the  way  by  the  upper  part  of  the  lower 
'  membrane  ofthe  Kail,  is  divided  into  two  notable  branches,  but  of  unequal  bignefs-,  one  of  which 
goes  to  the  right  the  other  to  the  left :  that '  is  the  lefs,  this  is  the  greater.  The  right  branch  there¬ 
fore  is  joined  with  the  defeendent  Gate-vein  in  the  Pancreas  or  Sweet-bread,  that  is  placed  under  the 
hinder  part  of  the  ftomach,  and  leaning  there  upon  the  membranes  ofthe  Kail  goes  to  the  Liverj  and 
its  fmallnefs  is  worth  the  taking  notice  of,  if  you  look  upon  the  largenefs  of  the  Liver,  which  the  An¬ 
cients  long  fince,  and  many  at  this  day  have  made  the  Work-houfe  of  the  Bloud.  But  it  is  inferted 
in  the  hollow  part,  near  to  the  trunk  of  the  Gate-vein,  and  is  fo  fmall,  becaufe  that  part  ot  the  Liver 

which  entertains  the  roots  of  the  Gate-vein,  needed  not  a  greater  artery  i  but  the  other  part  which 

hath 
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its 


hath  the  propagations  of  the  hollow  vein, receives  great  plenty  of  vital  fpirits  fent  over  from  the  heart 
through  the  hollow  vein.  Yet  before  it  enters  into  the  liver,  it  diiTeminates  in  the  way  many  furcles,  Propagations 
and  thofe  partly  from  its  upper  fide,  partly  from  its  lower  :  from  the  upper  fide  two,  firfi,  that  which  its  upper 

I  call  Pyloricus^  which  arifes  in  the  midway,  and  being  divided  into  many  little  branches  is  fcattered 
into  the  backlide  of  the  right  orifice  of  the  llomach.  The  outer  is  called  Cyj}k£  gemelU^  the  Twin- 
arteries  of  the  bladder  of  gall,  which  are  two  little  branches,  and  go  into  the  bladder  of  gall,  and 
prefently  are  divided  into  many  propagations.  From  the  lower  fide  likewife  two  arife.  The  firft  is  lower  part. 
Epiplflis  dextra^  or  the  right  kail-artery,  which  is  implanted  into  the  right  fide  of  the  lower  membrane  i . 

of  the  kali,  and  part  of  the  colick  gut  annexed  thereunto.  The  outer  is  cleft  into  two  branches,  of  2. 

which  one  is  called  Intefiinalis^  the  gut-artery,  palfes  on  to  the  dmdenum^znd  the  beginning  of  thejej«- 

or  empty  gut :  the  other  named  the  right  ftomach  and  kail-artery,  fome- 

what  larger  than  the  former,  turns  down  to  the  right  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the  fiomach,  and  being 
fupported  by  the  upper  membrane  of  the  kail,  iifues  out  fome  (hoots  from  the  upper  part  to  the  fore 
and  back-fides  of  the  ftomach  i  but  from  the  lower  to  that  membrane  of  the  kail  upon  which  it  leans.  ,  - 
The  left  and  greater  branch  is  called  Arteria  jplemca^  the  Spleen  artery,  which  (licking  to  the  lower  The  left 
membrane  of  the  kail  and  the  glandules  placed  therein,  palfes  on  together  with  the  Spleen-vein,  to  branch.  ^ 
which  it  is  faftned,  and  in  the  like  manner  diftributes  its  propagations  to  the  Spleen.  But  in  the  way  Propagations 
likewife  it  diftributes  branches  from  both  parts  of  it :  from  the  upper  iifues  the  ftomach  artery,  its  upper 

which  reaches  into  the  middle  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  ftomach,  or  that  wherewith  it  leans  upon  the  ^ 
back,  and  afeending  from  thence  it  compalfes  the  left  orifice  of  the  ftomach  round  about  like  a 
Crown,  and  difperfes little  twigs,  partly  upward  to  the  end  of  the  Gullet,  partly  downward,  and 
thofe  greater  and  more  numerous,  into  the  ftomach,  and  fo  it  makes  the  Arteria  Coronaria  or  Crown- 
artery,  like  to  the  Crown-vein,  which  arifes  from  the  Gate-vein,  aswehavefaid  in  the  fore-going 
Treatife.  But  from  its  lower  fide  the  Spleen-artery  fends  out  the  Epiplois  fmijiraot  left  Kail-artery,  From  its 
about  that  part  wherewith  it  now  attains  to  the  Spleen,  which  runs  out  into  the  left  fide  of  the  mem-  lower  pare, 
brane  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Kali.  This  artery  prefently  after  its  rife,  is  cleft  into  two  branches, 
which  part  very  far  afunder  from  each  other,  from  which  many  other  arteries  arife,  that  are  all  con- 
fumed  upon  the  faid  membrane  of  the  Kail,  and  the  Colick  gut  that  is  tied  thereto.  Thefe  branches  _ 
being  iftUed,  the  Spleen-artery  draws  nearer  to  the  Spleen,  and  j-uft  like  the  vein  of  the  fame  name,  <lfrifion. 
which  accompanies  it  all  the  way,  is  cleft  into  two  branches  like  the  letter  Y,  one  of  which  may  be! 
called  the  upper,  the  other  the  lower,  which  afterward  entering  by  the  hollow  part  of  the  Spleen  are 
fplintered  into  an  infinite  number  of  little  fprigs,  fo  that  there  are  five  times  more  arteries  there  than 
veins.  Whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  in  inflammations  of  the  Spleen,  if  you  lay  your  hand  to  the  left 
Hypochondrium^  or  place  under  the  Gride  of  the  baftard  ribs,  it  feems  to  pant.  But  before  this  entery 
of  the  artery,  the  lower  branch  makes  ^notdhlo  Ana(iotnofis  or  inoculation  with  the  lower  branch  of 
the  vein,  and  propagates  at\Vig  to  the  lower  membrane  of  the  Kali.  But  from  the  upper  branch 
ilTues  one  called  Gajiro-epiploisfmijira^  the  left  ftomach  and  Kail-artery,  which  being  faiiened  to  the 
upper  membrane  of  the  Kail,  is  derived  into  the  left  fide  of  the  bottom  of the  ftomach,  bellowing 
little  branches  upon  the  fore  and  back-fides  of  it,  or  alfo  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  Kail.  Another 
ilfuing  from  the  upper  branch,  mzke  the  voi  breve  arteriofnm^  or  (hort  arterial  vcffel,  carries,  like  the 
vein,  its  name-fake,  to  the  left  fide  and  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  The  ufe  of  the  right  branch  which  The  ufe  of  the 
goes  to  the  Liver,  befides  the  common  one  which  it  hath,  is  this,  as  often  as  the  bladder  of  Gall  is  ob-  right  branch, 
ftrudted,  to  carry  down  the  choler  to  the  Guts,  and  efpecially  to  the  Colon,  into  which  fome  of  its  ulcers 

branches  are  implanted.  Which  is  the  reafon,that  in  bloudy  fluxes  the  Ulcers  are  almoft  always  found 
in  the  great  Guts,  and  efpecially  in  the  Colon,  very  feldom  in  the  fmall  ones.  For  this  artery,  when  great  guts, 
either  the  Liver  being  over  hot  breeds  abundance  of  choler,  or  the  bladder  of  Gall  is  obftruded  recei-  The  ufe  of  the 
ving  into  it  felf  ftore  of  choler,  carries  it  diredfly  over  to  the  Colon,,  or  Colick  gut.  In  like  manner  cleft, 
the  ufe  of  the  left  branch,  orSpleen  artery-,  befides  the  common  one,  is  to  throw  down  choler,  melan¬ 
choly,  and  wheay  humours,  if  at  any  time  the  Spleen  abound  with  them  to  the  Guts.  Moreover  by 
this  fame  way  the  waterilh  humours  in  fuch  as  have  the  Dropfie,  are  fometimes  committed  either  to 
the  Guts,  or  to  the  Kidnies  and  Bladder.  This  fame  branch  is  that  by  which  the  drink  palfes  fo  fud- 
denly  through  the  whole  body,  and  by  which  ill  humours  are  caft  out  by  Vomit.  This  fame  is  the 
caufe,that  upon  a  full  ftomach  we  make  little  water, but  more  when  the  concodion  therein  is  finifticd. 

For  the  Stomach  being  much  diftended  prefles  it,  but  that  once  empty,  it  can  perform  its  office.  This 
fame  branch  teaches  us  thata  flender  diet  is  to  bepreferibed  to  them  who  are  to  take  Purges,  that  the 
way  may  be  open  for  the  Medicins,  as  well  that  by  which  the  excrements  are  fent  over  the  Stomach, 
as  that  by  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  Guts.  This  fame  branch  alfo,  if  you  add  the  two  Mefen- 
tericks,  is  the  feat  of  the  hypochondriacal  Melancholy.  For  this  difeafe  arifing  from  the  obftrudion 
of  the  entrails  which  are  contained  in  the  lowed  belly,  it  is  necelfary  that  the  arteries  here  (hould  fuffer 
very  much,  which  the  very  fymptoms  that  happen  in  this  difeafe,  may  fufficiently  inform  us. 

Mefentericafuperior,  the  upper  artery  of  the  Mefentery  [y]  arifes  a  little  below  the  Coeliacal,  being  4,^ 
diftributed  like  the  Mefcraick  Vein  (which  is  its  companion )  with  numerous  propagations  in  the  guts  Mefenterka 
called  Ilium  and  Jejunum,  as  alfo  that  Region  of  the  Colon  which  reaches  from  the  hollow  of  the  Liver 
as  far  as  the  right  Kidney,  and  fo  for  the  moll  part  into  the  upper  part  ot  the  Mefentery. 
place  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Artery  fometimes  lies  upon  the  Vein,  fometimes  on  the  contrary  the 
Vein  upon  the  Artery,  and  fo  is  carried  betwixt  the  membranes  of  the  Mefentery.  But  thefe  Arteries 
in  many  places  in  the  Mefentery  have  glandules,  which  were  made  for  the  free  perfpiration  of  the  vef- 
rels,and  efpecially  of  the  Arteries  >  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,that  thefe  glandules  labouring  with  a  hard 
tumor  or  jhirrim,  the  veffels  are  compreft,  and  a  pining  away  of  the  whole  body  follows  thereupon. 

The  Emulgent  arteries  are  two,  one  the  right,  and  another  the  left  one.  Both  iflue  out  under  5* 
the  fore-mentioned  Artery,  where  the  firft  and  fecond  rack-bones  ot  the  loins  are  coupled  together  by  gfntis* 

the  ligament.But  they  arife  out  of  cither  fide  of  the  trunk, although  not  diredly  over  againft  one  ano¬ 
ther, 
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u  ir  V  *c-  *  f-hp  Fmiilffent  veins,  the  rie,ht  one  being  lov^^er  than  the  left.  Thcfe  Arterip, 
^^h’^’^Hf^^rome?othe  Kidne^v  are  deft  into  two  branches,  with  which  they  areinferted  into  the 
when  they  coi  j  theKidnies,  and  like  the  Veins  are  confumed  in  an  infinite  nunober 

StdeSigTS  ther^lftLtce.  Thei^tife,  befides  the  common  one,isto  purge  out  the  whey, 

'^^The  sSmldcaf  or  SeTd-M^^  likewifetwo,  which  arifeout  of  the  fore-part  of  the 

T.I^o^Sreat  Artery,  their  originds  touching  each  other  i  for  the  left  Artery  lifues  not  horn  the 
,  Wn  a,  £  kfVfKtmatlcal  Vdn  does.  Afterward  in  their  defcent  they  are  made  fall  to  the 
Veins  ol  their  own  fide,  and  in  men  are  carried  through  the  procefles  of  the  Fermneurn  or  Rim  ot  the 

Bellv  totheTellicles',  but  in  Women,  when  they  come  fomewhat  near  to  the  Tefticles,  theyare  di- 
^IdTnto  two  parts  o  of  which  is  carried  to  the  Tefticles  ,  the  other  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Womb  But  the  Arteries  do  fo  come  to  the  Womb,  that  they  onely  water  it  at  the  Gde^  and  piacc 
not  at  all  into  the  inner  parts  of  it.  Which  truly  came  to  pafs  ‘he 
ture,  fince  it  had  not  been  fo  fafe  to  have  brought  them  down  to  ‘h/ 

bv  rkfon  that  in  the  coming  forth  of  the  Child  very  great  iffuings  of  bloud  would  be  the 

no  fmall  danger  of  the  Woman  in  Childbed,  if  the  Arteries  had  been  annexed  to  the  Womb  on  the 
infide.  Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  in  the  time  of  delivery  they  flow  by  little  and  little,  not  ruftung  down 

«/™r,  the  lower  Artery  of  the  Mefentery  m  arifes  near  to  the  orgeat, 

bone,  a  little  above  the  divifion  of  the  Trunk  into  the  lhacal  branches  and  goes  “ 

the  Colon,  and  into  the  ftrait  Gut,  defcending,  with  the  hiemorrhoidal  Vems  w  the  vay  end  d  he 
Fundament,  and  making  the  haemorthoidal  Arteries.  It  is  queftioned  concerning  the  ufe  ot  both 
Mcfentericks,  whether  befides  the  common,  they  have  any  peculiar  one.  ‘’^pthe 

the  Ufe  of  the  Parts,  feems  to  make  mention  of  feme  other  when  he  would  have  par  ^  j 
to  be  attra&d  by  them.  And  in  the  Book,  Wheger  bloud  be  contained  m  the  Ar‘^s  >n  h  hf  h 
Chanter  hefavs  If  we  divide  the  lowefl:  Belly,  and  tne  inner  Membrane,  we  lhall  plainly  lee  theArte 

ties  in  the  Mefcntery  filled  with  Milk  m  Kids  nevvly  yeaned  s  but  in  '"'"g  onelYThSe-' 

full  of  fomethins  elfe.  In  which  words  Anatomical  experience  teaches  us,  that  not  onely  me  ivieie 

raick  Veins  but  Arteries  alfo  do  manifeftly  draw  the  to  them.  Which 

together  to  be  believed  that  thcay«^  is  either  afterward  tranfported  by  them  into  the  Veins,  or 
ell  turned  into  bloud  by  the  Arteries  themfelvcs.  Nor  will  this  feem  wonderful  to  any  one  who 

lhall  confider  alfo  that  the  Mothers  bloud  bfthe  VebUu^ 

whileft  it  is  yet  (hut  up  in  the  Womb.  But  if  the  b  oud  which  is  tSwhi^ 

be  better  worked  as  any  diligent  inquirer  into  Nature  will  conclude  it  ought ,  truly  that  whicliis 

rVceiveTbvS’rtoies  will  require  to  be  fo  much  the  more  exaftly  laboured  by  how  much  the  bet- 
ILI^tha^r'ltorre  Veins."  But  it  is  fo  laboured  in  the 

beingJialed  into  the  Cadiacal  Artery  and  to  the  Spleen.  And  this  is  an  exccllen 

Mefenterick  Arteries,  whileft  a  man  enjoys  perfed  health  s  ^efiaes  which  we  will  add  ato 

as  often  as  he  leaves  to  be  in  health.  For  thefe  Arteries  take  to 

body,  that  they  may  carry  them  down  to  the  Guts,  in  like  manner  as  the  Veins  do,  by  which  Nature 
doth  both  attraa  theay«r,  and  likewife  expeU  the  ^ 

bvers,  a  folution  whereof  follows  by  a  loofnefs: 

baonentofuchas  have  the  Gout  in  the  feet,  which  eafethemof  their  pain,  it  the 

be  advanced  by  the  help  of  a  tvife  Phyfician  Laftly,  He  wWch 

tericks,  but  efpecially  by  the  haemorrhoidal  branch ;  whence 

has  the  EmroiSs  naturally,  (hall  neither  be  troubled  wnh  the  pain  “  °r 

lun2s  nor  with  Felons  or  black  putties,  called  rermintk.uot  with  the  Leprolie,  Canker, or  omer  aii 

S’  Sere  i  a  «rY  great  fympky  betwixt  the  bred  and  the  hemorrhoidal  Artery ,  toufe 

Se  Trunk  out  of  Xhh^  defending  from  the  heart,  prefently  after  itfirft  ilTues  from  thence, 

?opagatLtheScll  brand^^^^  ^T^'Xlfhe^e 

P.,5„6S  whi*  «««  i.  “l"  »■ 

mouth.  But  I  will  not  only  believe,  but  alfo  being  taught  it  by  cxperi  j;  rleanfed  For 
Clylters  contain  in  them  purging  medicines,  ‘draws 

the  whole  Colick-gut  receiving  the  mattor  of  the  the  Which  being  granted, 

S^dt  theiri^anf  ^ttem  aferwSt  purges.  Thefe  “te^ks  am  tky  by  ^ 
difeafe  oftJeColick  is  chan^d  .he  f  Swa"  ith^^e^’  0" S 

cXk  o^X/ri^fide,  ttmteXXilft  the  GoXeU  hta  s  but  ‘his  difefe  bdng  cured.^h^^ 

S'XttTy^S^^^ 

and  out  of  this  into  the  Mefenterick  branches,  and  laftly,  out  of  thefe  mto  the  g  1  ‘ 
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(horteft  and  moft  convenient  way.  Nor  is  there  any  reafon,  that  we  (hould  be  afraid  of  that  pollu¬ 
tion  of  the  vital  fpirits,  which  they  will  objed  to  us  if  the  excrementitious  humors  pafs  through  the 
arteries  i  for  this  betrays  their  great  ignorance  as  well  in  Anatomy  as  in  folid  Phyfick  :  and  it  would 
beverveafie,  if  I  would  digrefs,  to  prove  in  this  place,  that  a  great  part  of  the  humors  in  our  body 
flow  down  through  the  arteries.  For  in  them  the  ftrength  of  nature  exceeds,  and  is  more  vigorous, 
that  whenfoever  it  is  provoked,  it  is  moft  apt  to  expel  i  and  the  blood  being  ftirred  by  ^eir  conti¬ 
nual  bcatine,  as  alfo  by  its  own  nature,  makes  all  that  is  therein  more  ht  to  flow.  _  And  who  will 
not  believe  that  excrements  are  carried  through  the  arteries,  who  conhders  the  flowing  down  from 
the  fpleen,  in  which  there  being  five  times  more  arteries,  than  there  are  veins,  truly  it  is  necellary 

that  that  ballaft  of  the  fpleen  be  carried  out  through  the  Arteries.  r  t  • 

The  four,  L«mWrr  or  loin-arteries  [7  7  >1  ^nfe  out  ot  the  backfide  of  the  trunk  of  the  great  ar-  Lumbm:. 
terv,  all  along  as  it  pafles  through  the  region  of  the  loins.  They  run  through  the  common  holes  in 
the  rack-bones  of  the  loins,  and  to  their  marrow,  and  alfo  into  the  neighbouring  And  at 

the  fide  of  the  marrow,  after  they  have  entred  the  rack-bones,  they  climb  up  on  both  fides  to  the 
brain  together  with  t!ie  veins  of  theloins.  But  they  are  all  equally  big,  if  you  except  thofe  two,  which 

ilfue  out  near  to  the  Or /icram  or  holy-bone,  which  are  not  only  derived  into  the  rack-bones  to  the 
inarrow,and  to  the  mufcles  thereabout,but  are  alfo  fent  overthwart  threjught  he  ?OT/o«e«w,and  mu  c  e 
of  the  Abdomen,  The  two  laft  are  by  fome  called  MufeuU  fu^eriores  the  upper  mufcle-art«ies,  and 
are  diftinguiftit  from  the  Lumhares,  And  thefe  are  the  arteries,  which  if  we  obprve,  we  (hall  ealily 
give  the  realbns  of  many  things,  of  which  Phyficians  do  ftilldifpute  very  hotly  i  butefpecia  y  o 
fhat  moft  difficult  queftion,  which  is  controverted  among  Phyficians,  by  what 

manner  the  colick  a.ds  in  a  palfie  or  in  the  falling  ficknefs.  For  we  have  the  obfervation  in  the  Co- 

Eirineta  lib.  a.c.  43.  where  he  fays  :  the  colick,  as  it  were  by  a  certain  peftilent  contagion,  endedrjJ^j^ 
wfthmanv  hr  tht  falling  ficknefs,  with  others  in  a  refolution  of  the  joints  or  palfie,  their  ftiiferc-  endim  a  Pal- 
remaining,  and  they  who  fell  into  the  falling  ficknefs,  forthe  moft  part  died  s  but  they  who  fell  fieorEpilcpfie 
into  the  ralfie,  were  moft  of  them  preferved  i  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  being  carried  to  another  place 
Clc  folution.  For  the  humor  that  caufed  the  difeafe,  carne  back  out  of  the  colick  gut  through 
flip  mefenterical  arteries  from  whence  being  afterward  tranfported  into  the  trunk  of  the  great  Ar 
ery  ft  caSo  or  arteries  of  the  loins,  which  Celling  with  blood  preft  together  the 

Sbouring  nerves,  from  which  came  the  palfie  in  the  feet.  And  this  we  have  often  obferved  as 
weUin  out  (elves,  as  in  others,  efpecially  in  former  years,  when  thefe  difeafes  at  Podw  were  Epide- 
v-ii  tVip  Palfie  is  not  always  a  perfect  one,  but  often  (as  I  am  wont  to  call  it J  imperfed^, 

becau'fe  the  power  to  walk  isnot  wholly  taken  away,  but  the  difeafed  ftand  on  their  feet  with  a  great 
SSculty.  Many  at  that  time  being  deceived  in  the  knowledge  of  the  difeafe,  miftakmg  this 
fot  a  greatweaknefeof  bodycontraded  by  their  ficknefs,  endeavournig  to  take  it  =iway  by  eating 
W  dStag  largely,  but  in  vain.  This  alfo  is  the  caufe,  why  the  Fallmg-licknefs,  and  Letharg|es 
«  Sve  Bft-  imes  feen,  follow  after  the  Colick,  becaufe  the  matter  being  fent  over  from  the 
^feme^ck  afte^sf  “Lfe  of  the  loins,  may  eafily  go  from  them  into  the  brain,  to  which  thofe 

artery,  when  it  is  come  to  the  hft  rack-bone  of  the  loins  having  taken 
its  iourney  all  the  way,which  we  have  Ihewed,  under  the  hollow-vein  at  the  left  fide,  here  gets  abov 
the  vein  Vft  it  Ihould  be  worn  away  in  that  continual_  motion  by  tne  hardnefs  of  the  holy-bone. 

But  it  is’ divided  no  otherwife  than  the  hollow-vein  is  into  two  notable  branches  [S.S.]  which  are 
faUed  by  Anatomifts  the  Iliacal  arteries,  from  their  (ituatioii,  and  being  earned  f  wnwards  obli^ely 
tn  the  thieh  refemble  the  T  of  the  Greeks  turned  upfide  down.  But  they  alfojuft  like  the  lhaca 
to  the  exadlv  anfwerine,  before  they  be  implanted  into  the  thigh,  (hoot  out  a 

veins,  to  w  ic  ^  ,  But  from  the  lower  fide  of  the  artery  before  the  Iliacal  branches  be  divi- 
pretty  number  0  ^  •  fn  which  are  notable  ones,  and  carried  downward,  leaning 

ded,  f“f-?“hP~‘heho  yartcr^s,  L  J  to  the  marrow  andbackiidc  of  the  bone. 

“vaziri"  SeSu  bi'S,  Skx i-j 

the  mufcles  of  the  buttocks,  becaufe  they  are  t  eautyos  j  being  carried  dircdly  Thedivilioii 

The  mer  is  called  Hy^^ajlnca  M  which  is  ve^y  notable,  and  1"  ge  =  <1  oeing^^^^ 

tToah^Wder  “s  :lfot  theferS"^  killed  the Hien»rrhoidal  arteries  s  -rieVrd 
butin  womens  <o  whom  this  branch  is  ouwr  branch. 
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iffuing  forth  of  her  Terms.  Which  happening  by  the  confent  of  all,  by  rcvulfion  or  attradlion  of 
the  humour  to  a  contrary  part,  and  that  not  by  the  benefit  of  the  Veins,  becaufe  the  veins  of  the  Sto 
itiach  arife  out  of  the  Gate-vein,  but  they  of  the  Womb  from  the  hollow  one  j  there  is  no  other  fym- 
pathy  to  be  fought  for,  than  that  which  is  eaufed  by  the  Arteries,  cfpecially  when  the  Hypogaftrick  or 
Artery  of  the  lower  part  of  the  loweft  belly  is  not  4r  diftant  from  the  Coeliacal,  or  Artery  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach.  Hence  likewife  a  reafon  will  be  given  of  the  Aphorifm  that  follows  this,  wherein  he  judgeth 
the  H£morrhagia  or  abundant  ilTuing  forth  of  bloud  at  the  noftrils  to  be  profitable  when  the  monethly 
Courfes  do  fail.  The  remaining  part  of  the  lelfer  Iliacal  Artery  defeends,  and  brings  forth  the  Umbi- 
Amrh  mhi-  qj.  Navel  Artery  [nv?],  which  is  carried  down  near  to  the  length  of  the  great  Artery,  and  is  tied 
licalu,  ftrong  membranes  to  the  fides  of  the  bladder  of  urine.  But  it  loofes  its  hollownefs  in  thofe 

that  are  once  out  of  the  womb.  After  this  [0]  like  the  Iliacal  vein  which  is  joined  to  it,  it  goes 
Propagations  through  the  hole  of  the  (hare-bone  or  Os  pubis^  which  before  it  be  paft,  it  takes  to  it  a  propagation 
of  the  outer  Iliacal  branch,  and  fo  goes  out  of  the  hole,  and  being  departed  from  it  foends 

IliacKanch.  it  ^^If,  in  like  manner  as  the  inner  Iliacal  vein  does  upon  the  mufcles  •,  partly  thofe  with  which 
*  the  hole  is  ftopt  i  and  partly  thofe  which  arife  from  the  (hare-bone.  At  length  being  terminated  at 
the  middle  almoft  of  the  length  of  the  thigh,  the  end  of  it  meets  Q"],  and  is  united  with  the  ends  of 
the  branches  of  the  inner  Mufole-artery  of  the  Leg,  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak  in  the  next  Chapter. 

1.  Thegre^teror  outer  Iliacal  artery  [V]  produces  likewife  two  propagations,  thefirft  of  which  [i] 

Epgajlrka,  or  is  called  Epigafirka^  which  arifing  from  the  outfide  of  it,  a  little  before  it  palfes  through  the  Peritoneum 
the  reflected  upward,  and  afeends  by  the  infide  of  the  (trait  mufcle,  till  about  the  Na- 

of  the  lowe/"  vel  it  be  inoculated  with  the  defeendent  Mammary  Artery.  The  other  [  .]  is  called  Pudenda^  which 
belly.  is  a  little  inner  propagation,  being  not  divided  into  fo  many  branches,  as  the  vein  of  that  name  is. 

p«if«»<i^,orthe  Butitarifes  prefently  after  the  Artery  is  gone  out  of  the  Peritoneum^  md  being  carried  overthwart 
Artery  of  the  commiffure  or  joining  together  of  the  (hare-bones,  is  fpent  at  the  privy  parts  upon  the  skin 

arts.  Qffj^^Yard.  That  which  remains  ofthis  Trunk,  goes  into  the  crw£X]  whereof  we  (hall  now  fpeak.. 


CHAP.  IV. 

’The  Propagations  of  the  outer  Iliacal  branchy  rvhich  are  dijiributed  through  the  Crus,  or 

great  foot^  containing  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot, 

AFter  that  the  outer  branch  [V^  hath  propagated  the  fore-mentioned  branches,  it  departs  out 
of  the  Periton£um  or  rim  of  the  belly,  and  at  the  groin  is  carried  into  the  Crus,  by  the  fame 
way  which  the  crural  vein  takes,  under  which  it  goes,  and  is  joined  in  company  therewith 
^ very  where,  and  fo  it  makes  the  Trunk  of  the  Crural  Artery  (as  we  will  always  call  iG.  But 
p7opa^tions  prefently  after  it  hath  got  beyond  the  Peritonaum,  it  ilfues  forth  a  propagation  from  the  out-fide, 
ere  it  be  divi-  which  is  called  Mufcula  cruralis  exterior,  the  outer  Mufcle  Artery  of  the  Crus,  which  being  carried 
ded.  downward  is  propagated  into  the  Mufcles  that  cover  the  fore-fide  ot  the  bone  of  the  thigh.  Some- 

times  over  againlt  this,  but  oftner  a  little  below,  yet  on  the  in-fide  another  is  brought  forth,  called 
2*  Mufcula  cruralis  interna,  the  inner  Mufcle-artery  of  the  Crm  {^‘  ]]  which  is  diftributed  in  many  branches 
through  the  third  bending  Mufcle  of  the  thigh,  called  Triceps,  and  thofe  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  as 
far  as  the  Knee  i  the  ends  of  which  branches  arc  joined  with  the  end  of  the  inner  Iliacal  Artery  ,which 
we  told  you  defeends  through  the  hole  of  the  (hare-bones  to  the  Crus,  Thefe  propagations  being 
difpatched  away,  the  Crural  Trunk  defeends  from  the  Groin,  together  with  the  crural  vein  j  and  is 
fo  bent  backward  near  to  the  bone  of  the  thigh,  that  when  it  is  come  to  the  ham,  it  (lands  betwixt 
hindmoll  heads  of  the  thigh.  For  prudent  Nature  does  always  obferve  this,  to  carry  down  the  Vef- 
fels  about  that  fide  of  the  joint  where  the  bending  is,  left  if  they  (houldgo  on  that  fide  whereon  the 
2^  joint  is  extended,  they  (liould  be  compreft.  But  in  the  very  mid-way  as  it  were,  as  it  runs  down 
^  ’  through  the  thigh,  it  fends  out  a  propagation  [tt]  which  breaking  into  more  furcles,  runs  out  through 
the  Mufcles  that  are  feated  on  the  back  fide  of  the  thigh,  together  with  the  ham-vein,  and  at  length 
defeending  through  the  ham  (whence  it  is  called  Poplitea  the  ham-artery)  is  diftributed  with  many 
4.  fprigs  into  the  Calf of  the  leg.  But  whileftit  ftays^  in  the  Ham  it  fends  out  a  propagation  [pf]  on 

each  fide  to  the  fides  of  the  joint  of  the  Knee,  which  then  finking  deeper,  are  confumed  partly  in  the 
joint  it  felf,  partly  upon  the  Mufcles  called  that  make  the  Calfj  from  whence  they  are 

called  Surales,  the  Arteries  of  the  Calf. 

After  that  the  Crural  Trunk  lies  in  the  Ham  [Y],  it  fends  forth  a  propagation  from  its  out-fidc 
which  runs  down  near  to  the  fibula  or  leffer  bone  of  the  leg,  and  is  hid  betwixt  the  Mufcle  that 
moves  the  foot  outward,  and  the  fecond  bending  Mufcle  of  the  Inftep,  and  diftributes  it  felf  into  the 
reft,  that  lie  on  the  fore-part  of  the  leg,  as  far  as  they  arc  fle(hy,  and  till  they  begin  to  be  contorted 
by  the  outer  ankle.  A  little  under  this  fame  another  Artery  j^T ]  is  brought  forth  out  of  the  back-fide 
ofthe  Trunk,  which  runs  down  as  far  as  to  the  mixing  together  of  the  tendons  of  the  Calf-mufcles. 
Then  another  [u]  ilTues  out  of  the  fame  back-fide  of  the  Trunk,  but  under  the  fecond,  which  defeen¬ 
ding  and  palTing  through  the  tranfverfe  ligament,  runs  down  by  the  top  ofthe  foot,  and  is  diffufed 
into  the  Mufcles  that  move  the  toes  outward.  The  remainder  [r]  of  the  Trunk  is  carried  down¬ 
ward  by  the  back-fide  of  the  leg,  and  about  the  inner  ankle  offers  a  (urcle  [cp]  to  the  foot,  which  goes 
to  the  mufcle  of  the  great  toe,  and  creeps  through  the  top  of  the  foot.  But  the  Trunk  it  felf  lying  hid 
among  the  tendons  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  toes  is  cut  [x]  into  two  branches  ,  of  which  the  inner  [  j.] 
beftows  two  furcles  upon  the  great  toe*,  two  upon  the  tore  toe,  and  one  upon  the  middles  the  outer 
[]u  ]  two  upon  the  little  toe,  and  two  upon  the  toes  next  to  it,  on  the  lower  fide.  But  although  the 
progrefs  of  the  Arteries  be  for  the  moft  partfuch,  as  we  have  deferibed,  yet  what  we  have  faid  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Veins,  that  their  diftribution  varies  much,  not  onely  according  to  the  diverfity  of  bodies, 
but  alfooflides  in  the  body  ofthe  fame  man,  is  true  alfo  ofthe  Arteries,  which  in  divers  men  aredi- 
verfly  diftributed*  An 


Jn Explanation  of  the  T  a  b  l  e  A  r  t  e  r  i  e  s. 

This  Table  comprifes  the  Delineation  of  the  great  Artery,  entire  and  free  from  all  the  Parts. 
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He  large  beginning  of  the  great  Ar¬ 
tery^  tvhere  it  ijfues  oitt  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart :  but  prt- 
fently  afteir  its  rift^  and  before  it  yet  falls  out 
Pericardium  orptirfe  of  the  hearty  it 
Jhoots  forth  the  tm  Coronary  Arteries  a  a, 
rvhich  incompaf  the  bafis  of  the  heart  inman- 
ner  of  a  Crorvn^ 

But  prefently  having  pafl  the  Pericar¬ 
dium,  it  is  divided  B  into  tm  trunks  s  one 
of  which  is  the  afeendent  C,  the  other  the  de- 
feendent  one 

T'he  Afeendent  trunks  C,  U  by  and  by  di¬ 
vided  into  the  two  fuhclavian  Arteries  D  D, 
both  which  when  they  have  attained  to  the 
fr(i  rib^  fcatter  many  propagations ,  partly 
from  the  higher  partly  from  the  lower  fide. 
From  the  lower  fide  iffues  Intercoftalis 
fuperior,  the  upper  Artery  between  the  ribs 
communicating  particular  twigs  to  the  di¬ 
fiances  of  the  four  upper  ribs, 

F  rom  the  higher  fide  ijfue  three,  "Thefirfi 
is  Vertebralis,  the  Artery  of  the  rach^^bones 
c,  creeping  on  by  the  tranjverfe  procefies  of  the 
rach;fiones  of  the  necl^y  as  far  as  to  theskfrll, 
7he  fecand  mammaria,  the  Artery  of  the 
dugs  d,  which  defeending  Under  the  brefi 
bone-)  runs  out  as  far  as  to  the  feat  of  the  na¬ 
vel  ,  and  difiributes  firigs  into  the  difian^ 
ces  of  the  grifiles  of  the  true  ribs ,  and 
then  into  the  mufcles  that  lie  upon  the 
breji  i  at  length  about  the  navel  it  joins  by 
anaftomoiis  or  inoculatoon  x,  with  the  afeen- 
ding  Fpigajirick^Artery  i .  7he  third  Cer- 
vicalis,  or  the  Artery  of  the  backjide  of  the 
neck,  e,  is  propagated  to  the  mufcles  on  the 
backjide  of  the  neck,-,  as  far  as  the  nowl  of 
the  head, 

7hefe  branches  being  iffued  out.,  thefub- 
clavian  Artery  goes  to  the  arm-pit-,  and  takes 
the  name  0/ Axillaris  about  E,  and  fo  is  dif- 
fufed  into  the  arm,  Tet  before  it  enters 
thereihto-,  it  Jhoots  out  fome  twigs  from  both 
parts  of  it :  from  the  lower  three-,  of  which 
the  firfi  f,  is  called  Scapularis-interna  the 
inner  blade  Artery,  becaufe  it  is  jfent  upon 
the  mufcles  that  cover  th:  hollow  fide  of  the 
Jhoulder-blade,  7he  fecond  is  Thoracica 
fuperior,  the  upper  chefi  Artery  g,  dijperfed 
into  the  mufcles  on  the  forefiide  of  the  chefi, 
"The  third  h,  Thoracica  inferior,  the  lower 
Artery  of  the  chefi,  which  defeending  along 
the  fides  of  the  chefi,  is  inferted  into  the 
mufcle  called  Anifcalptor,  that  moves  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm  backward.  Betwixt 
g  and  b,  a  little  branch  isplaced,one  of  them 
which  here  are  diffeminated  into  the  glan¬ 
dules  of  the  arm-pit.  From  the  upper  part 
iffues  one  i,  called  fcapularis  externa,  the 
outer-blade  Artery,  being  difiofed  of  into  the 
mufcles,on  the  outfide  ofthejhoulder-blade. 

In  this  place  the  axillary  Artery  changes 
its  name,  and  is  called  Brachialis,  the  trunk, 
of  the  Arm  that  is  undivided  as  far  as  G, 
jcattcring  two  twigs  1  and  m  into  the  mufcles 
that  cover  the  bone  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
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arm  on  the  backjide  j  and  two  other  n  n,  one 
of  each  fide  about  the  bending  of  the  cubit, 

7he  parting  in  twain  of  the  Brachial  Ar¬ 
tery  under  the  bough  of  the  cubit,  into  an 
outer  H,  and  inner  branch  I. 

7be  outer  branch  of  this  divifion,  orRa^ 
dius,  running  firaight  along  the  Radius  or 
lejfer  bone  of  the  cubit  to  the  wrifi,  and  di^ 
jiributing  a  branch  o  into  the  mufcles  fated 
betwixt  the  firfi  bone  of  the  thumb  and  that  of 
the  metacarpium  or  after-rvrifi  ,  which  fu- 
Jlains  the  fore-finger,  and  then  three  other 
p  p  p  j  which  are  dijperfed  into  the  firfi  outer 
fingers,  the  thumb  and  the  two  fingers  next 
thereunto,  .  - 

The  inner  branch  or  Gubiteus  pajjing 
along  the  greater  bone  of  the  cubit,  is  at 
length  confumed  in  a  double  branch  upon  the 
two  inner  fingers,  the  ring-finger  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  one. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  Afeendent 
trunks,  which  near  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
breji-bone  is  cleft  into  two  branches  MM  cal¬ 
led  Car  otidts,  or  the  fleepy  arteries,  Thef 
tend  dire&ly  upward  by  the  fides  of  the  neck^ 
and  being  come  to  the  chops  are  divided  into 
two  branches  about  N,  one  of  which  is  the 
outer  O,  the  other  the  inner  P. 

The  outer  Carotis  propagates  twigs  t  to 
the  Buccae  or  cheekpuffs,  and  to  the  mufcles 
of  the  face’-,  but  about  the  ear  it  is  cut  into 
two  branches,  aforemofi  one  q,  which  is  car¬ 
ried  through  the  Temples  i  and  a  hinder  one 
r,  that  is  diffeminated  along  the  back^fide  of 
the  ear  under  the  skin. 

The  inner  Carotis,  going  to  the  skidl  is 
divided  near  to  the  bafis  thereof  into  two 
branches  of  which  the  one  and  lefferfiwhicb 
goes  into  the  finus  on  the  fide  of  the  thick^ 
membrane,  is  cut  off  here,  whereabout  itfinJ^s 
into  the  skull :  the  other  and  greater  t  enters 
the  skitll  through  a  peculiar  hole  bond  for  it 
in  the  temple  bone, 

TheVefeendent  Trunkyf  the  great  Artery, 
reaching  downward  to  the  rackjones  of  the 
back. 

From  this  before  its  divifion  at  many 
propagations  are  fcattered,  which  we  will  now 
rehearfe  in  order,  ■  , 

Firfi  then  are  Intercoftaks  inferiores, 
the  lower  arteries  between  the  ribs  u  u  u,  di- 
fiributed  to  the  difiances  of  the  eight  lower 
ribs,  from  which  propagations  are  brought  to 
the  marrow  of  the  back^bone,  and  to  the 
mufcles  that  grow  to  the  back^a^d chefi.  Af¬ 
ter  this  the  trunkjpaffing  on,  difiributes  two 
more,  called  Phrenicae,  the  arteries  of  the 
midrif  xx,  becaufe  they  are  difiofed  of  into 
the  midriff.  Then  follows ,  Coeliaca  or  the 
fiomach-artery.  After  that,  Mefenterica  fu¬ 
perior,  the  upper  artery  of  the  Mefentery  y, 
reaching  out  into  the  Guts  Jejunum  and 
Ileum,  as  alfo  into  that  part  of  the  Color! 
which  reaches  from  the  hollow  of  the  Liver  as 
far  as  the  right  Kidney.  After  this  tioe 
Emulgent  Arteries  z ,  pnp-tgated  to  the 
S  f  f  kjdnies: 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Table  otthe  Arteries. 


hhm.  Ihm  Spermatic*,  the  Seed  Jric- 
riesx.mngto  thetefiicles,  under  rvhtcb  vs 
Mefenterica  inferior,'  the  lower  Artery  of 
the  Mfentery  S-i  dep.vrting  into  the  left  fide 
of  the  Colicky,  and  into  the  jirait  gut,  and 
making  the  h£Morrhoidal  Arteriest  Lajily, 
Lumbares,  the  Arteries  of  the  loins  y  y,  y, 
which  going  to  the  rack^hones  of  the  loins 
joint  by  joint,  are  difirihuted  into  the  perito¬ 
neum  or  rim  of  the  belly ,  and  the  mufcles 
growing  to  the  rach^bones, 

T^heje  branches  being  ififued  forth ,  the 
trun\ahout  the  fifth  rack^bone  of  the  loins  is 
divided  into  two  branches  S  S,  called  the  Ilia- 
cal,  both  which  are  again  broken  into  two 
other,  an  inner  branch  T,  and  an  outer  one  V . 
But  before  this  divifion  in  the  very  parting  in 
twiun  of  the  trunks,  arifes  facra,  the  holy 
Artery  cf,  difirihuted  into  the  holes  of  the  Os 
facrum,  or  holy  bone,  to  the  marrow  thereof, 

7he  inner  lliacal  Artery  before  it  falls  out 
of  the  peritoneum,  ijfues  forth  two  propar 
g  itions :  from  its  outer  fide,  that  called  Glu- 
taea  f,  difirihuted  into  the  mufcles  of  the  but¬ 
tock^  5  from  its  inner  fide,  that  called  Hypo- 
gaftrica  t,  going  into  the  bladder  and  yard, 
and  in  women  alfo  to  the  bottom  of  the  womb. 
After  this  it  runs  down,  and  fends  forth  the 
umbilical  arteries  vi  m,  that  tend  upward  near 
to  the  length  of  the  great  artery.  “The  re¬ 
mainder  0,  taking  to  it  a  propagation  from 
the  outer  lliacal  Artery,  flips  down  through 
the  hole  of  the  fhare-bone  into  the  Crus,  the 
end  of  it  joining  about  o,  with  the  inner  mufcle 
artery  of  the  Crus  v. 

Ihe  outer  lliacal  Artery  lik^wife  before  it 
is  going  forth  of  the  peritoneum,  produces 
two.  Thefirji  is  called  Epigaftrica  dige- 
fted  into  the  mufcles  of  the  Epigaftrium,  and 
the  firaight  ones  of  the  Abdomen,  it  is 
joined  by  inoculation  K,  with  the  defending 
mammary  artery  d.  "Ihe  dther  called  Pu- 
'  denda  \  goes  to  the  privy  parts. 
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In  this  place  the  outer  lliacal  artery  ha¬ 
ving  pafi  the  Peritoneum,  enters  the  Crus, 
land  begins  to  be  called  the  Crural  frunfi^ 
which  ijjues  out  more  propagations,  fhe 
firjl  is  Mufcula  cruralis  exterior,  the  outer 
mufcle  artq'y  of  the  Crus  that  is  propaga¬ 
ted  into  the  mufcles  that  cover  theforefide  of 
the  thigh  bone,  fhe  fecond  is  the  inner 
mufcle  artery  of  the  Crus  r,  digejied  through 
the  third  bending  mufcle  of  the  thigh  j  and 
thofe  mufcles  that  are  on  the  infide  of  the 
thigh  •,  the  ends  of  it  are  joined  with  the  ends 
•of  the  inner  lliacal  artery  about  o,  fhe  third 
is  Poplitea,  the  ham-artery  vr,  running  out 
into  the  mufcles,  on  the  hackjide  of  the  thigh, 
"The  fourth  is  Suralis ,  the  calf  artery  p  p, 
which  is  double,  ijfuing  out  there,  where  the 
crural  trunks  is  hid  betwixt  the  two  lower 
heads  of  the  thigh,  and  jpreading  out  on  both 
fides  into  the  joint  of  the  ktiee,  and  the  two 
beads  of  the  firfi  extending  mufcle  of  the 
foot. 

Here  the  great  artery  lies  in  the  ham,where 
it  is  divided  into  branches  -of  unequal  bignefs. 

A  frig  ijfuing  from  its  out- fide,  and 
reach  out  to  the  hbula  or  lejfer  hone  of  the 
leg,  betwixt  the  mufcle  that  moves  the  foot 
outward,  and  the  fecond  bending  one  of  the 
"injhp, 

fhe  trunX^defeending  by  the  back  fide  of 
the  leg. 

A  higher  branch  ijfuing  out  of  the  bacl{^ 
fide  of  the  trunks 

A  lower  branch  ijfuing  out  of  the  back^ 
fide  of  the  trunk* 

fhe  remainder  of  the  trunkfrefeending  by 
the  leg,  which  offers  a  little  branch  cp  to  ,the 
inner  ankje. 

7he  divifion  of  the  trunkx,  into  an  inner 
branch  j',  that  is  propagated  to  the  great  toe, 
and  the  two  next  >  and  an  outer  a',  propaga¬ 
ted  to  the  little  toe,  and  the  two  next  to  that. 
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TRAC  T  III 

THS  NERVES; 


C  H  A  P.  r. 

Of  the  Nerves  of  the  Brain, 

|Mong  thofe  eight  Conjugations  which  arife  from  the  Marrow  of  the  Brain 
drawn  out  in  length,  whileft  it  is  yet  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  skull, 
that  offers  it  felf  in  the  firft  place,  which  makes  the  Optick^Nerves,  that  are  fo 
famous  among  all  the  Mafters  of  Anatomy.  Fortheie  are  not  onely  the  big- °  ^  e  tain. 
geft,if  thou  look  upon  their  thicknefs »  but  alfo  without  doubt  the  fofteft  of  Us  original, 
all  the  Nerves  of  the  body.  But  they  arife  out  of  the  middle  of  the  bafis  of 
the  brain,  on  the  fore-part,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Ancients,  but  in¬ 
deed,  if  the  head  be  turned  upfide  down  in  the  diire6l:ion  (which  is  the  pro¬ 
per  way)  out  of  the  beginning  of  the  former  trunks  ofthe  fpinal  marrow,  that  ; 
their  original  is  as  it  were  in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  prefently  each  of  them  by  little  and  little  Progrefs. 
making  towards  its  mate,'  they  are  united  (not  onely  joined,  as  fome  would  have  it)  over  the  faddle 
of  the  wedge-bone,  and  making  one  common  fquare  body,  the  marrow  within  them  being  mixed 
together.  After  that  prefently  feparating  again,  each  of  them  is  carried  obliquely  into  the  eye  of  its  InfcrtioHo 
own  fide,  entering  the  orb  thereof  through  the  firft  hole  of  the  wedge-bone,  and  entering  at  the  very 
centre  ofthe  eye.  In  this  pair  we  may  eafily  (hew  thofe  two  membranes,  which  are  derived  to  the 
Nerves  from  the  two  Meninges  of  the  Brain,  as  alfo  the  very  inner  marrowy  fubftance,  which 
comes  from  the  body  of  the  Brain.  Yet  the  Nerve  it  felf  is  not  cleft  into  more  branches ,  ( as 
the  other  are  )  but  lying  hid  makes  the  coats  of  the  eye  j  and  out  of  the  thick  membrane  it  forms 
that  coat  which  is  called  Cornea^  the  horny  one  >  out  of  the  thin  membrane  that  is  called  Vvea^  the 
Crapy  one  •,  but  out  of  the  fubftance  of  the  marrow  the  Retina,  or  Coat  like  a  Net.'  For  as  (bon  as 
it  is  arrived  at  the  centre  ofthe  eye,  thefe  membranes  are  difplayed,  and  making  a  fphere  contain  the 
humours  in  them.  Thefe  Nerves  convey  the  faculty  of  feeing  to  the  eyes  i  wherefore,  they  being  •  uft.  ; 
obftrubted,  or  compreft,  a  blindnefs  enfues.  Galen  hath  aferibed  holes  to  them,  and  tierophilus  for 
the  fame  reafon  called  them  Tlopsjs  the  paffages  of  the  fight,  teaching  that  there  is  a  fen- 

lible  hollownefs  plainly  to  be  feen  in  them ,  whom  for  all  that  almoft  all  Anatomifts  do  contradibt. 

But  I  have  heretofore  fhewed  in  theUniverfity  ofP^^/^^^,  and  in  a  great  Affembly  of  them,  that  there 
are  certain  paffages  continuing  from  the  beginning  of  thefe  Nerves,  as  far  as  to  the  place  where  they 
meet  together ,  and  prefently  after  that  vanifti  away  toward  the  eye.  And  therefore  I  Chewed 
that  the  Ancients  may  not  onely  be  excufed  ,  but  alfo  that  they  writ  the  truth ,  efpecially  w’hen 
none  of  them  have  faid  that  thefe  paffages  were  great,  but  onely  fuchas  did  not  altogether  efcdpe 
the  fight,  if  one  would  make  trial  thereofin  a  great  living  creature,  and  by  a  clear  light,  and  pre¬ 
fently  after  it  is  killed.  For  Galen  himfelf  requires  thefe  three  conditions ,  7.  placit.  4.  and  lih,  ,  ,  , 

deoculis,  that  one  may  fee  them.  >  But  before  we  depart  hence,  I  will  bring  in  fome  Problems,  that  Problems, 
befides  the  Hiftory  it  felf,  I  may  alfo  (hew  the  ufe  of  that  which  I  fay,  efpecially  when  in  our  time 
they  onely  for  the  moft  part  follow  the  ftudy  of  Anatomy,  who  imploy  their  induftry  in  the  be¬ 
half  of  Phyfick.  The  firft  therefore  (hall  be,  what  is  the  caufe  that  many  upon  fneezing  often  i; 
(efpecially  when  they  have  provoked  it  for  the  nonce)  have  of  a  fudden  fallen  blind.  This 
happens ,  either  becaufe  the  branches  of  the  fteepy  Arteries ,  which  are  fo  near  to  the  Op- 
tick  Nerves ,  that  they  tou’ch,  are  filled ,  and  being  fo ,  prefs  together  thofe  Nerves  •,  or  elfc  be¬ 
caufe  a  copious ,  and  that  a  phlegmatick  humour  hath  fallen  out  of  the  brain  into  the  Optick 
Nerves,  and  obftruded  them.  I  have  feen  thofe  that  have  been  blind  through  the  firft  caufe,  fome- 
times  cured  by  a  Seton  •,  But  I  never  remember  that  any ,  in  whom  this  arofe  from  phlegmatick 
humours,  have  recovered  ,  except  one  having  the  French  Pox,  who  being  anointed  with  C^ickr 
filver,  all  the  humors  melting  away,  was  reftored  to  bealtln  But  it  is  not  the  part  ofa  good  and 
pious  Phyfician  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  things,  which  being  full  of  danger,  may  do  more  harm  ,  if 
they  prove  hurtful,  than  they  can  procure  good,  if  they  be  profitable.  And  truly  it  is  better  not 
to  cure  blindnefs ,  than  to  caufe  death ,  although  often-times  Raftinefs  helps  them,  whoiii  Rea¬ 
fon  helps  not,  as  the  moft  elegant  of  Phyficians  Celfus  fays  elegantly.  In  the  meantime  in  dif- 
cafes  of  the  eyes,  they  who  pra6tife  Phyfick,  may  learn  rather  to  adminifter  thofe  things  which 
bring  the  phlegm  out  by  the  Palat,  then  to  draw  the  noxious  humours  to  the  noftrils.  That  I  may 
conceal  belides  the  danger  which  they  avoid ,  that  more  profit  arifes  from  the  Mcdicins  that 
void  the  phlegm  out  of  the  head  through  the  mouth ,  which  both  long  experience  hath  hither¬ 
to  taught,' and  Anatomy  perfuades  ,  when  the  Optick  Nerves  in  tkir  original  are  not  far  diftant 
from  the  palat,  but  farther  from  thefpongy  bone  i  audit  is  a  preternatural  way,  by  which  the  hu¬ 
mours  are  cai  Fed  ,  as  hath  been  already  demonftrated  by  the  learned  Vefalius,  Then  it  is  difpu- 
ted  by  what  means  the  Eye  can  fall  out  of  its  orb,  the  Optick  Nerve  not  being  broke,  whereof 
we  may  have  very  fnany  hiftories.  But  it  is  not  hard  to  give  an  anfwcr,  to  wit,  that  the  Nerves 
may  be  very  much  extended  in  length.  Whileft  therefore  this  Nerve  receives  much  moifture  in  the 
inflammations  of  the  eyes,  it  eafily  comes  topafs  that  it  is  flackned-,  but  the  mufclcs  themfelves 
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iwellins;  Very  rriuch,  when  they  can  no  longer  be  contained  in  the  orb,  leap  forth  out  of  it.  For 

this  falling  forth  of  the  eyes  moft  commonly  proceeds  from  inflammations :  fuch  as  are  the  hones  of 
the  moft  learned  who  cured  a  Woman  in  this  cafe  by  procuring  the  flux  of  the  terms,  and  a 
young  man  by  digefting  Ointments.  But  the  queflion  is  very  worthy  to  be  made  mention  og-and 
that  gives  me  an  occafion  to  explain  it,  which  I  have  read  in  fome  Authors,  that  fuch  as  were  before , 
blind  Upon  receiving  of  a  wound  overthwart  the  fore-head,  and  fome  upon  a  great  loomed,  of  the 
belly  arifing  on  a  fudden,  have  received  their  fight,  and  that  prefently.  The  caufe  of  thdr  blindnefs 
was  no  other  than  the  compreffion  of  thefe  Nerves  proceeding  from  the  neighbour-veffels,  to  wit, 
the  Veins  and  Arteries  being  fwollen  with  bloud,  which  fuch  a  wound  prefently  emptied;  Where¬ 
fore  I  alfo  fome  times,  and  not  without  fuccefs  in  that  of  blindnefs  which  the  Barbarians  call 
GuttafereHa,  open  the  middle  vein  of  the  fore-head,  out  of  which  I  draw  bloud  fo  long,  till  it  ceafes 

to  run  of  its  own  accord.  'c^  i  r  -  c 

The  fecond  pair  arifes ,  as  the  ancient  Anatomifts  fay ,  from  the  tides  of  tM  bajis  of  the 
part  of  the  brain,  near  to  the  original  of  the  firfl:  pair.  But  the  new  diflection  fhews,  that  it  mucs 
out  at  the  infide  of  the  beginning  of  the  fpinal. marrow  ,  and  that  they  are  fo  united  in  their  origi¬ 
nal,  that  they  make  one  common  angle,  which  is  the  caufe  why  both  the  eyes  are  moved  together 
to  the  famefides.  It  is  tnuch  fmallcr,  if  you  compare  it  with  the  firfl:  pair,  and  harder,  and  goes 
out  of  the  skull  through  the  fecond  hole  of  the  wedge-bone,  which  is  fomewhat  long,  and  fo  it 
enters  into  the  orb  of  the  eye.  By  and  by  it  is  divided  into  many  fprigs ,  Which  go  to  the  mufcle 
of  the  eye  v  and  the  firfl  climbing  up  above  the  firfl  pair  or  the  Optick  Nerves,  is  difpofed  of  into 
the  two  mufcles,  as  well  that  which  lifts  up  the  eye-lid,  as  that  which  lifts  up  the  eye.  Another 
very  confpicuous  one  is  diffeminated  in  many  furcles  into  the  mufcle  which  moves  the  eye  inward. 
The  third,  no  contemptible  one  neither,  being  divided  firfl  into  two  fibres,  and  by  and  by  into  more, 
is  fent  into  the  mufcle  that  draws  down  the  eye.  The  fourth,  into  the  or  leffer  of  the  oblique 
mufcle  that  rowls  the  eye  about  toward'  the  outer  angles  at  length  it  iflues  emt  fome  thin  fibres, 
which  being  joined  with  the  firfl  pair  are  diflributed  to  the  outer  membranes  of  the  eye,lo  that  this 
fecond  pair  is  propagated  onely  to  four  mufcles  of  the  eye,  and  to  that  which  lifts  up  the  eye-Iid. 
The  ufe  of  this  pair  is  to  impart  the  faculty  of  motion  to  the  mufcles  of  the  eyes. 

The  third  pair  arifes  with  a  very  fmall  Nerve  out  of  the  lower,  and  hinder  part  oi  me  marrow 
of  the  brain,  and  runs  diredly  forward  under  the  bafis  of  the  brain  ,  being  fecond  con¬ 

jugation  s  together  with  which  it  enters  into  the  (3rb  of  the  eye  through  the  lend  fecond  hole  of 
the  wedge-bone.  By  and  by  it  is  divided  into  four  branches,  of  which  the  firfl  offers  ,a  little  branch 
to  the  upper  and  greater  of  the  oblique  mufcles  of  the  eye,  or  that  called  the  mufcle  of  the  Pul  ey, 
and  then  falling  out  through  the  hole  of  the  fore-head  bone  above  the  orb  of  the  eye,  inthcskm 
and  mufcle  of  the  fore-head ,  which  ought  rather  to  be  called  the  mufcle  of  the  ey  e-brows.  This 
branch  is  diligently  to  be  taken  notice  of',  becaufe  I  have  long  hnee  obferved,  that  it  being  hurt 
with  a  flight  wound,  the  eye-lid  fell  down,  whilefl  the  mufcle  of  the  eye-brow  by  reafon  thereof 
fell  into  a  Palfie.  I  have  feen  alfo  the  fame  Palfie  caufed  by  cold  and  narcotick  Medicins,  fomewhat 
unreafonably  applied  for  the  procuring  of  fleep.  But  hence  alfo  a  reafon  may  be  rendered,  why 
Hippocrates^  Prognojiick^  i.  reckons  it  among  the  figns  of  death  in  acute  difeafes  to  fleep  with  the  eyes 
half  open.  For  thisisan  ill  fign  for  that  reafon,  becaufe  it  fignifies  that  the  Nerves  are  very  much 
dried,  and  fo  the  brain  it  felf,  whence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  they  who  are  fo  difeafed,  for  the  moft 
part  fuffering  Convulfions  afterward  die.  In  fome  alfo  a  fore-runner  of  the  Falling-fickncfs  is  wont 
marife  from  the  fame  caufe  in  the  eye-lids,  the  eyes  and  the  whole  face,  when  this  third  pair  is 
plucktbythe  humours  begetting  the  Falling-ficknefs,  and  fo  a  convulfion  of  the  eyes  and  face  is 
caufed.  The  fecond  branch  is  carried  downward,  and  falls  out  through  the  hole  of  the  fourth  bone 
of  the  upper  Taw,  which  is  under  the  orb  of  the  eye,  and  prefently  fcattering  into  more  propaga¬ 
tions  on  the  tore-part  of  the  face,  is  fpent  upon  the  mufcles  that  move  the  upper  lip  and  wing  of  the 
nofe  outward,  as  alfo  upon  the  lip  it  telf,  and  the  gums  of  the  teeth  ,  called  Inctfontj  or  (hredders. 
The  third  is  fent  through  the  hole  of  the  fecond  bone  of  the  upper  Jaw,  behind  the  caruncle  that  is 
placed  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  to  the  wide  cavity  of  thenoflrils,  being  fpread  throughout  its 
coat,  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs  that  it  is  endued  with  a  very  (harp  fenfe,  and  being  but  “ghtly  toucht 
caufes  fneeiing.  Th^  fourth  goes  out  through  that  crevife  which  is  betwixt  the  firfl  bone  of  the 
upper  jaw  and  the  wedge-bone,in  the  outer  angle  of  the  ey  e,or  through  the  fourth  hole  of  the  wedge- 
bone,  and  departs  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  temporal  muicle.  The  ufe  of  this  pair  is  to  convey  the 

faculty  of  moving  to  the  faid  mufcles.  .  ,  ,  ,  r  l  ?  n 

The  fourth  pair  arifes  out  of  the  marrow  of  the  brain  on  the  back  fide,  goes  out  ot  the  skull 
through  the  fixth  hole  of  the  wedge-bone,  and  running  flrait  down,  propagates  three  branches  irom 
it  felf.  The  firfl  is  prefently  after  its  going  out  of  the  skull,  which  being  writhed  fometimes  about 
in  the  manner  of  the  tendrels  of  a  Vein  or  Gourd,  and  united  to  two  fprigs  of  the  auditory  Nerve 
Cof  which  we  are  to  fpeak  next)  afterwards  diftributes  furcles  to  the  temporal  mufcle  that  lifts  lip  the 
lower  jaw,  and  that  which  moves  it  forward  from  the  head,  as  alfo  to  the  mufcles  of  the  cheeks. 
After  this  the  pair  running  farther  down,  ifllies  forth  a  fecond  branch,  vi^hich  propagates  furcles  in 
order  to  the  gums  of  the  upper  cheek-teeth  called  the  grinders,  and  alfo  to  the  teeth  themfelves. 
The  third  branch  iffuing  forth  from  the  back-fide  of  the  Nerve,  and  entering  the  hole  of  the  lower 
jaw-bone  that  is  bored  in  the  inner  furface  of  it,  at  the  origmal  of  the  procefles,  beflows  little 
branches  in  order  to  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  at  length  going  forth  through  the  fbre-moft  hole  in 
the  outer  furface  is  terminated  in  the  lower  lip,  and  skin  of  it.  The  remainder  of  this  Nerve  is  {pent 
upon  the  coat  of  the  tongue  near  to  the  root,  and  gives  it  the  power  of  diflinguifliing  fapors  or  tafling. 

^But  note  in  this  place,  that  thefe  two  pairs  which  we  have  now  recounted,  I  fay,  the  thiril  and 
fourth  are  commonly  reckoned  for  one  by  Anatomifts,  and  that  the  third  j  but  wnth  this  diftindion, 
that  they  fay  this  very  pair  arifes  with  a  double  root '?  the  one  Imaller,  and  the  other  thicker,  i  hey  _ 
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call  that  the  fmaller  root,  which  we  fet  down  for  the  third  pair  j  that  the  thicker,  which  we  make 
the  fourth.  But  wc  diriingui(h  them,  becaufe  indeed  they  are  not  joined  together,  neither  in  their 
original,  not  in  their  progref?.  But  that  which  they  account  for  the  fourth  pair,  feems  not  to  be 
dilhnguiihed  from  the  third  •,  as  Valmrda  hirafelf  grants,  Ub/J,  Anatonuca-^.i^, 

The  fifth  pair  ilTues  out  of  the  marrow  of  the  brain  drawn  out  in  length,  on  that  fide  whereon  a  The  fifrhpair 
part  of  the  or  after-brain  is  joined  to  it,  arifing  out  of  two  Nerves,  of  which  the  one  is  original.  ' 

ibfter,  the  other  harder.  Thefe  go  out  of  the  membrane  together,  and  enter  the  organs  of  hearing  P^*^^** 
through  the  hole  of  the  temple  bone,  that  is  bored  in  the  fiony  ^rocefs  thereof,  being  a  large  one 
and  winding.  After  this  that,  harder  part  goes  forthwith  to  the  fore-fide,  being  carried  through  a  The  harder, 
peculiar  channel,  and  returns  backward  again  obliquely  through  the  fame  bone,  and  departs  into 
the  firft  cavity  of  the  inner  ear.  From  thence  being  more  refledled,  it  fends  forth  two  propaga¬ 
tions,  one  higher,  the  other  lower ,  but  both  pafs  through  their  peculiar  holes.  The  upper  is  car¬ 
ried  through  the  tranfverfe  hole  of  the  fame  bone,  through  which  alfo  a  little  vein  paffes  into 
the  organ  oi  hearings  and  a  little  after  it  is  come  forth  of  it,  it  is  joined  with  that  branch  of  the 
fourth  pair  fas  we  have  delivered,  but  as  others  commonly  count  the  pairs  of  the  third)  which  wc 
told  you  was  writhed  about,  like  the  tendrel  of  a  Vine.  The  lower  goes  out  through  the  third  hole 
of  the  fame  bone,  which  is  very  narrow  and  winding  s  and  being  carried  overthwart  above  the 
mufclcof  the  lower  jaw,  that  moves  it  fidewards,  defeends  into  the  chops,  having  dilfeminated  a 
pretty  many  propagations  into  the  noftriis.  But  forthwith  it  is  joined  with  the  propagation  of  the 
fourth  pair,  that  refembles  the  tendrel  of  a  Vine,  or  that  fprig  which  goes  to  the  tongue,  from  which 
it  pafles  to  the  roots  of  the  teeth  and  mufcles  of  the  cheeks,  as  alfo  to  the  skin  that  goes  about  the  root 
of  the  outer,  or  little  car.  Anatomifts  do  believe,  that  by  the  means  of  the  branch  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  they  who  are  born  deaf,  are  for  the  moft  part  dumb  alfo.  But  that  fofter  part  of  The  fofc  part, 
this  pair  is  carried  together  with  the  hard  parts  and  when  it  is  come  to  that  firft  cavity  of  the  inner 
ear,  it  is  fpread  throughout  it  in  manner  of  a  membrane,  and  fo  it  deferves  to  be  called  the  Auditory 
Nerve,  as  miniftring  all  the  fpirits  that  ferve  for  hearing.  ^ 

The  fixth  pair  ariles  fomewhat  more  toward  the  lowefand  hinder  part  than  the  fifth,  and  not  The  fixth 
with  one,  but  with  many  little  Nerves  fevered  from  each  other ,  which  for  all  that  are  prefently  . 

joined  together,  although  they  do  not  dole  fo  as  to  make  one  onely,  but  twm  diftind:  ones  always,  . 

yet  are  they  contained  in  one  membrane,  arifing  from  the  T>ura  tnminx  of  the  brain,  which  hath 
deceived  many,  fo  that  they  have  accounted  them  for  one.  Being  thus  joined,  they  defeend  both 
together  out  oi  the  skull ,  through  the  fecond  and  third  hole  of  the  nowl  bone  s  through  which  J 
fame  the  lefter  branch  of  the  fleepy  Artery,  and  the  greater  of  the  Jugular  vein  enter  into  the  skull.  Ncrye^, 

There  being  then  two  Nerves,  the  one  in  its  egrefs  inclines  more  to  the  fore-part  of  the  faid  hole,  and 
is  the  leffer  of  the  two  s  the  other  to  the  hinder  part,  and  is  the  greater.  That  prefently  after  its  go¬ 
ing  forth  of  the  skull,  tends  ftraight  downward  to  the  mufcles  of  the  tongue  and  chops,  and  to  the 
parts  placed  in  the  mouth,  upon  which  it  is  wholly  confumed. 

This  on  the  contrary  fends  its  firft  propagation  to  the  muftles  feated  on  the  back  fide  of  the  neck.  The  greater 
efpecially  to  the  firft  mufcle  of  the  ftioulder-blade,  called  CucuHam  or  theCowl-mufcle,  and  then  ad-  Nerve,  and  its 
Bering  to  the  feventh  pair,  and  the  aforefaid  Artery  and  Vein,  by  the  benefit  of  certain  membranes, 
it  runs  down  to  the  fide  of  the  throttle,  to  whofe  mufcles,  efpecially  thofei  feated  in  the  inner  cavity, 
it  diftributes  furcles  overthwart.  Here  many  propagations  of  Nerves  meeting  together,  and  parting 
afunder  again,  a  certain  texture  is  made,  wherein  knots  are  found  not  unlike  to  the  glandules  that 
are  tied  to  the  divarications  of  theveftels^  which  was  firft  obferved  by  the  moft  learned  Anatomift 
Fallopm^  who  would  have  it  relemble  the  body  of  one  alive.  But  the  greater  Nerve  it  felf  going 
into  the  middle  betwixt  thofe  fame  veftels  which  I  fpakeof,  is  carried  leifurely  from  the  throttle  to 
the  rough  Artery,  and  running  down  at  the  fide  thereof,  tends  to  the  cheft. 

But  before  it  enters  thereinto ,  it  is  divided  over  the  hollow  of  the  neck  into  two  branches ,  of  The  branches 
which  one  is  the  outer  and  lefs,  the  other  the  inner  and  greater.  We  ftiall  now  fpeak  briefly  of  greater 
the  diftribution  and  propagations  of  them,  butfo  that  being  the  right  Trunk  is  dilfeminated  into 
another  manner  than  the  left,  we  fet  down  the  Hiftory  of  each  by  it  felf  i  and  firft  of  the  right,  then 
of  the  left. 

The  outer  branch  then  of  the  right  Nerve  fends  out  propagations  prefently  after  the  divifionto  The  propaga- 
the  mufcle  that  bends  the  head,  called  Mafioidem^  as  alfo  to  that  of  ^e  bone  hyoides^  called  Jhrno-  dons  of  the 
hyoides^  and  that  of  the  Larinx  or  throttle,  called  jiernothyroides after  this  it  enters  the  cavity 
the  cheft,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  Axillary  Artery  ,  iflues  forth  from  its  infide  fometimes  three,  Nerve.  ^ 
fometimes  two  furcles,  one  under  another,  which  are  turned  about  the  faid  Axillary  Artery,  as  it  j. 
were  an  axel-tree,  or  (to  fay  truly)  a  kind  of  pulley,  and  clofing  together  make  one  Nerve,  which 
being  faftned  to  the  right  fide  of  the  rough  Artery,  by  the  benefit  of  a  membrane,  runs  back  from 
the  lower  part  thereof  to  the  higheft,  and  haftes  to  the  right  fide  of  the  throttle,  leaning  upon  a  glan¬ 
dule  which  is  placed  at  the  root  of  the  right  fide.  Having  paft  this,  it  is  forthwith  divided  intoi 
many  furcles,  which  are  fpent  upon  the  mufcles  of  their  own  fide,  which  are  placed  in  the  .  . 

throttle,  and  have  their  heads  downward,  giving  motion  to  them.  And  this  Nerve  is  called 
Reenrrens^  the  returning  one  from  its  progrefs,  and  is  very  famous  among  all,  being  fo  made  by 
skilful  Nature  with  great  wifdom ,  that  it  might  be  inferted  into  the  mufcles  of  the  throttle ,  whofe 
heads  look  downward,  when  all  the  Nerves  that  give  motion,  ought  to  be  inferted  into  the 
heads,  and  to  look  towards  the  end,  not  on  the  contrary.  And  becaule  the  throttle  is  an  organ 
of  the  voice ,  but  the  voice  cannot  be  uttered  without  motion  of  the  mufcles ,  that  either  open  the 
cartilages  of  the  throttle,  or  (hut  themi  therefore  thefe  Nerves,  which  impart  to  the  mufcles 
the  power  of  moving  and  contracting  themfelves ,  being  either  bound  hard  or  cut  off,  it  hap¬ 
pens  for  that  caufe,  that  the  voice  is  taken  away.  This  may  be  very  handfomely  (hewn  in  Dogs, 
or  in  a  Hog,  becaufe  one  continually  makes  a  noile  with  barking, /the  other  with  grunting* 
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'ForoneofthefeNer^Stoigcut  off, half  the  voice  is  taken  away  ;  but  both  being  K^^wholy. 
loft  The  recurrent  propagation  being  thus  conftituted,  the  outer  branch  running  down  obliquely 
under  IVho  low  of  the  neck ,  aftei  that  by  the  way  it  hath  diftributed  furcles  of  an  indifferent  big- 
nefsTn  o  the  Pto,  or  membrane  of  the  ribs,  and  into  the  coat  of  the  lungs,  and  given  others  to  the 
wwL  orpurfe  of  the  heart,  and  totheheart  itfelf,  it  defeends  farther  wuhin  the  duplication 
of  the  mdialiinum,  and  near  to  the  rack-bones  is  divided  into  two  branches,  which  'he  rig^ 
Nerve  of  the  left  orifice  ot  the  ftomach,  ate  carried  obliquely,  and  then  piercing  through  the  midriff, 
together  with  the  gullet,  to  which  for  all  that  they  afford  never  a  branch ,  are  confomed  upon 
the  left  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  with  many  branches  like  a  little  Net,  and  fo  encompafs  it  together 
with  the  left  Nerve,  that  it  feems  wholly  to  confift  of  Nerves.  Hence  there  is  fo  great  a  fympathy  of 
the  ftomach,  not  onely  with  the  brain  but  with  the  heart  alfos  that  fuch  difeafes  as  pain  the  upper 
orifice,  feem'to  be  of  the  heart,  and  indeed  fo  they  ate,  the  fame  heart  fuffering  pain,  bcaufeol  this 
Nerve  being  pained.  And  this  is  the  true  caufe,  to  wit,  the  communion  of  this  Nerve  not  the  i^ar- 
nefsofboth  the  entrails,  as  othersfay.  The  inner  branch  goes  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  root  of  the 
firft  riLfthecheft,  and  cleaving  to  the  Rack-hones  under  the  PW,  ™s  down  through  the  tMts 
of  the  reft  of  the  ribs  taking  to  it  a  little  branch  from  every  one  of  the  intercoftal  Nerves  that  iffue 
oL  of  the  back  >.ns  through  the  midriff  with  the  Defcendent  Trunk  of  the  great 

Artery  it  is  carried  as  far  as  to  the  Os  facrum  or  great  bone,  at  the  region 
three  propagations,  which  are  diftributed  into  the  naturahnner  parts.  The  hrft  goes  to  th  ^ 

membrane  of  the  Kail,  and  defeending  through  it  is  parted  into  three  little  branches,  of  which  one  is 
diftributed  to  the  right  fide  of  the  fame  membrane ,  and  to  that  part  of  the  Colick  S^t  that  is  joined 
into  it:  Another  the  leaftof  them,  and  a  very  fmall  one,  to  the  duodenum  the  jejumm 
about  its  beginning:  the  third  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftoiinach  on  the  right  fide,  and  to  the  upper 
membrane  S' the  Kail,  which  is  fomething  the  larger.  That  which  remains  of  this  propagation 
is  fpent  upon  the  hollow  part  ot  the  Liver  and  the  bladder  of  Gall.  The  fccond  goes  into  the 
right  kidney,  and  the  membrane  thereof.  The  third,'  which  is  of  the  former, 

defeendinptothe  firft  rack-bone  of  the  loins,  reaches  into  the  right  fide  of  the  Mefentery  and  into 
the  Guts^that  are  tied  thereto  entering  the  center  of  the  Mefentdry  in  company  ^  an  Artery 
and  a  Vein.  Jhe  remainder  goes  into  the  bladder ,  and  in  Women  mto  the  right  of  the 
bottom  of  the  Womb.  But  the  outer  branch  of  the  left  Nerve  faving  that  in  its  defeent  it  hath 
offered  fprigsboth  to  the  Fleura ,  or  membrane  inveftingthe  rib,  and  to  the  coat  ofthe  lungs,  and 
that  outwardly,  as  alfo  to  the  purfe  of  the  heart,  and  heart  it  felf  inwardly,  at  that  part  ofthe 
Defcendent  Trunk  ofthe  great  Artery,  where  it  ftrft  iffues  out  of  the  heart,  and  is  bowed  to  the 
backbone,  it  fends  forth  three  furcles  which  returning  to  the  Did  Artery  dole  togethei  into  one 
Nerve  which  is  called  finifter  recurrens  nervus ,  the  left  returning  Nerve,  and  m  like  manner  as  the 
right  one,  takes  its  progrefs  upward,  and  is  propagated  into  the  mufcles  of  the  or  throttle. 

Ate  this  it  iffues  OU?  afmallfprig,  which  is  diftributed  ^  Sr  oSaneWo The 

of  it  in  manner  of  hairs.  Afterward  the  remainder  defeends  mckning  it  felf  obliquely  to  the 
right,  and  goes  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  Stomach,  in  the  right  fide  whereof  it  is  diffufed ,  as 
the  right  braL  was  before  into  the  left  fide,  being  divided  mto  many  litt  e  branche  in  manner  of 
a  Nen  From  this  a  furcle  is  carried  down  along  the  iippa  part  ofthe  Stomach  to  the  Pycr»,  or 
lower  orifice,  which  when  it  hath  as  it  were  interwoven  with  feme  fprigs,  it  goes  into  the  hollow 
of  the  Liver.  The  inner  branch  firft  of  all  takes  to  it  propagations  from  the  intercoftal  Nerves,  and 
then  pairing  through  the  midriff  is  divided  into  three.  The  firft  of  them  goes  overthwart  to  the 

andin  the  way  (hoots  out  two  fprigs  •,  one,  which  is  likewife  Xfcft  iToTX  te 
of  the  Kali  and  part  of  the  Colick  gut,  which  is  tied  thereto  >  another  into  the  left  iide  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ftomach,  and  into  the  upper  membrane  of  the  Kail.  The  fecond  propagation  goes 
into  the  left  fide  of  the  Mefentery,  and  the  guts  of  that  place ;  Sometimes 

run  out  with  the  feminary  veffels  through  the  proceffeS  of  ”  whe  of  the 

tefticles.  The  third  goes  to  the  left  Kidney,  and  the  fat  membrane  thereof.  1  he  rcinainder  ot  the 

branch  m  the  left  fide  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  bottom  of  the  Womb.  The  ufe  of  this  pair 

is  maniteft  enough  as  being  very  notorious,  when  the  outer  branch  beftows  little  boughs  upon  the 
middle  bowels,  but  the  inner  upon  allthofeof  the  loweft  belly,  and  the  right  branch  upon  thofe  of 
te  right  Me,  Jhe  left  on  thofe  ^f  the  left.  Befides  this  ufe  it  conduces  by  the  retummg  branchy 
alfo  to  the  framing  of  the  voice ,  by  imparting  the  faculty  of  motion  to  the  mulcles  ol  the 

^^^The  feventh  pair  arifes  in  theutmoft  part  ofthe  nowl-bone,  where  tbetnarrow  of  the  brain  is 
ready  to  go  outK^^^  aM  fo  is  cLted  the  hardeft  of  all  the  Nerves  that  have  their  original 

within  tht  skull.  But  it  atifes  in  fome  roots  feparated  from  w1  ft 

bo  h  fidesinto  one,  it  goes  out  of  the  skull  through  the  fourth  and  fifth  holes  ofthe  nowl-bone 

the  Mendix  called  jiylmiel  The  ufc  of  this  conjugation  is  to  carry  down  the  faculty  of  fenfe  and 

motion  from  thebrain  to  the  mufcles  of  the  tongue.  ,,  .  ,  ,  th? 

Tothefe  feven  pairs,  which  are  commonly  fo  numbred,  we  add  an  eighth,  which  makes  the 
Neles  rfsSbl,  by  which  a  faculty  is  derived  from  the  brain  of  apprehending  he  odors  of 
Sbgs  wthtn  Thef/are  commonly  afemed  ‘oarifeoutof  themarrowy^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

in  the  b4^  thereof,  near  to  the  fitft  pairs  but  the  new  ddfeaion  of  the  brain,  and  wtoh^ 
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performed  by  turning  it  upfide  down,  hath  taught  us  that  they  arife  at  the  utmoft  fides  of  the  brain, 
in  that  part  which  is  above  the  holes  of  the  ears,  whereby  it  is  manifeft,  that  hitherto  onely  one  half 
of  them  hath  been  (hewn.  They  are  very  (harp  at  their  original,  and  diftant  one  from  the  other,  but 
going  forward  by  degrees,  betwixt  theuppermoft  and  middle  prominence  of  the  brain,  they  grow 
thicker,  and  draw  nearer  one  to  another,  and  fo  at  length  they  lie  down  above  the  fmus  or  cavities 
ohhe  fpongy  bone  within  the  skull.  Thefe  are  thruft  into  the  mammillary  proceffes  of  the  brain : 
but  Galen  and  Marinus  (whom  almoft  all  Anatomifts  have  followed)  would  not  call  them  by  the 
name  of  Nerves,  although  they  altogether  agree  therewith  in  their  colour,  courfe,  and  ufe,  becaufe 
they  neither  have  produdtions  like  the  reft  of  thenerves,nor  go  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull :  but  truly 
they  feem  to  me  to  commit  no  other  a  fophifm  than  they  who  have  expelled  the  teeth  out  of  the 
number  of  the  Bones,  becaufe  they  are  not  invefted  on  the  out-fide  with  a  membrane,  as  others  are, 
although  neither  this  makes  any  thing  to  the  effence  of  the  Bones,nor  that  to  the  effence  of  the  Nerves. 


C  H  A  P.  II.  ' 

Concerning  the  Nerves  of  the  Spinal  Marron>  ^properly  fo  called^  and  frft  of  thofe  of  the  Kacli^hones  of  the  Neck* 

c 

NAture,  the  wife  Parent  of  all  things,  as  fhe  hath  framed  the  Nerves,  that  they  might  ferve  The  Spinal 
for  the  carrying  of  the  faculties  and  fpirits  that  are  generated  in  the  brain,  becaufe  the  I»larrow. 
brain  it  felf  could  not  be  diffufed  through  the  whole  body :  fo  when  the  fame  could  not 
conveniently  beftow  Nerves  upon  all  the  parts,  by  reafon  of  their  too  great  diftance,  fhe  made  the  •  ' 

Spinal  Marrow,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  marrow  of  the  after-brain  and  brain,  extended  through 
the  long  Conduit-pipe  of  the  Rack-bones  of  the  back.  And  therefore  we  having  already  viewed 
thofe  Nerves  which  take  their  original  from  the  marrow  of  the  brain,  whileft  it  is  yet  contained  in 
the  skull-,  it  remains  now  that  we  take  a  view  of  them  alfo  which  come  from  the  fpondyls  of  the  _  ^  , 

Back-bone :  But  it  is  called  Marrow,  not  that  it  hath  any  affinity  by  reafon  of  its  fubftance  with  the  ' 

marrow  of  the  bones,  but  becaufe  like  Marrow  it  is  contained  within  the  Raek-bones but  the  fub-  arroif.  j 
ftance  thereofis  like  that  of  the  brain,  which  it  felf  alfo  P/<2fo  called  Marrow,  and  it  is  named  alfo 
the  Spinal  Marrow,  or  of  the  Back,  to  diftinguifti  it  from  both  thofe  that  are  contained  in  the  Back¬ 
bone,  but  either  in  the  skull,  as  the  brain,  or  in  the  hollownefs  of  the  bones,  as  that  which  is  properly  , 
called  Marrow.  This  fubftance  is  covered  with  two  membranes,  no  otherwife  than  the  brain  it  felf  ^oMeuS 
is,  from  whence  it  takes  its  original,  the  one  thick,  the  other  thinner,  which  are  invefted  with  a  certain 
third  ftrong  and  membranous  covering,  that  Galen  thought  to  be  the  ligament  of  the  Rack-bones. 

But  it  was  made  to  that  end,  that  it  might  diftribute  fenfe  and  motion  to  the  Mufcles  and  Mem¬ 
branes,  to  which  thofe  pairs  of  the  brain  do  not  reach.  Therefore  when  there  is  a  good  number  of  The  Conjuga- 
Nerves  arifing  therefrom,  yet  we  (hall  eafily  reduce  them  to  fome  certain  Clajfes  or  Companies,  if  we  ^ 

fay  that  they  all  make  up  thirty  pairs,  of  which  feven  belong  to  the  marrow  whileft  it  is  carried 
through  the  Rack-bones  of  the  Nccki  twelve  whileft  it  is  carried  through  thofe  of  the  cheft  *,  five 
through  thofe  of  the  loins  -,  and  laftly,  fix  to  that  which  is  contained  in  the  holes  of  the  Os  facrum^  or 
great  bone.  But  thefe  Nerves  go  out  through  the  holes  of  the  Rack-bones,  and  either  with  a  double 
original  on  the  fore  and  hinder  part,  as  it  happens  in  the  two  firft  conjugations  of  the  neck,  and  five 
of  the  great  bone,  which  arife  not  from  the  fides,  that  is,  from  the  right  or  left  part,  but  ilTue  forth  two 
branches  before  and  behind  *,  or  elfe  with  a  fingle  one,  through  the  hole  bored  in  both  fides  of  the 
Rack-bones,  as  happens  in  all  the  reft  of  the  pairs,  in  which  one  Nerve  iffues  from  the  right  fide,  the 
other  from  the  left.  But  the  firft  and  fecond  pair  have  a  double  beginning,  left  if  they  Ihould  arife 
with  a  fingle  one,  that  being  fomewhat  thicker  might  have  been  hurt  by  the  joints  of  the  Rack-bonesi 
or  if  the  hole  ihould  be  made  larger,  the  Rack-bone  ( which  was  fmall  enough  of  it  felf)  ihould  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  breaking.  Therefore  that  both  thefe  evils  might  be  avoided,  the  wife  Opificer  made  a  double 
beginning,  one  on  the  fore-part,  another  on  the  hinder.  But  the  right  branches  go  every  where  to 
the  right  fide,  the  left  to  the  left,  and  they  are  diftributed  on  both  fides  after  the  fame  manner. 

The  firft  Pair  thereof  [tab,  i .«.  i .]  arifes  with  its  firft  and  foremoft  propagation  [tab,  i .  B]  from  the  The  firft  pair 
fore-part  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  and  pafles  cut  betwixt  the  nowl-bonc,  a'nd  the  firft  rack-bone  of  the 
neck,  near  to  the  fides  of  that  round  ligament,  wherewith  the  Tooth-like  procefs  ot  the  fecond  rack- 
bone  is  tied  to  the  fore-iideof  the  nowl-bone,  and  fo  it  is  diftributed  into  the  Mufcles  over  the  neck 
and  under  the  gullet  that  bend  the  neck.  With  the  other  and  hinder  propagation,  [tab,2,fig,i,  C] 
it  likewife  falls  out  through  the  hole,  that  is  common  to  the  nowl-bone,  and  firft  rack-bone  of  the 
neck,  towards  the  hinder  part,  but  with  a  double  fprig,  one  of  which  being  fmall  is  fpent  upon  the 
ielfer  ftrait  mufcles  and  the  upper  oblique  ones  that  extend  the  head  the  other  reaches  out  into  the 
beginning  of  the  mufcle  which  lifts  up  the  Shoulder-blade 

The  fecond  pair  [tab,i,2,']  with  its  fore-branch  [tab,i,D~\  (which  is  flendererthan  the  hinder  one,  fecond 

though  both  of  them  feem  fmall  enough)  arifing  from  the  fore-part  of  the  Marrow,  goes  forth  betvyixt  pair, 
the  firft  and  fecond  rack-bones  at  the  fide  of  the  Tooth-like  procefs,  which  branch  is  diftributed  into  ^ 

the  Mufcles  that  lie  upon  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  fore-branch  of  the  firft  pair,  which  is  wrapped  to¬ 
gether  with  it,  and  is  almoft  wholly  fpent  upon  the  skin  of  the  face.  With  its  hinder  branch  [tab,24 
fig,  I .  E3  it  dips  out  through  the  fidqs  of  the  backward  procefs  of  the  fecond  rack-bone,  but  prefently 
is  cleft  into  two  branches  of  unequal  bignefs,  of  which  that  which  is  the  thicker  [tab.2,jig,i,  F  tends 
from  the  fore-part  to  the  hinder,where  the  Mufcles  feated  on  both  fides  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck 
do  meet  together,and  there  being  mixed  [tab,2,fig,i,  G]  with  the  third  propagation  oi  the  third  pair 
of  the  nerves,  it  runs  out  through  the  middle  of  the  faid  mufcles,  returning  from  the  hinder  to  the 
fore-parts,  and  fo  is  diftributed  into  all  the  skin  of  the  head,  as  far  as  to  the  top  of  the  Crown  [tab,2, 
fig,J,  as  alfo  to  the  ears.  The  other  branch,  which  is  the  flenderer,  is  infeited  into  the  great  ftrait 
mufcles,  and  the  lower  oblique  ones,  that  extend  the  head.  Galen  makes  mention  of  thefe  branches 

lib* 


^6 


The  third 
pair, 
ip  fore- 
hranchr 


fts  hinder 
jranch. 

The  fourth 
pair. 

rhe  fore- 
iraiich.  . 

[ts  propaga- 
ions. 

1. 

2. 

>  3* 

rhe  hinder 
}ranch. 


iqueflion. 


tic  fifth 
:rve. 

»  forc- 
anch. 


he  hinder 
ranch, 
he  fixth 
air. 

cs  forc- 
iranch. 


ts  hinder 
•ranch, 
rhe  feventh 
>air. 

rhe  fore- 
iranch. 


lib  4.  A  to  am  which  place  we  (hall  not  think  much  to  tranfcribe  hither,  it  making  very  tnuch 
to  tfc  kind  of  learning.  Not  long  fince,  fays  he,  they  ulcerated  the  head 

oface  tain  man, by  laying  on  medicins  vehemently  heating,  thinking  by  this  means  hts  fenie  that 
was  greatly  impired,  might  be  recovered.  But  we  cured  this  very  man,  having  found  out  the  feat 
ofthedifeafe  as  well  from  other  accidents,  as  from  the  primitive  or  procatardick  caufes.  For  we 
dikgemiy  examined  him  about  every  one  of  them,  and  found  that, this  was  one ;  when  he  M  wah 
ked  in  much  tain  caufed  by  a  violent  wind,  hisCloak  was  wet  about  his  nec^  fothat  he  felt  himfelf 
affeaed  with  a  vehement  cold  in  that  part  ■,  fo  then  if  you  know  that  four  ^ 

iitft  Rack  of  the  back-bone  to  the  head,  from  which  the  skin  about  it  receiv^  its  fcnfe,  yo“  "j" 
ford  out  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  i  that  therefore  being  healed,  the  skin  of  the  head  was  healed  alfo,  as 

'’Thf  tZS!  “  iff-  out  of  the  common  hole  in  the  fides,  which  is  betwixt  the  fecond 

and  third  Rack-bones,  and  prefcntly  after  it  gets  out,  is  cleft ’jf  "oeftoAcTrft 
forward  one  [tai.  1. 1]  is  fubdivided  into  four  propagatioris.  The  brft  C'f  ^ 

bending  mufaeofthe  neck,  or  the  long  one:  the  The  ^d 

with  a  Iprig  of  the  fourth  pair  [tA.  .  03  ends 

[tah.i.Ml  climbs  up,  and  joining  with  the  thicker  brancn  ot  i  p  ff.u  ,  Ml  Jc  ;m- 

[,ab.2  fi,iF^  is  fpent  upon  the  skin  of  *^inder  part  of*ehe^^^^^^  m 

parted  to  the  tranfverfe  mufcles,  or  to  the  hrlt  pair  ot  the  extenacrs  ui  ’  .Up  rieck 

lifts  upthelhoulder-blade,  of  which  two  mufcles,  thatt^dsin  'ke 

this  begins  therein;  and  at  length  it  is  digefted  into  theCjuare  ‘^f‘='^*kat  draws  down  the  cheeks 
which  iscalled  byGalm  rr/ras^  omoc  jUuSd'rs.  The  hinder  branch  [tA  a./ig.r.OJisimplanted  into 

the  fecoild  pair  of  mufcles  that  extend  the  cheft.  4  Rcirk  hmipc 

The  fourth  pair  [tab.i.numb.iyiffuQS  out  of  the  commonholeofthe  third  and  fourth  R  -  , 

and  like  the  third  pair  is  divided  into  two  unequal  branch^.  The  more  another  branch  of 

P]  is  cleft  into  three  other  twigs,  of  which  the  hrll 

the  third  pair  [tai>.i.  L]  and  goes  to  the  hrll  long  pair  ot  mulcles  that  bend  n^k.  A  .  L  . 

J.RI  goes  to  the  tranfverfe  mufcle,  orhtft  ofthofe  which  extend  thenec  ,  ,1  ,l  .u. 

(houlde*^-bladc, called  CxchI/hto, the Cowl-mufcle.  The  third  [tab-iS^ 
and  joined  with  a  mufcle  of  the  hfth  pair,  and  another  branch  of  the  fixth  pair,  near  to 

or  membrane  that  parts  the  cheft  in  the  middle,  and  above  the  PmcWixm  paffes  on  a^nward 
that  out  of  thefe  three  principles  the  Nerve  of  the  midriff  may  be  made  up.  The  hind« 

2  fja  1  Tl  goes  toward  the  Ipine  or  ridge,  under  the  mufcles  which  are  placed  thereabout,  to  which. 

alfoft  affords^  good  number  of  branches,  and  from  thence  being  led  t^heeks^  ^  Tn  thU 

on  both  tides  ^  the  neck,  it  is  carried  to  the  fquare  mufcle  that  draws  down  the  cheeks.  1"  .“‘S 
place  it  is  worth  our  labour, to  inquire  what  may  be  the  reafon,  that  they  who  ‘rouble  with  a 
Refolution,  or  deprivation  of  motion  in  the  whole  body,  have  neverthelefs  t  e  mo 
for  a  while  free  :  fome  make  anfwer  that  this  happens,  becaufe,  although  no  fpirits  ar^e  fent  over  from 
the  brain,  yet  they  may  be  diffufed  out  of  the  marrow  of  the  back.  But  thefe  men  beg  the 
wLrwefuppofe  that  no  fpirits  come  from  hence,  becaufe  we  fee  that  tdl  the  mufcles  of  the  whole 
body  To  wWch  nerves  are  fent  from  the  marrow  of  the  back,  are  refoWed  or  ^cprijedof  mo- 
tion!’  Therefore  I  thought  fit  to  feek  out  for  another  anfwer,  and  to  fay  that  the  midriff  hath  two. 
motions  one  that  is  voluntary,  which  we  ufe  whileft  we  breath  ftrongly  i  another  natural  one,  when, 
the  fibres  are  extended  and  contracted  of  therafelves.  A  man  therefore  is  preferved  by  this  natural 
motion,  when  we  fee  that  breathing  is  little,  and  weak,  and  as  much  as  fufhees  that  the  lungs  may 

The  fifth  pair  i,numb.  5.]  goes  out  betwixt  the  fourth  and  fifth  rack-bones,  and  like  the 
two  laft  foregoing,  is  cleft  into  two  branches.  The  forwarder  of  them  i .  U]  iffues 

pTopagationf.  The  firft  .  betwixt  U  and  d]  goes  to  the  mufdes  that  bend  the  neck  A^ 
r tab  1 .  X"!  together  with  propagations  of  the  fourth  and  fixth  pairs,  fometime  u  .  .l  i’ 

to  wit,  then  when  thebranch  of  the  fourth  is  wanting,  defeends  near  to  the  fide  of  the  gullet  through 
the  Torn  part  of  the  Rack-bones  of  the  neck,  and  is  implanted  into  the  midriff  and  lo  makes  the  md- 

tiffNerve.  The  third  rtai..i.Yi  is  carried  through  the  upper  part  and  outhde  of  the  atm,  to  ^e 
fecond  mufcle  of  the  arm,  towit,  that  which  lifts  it  up,  called  Veltoides,  bom  wkence  httle  branc 
are  fent  over  to  the  firft  and  fecond,  that  is,  to  the  cowl-mufcle,  and  the  lifter  up  of  the  (koulder-b  . 
The  fourth  propagation  [tAt.b]  attheneck  of  the  ‘if  f‘ 

former  hab  i  cl  goes  into  the  mufcle  Veltoidei  at  that  part  where  it  anfes  from  the  clavicle  oi  canal 

bon”  ^eUt  r\K  tor«Ai.d]isinf^ 

cld  ZXitkunt,  and  frol-n  thencelmparts  a  fmall  branch  ‘o‘ku  “PPer  -nufek  over^  ^ou  de  - 

maktau  UP  rffoe  nerve  of  the  midriff  [tAi.i]  paffmg  on  farther  is  united  with  the  two  next  fol- 
lowingVirs,  the  feventh  of  the  neck,  and  the  firft  of  the  cheft,  and  is  again 

then  alSn  b^ing  joined  with  them  it  fo  weaves  a  certain  ne^^ 

fued  forth, that  go  to  the  arm.  The  hinder  ltab,2,pg,iA]  is  carriea  to  int  num 

“  TheVev“nth"pahTtAi.  1..7.]  is  derived  from  the  marrow  of  the  neck,  and  iffues  forth  through 
the^cLmon  hole  of  the  fixth  Ljd  feventh  rack-bones.  The  forwarder  and  greater  branch  therf 
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Concerning  the  Ne/Ves. 


I,  nQi?  joined  prefcntly  after  its  egrefs  with  the  fixth  nerve  of  the  neck ,  and  the  hrftof  the 
cheft,  and  for  the  greater  part  is  carried  with  the  reft  to  the  arm.  The  hinder  lefler  branch  [tak  2. 
//^.i,n.]goQS  to  themufcles,  that’ lie  upon  the  neck,  and  to  the  fquare  one,  that  draws  down  the 
cheeks. 


?7 


CHAP.  III. 

Concerning  the  Nerves  of  the  marropo  of  the  rach^bones  of  theCheft, 

Twelve  Conjugations  of  Nerves  iffue  forth  from  the  fpinal  marrow,  whileftitruns  through 
the  rack'bones  of  the  back,  as  the  moft  learned  Vefalius  hath  rightly  opinioned,  however 
there  are  but  eleven  holes  bored  in  the  twelve  rack-bones  thereof, as  Columbus  obje(fted,becaufe 
the  firft  pair  paffes  out  between  the  laft  rack-bone  of  the  neck  and  the  hrft  of  the  back,  wherefore  it 
ought  to  be  numbred  rather  among  the  pairs  of  the  cheft,  than  thofe  of  the  neck.  All  thefe  conju¬ 
gations  after  their  egrefs  are  divided  into  two  i  and  the  one  branch  which  is  the  greater,  always 
bends  forward  j  the  other  which  is  the  lefs  is  bent  to  the  hinder  parts ,  and  to  the  mufcles  that  lie  .  ' 

upon  the  back.  ‘ 

The  hrft  pair  then  [tabA,num.%f\  of  the  nerves  which  iffue  forth  from  the  marrow  of  the  cheft,  The  firft  pair, 
goes  out  of  the  common  hole  of  the  feventh  rack-bone  of  the  neck  and  the  hrft  of  the  cheft,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  hve  pairs  laft  mentioned  do,  and  in  like  fort  alfo  is  forthwith  divided  into  two 
branches.  The  forwarder  and  greater  [tab.  i.  ol  is  united  [tah.i.ff^  partly  with  the  feventh  nerve  Its  forc- 
of  the  neck,  partly  with  the  fecond  of  the  cheft,  in  that  manner  which  we  have  before  explained  s  and  branch.  ‘ 
fo  afterward  is  wholly  confumed  upon  the  arms,  excepting  one  propagation  [tab.i.<f]  which  arifing 
at  the  beginning  of  it,  is  joined  with  the  faid  nerves,  and  runs  into  the  fore-parts  hear  the  length  of 
the  flrftribof  the  cheft  to  the  breft-bone,  beftowingafprig  upon  the  fubclavian  mufcle,  after  that 
being  refleded  upward  is  fpent  upon  the  mufcles,  which  take  their  original  from  the  top  of  the  breft- 
bone  :  luch  are  the  mufcle  that  bends  the  head  called  Majhideus  ■>  that  which  draws  down  the  bone 
hyeides  ox  flernohyoidem^  and  the  firft  of  them  which  extend  the  buckler-like  griftle  of  the  throttle,  cal¬ 
led  thyroides^  or  the  mufde  jlernothyroideus.  But  to  the  two  laft  fometimes  branches  are  fent  over 
from  the  fixth  conjugation  of  the  brain,  and  the  third  of  the  cheft.  The  fame  branch  alfo  when  it 
hath  pall  the  arm-pit,  being  ready  to  go  to  the  arm,  iffues  forth  a  certain  other  propagation  from  its 
hinder  part,  which  goes  to  the  mufcles  feated  in  the  hollowncfs  of  the  (houlder-blade.  The  hinder  Its  hinder 
and  lefs  branch  [tab,2,fg.i.x']  lies  hid  under  the  mufcles  which  grow  to  the  rack-bones,  and  imparts  branch, 
fome  propagations  to  the  fecond  bending  mufcle  of  the  neck,  and  to  them  which  extend  the  head  and 
neck  i  but  when  it  hath  attained  to  the  fpine  of  the  feventh  rack-bone,  it  goes  overthwart  to  the 
lower  fide ,  and  diftributes  furcles  into  the  firft  mufcle  of  the  Ihoulder-blade,  or  that  like  a  Monks 
Cowl,  and  in  the  third  of  the  fame,  called  Rhomboides^  as’  alfo  into  ^the  upper  of  the  hindraoft  faw- 
mufcles.  ^  ' 

The  fecond  pair  [tab.  i.num.p.'j  breaks  out  betwixt  the  firft  and  fecond  rack-bones  of  the  cheft,  'The  fecond 
and  is  cleft  like  wife  into  two  branches.  The  forwarder  [tab.i.s'j  is  united  with  the  firft  pair  of  the  fore 
cheft  5  and  thus  the  firft  and  fecond  pairs  of  the  cheft  are^  united  by  turns,  with  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  branch! 
feventh  of  the  neck,  that  the  one  are  not  difeerned  from  the  other,  but  make  a  net  not  unlike  to  thofe 
things  which  hang  at  Cardinals  hats’,  from  which  afterward  all  the  nerves  that  go  to  the  arms,  iffue 
forth  and  take  their  original.  Thisfpreads'Qut  a  branch  [tab.l.t]  which  goes  forward  through  the 
firft  diftance  betwixt  the  ribs,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  firft  rim,  as  far  as  to  the  breft  bone, 
making  the  firft  Intercoftal  nerve,  from  which  furcles  [tab.i.\f\  are  diftributed  into  the  mufcles  that 
lie  upon  the  cheft.  The  hinder  branch  [tab.2  .fig.  1,  x]  hath  the  fame  diffemination  with  that  of  the  The  hinder 
foregoing  pair.  ^ 

The  other  ten  pairs  [tab.  i .  numb,  i  o,  1 1 , 1 2 .  and fo  on  to  1  p  inchifively~\  of  the  nerves  of  the  cheft,  The  other  teri 
obftrve  the  fame  manner  both  of  their  rife  and  diftribution.  For  they  all  iffue  out  of  the  common  pairs, 
holes  of  the  rack-bones  at  the  tides,  and  prefently  after  their  egrefs  are  cleft  into  two  branches  of 
unequal  bignefs,  one  of  which  is  the  forwarder  and  greater,  the  other  the  inner  and  lefs.  The  for- 
ward  branches  [tab.i.y]  (which  make  the  nerves  between  the  ribs)  are  carried  into  the  forefide,  and 
each  of  them  affords  a  little  branch  in  order  according  to  its  length,  to  the  inner  branch  ol  the  fixth 
pair,  which  defeends  under  the  pleura  torhe  roots  ot  the  rib.  Thefe  branches  are  joined  with  the 
intercoftal  Veins  and  Arteries,  together  with  which  they  pafs  along  the  rib  of  the  fore-part  through 
the  fmus  or  channel,  which  is  cut  out  on  the  lower  and  infide  of  the  ribs.  But  they  which  belong  to 
the  true  ribs,  go  on  as  far  as  to  the  breft-bone  i  but  they  which  belong  to  the  baftard  ones,  are  carried 
into  the  fore-part  oi  the  Abdomen  dhovc  the  Peritoneum  or  rim  of  the  belly.  From  thefe  nerves  many 
branches  are  diffeminated  into  the  mufcles  between  the  ribs,  not  onely  in  the  inner,  but  the  outer 
ones  alfo,  as  well  into  the  other  1.7]  which  lie  upon  the  cheft;,  fuch  as  arc  the  fourth  and  fifth 
mufcles  of  the  ftioulder-bladei,  or  the  two  foremoft  Saw-mufcles,  as  alfo  to  the  broad  one,  called  L^- 
tijfimus  [tab.i.(if\  that  moves  the  arm  backward  from  the  breft.  In  like  manner  a  propagation  goes 
from  the  fifth  intercoftal  nerve,  about  the  middle  of  the  rib  paffing  through  the  intercoftal  mufcle  into 
the  firft  pair  of  the  mulles  of  the  abdomen  [tab.i.y']  as  alfo  into  the  skin  of  the  cheft  *,  and  being di¬ 
vided  in  four  parts  is  diftributed  into  the  peitoral  mufcle  that  moves  the  arm  forward  to  the  breft,  and 
alfo  into  the  skin,  from  which  fome  fprigs  do  afterward  go  to  the  nipples  of  the  breft  [tab.i.y]  and 
impart  to  them  a  very  fliarp fenfe.  The  hinder  branches  [tab.2  fig.i.j]  go  backward  to  the  fpine  Their  hinder 
or  ridge,  between  the  mufcles  going  to  the  rack-bones,  which  have  the  charge  of  extending  the  cheft.  branches. 

Yet  arc  they  not  wholly  fpent  upon  the  mufcles,  but  when  they  have  now  attained  to  the  tops  of  the 
fpines,  they  fall  out  between  the  mufcles  of  both  fides,  whereabout  they  are  joined  one  to  another,  and 

fo  afterward  they  give  nerves  to  all  the  mufcles  which  arife  out  ot  the  tops  of  the  fpines  of  the  rack- 

bones. 
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bones.  Such  are  the  firft  extending  mufcle  of  the  head,  called  Trtan^ularU  or  Spknim  j  the  third 
mufcle  of  the  (houlder-blade,  or  Rhomboides  ?  the  firft  of  the  fhould^-bladc  or  CucullarU ,  the  third 
broad  mufcle  that  leads  the  arm  away  from  the  breft,  called  Anijcaipior^  and  the  hinder  faw-mufcle. 
A  good  number  alfo  offurcles  are  diftributed  into  the  skin  of  the  back. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Concerning  the  Nerves  df  the  Marrow  of  the  Rdch^bones  of  the  Loins, 


The 'firft  pair. 

Its  fore¬ 
branch. 


The  hinder 
one. 


The  fecond. 


The  third. 


The  fourth. 


The  fifth.' 


FRom  the  fpitial  Marrow,  whileft  it  is  carried  through  the  firft  of  the  Loins,  although  there  be 
onelyfour  holes,  yet  five  pairs  iffue  forth,  the  firft  being  between  the  laft  rack-bone  of  the 
cheft,  and  the  firft  loins.  But  they  go  forth  through  the  common  holes,  and  being  gone  forth, 
are  diftributed  in  like  manner  as  we  have  Laid  of  the  Nerve  of  the  cheft  j  when  from  every  one  of 
them  prefently  after  its  going  out,  one  branch,  and  that  the  greater,  fpreads  it  felf  forward  i  the  other 
and  lefs, backward.  The  foremoft  branches  run  to  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen^  or  outer  and  fore-part 
of  the  loweft  belly »  the  hindmoft  to  them  which  lie  upon  the  fpines  of  the  rack-bones,  and  the  bones 
without  a  name,  from  whence  they  impart  fome  little  branches  alfo  to  the  skin  that  covers  the  loins. 
But  the  fore-branches  are  knit  together,  the  firft  with  the  fecond,  the  fecond  with  the  third,  the 
third  with  the  fourth,  and  the  fourth  with  the  fifth  in  the  fame  falhion  as  we  havefaid  the  nerves  of 
the  arm  were,  whileft  they  make  the  net-like  complication. 

The  firft  pair  then  [tab.  i .  num.2  o.]  as  the  reft  do  alfo,  going  out  under  the  Peritoneum  or  rim  of  the 
belly,  through  the  common  hole  of  the  rack-bones,  which  is  betwixt  the  laft  rack-bone  of  the  cheft 
and  the  firft  of  the  loins,  prefently  after  its  egrefs  is  cleft  into  two  branches.  The  fore-branch,  which 
is  greater,  goes  into  the  fleftiy  parts  of  the  midriff,  and  into  the  beginning  of  the  firft  bending  mufcle 
of  the  thigh,  called  (DOCS'. 

From  this  Nerve  a  certain  furcle  1.3  p.]  takes  its  beginning,  reaching  out  for  the  moft  part 
with  the  preparing  artery  to  the  tefticle.  The  hinder  branch  [tab,2.fig,i.num.<{2Ji  fends  propaga¬ 
tions  into  the  mufcles  that  lie  upon  the  back  fide  of  the  rack-bones  of  the  loins,  fuchasare  the  firft 
and  third  of  them  which  extend  the  cheft,  that  being  called  Vorfi  longijjimus^  this  facrolumhus  v  as  alfo 
the  mufcles  which  extend  the  loins :  but  when  they  iffue  out  from  the  tops  of  the  fpines,  whereabout 
the  faid  mufcles  are  joined  one  to  another,  they  run.to  the  fides,  and  are  implanted  into  the  broad 
mufcle  that  leads  the  arm  outward  from  the  breft,  called  Latifimus. 

The  fecond  pair  [tah.i.  num.2 1.]  goes  out  under  the  firft  bending  mufcle  of  the  thigh,  called  4'docs, 
betwixt  the  firft  and  fecond  rack-bones  of  the  loins.  The  fore-branch  thereof  is  diftributed  to  the 
fecond  bending  mufcle  of  the  thigh,  that  fills  up  the  cavity  of  Os  or  the  hanch-bone,  and  the 
firft  bending  one  of  the  leg,  called  Fafcialis^  as  alfo  to  theskin  of  the  thigh.  The  hinder  branch  go¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Abdomen  is  diftributed  to  the  three  mufcles  that  extend  the  thigh,  or  the  Glut£i  j  and 
to  that  which  extends  the  leg,  called  Membronofus^  the  membranous  mufcle. 

The  third  pair  [tab.i.mm.22.~]  iffues  forth  like  wife  under  the  firft  bending  mufcle  of the  thigh,  be¬ 
twixt  the  fecond  and  third  rack-bone.  The  fourth  branch  thereof  paffes  over  near  to  the  hanch- 
bones,  diftributing  two  propagations  j  one  which  goes  to  the  knee,  and  its  skin  •,  another  [^^^.1.51.] 
which  accompanies  the  vein  of  the  inner  ankle,  called  faphena.  The  inner  branch  is  refteded  and 
dilfeminated  into  the  mufcles  which  lie  upon  the  loins. 

The  fourth  pair  [tab.i. num.2  3 .]  is  the  greateft  of  all  the  Nerves  of  the  loins,  and  being  carried  un¬ 
der  the  faid  mufcle  that  bends  the  thigh,  as  alfo  under  the  ©r  ftiare-bone,  accompanies  the 

Crural  Ven  and  Artery. 

The  fifth  and  laft  pair  [tab.i. num.2 4.]  iffues  out  betwixt  the  fourth  and  fifth  rack-bones  v  the  fore- 
branch  whereof  paffes  through  the  hole  which  is  betwixt  the  hip-bone,  the  Os  pubis  or  lhare-bone, 
and  the  Os  Ilium  or  hanch-bone,  and  diftributes  fbme  propagations  to  the  two  mufcles  that  turn  the 
thigh  about,  called  Obturatores.,  others  to  the  fecond  and  third  bending  ones  of  the  thigh,  and  others 
to  the  mufcles  ©f  the  yard.  The  hinder  branch  goes  into  the  mufcles  and  skin  upon  the  rack-bones. 


CHAP.  V. 


Concerning  the  Nerves  of  the  Marrow  'of  Os  or  the  great  bone. 

LAft  of  all  from  the  Marrow  which  is  contained  in  the  rack-bones  of  the  Os  factum^  the  fix  laft 
pairs  of  the  nerves  of  the  fpinal  marrow  do  iffue  forth.  The  firft  of  thefe  [tab. \,  num.2 
goes  out  betwixt  the  laft  rack-bone  of  the  loins  and  the  firft  of  the  great  or  holy  bone,  in  the 
very  fame  manner  as  the  reft  that  arife  out  of  the  rack- bones  of  the  loins,  and  likewife  after  the  fame 
fort  is  divided  into  two  branches.  The  fore-branch,  although  it  be  mixed  with  the  crural  nerves, 
fends  yet  afurcle  [t^?/7.i.43.]  over  near  to  the  inner  region  olOsIltwn^  and  isdifperfed  into  the 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen^  and  into  the  fecond  bending  one  of  the  thigh.  The  hinder  [tab.2  .fig.  1 .  nnm. 
44,]  is  diffeminated  into  the  mufcles  that  arife  from  the  Os  Ilium,  or  hanch-bone,  and  efpecially  in¬ 
to  the  firft  of  them  that  extend  the  thigh,  or  the  greater  Gluuus,  as  alfo  into  the  skin  ofthe  buttocks. 
The-  other  The  other  five  pairs  have  fomething  proper  to  themfelves,  fo  that  before  they  go  out  of  the  bone, 
five  pairs.  they  are  every  of  thepa  double  on  each  fide,  and  ib  from  every  one  of  them  a  double  branch  is  carried 
on  each  fide,  one  to  the  fore-part,  another  to  the  hinder.  The  three  uppermoft  of  the  fore-branches, 
as  that  ot  the  firft  pair  alfo,  go  to  the  Cm,  or  parts  of  the  body  below  the  buttocks :  the  two  loweft 
go  into  the  mufcles  of  the  fundament  and  bladder  j  and  in  women  to  the  neck  of  the  womb,  in  men 
to  the  yard  •,  but  in  both  fexes  to  the  outer  privy  parts.  Tfie  hinder  branches  are  diftributed  to  the 
mufcles  feated  on  the  backfide  of  the  bones  Ilium  and  Sacrum.  Of  this  fort  are  the  firft  and  third 
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extending  mufcles  of  the  cheft,  or  Dorfi  longijfmus^  the  long  mufcle  of  the  back,  znd  facrolumhus,  that 
which  bends  the  loins  called /^cer,  and  the  broad  mufcle  that  leads  the  atm  away  from  thebrefti  as 
alfo  the  three  which  extend  the  thigh,  being  the  authors  of  the  buttocks,  and  therefore  caWtd  glut 
the  buttock  mufcles.  And  this  is  the  utmoft  end  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  which  reaching  into  the 
rump  bone,  called  Os  coccygis  is  in  this  manner  terminated  :  And  this  is  the  hiftory  of  the  thirty  pairs 
of  the  Nerves  which  go  out  of  the  fpinal  marrow ,  which  is  diligently  and  accurately  to  be  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  memory,  that  we  may  know  to  what  place  remedies  ought  to  be  applied,  ifat  any  time 
fromfome  external  caufe,  as  by  a  fall  from  aloft,  or  a  bruife,  or  fomc  notable  comprelTion  any  part 
(hall  have  loft  cither  motion,  or  fenfe,  or  both.  For  the  remedies  muft  be  applied  always  to  the  be* 
ginning  of  that  Nerve,  not  to  the  place  in  which  thefymptOm  is  perceived. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Concerning  the  Nerves  pohich  are  diflribuled  through  the  Arms. 

THofe  Nerves  being  now  enumerated,  which  are  difperfed  through  the  mufcles  of  the  threS 
bellies,  and  the  parts  contained  in  them  >  it  remains  that  we  deferibe  thofe  alfo,  which  p® 
propagated  through  the  artus^  or  extreme  parts  of  the  body.  Here  we  meet  with  them  hrft 
which  arediftributed  through  the  arms,  whereof  there  are  fix  pairs  commonly  fet  down  by  Anato- 
mifts  arifing  from  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  pair  of  the  nerves  that  come  out  of  the  marrow  of  the 
neck,  and  from  the  firft  and  fecond  of  thofe  which  iffue  out  of  the  cheft.  Thefe  nerves  go  out  through 
the  common  holes  of  the  rack-bones,  on  both  fides,  and  prefently  after  their  going  outare  united  one 
among  another  with  their  forwarder  and  greater  branches,  by  and  by  are  feparated  one  from  another 
again,  and  joined  again,  and  finally  feparated,  fo  that  they  feem  to  make  out  a  certain  net-like  tex¬ 
ture,  which  cannot  be  better  likened  than  to  thofe  firings  of  Cardinals  Hats.  This  implication  of 
Nerves  goes  forth  under  the  clavicle  or  collar-bone,  about  the  place  where  the  Axillary  V eins  and  Ar¬ 
teries  go  out  of  the  hollow  of  the  cheft ,  and  from  this  all  the  Nerves  of  the  arm  take  their  original. 

But  their  rife  is  very  uncertain  by  reafon  of  their  being  fo  knit  together  >  wherefore  we  in  our  rela¬ 
tion  of  them  will  rather  follow  the  footfteps  of  other  men  than  our  obfervations,  leftweftiould  feem 

to  affedt  new  opinions  ralhly,  and  without  neceffity.  ^  i  i  ,  c  « 

The  firft  Nerve  then  which  is  carried  to  the  arrh,  is  a  double  propagation,  namely  the  The  . 

third  and  fourth  of  the  fore-branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  the  neck.  For  the  one  branch  [t^^.i.YJ  is  nei^e  ot  tne 
carried  to  the  fecond  mufole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  called  and  to  the  skin  that  lies  upon 

it ;  the  other  .b^  goes  toward  the  neck  of  the  Ihoulder-blade,  where  it  is  deft  into  two  branches  5 
the  former  ot  which  ltab.i.c]  goes  into  the  mufcle  Oeltoides,  where  it  arifes  from  the  collar-bone  i  the 
latter  \jab.i.dL^  is  inlcrted  into  the  fourth  pair  of  the  mufcles  of  the  bone  hyoides^  called  Coracohyoideumy 
and  from  thence  affords  a  little  branch  to  the  upper  fuperfcapular  mufcle,  and  the  Veltoides  at  ^^hat 
place  it  arifes  from  the  fpine  of  the  ftioulder-blade.  This  Nerve  runs  out  through  the  himer  iide 
of  the  arm  5  but  the  other  five  are  carried  through  the  arm-pit  into  the  arm,  and  in  the  fame  are 

fcattered  into  more  branches.  .  .  ,  ^  i- 

The  fecond  Nerve  M.i.n  is  thicker,  and  takes  its  original  from  that  net-like  complication,  of  Thefecondo 

which  we  fpake  '•>  yet  from  what  nerve,  cannot  be  evident  enough.  This  is  carried  down  through 
the  middle  and  fore-part  of  the  arm,  into  which  it  enters  under  the  firft  bender  of  the  cubit,  or  the 
double-headed  mufcle,  at  that  part  where  its  two  heads  are  united  one  with  the  other,  and  where  the 
tendons  ate  inferted  both  of  the  peaoral  mufcle  that  leads  the  arm  forward  to  the  breft,  and  ol  the  _  ^ 
Pe^ttiArthatliftsitup.  Being  hid  then  under  this  mufcle  it  fends  forth  two  propagations 
one  of  each  fide,  which  enters  into  the  two  heads  of  the  mufcle  biceps  i  and  after  that  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  length  of  the  upper  part  ot  the  arm,  going  under  the  fame  double-headed  mulcle,  it  Ihoots 
forth  another  fprig  [tab.i.  t]  by  means  whereof  it  is  joined  with  the  third  nerve  s  and  from  thence 
defeending  it  diftributes  in  its  progrefs  a  furcle  [tab.i  from  its  out-fide  to  the  head  of  the  longer  o 
the  two  mufcles  of  the  radius  or  wand  that  turns  the  palm  of  the  hand  downward.  When  it  is 
come  to  the  bending  of  the  cubit,  being  led  to  thefleftiy  membrane,  near  to  the  out-fide  of  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  faid  double-headed  mufcle,  it  isdiftributed  intotheskin,  being  divided  into  two  . 

ches,  of  which  one  is  the  outer,  the  other  the  inner  5  that  is  the  flender^  tlucker.  e  ou  ter 

then  [tab.i.  being  carried  down  a  good  way  with  a  branch  of  the Cephali^  vein  through  the  in- 
fide  ot  the  cubit,  is  diftributed  Itab.  \.K’]to  th(5  fecond  bone  of  the  thumb.  The  inner  branch  [tab. 

I .  is  fubdivided  under  the  common  vein  of  the  arm,  or  the  middle  one  called  Medianay  into  two 
branches,  the  outer  whereof  [tab.i. going  on  obliquely  undent  the  skin  leaving  the  vein  goes 
toward  the  radius  as  far  as  to  the  wrift :  but  the  inner  [tab.i.  v]  being  faftened  to  the  inner  branch  ot 
.  the  Cephalick  vein,  when  it  goes  more  obliquely  in  the  region  ot  the  cubit  is  cleft  into  Ipccial 
branches,ofwhich  one  isdiftributed  through  the  region  ofthelefler  bone  of  the  cubit,  the 

other  [tab.  1 . 0]  through  the  region  of  the  greater  bone  to  the  wrift,  and  from  thence,  that  being  palt, 

into  the  skin  ot  the  inlide  of  the  hand.  ’  .11  r  ^  J 

The  hinder  Neiveof  the  atm  [tAi.  f]  or  thethird,  which  is  earned  to  the  arm,  lies  nxt  under  The 

the  fecond,  and  in  like  manner  with  it  arifes  from  that  net-like  texture.  ThisNeive,whileft  it  pafies 
through  the  arm-pit,before  it  hath  yet  attained  to  the  arm,  brings  form  a  propagation  [f  12^.1. 5]  whidi 
is  di&rfed  under  the  skin  betwixt  the  peftoral  mufcle  that  leads  the  arm  to  the  bteft,  and  the  mu  c  c 
Veltoides  that  lifts  up  the  fame.  But  when  it  hath  firft  attained  to  the  arm,  it  hides  it  felf  unde  he 
mufcle  bkefs,  or  firft  bender  of  the  cubit,  and  paffing  on  downward  together  with  dx  tond  na  . 
it  fends  out  a  little  branch  [tab.i.  into  the  head  of  the  fecond  bending  mufcle  'h^ihit-  Ac 
this  defeending  it  receives  a  branch  [tab.i. u;\  from  the  fecond  Nerve,  by  means  j 

ned  one  with  the  other,  and  then  it  goes  further  through  the  fore-part  of  the  atm  unto  the  bendii  g 
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the  cubit,  being  always  equally  diftant  from  the  fccond  Nerve,  and  is  carried  into  the  protuberation 
of  the  inlide  of  the  arm,  and  the  fore-part  thereof.  When  it  hath  paft  this,  it  iffues  forth  many  pro¬ 
pagations  [taki.  4^]  which  together  with  the  branches  that  are  derived  from  the  fifth  Nerve,  which 
is  carried  through  the  hinder  region  of  the  fame  protuberation,  are  diftributed  into  the  mufcles  that 
are  feated  on  the  infide  of  the  cubit,  and  arife  from  the  inner  protuberation  of  the  arm :  fuch  are  the 
two  that  bend  the  uttermoli  bones  of  the  fore-fingers,  and  that  which  bends  the  third  joint  of  the 
thumb.  After  this  it  fends  out  another  propagation,  which  is  carried  down  between  the  faid  mufcles 
through  the  radius  together  with  a  vein  and  artery  to  the  wrift  i  and  paffing  through  under  the  tranf- 
verfe  ligament,  fcatters  fome  fmall  fprigs  into  the  mufcle  that  moves  the  thumb  outward  from  the 
fingers,  and  the  two  that  bend  the  firh  joint  of  the  fame.  After  this,  when  it  is  come  to  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  it  is  divided  [tab.i,  x]  into  three  branches  i  the  firft  of  which  fcatters  two  twigs  into  the 
thumb,  the  fecond  as  many  into  the  fore-finger,  the  third  fends  one  to  the  middle  finger  on  the  infide. 

Thefourth  Nerve  [tab.2.fig.i.]^']is  thebiggeft  of  all  them  which  are  carried  to  the  arm, as  being  al- 
moft  thrice  thicker  then  the  reft.This  arifes  as  well  as  the  other, from  the  net-like  complication, and  from 
thence  is  carried  down  through  the  arm,  in  like  manner  as  the  third  is,  lying  deep  every  where  among 
the  mufcles,  having  the  bafilick  Vein  and  axillary  artery  for  its  companions.  •  But  prefently  after  it 
hath  entered  the  arm,  it  derives  many,  but  fmall  fprigs  into  the  heads  of  the  mufcles 

that  extend  the  cubit  y  and  before  it  is  come  to  half  the  length  of  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  it  is  con¬ 
torted  obliquely  downward  to  the  bone  thereof  and  palTes  on  betwixt  that  and  the  mufcles  which 
extend  the  cubit.  Butbeforeit  be  wholly  refledfed,  it  fends  forth  a  furclc  r]  from  its 

infide,  which  goes  betwixt  the  faid  mufcles,  as  alfb  the  fecond  of  them  that  bend  the  cubit,  and  is 
fpent  upon  the  skin  that  clothes  the  inlide  of  the  arm,  fome  fibres  being  propagated  upward  and 
downward.  Having  difleminated  this  mopagation  it  goes  by  degrees  through  the  hinder  parr  to 
the  outfide  of  the  arm,  being  carried  through  the  cavity  of  the  outer  protuberation  of  the  upper  bone 
of  the  arm  that  is  cut  out  in  the  back  fide  thereof,  where  likewife  it  fends  out  a  furcle  \jab.2,jig.i. 
going  to  the  skin,  that  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  outfide  of  the  arm  j  and  then  another 
1 .  0]  which  is'  diftributed  into  the  skin,  as  far  as  to  the  wrift.  After  that  near  to  the  joint  of  the 
cubit  it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  an  outer  and  an  inner  one,  which  being  hid  deep,  and  among 
the  mufcles,  as  the  whole  Trunk  alfo,  defeend  to  the  wrift.  The  outer  branch  \_tab.2.fig.i,  goes 
along  the  radius  or  wand,  and  when  it  is  come  to  the  wrift,  pafles  through  the  tranfverfe  ligament 
•on  the  outer  part,  and  by  and  by  isfubdivided  mto  two  branches,  of  which  one  goes 

with  a  double  fprig  into  the  outfide  of  the  thumb,  the  other  is  fpent  partly  upon  the  fore-finger,  part¬ 
ly  on  themiddle  one.  Butthe  inner  branch  ltab.2,fig,i,U']  reaching  along  the  cubit  fcatters  more 
propagations  i  the  firft  {tah.2  .fig,i.  ^3  i«fo  the  firft  nrufcle  that  extends  the  fingers,  the  fecond  [tah, 
2»fig,i.  into  the  fecond  that  extends  the  fingers  j  the  third  \jab.2,fig.i0'^~\  into  the  inner  mqfcle 
that  extends  the  wrift.  But  in  its  progrefs  it  affords  propagations  to  the  thr^e  be¬ 

ginnings  of  the  mufcles  that  take  their  original  from  the  ulna^  or  greater  bone  of  the  cubit.  .The  re¬ 
mainder  of  it  ends  in  the  wrift,  1.3 1 3 

The  fifth  Nerve  ^ab.i0num.^2jj  arihng  lower  than  any  of  the  fore-mentioned,  out  of  the  fame  net- 
like  complication,  and  being  joined  to  the  fourth,  defeends  through  the  infide  of  the  arm,  bet  ween  the 
mufcles  that  bend  and  extend  the  cubit.  This  fcatters  no  propagation  from  it  felf,  but  remains  en¬ 
tire  till  it  be  come  to  the  inner  protuberation  of  the  arm,  at  whofe  hinder  cavity  it  is  refleefted,'  and  is 
diftributed  afterward  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  third  Nerve,  which  palTes  through  the  fore-fideof 
the  fame  protuberation.  For  both  of  them  beftow  propagations  ^tab.i  .3  3I  upon  the  mufcles  which 
grow  out  of  the  inner  protuberation  of  the  arm,  and  keep  the  infide  of  the  cubit.  It  iffues  forth  a 
propagation  alfo  1. 3  4]  which  being  carried  through  the  radius  or  wand,  goes  between  the 
mufcles  which  bend  the  fecond  and  third  joints  of  the  fingers,  and  fo  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
fends  out  the  firft  branch,  which  being  parted  into  two,  is  implanted  into  the  infide  of  the  little  fingery 
then  another,  which  being  alfo  cut  in  two,  goes  into  the  ring-finger,  and  at  laft  another  that  goes  to 
the  outer  part  of  the  infide  of  the  middle  finger.  But  from  this  fame  fifth  Nerve,  and  from  the  out¬ 
fide  near  to  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  radius  or  wand,  there  grows  out  a  certain  other  furcle 
^jabti  .3  which  being  divided  into  three  brandies  is  difleminated  into  the  outer-part  of  the  middle, 
the  ring  finger,  and  the  little  one. 

The  fixth  Nerve  [tAi.«.3B.]  iffues  out  of  the  loweft  part  ofthe  net-like  complication,  and  going 
through  the  arm-pit  and  infide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  and  of  the  cubit,  under  the  skin  it  makes 
hafte  to  the  inner  protuberation  of  the  upper  bone  of  the  arm,  difperfing  many  furcles  in  its  way  to 
the  neighbouring  skin  \jub, i  *3  7*3  7*1  foon  as  it  hath  attained  to  this  protuberation,  it  is  cleft 

into  many  propagations,  fbme  of  which  lie  under  the  branches  of  the  bafilick  vein,  fome  lie  over,  and 
fo  being  carried  under  the  skin,  when  they  are  come  down  to  the  wrift,  they  end  [jab.i  .3  8.J 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Nerves  that  are  diftributed  through  the  Crura,  or  thighs.  Legs,  and  Feet. 


THere  are  four  pairs  of  Nerves  which  are  propagated  through  the  Crura.  They  arife  from  the 
three  lower  conjugations  of  the  loins,  and  the  four  upper  ones  of  the  Osfacrum,  or  great 
bone,  which  after  they  are  gone  forth  through  the  common  holes  of  the  rack-bones  as  well 
as  the  Nerves,  which  are  diftributed  through  the  arm,  make  a  certain  complication  like  the  meilhing 
of  a  net,  but  far  greater  than  that  other.  Nor  are  thefe  Nerves  of  equal  bignefs,  but  the  firft  [tab.i, 
num.a,6f[  and  the  third  [tab.i. d.]  are  fmall,  wherefore  alfo  they  reach  but  to  the  thigh  •,  the  fecond 
[tab.  1 .5  o.^  is  fomewhat  thicker  and  reaches  to  the  leg,  but  the  fourth  [tab.  1.61  .Jalone  is  thicker  than 
the  three  other  put  together,  and  is  carried  down  as  far  as  to  the  utmoft  ends  ofthe  toes. 
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Tract.  III. 

'  The  tirft  Nerve  then  Uaki.^O.!  grows  out  of  the  higher  part  of  the  Nct-like  complication  The  fitft 
where  the  third  Nerve  ot  the  loins  is  joined  with  the  fourth  [taki  .47*1  prefcntly  carried 

downward  under  the  rinn  of  the  belly,  to  the  thigh  »  lying  upon  the  outlide  of  the  tendon  or  the 
firft  bending  tnufcle  of  the  thigh,  to  which  when  it  is  come,  it  fends  out  a  propagation  4^-J 

which  runs  out  through  the  skin  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh,  as  far  as  to  the  joint  of  the  knee,  and 
there  ends,  and  affords  furcles  \jab.  i  .4^.3  to  the  firft  bending  mufclc  of  the  leg,  as  alfo  to  the  econ 

The  fecond  Nerve  .50.]  arifes  out  of  the  fame  complication,  and  below  the  firft,  over  againft 
the  connexion  of  the  third  and  fourth  rack-bones  of  the  loins.  This  together  with  the  crural  Vein 
and  Artery,  (which  are  the  outer  Iliacal  branches)  defeends  through  the  groin  into  the  thigh,  which 
when  it  hath  attained  to,  prefently  it  ilTues  forth  a  notable  propagation  i.J  from  its  inhdc, 

lying  upon  ihefaphena  or  vein  of  the  inner  ankle,  on  the  fore-part,_  all  the  way  it  goes  under  the  skin 
through  the  inner  parts  of  the  crus  to  the  great  toe.  But  as  the  vein  faphena  it  felf  diftributw  tome 
fprigs  in  the  way  to  the  skin  next  to  it,  fo  alfo  this  Nerve  fends  out  many  propagations, 
that  is  the  chief  [t^^.i.53.]  which  it  gives  tothe  fore-fide  of  the  knee.  But  the  trunk  it  felf 
'  <4.1  when  it  hath  fent  out  this  propagation,  paffes  together  with  the  trunk  of  the  crural  Vein  and 
Artery  into  the  thigh,  and  is  fcattered  into  the  mufcles  feated  on  the  infid  e  of  the  thigh,  elpccia  y 
[t^^.i.55.]  into  the,  third  bending  one  of  the  thigh,  and  the  fourth  extending  one  of  the  leg,  and 

(o  afterward  it  is  terminated  above  the  knee.  ,  ^  ,  •  n.  l  • 

The  third  [tab.i.n.Ke.l  grows  out  of  the  complication  under  thefecond,  over  againft  theconjun-  Thetmra. 
dlion  of  the  tourth  and  fitth  rack-bones  of  the  loins.  This  Nerve  being  carried  down  upon  the  fe¬ 
cond  bending  mufcle  of  the  thigh,  called  Iliacm  interrm^  palfes  through  the  hole  of  the  (hare-bone, 
and  affords  propagations  [tab.i.  57]  tothe  twomufcles  that  turn  the  thigh  abou^  wh^h  they  call 
Obntratores,  the  (toppers,  to  wit,  of  that  (aid  hole,  as  alfo  to  the  two  mufcles  that  cred  the  Yard,  which 
arife  out  of  the  bone  of  the  hip.  From  thence  like  the  two  foregoing  Nervp,  it  defeends  and  di- 
ftributes  little  Nerves  into  the  skin  that  cloths  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  Itakl.  5»J  the  remaining 
part  [tab.i.‘)’j']  lies  deep,  the  chief  propagation  whereof  [tab.i.6oj  is  fpent  partly  on  the  lecond, 

partly  on  the  third  mufcle  that  bend  the  leg.  ,  ^  t  r  •  r  .u  the  fourtlii 

The  fourth  Nerve  is  made  up  out  of  the  fore-branches  of  the  four  upper  pairs  ot^  Tne  tou 

ereat  bone  being  united  together.  By  reafon  whereof  it  pafles  the  reft  yea  and  a  1  the  Ne^es  of  the 

whole  body,  not  onely  in  thicknefs,  but  in  hardnefs  alfo,  as  being  made  of  the  laft,  that  iffue  out  of  ^ 

the  fpinc,  or  ridge.  This  enters  into  the  hinder  part  of  the  thigh  through  the  cavity  that  is  in 

the  hinder  part  of  the  hip-bone.  But  prefently  it  fends  forth  a  notable  propagation 

from  its  baeklide,  which  flays  a  pretty  while  under  the  firft  extending  mufcle  of  the  thigh,  or 

Glauus  magnut  the  great  buttock-mufcle ,  and  from  thence  is  difperfed  into  the  skin  tliat  covers 

the  buttocks,  and  the  back-Cde  of  the  thigh  to  the  middle  of  its  ength.  Then  it  fends  other 

propagations  [tui.i.  £}]  on  both  fides,  three  for  the  moft  part  to  the  of  the  ^.rd,  fourth 

and  filth  mufcles  that  extend  the  leg,  and  to  the  third  bending  one  of  the  thig  .  e  trunk; 

trunk  of  the  nerve  defeends  among  the  mufcles  feated 

the  bone,  as  far  as  half  the  length  thereof,  and  diftributes  another  branch  Lt-ti.  i- ^4] 
lump  of  the  fifth  bending  mufcle  of  the  leg,  called  Biceps  ,  which  grows  to  it  on  the  infidc, 
af”r  it  hath  gone  beyond  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  From  hence  alfo  otha  futcles  proceed,  which 
'  are  dillributed  into  the  skin  on  the  baeklide  of  the  thigh.  But  the  trunk  it  felf  pr^eeding  farther 
at  length  attains  to  the  the  knee  betwixt  the  two  heads  of  the  bone  of  the  th.glj  and  imparts  a 

fmk  branch  [lAi. 65]  oneachiide  into  the  hrft  extendrog  mufcle  of  the  foot,  and  the  foie  mufd^ 

cX  Ptowrk  and  by  and  by  is  divided  [tak  i.  dd]  in  the  inner  cavity  of  the  knee  or  in  the  ham 
into  two  unequal  branches  which  are  diftributed  along  through  the  leg  and  foot.  For  there  is  no 
any  Nerve  which  runs  out  through  the  leg,  befides  thefe  two  branches  of  the  fourth,  if  you  except 
onely  that  notable  propagation,  which  being  derived  from  the  fecond  Nerve,  as  we  have  faid,  de- 
fcenL  in  company  of  Ae  Vein  Supkna  through  the  inner  part  of  the  Cmr:  The  outer  branch  [(A 
I  d7l  is  the  fmallL,  and  goes  toward  that  part  where  the  upper  appendix  of  the  fibula,  or 
ofthelegisioined  with  the  tito  or  greater  bone  thereof,  fcattering  a  propagation  [tAi.dS]  in  the 
ly  vvhihgoes  to  the  outer  ankle  under  the  skin,  diftribtiting  m  the  "'f" {f'f 
s-u/cUi'n  Riit  the  branch  it  felf  palfes  between  the  mufcles  feated  on  the  forelide  of  the 

eg  and  gdng  “thi  long  Ugamen^  of  the  libia  .tii  fibula,  or  two  bones  of  the  leg  pafles  to 
gedier  wfth  the  tendons  ol  the  mufcles  that  extend  the  toes  under  the  tranlVetfe  '‘gj 
Ictfes  little  branches  to  the  f.des  of  the  upper  part  of  the  toes.  Themner  branch  [t^  car 
fled  down  through  the  backfide  of  the  Crus,  lurKing  betwixt  the  mufcle  of  the  foie  oi  jne  toot,  and 
■  the  Hrft  of  them  that  move  the  foot  obliquely,  as  alfo  the  long, bending  mufcles  of  the  toes ,  and 
belg  ohieraferwah^^^^^^^  branch  of  the  outer,  which  pafles  through  the  ligament  it  goes  to 
L  foie  of  the  foot,  and  diftributes  propagations  into  both  the  lides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  toes. 
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The  thirty  pairs  of  the  Nerves  of  the  marrow  of  the  Brain,  vvhileft  it  is  carried  through  the  (pine  or  ridge,  arS 
expreftin  thefe  two  Tables,  the  prefent  and  the  following  one.  We  have  inferibed  common  Charadters  on 
both  of  them,  though  many  allb  be  peculiar  to  one  ^  after  which  we  have  prefently  fet  the  number  of  the  Table. 
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THe  firfi  Jhervf  the  raeJ^bones  of  the 
Spine  and  the  Nerves  that  tffne  from 
thence  on  the  forefide  >  the  fecond  on 
the  back^fide,- 

as  far  as  to 'J,  7he  feven  rackebones  of  the  neck^ 
to  ip.fhe  trvelve  rack^^bones ^f4hexhelf, 
to  24.  The  five  racl^bones  of  the  loins,  - 
to^o.  f he  fix  bones  of  the  Osfacrum.  fhefe 
fame  figures  doji  and  for  the  pairs  of  the  fpinal 
marrova, 

fhe  feat  of  the  (final  marrow^  vahere  it  firfi 
enters  into  the  rack^hones, 

fhe  firji  pair  of  the  neck^,  whofe  fortvarder 
propagations  is  B,  the  hinder  C. 

f he  fecond  pair^  whofe  fore-propagation  is  D, 
its  hinder  E  j  from  this  two  branches  grow  out^ 
the fender  one  marked  with  the  letter  E,  the  other 
thickjne  with  F,  which  is  mixed  with  a  branch 
of  the  third  pair  M  about  G.  But  the  courfe 
thereof  to  the  shfn  of  the  crown^  and  back^fitde  of 
the  head  is  marked  with  the  letter  H. 

l(he  third  parr  of  the  nech^-y  whofe  fore-branch 
I  is  divided  into  four  propagations.  The  firfi  K  is 
implanted  into  the  mufcles  that  bend  the  neck- 
The  fecond  L  is  mixed  with  a  twig  of  the  fourth 
fourth  pair  The  third  M,  is  mixed  with  the 
thicker  propagation  of  the  hinder  branch  of  the 
fecond  pair  F.  The  fourth  N  is  inferted  into  the 
mufcles  that  are  joined  to  the  tranfverfe  procejfes 
of  the  rack^bones. 

The  hinder  branch  O, 

The  fourth  pair  of  the  neek^-,  whofe  fore-branch 
P  is  cleft  into  three  propagations.  The  firfi  Qj, 
joins  with  the  fecond  propagation  of  the  third 
pairL,  The  fecond  R  goey  into  the  tranjverfe 
mufcle  of  the  neck^ 

The  third  S. 

The  hinder  branch  T. 

The  fifth  pair  of  the  neckj,  whofe  fore-branch 
V  ijfues  out  fame  furcles.  The  firfi  goes  to  the 
I  mufcles  that  bend  the  neck^^  being  to  be  feen 
in  the  firfi  table  between  V  and  the  number  6. 
The  fecond  X,  makjng  the  greatefi  part  of  the 
nerve  of  the  midriff.  The  third  Y  goes  to  the 
ww/c/e  Deltoides,  cf  which  there  is  a  propaga¬ 
tion  a,  which  goes  to  the  skjn  that  covers  the 
mufcles  Deltoides  and  Biceps.  The  fourth  b, 
at  the  neckjfthe  Jhoulder-blade  is  cleft  into  two 
branches  s  one  of  which  c,  enters  into  the  mufcle 
Deltoides,  at  what  part  it  grows  out  of  the  collar¬ 
bone  :  the  other  d,  is  implanted  into  the  fame^  in 
the  place  where  it  grows  out  of  the  fiine  of  the 
jhoulder-blade. 

The  hinder  branch  e. 

The  fixth  pair  of  the  nec}i^.y  whofe  fore-branch 
f,  when  it  hath  propagated  that  furcle  g,  which 
with  the  fourth  and  fifth  pair  S  and  X,  mak^s 
the  nerve  of  the  midriff.,  is  joined  with  the  two 
following  h,  and  thus  it  mak^s  up  the  nerve  of  the 
midriffs  jo  that  this  arifes  Out  of  three  furcles 
S,  X,  and  g. 

The  hinder  branch  1. 

The  feventh  pair  of  the  neck^^  whofe  fere- 
1  branch  is  m,  its  hinder  one  n; 
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The  firfi  pair  of  the  chefi^  whofe  fore-branch 
o,  is  united  p,  with  the  feventh  pair  of  the  neck^ 
and fecond  of  the  chejf  ((reading  a  propagation  q, 
through  the  upper  fide  of  the  firfi  rib.  The  hin¬ 
der  branch  r.  , 

The  fecond  pair  of  the  chefi^  whofe  fore-branch 
fends  forth  a  furcle  t,  running  out  through  the 
firfi  (pace  betwixt  theribs^  and  fending  furcles  \x 
to  the  mufcles  of  the  chefi. 

The  hinder  branch  X, 

The  pairs  of  Nerves  from  the  nineth  to  the 
twentieth^  which  have  the  fame  feries  of  propa¬ 
gations.,  and  ejpecially  to  the  difiances  of  the  ribs. 
The  fore-branches  of  thefe  [fig-t,']  are  fcattered 
into  the  mufcles  feated  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  chejf  and  partly  into  their  upper  region., 
as  y ,  partly  in  their  lower  z ,  which  in  wo¬ 
men  go  aljb  to  the  brefis  »  and  then  they  fend 
other  furcles  into  the  heads  of  the  oblique  defeen-  ' 
ding  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  a,  and  into  that 
which  leads  the  arm  from  the  brefi  /?,  another 
goes  to  the  nipple  of  the  brefi  y.  The  hinder 
branches  S', 

The  firfi  nerve  that  goes  to  the  arm.,  which  . ii 
fcattered  into  the  skjn  of  the  outfide  of  the  arm. 

The  fecond  nerve  that  goes  to  the  arm,  whofe 
two  firfi  propagations  nn  gO  to  the  two  heads  of 
the  mufcle  biceps  :  then  it  joins  with  the  third 
nerve  by  a  furcle  fi,  Thirdy,  it  carries  a  propa¬ 
gation  to  the  longer  mufcle  that  turns  the  palm  of 
the  hand  downward  0.  But  about  the  bending  of 
the  cubit  it  U  divided  into  two  branches,  an  outer, 
and  an  inner  one  That  defeending  along  the 
radius  or  wand, is  inferted  at  the  out-fide  of  the 
fecond  joint  of  the  thumb  A .  This  v ,  is  by  and  by 
fubdivided  into  an  outer  u,  and  an  inner  branch  vi 
This  V  is  again  cleft  in  the  region  of  the  cubit  into 
an  outer  branch  c,and  an  inner  onejr. 

The  third  nerve  entering  the  arm  p,  before  it 
attains  to  the  arm,  (batters  a  (prig  betwixt  the 
pebloral  mufcle  and  Deltoides  c.  By  and  by 
having  entered  the  arm,  it  difirihutes  another 
into  the  fecond  mufcle  that  bends  the  cubit.  After 
that,defcending  it  receives  a  branch  v  from  the  fe¬ 
cond  nerve ",  when  it  is  paji  the  bought  of  the  arm, 
it  is  dijhibuted  into  many  furcles  (p,  at  length  a- 
bout  the  palm  of  the  hand  it  U  divided  into  three 
branches  y. 

The  fourth  Nerve  entering  the  arm,  which  k 
the  greatefi  of  all  them  that  go  to  the  arm,  is  not 
marked  with  any  letters  in  the  fecond  table,  but 
in  the  third  onely,  leji  the  fecond  (hould  be  too 
much  blurred  with  letters.  This  fuddenly  after 
it  hath  entered  the  arm,  reaches  out  fmaU  (prigs 
a  into  the  mufcles  that  extend  the  cubit,  then 
another  into  the  inner  skin,  upwards  and  down¬ 
ward  r,  and  another  into  the  lower  part  and 
another  0,  which  ges  as  far  as  to  the  wrifi.  Af¬ 
ter  this  near  to  the  bought  of  the  arm  it  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  branches,  an  outer  one  A ,  and  an 
inner  Y\,  That  A  about  the  tranfverfe  ligament 
is  again  divided  into  two  H.  This  FI  reaching 
all  along  the  cubit  (ends  forth  more  propagations, 
the  I.  the  2 . 5>,  the  3*^^.  Then  another  in 

its 
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itsprogref!  Cl  remainder  ends  in  the  rvriji  3 1 . 

rhe  fifth  that  enters  the  arm,  nehich  about  the 
inner  protuheration  of  the  arm,  is  diffeminated 
lik^  to  the  third.  Its  firfi  furcle  3  3  ^  itsfecond 
is  third 

Thefixth  Nerve  of  the  Arm,  rahich  goes  un¬ 
der  the  skin  imparting  many  (frigs  to  it  37,3  7, 
5  7,  the  end  of  it  ^38. 

the  five  pairs  of  the  Nerves  of  the  loins  :  the 
firfi  20,  the  feeond  21,  the  third  22',  the  fourth 
2^,  the  fifth  24.  A  certain  branch  ariftng  from 
the  firfi  pair  of  the  loins  20,  and  defending  for 
the  mofi  part  with  the  preparing  Artery  to  the 
fefiicle. 

The  courfe  of  the  Nerves  through  the  mufcles  of 
the  Abdomens  from  which  branches  41  ^oes 
into  the  mufclethat  leads  the  arm  outward  from 
the  brefi. 

The  hinder  branches  of  the  Nerves  of  the  loins . 
The  fix  pairs  of  the  nerves  of  the  great  bone.  Of 
thefe  the  firfi  is  2  5,  the  feeond  2  6,  the  third  2"^, 
the  fourth  28,  the  fifth  2  p,  the  fixth  3  o. 

A  furcle  reacht  out  from  the  fore-branch  of 
the  firfi  Nerve  of  the  great  bone  to  the  i'nfide  of' 
the  hanch-bone',  and  fo  to  the  mufcles  of  the  Ab¬ 
domen  fW  /row?  bone.  Then  another 
fireading  out  from  the  hinder  branch  to  the  mufcles 
feated  on  the  backof  Os  Ilium,  or  the  hanch  bone. 
The  termination  of  the  (pinal  marrow  pajfing 
on  without  a  mate,  and  undivided.  ^ 

The  firfi  Nerve  entering  the  crus.  ThU  ati- 
Jes  where  the  third  Nerve  of  the  loins  meets  with 
the  fourth  47.  A  branch  of  this  48  goes  to  the 
skin,  but  4p  it  is  entangled  among  the  mufcles 
that  are  feated  on  the  outfide  of  the  thigh. 

The  feeond  crural  Nerve,  a  notable  propaga¬ 
tion  whereof  5I5  runs  out  into  the  fame  courfe 
with  the  vein  Saphena,  to  the  end  of  the  foot,  and 
there  ends  about  52.  In  the  mean  time  it  proffers 
another  notable  furcle to  the  fore-fide  of  the 
kpee.  But  the  remainder  of  the  trunkjy^  enters 
deep  into  the  thigh,  and  gives  out  a  fmall  branch 
•y'y,  but  without  quefiion  the  chief. 

The  third  crural  nerve,  whofe  propagation  $7 
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goes  to  the  mufcles  called  Obturatores,  and  ano¬ 
ther  58  the  skin.  The  remainder  5P  H^s  deep 
int angled  in  the  mufcles  whofe  chief  propagation 
is  do,  which  U  implanted  in  the  feeond  and  third 
mufcles  that  bend  the  leg. 

The  fourth,  and  that  the  thickffi  of  all  the 
Nerves  of  the  crus,  whofe  firfi  branch  is  62, 
which  is  inferted  into  the  skin  of  the  buttocks  • 
another  6^  is  difiributed  into  the  heads  of  the 
mufcles  that  arife  from  the  appendix  of  the  hip: 
a  third  64.  is  given  to  the  fifth  mufcle  that  bends . 
theleg‘-i  and  others  d-y  go  into  the  outer  calf- 
mufcle,  and  that  of  the  foie  of  the  foot.  But 
about  the  lower  heads  of  the  thigh  it  is  divided 
dd  into  two  branches,  to  wit,  an  outer  one  d'j, 
and  an  inner ']  2, 

The  outer  branch,  a  propagation  whereof  dB 
is  fent  under  the  skin  that  covers  the  outer  part 
of  the  leg  and  the  outfide  of  the  foot,  T>ut  the 
branch  it  felf  dp  goes  to  the  connexion  of  the 
leffer  bone  of  the  leg  with  the  greater’,  fending 
forth  another  furcle  70  to  the  fore-part  of  the 
leg  under  the  skin :  the  remainder  of  it  71  rea¬ 
ches  along  the  fibula  or  leffer  bone  of  the  leg. 

The  inner  branch,  a  propagation  whereof 
73  goes  through  the  inftde  of  the  leg  toward 
the  calf,  and  infide  of  the  foot  under  the  skin  :  ^ 
and  then  another  'J4  is  fcattered  into  the  s^, 
efpecially  that  which  covers  the  calf:  another  alfo 
75,75  goes  into  the  fore-part  of  the  leg  through 
the  ligament  that  joins  the  leffer  bone  of  the  leg 
to  the  greater,  and  afterward  is  /pent  on  the  up¬ 
per  fide  of  the  foot.  The  lafi  propagation  ']6 
runs  out  betwixt  the  inner  and  outer  calf-mufcle. 
The  remainder  of  thetrun\jgoes  by  the  inner  an¬ 
kle  to  the  lower  part  of  the  foot ,  difiributing 
two  furcles  apiece  to  the  lower  part  of  all  the  toes. 

The  feeond  and  third  figures  of  the  feeond 
Table,  Thefe  two  Figures  do  exhibit  the 
Nerves  of  the  arm  and  leg  in  a  larger  form  than 
the  firfi  Table  does,  fo  that  all  which  concerns 
thofe  Nerves,  may  he  Jhewn  more  accurately 
herein.  But  they  have  common  charaSlers,  and 
the  fame  explanation  of  the  fame  ferves  for  both. 
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C  /  * 

Bortionr^  why  freqMnt  in  a  pfiilent  fedfon-,  •  t 
caufes^^c, 

^  _  Abaudores  mufeuli, 

"Abfcejjes  how  to  he  opened^ 

Aconite^the  fymptoms  caufed  thereby,  and  their  mre,  4^4 
A^ual  cauteries  preferred  before  potential,  ‘Their  jorms 

and  ufe,  ibid.  Their  force  againfl  venemous  bites,  4^9 
Adm,  the  definition  and  divifion  thereof,  . 

voluntary  a^ion,  *  * 

Adders,  tlyeir  bitings,  the  fymptoms  thereon  enfmng  ,  togewer 

mtb  the  cure, 

Adipofavena,  -  ' 

Adiun&s  of  things  natural,  r  t  -c  or 

Adnata  five  conjundiva,  one  of  the  coats  of  the  tye ,  1 2 1 

iEeilops  what,  the  differences  thereof,  and  the  curt,  3  «  2 

^gyptiacum,  the  force  thereof  againji  putrefa&ion,  2b  5.  a 
deanfer  and  not  fuppurative,2  8p.  defiriptions  thereof,  2  b  i , 


516 

13^0 

141 


25 


Anodyne  medicines,  For  the  Fyes,  254.  in  pains  of 

the-Teeth,  ...  ^  ^ 

Antidotes  muji  he  given  in  great  quantities-,  47®* 

gainfi:aUpoyfons,\%^,  Tobeufedin  cure  of  the?lagHe,'^o'J 

Antipathy,  fee  Sympathy.  .  -  ,  _  r  •  1 

Antipathy  between  fame  Men  and  a  Cat,  482.  Ofpoyfons  with 

poyfon, 

Ants,  3  6.yheir  care, 

Apes  their  imitation  of  mens  actions,  '  ^5 

Apium  rifus,  the  poyfonous  quality  thereof  .with  the  cure,  4° 3 
Apology  concerning  wounds  made  by  Gun-Jhot,  iQ'J.^hat 
fuch  wounds  are  not  poyfoned,  2po.  Concerning  binding  of 
vejfels,&cc.  -  305 

Apophlegmatifms  what,  and  their  ufe,  54 

Apophyfes  clinoides,  ,  > 

Aphorifms  concerningSurgery,felecied  out  o/Hippocrates,5 1  ^ 
of  the  Author,  75® 

Apofiumes,  fee  Impoflume,  ^ 

Apothecaries,  choifeoffuch  jhall  have  care  of  thofejick^cf  the 
plague, 

Appendices  glandulofe,  •  .A  q5 

Aquafortis,  the  poyfonous  quality,  and  the  cure  thereof,  4®® 
Aqua  thcnzQ3.YiL5,the  defeription  and  manner  thereof ,  45 
I  .  good  againfl  the  Tlague, 

!  Aqua  vitse  how  diflilled, 

‘  Aqueus  humour, 


I P4  :  Arachnoides,  five  araneofa  tunica, 


ibid. 

66S 

143 

123 

d35 
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302.  thepraife  thereof. 

After-birth,  fee  Secundine, 

After-tongue, 

After-wrifl, 

Age  what,  the  divifion  thereof, 

^fges  compared  to  the  four  feafons  of  the  Tear. 

^^gony  what. 

Agues,  fee  quotidian,  quartan,  tertian. 

,  j  23  0.  How  it  becomes  hurt-  ArmarjhouUer-bone^tbefraSurethcre^  ,  -  „  I.  t  u' ' 

iTZTtfTotM^  Of  r.hat  force  in  Arm  nnd  the  mfles. hereof  t,,.  Ihe  defea  thereof  how 

;3.  Hnt%U  AUwouLmHebyyem,  nnHheir  fi.erA  f orms, 
uptlo^pttrifie,  503.  ehnn,e  thereof  conduces  to  the  ^flyffflfffff^Jj^onoftH 

of  the  Tlague,  .  g  Viflribution  of  the  left  fubclavian  artery,  lOi.  the  Ax- 

reajons,  "I  j  {^rj^s  . 

Albugineus  humor,  t/;e  «/e  ArtpriaVenofa  andthedillributmthereofp'J.Czsoti- 

Almondsof  the  Throat  or  Ears,  their  hiftory,J9^u  their  Axttrn  vmoU,  ana  we  aij  . 

1/*  .1 _ £1  j.Ls>  iKin. 


3^ 

14^5 


mour  with  the  caufes  and  figns  thereof ,  the  cure,  ibid. 

Almonds  increafe  the  pain  of  the  Head,  ^39 

Alopecias  what,  the  cattfe,  which  curable,  and  how,  and 

which  not,  374 

Amnios  tunica,  thefuhflance  and  compofure thereof,  ^7 

Amphibkftroides  vel  retiforrais  tunica,  1 23 

Amputation  of  a  member  when  to  be  made,  302.  Howto  be 


rtrirw  -  -J  J  ^  t 

des,  103.  Cervicalis ,  loi.  Intercoftalis,  ibid. 
maria,  ibid. Mufculofa,  103.  Humeraria  duplex,  ibid. 

Thoracica  duplex's  ibid.  Afpera,  ibid.  Mufcula,  1 52 
Arthrodia 

Articulation  and  the  h^nds  thereof ,  i^id. 

Afearides ^5 
Afcites,fee  Vropfie. 


ip  ’  >>‘^dTndfym,roms  rhs.  hn^cn  .hcrcon,  wdb,^r 

Jrefs  the  fart.m.  7o  perform  the  refi  of  the  cure,  toheured  inthe  cure  of  a  Hectick, 


drefs  the  part  ibid.  To  perform  the  refi  of  the  cure,  3  ^o  he  ttfed  in  the  cure  of  a  Hectick, 

fometimes  made  at  a  joynt,  ■  p  -u 

Anatomy,  the  neoefity  of  the  knowledge  thereof  50.  A  three-  Allragalus, 
fold  method  thereof,  ibid.  The  definition  thereof ,  5 1 

Anatomical  adminijiration  of  the  lower  Belly,  50.  Of  the 

Sternon,^9- 

Aneurifma,rpW,  ip4‘  bow  cured,  ibid,  which 


Anger,  the  eff^c&s  thereof, 

An^\nOL,Jee  Squinancy.  r  c  1 

A\'\\w.2,  how  many  ways  tak^n,  4* 

Animil parts  ivhich,  52*  ■  T^beir  divifion, 


24 


5 


16S 

ibid. 

5 
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Atheroma  what,  184.  The  cure  thereof. 

Atrophia  how  helped. 

Attractive  medicines  what. 

Auricula  cordis, 

Auripigmentum,  the  poyfonous  qualify  and  the  cure 

Autumn,the  condition  thereof,  ^ 

Axioms  anatomical,  101,123 

Thilofophical, 


I 
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Ack^h'int  and  the  ufe  thereof^  ^  133 

Bags^the  diverfjty  andufcy  ,  655 

Ball-bellorvSj  276 

Balneum  Man£j 

Balfams  fit  to  heal  fmple^  not  contufed  wounds^  '  2  8p 

Balfam  of  s  defiriptioti^  735.  of  Fallopius  his  de- 

fcripiion^  ibid.  Anodyne,  and farcotic}{,one,  26B 

Bandages,  their  differences,  322.  What  cloth  left  for  them, 
ibid.  Indications  how  to  fit  them,  323,  fhree  kjnds  ne^ 
cejfary  in  fra&ures,^  2  Common  precepts  for  their  ufe, ^2 

>ufes  whereto  they  ferve,  ibid, 

Barrennefs,  the  caufe  thereof  in  men,  5  d<5.  In  women,  5^7 
Baftlisk,,  her  defcription,  bite,  and  the  cure  thereof,  47  5 

Battels  where  the  Author  was  prefent ;  See  Voyages, 

Baths  good  in  pain  of  the  Eyes,  380 

Baths,  their  faculties  and  differences,  ^57.  How  to  l^ow 
whence  they  have  their  efficacy,  ibid.  Their  faculties,  and 
to  whom  hurtful,  ibid,  half  baths,  6^6 

Beautrol  a  Beaji  of  Florada,  624 

Bear-worms,  the  bites  and  the  cure  thereof,  47^ 

Bears,  their  craft,  3  4 

Beafis,  inventors  of  fame  remedies,  ibid.  Their  faculty  in 
prefaging,  35.  Their  love  and  care  of  their  young,  ibid. 
They  k^ow  one  another s  voice')  4  5 

Bees,  their  government,  3d.  Care  and fuf  ice,  ibid.  Their 

flinging,  and  the  cure  thereof,  ^78 

Beggars  their  cofenages  and  crafty  tricks,  606 

Belly,  why  not  Bone,  54.  The  divifion  of  the  lower  Belly, 

55 

Biceps  mufculus,  148 

Binding  of  the  veffels  for  bleeding,  228,  An  Apology  there¬ 
fore,  Authorities  therefore,  Keafon,  experience,  Hijiories  to 
confirm  it. 

Birds  their  indufiry  in  building  their nefls,  35.  Kavenous 
birds,  counterfeit  mans  voice,  45.  they  have  taught  men  to 
flng,  ibid. 

Birds  of  Paradife,  621 

Birth,  See  Child-birth. 

Bitings  of  man  and  beafi  virulent,  4^3 

Bitings  of  a  Mad-dog,  Adder,  6cc.  See  Dog,  Adder,  See. 
Bitter  things  not  fit  to  be  inflated  into  wounds  of  the  Chefl , 

260 

Bladder  of  the  Gall,  .  72 

Bladder  of  Vrine,%i.  The fubflance,  figure,Scc.  ibid.  Signs 
of  the  wounds  thereof,  264.  V leers  thereof,  and  their 
cure,  318, 407 

Blear-eyes,  their  differences  and  cure,  3  79 

Bleeding  in  wounds,  how  helped,  218.  How  flopped  by  bind¬ 

ing  the  veffels,  228.  Why  devifed  by  our  Author,  305. 
In  amputation  of  members,  304 

Blood  the  temper  thereof,  7*  The  material  and  efficient  cau- 
fes  thereof ,  ibid.  Where  perfebied,  ibid.  All  the  fur 
humours  comprehended  under  that  general  name,  ibid,  com¬ 
pared  with  new  wine,  ibid,  the  .nature,  confflence,  color, 
tafi,andufe,  ibid. 

Blood-letting,  whether  neceffary  at  the  beginning  of  peflilent 
difeafes,  508 

Blood-letting,  whether  neceffary  in  a  Synochus,  i'll.  When 
in  an  Eryflpelas,  175).  When  in  a  Tertian,  180.  In 
what  wounds  not  neceffary,  2  ip.  The  two  chief  indications 
thereof,  241.  Why  neceffary  in  the  fradure  of  the  Heel, 
See  Phlebotomy. 

Bloody  urine  and  the  caufes  thereof.  See.  406 

Boat-bone,  160 

Body  how  divided,  53.  The  forepart  there  ff,  54.  Theback^ 
part,  5  5 .  The  crool^dnefs  thereof  how  helped,  528 

Bollfers  and  their  ufe,  ■  3  2d 

Bones,  how  they  feel,  51.  Their  definition,  Bp.  Their 
differences,  ibid.  How  hurt  by  theTrepan,  245,  What 


hafiens  their  fcaling,  ibid.  Their  corruption,  248.  How 
helped,  ^ 

Bones  of  the /cut,  107,  108.  of  the  face,  tlB.  ofthemfe, 
ibid,  of  the  auditory  paffage,  127.  of  the  arm,  145.0/ 
thebacko  133.  of  the  brefi,  8p.  of  the  cubit,  lr^6,  of 
thewrifi,  and  fingers,  149.  Seed-bones,  149.  Of  the 
thigh,  1^^.  of  the  leg,i‘i'j.  Of  the  foot,  of  the 
toes,  I  do.  A  brief  recital  of  all  the  bones,  1 62 

Bones  more  brittle  in  frofly  weather,  328.  fooner  kpit  in 
young  bodies,  ibid.  Their  general  cure  being  broken  or 
dijlocated,  ^2p,  How  to  help  the  Jymptoms  happening 
thereon,  33®*  Why  they  become  rotten  in  the  Lues 
venerea  ,  and  how  it  may  be  perceived ,  44d.  How 
helped. 

Bones  flrikjng  in  the  throat  or  jaw,  how  to  be  got  out, 
Brachiaeus  mufculus, 

Brain  and  the  Hifiory  thereof,  109.  The  Ventricles  there¬ 
of,  no.  The  mammillary  proceffes,  ibid. 

Brain,  the  moving  or  concuffion  thereof,  235.  how  cured, 

Brefls,  90.  Their  magnitude,  figure.  See.  ibid.  How  they 
communicate  with  the  womb,  ibid. 

Br eft -bone,  the  Hifiory  thereof,  ibid. 

Breft-bone,  the  depteffton  or fraHure  thereof,  how  helped,  333 
Brevis  Mufculus, 

Bronchocele,  the  differences  thereof,  and  the  cure,  201 
Bruifes,  See  Coniuflons. 

Bubos,  by  what  means  the  humour  that  caufes  them  flows 
down,  1^2 

Bubos ,  V mereal  ones  returning  in  again,  caufe  the  Lues  ven®* 
rea,  43 1.  Their  efficient  and  material  caufes,  444.  Th^^ 
cure, 

Bubos  in  the  Plague,  whence  their  original,  490.  the  dn^^ 
feription,  figns,  and  cure,  513,514.  prognofiicks,  ibiflk 
Bubonocele  205 

Bullets  Jhot  out  of  Guns  do  not  burn,  274,  They  cannot  be 
poyfoned,  274*  remain  in  the  body  after  the  healing  of 
wounds,  285 

Bupr efts  t heir  ptyjon  and  their  cure,  47 9 

Bur?is  how  k^ptfrom  bliflering,  273.  See  Combuflions, 
Bijhop-fijh,  <5j2 

C. 

Acochyrhia  what,  a  3 

Vv  Caecum  in teftinum,  6p 

Calcaneum  os,  Calx,  1 60 

Caeliaca  arteria,  74 

Callus  what,  and  whence  it  proceeds,  217.  Better  generated 
by  meats  of  grofs  nourijhments,  328.  Made  more  handfom 
by  Ligation,  ibid.  The  material  and  efficient  caufes  there- 
'  344*  Medicines  conducing  to  the  generation  there¬ 

of,  ibid.  Howto  kiiow  it  is  ahreeding,ihid.  What  may 
hinder  the  generation  thereof,  and  how  to  be  helped  being  ill 
formed,  345 

Camels  their  kinds  and  condition,  44 

Cancer,  the  reafon  of  the  name,  189.  Caufes  thereff,  ibid, 
differences.  Which  not  to  be  cured,  ibid.  The  cure  if  not 
ulceratedfldyid.  Cure  if  ulcerated,  ibid.  Tbpick^  medicines 

to  be  thereto  applied,  1 9 1 

Cancer  or  Canker  in  a  childs  mouth  how  to  he  helped,  545 

Cannons,  See  Guns. 

Cantharides,  and  their  malignity  and  the  help  thereof  479. 

Applied  to  the  head  they  ulcerate  the  bladder,  480 

Capons  fubjeH  to  the  Gout,  421 

Carbuncles  whence  their  original,  490.  why  fo  called,  together 
with  their  nature,  caufes  and  figns,  5 1 6  ,prognofticks,  ibid. 
cure,  518 

Caries  offium,  248 

Carpiflexores  mufeuli,  >.  150 

Carpitenfores  mufeuli,  150 

Cartilagofcutiformis,  vel  enfifermis,  89 

Cmmcles 
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Caruncles^  their  caufes,  and  cure,  443 .  Other  ivays 

if  cure,  444 

Cafes,  their  form  and  ufe,  3  ^  ^ 

Catagmatick^poPifdcrs,  .  '  243 

Catalogue  of  medicines  and  infiruments  for  their  preparati- 
on,  6’l\.^z,  Of  Surgical  infiruments,  ^75 

CatapUfms,  their  matter  and  ufe,  ^^9 

CataraHs,  where  bred,  124.  their  differences,  cau- 

fes,8cc,  383.  their  cure  at  the  beginning,  ibid,  the 
couching  of  them,  3^5 

Catarrh  fometimes  malign,  and  killing  many,  4p2 

Catheretickjmedicines,  ^4® 

Cats  their  poyfonous  quality,  and  the  Antipathy  between  fame 
menandthm,  4^2 

Caufiicfi  medicines  their  nature  and  ufe,  ^4^ 

Cauteries,  aSual  ones  preferred  before  potential,  447*  their 
feveral  forms,  448.  their  ufe,  ibid,  their  force  againji 
venemous  bite,  4*5^.  potential  ones,  ^  5  ^ 

Cephale  what,  *  ^  5 

Cephalica  vena,  *4^ 

Cepbalicl^pawders  how  compofed,  44P 

Cerats  what,  their  differences,  ^47 

Ceratum  oejypliex  Pkilagrio,  ^4^ 

Cerufe,  the  poyfonous  quality  thereof ,  and  the  cure,  4^  ^ 

Chalazion  an  effect  of  the  Ey-lid,  37^ 

Chamelion,hisJhape  and  nature,  ^27 

Chance  fometimes  exceeds  art,  31.  F  inds  out  remedies,  272 
Change  of  a  native  temper,  how  it  happens,  1 1 7 

Chaps,  or  Chops  occafioned  by  the  Lues  Venerea,  and  the  cure, 
450.  In  divers  parts  by  other  means,  and  theircure,  583 
Charcoal  caufeth  fuffocatioH,  • 

Chemofis  an  affedt  of  the  Eyedids ,  3°^ 

Ifhefi  and  the  parts  thereof,  90,  why  partly  grifly,  partly 
bory,  ibid,  fhe  divifton  thereof,  ibid,  fhe  wounds 
thereof,  2  >^9,  their  cure,  ibid»  they  eaftly  degenerate 
into  aFifiula, 

Child,  whether  alive  or  dead  in  the  womb,  554.  If  dead, 
then  how  to  be  extra&ed,  555 

Children  why  like  tbeir  Fathers,  and  Grandfathers,  53^ 
Horn  without  a  paffage  in  the  F undament,  5  43  •  tneir 
■  fituation  in  the  womb,  ibid,  when  and  how  to  be  wean- 
id,  554.  their  pain  in  breeding  teeth,  584.  they  may 
have  impofihumes  in  their  Mothers  womb,  347 

(Child-birth  and  the  caufe  thereof,  543-  the  natural  and 
unnatural  time  thereof,  544* 

time,  ibid.  Signs  it  U  at  hand,  545-  .f 

after  it, 

China-roof  the  preparation  and  the  ufe  thereof,  43  5 

Chirurgery,  See  Surgery.^  '■ 

Chirurgion,  Surgeon,  . 

Choler,  the  temper  thereof,  7*  the  nature,  confifience,  color, 
tafie.andufe,  ibid,  the  effeSs  thereof,^.  Not  natural, 

how  bred  and  the  kinds  thereof,  jjr  ^  ^  * 

Cholerick,perfons,tbeir  habit  of  body, manners  and  difeafes,io, 
they  cannot  long  brookf  ^fii^g->  4^  * 

Chorion  87.  Chylus  3vW,  7 

Cirfocele,^  kjnd  of  Rupture, 205.  the  cure,  211 
Cinnamon  and  the  water  thereof ,  -733 

Clavicle,  See  Collar-bone,  Cletioris,  «7 

Clyfier  when  prefently  to  be  given  after  Blood-letting,  17  • 

See  Glyfier. 

Coats,  common  coat  of  the  mufcles,  thefubfiance,  quantity,oCc, 
thereof,  5p.  Of  the  Eyes,  121,  Of  the  womb,  87 

Cockatrice,  See  Bafilisk, 

Cockp  are  kingly  and  martial  birds,  4° 

Colicky,  and  the  kinds  thereof, dcc,  W 

Cplon,  "  ■  ,  .  ^  ^ 

Collar-bones,  or  clavicle ,  their  Hifiory,  pi.  Thetr  fra¬ 
cture  332.  How  to  help  it,  ibid,  their  diflocatm  and 

cure, 

Collyria  what,  their  differences  and  ufe,  ©53 

Colour  vs  the  bewrayer  of  the  t  emper  amenf  J  7 


1  Columella,  See  Uvula,  , 

Combufiions  and  their  differences^  2^7,  theeir  cure,  ibid. 

\  Common  fenfe  what,  543 

Comparifon,  between  the  bigger  and  the  leffer  world, 

455 

Complexus  mufculus,  1 3  3 

Compofition  of  medicines,  the  neceffty  thereof,  ^74 

Comprejjes,  SzeBolfiers, 

ConcoBion,  fault  of  the  firfi  concoBion  not  mended  in  the 
after,  4^  i 

ConcuJJionof  the  brain,  how  helped,  251 

Condy\om2t2,  what  they  are,  and  their  cure,  5°3 

Conformation ,  the  faults  thereof  mufi  be  fieedily  helped , 

546 

Congefiion,  two caufes  thereof,  -  ^7^ 

Contufwns  what,  their  caufes,  2^3.  general  cure,  2p4* 
How  to  be  handled  if  joyned  with  ta  wound,  ibid.  How 
without  a  wound,  29$,  how  k^pt  from  gangering,  ibid. 

Contufion  of  the  ribs,  their  cure,  ^9^ 

Cenvulfions,  the  kinds  and  caufes  thereof,  221.  the 
sure,  222.  why  on  the  contrary  part  in  wounds  of  the 

head,  ^  ^ 

Convulfive  twiching  in  broken  members  and  the  caufe  thereof , 

343 

Conies  have  taught  the.  art  of  undermining,  4® 

Cornea  tunica,  ^ 

Corone,H?W,  ^  5- 

Coronalis  vena,  73 

Corroborating  medicines,  *  c  ^  ^ 

Cotyle  what,  16^.  Cotyledones  what,  ^ 5 ^  5 3 P 

Courfeshow  to  provok^them,  520,  577.  how  to  fiop  them, 
5  2 8,  5  7p.  fhe  reafon  of  their  name,  575*  Hheir  caufes, 
ibid,  caufei  of  their  fuppreffion,  577.  what  fymptoms 

follow  thereon,  ibid,  jypmtoms  that  follow  their  immoderate  _ 

flowing,  ‘^79 

Crabs,  43 

Cramp,  the  caufe  and  cure  thereof,  43  ^ 

Cranes  obferve  order  in  flying  and  keep  watch,  4^ 

Cremafier  mufcles,  7  9 

Cridones  what  difeafe,  and  the  cure,  215 

Crocodiles  may  he  tamed,  4” 

Crook^dnefs  how  helped,  52® 

Crural  vein,  152.  Artery,  ^53 

Crureus  mufculus,  *  5  ® 

Crus  how  tak^n,  ^  5  2 

Cryftallinus  humor,  '  ^23 

Cubit,  the  bones  and  mufcles  thereof,  ^4'^ 

Cubit-bones, th fraBures of  them,  33^ 

Cuboidesos,  iSo 

Cupping-glaffes  and  their  ufe,  412.  llheir  ufe  and  the  cure 

of  a  Bubo,  5^4 

Cures  accidental  and  fir ange,  deceitful,  ibid. 

Cufiom  how  forceable,  '  ^  ° 

Cuticle,  the  matter,  quantity,  figure,  &c.  thereof,  5 

Cuttel-ffh,  his  craft,  43 

Cyfiica  gemell<e,  73 


P. 


DArtos, 

Heath,  the  inevitable  caufe  thereof,  25. 
dain  to  many, 

Vefinition  of  Surgery, 

Definition  how  different  from  a  defeription. 
Defluxion  of  humours  how  diverted, 

Delirium,  the  cauf zs  thereof,  225.  The  cure. 
Deliverance  in  child-birth  how  furthered,  545' 
cult, Which  eafie, 

Deltoides  mufculus 

Dentifrices,  their  differenaes,  matter  and  form. 
Depilatories, 

Derma,  \ 

V  u  u  2  ' 


79 

How  fud- 
4^5 

I 

51 

174 

ibid. 
JVhkh  diffi- 
ibid. 
146 

^55 

662 

5^ 

Veterfives 


/ 
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Veterfms^  17<^,  ^38.  -their  nfe.  ibid. 

Devils  ,  and  their  differences  ,  602.  T'heir  titles  and 
names^  ibid.  T^hey  are  terrified  and  angered  by  divers 

do4 
^13 
408 
6'^6 

157 

ibid, 
165 
160 

17 


E. 


things^ 

Devil  of  the  Sca^ 

Dhbete  rphat^  the  caufes  ffgnsj  and  cure ^ 

Diaphoretic^  medicines^ 

Diaphragma,  See  Midriff-^  vphy  called  Phrenes, 

Diaphyfis 

Diary  fever^  the  cattfes  and figns^  I'J'J*  theatre 
Diarthrofis, 

Die-bone^ 

Diet  hath pomr  to  alter  orpreferve  the  temper ament^ 

Diet  convenient  for  fitch  as  have  the  Gout^  For  fitch  as 

fear  the  Stone^  394.  In  prevention  (f  the  Plague^  4^3^ 
In  the  cure  thereof  5*^4 

Differences  of  mufcles^  5P 

Digitum  fiexores  mufeuli,  150,  151,  161 

Digitum  tenfores  mufeuli,  150, 151,1^1 

Diphe  Tphat^  108 

Difeafe  the  definition  and  divifion  thereof  2 caufes^  ibid. 
Difeafes  firange  and  monftrous^  3 1 

Difeafes  incident  to  f anguine^  cholerick^^  phlegmatick^  and 

melancholic}^  perjbfis  ^  10.  whereof  fame  are  heredi- 
tary.^  534.  fupernaturalj  ^04.  Monjirous  accidents  in 
them^  do  8 

DiJIocatipns)their}{inds  and  manner^  34'^*  their  differences^ 
3415,347.  cattfeSj  ibid.  Signs^  ibid,  prognofticl^s^ 

Hhe  general  cure-y  Symptoms  that  may  befall  a  dijlocated 
memhery  3  4^ 

Difiocation  of  the  jaw^  35T*  cm,  ibid.  Of  the 

Collar-bone^  352.  Of  the  fpine^  ibid.  Of  the  head, 

Of  the  nec}^^  ibid.  Of  the  Kump^  355*  Of  the  ribs.,  ibid. 

Of  thefhcmldery  355.  Of  theelbow^  3^3.  Of  the  Sty- 
liiormis  proceffus,  365.  Of  the  wrijiy  ibid.  Of  the  af- 
ierwrifi^  ibid.  Of  the  fingers^  366.  Of  the  thigh  or 
hffibid.  Of  the  whirlboncy  1 .  Of  the  lepiee  forwards  ^ 
ibid.  Of  the  greater  and  leffer  Fociley^'j2.  Of  the  heef  ibid. 
Of  the  Paflern  or  anlile-bone^  573*  Of  the  injiep  and  bacle^ 
rf  thefooty  ibid.  Of  the  toes^  '  ibid. 

Difmernhringy  See  Amputation^ 

Diflemperature  and  the  diversity  thereof  2  6 

Difiillation  and  the  hfiids  thereof  66:^.  Fornaces  and  the 
vc(f els  therefore.,  66/\..  What  to  be  confidered  therein.,  66 5 . 
HoiV  to  prepare  the  materials  therefore,  66y,  How  to 
di(iill  waters,  ibid.  How  Aqua  vitae,  558.  Howto 
rebiifie  them,  66p,  fo  di(iill  in  the  Sun,  ibid.  Byfil- 
tring,  ibid.  Of  Oils,  6yo.'  Of  Spirits,']  Of  Oils 
of  Gums,  \\iid.  Of  Oil  of  Vitriofi  735 

Docility  ofBeajls,  4O 

Dogs  their  love  to  their  majlers,  38.  Jheir  docility,  43.  "^Why 
they  become  mad  fooner  than  other  creatures,  470,  How 
their  bites  may  he  }eyown,ibid,PrognofiicJes,  47 1 .  I  he  cure  of 
fuel)  as  are  bitten  by  them,  '  '  C  47  2 

Doricinum  ,  the  poyfonoiis  quality  thereof  and  the  cure ,  483 
Doves  free  from  adultery,  3  ^ 

Draco  marinus,  the  Sea-Dragon  his  poyfonons  pun&ure,  the 
.  jymptoms  and  cure,  481 

Dracunculus  213.  f he  cure,  ibid. 

Dragons  their  craft,  42 

Dreams  of  the  fanguine,choleric}e^,  phlegma^tich^,and  mel anchor 
Ucli^  perfons,  10.  Not  to  be  neglected,  23 

Dropfie  whai,2  02 .  I  he  differences,  fymptoms  and  caufes, ib'id. 
Signs  and  Prognffickj,' ibiU.  fhe  cure,  203.  Following 
upon  a  tumor  of  the  mefentery,  <^66 

Dugs, their  fuhfiance,  magnitude,  &c.  po.  What  to  be  done  to 
drynpmilk^  .  •  558 

}JnQ'd£iram,the  mag?iitude,&c.  6B 

D ’3.  vn2tcr  what,  lop,  The  hurts  thereof  by  f repanning, 
and  how  helped,  251.  Pemedies  for  the  inflammation  and 
/Ipojhimation,  thereof  ibid.  Why  it  eafily  endures  acrid me- 

ibid. 


386 

p5 

I2d 

3 

2^6 
230 
127 
ibid. 
8+ 


how  helped, 

F,ars  of  the  heart. 

Ear-wax,  for  what  ufe  it  Jerves, 

Earth  a  cold  and  dry  element, 

Earthquahgs  their  caufe, 

Ecchymofis  what,  and  how  cured. 

Echo,  the  caufe  thereof, 

EffiiHs  of  Phlegm,  8.  Of  choler  and  melancholy. 

Ejaculatory  veffels  in  men,  7p.  In  women. 

Elbow  the  difiocation  thereof  3^3*  ^0  refiore  it  difiocatedj 

outwardly,  ibid.  Tlothe  infide,  3^4.  Why  mojifubjea 
to  the  anchyliofis,  ibid. 

Elements  how  widerfiood,  and  their  principal  qualities,  3. 
what  thofe  ff  generation  are,  4.  What  thofe  of  mixt 
bodies  are,  ibid.  The  caufe  of  their  tranfmutation,2’]‘y 
Elephants,  their  jirength,  piety,  dec,  3p.  Where  bred,  and 
their  qualities,  524 

Embalming  the  dead,  74^ •  T^he  manner  how,  ySp 
Embry  on,  when  it  takgs  that  name,  542 

Embrocation  what,  and  how  performed,  6^0 

Emollient  and  refolving  medicines,  1 8  d 

Emplafiers  what,  their  differences,  <547 .  Signs  th^  are  per¬ 
fect  ly  boy  led,  648.  Dbeir  ufe,  6yp,  Cautions  in  their 
application,  jg2 

Emplalhum  de  Vigo  cum  Mercuric,  <548.  De  gratia 
Dei,  ibid.  De  Betonica  five  de  Janua,  ibid,  Oxycro- 
ceum,  (5^0,  De  ccrufa,  ibid,  Tripharmacum  fei|W 
nigrum,  ibid.  Diapalma  feu  Diacalcitheos,  ibid,  Contrl^^ 
Rupturam,  ibid,  De  Mucilaginibus,*W.  De  r[\imo,ibid. 
Diachylum  magnum,  ibid. 

Empyema  J17W,  201.  Tlhe  cure  thereof,  ibid; 

Emptinefs,  23 

Emulgens  Arteria,  74.  Vena,  yS 

Enarthrofis,  a  kjnd  of  articulation,  1 5  5 

Enterocele  a  Ifind  of  Rupture,  2*05 

Ephemera  febris,  lyy,  Thecaufes  and  the  figns  thereof,  ttiid, 
Ihecure,  ibid. 

Epidermis, 

Epididymis, 

Epigaftrium  55,  f he  conteining  parts  thereof ,  ibid. 
Epigafirica  vena,  .  _  yy 

Epi^huis  what,  130 

Epiploon  *^5 

Epiplois  vena,  •  .  7^ 

Epiplocele,  205 

Epithemes^toflrengthen  the  principal  parts,  60^2.  thewcompo- 
fition  andufe,  651 

Epomis  mufculus,  145 

Epulis  what,  the  Jymptoms  and  cure,  ip/ 

Epuloiicl^,  or  sl^nning  medicines ,  their  Ifinds  and  ufe , 

-  53P 

Errhines  their  differences,  defeription  and  ufe  653 

Eryfipelas  what,  178.  what  tumor  referred  thereto,  172. 

•  the  differences  thereof,  ,  178 

Erythrois  tunica,  7^ 

Efchar  how  to  hafien  the  falling  away  thereof,  5 1  d.  Medi¬ 
ci  n  es  caufing  it,  <540 

EJcharotkky,  <^40.  Why  ufed  to  Jpread  ulcers,  2  6y 
Efiridg  between  a  bird  and  beafi,  620.  The  fceleton  of 
one,  ibid. 

EvacuatiQH  and  the  kinds  thereof,  23.  What  to  be  obferved 
therein,  .  .  .  24 

Eunuchs  ajfimilated  to  women,  '  *  ' '  id 

Excrements  of  thefirJi,fecond ,  and  third  concfUion  what,  <^^2 
Exeteffe,  the  ufe  and  hff  time  for  it,2i.  The  quality  thereof 

ibid. 

Exomphalos 
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Exomphalos,  or fianditig  forth  of  the  navelj  205 

Exoftofis  in  Lue  Venerea,  44° 

Experience  tvithout  reafon-y  of  what  account^  2 

E\e-brows^  — 

E.\e-lids ,  ibid.  To  fay  them  being  too  0  377* 

o^en  them  fajined  together^  37^.  To  help  their  itching^ 

Eyes  their Jte  and  quic^nefs,  12 1.  Figure,  compfure.^c. 
ibid.  Their  mufclcs,  coats,  and  humors,  ibid,  mir 
wounds,  12^,  to  hide  the  lofs  or  defed  of  them,  ibid. 
their  ulcers,  312.  their  cure,  313.  their  aff'e^s,^'J7 
their  inflammation.  37P 

F. 


FAce  difclofer  of  afecims  and  paftons,  25*  ^ 

wounds  thereof,  252.  How  to  help  the 
thereof, 

Faculties  what,  i^p  their  divifions,  iDia. 

Falling  downfif  the  Fundament,  the  caufes  and  cure  t  ereoj, 

Fat,the  fubfance,  and  caufe,  dec.  thereof,  58.  fFhy  not 
generated  under  the  s}^ll,2'^2.  How  tobe  difttnguifhed 
from  the  brainfUd.  the  cure  thereof  being  wounded. 

Fauces  what, 

Faulcon,herfight  with  the  Hern.  40 

Faults  of  conformation  mufi  he  fpeedily  helped,  54®* 

frji  concoCiion  not  helped  in  the  after,  4^  ^ 

Fear  and  the  efe£is  thereof, 

Fever  fimetimes,  a  fymptom,  otherwife  a  dtjeaje. 

Fevers  accompanying  Flegmons  and  their  cure,  176*  tiap- 

.•  pening  upon  Eryftpelom tumors,  ido.  Vpon  Oedmatom 

tumo%,  1S7.  Vpon  Scirrhous  tumors,  192.  The  cure 
of  bafiard  intermitting  Fevers.  .  ^^4 

Feet  and  their  bones,  I'y  9*  Their  twofold  ufe,  ^  10 

Fierce  Clare  a  fijh,  ^  ^ 

Females  of  what  feed  generated  535 

Fibra  auris 

rS  in  Anauny,  ani  thefirji  of  the  fire  pm  of  mnn,  54. 
%,he  backpms  thereof  55-.  Of  the  lon,pelly,and 

parts  thereof,  6 Of  thejhmach,66.  oftheveffels 

ef  feed  and  urine,  77.  Of  the  bladder  andyard,%2. 
Of  the  womb,  84.  Of  fome  parts  in  women  different 
dom  thofe  of  men,  %6.  Of  the  hollow  vein,  pp.  Of 
Of  the  Arteries,  102.  Of  the  rough  Artery  orweazon, 
104.  Firji  and  fecond  of  the  brain,  no.  Third  of 
Cerebellum,  n  i .  Fourth  and  fifth  of  the  brain, 
H2.  Thefixth  of  the  brain,  ibid.  Seventh  jewing 
the  Nerves  of  the  brain,  ii\.  ^be  eighth  of  the 
brain,  115*  Of  the  pnal  marrow,  ”7* 

Eye,  122.  Of  the  chief  mufcles  of  the  face,  12 ‘y.  f 
the  lower  jaw,  126.  Of  the  Ears,  127. 
bone,  132.  Of  the  mufcles  in  Jundp 

^o^y,  134,  &c'.  Of.  the  Nerves,  1^6.  Of  the  bones 
in  ^the  hands,  14P.  Of  the  thigh-bone,  i55* 

bones  inthefeet,i’)9.0ftheSceleton,  i  -3  v^  4 

Figures  of  inftruments  ufed  in  Surgery,  See  Infiruments.  .. 
Figures  of  divers  forts  of  javelins,  and  arrow-heads,  292 
Figures  of  monfiers,  58^,  &c.  Of  divers  beafis  dec. 
i  ofSuccarrath,37-  Of  theElephant,^9->f^^3-  rhino¬ 
ceros,  41.  Of  the  Camel,  44*  Of  the  Crocodile  ^9. 
Of  the  Crab,  1 8p.  Of  the  S  corpion,  &C.45  5  •  Of  the 

Serpent  Hmorrhous,  474*  Of  the  Serpent  Seps,  ibid. 
Of  the  Bafilisk^,  475*  Of  the  Salamander,  47 
Torpedo,  ibid.  Of  the  Sting  Fay,^  i .  Of  the  Sea- 
harl,  ibid.  Of  the  Monk,  and  BiJhop-fi_(h,  6i  2.  Of 

the  Sea-devil,  613.  OftheSea-Mors,  ,\o.d  Of  the 

Sea-Bore,  614.  Of  thefiJhHoga,  61 6.  Of  a  Mon 

aerousflying-fijh,  ibid.  0/Bernard#k  d  i8. 

Of  the  j'ailing-fi(h,  ibid.  Of  theJVhale,  619.  Of  an 


Eflridg,  620.  Of  the  bird  of  Par adife,  621.  Of  f 
Giraffa,  622.  Of  a  beqli  called  Thanacih,  624.  Of 
thebeaji  Haiit,and  a  monjirous  African-beaji,  6 2^. Of  a 

Cameleon,  ,  ^ 

Figures  of  Furnaces  and  other  things  fit  for  diitiUation,- 
^  •  .  665,&c. 

Figure  of  a  fr  allured  arm  with  a  Wound  in  a  fit  pofiure,  337. 

Of  a  Leg  fr allured  with  a  wound  and  bound  up, 

Of  Ligature  for  extention,  350.  How  to  refiore  the  dif- 
located §ine,^^^.Of  putting  tbejhoulder  intojoynt^  '^6, 
to  260.  Of  the  Ambi  and  the  uf thereof,  ^^\\Of  re- 
floring  the  diflocated  elbow,  364.  Of  the  thighbone 
dijlocated  inwards,  ^69.  Outwards,  370.  Ofre- 

fioring  a  knee  diflocated  forwards,  37  f 

Figure  of  a  Semicupium,  371.  Of  a  Barrel  to  be  ufedm 
the  cure  of  a  Caruncle,  444-  4  Of  the  Helmet  flower, 
484.  Of  the  fituation  of  the  Child  in  the  womb,  544* 

Of  leaden-nipples,  Of  a  glafs  tofuck,the  bre^f  s 

with,  ^  Lr 

Figures  of  Artificial  Eyes,^2i^.  Of  the  nofes,  Of 

teeth,  526.  Falats,  527.  Howto  fupply  the  defe^ 
of  the  tongue,  ibid.  Of  the  Ears,.  528.  Iron  Breafi- 

plates,  52p.  Of  an  urin-bafin  and  Artificial-yard,  ibid. 

Of  an  iron-finger-ftaH,  53°*  Ere&or  of  t  e 

hand,  ibid.  Of  boots  for  fuch  as  are  crook^legged.^  5  3  r* 
Of  an  artificial-hand,  532.  Of  an  arm  and  leg, 'S3  3, 
<34.  Of  a  crutch,  j 

Filings  of  Lead,  their  harm  taken  inwardly,  and  cure. 

Filtration  the  manner  and  ufe  thereof. 

Fingers  and  their  parts,  &c.  1 48.  their  dijlocation,  why  , 

eafily  rejhred,  366.  howtotakeawayfuch ashefu^rflu- 

ous,  and  help  thofe  that  fikk^together,  3po.  Howto 

fupply  their  defects,  r 

Fire  and  the  qualities  thereof,  3 .  The  force  thereof  againji 

the  Plague,  ,  . 

Fijhes  their  induftry,  41-  ^Ihey  may  be  tamed,  3  » 

Fifherman,  a  fijh  fo  called,  -  j 

Flatulent  tumors,  their  caufes,  figns,  and  cures,  1 52, 1 53 

Flatulencies  about  the  pynts,  counterfeiting  the  Gout,  42  5 

Fillula  lacrymofa.  See  ^gylops.  ,  _ 

Fijiulas  what,  their  differences,  figns,  &c.  3  2  o.  Their  cure, 
ibid.  In  the  Fundament,  321.  The  cure, ibid.  Vpm 
the  wounds  of  the  cbeji,  and  the  cure,  2  60 

Flejhy  Panicle,  the  Hijiory  thereof,  ^  57 

Flejh  quickly  putrifies  in  maritime  parts,  277 

Flexores  mulculi,  J5 

Flux  of  blood  in  wounds  how  helped,  220 

Flux  of  the  beUy  how  to  be  flopped,  5^2 

F lying  fijh  of  a  Monffr oils fh ape,  '  ^  ^ 

Focile  what,  157.  How  to  cure  thefeparation  of  the  grea¬ 
ter  and  leffer,  .372%  The  jeparation  from  the  pajtern- 

bone 

Fomentations  and  their  ufe, 6‘)0.  For  broken  hones,  30,6. They  , 
hurt  plethorickbodtes,  ibid.  IFhat  to  be  obferved  intkw 

ufe,  '  ..  * 

Fornaces,  their  matter  and  form,  ®  °4, 

Fornix,  '  ”5 

Foxes  and  their  crafts,  ^ 

Fraaure  what,  and  the  differences  thereof,  2  ^7  Their  cau¬ 
fes,  ib\d.  Signs  and  Prognojhclq,  32^.  Their  general 

cure  /  ^  ^ 

How  to  help  the fymptoms,330.ymoy  deadly  in  the  pynt 

of  the fioulder,  333.  IThy  near  a  joynt  more  dang^- 

FrlTlm  of  the  tkirdifirenas  225.  Of  theca«jk 

and  (ms,  227.  Signs  mamfiH  u  Smfi.  ibid  A 
fjrJ  tk  firjikixd  rffrnOnre,  zA  Hosoufindit 
kinglefs  manifeji,  ibid,  .d  conuifm  the  fecond  kind 

of  LLre,  230.  An  effcalimx  the  third  kind,  23  2. 
A  Seat  the  fourth  kind  ,233.  Rcfonitiis  1  cfift 
kind,  2  3({.. .^The progntflieks,  23 


6.  general  cure  of  them 
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and  their  Jjimptomr^  ^39-  h  V'enery^ 

241,  By  naifej  ibid.  "Xhe  particular  cure^2a^^i  Why 
trepanned^  ■  244 

Fractures  more  particularly^  and  firji  of  the  nofe^  331.  Of 
the  lon>er-ja)v^ib\d0  Of  the  Collar-bone^  33^.  Of  the 

Jhoulder-blade^  ibid.  Of  the  breajl-bone^  333.  Of 
theKibs^  ibid.  Of  the  Ycnchx2£^or  Racl^hones^  335. 
Of  the  Holy-bone^  ibid.  Of  the  Rump^  ibid.  Of  the 
Hipj  33^*  Of  the  Shoulder  or  Arm-bone^  ibid.  Of 
the  Cztbit  or  Ell  and  Wand^  ibid.  Of  the  Hand^  337. 
Of  the  Fhigh^  ibid.  Of  the  Ehigh  near  the  ]oynt^  339' 
Of  the  patella  or  rrhirl-bone^  340.  Of  the  leg^  ibid. 
Of  the  bo  nes  of  the  feet  ^  345 

EraCmres  ajfociated  rvith  wounds^  how  to  be  bound  up  ^ 

325^341 

French  Fox^  See  Lues  Vgnerea. 

Frictions  their  kinds  andufe,  ’  2 1 

F  uci,  how  made^  660 

F umigations^  their  differences^  matter  ahdform^  6*36 
Fundament  the  falling  down  thereof  211,  the  caufes  and 
^^res,  .  ibid. 

Fungus,  an  excrefcence  fametmes  happening  in  Fraciures  of 

248 


G. 


GAlens  Efigies  and  praife^  6']% 

Gall  and  the  bladder  thereof  See,  72 

Ganglion,  what.,  properly  fo  called,  185 

Gangrene,  what,  2  pp.  Fhe  general  and  particular  caufes, 
ibid.  Fhat  which  is  occafioned  by  cold,  upon  what  part 
itfeizes,  300.  ibid.  Prognojiick^,  :^oi,  fhe ge¬ 
neral  cure,ihid,  The  particular  cure,  ibid. 

Gargareon,  i2p 

Gargarifms,  their  matter  and  form,  642.  repelling,repining 
and  detergent  ones,  2  00,2 o  i 

Gar  lick  good  againji  the  Plague,  ^  4^ 

Gaftricavena, 

Gaftrepiplois  vena,  ibid.  Major,  74 

Geefe  their  warinefs  in  flying  over  mount  T aurus,  4 1 

Gemelli  mufeuli,  1  d  i 

Gemini  mufculi,  14^ 

Generation,  what  it  is,  14.  What  neceffary  thereto,  535 
Generation,  of  the  Navil,  5  40 

Giddinefs,  See  Vertigo. 

Ginglymos  what,  16^ 

Giraffa,  a jirange  bcafi,  .  ; , .  622 

Glandula,  what  fort  of  tumor,  ipS 

Glandula  lacrymalis,  121 

Glandules  in  general,  'll.  At  the  root  of  the  tongue;^  12  p 
Their  inflammation  and  cure,  i  .  -  .ip8 

Gians  penis,  83.  Not  rightly  perforated,  how  to  be  help¬ 
ed, 

Glyflers,  their  differences,  materialsfScc,  (554,  Several  de- 
fcriptionsofthem,ibld.  They  may nourifh,  ibid. 

Goats  dung  is  good  to  difeufs  fchirrous  tumors,  189 

Golden  ligatures,how  made,  208 

Gompholis  .  155 

Gonorrhoea,  how  different  from  a  virulent  firangury,  440 
the  cure,  _ 

Gout  the  names  and  kjnds  thereof,  414.  the  occult 
caufes  thereof,  ibid,  the  manifeji  caufes  thereof, 
41  d.  out  of  what  parts  it  may  flow,  ibid,  figns 
that  it  flows  from  the  Brain,  or  Liver,  417.  Howto 
know  this  or  that  humor  accompanying  the  Gouty  malig¬ 
nity,  ibid.  Progfwfiickp,  ibid.  The  general  method  to 
prevent  and  cure  z?, .  4 1 8.  V mtitingfometimes  good,  4 1  p. 
Other  general  remedies,  420.  Diet  convenient,  421. 
What  wine  not  good,  ibid.  How  tofirengthenthejoynts 
ibid.  The  palliative  cure  thereof  r\.2  2.  Local  medicines 
in  a  cold  Gout,  ^2^.  In  a  hot  or  fanguine  Gout,  ^2^. 
In  a  Choleric}^  Gout,  425*  What  is  to  be  done  after 


the  fit  is  over,  427*  Tophi  or  knots  how  caufed,  ibid. 
The  Hip-gout  or  Sciatica,  428.  The  cure  thereof,  42^ 
Grifiles  what,  po,  ofthenofe,  124.  of  theL^iinx,  130 
Groins  their  wounds,  266.  Their  Tumors,  See  Bubos, 
Guajacum,  the  choke  faculties  and  parts,  433.  ,  The 
preparation  of  the  decoUion  thereof,  ibid.  The  ufe. 

Gullet  and  the  hifiory  theref  105.  The  wounds  tUreof, 

257 

Gums  ove-rgrown  with  flefh,  how  to  be  helped,  1 97 

Guns  their  inventor,  270.  Their  farce,  271.  theeaufe 
of  their  reports,  276 

Gun-powder  not poifonous,  273.  How  made,  274 

Gutta  rofacea  what,  661.  The  cure,  ibid. 

Guts  their  fubjiance,  figure  and  number,  6S,  Their  fite  and 
connexion,  6  p,  AHion,  ibid.  How  to  betaken  forth,!  6, 
Signs  that  they  are  wounded,  2^4.  Their  cure,  2  6'^. 
Their  V  leers,  217 

H, 

Hemorrhoids  what,  their  differences  and  cure,  321.  In 
the  nec\  of  the  womb,  582 

Haemorrhoidalis  interna,  74.  Externa,  77 

Haemorrhoidalis  arteria,  five  mefenterica  inferior,  74 
Haemorrhous,  a  Serpent  his  bite^  the  figns  and  cure,  474 
Haiit,  a  jirange  bead,  (5  2  5 

Hair,  what  the  original  andufe,  106,  How  to  mak^it 
blacky,  662,  How  to  tak^  it  off,  ibid. 

Hairy  fcalp,  the  connexion  and ufe,io6.The  wounds  thereof 
not  to  be  neglelied,  107.  The  cure  thereof  being  contufed, 

Handtal^  generally,  what,  141.  The  fra&ure  theref 
with  the  cure,  337.  How  to  fupply  the  defers  thereof, 

530 

Hares  how  they  provide  for  their  young,  38  ♦ 

Hare-lips  what,  ypo.  Their  cure,  ibid. 

Harmonia  jSS 

Hawks, 

Head,  the  general  defeription  thereof,  106.  The  conteining 
and  contained  pars  thereof,  ibid.  The  mufculoM  skin 
thereof ,  ibid.  Why  affebied  when  any  membranous  part 
U  hurt,  1 07.  The  wounds  thereof,  225,  &c.  The  falling 
^away  of  the  hair  and  other  affects  thereof,  375.  The  diflo- 
cation  thereof,  ^  ^  ^ 

Hearing,  the  organ,  obje&.  See.  thereof,  1 4 

Heart,  and  the  hifiory  thereof,  p  5 .  The  ventricles  thereof,p6. 
Signs  of  the  wounds  thereof,  25^ 

Heat,  one  and  the  jame  efficient  caufe  of  all  humors  at  the 
'  fame  time:,!,  three  caufes  thereof,  16 p 

HeUick^  fever  with  the  differences,  caufes,  figns,  and  cure, 

262- 

Hedg-hogs,  how  they  provide  for  their  young,  58 

Heel,  and  the  parts  thereof  160,  Why  a  fraciure  there¬ 
of  fo  dangerous  fLiS,  The diflocation thereof,^! 2,  Symp¬ 
toms  following  upon  the  contufion  thereof,  ibid.  Wloy  fub- 
jeH  to  inflammation,  ibid. 

Hemicrania,  See  Megrim, 

Hemlocff  the  poyfonous  quality  thereof ,  and  the  cure,  484 
Henbane  and  thepoyfonous  quality  and  the  cure,  483 

Hermaphrodites,  l!, and ‘3 92 

Heron,  his  fight  and  the  Falcon,  45 

Hernie,  and  the  kinds  thereof,  205 

Humeralis,  .  •  211 

Herpes  and  the  kinds  thereof,  1 7 p.  The  acre,  ibid. 

Hip-gout,  See  Sciatica 

Hip,  the  diflocation  thereof,  3  dd.  Prognofiicks,  348.  Signs, 
that  it  is  diflocated  outwardly  or  inwardly,  367.  Difloca- 
ted forwards,  ^6*^.  backwards,  ibid,  how  to  rejiore  the 
inward  diflocation,  ^6p.  the  forward  diflocation^  31^- 
the  backward  diflocation,  ibid. 

Hippocrates  hU  Effigies,  <575 

Hoga 
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Hoga,  a  Monflrous  fifh^  6 16 

Holes  of  the  inner  bafis  of  the  fcull,  116^  of  the  ext-ernal 
bafis  ther  eof  .  ibid. 

Holy-hone^  its  number  of  Vertebrae,  and  their  ttfe^  132.  the 
fradures  thereof'  335 

Hordeolum,  an  affe^  of  the  Eye-lids^  37b 

Horns  ufed  injiead  of  Ventofes^  4 1 3 

Horfe-leeches^  their  application  and  ufe^  414.  "Their  vim- 
lency  and  the  cme^  ibid. 

Hot~houfes  horp  made^  d  5  ^ 

Hulpales  a  Monjirous  beafi^  622 

Humeraria  arteria,  103.  Vena,  142 

Humors  their  temperaments^  6.  the  hpiorvledge  of  them 
necejfary^  ibid,  their  definition  and  divifion,  ibid,  fe- 
rous  and fecondary  \  as  Ros  Cambium,  Gluten,  an 
argument  of  their  great  putref action.,  277 

Humors  of  the  Eye,  121 

Aqueus,  123 

Cryftallinus,  ibid,, 

Vitreus,  124 

Hydatis,  378 

Hydrargyrum,  the  choice  preparation,  and  ufe  thereof  in  the 
Lues  Venerea,  436 

Hydrocephalia,  471.  What  cure  muji 

he  ufed  therein,  472 

Hydrocephalos  jphat,ip').  "The  caufes,  differences, ftgns,6cc. 

ibid,  the  cure,  i  ^6 

Hydrocele,  205,210 

Hymen,  57© 

Whe ther  any  or  no,  ibid .  A  hiftory  thereof,  %']i 

Hyoides  os,  the  reafon  of  the  name,  eompofure,  fite,  6cc. 

thereof,  128 

Hypocondri^,  their  fite,  5  5 

Hypochyma,  383 

Hypogartrigs  venae,  77 

Hypopyon,  383 

Hypothenar,  151 


I. 


JAundife,  a  medicine  therefore,  2  04 

Jarp,  the  bones  thereof,  and  their  productions,  1 1 8,1  ly 
Thefra^ure  of  the  lorp^  jarp,  331.  Hovp  to  help  it, 
ibid,  "The  diflocation  thereof,  3  51*  The  cure,  ibid. 
Ibis,  a  bird,  the  inventor  of  glyflers,  3  4 

Ichneumon,  hovp  he  arms  himfelf  to  affail  the  Crocodile, 

39 

Idlenefs  the  difcommodites  thereof,  2  2 

Jejunum  intellinum,  ^9 

Ikon,  ibid. 

Iliacaarteria,7<5.  Vena,  ibid. 

Ilium  os,  '  154 

III  conformation,  ’  2  5 

Imagination  and  the  force  thereof,  54^ 

Impojiors,  their  impudence  and  craft,  32,  24^ 

Impofiume,  xphat  their  cauf  ’,s  and  differences,  i  figns  of 
them  in  general,  S']  0.  prGgnofiick^,!^!,  What  confidera- 
ble  in  opening  of  them,  ibid. 

Inanition,  See  Emptinefs. 

Incus,  ic)8,  127. 

Indication,  rphenceto  he  dratpn,  2.  of  feeding,  20.  rphat, 
26.  the  kinds,  ibid,  the  table  of  them,^0.  obfervable 
in  vpounds  by  gun-Jhot,  283 

Infant  vohat  he  muji  tak^  before  he  fuck^,  5  4^*  crying 

what  it  doth,  554.  how  to  be  preferved  in  the  womb 
when  the  mother  is  dead,  '^61.  See  Child. 

Inflammation  of  the  almonds  of  the  throat,and  their  cure,ip^. 

ofthe'\Jiv\A2i,ihid.oftheeyes,  37P 

Inflammation  joinders  the  repofition  or  putting  diflocated  mem¬ 
bers  into  ]oynt.  372 

InfeflUS}  what,  their  manner,  matter  and  ufe,  5  5  <5 1 


IN  S  T  KU  M  E  NT  S,  ufed  in  Surgery  for  opening 
abfceffes,  175.  A  vent  for  the  womb,  15)2,  581.  An 
iron-plate  and  adual  cautery  for  the  cure  of  the  R.anu]a, 
ip8.  Conf  riClory  rings  tb  bind  Columella,  ipp. 
Speculum  oris,  223.  A  trunck,  with  cautery  to  cau¬ 
terize  the  Uvula,  ipp.  An  incifion-kife,  201.  An 
adual  cautery  with  the  plate,  for  the  cure  of  theEmpy- 
ema,  20a.  of  a  pipe  to  evacuate  the  water  in  the  Drop- 
fie,  204.  wherewith  to  mak^  the  golden  ligature,  208. 
to  fitch  up  wounds,  220.  A  razor  or  incifion-kpife,  228, 
!  a  chizzel,  ibid.  Radulae  vel  fcalpri,  2  2p.  a  three¬ 
footed  levatory,  230.  other  levatories,  231.  Saws  to 
divide  the  skfll,  ibid,  a  defqttamatory  Trepan,  ibid, 
Roftra  plittaci,  232.  Scrapers,  pincers  and  a  leaden 
mallet,  2^'^.  a  piercer- to  enter  a  Trepan,  2  Trepans, 
245.  Terebellum,  2y6.  A  lentil-lik^  Scraper,  ibid. 
cutting-compaffes,  ibid.  A  conduit-pipe ,  and  Jyringe, 
2  48.  to  deprefs  the  dura  Mater,  250.  Speculum  oculi, 
253*  for  making  a  S eton,  254*  Pipes  ufed  in  the  wounds 
of  the  chef,  261.  to  draw  out  burets,  2  ’jp,8cc.  Dila¬ 
tors  and  Probes  to  draw  through  flammulas,  280,  2i  8 1 . 
to  draw  forth  arrow-heads,  2p2,  A  fcarifcator,  2^5. 
A  difmembring  kpife  and  faw,  303.  A  dilator  to  open, 
the  mouth,  3  07.  A  Pyoulcos,  or  matter  drawer^  3 1 5. 
A  Gloirocomium,3  38.  A  lattin  cafe,  343 .  Apully  and 
hand-vice,  350.  the  Gloffocomium  called  Ambi,  ^60, 
little  hooks,  needles  and  an  incifion-knife  to  tak^  away 
the  Web,  381.  files  for  fling  the  teeth,  forclean- 
fing  and  drawing  the  teeth,  38^,  cutting  mullets  to 
tak^ off fuperflmus fingers,  3pi.  Catheters,  ^p'^.  Gim¬ 
let  tq  breakjhe  (lone  in  the paffage  of  theyard,^p6.  other 
infruments  to  take  out  the  f  one,  ibid,  ufed  in  cuttingfor 
the fione,  3  p8, 403 .  A  lancet,  and  cupping-glaffes,  413. 
Horns  to  be  ufed  for  ventofes,  ibid.  Catheters  to  wear 
away  caruncles,  445*  Trepans  for  rotten  bones,  447. 
a^ual  cauteries,  448.  Griffins  talons,  5 <^5.  Hook^ 
to  draw  forth  the  child,  555.  Speculum  matrigis, 

582 

Infruments ,  when  neceffary  in  reforing  broken  bones, 

32p 

Intcrcartilaginei  mufculi,  140 

Intercoftalis arteria,  74,  loi 

Intercoftales  mufculi  externi,  140.  Interni,  ibid. 
Interoffes  mufculi,  151,152 

Inteftinalis  vena,  73 

Intromoventes  mufculi ,  155 

Joy,  and  the  effe&s  thereof,  2  4 

Joints,  their  wounds,  2 6S.  how  to  frengthen  them,  421 
how  to  mitigate  their  pains  caujed  only  by  difemper^ 

426 

Ifchiadica  vena,  152.  Ifchium  os,  154 

Iffucs,  or  fontanels,  4^*^ 

Itching  offthe  womb,  5^3 

Judgment,  why  difficult,  ^80 

Junk^,what,  ^26,  their  ufe,  ibid. 


K. 


KAU,  its  fubfance.  See.  66.  what  to  be  done  when  it 
falls  out  in  wounds,  255 

Kernels  of  the  ears,  1^5 

Kibes,  where  bred,  i  i 

Kidnies,  their  fubfance.  See.  77*  fi^^-^  do  at  they  are  wound¬ 
ed,  254.  Vlcers,  and  their  cure,  ^ly,  407.  their  heat 
how  tempered,  5  ^  ^ 

Kings-evil,  what,  the  caufe,  1 8  5.  the' cure,  ibid. 

Knee  difiocated  forward,  how  to  ref  ore  it,  3  7 1 
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L. 


4B2 

their 
26  p 


J^Agophthalmia,  rphaty  253.  the  caufes  and  m, 
Lamenefs  hen?  helped ,  533 

Lawply  their  care  of  their  youngs  \  4^ 

Lampron^their  poyfonom  bite^  4^0 

Larynx,  mhat  meant  thereby ^  I2p.  its  magnitude,  figure, 
compofure,  dec.  13® 

LatilTimus  mufculus,  14^ 

Leeches,  See  Horfe-leeches. 

Leg,  tak^n  in  general,  what,  152.  the  bones  thereof  157* 
the  wounds,  266,  the  frablure  and  ottre,  3  4®*  rf 

the  Authors  leg  being  broken  342.  their  crookpdnefs  how 

helped,  532.  defied  fupplied,  53^ 

Leprofte  and  the  caufes  thereof,  4^0.  the  figns,  4^^? 
called  Morbus  leoninus ,  ibid,  the  Prognojlick^,  diet, 
cure,  4^3,  it  fometimes  follows  thelMCS  Venerea, 

431 

Lepus  Marinus,'//:>e  poyfon,  the  fymptoms  and  cure. 

Levator  mufculus  141.  Levatores  Anb 
Life  what,  and  its  effiedis.  See  Soul, 

Ligaments,  their  ufe,  62.  why  without  fence,  133 
difference,  ibid,  their  wounds. 

Ligatures  for  wounds  are  of  three  forts,  21^,  too  hard, 

.  hurtful,  250.  they  muff  be  neatly  made,  323.  for  what 
ufes  they  chiefly  ferve,  325.  in  ufe  at  this  day  for  fra- 
£lures,  how  in  fra&ures  joyned  with  wounds 

341.  which  for  extention,  3  4p.  See  Bandages. 

Lightning,  the  wonderful  nature,  and  the  ff inking  fmell 
thereof,  275.  how  it  may  inf eH  the  Air,  4*^7 

Lime  unquencht,  the  hurtful  quality  and  cure,  4^  ^ 

Liniments  are  not  to  be  ufed  in  wounds  of  the  chefl,2  6o.their 
matter,  form,  and  ufe.  75^ 

Lion,  his  provident  care  in  going,  3  9 

Lion  of  the  Sea,  '612 

Lippitudo,  379 

Litharge  itspoyfonom  quality  and  cure,  4^^ 

Liver,  what,  71.  its  Jubffance,  ihid.  figns  of  the  wounds 
thereof,  26^.  n>hy  it  is  called  parenchyma,  5  4  ^ 

Loins,  their  nerves,  1 5  3 

Longus  mufculus,  1 4^7 1 5  7 

Lues  Venerea,  what,  430.  the  hurt  it  caufeth,  ibid,  the 
caufes  thereof,  43 1 .  in  what  humor  the  malignity  refi- 
deth,  432.  it  caufes  more  pain  in  the  night  then  in  the 
day,  ibid,  fometimes  lies  long  hid,  ihiid,  figns  thereof, 

ibid,  prognofficlq,^'^^.  how  to  be  oppugned,  ibid,  to 
whom  wine  may  be  allowed,  435.  the  fecond  manner  of 
cure,  ibid,  the  third  manner  of  cure,  438.  the  fourth 
"Manner,  43 p.  how  to  cure  its  jymptoms,  ibid,  it 
caufes  bunches  on  the  bones,  44^.  rotten  bones,  how 
perceived  and  cured,  ibid,  tetters  and  chops  occafioned 
thereby,  and  their  cure,  450.  howtocure  children  of 
this  difeafe,  451.  it  kiUs  by  excefsof  moiffure,  4^^ 
Lumba^is  regio,  five  lumbi,  153.  Arteria,  75.  Vena, 

Lumbrici  mufeuli,  1 5 1 ,  i  <5  2 

Lungs  their  fubffance,  8cc.  p4.  figns  of  their  wounds,  25^ 


Mammillary  proceffes,  in.  their  ufe,  113 

Mammaria  arteria,  i  o  i 

Man  his  excellency,  47,  &c.  the  divifion  of  his  body,  53.  why 
diffinguijhed  into  male  and  female,  537 

Mandrag,  its  danger  and  cure,  483 

Marrow,  why  it  may  feem  to  have  the  fenfe  of  feeling, 

^  345 

MmetCT  mufcle,  126 

Maftoideus  mufculus,  '  134 

Mafficatories ,  their  form  and  ufe,  654 

Matrix,  See  Womb, 

Meadow-faffiron,  the  poyfonous  quality  thereof,  and  cure, 

■  \  483 

Meat,  the  quantity  and  quality  thereof,  ip,  accuffomed 
more  grateful  and  nourijhing,  ihid,  order  to  beobferved 
in  eating,  20.  the  time,  ibid,  fit  to  generate  a  CdWus, 

345 

Meazels,  what  their  matter,  452,  why  they  itch  not,  ibid. 

their  cure,  453 

Vlediaftinum  its  fubffance,  &c.  pj 

Medicines  their  excellency,  62p.  their  definition  and  diffe¬ 
rence  in  matter  and  Jubffance,  ibid,  in  qualities  and 
of  the  firff  faculties,  6^0.  their  fecond,  third,  ansi  fourth 
faculties,  631,  <5^2.  the  preparation,  ^34.  thecom- 
pofition,  neeeffity  and  ufe  thereof,  6^1.  Megrim,  the 

caufes fficc,  thereof,  356 

Melancholy,  the  tempers  thereof,  8.  the  nature,  confiff- 

ence,  dec,  ibid,  the  eff'e&s  thereof,  8.  of  it  corrup¬ 


ted. 


which  curable. 

Luxation, '^‘^6.  which  incurable. 
Lying  in  bed,  how  it  muff  be. 


M. 


261 

348 

22 


M  Ad  dog.  See  Dog.  ^ 

Magkk^,  and  the  power  thereof,  ^04 

Magiff  rates  office  in  time  of  the  Plague,  4-9^ 

Mdes  of  what  feed  generated,  537 

Malleolus,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  auditory  pajfage,  io8, 

127 


9 

why 

470 

184 

157 

542 


Melaneholkk^  perfons ,  their  complexions,  &c.  10. 

they  hurt  themfelves, 

Meliceris,  kffid  of  tumor, 

Membranofus  mufculus, 

Memory  what, 

Menffrual  flux,  figns  of  the  firff  approach  thereof,  •yj^.  See 
Courfes, 

Meninges,  their  number, See,  lop 

Mercury  fublimate,  its  cauffick^force,  48(5.  the  cure,  ibid. 
Mermaid,  611 

Mefentery  its  fubffance,Scc, 'J  o.  the  tumors  thereof,  565. 

the  fink^  of  the  body.  ibid. 

Midriff,  its  fubffance.  Sec.  P3.  figns  of  the  wounds  thereof, 

25P 

Mili^foon  corrupts  in  a  Phlegmatic\ffomach^,  548.  the  choice 
thereof,  ibid,  how  to  drive  it  downwards,  55^ 

Millepes  caji  forth  by  urine,  455 

Milt,  See  Spleen. 

Mola,  the  reafon  of  the  name,  and  how  bred,  ^62,  howto 
he  difeernedfrom  a  true  conception,  ibid,  a  hiffory  and  de- 
feription  of  a ffrange  one,  5^3.  the  figure  thereof,  ibid. 
what  cure  to  be  ufed  thereto,  5  ^4 

Mollifying  medicines,  79^ 

Monies  hood,  the  poyfon  and  cure,  4^3 

Monfir ous  creatures  bred  in  man,  455 

Monfierswhat,  5^5*  ^heir  caufes  and  deferiptions,  ibid.  &c. 
caufed  by  the  defeCt  of  feed,  5P4*  h  i^'^gMation, 

5pd.  by  firaightnefs  of  the  womb,  55’7*  thefite 

of  the  mother  ^  by  a  firoak^.  See.  ibid,  by  cenfufion  of 
the feed  of  divers  kinds,  by  the  craft  of  the  devil,  5  pp,  Scc. 
Monjiers  of  the  Sea,  •  -  t- '  dn 

Morfe,  Sea-calf,  or  Elephant,  ^  *  3  ’  ^  ^  4 

Mortification,  and  the  figns' thereof,  '  '  3®^ 

Mother, See  Womb. 

Mothers  fittefi  to  nurfe  their  own  Children,  54^*  their  milk^ 
mofffamiliattothem,  ibid. 

Motion,  which  voluntary,  15.  tal^n  for  all  manner  of  ex- 
ercife,  2  i 

Mouth  and  the  parts  thereof,  I2p.  the  ulcers  and  their 
cure,  315.  how  to  prevent  and  heal  them  in  cure  of  the 
Lues  Venerea,  438 

Mummy,  frequently  ufed  in  contufims,  2p  5.  not  good  therein, 

297 

Mundi- 
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Mmdificatives^  ■ 

Mufcles^  what^  5^.  their  differences^  and  whence  f  j^n,ibid. 
and6o,  8cc.  their  partSj  <5i,  a  further  inquiry  into  the 
parts  of  them^  ibid. 

Mufcles^  o/i/jg  Epigaftrium,  <^3.  of  the  fundament^  6y, 
of  the  ttfiicles^  78.  of  the  bladder^  81,  of  the  yard^ 
83.  the  broad  mufckj  120,  that  open  andjhut  the  eye^ 
ihid.  of  the  eye^  12 1.  of  thethe  nofe^i2^.  oftheface^ 
ibid,  of  the  lower-jawj  12'^,  of  the  bone  Hyoidcs^  12^, 
of  the  tongue^  ibid,  of  the  Larinx,  130.  of  the  Epi¬ 
glottis,  1 3 1 .  of  the  neck^^  133.  of  the  chef  and  loins  ^ 
140.  of  the  Jhoulder-blade fibid,  of  the  T45. 
of  the  cubit j  i  ^6,  moving  the  hand^  150.  of  the  in- 
fide  of  the  hanf  ibid,  moving  the  thighs  1 5  ^ 

leg^  157.  moving  the  foot^  161,  of  the  toes^  162, 
an  Epitome  or  brief  recital  of  all  the  mufcles^  167 

Mufculous  slfn  of  the  head-)  106,  the  wounds  thereof  and 
their  cure^  »  241 

Mufculofse  venae  7d.  Arterk.  .  103 

-Mujhroms.)  their  hurtful  atid  deadly  quality,  and  the  cure, 

483 

Mufickj  the  power  thereof,  .  3  ^ 

Mydryafis,  a  dijeafe  of  the  eye,  the  caufe  and  cure, 

385 


N. 


NAHs  ,  why  added  to  the  fingers,  142.  why  grow 
continuaiy,  ibid,  ivhence  generated.  1^9 

Napclli*,  the  poyfonous  quality  and  cure,  483 

Narcoticks,  174.  cautions  in  their  ufe,  ijp.  improperly 
termed  Anodynes,  ^4^ 

N2tz,what,  ^^4 

Nates,  ^12 

Nature  oft  doth  firange  things  in  curing  difeafes,  257 

Natural  parts,  and  their  divifton,  53 

Natural,  See  "things.  Faculties,  Anions, 

Navel,  what,  the  figure  and  compofure,  88.  the  generation 
thereof,  540.  the  relaxation  there  ff  in  children,  584. 
the  fwelling  or  jianding  forth  thereof ,  205.  the  cure, 

ibid. 

Nautilus,  or failing-fijh, 

Neck^,  and  the  parts  thereof,  1 3 1  •  ihe  wounds  thereof,  257* 
the  diflocation  thereof,  353 

Necrofis,  or  mortification-,  3°^ 

Nerves  what,  62.  their  dijiribution  to  the  natural  parts,'/'), 
of  the  fiovth  conjugation, and  their  difirihution,io  i  .Ramus 
coftalis,  ibid,  recurrens,  ibid,  ftornachicus,  ibid,  their 
feven  conjugations,  .  1 1 3 

Nerves  of  the  neck^back^  and  arms,  I44*  the  loins, holy- 

bone,  and  thigh.  1 5  3 

Nerves  and  nervous  parts,  their  wounds,  266.  their  cure.^ 

ibid. 

Night-Jhade,  the  deadly  night-Jhade,  his  poyfonus  quality, 
and  the  cure,  4^3 

Nightingals  fing  excellently,  44 

Nipples,  91,  hor%td  help  their  forenefs,  .  553 

Nodus,  w’W,  184 

No<\\AQS,their  form  and  ufe,  ‘  ^44 

Northern  people  how  tempered,  11,12 

Nofe,  and  t  he  part  s  thereof,  1 2  the  wounds  thereof,  2  <^6. 
their  cure,  ibid,  how  to  fupply  the  defeSis  thereof  ,525* 
the  ulcers  thereof,  ^1').  their  cure,  ibid,  the  feature, 

'  331 

Nurfes,  their  error  in  binding  and  lacing  of  Children,  335* 
they  may  infeCt  Children  with  theLues  Venerea,  and  be 
infected  by  them,  43 1.  participate  their  difeafes  to  their 
children,  548.  the  choice  of  them,  ibid,  6cc.  of  their 
diet,  and  other  circumjlances,  .  55O5&C. 

Nutrition,  what,  1 3 

^fymphae,  '  ^7 


0. 


/^Blique  defeendent  mufcles,  6^.  afeendent  mufcles , 
V  J  ibid. 

Obliquator  externus  mufculus,  150 

Obturitores  mufeuli,  1 5  (S 

Oedema,  w’W,  1 8 1 .  which  tumors  referred  thereto,  172 
the  differences  thereof,  181.  figns,  prognofikks,  cure, 

182 

Oefophagus,  or  gullet,  the  fuhfiance,  attractive  force,  Bcq. 
thereof,  105,  the  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  temper,  and 
action,  ibid. 

Oil  of  whelps,  the  defeription,  and  ufe  thereof,  272.  it  helps 
forward  the  fcaling  of  bones,  44P 

Oils  and  the  fever  al  making  of  them,  ^45?  by  dijiilla- 
tion,  dyo.  out  of  gums,  ^73 

Ointments,  their  differences,  defcriptions,and  ufe,  ^45>  &c. 
Old-age,  and  the  divifion  thereof,  5.  it  is  a  difeafe,  19 
Old  wives  medicines,  ^05 

Olecranum,  ""  147 

Omentum,  or  the  KaU,  the  fubfiance,  magnitude,  figure, 
and  compofure  thereof,  6 <5.  the  connexion,  temper,  and  two¬ 
fold  ufe,  ibid,  it  fometimes  hinders  conception,  ibid. 
Operations  of  Surgery,  of  what  nature,  i .  why  fame  which 
are  mentioned  by  the  Antients,  are  omitted  by  the  Au¬ 
thor,  690 

Opium,  why  not  ufed  in  py fining,  484.  the  Jymptoms 
caufed  b  it,  ah  d  t  heir  cure,  ibid . 

Order  to  be  obfirved  in  eating  our  meat ,  8cc.  2  0.  in 
lying  to  jlecp  I  22.  Organical  parts,  which,  51. 
what  obfervable  in  each  of  them,  ibid.  Orifices  of  the 
heart.  p6 

Orpiment,  the  poyfonous  quality  thereof,  and  the  cure, 

485 

Os  ScolTa,  occipitis,  108.  Bafillare,z^i(^.  CorGnale,  iW. 

Bregmatis,  live  parietalia,  ibid.  Petrofa,  ibid.  Gu- 
.  niforme,  live  phenoides,  ibid.  Ethmoldes,  cribro- 
fum,  feu  fpongiofum,  ibid.  Zygoma,  live  jugale, 
118,  Hyoides,  hypliloides,  &c.  128,  &c.  Sel'amo- 
.  ides,  14^ 

Ilium,  '  154 

Ifchium,  ibid. 

Pubis,  ^  .  ibid. 

-  Innominata,  ido.SeeB(7«ej-. 

Ozaena,  a  filthy  ulcer  of  the  nofe,  the  caufe,  and  cure, 

315 


f. 


PAin  and  the  caufes  thereof. 

It  muji  be  aff  waged, 

"the  difeommodities  thereof. 

In  wounds  how  helped, 

Falat,  the  nerves,  holes,  and  coat  thereof,  dcc. 

How  tq  fupply  the  defers  thereof, 

Palmaris  mufculus. 


16 p 
221 
ibid, 
ibid. 

J2p 

52(5 

150 


Palfie,the  differences,caufes,8cc.thereof,  223.  ffhe  cure,  ibid 
Follows  upon  wounds  of  the  neck^,  258, 

Pzncxczs^  the fubjiance->fite,8cc.  thereof,  7i,&c. 

"the  tumors  thereof,  5^5 

Pannicle,  See  flefhy. 

Pap,  how  to  be  made  for  children,  553'  and  the  condition 
thereof,  ibid. 

PdiYZCQntcCis,  atid the  reafins  for  and  againfi  it,  '  20/^ 

the  place  where,  and  manner  how,  ibid. 

Pztz^Ciupi,  a  firange  beafi,  ^22 

their  fuhfiance, dec. .  ''79 

t  y  y  Par- 
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212 

ibid. 

126 

ipd,ip7 

37 

51 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

53 


po 

24 

4^2 

481 

158 

I4I 

162 


iparonychia,  rphat^ 

The  cure^ 

parotides,  their  fite  and  ufe^, 

‘Their  difference^  -^rognojUcks-)  cure-y  3cc. 

TartridgCj  their  care  of  their  young-) 

TartSyjitnilar^ 

Organical^ 

Infirumental^ 

Things  conjtderable  in  each  part.^ 

Principal  parts  ivhich-y  and  rvhy  fo  caUed^ 

Of  generation j  dijiinguijhedinto  three^ 

The  conteining  parts  of  the  lemr  bellyj’)6.0f  a  Mufck^6 
Of  the  cheff 

T ajjions  of  the  mind^  their  force^  ’  '  ■ 

They  help  forvpardputrefadlion^ 

Paftinaca  marina,  or  thejiing-ray^ 

Patella, 

Pedoralis  mufculus, 

Pedium,  riohat-, 

Pediofus  mufculus. 

Pelvis,  the  fit e  and  the  ufes  thereof 
Pericardium,  and  the  hijiory  thereof 
Pericranium,  nohat^  and  the  ufes  thereof 
Perinaeum,  w’W, 

Perioftium, 

PeritonGcum,  the  fubfiance  and  quality  thereof 
the  figure^  compojure^  fiite ,  ufe^  &c. 

Perone, 

Peroneus  mufculus. 

Perturbations  of  the  tnind^  See  Paffions. 

Pefifaries  their  form  and  ufe^ 

PejUlenccy  See  Plague. 

Pefiilent  fever^  how  bred, 

Pharinx,  what. 

Phlebotomy,  the  invention  thereof 
Necejfary  in  a  Synochus  putrida. 

The  ufe,  fcope,  &c.  thereof. 

How  to  be  performed,  ibid.  See  Blood  letting. 

Phlegm,  the  temper  thereof, 

Js  blood  halfconcolied. 

Why  it  hath  no  proper  receptacle, 

-  The  nature,  con fijience,  color,  taji  and  ufe,  ^ 

The  effe£is  thereof, 

■  Not  natural,  how  bred,  and  the  kinds  thereof. 

How  many  was  it  ernes  fo, 

Phlegmatick^perfons  their  manners  and  difeafes, 

In  fafting  they  feed  upon  themfelves. 

Phlegmon,  what  kind  of  tumor , 

What  tumors  may  be  reduced  thereto, 

'  How  different  from  aphlegmonous  tumor. 

How  generated. 

The  eaufes  andfitgns  thereof 
The  cure. 

The  cure  when  it  vs  ulcerated, 

Phrenica  Arteria, 

Phthifis  oculi, 

Phymofis  &  paraphymofis,  wW, 

Phyfick^  the  fubjeh  thereof 


107 

.^5 

ibid. 

157 

l<5i 

^44 

503 

12p 

34 

178 


7 

ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid. 

8 

9 
181 
10 
421 

172 
ibid, 
ibid. 

173 
ibid, 
ibid. 

175 

74 

381 

3Pi 

51 


161 

p2 

201 

III 

210 

Ipd 

ibid. 

ibid. 

155^ 

73 

651 

452 

ibid. 

ibid. 

453 


Phyfitiansto  have  care  of  fuch  as  have  the  plague,  how  to  be 


W 

205 

I  op 


chofen, 

Phyfocele, 

Pia  mater,  the  confidence,  ufie,  dec 
Pigeons,  See  Doves, 

Pilot-fijh, 

Pine  glandule. 

Pinna  auris,  which. 

Pinna  6c  Pinnoter, 

Pifimire.  See  Ant, 

Pith  of  the  bac\,  1 1 7 

Plague  what,  490.  How  it  comes  tokftl,  ibid.  Divine 
eaufes  thereof  ibid.  Natural  eaufes,  ^pi.  Signs  of 
the  air  and  earth  that  prognofiicate  it,  ^92.  Cautions 


in  air  and  diet  to  prevent  it,  4P3.  Prefiervatives  againfi 
it,  4P4,  dec.  Other  obfervations  for  prevention,  4P7, 
Such  as  dye  thereof  quickj[yputrifie,  4p8.  How  fuch  as 
undertake  the  cure  thereof  muft  arm  themfelves,  Signs 

ofinfe&ion,  500.  Mortal  Signs,ihid.  Signs  thereof 
without  fault  of  the  ‘humors,  501;  with  the  putrifaHi- 
on  of  them,  ibid.  Prognofilicks,  therein,  502.  What 
to  be  done,  when  one  finds  himjelf  infe&ed,  503, 
Diet,  504,  6cc.  Antidotes,  507  &c.  Epithemes  to 
ftrengthen  the  principal  parts,  508.  Whether  purging  and 
bleeding,  he  necejfary  at  the  beginning,  ibid.  What 
purges  fit,  5io,8cc.  Symptoms  accompanying  the  di- 
feafie,  511*  Spots  or  tokens,  •)12,  Their  cure,  513 
Sores  514^  See  Bubos  and  Carbuncles,  Sundry 
evacuations,  5 1  p,  6cc.  How  to  cure  infants  children 
thereof,  523 

Plaifter ,  and  the  hurtful  quality  thereof,  and  the  cure, 

4S'd 

Plajier  See  Emplafiers, 

162  Plantaris  mufculus, 

1 1 2  Pleura,  what,  the  original,  magnitude,  figure,  &c. 

P4,  p5  \  Pleurifiie,what, 

106,107  j  Plexus  choro ides, 

82  i  Pneumatocele, 

Polypus,  the  reafon  of  the  name. 

The  differences. 

The  cure, 

Poplitseus  mufculus, 

Porus  biliaris. 

Potential  cauteries. 

Pox,  French-Pox,  Lues  Venerea 
Small  Pox  what,  their  matter. 

What  pernitious  fiymptoms  mayfoUow  upon  them, 
Prognofiicks, 

The  cure. 

What  parts  to  he  armed  againfi,  andpreferved  therefrom, 

454 

Pqyfons,  the  caufe  of  writing  them,  463 

What  they  are,  ibid. 

Their  differences,  ibid. 

All  of  them  have  not  a  peculiar  Antipathy  with  the  heart, 

464 

How  in  fmaU  quantities  they  may  werh^  great  alterations 
‘  by  touch  only,  ibid. 

The  reafon  of  their  wondrous  effe&s^  ibid. 

None  of  them  kiU  at  a  fiet  time,  ibid.  How  theykfil 
fooner  or  later,  iBid.  Whether  things  feeding  on  poyfons 
’bepoyfonous,  455 

General  figns  that  one  is  poyfoned,  ibid.  How  to  jhun 
poyfion,  466.  The  general  cure  of  poyfons,  467.  Whe¬ 
ther  vapours  arifing  from  things  burnt ,  may  poyfon  one, 
ibid.  Each  poyfon  hath  its  proper  effeVts,  468.  Their 
effects  and  prognofiickp,  ibid.  The  cure  of  poyfonous 
bites ,  46p. 

Poyfon  of  Adders,  Afps,  Toads,  See.  See  Adders, Afps, 
Toads,  Sec. 

Poyfonous  plants,  and  the  remedies  againfi  them,  483,6cc. 
Poyfons  of  minerals  andtheir  remedies,  486 

Prseputium,  83,  to  help  the  Jhortnefs  thereof,  and  fuch  as 
have  been  circumcifed,  3  P I  •  '^he  ulcers  thereof  are  worje 
than  thofe  of  the  Gians,  43  p 

Preparations  offimple  medicines,  and  the  divers  hjnds  there¬ 
of^  ,  .  <^34 

Prefiervatives  againfi  the  Plague,  4P4, 6cc. 

Principal  parts  which,  and  why  Jo  called,'  5  2 

Proceffus  mammillares,  1 1 2 

Proceffes  of  the  Vertebrae,  right,oblique,  tranfverfe,  1 3  i,&c. 
that  called  the  tooth,  ibid.  Acromium  a?id  Cora- 
coides,  141 

Prodigy,  what,  ^2)^.  divers  of  them,  5S6,  6cc. 

Prognofiicks  in  Impolihumes,  1 7 1  •  in  an  Eryf^elas,  i  So 
in  an  Oedema,  181.  ?«^Scirrhus  188.'  in  a  quar- 

tain 


41 

112 

126 

676 
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Utn  Agtte^ip^*  in  an  Aneurirma,ip4.  in  the  Parotides, 
ipy.  in  the  Dropfie-,  203*  in  a  Sarcocele in 
Tvomds,  217.  in  fradures  of  thefcuU^  23  d.  in 
womdsof  the  liver  and guts^  26^,  in  a  gangrene^  ^01. 
inulcers^  309*  infra£lHres^^2%,  inDiflocations^^^o, 
in  a  di/located  ]arv^^  51.  in  the  diflocated  V ertebr3e,3  5  5 . 
in  a  dijlocated  Hipj  3d <5.  in  the  fione^  3^3*  infup- 
prejjion  of  the  urine^  £^06,  in  the  ulcerated  reins  and 
bladder^  4*^7 •  intheGout^  4^7*  iw  Luss  Vene- 
rea,  433,&c.  in  a  virulent  ftrangury^  44^* 
fmallpox,  ^^2.  mtheleprofte\  ^62,  concerning  po;^ 

fons^  4d8.  in  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog^  47** 
plague^  502..  in  plague  fores  .  --^2-- 

Pronatores  mufculi, 

Properties  of  a  good  Surgeon^  ^ 

Proptofis  oculi, 

Frojiates^ 

Proud-flejh  in  ulcers^  hojv  helped^ 

Pfilothra,  their  form  and  ufe^ 

Pudenda  Vense, 

Pulfe^  the  triple  ufe  thereof, 

Pulfation  in  a  Phlegmon  horv  caufed, 

Pultiffes  horv  different  from  Cataplafms, 

Pundtus  aureus, 

Puncture  of  a  nerve,  vahy  deadly. 

Purging  vphether  necejfary  in  the  beginning  of  peflilent  difea^ 

Purple  fpots,  ortolans  in  the  plague,  5  *2 

P^heir  cure,  5*3 

Pus,  or  quitture,  the  figns  thereof,  *75 

How  it  may  flow  from  the  wounded  part  and  be  evacuated 

by  urine  and  (loot,  ^°5 

Putrefa&ion  in  the  plague  different  from  common  putr^aat- 

on,  ^ 

Hhree  caufes  thereof,  49^ 

Pies  may  be  taught  to  fpeak^  4  5 

Pylorus,  7 

Pyramidal  mufcles,  5 

Pyrotickj,their  nature,  kinds, and  ufe,  °40 


5ld,&C. 

150 

2 

381 

7S),&c. 

312 

662 

77 

*3 

173 

64P 

208 

2dd 


Re(5tum  inteftinum,  ^9 

Reins,  See  Kidnies, 

Remedies  fupernatural,  ^04 

See  Medicines* 

Remora,  the  wondrous  force  thereof, 

Repletio  ad  vafa  &  ad  vires, 

Repercuffves, 

What  diffuades  their  ufe. 

When  to  be  ufed. 

Fit  to  he  put  into,  and  upon  the  eye, 

Tfheir  differences,^^* 

Reports  how  to  be  made, 

Refolving  medicines,  and  their  kfnds, 

Refolving  andjirengthning  medicines, 

Refpiration  how  a  voluntary  motion. 

The  ufe  thereof, 

Re(i  neceffaryfor  kpiitting  of  broken  bones, 

Rete  mirabile. 

Whether  different  from  the  Plexus  chotoides, 

Rhinocerot,  42,  His  enmity  with  the  Fhphant, 

Rhomboides  mufculus, 

Ribs,  their  number,  connexion,  and  conftftence, 

Tfheir  contufon,  and  a  flrange  fymptom  fometimes  hap-- 
hapening  thereon,  2^6,  Their  fra£}ure  ,  the  danger  and 
cure,  •  ^  ^  j 

Symptoms  enfuing  thereon,  334*  Their  diflocation  and 
cure,  355 

-Right  mufcles  of  the  EfigeiiXnum, 

Rim  of  the  BeUy^  ^5*  Thu  fg^re,  compofnre,  &c.  thereof, 

ibid. 

Ringworms,  *79 

Rotulagenu,  ‘  *5® 

Rough  Artery,  *®3 

Rowlers,  See  Bandages, 

Rules  cf  Surgery,  ^ 

Rump,  the  fracture  thereof,  335*  The  diflocation  thereof, 

355.  'theme,  '  .  .  ^ 

Ruptures,  2 O'),  Their  Iqnds,  ibid.  Their  cure,  2 od,  OCc. 


61^ 

23 

634. 

172 

*74 

380 

634 

^80 

<535 

I79>*97 

*5 

94 

340 

1*5 
nd 
<525 

*4* 
91,92 


QUadrigemini  mufculi,  ’5^ 

^uartane  ague  or  fever,  the  caufes,  figns,  Jymptoim^ 

Prognoflick^,  and  cure, 

^tickflver,  why  fo  called 
Whether  hot  or  cold. 

Wherefore  good. 

The  kinds  thereof. 

How  topurifle  it. 

See  Hydrargyrum, 

^otidianfever,  the  caufe  thereof. 

The  Signs,  Symptoms, Bcc. 

The  cure,  ^  . 

How  to  be  diflinguifhed  from  a  double  Tertian, 


ibid. 

487 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

4^8 

187 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 


SAcer  muiculus, 
Sacrae  vena?. 


R, 


335 


RAckchones,theirfraUure, 

Radifh  root  draws  out  venom  powerfully, 

Radius,  what, 
iamus  fplenicus, 

Mefenteriacus,  ^ 

3.anula,  whyfo  called,  the  caufe  and  cure,  .  . 

Utsham,  m  Rcfeager,  the  foyfonm  q/uUty  ,ni  am, 

laving,  SeeDelirium,  _ 

leafon,  and  thefundions  thereof,  5  4? 


5*8 

*45 

73 

74 
197 


S, 


140 
7^ 

Sacro-lumbus  mnrculus,  *  4® 

Salamanders  the  fymptoms  that  enfue  upon  hU  poyfon,  and 
the  cure,  475 

Salivation,  23 

Sanguine  perfons,  their  manners  anddifeafes,  10 

Saphena  vena,  when  and  where  to  be  opened,  152 

Sarcocele,  205.  The  prognoflicks  and  cure,  2 1 1 

Sarcoticks,  fimple  and  compound,  None  truly  juch 

’  ibid. 

Scabious  ,  the  effe^  thereof  againji  a  peflilent^  carbuncle, 

518 

Scales  how  kpown  to  he  fevered  from  the  bones. 

Scales,  of  brafs,  their  poyfonous  quality  and  cure. 

Of  iron,  their  harm  and  cure. 

Scaled  bead,  theftgns  and  cure  thereof , 

Scalenus  mufculus. 

Scalp,  hairyffcalp, 

Scaphoidesos, 

Scars  how  to  help  their  deformity, 

Sc2.xusafijh,  ,  . 

Sceleton,  *^3,  *  4,*  5 

Sciatica,thecaufe,Bcc,  ^2%,  The  cure  4^9 

Scirrhus,  ,  1S8.  What  tumors  referred  thereto 

172.  The  differences.  Signs  and  Prognqjhck^s,  ibb. 
J  '  ibid. 

L  "VVtP.  r> 

Scorpion  bred  in  the  brain  by  fmelling  to  Bafil,  47 

T heir  defcription, fling  and  cure,  *^  ^  ^ 


342 
48  d 

ibid. 

375 

*35 

lod 

ido 

5*9 
42 


i.e<5:i  mufculi, 


22,158  Scrophuls,  tbeir  caufe  and  cure. 
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Scully  and  the  bones  thereof^  io8.  the  fractures  thereof^  Spders^  their  mdufiry^  3  <5.  their  differences  and  hlsesy 
See  fractures.  T>epejJions  thereof,  horv  helped  ,230. 

Where  not  to  he  trepaned^  247 

S ea- feather  and grape^  -615 

Sea-hare  i  his  defcription^  poyfon^  and  the  cure  thereof^ 

482 

Seafonsof  the  year,  6 

Secundine,  why  prefently  to  he  tah^n  away  after  the  birth  of 
the  child,  54'^*  Why  fo  called,  547.  Caufes  of  the  flay, 
and  fymptoms  that  follow  thereon,  ibid. 

Seed  hones,  140,  i  do 

Seed,  the  condition  of  that  which  is  good,  534.  the  quali- 
ties,  537*  ebullition  thereof, 8cc.  541.  Why  the  great eji 
"  portion  thereof,  goe/  to  the  generation  of  the  head  and  brain, 

ibid. 

S eeing,  the  injitument,  objeCi,  d)CC.  thereof,  ■  14 

Seir.icupium,  the  form,  mafjner,  and  uje  thereof ,  6^6 

Semifpinatus  mufculus,  1 40 

Senfe,  common  fenfe,  and  the  f unions  thereof,  543 

Septum  lucidum,  1 1 1 

Septick^  medicines,  '  640 

Serpent  H^emorrhous ,  his  bite  and  cure ,  474.  Seps  his 
bite  and  cure,  ibid.  Bafilisk^his  bite  and  cure,  475* 

Afp,  his  bite  and  cure ,  47^*  Snake  his  bite  and  cure , 

477 

Scrratus  Mufculus  Major5i4i.  pofterior  &  fuperior,  ibid. 

minor.  ibid. 

Serous  humour,  p 

Sefamoidea  olTa,  1 4p,  i  do 

Seton,  wherefore  good,  254.  the  manner  of  making  thereof, 
ibid.  Sex,what,  and  the  difference  thereof,  id.  Hijio- 
ries  of  the  change  thereof,  5  p  3 

Shame,  and  jhame-factnefs,  their  ffeCis,  2  4,2  5 

Shin  bone,  *  157 

Shoulder-blade,  the  fradures  thereof,  332,  the  cure, 
the  diflocation,  3  5  d.  thefirfi  manner  of  rejioring  ?f,ibid. 
the fecond  manner,  357*  the  third  manner,  the 

fourth  manner,  ibid,  the  fifth,  35P.  thefixth,  3  do. 
how  to  refiore  it  diflocated  forwards,  ^61,  outwards, 
ibid,  upwards,  ibid. 

Signs  of  fanguine,  cholerick^,  phelgmatick^  and  melancholick^ 
perfons,  1  o 

Signs  in  general  whereby  to  judge  of  dif cafes,  d8o 

Silk^worms,  their  indufry,  3  7 

Similar  parts,  how  many,  and  which,  51 

Simple  medicines ,  their  differences  in.  qualities  and 
effe&s,  6^0.  hot,  cold,  moiji ,  dr  ie  in  all  degrees, 
ibid.  d3i.  their  accidental  qualities,  ibid,  their  Re¬ 
paration,  '  d34 

Siren,  d  1 1 

Skjn  two-fold,  the  utmoji  or  fcarf-skjn,  ^6*  the  true  skin, 
ibid,  the  fubjiance,  magnitude,  See.  thereof,  ibid. 

Sleep,  what  it  is,  22.  the  fit  time  ,  the  ufe  and  abufe 
thereoffiloiS,  when  hurtful,  188.  how  to  procure  it,"^  Li 
Smelling,  the  objed  and  medium  thereof,  15 

Snak^,  his  bite,  and  cure,  477 

Solanum  manicum,  the  poyfonous  quality,  and  cure,  483 
Soleus  mufculus,  i  d  i 

Solution  of  continuity,  2d;  why  harder  to  repair  in  bones, 

328 

S orrow,  the  effeds  thereof,  r\  24 

Soul  or  life,  what  it  performs  in  plants,  beafis,  andmen 


543,  when  it  enters  into  a  body,  See,.  J  54^' 

Sounds,  whence  the  diff irence,  130 

Southern  people,  how  tempered,  v.  ..  11 

South  winds,  why  pejiilent,  '  I  /  >  4P2 

Swooning,  what,  the  caufes  and  cure,  224 

S p  arrows, with  what  care  they  breed  their  young,  35 

Spermatica  arteria,  7d.  Vena,  ibid. 

Spermatick^t^effels  in  men,  78,  inwomen,Bp,.  the  cauje 
of  their  foldings,  537 

Sphindermufcleof  the  fundament,  dp.  of  the  bladder,  81 


47P 

Spinal  marrow,  the  coats,  fubjiance,  ufe,  dec.  thereof,  117. 

figns  of  the  wounds  thereof,  2  5p 

Spinatus  mufculus, , 

Spine,  the  diflocation  thereof,  352,  354.  how  to  refiore 
it,  ibid,  a  further  inquiry  thereof,  ibid,  prognojiicks, 

355 

Spirit,  what,  1 5.  threefold,  viz.  Animal,  Vital,  and  Na¬ 
tural,  ibid,  fixed,  ibid,  their  ufe,  i  <5 

Spirits,  howto  be  extraded  out  of  herbs  and  flowers,  &c. 

dpi 

Spleen,  the  fubfiance,  magnitude,  figure.  See.  thereof,  73 
Splenieus  mufculus ,  *  j  ^  ^ 

S plints,  and  their  ufe,  ^  ^26 

Spring,  the  temper  thereof,  6 

Squinancy,  the  differences,  fymptoms,  See.  thereof,  2  oo,  the 
c^re,  ibid. 

Stapes,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  auditory  paffage,  1 08,1 2  7 
Staphyloma  ,  an  effed  of  the  eyes,  the  caufes  thereof,  382 
Stars,  how  they  wor\  upon  the  Air,  1 8 

Steatoma,  wfpt,  184 

Sternon,  the  anatomical  adminijiration  thereof,  p2 

Sternutamentories,  their  defeription  and  ufe,  d53 

Stinging  of  Bees,  Wafps,  Scorpions,  See.  SceBees,Wafps, 
Scorpions, See, 

Sting-ray,  the  fymptoms  that  follow  his  fiing,  and  the  curt, 

481 

Stinky,  an  infepar able  companion  of  putrefadion,  214 

Stomack^,  the  fubfiance,  magnitude,  8cc.  thereof,  the 

orifices  thereof,  ihid.  figns  of  the  wounds  thereof,  2  54, 
the  ulcers  thereof,  •  3  j  y 

S tones.  See  Tefiicles, 

Stone,  the  caufes  thereof,  3p2.  figns  of  it  in  the  kldnies 
and  bladder,  ibid,  prognojiicks,  3P3.  the  prevention 
thereof,  3P4.  what  to  be  done  when  the fione  falls  into 
the  ureter,  3  p  5 .  figns  it  vs  fain  out  of  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder,  3pd.  what  to  be  done  when  it  is  in  the  neckof 

the  bladder,  or  the  paffage  of  the  yard,  ibiej.  how  to  cut 
for  the  fione  in  the  bladder,  3p8,  See.  how  to  cure  the 
wound,  402.  to  help  the  ulcer  when  the  urine  flows  out 
by  it,  40  3 .  how  to  cut  women  for  the  fione,  ibid .  diver s 
Jirange  ones  mentioned,  dop 

Storks,their  piety,  38 

Stoves,  how  to  be  made,  ..  'wv  '  d5p 

Strangury,  the  caufes.  See.  thereof,  408.  a  virulent  one, 
what,  440.  the  caufes  and  diff erences  thereof ,  ibid. 
prognojiici^,  441.  from  what  part  the  matter  thereof 
flows,  ibid,  the  general  cure,  ihid.  the  proper  cure,t\.q.2. 
why  it  fucceedeth  immoderate  copulation,  537 

Strangulation  of  the  mother  or  womb,  572.  figns  of  the 
approach  thereof,  573*  the  caufes  and  cure,  574 

Str^engthening  medicines,See  Corroborating. 

Strumae,  See  Kings-evil. 

Sublimate,  See  Mercury. 

Subclavian,  See  Artery  and  Vein. 

Subclavius,  mufculus. 

Smear ath,  a  Beafi  of  the  Weji  Indies, 

SufFufio,  See  Catara&. 

Suggillations,SQQ.  Contufions. 

Summer,  the  temper  thereof, 

Supinatores  mufeuli, 

Suppuration,  the  figns  thereof,  lyo.  caufed  by  nataral 
heat,^  '  i8d 

Suppuratives,  175,  185.  an  effectual  one,  288.  their 
.  differences,  &c.  .6^6.  how  they  differ  from  emollients, 

^37 

Superfoetation,what,  5^1.  the  reafon  thereof,  ibid. 
Suppofitories,  their  difference,  form,  and  ufe,  6  44 

Suppreffionof  Vrine,  SceeVrine. 

Surgery,what,  I.  the  operation  thereof,  ibid. 

Surgeons,  what  neceffaryfor  them,  1 .  their  office,  2 .  the 

ehoici 


140 

37 


6 
150 
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choice  of  fuch  Of  Jhall  have  a  can  of  thofe  fich^  of  the 
Plague^  4PP*  they  muji  he  careful  in  making  Reports^ 
dSo.  hortf  long  in  fame  cafes  they  muji  fufpend  their 
judgments^  ibid,  they  mu^  have  a  care  leji  they  bring 
Magifrates  into  an  err§r^6%Sf,  how  to  Report  ^  ormahp. 
Certificates  in  divers  cafes^  ibid,&c. 

Sutures  of  the  fcull-,  their  number^  See,  107.  want  in 
Jome,  ibid,  why  not  to  be  trepaned^  ibid.  Sutures  in 
wounds^  their  forts  and  manners  how  to  he  perfortned^ 

Sweating  fiekpefs. 

Sweet-bread^ 

Sweet  waters^ 

Swine  afjiji  their  fellows^ 

Symptoms.,  their  difnition  and  divifton. 

Sympathy  and  Antipathy  of  living  creatures., 

Symphyiis,  a  kind  of  articulation, 

Synarcofis,  Synarthrofis,  Synchondrofis ,  Syneurofis, 

166 

Synechus  jputrida,  its  caufe  and  cun,  i  7  7 


4P3 

71 

<563 

41 

26 

46 

166 


r. 


184 

31 

121 


TAlparia,  what, 

‘tarentulas  poyfonous  bite,  and  cure, 

Tarfus,  what, 

'T'aftes  what,  their  differences,  6^2,  their  fever al  denomina¬ 
tions  and  natures,  ibid. 

’faffing  what,  .  ^ 

’feeth,their number,  divifton,  andufe,  ip.  wherein  they 
differ  from  other  bones,  ibid,  pain  of  them  how  helped, 
'267.  their  affe&s,  how  to  draw  them,  to 

cleanfe  them,  38^.  how  to  fupply  their  defeB,  5  2  (5.  to 
help  the  pain  in  breeding  them,  5  ^4 

temporal  mufcle,  125,  what  enfues  the  cutting  thereof , 

247 

‘temperament ,  what  the  divifwn  thereof,  4»  2d  pondus, 
ibid,  ad  juftitiam,  ibid.  Of  a  bone,  ligament,  griffe, 
■tendon,  vein,  artery,^,  of  ages,  ihid.  of  humors,’], 

■  temper  of  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  6,  native  temper 

how  changed,  V  ^  ^ 

temperatures  in  particular  j  as  of  the  fouthern,  northern,Scc, 

people,  , 

Tenfores  muFculi,  •  ■*5° 

tertian  agues,  or  fevers,  their  caufes,Scc,  180.  their  cure, 

ibid.  See. 

tefficles  their  fuhffance,  inwomen,^^*  their  wounds, 

:2dd 

teOaxdo,  what,  ^^4 

tettars  their  kjnds  and  caujes,  1 7  P*  cure,  ibid.  &c. 
‘662,  occafwned  ^yt^c'Lues  ^VeHerea,  45®*  their  cure, 

451 

thanaCih,  affrangebeaff,  624 

Thenar  mufculus,  idi,,i<52 

thigh  the  nerves  thereof,  i53*  its  proper  parts,  i54* 
wounds  thereof,  . 

thigh-bone, '  the.  appendices  and  procejf  is  thereof,  155* 
-fracture,  and  cure,  337*  tiigjo  to  the  joynt  33?*  it^ 
dijlocation,  See  Hip. 

things' natural,  2,  not  natural,  t],  why  Jb  called,  Ihid, 
againff  nature,  ^  5 

Thorax,  the  cheff  and  parts  thereof, 

Thoracica  arteria,  ^  ^®3 

throat,-  how  to  get  out  hones,  and  fuch  liks  things  thatffick^ 


toad,  hU  bite  and  cure,  4^7. 

Tongue, its CjHantity,  See.  128.  itsvpounds,  its  cure,2^'J. 
its  impediments  and  contrarian,  and  the  cure,  3po. 
to  fupply  its  defers,  527 

Toufilla:,  220.  their  inflammation,  and  their  cure,  ihid, 
tooth-ach,  the  caufes,  ffgns,  Scc,  386 

Tophi,  or  fyjots  at  the  joynts  in  fame  that  have  the  Gout, 
how  caujed,  427.  the  Lues  Venerea  bow  helped, 

•  _  44<^ 

Torpedo,  hU  craft  and ffupifying  force,  620 

touching  how  performed,  1 5 

Touca,  ff range  bird,  ^21 

Trapezius  mufculus,  2  4  * 

trsmfverfe  nmfeles  of  Epigaftrium,  ^4 

treacle,  how  ufeful  in  the  gout,  420.  how  the  force  of  fm~ 
pie  poyfons,  4^^ 

trepan,  when  to  be  applied  229,  their  deferiptipn,  245; 

where  to  be  applied,  247 

trepaning  why  ufed,  244*  performed,  ?45*  ^  caution 
in  performance  hereof,  ibid. 

Triangulus  mufculus,  *4® 

Triton, 

Trochanters,  ^55 

T  ranfverfarius  mufculus,  235 

truffes,  their  form  andufe^  .207 

tumors,  their  differences,  i  dp,  their  general  caufes,  figns, 
170.  general  cure,  17  ^  *  which  hardeff  to  be  cured, 
ibid,  the  four  principal,  i']2,  flatulent  and  waterijh, 
their  figns  and  cure,  182.  of  the  gums,  ip],  of  the 
almonds  of  the  throat ,  1^8,  of  the  navel,  205.  of  the 


groin  and  cods ,  ibid,  of  the  kpees  , 
turtles, 

tympany.  See  Vropfie, 


2l]L 


r. 


therein, 

throttle,  and  the  parts  thereof, 
throws  and  their  caufe. 

Thymus  what. 

Tibia, 

Tibiseus  anticus  muMus,  i  d  i .  pofticus, 
Tinea,  what, 


386 

130 

546 

103 

‘I57 

ibid. 

375 


V  Alves  of  the  heart,  their  a&ion,fjie,  Sec,  d.p 

Var icons  bodies,  19 

Varices,  what,  their  caufes,  ftgns,  and  cure,  319 

Vas  breve,  feu  venofum,  74 

Vafa  ejaculatoria, 

Vafti  mufeuli,  ...  ^  j 

Vein  what,  62,  Gate-vein,  and  its  difiribution,’]^.  de- 
feendent  hollow  vein,  and  its  diffrihution,']d.  afeendent 
hollow  vein  ,  and  its  diffrihution ,  p8.  they  are  more 
then  arteries,  loi.  thofe  of  the  eyes,  124*^  whichto 
he  opened  in.  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes ,  ibid,  the 
c^halkk^,  142.  Median,  ibid,  diffrihution  of  the Jub- 
clavian  vein,  ffhid*  of  the, axillary, ofthecmral, 

152 

Vena  porta,  73.  cava,  7<^.  artcriofa,  p],  phrenica, 
coronales ,  azygos  ,  intercoftalis ,  mammaria,^  p  , 
cervicalis,mufculofa,  axillaris,  humeralis,  )ugu- 
larisinterna  8c  externa,  ihid,  redta  pubis,  100.  ce- 
-phalica,  humeraria ,  mediana,  142*  /^^YJtella  ,  & 
fplenica,  143.  fapheia,  vel  faphena,  itchiadica, 
152.  mufcula,  poplitea,  furalis,  ifchiadica  major, 

^  jbid. 

Venery  its  difeommodities  in  wounds  of ,  the  head,  241 

Venemous  bites  and ffings  how  to  be  cureed, 

Venom  of  a  mad  dog,  outwardly  applied,  caufeth  madnejs, 

471 

Ventofes  their  form  land  ufe,  4 ' 2 

pVentricle,  See  Stomach, 

Ventricles  of  the  brain,  *  ^  ^ 

Verdegreafe,  its  poynfonous  quality  and  cure,  4® 

Vertebrae,  and  their proceffes,  1 3  ff  neck^,  ibi  ,  oj  t  je 
holy-bone,  132.  bow  different  of  thofe  of  the  lows, 
1 3  9.  7‘enth  of  the  bac\,  how  the  middle  of  ibe  jpwe, 
ibid,  their  diffoc  at  ion,  353*  Spine, 

Yexii^o,  its  caufes  and  figns,  37^.'  ik  cure,  yAi] 
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VejJ'els  for  difiiHatton^  ^  ^ 

Veficatories,  rphy  better  then  cauteries  in  cure  of  a  pefii- 
lentbubo^  'yi^.  whereof  made^  6^0,  their  defcription 
andufe^  ^5^ 

Viper^  See  Adder. 

Virginity  the  ftgns  thereof  ■ 

Vital  parts  r^hich^  5  3 .  their  divifion^  ibia- 

Vitreus  humor,  ■  ■  ^^4 

Viver^  or^  as  fome  termit^  the  WeMier^apJh,  hUpyfonous 
pricks  and  the  cun^  4^  ^ 

Dicers^  conjoyned  with  tumors  how  cured^  i8o.  in  what 
bodies  not  eafily  cured^  277.  their  nature.,  caufes,  &c. 
^07.  figns.,  305?.  prognoficks ibid,  their  general 
cure,  310.  ftgns  of  a  dijiempered  one,  and  the  cure,  3 1 1, 
a  painful  one  and  the  cure,ihid»  with  proud  fiejh  in  them, 
312.  putrid  and  breeding  worms,  ^12,  a  fordid  one, . 
ibid,  a  malign,  virulent,  and  eating  one, adver-. 

.  iifements  concerning  the  time  of  drefing  ulcers,  314.  how 
to  bind  them  up,  •  •  ibid. 

Vlcers  in  particular,  and  frfi  of  the  eyes,  ibid,  of  the 
■  nofe,  315.  of  the  mouth ,  ibid.  of  thee  ars, 

316.  of  the  windpipe,  weazon,  ftomach,  and  guts, 

317.  of  the  kjdnies  and  bladder,  ibid,  of  the  womb, 

'^1%.  that  happen  upon  the  fra^ure  of  the  leg,  rump,  and 
heel,  343.  how  to  prevent  them,  ibid,  theymuftbe 
feldom  dre(i  when  the  Callus  is  breeding,  344 

Umbilical  vejfels,  how  many  and  what,  5  4® 

V nation  to  be  ufed  in  the  Lues  Venerea,  435.  their  ufe, 
cautions -in  their  ufe,  ibid,  and  the  inconveniences 
following  the  immoderate  ufe,  43  7 

Ungula,  or  the  web  on  the  eye,  the  caufes,  prognofiicks,  and 
cure,  3^^ 

Unguentum  adftringens,^4<^.  nutritum,  M.  aureum, 
ibid.hzBkum,  five  tetraphamacum,  ibid,  diapompho- 
ligos,  ibid,  deficcativum  rub.  ibid,  enulatum,  iW. 
Album  Rhafis,  h\thtx,  ibid,  ipopuhon,  ibid. 
apoftolorum,  ibid,  commitiffae,  647.  pro  ftomacho, 
ibid,  ad  morfus^rabiofos,  ibid. 

V nicer n,if  any  fuch  beajl;,what  the  name  imports, what 
the  ordinary  horns  are,^%9:  not  efe&ual  againji  poyfon, 
ibid,  effedual  only  to  dry,ib\d.  in  what  cafes  good,  ibid. 
Voices  whence  fo  various,  .,^3^ 

Vomits  their  force,  23.  their  defcription,  their  defcription, 

1 88 

Vomiting,  why  it  happens  in  the  Colicky  6p.  thefttefi  time 
therefore,  tomak^  it  eafie  *  '  ibid. 

Voyages  and  other  employments,  wherein  the  Author  was 
prefenth  ofThurin,  6p2.  of  Morolie-and  Low-Britain, 
6p^.  of  Perpignan,  6p^.  of  Landrefie  ^\b\d.  offylogn, 
ibid,  of  Germany,  6p6.  of  Vanvillers,  ibid,  of 
Caiile  of  Compt,  dpy.  OfMets,  ibid,  of  Hedin,J 01. 
Battel  of  St.^intin,  707.  Voyage  of  Amiens,  ibid. 
of  Harbor  of  Grace ,  JO^.  to  Roven,  ibid,  battel  of 
Vreux,  ibid,  of  Moncontour,']  op.  Voyage  of  Flanders, 
ibid,  of  Burges,]  12.  battel  of  St. Dennis,  ibid.  Voyage 
ofBaion,  .  ’  7*3 

Vrachus,  *  c  ■'  88 

Vreters,theirfkhjl:ance,8kci'-  ...  -  81 

Vrine  ft  opt  by  diflocation  of  the  thigh-bone,  3  •  f^PP^^f" 

fion  thereof  how  deadly,  3P3‘  happens  by  internal 

caufes, by  external,  ^06.  prOgnojiicks,  ibid,  things 
unprofitable  'in  the  whole  body,  purged  thereby,  ibid. 

bloody,  the  differences  and  caufes  tjoereof,  ibid,  the  cure, 
ibid,  fcalding  thereof  how  helped,  44?*  receptacle  for 

fuch  as  cannot  kgep  it,  $^9 

Urines  of  fuch  as  have  the  Plague  fometimes  like  thofe  that 
are  in  health,  5'^^ 

\Xt.e\k,aftrangeftjh,  ,  .  43 

Uvea  tunica,  *  122 

Vulnerary  potions,  their  ufe,  458.  the  names  of  the  fimples 
whereof  they  are  compofed,  ibid,  their  form  and  when 
chiefly  to  be  ufed,  .  ibid. 


Uvula,  the  fite  and  ufe  thereof,  i  the  inflammation 
and  relaxation  thereof,  ipS.  the  cur&^4  ipp 


tv. 


WAlnuttree,  and  the  malignity  thereof,  484 

Warts  of  the  neckjofthe  womb,‘y^2.their  cure,  ib. 
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Wafhes  to  beautifie  the  skfli, 

Wafps,  their  flinging  how  helped, 

W atching.^  the  difeommodities  thereof. 

Water,  fts  qualities,  3.  heft  in  time  of  Plague, 

Waters,  bow  to  be  diftiUed, 

Watrijh  tumors,  their  ftgns  and  cure. 

Weapons,  of  the  Antients  compared  with  thofe  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  times,  27* 

Weazon,  the  fubftance,  8cc.  thereof,  103.  how  to  be  opened 
in  extream  difeafes,  ipS.  the  wounds  thereof ,  258. 
the  ulcers  thereof,  3*7 

Weak]iefs,  two  caufes  thereof,  17® 

Web  on  the  eye,  which  curable,  and  which  not,  381.  the 
cure,  ibid. 

Wedge-bone,  * 

Weights  and  and  meafures,  with  their  notes,  ^4^ 

Wens  their  caufes  and  cure,  184.  how  to  diftinguijh  them 
in  the  breaftfrom  a  Cancer,  185 

Whale,  why  reckoned  among  monfters,  61S.  th^  bring  forth 
young,  and fuckle  themfibid.  how  caught,  6ip 

Whale-bone,  ibid. 

Whirl-bone,  thefraPiure  and  the  cure,  340.  diflocation 
thereof,  37^ 

White-line,  <^5 

Whites,  the  reafon  of  the  name,  differences,  &c.  5  80.  caufes, 
ibid,  their  cure,  5^* 

Whitlows,  212 

Wine  which  not  good  in  the  Gout,  4^  ^ 

Winds,their  tempers  and  qualities,  1 8 

Winter,  and  the  temper  thereof,  6,  how  it  increafeth  the 
native  heat,  ibid. 

Wifdom  the  daughter  of  memory  and  experience,  5  42 

Witches  hurt  by  the  Devils  aftiftance.  ^04 

Wolves,  their  deceits  and  ambujhes,  4® 

Womb,  the  fubftance,  magnitude.  See.  thereof,  85.  the  coats 
thereof,  By.  ^  ftgns  ff  the  wounds  thereof,  2^4*  tdeers 
'  thereof,  and  their  cure,  318.  when  it  hath  received  the 
feed,itu  fhut  up,  537.  the  failing  down  thereof  how  cau- 
fed,  •y^y.itis  not  diftinguifhed  into  cells,  ^61.  a  feirrhus 
thereof,  $66.  ftgns  of  the  diftemper  thereof ,  $6y: 
when  meet  for  conception,’ibid.  of  the  falling  down,  per- 
verfton  or  turning  thereof,  568.  the  cure  thereof,  $6p. 
it  muft  be  cut  away  when  it  isputrified,  ibid,  the  fir angu¬ 
lation  or  fuffocation  thereof,  $y2.  See  S tr angulation. 
Women,  their  nature,  1 6.  hoi^  to  know  whether  they  have 
conceived,  537.  their  travel  in  childbirth  and  thecaufe 
thereof,  543.  what  muft  be  done  to  them  prefently 
after  their  deliverance,  $\6.  bearing  many  children  at 
a  birth, 

Wonderful  net,  *  *  5 

Wondrous  original  of  fame  creatures,6 11.  nature  of  f^e 
■  marine  things, .  »  j  • 

Worms  in  the  teeth,  their  caufes,and  bow  killed,  388.  bred  in 
thehead,o^$$.  caft forth  by  urine,  ^$6.  how  genera¬ 
ted,  and  their  differences,  457*  9f  monftrous  length,  45'^* 
jig«x,ibid.  the  cure,  45P 

Wounds  may  be  cured  only  with  lint  and  water,  3  3 

Wounds  termed  great  in  three rejpe&s,  2  iy,6Bo 

Wounds poyfoned  how  cured,  _  4^7 

Wounds  of  the  head  at  Paris,  and  of  the  legs  at  Avignon, 
why  hard  to  be  cured,  ^  ^84 

Wounds  what,  the  diverfe  appellation  an4  divifion  of  them, 

-  their  caufes,  ibid,  and Jigns,  2  ly.  prognofticks,ihid. 
f  nail  ones  fometimes  mortal,  ibid,  their  cure  in  general, 
218.  to  ft  ay  their  bleeding,  220.  tohelppain^  221. 

why 
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n>hy  form  die  (ffmaU  oner,  and  others  recover  of  greats 
23^.  *  xvhether  better  to  cure  in  children  orinoldpeople^ 
ibid,  rvounds  ofthehead^  fra&ures.  Ofthemuf- 
chIous  shin  thereof  241.  their  cure^  ibid,  of  the  face^ 
252,  of  the  eye~brorvSj2^^.  oftheeyes^  ihid.  of  the 
cheek^^  255.  of  the  no  Ce^  255.  of  the  tongue^  257.  of 
the  earsf ibid,  of  the  neckand  throat  ^ibiid.  of  thetpea- 
zon  and  gullet^  258.  of  the  chefi^  2^^,  of  the  hearty 
lungs  and  midriff  Md.  of  the  fpinefblid.  whatrvounds 
of  the  lungs  curable  ,261.  of  the  Epigaftrium  or 
lower  heVy^ ;  2  64.  their  cure^  255.  of  the  Ka%  ibid, 

'  of  the  f  at ^  ibid,  of  the  groins^  yard^  and  tefiicles ,265. 
of  the  thighs  and  legs^  ibid,  of  the  nerves  and  nervous 
parts  fdiid.  ofthejoynts^  268.  of  the  ligaments  ^26 p 
■  ffounds  contufed  muji  be  brought  to  fuppuration^  277 
Wounds  made  by  gun-Jhot  are  not  burnt ^  neither  mufi  they 
be  cauterized)  272.  they  may  be  dre^ed  withfuppura- 
tives<)  273.  why  hard  to  cure^  ibid,  why  they  loo}^ 
hlac\^  274.  they  have  noEfcar^  ibid,  why  fo  deadly. 


275.  in  what  bodies  not  eafily  cured,  277.  thehr  divifion, 
278.  figns,  ibid,  how  to  be  dref  at  the  firfi,  ibid,  how 
the  fecond  time,  2%2.  they  all  are  contufed,  287 

Wounds  made  by  anrowsf,  how  different  from  thofe  made  by 
gun-Jhot, 

Wrifi,  arid  the  bones  thereof  14^*  diflocation  thereof 
and  the  cure,  3‘^5» 

r. 


YArd,  and  the  parts  thereof,  82.  the  wounds  thereof 
266,  to  help  the  cord  thereof,  the  malign 

ulcers  thereof  431.  to  fupply  the  defed  thereof  for  ma* 
king  water,  53® 

Tew-tree,  its  malignity, 

2. 

*  ■«' 

2^irbus,  the  KaV,  the  fubfiance,  8cc.  thereof,  66 
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